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PRESCOTT'S  PERU. 


The  world's  history  contains  no 
chapter  more  striking  and  attractive 
than  that  comprising  the  narrative  of 
Spanish  conquest  in  the  Americas. 
Teeming  with  interest  to  the  historian 
and  philosopher,  to  the  lover  of  daring 
enterprise  and  marvellous  adventm*e 
it  is  fidl  of  fascination.  On  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  west- 
em  hemisphere,  vying  in  size,  as  it 
one  day,  perhaps,  may  compete  in 
civilisation  and  power,  with  its 
eastern  rival,  it  were  idle  to  expatiate. 
But  the  manner  of  its  conquest  com- 
mands unceasing  admiration.  It  needs 
the  concurring  testimony  of  a  host  of 
chropiclers  and  eye-witnesses  to  con- 
vince succeeding  generations  that  the 
hardships  endured,  the  perils  sur- 
mounted, the  victories  obtained,  by 
the  old  Conquistadores  of  Mexico  and 
Fern,  were  as  real  as  their  record  is 
astounding.  The  subjugation  of  vast 
and  populous  empires  by  petty  detach- 
ments of  adventurers,  often  scantily 
provided  and  ignorantly  led— the  ex- 
traordinary daring  with  which  they 
risked  themselves,  a  few  score  strong, 
into  the  heart  of  unknown  countries, 
and  in  the  midst  of  hostile  millions, 
require  strong  confirmation  to  obtain 
credence.  Exploits  so  romantic  go 
near  to  realise  the  feats  of  those  fabu- 
lous pal^ins  who,  cased  in  impervious 
steel  and  wielding  enchanted  lance, 
overthrew  armies  as  easily  as  a  Quixote 
scattered  merinos.  Hardly,  when 
the  tale  is  put  before  us  in  the  quaint 
and  garrulous  chronicle  of  an  Oviedo 
or  a  Zaratc,  can  we  bring  ourselves 


to  accept  it  as  history,  not  as  the 
wild  invention  of  imaginative  monks, 
beguiling  conventual  leisure  by  the 
composition  of  fantastical  romance. 
And  the  man  who  undertakes,  at  the 
present  day,  to  narrate  in  all  their 
details  the  exploits  and  triumphs  of 
a  Cort^  or  a  rizarro,  allots  lumself 
no  slight  task.  A  clear  head  and  a 
sound  judgment,  great  Industry  and  a 
skilful  pen,  are  needed  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject ;  to  extract  and  combine 
the  scraps  of  truth  buried  under 
mountains  of  fiction  and  misrepresen- 
tation, to  sift  facts  from  the  partial 
accounts  of  Spanish  jurists  and  officials, 
and  to  correct  the  boastful  misrepre- 
sentations of  insolent  conquerors. 
The  necessary  qualities  have  been 
found  united  in  the  person  of  an  ac- 
complished American  author.  Already 
favourably  known  by  his  histories 
of  the  eventful  and  chivalrous  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Great  Marquis  and  his 
iron  followers,  Mr  Prescott  has  added 
to  his  well-merited  reputation  by  his 
narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Pern.  In 
its  compilation  he  has  spared  no  pains. 
Private  collections  and  public  libraries, 
the  arcliives  of  Madrid  and  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Escurial,  he  has  ransacked 
and  collated.  And  he  has  been  so 
scrupulously  conscientious  as  to  send 
to  Lima  for  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
whose  engraving  faces  his  title-page. 
But  although  his  materials  had  to  be 
procured  from  many  and  distant 
countries,  their  collection  appears  to 
have  occasioned  him  less  trouble  than 
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their  abundance.  The  comrades  and 
contemporaries  of  Pizarro  were  afflict- 
ed with  a  scribbling  mania.  They 
have  left  masses  of  correspondence, 
of  memoranda  and  personal  diaries, 
contradictory  of  each  other,  often  ab- 
surd in  their  exaggerations  and  childish 
in  their  triviality.  From  this  farrago 
has  Mr  Prescott  had  to  cull, — a  labour 
of  no  trifling  magnitude,  whose  result 
is  most  creditable  to  Mm.  And  to 
our  admiration  of  his  talents  are  added 
feelings  of  strong  sympathy,  when  we 
read  his  manly  and  affecting  account 
of  the  painfdl  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  done.  Deprived 
by  an  accident  of  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
the  other  has  for  years  been  so 
weak  aj9  at  times  to  be  useless  to  him 
for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing. 
At  intervals  he  was  able  to  read  print  se- 
veral hours  a-day,  but  manuscript  was 
far  more  trying  to  his  impaired  vision, 
and  writing  was  only  possible  through 
those  aids  by  which  even  the  stone- 
blind  may  accomplish  it.  But  when 
he  could  read,  although  only  by  day- 
light, he  felt,  he  says,  satisfied  with 
being  raised  so  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  his  species.  Unfortunately 
the  evil  increases.  "  The  sight  of  my 
eye  has  become  gradually  dimmed, 
whilst  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  has 
been  so  far  increased,  that  for  several 
weeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not 
opened  a  volume,  and  through  the 
whole  time  I  have  not  had  the  use  of 
it,  on  an  average,  for  more  than  an 
hour  a-day."  Sustained  by  love  of 
letters,  and  assisted  by  readers  and 
amanuenses,  the  student  and  scholar 
has  triumphed  over  these  cruel  disad- 
vantages, surmounted  all  obstacles, 
and  produced  three  long  and  impor- 
tant historical  works,  conspicuous  by 
their  impartiality,  research,  and  ele- 
gance ;  entitling  him  to  an  exceedingly 
honourable  position  amongst  writers 
i&the  English  tongue,  and  to  one  of 
the  Twy  Iq^icst  places  in  the  as  yet 
scantily  fiMJft  gallery  of  American 
men  of  letters.  *  The  last  of  these 
works,  of  which  Pizarro  is  the  hero 
and  Peru  the  scene,  yields  nothing  in 
merit  or  interest  to  its  predecessors. 

The  discovery  of  America  infected 
Europe  with  a  fever  of  exploration. 
Scarce  a  country  was  there,  possessing 
a  sea-frontier,  whence  expeditions  did 
not  proceed  with  a  view  to  appropriate 


a  share  of  the  spoils  and  territory  of  the 
new-found  El-Dorado,  In  these  ven- 
tures Spain,  fresh  from  her  long  and 
bloody  struggle  with  the  Moor,  and 
abounding  in  fierce  unsettled  spirits, 
eager  for  action  and  adventure,  took 
a  prominent  part.  The  conquests  of 
Cortes  followed  hard  upon  the  disco- 
veries of  Columbus :  Dutch,  English, 
and  Portuguese  pushed  their  investi- 
gations in  all  directions ;  and,  in  less 
than  thirty  years  from  its  first  dis- 
covery, the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
both  Americas  was  explored  from 
north  to  south.  The  vast  empire  of 
Mexico  was  added  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  the  mother  countr}'  was 
glutted  and  intoxicated  by  the  Pac- 
tolus  that  flowed  from  this  new  pos- 
session. But  enterprise  was  not  yet 
exhausted,  or  thirst  of  gold  satiated, 
and  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
gave  fresh  stimulus  to  both.  Rumour 
had  long  spoken  of  lands,  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  European  foot,  where  the 
precious  metals  were  abundant  and 
worthless  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
beach.  Years  elapsed  before  any 
well-directed  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  these  golden  shores.  With  a 
view  to  discovery  and  traffic  in  the 
Pacific,  a  settlement  was  made  on  the 
souUiem  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  the  town  of  Panama  was  built.  But 
the  armaments  that  were  fitted  out 
took  a  westerly  direction,  in  hopes  to 
realise  a  fiLxed  idea  of  the  Spanish 
government  relative  to  an  imaginary- 
strait  intersecting  the  Isthmus.  At 
last  an  expedition  sailed  southwards, 
but  soon  returned,  owing  to  the  bad 
health  of  its  commander.  This  was 
in  1522.  The  moment  and  the  man 
had  not  yet  arrived.  They  came,  two 
years  later;  Pizarro  appeared,  and 
Peru  was  discovered. 

But  the  discovery  was  compara- 
tively a  trifling  matter.  There  lay 
the  long  line  of  coast,  stretching  south- 
eastwards  from  Panama;  the  navi- 
gator disposed  to  explore  it,  had  but 
to  spread  his  sails,  keep  the  land  in 
sight,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  hidden 
shoals  and  reefs  that  might  lie  in 
his  course.  The  seas  to  be  crossed 
were  often  tempestuous  ;  the  country 
intervening  between  St  MichaePs  Gulf 
and  the  southern  empire,^  whose  ru- 
moured wealth  and  civilisation  wi'ought 
so  potently  upon  Spanish  imagination. 
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was  peopled  by  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes.  Shipwreck  was  to  be  dreaded, 
aod  a  landing  might  for  weeks  or 
months  be  nnsafe,  if  not  impracticable. 
But  what  were  such  secondary  dan- 
gers contrasted  with  the  perils,  doubly 
terrible  from  their  unknown  and  mys- 
terious nature,  incurred  by  the  sanguine 
Genoese  and  his  bold  companions, 
when  they  turned  their  brigantine's 
prow  westward  from  Europe,  and 
sailed — they  knew  not  whither?  Here 
the  path  wai3  comparatively  plain, 
and  the  goal  ascertained;  and  al- 
though risks  must  be  dared,  reward 
wag  tolerably  certain :  for  further 
tidings  of  the  Peruvian  empire  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards, 
less  shadowy  and  incomplete  than  the 
vague  hints  received  by  Balboa  from 
an  Indian  chief.  Andago}'a,  the 
officer  whom  illness  had  compelled  to 
abandon  an  expedition  when  it  was 
scarcely  commenced,  had  brought 
back  intelligence  far  more  explicit, 
obtained  from  Indian  traders  who 
had  penetrated  by  land  into  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  as  far  (so  he  says 
in  his  own  manuscript,  comprised 
in  Navarrete's  collection)  as  its  capital 
city  of  Cuzco.  They  spoke  of  a 
pagan  but  ciWliscd  land,  opulent  and 
flourishing ;  they  described  the  divi- 
sions of  its  pronnces,  the  wealth  of 
its  cities,  the  manners  and  usages  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  had  their  de- 
scription been  far  more  minute  and 
glowing,  the  imagination  of  those 
who  received  the  accounts  would  still 
have  outstripped  reality  and  possi- 
bility. Those  were  the  days  of  golden 
visions  and  chimerical  day-dreams. 
In  the  fancy  of  the  greedy  and  cre- 
dulous Spaniards,  each  comer  of  the 
New  Worid  contained  treasures,  com- 
pared to  which  the  golden  trees  and 
jewelled  fruits  of  Aladdin's  garden 
were  paste  and  tinsel.  The  exagge- 
rated reports  of  those  adventurers 
who  returned  wealth-laden  to  Spain, 
were  swoln  by  repetition  to  dimen- 
sions which  enchantment  only  could 
have  realised.  No  marvels  were  too 
monstrous  and  unwieldy  for  the  crav- 
ing gullet  of  popular  credulity.  '  *  They 
listened  with  attentive  ears  to  tales 
of  Amazons,  which  seemed  to  revive 
the  classic  legends  of  antiquity,  to 
stories  of  Patf^?onian  giants,  to  flam- 
ing pictures  of  an  El-Dorado^  where 


the  sands  sparkled  with  gems,  and 
golden  pebbles  as  large  as  birds'  eggs 
were  dragged  in  nets  out  of  the 
rivers."  And  expeditions  were  actu- 
ally undertaken  in  search  of  a  magical 
Fountain  of  Health,  of  golden  sepul- 
chres and  tcm])les.  The  Amazons 
and  the  water  of  life  are  still  to  be 
discovered ;  but  as  to  golden  temples 
and  jewelled  sands,  their  equivalents, 
at  least,  were  forthcoming, — not  for 
the  many,  but  for  a  chosen  and  lucky 
few.  Of  the  fortunes  of  these  the 
record  is  preserved;  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  comparatively  little  is 
told  us.  We  hear  of  the  thousands 
of  golden  castellanos  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  men,  who  a  moment  previously, 
were  without  a  maravedi  in  their 
tattered  pouches;  we  find  no  cata- 
logue of  the  fever-stricken  victims 
who  left  their  bones  in  the  noxious 
districts  of  Panama  and  Castillo  de 
Oro.  And  those  who  achieved  riches, 
earned  them  hardly  by  peril  and  pri- 
vation, although,  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  plunder,  past  sufierings  were 
quickly  forgotten.  Thrice  did  Pizan-o 
and  his  daring  companions  sail  south- 
ward ;  countless  were  their  hardslups, 
bitter  their  disappointments,  before 
the  sunshine  of  success  rewarded 
their  toils,  revealing  to  them  treasures 
that  nmst  in  some  degree  have  ap- 
peased even  their  appetite  for  lucre. 
They  came  suddenly  upon  a  town 
whose  inhabitants,  taken  by  surprise, 
fled  in  consteniation,  abandoning  their 
property  to  the  invaders.  It  was 
the  emerald  region,  and  great  store 
of  the  gems  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  Pizarro  had  one  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  Q^g.  A  quantity 
of  crowns  and  other  ornaments,  clum- 
sily fashioned,  but  of  pure  gold  and 
silver,  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
ignorant  conquerors,  who  were  scep- 
tical as  to  the  value  of  the  jewels. 
'*  Many  of  them,"  says  Pedro  Pizairo, 
whose  rough,  straightforward  account 
of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Air  Prescott, 
"  had  emeralds  of  great  value  ;  some 
tried  them  upon  anvils,  striking  them 
with  hammcra,  saying  that  if  they 
were  genuine,  they  would  not  break ; 
others  despised  them,  and  affirmed 
that  they  were  glass."  A  cunning 
monk,  one  of  the  missionaries  whom 
Pizarro  had  been   ordered  by  the 
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Spanish  government  to  take  out  in 
his  ships,  enconraged  this  opinion,  in 
order  to  buy  up  the  emeralds  as  their 
market  value  declined.  The  specie, 
however,  was  of  immense  amount,  if 
the  authority  just  quoted  may  be 
depended  upon.  He  talks  of  two 
hundred  thousand  castellanoSy  the 
commercial  value  of  which  was  equi- 
valent to  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling.  This  from  one  village,  of 
no  great  size  or  importance.  It  was 
a  handsome  earnest  of  future  spoils, 
and  of  the  mountain  of  gold  which, 
as  an  Inca^s  ransom,  awaited  the 
Spaniards  at  Cuzco. 

In  these  days,  when  the  rumoured 
existence  of  a  land  previously  un- 
known provokes  expeditions  author- 
ised and  fitted  out'  by  half  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,,  and  when 
great  nations  risk  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  the  possession  of  a  paltry 
Pacific  islet,  the  small  degree  of  vigour 
shown  by  the  Spanish  crown  in 
pushing  its  American  discoveries 
fills  us  with  surprise.  Take  Peru  as 
an  instance.  The  isthmus  of  Darien 
was  colonised  by  Spaniards ;  Mexico 
was  theirs,  and  the  armaments  sent 
by  Pedrarias  from  Panama  to  explore 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  had  met 
at  Honduras  the  conqueroi*s  of  the 
Aztecs,  the  brave  and  fortunate  com- 
panions of  Heman  Cortds.  One 
empire  had  received  the  Spanish  yoke ; 
at  Panama  the  foot  of  the  European 
was  on  the  threshold  of  another ;  but 
there  it  paused,  desirous,  yet  fearing, 
to  proceed.  No  aid  or  encourage- 
ment to  enterprise  was  afibrded  from 
Spain ;  it  was  left  to  private  capital 
and  individual  daring  further  to  ex- 
tend colonies  already  so  vast.  A 
priest  found  the  money ;  two  veteran 
soldiers,  of  low  extraction,  desperate 
fortunes,  and  brave  spirit,  undertook 
the  risk.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  three  men  who  thus  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  conquest  of  king- 
doms, could  neither  read  nor  write, 
was  illegitimate,  and  a  foundling. 
"He  was  bom  in  Truxillo,"  says 
Gomara,  in  his  Historia  de  las  Indias ; 
"  was  left  at  the  door  of  a  church, 
and  for  a  certain  number  of  days  he 
sucked  a  sow,  none  being  willing  to 
give  him  milk."  Young  Pizarro  sub- 
sequently requited  this  porcine  nour- 
ishment by  taking  care  of  his  fostcr- 


mother*s  relatives.  The  chief  occu- 
patipn  of  his  youth  was  that  of  a 
swineherd.  Gomara's  account  of  his 
birth,  however,  is  only  one  of  many, 
various  and  contradictory  in  their  de- 
tails. The  fact  is  that  very  little  is 
known  of  the  early  years  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro.  His  valour  and  sol- 
dierly qualities  he  doubtless  inherited 
from  his  father,  a  Spanish  colonel  of 
infantry,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  Italy  and  Navarre.  Neither  from 
him  nor  from  his  mother,  a  person  of 
low  condition,  did  he  receive  much 
parental  attention.  Even  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
has  been  difi'erently  stated  by  diffe- 
rent chroniclers.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  been  far  from  fifty  when 
he  started  on  his  Peruvian  expedition. 
During  the  fourteen  previous  yeai-s  he 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojeda, 
Balboa,  and  other  Spanish- American 
adventurers,  until  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  himself  to  assmno 
a  command  to  which  he  proved  in 
every  way  competent.  His  rank  was 
that  of  captain,  and  the  number  of 
men  under  his  orders  made  but  a 
slender  company,  when,  in  the  month 
of  November  1524,  he  left  the  port 
of  Panama,  on  board  a  small  vessel, 
indiff*erently  provided,  and  of  no 
great  seaworthiness.  About  a  hun- 
dred adventurers,  (some  accounts  say 
eighty,  others  a  hundred  and  twenty,) 
stalwart,  stout-hearted  fellows,  for 
the  most  part  of  no  very  reputable 
description,  composed  the  powerful 
army  destined  to  invade  a  populous 
empire.  They  started  under  many 
disadvantages.  Almagro,  Pizarro's 
partner  in  the  undertaking,  who  was 
to  follow  in  another  ship,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  got  ready,  had  had  the 
victualling  of  that  on  which  his  col- 
league embarked,  and  he  had  per- 
formed the  duty  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
reckoning  that,  upon  a  coasting 
voyage,  supplies  might  be  obtained 
from  shore.  Landuig  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  few  leagues  south  of  the  river 
Bini,  Pizarro  could  procure  nothing 
besides  wood  and  water.  A  tremen- 
dous storm  came  on ;  for  ten  days 
the  ship  was  in  imminent  .danger, 
tossed  by  the  furious  waves  ;  rations 
ran  short,  and  two  ears  of  Indian 
com  were  each  man's  daily  allowance. 
Thus  poorly  nourished,  and  in  a  crazy 
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ship,  they  struggled  with  desperate 
energy  against  the  fury  of  the  tropi- 
cal tempest.  Only  a  miracle,  as  it 
seemed,  could  save  them,  and  yet 
they  escaped.  The  vessel  bore  Pi- 
zarro  and  his  fortunes. 

This  first  expedition,  however,  re- 
sulted in  nothing,  except  much  suiflfer- 
ing  and  discontent.  On  landing,  after 
the  storm,  the  voyagers  found  them- 
selves in  a  desolate  and  unproductive 
country,  covered  with  tangled  forests, 
untenanted  even  by  beasts  or  birds. 
No  living  creatures  were  visible, 
except  noxious  insects — no  food  was 
obtainable,  save  herbs  and  berries, 
unpalatable,  and  often  poisonous.  The 
men  desponded,  and  would  fain  have 
returned  to  Panama;  but  PizaiTO, 
with  much  difiiculty,  appeased  their 
murmurs,  and  sending  back  the  ship 
to  the  Isle  of  Pearls  for  provisions, 
attempted  to  explore  the  country. 
On  all  sides  stretched  a  gloomy  forest, 
matted  with  creepers,  and  penetrable 
only  with  axe  in  hand ;  habitations  there 
were  none;  the  bitter  buds  of  the  palm, 
and  an  occasional  stranded  shell-fish, 
were  the  best  entertainment  offered  by 
that  inhospitable  region  to  the  weary 
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next  they  landed,  it  was  to  plunder  an 
Indian  village  of  its  provisions  and 
gold.    Here  they  found  traces  of  can- 
nibalism.  "  In  the  pots  for  the  dinner, 
which  stood  upon  the  fire,"  says  Her- 
rera,  in  his  Historia  General  de  las  In- 
dias^  "  amongst  the  flesh  which  they 
took  out,  were  feet  and  hands  of  men, 
whence  they  knew  that  those  Indians 
were  Caribs," — the  Caribs  being  the 
only  cannibals  as  yet  known  in  that 
pait  of  the  New  World.     This  dis- 
covery drove  the  horrified  Spaniards 
to  their  ships,  from  which  they  again 
landed    at     Pnnto    Quemado,    the 
limit  of  this  first  expedition.      The 
sturdy  resistance  they  there  met  from 
some    warlike   savages,    in    a    skir- 
mish with  whom  they  had  two  men 
killed  and  many  wounded,  (PizaiTO 
himself  receiving  seven  wounds,)  made 
them  reflect  on  the  temerity  of  pro- 
ceeding further  with  such  a  scanty- 
force.    Their    ship,  too,    was    in    a 
crippled  state,  and  in  a  council  of  war 
it  was  decided  to  return  to  Panama, 
and  seek  the  countenance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  governor  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  enteiprise. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  M? 


and  disheartened  wanderers,  some  of    Prescott   thi*ough    his   detailed    and 


whom  actually  perished  by  famine. 
At  last,  after  many  weeks'  miseiy,  an 
Indian  village  was  discovered.  The 
Spaniards  inished  upon  it  like  starving 
wolves  upon  a  sheep-fold,  and  got  a 
small  supply  of  food,  chiefly  maize 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Here,  also,  they  re- 
ceived'further  tidings  of  the  golden 
southern  realm  that  had  lured  them 
on  this  luckless  voyage.  *'  Ten  days' 
journey  across  the  mountains,"  the 
Indians  told  Pizarro,  "  there  dwelt  a 
mighty  monarch,  whose  dominions  had 
been  invaded  by  one  still  more  power- 
ful—the Child  of  the  Sun."  They 
referred  to  the  kingdomof  Quito,  which 
the  wai'like  Inca,  Huayna  Capac,  had 
added,  some  thirty  years  previously, 
to  the  empire  of  Peru. 

Six  long  weeks  of  hunger  and  misery 
had  elapsed,  when  the  ship  returned 
with  good  store  of  provisions.  Revived 
by  the  seasonable  supply,  the  adven- 
turers were  now  as  eager  to  prosecute 
their  voyage  as  they  shortly  before 
had  been  to  abandon  it;  and  leaving 
Famine  Port,  the  name  given  by  Pi- 
zarro to  the  scene  of  their  sufferings, 
they  again  sailed  southwards.    When 


interesting  account  of  Pizarro's  diffi- 
culties, struggles,  and  adventures,  dur- 
ing the  six  yeai's  that  intervened 
between  his  first  departure  from  Pan- 
ama, and  his  commencement  of  tho- 
conquest  of  Peni,  we  will  glance  at 
the  character  and  deeds  of  a  few  of  his 
comrades.  The  principal  of  these  was 
Diego  (leAlraagro,  a  brave  and  honour- 
able soldier,  who  placed  a  confidence  in 
his  leader  which  the  sequel  shows  was 
scarcely  merited.  A  foundling  like 
Pizarro,  like  him  he  was  uneducated, 
and  unable  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
singular  covenant  by  which  the  two, 
in  concert  with  Father  Luque,  (the 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  who  found  the 
funds  for  the  expedition,)  agi-eed,  upon 
oath,  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  thd 
Holy  Evangelists,  to  divide  amongst 
them  in  equal  shares,  all  the  lands, 
trcasures,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  other  property,  that  might  accrue 
as  the  result  of  their  cntei-prise.  For  in 
such  terms  *' three  obscure  individuals 
coolly  carved  out,  and  partitioned 
amongst  themselves,  an  empire  of  whose 
extent,  power,  and  resources,  of  whose 
situation,  of  whose  existence  even, 
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they  bad  no  siire  and  precise  know- 
ledge." Contented  at  first  with  the 
post  of  second  in  command,  it  does 
not  appear  whether  it  was  on  his  own 
solicitation  that  Almagro  was  named 
by  the  governor  of  Panama  PizaiTo's 
equal  in  the  second  expedition.  This 
domination  greatly  mortified  Pizarro, 
who  snspected  Almagro  of  having 
sought  it,  and  did  not  neglect,  when 
the  opportunity  oifered,  on  his  visit  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  re- 
pay him  in  kind.  Aa  far  as  can  be 
gathered  fi-om  the  mass  of  conflicthig 
evidence,  Ahnagro  was  frank  in  dispo- 
sition and  straightforward  in  his  deal- 
ings, but  hasty  in  temper,  and  of 
jmgovemable  passions.  "When  he  had 
despatched  Pizarro  on  the  first  voy- 
age, he  lost  the  least  possible  time  in 
following  him,  tracing  his  progress  by 
the  concerted  signal  of  notches  on  the 
trees.  In  this  manner  he  descended 
the  coast  to  Punto  Qucmado,  and  in 
his  turn  had  a  fight  with  the  natives, 
whose  village  he  burned,  and  drove 
them  into  the  woods.  In  this  affjair 
he  lost  an  eye  by  a  javelin  wound. 
Passing  Pizarro's  vessel  without  ob- 
serving it,  he  pushed  on  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Juan,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Panama,  havbig  gone  far- 
ther, suffered  less,  and  collected  more 
gold  than  his  friend.  At  this  time, 
however,  great  amity  and  mutual  re- 
liance existed  between  them ;  although 
not  long  aftei'wards  we  find  them 
quarrelling  fiercely,  and  only  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  their  subordi- 
nates from  settling  their  differences 
sabre  in  hand. 

Bartholomew  Ruiz,  an  Andalusian 
pilot,  a  native  of  that  village  of  Moguer 
which  supplied  Columbus  with  many 
seamen  for  his  first  voyages;  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  earlier  re- 
searches of  the  discoverers  of  Peru. 
Upon  the  second  voyage,  when  the  two 
ships  had  reached  the  river  of  San  Juan, 
he  was  detached  in  one  of  them  to  ex- 
plore the  coast,  and  soon  made  the  little 
Island  of  G  alio,  in  two  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  hostile  demonstrations  of 
the  natives  prevented  his  landing,  and 
he  conthiued  his  coui*se  southwards, 
along  a  coast  crowded  with  spectators. 
"  They  stood  gazing  on  the  vessel  of 
the  white  man,  as  it  glided  smoothly 
into  the  cr}'stal  waters  of  the  bay, 
fancying  it,  says  an  old  writer,  some 


mysterious  being  descended  from  the 
skies."  The  account  of  Ruiz's  voyage, 
although  it  occupied  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  comparatively  devoid  of  ad- 
venture, has  a  romantic  and  peculiar 
charm.  The  first  European  who, 
sailing  in  that  direction  on  the  Pacific, 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  he  was 
also  the  first  who  obtained  ocular  proof 
of  Penivian  civilisation.  He  fell  in  with  a 
6a&a  or  native  raft,  consisting  of  beams 
lashed  together,  floored  with  reeds, 
guided  by  a  rude  rudder  and  rigged 
with  a  cotton  square-sail.  On  board 
this  primitive  craft — still  in  use  on  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  South  America — 
were  several  Indians,  whose  dresses 
and  ornaments,  showing  great  inge- 
nuity and  progress  in  manufacturing 
art,  excited  his  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. "Mirrors  mounted  in  silver," 
says  a  Spanish  narrator  of  Ruiz's 
cruise,  "and  cups,  and  other  drinkbig 
vessels,  blankets  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  shirts,  and  vests,  and  many  other 
garments,  embroidered  for  the  most 
part  with  very  rich  embroideries  of 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  all  other  colours,  in  various 
designs  and  figures  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  fishes  and  trees;  and 
they  had  small  scales,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  steelyard,  for  weighing  gold;  and 
many  other  things."  Right  musical 
to  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  were  the 
tales  these  Indians  told  of  the  abmi- 
dance  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
palaces  of  their  king.  Wood,  accord- 
ing to  their  report,  was  scarcely  more 
plentiful  than  silver  and  gold.  And 
they  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  until 
their  auditors  hardly  dared  credit  the 
flattering  accounts  which,  as  they  were 
soon  to  find,  little  exceeded  the  truth. 
Detaining  a  few  of  the  Indians,  that 
they  might  repeat  their  talc  to  Pi- 
zan'o,  and  serve  as  interpreters  after 
tUgy  should  have  acquired  the  Spanish 
tongue,  Ruiz  prosecuted  his  voyage  to 
about  half  a  degree  south  of  the  line, 
and  then  returned  to  the  place  where 
his  commander  and  comrades  anxi- 
ously awaited  him. 

As  pilot  and  navigator,  old  Ruiz 
rendered  eminent  services,  and  his 
courage  and  fidelity  were  equal  to  his 
nautical  skill.  In  the  former  qualities 
another  of  Pizarro's  little  band,  Pedro 
de  Candia,  a  Gi*eek  cavalier,  was  no 
way  his  inferior,  although  his  talents 
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were  rather  of  a  military  than  a 
maritimo  cast.  Soon  after  the  re- 
tnm  of  Ruiz  to  the  river  San  Juan, 
Almagro,  who  had  been  to  Panama 
for  a  reinforcement,  made  his  api)ear- 
ance  with  recruits  and  stores.  The 
pilot's  report  inspired  all  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  ^^ Southward,  ho!''  was 
again  the  cry.  They  reached  the 
shores  of  Quito,  and  anchored  off  the 
port  of  Tacamcz.  Before  them  lay  a 
large  and  rich  town,  whose  population 
glittered  with  gold  and  jewels.  In- 
stead of  the  dark  swamps  and  im- 
pervious forests  where  they  liadleft  the 
bones  of  so  many  of  their  companions, 
the  adventurers  beheld  groves  of 
sandal  and  ebony  extending  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  ocean  ;  maize  and 
potato  fields,  and  cocoa  plantations, 
gave  promise  of  plenty ;  the  streams 
washed  do>vn  gold-dust,  and  on  the 
banks  of  one  were  quarries  of  emer- 
alds. This  charming  scene  brought 
water  into  the  mouths  of  the  Spaniards ; 
but  their  wishes  were  not  yet  to  be 
Mfilled;  ^vith  the  cup  at  their  lips, 
they  were  forbidden  to  taste.  A 
numerous  array  of  armed  and  resolute 
natives  set  them  at  defiance.  And 
that  they  did  so,  speaks  highly  for 
their  courage,  when  we  consider  the 
notion  they  enteitained  of  the  party  of 
horsemen  who,  with  Pizarro  at  their 
head,  effected  a  landing.  Like  the 
Mexicans  and  other  races  to  whom 
the  horse  was  unknown  until  intro- 
duced from  Eiu-ope,  they  imagined  man 
and  beast  to  form  one  strange  and 
unaccountable  monster,  and  had, 
therefore,  the  same  excuse  for  a 
panic  that  a  European  army  would 
have  if  suddenly  assailed  by  a  regi- 
ment of  flying  dragons.  Neverthe- 
less they  boldly  charged  the  intruders. 
These,  feeling  their  own  inability  to 
cope  -with  the  army  of  wamors  that 
lined  the  shore,  and  which  numbered, 
according  to  some  accounts,  fully 
ten  thousand  men,  had  landed  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  an  ami- 
cable conference.  Instead  of  a  pcace- 
fid  parley,  they  found  themselves 
forced  into  a  very  unequal  fight. 
**  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  the 
Spaniards,  hotly  pressed  by  their 
resolute  enemy,  but  for  a  ludicrous 
incident  reported  by  the  historians  as 
happening  to  one  of  the  cavaliers. 
This  was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which 


so  astonished  the  barbarians,  who  were 
not  prepared  for  the  division  of  what 
seemed  one  and  the  same  being  into 
two,  that,  filled  with  consternation, 
they  fell  back,  and  left  a  way  open  for 
the  Christians  to  regain  their  vessels." 

Doubting  not  that  the  accoimt  they 
could  now  give  of  the  riches  of  Peru, 
would  bring  crowds  of  volunteers  to 
their  standard,  Almagro  and  somo 
of  his  companions  again  sailed  for 
Panama,  to  seek  the  succours  so 
greatly  needed ;  Pizarro  consenting, 
after  some  angry  discussion,  to  await 
their  return  Ujwn  the  island  of  Gallo. 
The  men  who  were  to  remain  with 
him  were  highly  discontented  at  their 
commander's  decision,  and  one  of 
them  secreted  a  letter  in  a  ball  of 
cotton,  sent,  as  a  sample  of  Peru^iaa 
produce,  to  the  wife  of  the  governor 
of  Panama.  In  this  letter  were  com- 
plaints of  privations  and  misery,  and 
bitter  attacks  upon  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  whom  the  disaffected  soldiers 
represented  as  sacrificing  their  com- 
rades' lives  to  their  own  ambition. 
The  paper  reached  its  destination  ;  the 
govenior  was  indignant  and  sent  ships 
to  fetch  away  the  whole  party.  But 
Pizarro,  encouraged  by  Icttera  fi*om 
his  two  partnei's,  who  promised  him 
the  means  of  continuing  his  voyage, 
steadily  refused  to  budge.  With  his 
sword  he  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
from  east  to  west,  exposed,  with  a 
soldier's  frugality  of  words,  the  glory 
and  prosperity  that  awaited  them  in 
Peru,  and  the  disgrace  of  abandoning 
the  enterprise,  and  then,  stepping 
across  the  line,  bade  brave  men  stay 
by  him  and  recreants  retreat.  Thir- 
teen were  stanch  to  their  courageous 
leader.  The  first  to  range  himself  by 
his  side  was  the  pilot  Ruiz ;  the  second 
was  Pedro  de  Candia.  The  names  of 
the  eleven  others  have  also  been  pre- 
served by  the  chroniclers. 

"  A  handfid  of  men,  without  food, 
without  clothing,  almost  without  arms, 
without  knowledge  of  the  land  to 
which  they  were  bound,  without 
vessels  to  transport  them,  were  hero 
left  upon  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  cany- 
ing  on  a  crusade  against  a  power- 
ful empire,  staking  their  lives  on  its 
success.  What  is  there  in  the  legends 
of  chivalry  that  surpasses  it?  This 
was  the  crisis  of  Pizarro's  fate.  .  • 
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.  .  Had  Pizarro  faltered  from  his 
strong  purpose,  and  3ieldcd  to  the 
occasion  now  so  temptingly  pre- 
sented for  extricating  himself  and 
his  broken  band  from  their  despe- 
rate position,  his  name  would  have 
been  buried  with  his  fortunes,  and 
the  conquest  of  Peru  would  have 
been  left  for  other  and  more  suc- 
cessful adventurers." 

Courage  and  constancy  had  their 
reward.  True  to  their  word,  Luque 
and  Almagro  sent  a  small  vessel  to 
take  ofif  Pizarro  and  his  little  band. 
ITiey  embarked,  set  sail,  and  after 
twenty  days  were  in  the  gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  abreast  of  Chimborazo, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  fertile  vale  of 
Tumbez.  There  an  Inca  noble  came 
on  board,  and  was  received  by  Pizarro 
with  all  honour  and  distinction.  In 
reply  to  his  inquiries  concerning  tlie 
whence  and  wherefore  of  the  white 
men^s  coming,  the  Spanish  leader  re- 
plied, "that  he  was  the  vassal  of  a 
great  prince,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  this  country  to  assert 
his  master^s  lawful  supremaq/  over  tV." 
He'  further  announced  his  intention 
of  rescuing  them  from  the  darkness 
of  unbelief,  and  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  In  reply  to  these  com- 
munications the  Inca  chief  said  no- 
thing— all,  perhaps,  that  he  under- 
stood, lie  was  much  more  favourably 
impressed  by  a  good  dinner,  Spanish ' 
wine,  and  the  present  of  an  iron 
hatchet.  TheuextdayoneofPizarro's 
followers,  Alonzo  de  Molina  by  name, 
was  sent  on  shore  with  a  propitiatory 
offering  of  pigs  and  poultiy  for  the 
curaca  or  governor  of  the  district. 
He  brought  back  such  marvellous 
accounts  that  he  was  set  down  as  a 
liar;  and  Pedro  de  Candia  was 
selected  to  bring  a  true  report  of 
tilings  on  shore,  whither  he  was 
sent,  "dressed  in  complete  mail  as 
became  a  good  knight,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  his  arquebuse  on  his 
shoulder."  His  brilliant  equipment 
greatly  dazzled  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  report  of  his  arquebuse  they  fell 
to  the  ground  in  dismay.  A  wondi*ous 
story  is  gravely  told  by  several  chro- 
niclers, how  the  Indians,  taking  him 
for  a  supernatural  being,  and  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt, 
loose  a  tiger  upon  him.    Candia 


took  a  cross  from  his  neck  and  laid  it 
upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  which 
instantly  fawned  upon  and  gambolled 
round  him.  On  returning  to  his  ship 
the  report  of  the  Greek  cavalier  con- 
firmed that  of  Molina.  Both,  as  it 
subsequently  appeared,  were  guilty  of 
some  exaggeration.  But  their  flaming 
accounts  of  temples  tapestried  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  of  convent  gardens 
where  fruits  and  vegetables  were  all 
in  pure  gold  and  silver,  gave  heart  ta 
the  adventurers,  and  sent  them  ou 
their  way  rejoicing.  To  the  port  ot 
Santa,  nine  degrees  farther  south  than 
any  previous  expedition  had  reached, 
they  continued  then*  voyage ;  and  then, 
having  fully  convinced  themselves  of 
the  riclmess  of  the  country,  and  the 
importance  of  then*  discoveries,  but 
being  too  few  and  feeble  to  profit  by 
them,  they  retraced  their  course  to 
Panama,  and  arrived  there,  after  an 
absence  of  eighteen  months,  early  iu 
the  year  15:^8. 

It  was  now  that  PizaiTO,  finding 
the  governor  of  Panama  unwilling 
to  assist  him  either  with  men  or 
money,  set  out  for  Europe,  to  lay 
the  report  of  his  discoveries  before  the 
Emperor,  and  implore  his  support  and 
patronage.  He  had  little  taste  for 
the  mission.  The  unlettercd  soldier, 
the  war-worn  and  weather-beaten 
adventurer,  was  at  home  on  the  deck 
of  a  tempest-tost  caravel,  or  in  the 
depths  of  a  howling  wilderness,  where 
courage,  coolness,  and  fortitude  were 
the  qualities  needed;  and  there  he 
would  rather  risk  himself  than  in  the 
perfumed  atmosphere  of  a  court.  His 
associates,  however,  urged  him  to 
depart.  Father  Luque's  clerical 
duties  prevented  him  from  under- 
taking the  journey;  neither  by  man- 
ners nor  appearance  was  Almagro 
eligible  as  an  envoy ;  PizarrOy 
although  wholly  uneducated,  was  of 
commanding  presence,  and  ready,  even 
eloquent,  in  speech.  With  honour- 
able frankness  and  confidence  in  his 
friend's  integrity,  Almagix)  urged  him 
to  set  out.  It  was  agreed  that  PizaiTO 
should  solicit  for  himself  the  offices  of 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
newly  discovered  counti7,for  Almagix) 
that  oiaddantado ;  that  the  pilot  Kuiis 
should  be  Algua^il  Mayor,  and  Father 
Luque  Bishop  of  Tumbez.  Promis- 
ing to  act   in  conformity  with  this 
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agreement,  and  in  all  respects  to 
consnlt  his  friends*  interests  equally 
with  his  own,  Pizarro,  accompanied 
hy  Pedro  de  Candia,  and  taking  with 
him  some  Peruvians  and  llamas, 
specimens  of  cloth  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  traversed  the  Isthmus, 
and  embarked  for  Spain. 

The  discoverer  and  future  con- 
queror of  Peru  had  scarcely  set 
foot  npon  his  native  soil,  when 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a 
debt  of  twenty  yeara'  standing,  in- 
curred by  him  as  one  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Darien.  Released  from 
durance,  so  soon  as  intelligence  of  his 
detention  reached  the  court,  he  hurried 
to  Toledo,  where  Charles  the  Fifth 
then  was.  The  records  of  courts 
afford  no  scene  more  pregnant  with 
interest  than  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  is 
the  very  romance  of  history, — a  noble 
subject  for  either  poet  or  painter.  The 
great  monarch  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory  and  full  flush  of  his  fame. 
Pavia  had  been  won ;  the  chivalrous 
king  of  France  made  prisoner.  Charles, 
the  hero  of  his  day,  was  about  to 
enter  Italy  and  receive  an  imperial 
crown  from  a  pontiff's  hand.  En- 
grossed by  his  own  triumphs  and  by 
the  spread  of  his  European  power  and 
dominions,  the  fortunate  monarch  had 
scarcely  given  a  thought  to  the  rich 
conquests  made  in  his  name  by  obscure 
adventurers  in  the  golden  regions  of 
the  West.  The  arrival  of  Heman 
Cort^,  come  to  lay  an  empire  at  his 
feet,  had  scarcely  roused  him  from  his 
indifference,  when,  in  that  brilliant 
and  martial  court,  crowded  with 
nobles  and  grandees,  there  appeared 
an  unknown  soldier,  penniless,  almost 
friendless,  the  child  of  shame,  but 
whose  daring  deeds  and  great  achieve- 
ments were  soon  to  give  his  name  a 
lostre  far  above  any  that  gentle  birth 
and  lengthy  pedigree  can  bestow. 
Wholly  unknown,  however,  Pizarro 
was  not.  The  tale  of  researches,  pro- 
Bccuted,  during  a  period  of  four  years 
and  in  the  teeth  of  innumerable  diffi- 
culties and  dangei's,  with  a  perseve- 
rance which  rumom*  said  had  been 
rewarded  by  great  discoveries,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Charles.  Pizarro 
met  a  gracious  reception  and  patient 
hearing.  Unabashed  before  royalty, 
he  spoke  with  the  gravity  of  a  Cas- 


tilian,  and  the  dignity  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth.  And  he  spoke 
well — **so  well,"  says  Montesinos 
in  his  annals, ''  that  he  secured  atten- 
tion and  applause  at  Toledo,  where 
the  Emperor  was,  who  gave  him 
audience  w^ith  much  pleasure,  treated 
him  lovingly,  and  heard  him  tenderly, 
esiKJcially  when  he  related  his  con- 
stancy and  that  of  his  thirteen  com- 
panions upon  the  island,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  troubles  and  hardships." 
It  is  said  that  Charles  shed  tears  at  tho 
recital  of  such  great  sufferings  so  nobly 
supported.  Compelled  to  leave  Spain^ 
he  recommended  PizaiTO  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies ;  and  after  some  delay, 
the  famous  ('apitulacion  or  agreement 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  queen. 
By  this  document  Pizarro  received 
right  of  conquest  and  discovery  in 
Peru  as  far  as  two  hundred  leagues 
south  of  Santiago,  was  made  governor, 
captain-general,  Adclantado  and  Al- 
gna^il  Mayor  for  life,  with  a  salary  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand* maravedis,  and  various  immu- 
nities and  privileges.  Almagro  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fortress 
of  Tnmbez ;  Father  Luque  got  his 
bishopric;  Ruiz  was  named  grand 
pilot  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  Candia 
received  command  of  the  artillery; 
and  on  the  eleven  others  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  island  with  Pizarro, 
the  rank  of  hidalgo  was  bestowed, 
besides  the  pix)mise  of  municipal  dig- 
nities in  Peru,  when  it  should  be  under 
the  Spanish  rule.  From  this  statement, 
it  is  apparent  that  PizaiTO  either  did 
not  attempt,  or  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours, to  procure  for  Almagro  and 
Ruiz  the  offices  he  had  promised  to 
solicit  for  them,  and  which,  on  tho 
contrary,  were  all  heaped  upon  him- 
self. This  treachery,  or  want  of 
success,  was  the  cause  of  bad 
blood  between  him  and  Almagix). 
Pizarro's  conduct  in  the  affair  has 
been  variously  represented  by  different 
writers.  His  kinsman,  Pedro  Pizarro, 
vindicates  him  from  the  charge  of 
unfah-  dealing.  "  And  Don  Francisco 
Pizarro  petitioned  in  accoi-dance  with 
what  had  been  agreed  with  his  com- 
panions ;  and  in  the  council  he  was 
answered  that  the  government  could 
not  possibly  be  divided  between  two 
persons,  for  that  had  been  done  in 
Santa  Marta,  and  one  of  the  two  had 
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killed  the  other."  And  Pedro,  who 
is  a  bit  of  partisan,  and  has  a  natural 
leaning  to  his  consin  and  commander, 
farther  states,  that  Pizarro,  in  honour- 
able fulfilment  of  his  promise,  pleaded 
urgently  for  Almagro,  till  he  received 
a  rebuff,  and  was  told,  that  if  he  did 
not  ask  the  adelantamiento  for  himself, 
it  should  be  given  to  a  stranger. 
Whereupon  he  applied  for  it,  and  it 
was  granted  him  in  addition  to  his 
other  dignities.  Ho  was  also  made  a 
knight  of  St  Jago ;  and  in  the  armo- 
rial bearings  which  he  inherited  by  the 
father^s  side,  were  introduced  the  black 
eagle  and  the  two  pillars  emblazoned 
on  the  royal  arms.  A  ship,  a  llama, 
and  an  Indian  city  were  further  added; 
"while  the  legend  anuounced  that 
under  the  auspices  of  Charles,  and 
by  the  industry,  the  genius,  and  the 
resources  of  Pizarro,  Peru  had  been 
discovered  and  reduced  to  tranquil- 
lity." A  premature  announcement, 
which  many  subsequent  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  violence  sadly  belied. 
As  regards  the  good  faith  kept  by 
Pizarro  with  Almagro  and  his  other 
companions,  and  the  degree  of  sin- 
cerity and  perseverance  with  which 
he  pressed  their  claims  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  Mr  Prcscott  is  justly  scep- 
tical; and  much  of  the  conqueror^s 
after-conduct  compels  us  to  believe 
that  in  such  solicitations  it  was  one 
word  for  his  friend  and  two  for  him- 
self. It  is  less  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  his  dissimulation  and  double- 
dealing,  and  the  dissensions  resulting 
from  them,  than  to  accompany  him 
upon  his  final  expedition  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas. 

Although,  by  the  article*  of  the 
ctxpitulacion^  Pizarro  was  bound  to 
raise,  within  six  months  of  its  date,  a 
well-equipped  force  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  it  was  with  less  than 
three-fourths  of  that  number  that  he 
saUcd  from  Panama  in  January  1531. 
Oareftd  to  secure  an  ample  share 
of  the  profit*  of  the  enterprise, 
the  Spanish  government  did  nothing 
to  assist  it,  beyond  providing  some 
artillery  and  a  few  military  stores. 
Pizarro  must  find  the  funds  and  the 
men,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
To  obtain  the  latter,  ho  repaired  to 
his  native  town  of  Truxillo  in  Estrc- 
madura,  where  he  recruited  a  few 
followers.    Amongst  them  were  four 


of  his  brothers — ^three  illegitimate  like 
himself,  and  one  legitimate,  Hernando 
Pizarro,  a  man  of  talent  and  energy, 
but  of  turbulent  and  overbearing  dis- 
position, who  cut  an  important  figure 
in  the  Peruvian  campaigns,  "'fliey 
were  all  poor,  and  proud  as  they  were 
poor,"  says  Oviedo,  who  had  seen 
them,  "  and  their  eagerness  for  gain 
was  in  proportion  to  their  poverty." 
Consequently  the  New  World  was 
the  very  place  for  them.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  listened  eagerly  to  Pizarro's 
account  of  the  wealth  to  be  obtained 
there,  hesitated  to  seek  it  through  the 
avenue  of  perils  by  which  it  was  to 
be  reached.  As  to  money,  those  who 
had  it  were  loath  to  invest  on  such 
frail  security  as  Penivian  mines ;  thus 
proving  themselves  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  many  in  more  recent 
times.  Cortes,  it  is  said,  assisted 
Pizarro  to  the  necessary  funds,  which 
he  would  hardly  have  raised  without 
the  aid  of  the  Mexican  conqueror; 
and  the  stipulated  six  months  having 
expired,  the  newly-made  governor  of 
Peru  cut  his  cables,  and  in  all  haste 
left  the  shores  of  Spain,  feariug  that 
if  the  incompleteness  of  his  prepara- 
tions got  wind,  the  Spanish  crown 
might  recede  from  its  share  of  the 
contract.  At  Panama,  recruits  were 
as  reluctant  and  scarce  as  in  Spain; 
and  at  last,  impatient  of  delay,  ho 
started  on  his  expedition  with  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and 
twenty-seven  horses.  Their  equip- 
ment, however,  was  good ;  they  were 
well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and,  above  all,  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess. Before  their  departiure,  their 
banners  and  the  royal  standard  were 
blessed  by  a  Dominican  monk,  and 
the  soldiers  took  the  sacrament. 

Ajichoring  after  thirteen  days'  sail 
in  the  Bay  of  St  Iklatthew,  Pizan-o 
landed  his  men  and  marched  along 
the  coast.  Uc  at  first  intended  not 
to  disembark  till  he  reached  Tumbez, 
of  whose  riches  and  fertility  he  enter- 
tained a  pleasant  recollection;  but, 
bafiled  by  winds,  he  altered  his  de- 
termination. He  had,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter have  adliered  to  it.  True,  that 
the  emeralds  and  gold  found  at 
Coaque  encouraged  his  followers, 
and  enabled  the  politic  adventurer  to 
make  a  large  remittance  to  Panama,' 
to  dazzle  the  colonists  and  induce 
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Yolonteers.    But  the  sufferings  of  the 
Spaniards    on   their  march  through 
those  sultry  and  unhealthy  regions, 
were  very  great.    Encumbered  with 
heavy  armour  and  thick  cotton  doub- 
lets, they  toiled  wearily  along  beneath 
a  burning  sun  and  over  sands  scarce 
less  scorching.  Fortunately,  they  were 
nnmolested  by  the  natives,  who  fled 
on  their  approach.    They  had  enough 
to  do  to  combat  disease  and  the  cli- 
mate.    "A  strange  epidemic  broke 
out  in  the  little  army ;  it  took  the  form 
of  ulcers,  or  rather  of  hideous  warts 
of  great  size,  which  covered  the  body, 
and  when  lanced,  as  was  the  case  with 
some,  discharged  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  as  proved  fatal  to  the  sufferer." 
Mr  Prescott  recognises  in  this  horrible 
malady — which  he  says  made  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  invasion,  and  did 
not  long  survive  it — "one  of  those 
plagues  from  the  vial  of  wrath,  which 
the  destroying  angel  who  follows  in 
the  path  of  the  conqueror  pours  out 
on  the  devoted  nations."    Conquerors 
and    conquered,     however,   suffered 
from  it  alike ;  and  as  to  its  having 
speedily  become  extinct,  we  suspect 
that  it  is  still  well  known  in  Peni. 
The  f?errti^a»,  described  byDr  Tschudi 
in  his  valuable  and  delightful  narra- 
tive of  Peruvian  travel,  and  which  the 
natives  attribute  to  the  noxious  qua- 
lities of  certain  streams,  is  coincident 
in  its  symptoms  with  the  disease  that 
afflicted  Pizarro's  followers,  diminish- 
ing their  numbers  and  imi)eding  their 
progress.    The  arrival  of  one  or  two 
small   reinforcements  filled   up    the 
vacancies  thus  made  in  their  ranks, 
and  the  march  was  continiipd  until 
the   adventurers    found    themselves 
opposite  the  island   of  Puna,  upon 
which  Pizarro  resolved  to  pitch  his 
camp,  and  there  plan  his  attack  upon 
*^e  neighbouring  city  of  Tumbez.  Be- 
i^^^vcen  the  Tumbese  and  the  men  of 
ina  there  was  a  long-standing  feud, 
id  the  former  lost  no  opportunity  of 
?^<  citing  Pizarro's   suspicions  of  the 
^^1  anders.  Having  been  informed  that 
*^Ti  or  twelve    chiefs  were  plotting 
?-^ainst  him,  he  seized  and  delivered 
^*^cm  to  their  rivals,  who  forthwith 
S^^t  off  their  heads.    A  battle  was  the 
V^^mediate    consequence;     and    the 
^'^iidful  of  SpaniaixLs  defeated  several 
^^ousand    Pun4   warriors,    mowing 
^^em  down  with  musketry  and  sabre. 


As  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  tho^e 
days,  the  Christians  received  encou- 
ragement from  Heaven.  "In  the 
battle,"  saysMontesiuos  with  laudable 
gravity,  "  many,  both  of  our  people 
iind  of  the  IncLians,  saw  that  in  the 
air  there  were  two  other  camps— oue 
led  on  by  the  archangel  St  Michael 
with  sword  and  buckler,  the  other  by 
Lucifer  and  his  m^Tmidons;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  Castilians  cry  victor}-, 
than  the  demons  lied,  and  from  out 
of  a  mighty  whirlwind  terrible 
voices  were  heard  to  exclaim — 
^Thou  hast  conquered  I  Michael, 
thou  hast  conquered  !'  Hence  Don 
Francisco  Pizarro  was  inspired  with 
so  great  a  devotion  to  the  holy 
archangel  that  ho  vowed  to  call  by 
his  name  the  lirst  city  he  should 
found,  fulfilling  the  same,  as  we 
shall  presently  see."  These  angelic 
interventions  were  common  enough 
both  ui  the  Moorish  and  American 
wars  of  Spain,  and  have  been  com- 
memorated by  many  artists,  whose 
paintings,  for  the  most  part  more 
curious  in  design  than  skilful  in  exe- 
cution, are  still  to  be  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  Peninsula.  Pizarro  was 
twice  favoured  with  such  celestial 
succours ;  the  second  time  at  the 
fight,  or  rather  massacre,  of  Caxa- 
malca,  when  certainly  he  required 
little  aid  against  the  panic-stricken 
hordes,  who  fell,  like  grass  before  the 
mower's  scythe,  under  the  tierce  sabre- 
cuts  of  the  martial  Spaniards.  Never- 
theless, ^^a  terrible  apparition  ap- 
l^earcd  in  the  air  during  the  onslaught. 
It  consisted  of  a  woman  and  a  child, 
and  at  their  side  a  horseman,  all 
clothed  in  white,  on  a  milk-white 
charger, — doubtless  the  valiant  St 
James, — who,  with  his  sword  glanc- 
ing lightning,  smote  down  the  infidel 
host,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
resistance."  Thus  gravely  and  rever- 
ently deposeth  the  worthy  Fray 
Naharro,  who  had  his  information 
from  three  monks  of  liis  order  pre- 
sent in  the  fight. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  and  his  band 
upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  occurred  at 
a  moment  most  favourable  to  their 
projects  of  appropriation.  The  coun- 
try had  just  emerged  from  a  sanguinary 
civil  war,  in  which  many  of  its  best 
warriors  had  perished ;  the  throne  of 
the  Incas  was  occupied  by  a  usurper, 
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who,  to  cement  bis  power,  had  shed 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  the  royal 
family,  his  own  brethren  and  relatives. 
These  events  had  been  thus  brought 
about: — ^Tlic  warlike  Inca  and  con- 
queror of  Quito,  Huayna  Capac,  for- 
got, on  his  death-bed,  the  sagacity 
that  had  marked  his  reign;  and,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  empire,  divided  his 
dominions  between  Iluascar,  his  legi- 
timate heir,  and  Atahuallpa,  a  pet  son 
whom  he  had  had  by  one  of  his  nume- 
rous concubines.    The  old  Inca  died, 
and,  for  five  years,  his  two  successors 
reigned,  Mrithout  quarrel,  over  their 
respective  territories.  Then  dissensions 
arose  between  them  ;  wai*  broke  out ; 
and  in  two  great  fights,  one  at  the 
foot  of  Chimborazo,  the  other  on  the 
plains  of  Cuzco,  Atahuallpa*s  troops, 
veterans  gi'own  gray  under  his  father's 
banner,  were  completely  victorious. 
Iluascar  was  taken  prisoner  and  shut 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Xauxa ;  his  rival 
assumed  the  borla  or  scarlet  diadem 
of  the  Incas,  and,  using  his  victory 
with  little  moderation,  if  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  and  subsequent  Spanish 
writers  arc  to  be  believed,  butchered, 
with  circumstances  of  greafr  cniclty, 
all  of  the  Inca  blood  upon  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.    Mr  Prcscott,  how- 
ever, doubts  the  veracity  of  GarcUasso, 
the  son  of  a  niece  of  Uuayna  Capac 
and  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who  arrived 
in  Peru,  soon  after  its  conquest,  in  the 
suite   of  Pedro  de  Alvarado.      His 
origin,  and  familiarity  with  the  Peru- 
vian tongue,  should  ensure  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statements ;  whilst  his 
relationship,  by  the  father's  side,  with 
a  family  illustrious  in  letters  as  in 
arms,  seems  to  guarantee  his  literary 
capacity.    But  Garcilasso  was  sadly 
given  to  romancing;   and  his  pages 
exhibit,  amidst  much  that  is  really 
valuable,  great  exaggeration  and  cre- 
dulity.   If  we  could  implicitly  credit 
his  statements  of  Atahuallpa's  atro- 
cities, our  sympathy  with  the  Inca, 
betrayed,  dethroned,  and  finally  mur- 
dered, by  the  Spaniards,  would  be 
materially  lessened.    The  triumph  of 
the  usurper  occurred  only  a  few  months 

Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Peru  by 
*izan*o,  in  the  spring  of  1532. 
After  the  battle  of  Pund  the  Spa- 
niards were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
enemy,  who  kept  up  a  desultory  and 


harassing  warfare,  and  they  welcomed 
with  joy  the  arrival  of  a  strong  rein- 
forcement under  Hernando  de  Soto, 
the  ftiture  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 
With  a  hundred  fresh  men  and  a  sup- 
ply of  horses  for  the  cavalry,  Pizarra 
did  not  hesitate  to  cross  to  the  main- 
land. The  inhabitants,  although  pre- 
viously on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  Spaniards,  opposed  their 
landing,  but  with  no  great  energy; 
and  a  charge  of  horse  drove  them  to 
the  woods.  At  Tumbez,  however,  a 
grievous  disappointment  awaited  the 
invaders.  With  the  exception  of  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  principal  buildings,  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  ground;  and 
of  the  rich  spoils  the  Spaniards  had 
reckoned  upon,  not  a  trace  was  left. 
The  adventurers  were  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  this  discovery.  "The 
gold  of  Peru  seemed  only  like  a 
deceitful  phantom,  which,  after  beck- 
oning them  on  through  toil  and  danger^ 
vanished  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  grasp  it."  They  lost  heart  in  this 
search  after  an  intangible  treasure; 
and  Pizarro,  fearing  disatfection  as  a 
consequence  of  inaction,  hurried  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At 
thirty  leagues  from  Tumbez,  he  found- 
ed, in  conformity  with  liis  vow,  the 
city  of  San  Miguel ;  and,  after  waithig 
several  weeks  for  further  reinforce- 
ments and  receiving  none,  he  left  fifty 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  new 
settlement,  and  marched  with  the 
remainder  in  search  of  the  Inca,  pro- 
claiming every  where,  as  he  proceeded, 
the  religion  of  Christ,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Charies  the  Fifth. 

And  hew,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  at 
any  period  of  his  career,  we  arc  struck 
by  the  genius  and  activity  of  Pizarro, 
and  by  his  wonderful  ascendency  over 
a  band  of  restless  desperadoes.  With- 
in five  months  after  landing  at  Tum- 
bez, he  had  made  an  extensive  tour 
of  observation,  established  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  Indians,  par- 
celled out  lands,  cut  timber,  and 
quarried  stone;  founded  a  city,  and 
organised  a  municipal  government. 
A  church  and  a  fortress — always  the 
two  first  edifices  in  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can town, — a  storehouse  and  a  court 
of  justice,  strongly,  if  not  elegantly 
built,  had  already  arisen.  Strict  dis- 
cipline was  maintained  amongst  the 
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Spaniards,  who  were  forbidden,  nndcr 
heavy  penalties,  to  molest  or  ill-treat 
the  natives ;  and,  most  astonishing  of 
all,  Pizarro  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
lapacions  followers  to  relinquish  their 
shares  in  the  gold  and  silver  already 
collected,  which  was  sent,  after  a  fifth 
had  been  deducted  for  the  crown,  to 
pay  off  the  ship-owners  and  those 
who  had  supplied  stores  for  the  expe- 
dition.   After  the  settlement  of  these 
preliminaries,  he  struck  boldly  into 
the  heart  of  the  land.    Ills  army  (the 
name  is  a  mockery,  applied  to  such  a 
force)  consisted  of  sixty-seven  cavalry 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  infantry, 
amongst  whom  were  only  three  arque- 
busiers    and    twenty   crossbo^vmen. 
With  this  paltry  troop  he  dared  to 
advance  against  the  powerful  army 
which  he  had  ascertained  was  encamp- 
ed  under   command  of  Atahuallpa, 
within  twelve  days'  journey  of  San 
Miguel.  We  read  of  subsequent  events 
and  scarcely  wonder  at  a  mob  of  timid 
Peruvians  being  dispersed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  resolute  men,  mail-clad,  well 
disciplined,  and  inured  to  war,  but 
in  numbers    as   one  to  a   hundred 
of  those  opposed  to  them.    PizaiTo, 
however,   had   no  assurance  of  the 
slight  resistance  he  should  meet ;  he 
could  know  but  imperfectly  the  re- 
sources of  the  Inca ;  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  natural  obstacles  the 
country  might  oppose  to  his  progress, 
and  of  the  ambuscades  that  might  be- 
set his  path.     His  dauntless  spirit 
paused  not  for  such  considerations. 
And,  scanty  as  his  numbers  were,  he 
did  not  fear  to  risk  their  diminution,  by 
a  proposal  resembling  that  of  Harry 
the  Fifth  to  his  troops.    Tliose  who 
had  no  heart  for  the  expedition,  he 
announced  to  his  little  band,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  their  departure  from  San 
Miguel,  were  at  full  liberty  to  return 
to  the  city.    The  garrison  was  weak, 
^e  would  gladly  see  it  reinforced,  and 
any  who  chose  to  rejoin  it  should  have 
dotted  to  them  the  same  share  of  laud 
*Jid  number   of  Indian    vassals   as 
^hose  Spaniards  who  had  remained  in 
^e  settlement. 

r*  **  He  -which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
■***  him  depart:  his  passport  shall  he  ma<le, 
-^^  crowns,  for  convoj,  put  into  his  purse.'* 

Precisely  similar  to  the  proclama- 
**oa  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  was  that 


of  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  He  pre- 
ferred weakening  his  force,  already  far 
too  feeble,  to  retaining  the  discon- 
tented and  pusUlanimous.  The  con- 
tagion of  bad  example  had  more  terrors 
for  him  than  the  hosts  of  Atahuallpa. 
And  he  **  would  not  die  in  that  man's 
company  yvho  feared  his  fellowship  to 
die  with  him.^'  Only  nine  of  his 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  fol- 
lowers availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission, thus  boldly  accorded  them, 
to  retrace  their  steps.  With  the  resi- 
due Pizarro  resumed  his  march. 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  tteir 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  increased. 
Rivers  impeded  their  progress,  and 
they  had  to  construct  bridges  and  rafts. 
They  passed  through  well-built  to^\^ls, 
where  they  saw   large  magazines  of 
militar}'  stores  and  rations,  and  along 
handsome   paved   roads,  shaded  by 
avenues  of  trees,  and  watered  by  ar- 
tificial streamlets.     The  farther  they 
penetrated  into  the  country,  the  more 
convinced  they  were  of  its  resources 
and  civilisation,  far  beyond  any  thing 
they  had  anticipated,  and  the  more 
sensible  they  became  of  the  great 
temerity  of  their  enterprise.    When 
they  strove  to  learn  the  Inca's  inten- 
tions and  whereabouts,  the  contradic- 
tory information  they  obtained  added 
to  their  perplexity.    The  Inca,  it  was 
said,  was  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  tranquilly  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eight-score  intruders  who 
thus  madly  ran  into  the  lion's  jaws« 
This  was  discouraging  enough.    And 
when  the  Spaniards  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stupendous  Andes,  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  Caxamalca, 
and  were  to  be  crossed  by  means  of 
paths  and  passes  of  the  most  danger- 
ous description,  easily  defensible  by 
tens  against  thousands,  their  hearts 
failed  them,  and  many  were  of  opinion 
to  abandon  the  original  plan  and  take 
the  road  to  Cuzco,  which  wound  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  broad,  shady, 
and  pleasant.    Pizan-o  was  deaf  to 
this  proposal.      His    eloquence  and 
firmness    prevailed,  and    the   Andes 
were    crossed,  with    much  toil,   but 
without  molestation  from  the  Peru- 
vians. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
Inca's  motives  in  thus  neglecting  the 
many  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
annihilating  the  Spaniards.  Ills  whol« 
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conduct  at  this  time  is  mystcrions  and 
unaccountable,  greatly  at  yariance 
with  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
which  he  had  given  proof  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire,  and 
wars  against  Iluascar.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  crnsh  the  encroaching 
foreigners  in  the  defiles  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, instead  of  allowing  them  to 
descend  8afely  into  the  plain,  where 
their  cavalry  and  discipline  gave  them 
great  advantages.  Perhaps  it  never 
occorred  to  Atahuallpa  that  so  trifiiug 
a  force  could  contend  under  any  cir- 
cuJhstances,  with  a  chance  of  success, 
against  his  numerous  aimy.  In  their 
intestine  wars,  the  Peruvians  fought 
with  much  resolution.  In  the  battle 
of  Quipayan,  which  placed  the  crown 
of  Pcni  on  Atahuallpa's  head,  the 
fight  raged  from  dawn  till  simset,  and 
the  slaughter  was  prodigious,  both 
parties  exhibiting  gi'eat  courage  and 
obstinacy.  And  subsequently,  in  en- 
gagements with  the  Spaniards,  proofs 
of  Peruvian  valour  were  not  wanting. 
After  the  death  of  Atahuallpa,  on  the 
march  to  Cuzto,  more  than  one  fierce 
fight  occuiTcd  between  Spanish  cavalry 
and  Pcnivian  wamors,  in  which  the 
former  had  not  always  the  advantage. 
"Wlien  Cuzco  was  burned,  and  siege 
laid  to  its  fortresses,  one  of  these  was 
valiantly  defended  bv  an  Inca  noble, 
whose  single  arm  struck  the  assailants 
from  the  ramparts  as  fast  as  they 
attained  their  summit.  And  when, 
several  ladders  having  been  planted  at 
once,  the  Si)aniards  swarmed  up  on 
all  points,  and  overpowered  the  last  of 
his  followers,  the  heroic  savage  still 
would  not  }ield.  "Finding  further 
resistance  ineffectual,  he  sprang  to  the 
edge  of  the  battlemc^nts,  and,  casting 
away  his  war-club,  wrapped  his 
mantle  around  him  and  threw  himself 
headlong  from  the  summit."  Relying 
on  the  braver}'  of  his  troops,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  Spaniards,  although 
compact  in  array,  and  formidable  by 
their  horses  and  weapons,  were  in 
numbers  most  insignificant,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Inca  felt  sure  of  catching 
and  caging  them  whenever  he  chose, 
and  was  tlierefore  in  no  hurry  to  do 
it,  but,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  chose 
to  play  >^ith  before  devouring  them. 
Tliis  agrees,  too,  with  the  account  given 
in  an  imperfect  manuscript,  the  work 
of  one  of  the  old  conquerors,  quoted 


by  Mr  Prescott.  "Holding  us  for 
very  little,  and  not  reckoning  that  a 
hundred  and  ninety  men  could  offend 
him,  he  allowed  us  to  pass  through 
that  defile,  and  through  many  others 
equally  bad,  because  really,  as  we 
afterwards  knew  and  ascertained,  his 
intention  was  to  see  us,  and  question 
us  as  to  whence  we  came,  and  who  had 

sent  us,  and  what  wc  wanted 

and  afterwards  to  take  our  horses  and 
the  things  that  most  pleased  him,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  remainder."  Tliese 
calculations  were  more  than  neutra- 
lised by  the  decision  and  craft  of  the 
white  man.  Established  in  Caxa- 
malca,  whose  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
had  deserted  the  town  on  liis  ap- 
proach, Pizarro  beheld  before  him  **a 
white  cloud  of  pavilions,  covering  the 
ground  as  thick  as  snow-flakes,  for 
the  space  apparently  of  several  miles.'* 
In  front  of  the  tents  were  fixed  the 
warriors'  lances;  and  at  night  innume- 
rable watch-fire*,  making  the  moun- 
tain-slope resemble,  saysan  eyewitness, 
"  a  very  starry  heaven,"  struck  doubt 
and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  that  little 
Christian  band.  *^  All,"  says  one  of 
the  Conquistadores,  "  remaining  with 
much  fear,  because  we  were  so  few, 
and  had  entered  so  fjir  into  the  land, 
where  we  could  not  receive  succours." 
All,  save  one,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  ^^nture,  who  showed  himself  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  nobly  justified 
his  followers'  confidence.  Pizarro  saw 
that  retreat  was  impossible,  inaclion 
ruinous,  and  he  resolved  to  set  all 
upon  a  cast  by  executmg  a  project  of 
unparalleled  boldness.  The  Inca,  who 
very  soon  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone, 
had  ordered  the  Spaniards  *to  occupy 
the  buildings  on  the  chief  square  at 
Caxamalca,  and  no  others,  and  had 
also  signified  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  strangers  so  soon  as  a  fast  he  was 
keeping  sliould  be  at  an  end.  The 
square,  or  rather  triangle,  was  of 
great  extent,  and  consisted  of  a  stone 
fortress,  and  of  large,  low,  wide- 
doored  halls,  that  seemed  intended 
for  barracks.  Upon  this  square 
Pizarro  jirepared  to  receive  his  royal 
visitor. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Atahuallpa 
made  liLs  api)carance,  at  the  head  of 
his  immerous  army,  variously  esti- 
mated by  Pizarro's  secretary  and 
others  there  present,  at  from  thirty  to 
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fifty  thousand  men.  These  halted  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  the 
Inca  began  to  pitch  his  tents,  and  sent 
word  to  Pizarro  that  he  had  postponed 
his  yisit  to  the  following  morning. 
The  Spanish  leader  deprecated  this 
change  of  plan,  and  said  that  he  fully 
expected  Atahuallpa  to  sup  with  him ; 
whereupon  the  Inca,  either  from 
good  nature,  or  lured  by  the  prospect 
of  a  feast,  entered  the  town  with  a 
comparatively  small  retinue.  "  He 
brought  with  him,"  says  Hernando 
Rzarro,  in  a  manuscript  letter,  "  five 
or  six  thousand  Indians,  unarmed, 
save  with  small  clubs,  and  slings,  and 
bags  of  stones."  In  fact,  it  appears 
from  all  accounts  that  very  few  of 
them  had  any  arms  at  all.  Upon  a 
throne  of  gold,  borne  on  an  open 
litter,  by  Peruvian  nobles  in  a  rich 
azure  livery,  the  Inca  came,  and 
paused  in  the  square.  Not  a  Spaniard 
was  to  be  seen,  save  Fray  Vicente  de 
Valvcrde,  Pizarro's  chaplain,  who, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  addressed 
the  royal  visitor  in  a  homily  whicli, 
to  judge  from  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects it  embraced,  can  have  been  of 
no  trifling  length.  Beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
pounded the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
talked  of  St  Peter  and  the  Pope,  and 
finally,  with  singular  coolness,  re- 
quested his  astonished  hearer  to 
change  his  religion,  and  become  a 
tributary  of  the  Emperor.  NaturaUy 
oflfended  at  such  presumptuous  propo- 
sitions, Atahuallpa  answered  with 
some  heat,  and  threw  doysn  a  Bible 
or  breviary  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  friar's  hand.  The  friar 
hiuried  ta  Pizarro.  "Do  you  not 
see,"  he  said,  "  that  whilst  we  waste 
our  breath  talking  to  this  dog,  the 
fields  are  filling  with  Indians?  Set 
on  at  once!  I  absolve  you."  Slay! 
Slay!  mass  or  massacre.  The  old 
cry  of  the  Romish  priest,  covetous  of 
converts.  The  sword  in  one  hand, 
the  crucifix  in  the  other ;  abjuration 
erf  heresy,  or  the  blood  of  heretics. 
In  Smitbfield  and  the  Cevcnnes,  on 
the  dread  eve  of  St  Bartholomew, 
and  amidst  the  gentle  sun-worshippers 
of  Peru, — such  has  ever  been  the  max- 
im of  the  ministers  of  a  religion  of 
mercy.  In  this  instance  the  appeal 
to  violence  was  not  unheard.  Pizarro 
waved  a  scarf,  a  signal  gun  was  fired 


from  the  fort,  the  barrack  doors  flew 
open,  and,  armed  to  the  teeth,  the 
Spaniards  sprang  into  the  plaza, 
shouting  the  fierce  slogan  before  which, 
in  Granada's  sunny  re^a,  the  Moslem 
had  so  often  quailed.  "  Santiar/o  y  h 
dlosP''  St  James  and  at  them!  was 
the  cry,  as  the  steel-clad  cavalry 
spurred  into  the  crowd,  carving,  with 
trenchant  blade,  path.s  through  the 
confused  and  terrified  Indians ;  whilst 
musketry  flashed,  and  two  falconets, 
placed  in  the  fort,  vomited  death  upon 
the  mob.  The  exit  from  the  plaza 
was  soon  choked  with  corpses,  and 
the  living,  debarred  escape  by  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  could  but  stand 
and  be  slaughtered.  The  square  was 
soon  con  verted  into  a  shambles. 

"  Even  as  they  fell,  in  tiles  they  lay,'* 

slain  in  cold  blood,  and  innocent 
of  offence.  At  last  "  such  was  the 
agony  of  the  siu^ivors  under  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  their  assailants,  that 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  by  their 
convulsive  stniggles,  burst  through 
the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  clay  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
plaza  I "  And  the  country  was  covered 
with  fugitives,  flying  l)efore  the  ter- 
rible sweep  of  the  Spanish  sabre. 

"The Marquis,"  says  Pedro  Pizarro, 
"  called  out,  saying,  '  Ix^t  none  wound 
the  Inca,  under  pain  of  his  life!'" 
Atahuallpa  was  to  be  made  prisoner, 
not  killed.  Ai'ound  him  a  faithful 
few,  his  nobles  and  court,  fought 
desperately  to  protect  their  sovereign. 
Unarmed,  they  grappled  with  the 
Spaniards,  clung  to  their  horses,  and 
tried  to  drag  them  from  their  saddles. 
Tlie  struggle  was  of  some  duration, 
and  night  approached  when,  several 
of  the  palanquin-bearers  having  been 
slain,  the  litter  was  overturned,  and 
the  Inca  fell  into  the  arms  of  Pizarro 
and  his  comrades.  H(i  was  carefully 
secured  in  an  adjacent  building,  the 
news  of  his  capture  quickly  spread, 
and  the  whole  Indian  army  disbanded 
and  fled,  panic-struck  at  the  loss 
of  their  sovereign.  Tlie  number 
that  fell  that  day  is  very  variously 
stated.  *'Tliey  killed  them  all,"  says 
one  authority,  a  nephew  of  Atahuallpa, 
on  whose  testimony  Mr  Prescott  in- 
clines to  place  reliance,  "  with  horses, 
with  swords,  with  arquebuses,  as 
though  they  were  sheep.  None  made 
resistance,  and  out  of  ten  thousand 
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not  two  hundred  escaped."  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  Other 
acconnts  state  the  number  of  dead  as 
far  smaller,  but  there  appears  ground 
to  believe  that  four  or  Ave  thousand 
fell.  The  example  was  terrible,  and 
well  suited  to  strike  the  Peruvians 
with  terror.  But  the  extermination 
of  the  whole  Indian  army  would  have 
been  of  less  importance  than  the 
Bingle  captive  Pizarro  had  made,  and 
whom,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  he 
had  to  sup  with  him  when  the  fight 
was  done.  Deprived  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  viewing  with  a  superstitious 
awe  the  audacious  stranger  who  had 
dared  to  lay  hands  upon  his  sacred 
person,  the  Indians  lost  heart,  and 
were  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

The  capture  of  the  Inca,  although  so 
Important  and  beneficial  in  its  results, 
occasioned  Pizarro  some  embarrass- 
ment. He  was  anxious  to  march 
upon  the  capital,  but  feared  to  risk 
himself  on  the  roads  and  mountains 
with  the  Inca  in  his  keeping ;  and  as  he 
could  not  spare  a  sufficient  guard  to 
leave  behind  with  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  patiently  for  reinforce- 
ments. Atahuallpa,  who  did  not  want 
for  penetration,  but  in  the  words  of  an 
old  manuscript,  "  was  veiy  wise  and 
discreet,  a  friend  of  knowledge,  and 
subtle  of  understanding,"  soon  found 
out  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  least  as 
eager  to  accumulate  gold  as  to  dis- 
«  seminate  their  religion.  He  ofiered 
to  buy  his  liberty,  and  a  room  full  of 
gold  was  the  prodigious  ransom  he 
proposed.  Tlie  length  of  the  apart- 
ment he  engaged  to  fill  is  variously 
stated.  The  most  moderate  account 
makes  it  twenty-two  feet.  Hernando 
Pizarro  says  it  was  thirty-five.  The 
width  was  seventeen  feet,  and  the  gold 
was  to  be  piled  up  as  high  as  the  Inca 
could  reach,  which  was  about  nine 
feet  from  the  ground.  A  smaller 
room  was  to  be  filled  twice  with 
silver.  Pizarro  having  accepted,  or 
allowed  his  prisoner  to  infer  that  he 
accepted,  this  very  handsome  price  for 
his  liberty,  the  captive  sovereign  took 
measures  to  collect  the  stipulated 
treasure.  Palaces  and  temples  were 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and  from 
distant  parts  of  Peru  gold  was  sent  to 
complete  the  Inca*s  ransom.  The 
aflrreement  was  that  it  should  not  be 
]    Ited,  but  piled  up   in  the  room 


in  whatever  form  it  arrived,  which 
gave  Atahuallpa  some  advantage 
Goblets,  salvers,  vases,  and  curious 
imitations  of  plants  and  animals,  were 
amongst  the  heterogeneous  contri- 
butions that  soon  began  to  rise  high 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Inca^s  prison. 
*^  Among  the  plants,  the  most  beauti- 
ful was  the  Indian  com,  in  which  the 
golden  ear  was  sheathed  in  its  broad 
leaves  of  silver,  from  which  hung  a 
rich  tassel  of  threads  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal.  A  fountain  was  also 
much  admired,  which  sent  up  a  spark- 
ling jet  of  gold,  while  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  same  metal  played  in  the 
waters  at  the  base."  But  the  greedy 
conquerors  grew  impatient,  and  thought 
the  gold  came  too  slowly,  although  on 
some  days  a  value  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  castellanos  was  added  to  the 
store.  Rumours  of  a  rising  of  the 
Peruvians  were  spread  abroad,  and 
Atahuallpa  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  Spaniards.  These,  and 
especially  a  strong  reinforcement  that 
had  arrived  under  Almagro's  orders, 
became  clamorous  for  the  Inca's  death. 
They  had  already  divided  all  that  had 
arrived  of  his  ransom,  equivalent  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  millions 
and  a  half  sterling,  besides  fifty  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  At  last  the 
Inca  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  most 
absurd  charges,  "  having  reference  to 
national  usages,  or  to  his  personal  re- 
lations, over  which  the  Spanish  con- 
querors had  no  jurisdiction."  Thus, 
he  was  accused  of  idolatry  and  adul- 
tery, and  of  squandering  the  pubhc 
revenues,  since  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards!  His  death, 
in  short,  was  decreed,  and  liis  butchers 
were  not  very  nice  about  the  pretext. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a 
reason  to  condemn  is  as  easily  found 
as  a  rope  to  hang.  Some  few  honest 
and  humane  men  there  were  in  the 
court,  who  rejected  the  false  evidence 
brought  before  them,  and  denied  the 
authority  of  the  tribunal.  But  their 
objections  were  overruled,  and  they 
had  to  content  themselves  with  enter- 
ing a  protest  against  proceedings 
which  they  justly  held  to  be  arbitrary 
and  illegal.  Father  Valverde  was  not 
one  of  those  who  leaned  to  mercy's 
side.  A  copy  of  the  sent<jnce,  con- 
demning Atahuallpa  to  be  burned  alivet 
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was  submitted  to  him  for  his  signature, 
which  he  gave  with  alacrity,  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  thelnca  deserved 
death.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  say,  at 
least  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  mock  trial  and  sub- 
sequent execution  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
conquerore  of  Peru,  an  eternal  blot 
upon  the  memory  of  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro.  To  avoid  the  flames,  Atahuallpa 
embraced  Christianity,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  strangulation,  after  being 
duly  baptised  and  shriven  by  the  cle- 
rical scoundrel  Valverde.  Previously 
he  had  begged  hard  for  his  life,  offer- 
ing twice  the  ransom  he  had  already 
paid,  and  guarantees  for  the  safety  of 
the  Spaniards.  "  What  have  I  done, 
or  my  children,"  said  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  ^Hhat  I  should  meet  such  a 
fat<5?  And  from  your  hands,  too," 
added  he  to  Pizarro — "you,  who  have 
met  friendship  and  kindness  from  my 
people,  with  whom  I  have  shared  my 
treasures,  who  have  received  nothing 
but  benefits  from  my  hands."  Adding 
hypocrisy  to  cruelty,  Pizarro  affected 
emotion.  In  its  sincerity  we  cannot 
believe,  or  that  he  coidd  not,  had 
he  chosen,  have  saved  Atahuallpa. 
"  I  myself,"  says  Pedro  Pizarro,  ever 
his  cousin's  eulogist  and  advocate, 
"  saw  the  Marquis  weep."  We  believe 
Pedro  Hes,  or  was  mistaken,  or 
that  the  tears  were  of  the  sort  called 
crocodile's.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
tenderness  of  the  stem  and  iron- 
hearted  conqueror  of  Peru. 

Although  the  luca's  ransom  had  not 
been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  pro- 
mised, Pizan'o  had  acquitted  his  pri- 
soner, some  time  previously  to  his 
death,  of  any  further  obligation  on 
that  score.  With  respect  to  this 
ransom,  Dr  Tschudi  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  doubtless  true 
in  the  main,  although  exaggerated 
in  the  details.  "  The  gold  which 
the  Inca  got  together  in  Caxamarca 
and  the  neighbourhood,  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  fill  half  the  room. 
He  therefore  sent  messengers  to 
Cuzco,  to  complete  the  amount  out  of 
the  royal  treasury ;  and  it  is  said  tliat 
eleven  thousand  Uamas,  each  bearing 
a  hundredweight  of  gold,  really  started 
thence  for  Caxamarca.  But  before 
they  arrived,  Atahuallpa  was  hung. 
The  terrible  news  ran  like  a  lighted 
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train  through  the  whole  countiy,  and 
reached  the  Indians  who  were  driving 
the  heavily  laden  llamas  over  the 
uplands  of  Central  Peru.  Panic- 
stricken,  they  buried  their  treasures 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  mournful 
message  was  delivered  to  them,  and 
dispei*sed  in  all  directions."  Eleven 
thousand  hundredweight  of  gold !  If 
this  were  true,  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  prisoner  brought  its 
own  punishment.  The  buried  treasure, 
whatever  its  amount,  has  never  been 
recovered,  although  numerous  re- 
searches have  been  made.  Either  the 
secret  has  perished  with  its  possessors, 
or  those  Peruvians  to  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down,  persist,  with  the  sullen 
and  impenetrable  reserve  that  forms 
a  distinguishing  trait  in  their  charac- 
ter, in  preventing  their  white  oppres- 
sors from  reaping  the  benefit  of  it. 

With  the  death  of  Atahuallpa,  tlie 
principal  danger  incurred  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru — that,  namely,  of 
a  combined  and  simultaneous  uprising 
of  the  nation  —  may  be  said  to  have 
tenninated.  Subsequently,  it  is  true, 
under  the  Inca  Manco,  a  terrible  in- 
sun*ection  occurred :  an  Indian  army, 
the  boldest,  best  equipped,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  foimidable  that  the 
Spaniards  had  seen,  boldly  assailed 
them,  bunied  Cuzco,  and  beleaguered 
them  in  the  citadel.  At  one  time 
Pizarro  felt  the  greatest  uneasiness  as 
to  the  possible  result  of  this  last  effort 
for  Peruvian  independence.  Seven 
hundred  Christians  fell  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle.  But  there  were  still 
sufficient  left  to  reduce  the  insurgents, 
and  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement. 
Lima  had  been  built,  and  fortified 
posts  established.  And  serious  as  this 
uprising  was,  there  hardly  seems  to 
have  been  a  probabUity  of  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  or 
of  their  expulsion  from  the  country,  at 
any  period  subsequent  to  Atahuallpa^s 
execution.  The  throne  vacant,  tho 
rights  of  succession  uncertain,  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country  fell 
to  pieces,  and  anarchy  ensued.  Peni- 
vian  generals  gathered  tlieir  aimies 
around  them,  seized  upon  provinces, 
declared  themselves  independent,  and 
were  beaten  in  detail.  Difficulties 
and  hardships  were  still  in  store  for 
the  conquerors  ;  privations,  and  pain- 
ful marches,  and  sharp  encounters; 
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bnt  they  were  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements, cheered  by  success,  and 
urged  on  by  their  thirst  of  gold,  which 
was  irritated  rather  than  assuaged  by 
the  rich  booty  they  had  made.  After 
crowning  with  his  own  hands  a  brother 
of  Atahuallpa,  selected  in  preference 
to  Manco,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne,  as  more  likely  to  be  a  docile 
instrument  in  his  hands,  Pizarro 
marched  upon  Cuzco,  the  much- 
talked-of  metropolis  of  Peru,  with 
a  force  that  now  amounted  to  nearly 
five  hundi'ed  men,  one-third  of 
them  cavaby.  After  a  shai-p  skir- 
mish or  two,  in  which  the  Peiii- 
vians  displayed  much  spirit  and 
bravery,  the  conquerors  entered  the 
capital.  They  were  disappointed  in 
the  amount  of  booty  found  there. 
Their  expectations  must  have  been 
outrageous,  for  the  spoil  was  very 
large.  The  great  temple  was  studded 
with  gold  plates  ;  its  gardens  glittered 
with  ornaments  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  In  a  cavern  near  the  city 
they  found  a  number  of  pure  gold 
vases,  and  ten  or  twelve  statues  of 
women,  as  large  as  life,  some  of  gold, 
others  of  silver.  The  stores  of  food, 
and  of  manufactures  for  clothing 
and  ornament,  were  very  numerous 
and  considerable.  And  theixj  were 
women's  dresses  composed  entirely 
of  gold  beads;  and  "in  one  place 
they  met  with  ten  planks  or  bars  of 
solid  sUver,  each  piece  being  twenty 
feet  in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth, 
and  two  or  three  inches  thick."  But 
the  rapacious  Europeans  were  not 
content,  and  some  of  the  inliabitants 
were  barbarously  tortiu^d  to  compel 
them  to  reveal  their  ludden  stores  of 
wealth.  Gold  lost  its  value,  and  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life  rose  to 
exorbitant  prices.  A  quire  of  paper 
was  worth  ten  golden  dollars,  a  bottle 
of  wine  fetched  sixty.  And  the 
inherent  Spanish  vice  of  gambling 
was  carried  to  a  j)rodigious  extent. 
Many  of  the  conquerors  thus  lost  the 
whole  of  their  booty.  One  man  had 
received  in  his  share  of  spoil  a  golden 
image  of  the  sun.  "  This  rich  prize 
the  spendthrift  lost  in  a  single  night ; 
whence  it  came  to  be. a  proverb  in 
Spain,  Juega  el  Sol  antes  que  amanezca, 
*  Play  away  the  sun  before  sunrise.* " 
With  the  capture  of  Cuzco,  or  very 
fioon  aft<}rwards,  the  unity  of  Spanish 


conquest  in  Peru  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  Previously  to  that  event, 
all  were  subordinate  to  Pizarro ;  none 
claimed  independence  of  him;  he 
kept  his  men  together,  and  with  his 
whole  force— excepting  the  small  gar- 
rison! at  St  Miguel — pushed  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  land.  It  was  by 
far  the  most  romantic  and  adventu- 
rous period  of  Spanish  operations  in 
the  empire  of  the  Incas.  But  now 
other  cavaliers  of  fortime,  good 
soldiers,  and  men  of  experience  in 
American  warfare,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  Peru,  eager  to  share  its 
treasures  and  territory.  Amongst 
these,  the  governor  oif  Guatimala, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortes' 
officei*s,  was  conspicuous.  Early  in 
1534,  he  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Cara- 
ques,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  "the  best  equipped  and  most 
formidable  array  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  tlie  southern  seas."  They 
marched  towards  the  rich  province  of 
Quito,  which  they  believed  to  be  still 
unexplored;  but  suffered  fiightfully 
on  the  road ;  and  on  emerging,  with 
greatly  diminished  numbers,  from  the 
Puertos  Ncvados,  a  terrible  mountaiu 
passage  where  many  of  the  troopers 
were  frozen  in  their  saddles,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  discover  the  hoof 
prints  of  Spanish  chargers,  proving 
that  they  had  been  forestalled. 
Benalcazar,  governor  of  San  Miguel, 
had  entered  the  province  witli  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  and  some 
native  auxiliaries.  lie  had  been  met 
by  the  Indian  general  Ruminavi ;  but 
the  son  of  the  Moor  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Peruvian,  and  after 
some  well-contested  fights,  the  stan- 
dai*d  of  Castile  waved  over  Quito's 
capital.  Almagro,  who  had  heanl 
of  Alvarado's  landing,  soon  joined 
Benalcazar,  and  together  they 
marched  to  oppose  theii*  intruding 
countrymen.  At  one  time  a  battle 
seemed  imminent,  but  matters  were 
finally  compromised,  Alvarado  receiv- 
ing one  hundred  thouaand pesos  de  ot-o^ 
and  re-embarking  his  men. 

Amongst  the  conquerors  themselves, 
dissensions  soon  broke  out.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  whom  Hernando  Pizarro  had 
been  sent  to  give  an  account  of  events 
in  Peru,,  and  to  submit  specimens  of  its 
riches  and  maimfactores,  had  received 
the  envoy  most  fevourably.   He  oou- 
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finned  his  previous  grants  of  land  to 
Francisco  Pizarro,   extending  them 
seventy  leagues  further  south,  and  em- 
powered  Aimagro   to  discover  and 
occupy  the  country  for  two  hundred 
leagues  south  of  that.  Disputes  about 
boundaries,  imbittered  by  the  rankling 
recollection  of  former  feuds,  soon  oc- 
cni^d  between  Fizarro'and  Almagro ; 
and  though  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion was  elTected,  a  civil  war  at  last 
broke  out,  where  both  parties  fought 
nominally  for  the  honour  and  profit 
of  the  Spanish  king,  and  in  reality 
for  their  own  peculiar  behoof  and  am- 
bition.    '' Ei  Rey  y  Ahnagro !  '    ''El 
Rey  y  Pizarro!''^  were  the  battle-cries 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Las  Salinas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco,  where, 
on  the  26th  April  1638,  Almagro  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Hernando  Fizarro, 
who,  finom  their  very  first  meeting, 
had  bitteriy  disliked  him.     ^^  Before 
the  battle  of  Salinas,  it  had  been  told 
to  Hernando  Pizarro  that  Almagro 
was  like  to  die.     ^Heaven  forbid,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  that  this  should  come  to 
pass  before  he  falls  into  my  hands !'" 
After  such  a  speech,  Almagro's  fate 
scarce  admitted  of  a  doubt.     He  was 
brought  to    trial,    on    charges  that 
covered  two   thousand  folio   pages. 
Found  guilty,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  perished  by  the  garrote. 
He  was  to  have  been  executed  on  the 
public  squure  of  Cuzco ;  but  public 
sympathy  was  so  strongly  enlisted  on 
his  side,  that  it  was  thought   more 
prudent  to  make  an  end  of  him  in  his 
dungeon.    The  chief  apparent  movers 
of  his  death,  Hernando  and  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  were  amongst  the  principal 
mourners  at  his  funeral — thus  aping 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  brother  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  paid  similar  honours 
to  his  victim  Atahuallpa.     The  Mar- 
quis   himself   was    on    his   way    to 
Cuzco  during  Almagro's  trial,  of  which 
he  was  cognizant.    lie  lingered  on  the 
road,  and  upon  reaching  the  river  Aban- 
cay  he  learned  his  rival's  death.    The 
old  farce  was  played  over  again.   He 
shed  tears,  for  whose  sincerity  none 
gave  him  credit.    Speedily  forgetting 
this    mockery  of  wo,     he     entered 
Cuzco  in  triumph,  richly  dressed,  and 
with  clang  of  martial  music.     There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  his    having 
secretly  instigated  and  entirely  ap- 
proved the  execution   of  Almagro. 


The  testimony  of  all  the  impartial 
historians  of  the  time  concurs  in  fix- 
ing its  odium  upon  him. 

But  the  crimes  of  this  great  con- 
queror and  bad  man  were  destined  to 
meet  punishment.  By  the  sword  he 
had  risen — ^by  the  sword  he  was  to 
perish ;  not  on  some  well-fought  bat- 
tle field,  with  shouts  of  victor}^  ring- 
ing in  his  ear,  but  in  his  palace  haU, 
by  the  assassin's  blade.  In  his  own 
fair  capital  of  Lima,  the  City  of  the 
Kings,  the  gem  of  the  Pacific,  which 
had  sprung  up  under  his  auspices 
with  incredible  rapidity — for  Pizarro 
seemed  to  impart  his  vast  energy  to 
all  about  him — a  score  of  conspirators, 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Almagro's 
son,  plotted  his  death.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  in  June  1541,  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  that  they  burst  into  his 
apartments,  with  cries  of  "  Death  to 
the  tyrant!"  A  number  of  >isitor8 
were  with  him,  but  they  were  imper- 
fectly armed,  and  deserted  him,  es- 
caping by  the  windows.  His  half- 
brother,  Martinez  de  Alcantara,  two 
pages  and  as  many  cavaliers,  were  all 
who  stood  forward  in  defence  of  their 
chief.  They  soon  fell,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  covered  with 
woimds.  But  Pizarro  was  not  the 
man  meekly  to  meet  his  death. 
Alone,  without  armour,  his  cloak 
around  one  arm,  his  good  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  the  old  hero  kept  his 
cowardly  assailants  at  bay,  with  a 
vigour  and  intrepidity  surprising  at 
his  advanced  age.  "What  hoi"  he 
cried,  "  traitors !  have  you  come  to 
kill  rac  in  my  own  house?  "  And  as 
he  spoke,  two  of  his  enemies  fell  be- 
neath his  blows.  "  Rada,  (the  chief 
of  the  conspirators)  impatient  of  the 
delay,  called  out  'Why  are  we  so 
long  about  it  ?  Do>vn  with  the 
tjTaut ! '  and  taking  one  of  his  com- 
panions, Narvaez,  in  his  arms,  he 
thrust  him  against  the  Marquis. 
Pizan'o,  instantly  grappling  with  his 
opponent,  ran  him  through  with  his 
sword,  liut  at  that  moment  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  throat,  and 
reeling,  he  sank  on  the  floor,  while 
the  swords  of  Rada  and  several  of  the 
conspu-ators  were  plunged  into  his 
body.  *  Jesu  1 '  exclaimed  the  dying 
man ;  and,  tracing  a  cross  with  his 
finger  on  the  bloody  floor,  he  bent 
down  his  head  to  kiss  it,  when  a 
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stroke,  more  friendly  than  the  rest, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence." 

Great  indeed  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  by  three  centuries  in  the 
world  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  of  foundation 
of  the  English  and  Spanish  empires  in 
America  is  not  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  offered  by  their  progress 
and  present  condition.  The  English, 
Dutch,  and  other  northern  nations, 
were  content  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the  new-found  lands,  without  attempt- 
ing their  conquest.  Settled  upon  the 
coast,  defending  themselves,  often 
with  extreme  difficulty,  against  the 
assaults  of  w^like  and  crafty  tribes, 
they  aimed  not  at  the  subjugation  of 
empires,  or,  if  visions  of  future  do- 
minion occasionally  crossed  the  ima- 
gination of  the  more  far-sighted,  the 
means  proposed  were  not  those  of 
armed  aggression  and  sanguinary 
spoliation,  but  the  comparatively  slow 
and  bloodless  victories  of  civilisation. 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  warlike 
and  ambitious  Spaniard  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when,  with  a  mixture 
of  crusading  zeal  and  freebooting 
greed,  he  shaped  his  caravel's  course 
for  distant  El-Dorado.  Not  with 
a  log-house  in  the  wilderness  was  he 
content ;  it  suited  not  his  lofty  and 
chivalrous  notions  to  clear  land  and 
plough  it,  and  water  the  stubborn 
ftirrow  with   his   forehead's   sweat. 


For  him  the  bright  cuirass,  the 
charging  steed,  the  wUd  encounter 
with  tawny  hosts,  reminding  him  of 
the  day  when,  after  eight  hundred 
years'  struggle,  he  chased  the  last 
Saracen  from  Iberia's  shores.  For 
him  the  glittering  gold  mine,  the  rich 
plantation,  the  cringing  throng  of 
Indian  serfs.  One  day  a  cava]j||r  of 
fortune,  with  horse  and  arms  for  sole 
possessions,  the  next  he  sat  upon  the 
thi-one  whence  he  had  hurled  some 
far-descended  prince,  some  Inca  demi- 
god, or  feather -crowned  cacique. 
And  at  the  period  that  a  few  scanty 
bands  of  expatriated  malefactors,  and* 
of  refugees  for  opinion's  sake,  flying, 
from  persecution  to  the  wilderness, 
toiled  out  a  scanty  and  laborious  ex- 
istence in  the  forests  and  prairies  of 
North  America,  and  alone  represented 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  New 
World,  Spain  was  in  secure  and  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  two  vast  and 
productive  empires.  To-day,  how 
great  the  contrast !  The  unwieldy 
Spanish  colonies  have  cnmibled  and 
fallen  to  pieces,  the  petty  English 
settlements  have  grown  into  a  flourish- 
ing and  powerim  nation,  ^d  we 
behold  the  descendants  of  the  handful 
of  exiles  who  first  colonised  "the  wild 
New  England  shore,"  penetrating, 
almost  unopposed,  to  the  lieart  of  the 
country  that  Montezuma  ruled,  and 
Cortds  was  the  first  to  conquer. 
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Severai.  years  ago,  just  before  the 
Palmerstonian  policy  had  involved  all 
Asi^  from  Scinde  to  Syria,  in  war  and 
ansAhy,  a  young  Englishman  of  family 
and  fortune,  named  Sidney,  remained 
at  Cairo  in  spring  after  all  his  country- 
men had  departed  for  Alexandria  in 
erder  to  avoid  the  Khamseen  winds. 
The  month  of  April  was  well  advanced 
vk  all  its  heat ;  and  it  disputes  with 
May  the  opprobrium  of  being  the  most 
detestable  month  o^  the  year  from 
Rosetta  to  Dongola.  The  society  of 
Misr  the  Kaherah  (victorious)  offered 
no  resources  beyond  the  iBhabby 
coffee-houses  and  the  apparitions  of 
Indian  travellers.  But  at  that  time 
only  a  few  Griffins  and  Nabobs  were 
occasionally  seen.  There  was  nothing 
to  resemble  the  hordes  which  now 
pass  through  Cairo  in  their  bi-monthly 
emigrations,  like  flights  of  locusts  de- 
vouring every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way,  from  the  bread  on  the  table-cT/iote 
at  the  Hotel  tT  Orient  to  the  oranges 
and  melons  piled  up  like  ammunition 
at  the  sides  of  the  streets.  Now,  in- 
deed, it  may  truly  be  said  of  these 
kHCusts,  as  it  was  of  the  plague  of  old. 
*'Very  grievous  are  they.  Before 
them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they  ;  neither  after  them  shall  be 
such." 

Mr  Sidney,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  habitual  desolation  of  the  Esbekieh, 
and  avoid  witnessing  the  fearful  vora- 
city of  his  countrymen,  passed  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  a  coffee-house  in 
the  Mouski.  His  apology  to  himself 
lor  this  idle  and  unprofitable  life  was 
his  wish  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
eoUoquial  Arabic.  His  studies  in 
Arabic  literature  had  been  pursued 
with  some  industry  nnd  profit  during 
the  winter,  under  the  guidance  of 
Sheikh  Ismael  el  Feel  or  the  Elephant, 
so  called  from  his  rotundity  of  carcass 
and  protuberance  of  proboscis.  The 
Jove  of  French  brandy  displayed 
by  this  learned  Theban  had  induced 
the  European  consuls  to  regard  him 
as  an  oracle  of  Mohammedan  law,  and 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation  in  the  East.  The  Elephant 
repaid  their   esteem  by  unbounded 


affection  for  their  purses  and  an  im- 
measurable contempt  for  their  per- 
sons. Sidney,  however,  had  lost  the 
friendship  of  the  literary  Elephant ;  for 
the  learned  Sheik,  supposmg  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  Cairo  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  had  thought  fit  to 
absent  himself,  taking  away  as  a 
keepsake  a  splendid  new  oriental 
dress  just  sent  home  from  the  tailor. 

One  day  as  Sidnep  was  musing  on  the 
feasibility  of  crossing  the  desert  at  this 
unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  spend 
his  Easter  at  Jerusalem,  two  strangers 
entered  the  coffee-house  in  which  he 
was  seated.  As  no  Indian  mail  was 
expected,  he  could  not  help  examining 
them  with  some  attention.  One  was 
a  little  man,  not  of  a  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  with  a  pale  face  and  a 
squeaking  voice;  the  other  was  a 
stout  Scotsman,  at  least  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height  of  body,  and  who,  be- 
fore he  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  smoked  a  single  sheesheh,  indi- 
cated that  he  was  of  a  corresponding 
height  of  mind,  by  reminding  his  com- 
panion that  he  was  a  literary  man. 
The  strangers,  after  throwing  a  scruti- 
nising glance  at  the  inmates  of  the 
room,  continued  their  conversation  in 
English.  The  pale-faced  man  spoke 
as  a  foreigner,  though  almost  as  cor- 
rectly as  a  native,  and  with  a  fluency 
perfectly  marvellous.  The  tall  Scots- 
man seemed  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  familiarity  he  assumed 
even  in  a  Caireen  coffee-house. 

"  Well,  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton,  it 
is  very  true  I  am  going  to  Jerusalem, 
and  so  is  Mr  Ringlady ;  but  I  thought 
you  said  you  intended  to  go  to  Mecca, 
when  you  joined  us  at  Alexandria  in 
hiring  a  boat  to  Cairo." 

"My  dear  Campbell,"  (here  Mr 
Campbell  gave  a  wince,  which 
showed  that  he  was  very  ungrateful 
for  the  endearment,)  "  I  can't  go  to 
Mecca  for  three  months  yet;  my 
Arabic  won't  have  the  pm*e  accent 
of  the  Hedjas  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  go  round 
by  Jerusalem,  join  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  work  my  way  by 
land," 
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This  was  enough  for  Sidney.  He 
determined  to  join  the  party ;  and  was 
moving  out  of  the  coffee-house  to  take 
his.mcasui'cs  for  tliat  pui-pose,  when 
Aali  Bey — a  young  Osmaniee  dandy, 
who  had  passed  a  few  mouths  at 
Leghorn  to  study  Em*opean  diplo- 
macy— ^made  him  a  sign  that  he  wished 
to  speak  in  private.  Aali^s  story  had 
so  long  a  preface,  and  was  so  crammed 
with  flattciy  and  oriental  compliments, 
that  Sidney  became  soon  satisfied  it 
would  teiminate  in  an  attempt  to 
borrow  money,  if  not  in  robbery  and 
murder.  He  was  nevertheless  mis- 
taken ;  foi*  Aali,  after  many  vain  en- 
deavours to  shorten  his  preface,  at 
last  stated  his  i*eal  business.  It 
proved  deserving  of  a  long-winded 
introduction,  and  amounted  to  a  pro- 
position to  Sidney  to  assist  in  afford- 
ing Aali  an  opportunity  of  caiTying  off 
his  bride,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Sheikh  Salem  Abou  Rasheed, 
from  Cairo  to  Syria..  Sheikh  Salem 
was  a  man  of  great  influence)  at  Na- 
blous ;  and  he  had  been  detained  by 
Mohammed  Ali  as  a  kind  of  hostage 
with  all  his  family,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  the  pilgrimage  to  ^Mecca  by 
the  easy  route  of  Cosseir  and  the 
NUc. 

The  affair  seemed  too  serious  even 
for  the  thoughtless  Sidney  to  engage 
in  without  some  consideration ;  and  lie 
attempted  to  persuade  Aali  that  his 
escape  was  imjwssible,  and  that  he 
ha4  better  live  contentedly  with  his 
bride  at  Cairo,  more  particularly  as  it 
was  a  very  bail  season  for  a  lady  to 
think  of  crossing  the  desert.  Aali, 
however,  informed  him,  that  he  was 
not  married,  nor  indeed  likely  to  be, 
nnless  the  marriage  took  place  at 
Gaza;  for  Sheikh  Salem  had  offered 
him  his  daughter  Fatmeh,  on  the  con- 
dition of  escorting  her  and  licr  mother 
to  Gaza,  where  the  marriage  would 
take  place  in  presence  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Hebron,  and  other  relations 
of  the  family.  Aali  conjured  Sidney 
by  every  saint,  Mussulman  and  Chris- 
tian, to  aid  him  in  Iiis  enterprise, 
which  would  raise  Iiim  to  the  rank  of 
a  chief  in  Syria.  As  it  appeared  that 
Sheikli  Salem  had  really  put  some 
supply  of  cash  at  the  disj^sal  of  the 
young  spendthrift,  and  Sidney 
knew  well  with  what  dilfficulty  an 
Oriental    parts    with    the    smallest 


conceivable  fraction  of  coin  even  to 
men  more  pnident  than  Aali,  he  now 
deemed  it  necessary  to  let  the  young 
Osmaniee  know  what  hehadjust  heard 
concerning  the  movements  of  an  Eng- 
lish paity.  It  was  arranged  that 
Sidney  should  learn  all  he  could  about 
the  new  travellers,  and  inform  Aali 
in  an  evening  walk  in  the  Esbekieh. 

Sidne}',  on  findmg  the  travellers 
resided  at  the  Hotel d' Orient^  joined  the 
table-d^/iote  that  day.  The  pai'ty  con- 
sisted of  four  persons :  Sidney ;  the 
pale-faced,  squeaking- voiced  Mr  Las- 
celles  Hamilton ;  the  tall  Caledonian, 
Mr  Campbell ;  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  mellilluous  voice,  and  an  air  which 
said,  Look  at  me  and  listen.  Tliis 
gentleman  was  Mi*  Ringlady — the 
celebrated  Mr  Ringlady,  a  middle-aged 
lawyer,  innocent  of  briefs,  who  had 
Aviitten  some  works  on  jurisprudence. 

For  a  short  time  the  Britons  of  the 
party  looked  at  Sidney's  Egyptian 
dress  with  the  supercilious  disdain 
which  enables  Americans  to  recognise 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  country, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  advertisings 
their  own  nationality  in  earnest  en- 
deavoui*s  to  keep  their  bodies  in 
equilibrium  on  a  single  leg  of  their 
chairs.  The  voluble  Mr  Lascelles 
Hamilton,  however,  soon  placed  every 
body  on  a  familiar  footing.  He  lost 
no  time  in  ascertaining  Sidney's  name 
and  country  from  the  waiter,  and  then 
launched  forth. 

"  I  hear,  Mr  Sidney,  you  have 
been  live  months  at  Cairo ;  I  am 
sure  you  have  found  it  a  delightful 
place.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  been 
five  hours ;  but  1  could  sta}'  five  years, 
for  I  have  seen  five  wonders." 

"As  I  have  not  been  sjj  fortunate 
in  my  five  months'  residence,"  said 
Sidney,  "you  must  tell  me  the  won- 
ders you  have  seen,  before  1  give  you. 
my  opinion  of  its  delights." 

"First,  then,  the  donkey  on  which 
1  made  my  entry  into  the  city  of 
Saladin,  i*an  away  with  me.  No  horse 
could  ever  do  that,  so  think  I  entered 
Cairo  riding  on  Old  Nick !  Second, 
I  did  knock  down  two  ladies,  eacli 
one  as  large  as  three  donkeys  and 
myself,  and  they  did  not  scream. 
Third,  my  donkey  did  pitch  mo  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  nobody 
did  laugh.  Fourth,  I  did  see  Ibrahim 
Pasha  pay  his  whole  household  in 
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loaves  of  sugar — a  year's  wages,  all 
in  loaves  of  sugar.  And  fifth,  I  do 
see  foor  Englishmen  sit  down  to  a 
good  dinner  in  Cairo  in  the  month  of 
April,  without  one  of  them  being  oa 
his  way  to  India.^^ 

Mr  Ringlady,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing impatiently  daring  this  long 
speech  for  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  mellifluous  voice  of  which  he 
was  so  proud,  in  contrast  to  the  harsh 
squeak  and  discordant  accent  of  Mr 
Lascelles  Hamilton,  now  gave  a 
specimen  of  his  professional  turn  of 
mind  by  remarking  in  his  silvery 
tone,  that  he  believed  the  fifth  wonder 
was  not  quite  a  perfect  miracle,  for 
one  of  the  party  was  a  native  of 
Scotland ;  and  then  added,  glancing 
his  eye  obliquely  from  Mr  Lascelles 
Hamilton  to  Sidney,  ^^  and  perhaps 
all  of  us  may  not  have  1>ccn  bom  in 
Great  Britain." 

The  little  man  sawthe  innuendo  was 
directed  against  him  and  his  accent ; 
so,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  turned  the  tables  on  his 
assailant  by  replying  in  a  very  inno- 
cent tone — 

"Ye5,  indeed,  I  did  suppose  you 
were  an  American.  But  it  is  no 
matter  :  we  all  count  as  Englishmen 
at  Cairo.  I  was  myself  bom  in  India, 
at  Liahore,  where  my  fiither  was  a 
general  of  cavalry." 

The  la^vj^-er  had  also  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  literary  Scotsman,  wlio 
fancied  his  accent  was  a  pure  stream 
of  English  undcfiled.  So  that  he  liad 
a  wish  for  revenge,  which  Air  Ring- 
lady  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  by  saying  with  great 
dignity,— 

"  My  name  is  lliuglady ;  it  is  an 
old  English  name  well  known  in  our 
country.  Mr  Campbell,  who  is  so  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Britain  during  the  Nonnan  period, 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  it." 

To  this  appeal  Campbell  replied 
very  drity:  "I  assure  you  I  never 
boai'd  it  before  1  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  you  on  board  the  Oriental." 
Thus  dispersing  the  county  reputation 
in  Norman  times  and  the  fame  of  the 
works  on  jurisprudence  at  one  blow. 

It  was  evident  that  it  would  be  a 
rich  treat  to  cross  the  desert  with  this 
l>arty ;  so  Sidney  led  the  conversation 
to  that  subject.    In  a  short  time  it 


was  arranged  that  they  should  come 
to  a  final  decision  on  their  plans  next 
moming  at  breakfast. 

Sidnev  communicated  this  resolution 
to  Aali  in  theur  evening  walk,  and 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  decision 
would  be  for  immediate  departure. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  quit  Cairo 
in  three  davs.  Tlic  literarv  man  con- 
sidered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  employ 
that  time  in  writing  a  description  of 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  on  the  spot. 
The  party,  however,  did  not  succeed 
ill  completing  their  arrangements  in 
less  than  a  week.  Mr  llinglady  pro- 
cured the  most  celebrated  Dragoman 
remaining  at  Cairo,  by  paying  him 
enormous  wages,  and  giving  him  full 
power  to  lay  in  what  provisions  and 
take  what  measures  he  considered 
necessary  for  crossing  the  desert  with 
comfort.  The  Dragoman  hired  was 
named  Mohammed ;  and  he  commenced 
by  purchasing  double  the  quantity  of 
stores  required  and  sending  half  to 
his  own  house,  as  he  said  his  new 
master  looked  like  a  man  who  would 
change  his  mind,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactor}%  should  he  return  sud- 
denly to  Cau'O,  to  find  every  thing 
ready  for  proceeding  up  the  Nile. 
Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Lascelles 
Hamilton  arranged  to  liire  a  servant 
together,  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  vSidney 
was  attendexl  by  an  Arab  from  Guz- 
zerat,  who  had  been  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  who,  from  being  a  subject  of 
the  East  India  Cbmpany,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  in  less  danger  of  suffer- 
ing any  inconvenience  than  a  native 
from  the  part  he  was  going  to  take  in 
Aali's  enterprise.  lie  was  as  black  as 
a  coal,  but  he  spoke  of  Abyssinians, 
Nubians,  and  othere,  a  shade  lighter 

than  himself,  as  "  them  d n  black 

fellows." 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  written 
contract  with  the  skeikh  of  the  camels 
for  a  journey  from  Cairo  to  Gaza, 
and  this  document  required  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  Finglish  consulate.  The 
scene  at  signing  the  document  was  a 
siugular  one.  After  much  wrangling, 
during  which  the  officijils  of  the  con- 
sulate stoutly  defended  the  cause  of 
the  camel-drivers,  who  brought  for- 
wai'd,  one  after  another,  nearly  a  dozen 
new  pretensions,  as  pretexts  for  ad- 
ditional extortion,  though  the  terms 
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had  been  already  arranged,  the  pa- 
tience of  Sidney  and  the  exertions  of 
Achmct  el  Khindee  brought  the  nego- 
tiation to  an  end,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Then  the  ctiancellor  of  the 
English  consulate  stepped  forward, 
and,  rubbing  his  hands  with  great 
glee,  exclaimed,  "Now,  gentlemen, 
you  have  concluded  your  bargain ; 
let  us  hear  what  backshish  you  are 
going  to  give  the  sheikh  ?  "  As  this 
question  appeared  to  imply  too  close 
a  sympattiy  between  the  feelings  of 
the  chancellory  and  the  amount  of  the 
backshish,  Mr  Sidney  quietly  observed, 
that  as  he  supposed  the  amount  did 
not  requii'e  to  be  registered  in  the 
archives  of  the  British  consulate,  it 
could  be  settled  at  Gaza.  Scenes  of 
this  kind  are  constantly  repeated  at 
all  the  trading  consulates  of  the 
Levant ;  yet  it  is  prudent  for  travellers 
not  to  enter  into  the  desert,  nor  even 
to  ascend  the  Nile,  without  a  written 
contract  at  the  consular  office.  Even 
should  they  pay  sometiiiug  more  than 
they  might  otlicr^vise  do,  the  surplus 
Bcnes  as  an  insurance  against  native 
fraud  and  open  robbery,  as  the  people 
reconuneuded  by  the  consulate  arc  at 
least  well  known  and  of  Arab  respec- 
tability. 

At  the  latter  end  of  April,  long 
before  daybreak,  the  party  quitted 
the  Hotel  d  Orient^  mounted  on  don- 
keys, to  join  the  camels  at  £1  Khankn. 
At  the  hour  of  departure,  Mr  Lasccllca 
Hamilton  was  no  where  to  be  foimd ; 
but  a  waiter,  roused  from  sleep,  at 
last  informed  the  travellers  that  he 
had  left  word  that  he  would  join  them 
on  the  road.  This  event  rather  dis- 
composed Sidney,  who  feaixxl  that 
the  son  of  the  Indian  general  of 
cavalry,  in  spite  of  his  agreeable 
manners,  universal  knowledge,  and 
incessant  volubility,  might  have  opened 
comnmuicatious  with  Slohammed  Ali 
to  cut  oft'  the  retreat  of  Aali.  It  was 
certain  that  all  Mr  Lascellcs  Hamilton 
said  could  not  be  received  according 
to  the  letter,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  was  not  governor- 
general  of  India,  or  at  least  ambas- 
sador at  St  Feteraburg. 

The  camels  were  found  at  El 
Khanka,  kneeling  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  near  the  mosque,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  i)lace.  The  donkeys 
and  the  don  key- boys  were  here  dis- 


missed, and  the  party  soon  moved 
onward  with  the  slow  monotonous 
and  silent  motion  of  a  fleet  of  desert 
ships.  The  baggage,  the  dragomans, 
and  the  singular  Mi  Lascelles  Hamil- 
ton, had  proceeded  to  Belbeis  to  pre- 
pare the  tents  and  refreshments ;  but 
Aali  was  found  at  Khanka,  waiting 
to  join  Sidney,  as  the  report  had 
been  left  at  Cairo  that  he  was  going 
to  Jerusalem  as  his  travelling  com- 
panion. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
flight  of  the  fair  Fatmeh  were  now 
to  commence,  and  Sidney  felt  that  ho 
might  be  embarked  in  a  perilous 
enterprise.  The  plan  concerted  with 
Aali  was  this.  Sheikh  Salem  had 
sent  forward  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a 
takterwan,  or  camel-sedan,  to  Belbeis. 
Fresh  dromedaries  were  to  be  found 
there  for  the  whole  party,  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reach  Saba  Biar 
in  a  single  day,  where  horaes  were  to 
be  in  waiting.  In  the  mean  time  it 
had  been  announced  at  Cau'o  that  tho 
whole  piurty  was  to  take  tho  route  by 
Sahihieh,  and  the  camels  had  been 
hired  for  that  road. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling 
over  tho  renowned  city  of  Belbeis  as 
our  travellers  approached.  High 
mounds,  crowned  by  dnsky  walls,  set 
in  a  frame  of  waving  palm-trees,  gavo 
tho  landscape  a  splendid  colouring; 
but  even  the  obscurity  could  not 
veil  the  fact  that  the  once  renowned 
city  had  shrunk  into  a  collection  of 
filthy  huts,  huddled  together  on 
mountains  of  rubbish. 

The  tents  were  found  pitched  to 
the  north-cast  of  the  city,  and  the 
camp  presented  a  most  orderly  ap- 
pearance. The  three  tents  of  the 
travellers  were  ranged  in  a  line — the 
magnificent  tent  of  Mr  Ringlady  in 
the  centre ;  behind,  stood  the  cooking 
tents :  and  in  a  semicircle  in  the  rear, 
the  kneeling  camels  were  disposed 
in  groups,  side  by  side.  ITie  whol© 
arrangement  testified  the  spirit  of 
order  Achmct  had  imbibed  with  his 
Indian  education  at  Bombay.  At  a 
short  distance  to  the  north,  the  tak^ 
terwan  of  the  ladies  was  seen  with  a 
large  caravan  of  dromedanes. 

"  Weel,  Mr  Laascelles  Haamilton," 
exclumed  Campbell,  on  scrambling 
ofl"  the  back  of  his  kneeling  convey- 
ance— the  fatigue  of  a  ten  hours'  ride, 
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in  a  drcadfiillj  hot  sun,  hftying 
brought  all  the  beauties  of  his  accent 
to  the  tip  of  his  tongue — ^^  Weel,  Mr 
Laascelies  Haamiiton,  I  say,  ye  have 
played  us  a  pretty  trick,  mon." 

^^  My  dear  friend,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  yesterday,  that  I  was  forced  to 
ride  round  by  Tel  el  Yahondi,  the 
last  great  city  of  the  Jews — a  race  I 
honour  for  their  obstinacy  and  their 
wealth.  They  are  destined  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine,  when  it  shall  be 
their  lot  to  recover  it,  from  this  place. 
I  promised  my  friend  Benjamin  the 
Banker  to  bring  him  a  relic  from  the 
place,  and  report  if  it  be  a  suitable 
purchase  to  prepare  for  the  conquest 
of  Syria.  I  hare  bought  him  a  bronze 
goose  and  a  serpent  of  clay,  undoubted 
antiques;  and  I  shall  send  him  an 
original  report." 

There  was  not  much  society  among 
the  travellers  that  evening.  !Mt 
Ringlady  had  his  dinner  served  in 
his  magnificent  tent  in  solitar}' dignity. 
LasccUes  Hamilton  and  Campbell 
were  soon  heard  snoring  from  fatigue. 
Sidney  and  Aali,  however,  were  too 
anxious  about  the  success  of  their  pro- 
ject to  think  of  sleep  untU  they  had 
held  a  long  consultation  with  Sheikh 
Hassan,  the  Kehaya  of  Sheikh  Salem 
Abou  Kasheed,  and  the  guide  of  the 
taktcrwan  and  its  escort.  Poor  Aali 
had  absolutely  so  little  control  over 
the  movements  of  his  brido  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  cumbrous  sedan, 
which  concealed  the  sacred  treasures 
of  the  harem. 

Sidney,  Aali,  and  Hassan  walked  to 
a  solitary  palm-tree  of  unusual  bidk, 
standing  tar  from  the  grove  which 
now  marks  the  utmost  limit  of  ciUtiva- 
tion :  a  proof,  among  many  others 
around  Belbcis,  that  in  the  days  of  its 
renown,  the  waters  of  the  NUe  were 
conducted  far  into  the  desert,  and 
fertilised  whole  diHtricts  now  baked 
into  solid  clay.  When  they  were 
seated  under  the  tree,  safe  from  in- 
truders, who  could  not  approach  un- 
seen, Aali  commenced  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  Hassan,  wo  are  now  safe  out  of 
Misr,  with  one  day's  start  of  any 
pursuers,  for  your  departui*e  cannot 
bo  known.  Are  yon  sure  all  is 
light  at  Saba  Biar,  and  that  we  can 
reach  it  to-morrow  ?    The  takterwan 


is  not  fatigrued  ?"  This  seemed  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  Aali  could  make, 
according  to  Moslem  etiquette,  to  an 
inquiry  after  his  bride^s  health ;  so 
Sidney  listened  to  the  answer  of 
Hassan  with  considerable  curiosity. 
But,  alas !  for  romance  even  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Hassan  replied  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  tone : — 

"  We  have  fresh  dromedaries  here, 
and  they  are  excellent.  Wo  shall 
proceed  "like  Beddauwee  to-morrow. 
But  can  the  Forenks  keep  up  with 
usV' 

"Never  mind  the  Fcrenks,'*  said 
Sidney:  "persuade  the  Tergiman 
Mohammed  to  get  the  dromedaries 
along,  and  their  masters  must  follow." 

"El  the  Fcrenk  who  camo  on  bt^- 
fore,  thy  friend V"  said  Hassan  to 
Sidney.  "He  is  a  wondrous  man,  and 
doubtless  a  learned." 

"  He  is  a  wise  man,"  quoth  Sidney, 
"  though  he  seemcth  somewhat  mad ; 
but  he  will  not  be  the  first  to  lag  be- 
hind." 

"But,*'  interrupted  Aali,  "how 
have  you  arranged,  Hassan,  with  the 
camel-drivers  to  change  their  lowls 
and  let  us  proceed  with  the  drome- 
daries without  exciting  suspicion  ?" 

"  It  was  hard  work,"  said  Hasnan, 
"  and  it  has  oecupie<l  all  day.  I  be- 
gan by  increasing  their  loads  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Tergiman  Moham- 
med, w^ho  stands  our  friend  in  thin 
business.  I  had  bundles  of  straw  and 
sand  ready,  which  I  pretend  arc 
smuggled  goods." 

"Thou  art  vcr>'  prudent,  O  Has- 
san 1"  exclaimed  Aali. 

"We  had  a  long  dispute,"  con- 
tinued Hassaii,  lighting  a  fresh  ]>ipe. 
The  sheikh  of  my  dromedaries  made 
a  private  offer  to  take  the  baggage  of 
the  Fcrenks  for  half  the  price  they 
pay  to  Abdallah,  and  to  share  in  an 
adventure  of  beans — and  then  the 
matter  only  required  time." 

"  Thou  art  very  active,"  again  ex- 
claimed Aali. 

"I  should  have  found  that  no 
prudence  and  no  activity  could  have 
brought  matters  to  a  conclusion  this 
evening,"  said  the  straightforwanl 
Hassan,  "had  the  Fcrenk  Sheitan, 
with  a  voice  like  a  Kisslar  Agassi, 
and  a  tongue  like  a  wind-mill,  not 
helped  me  through.  He  quan-ellcd 
first    with    one    sheikh    then  with 
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another;  drew  a  pocket-pistol  with 
seven  barrels,  and  killed  seven  crows, 
swore  he  would  go  back  to  Alexandria 
and  bring  El  Kcbir*  himself  to  hang 
the  sheikhs  and  ride  with  him  to  £1 
Arish ;  and  in  short,  frightened  them 
into  an  agreement; — for  Mohammed 
Tergiman  says  he  is  a  Fcrenk  Elchi 
in  cUsguLse,  and  as  we  all  know  that 
Ferenk  Elchees  are  always  mad,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right." 

This  last  axiom  of  the  prudent 
Hassan,  concerning  the  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  madness  displayed  by 
all  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Am- 
bassadors Extraordinary,  rather  as- 
tonished Sidney,  who  was  aware 
that  Hassan  could  not  have  read  the 
printed  certificates  of  the  fact  pre- 
sented to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  blue 
books.  It  was  announced  as  a  fact 
generally  known  hi  Africa  and  Asia, 
from  the  sands  of  Sahara  to  the 
deserts  of  Kobi.  As  there  was  no 
time  for  investigating  the  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion  by  which  European  states- 
manship had  been  so  unhappily  con- 
demned, Sidney  deferred  the  inquiry 
until  he  should  reach  Gaza,  where  he 
proposed,  if  not  forestalled  by  his 
litcraiy  companion,  to  extract  from 
Hassan  valuable  materials  for  a  work 
on  public  opniion  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  with  a  view  of  its  inflnence 
on  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question.  He  only  asked 
Hassan,  for  the  present,  if  the  Ferenk 
Kisslai'  Agassi,  as  he  called  him,  spoke 
Arabic.  Hassan  replied  witiiout 
hesitation — 

"  Better  than  I  do ;  he  speaks  like  a 
learned  Moolah." 

This  statement  shook  Sidney's  faith 
both  in  the  judgment  and  the  veracity 
of  Hassan.  At  the  same  time  it  decided 

li 

him  on  keeping  a  closer  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  diplomatic 
society  to  know  that  he  might  have 
been,  or  be,  a  minister  plenipotentiary; 
but  still  he  could  Iiardly  give  him  credit 
for  speaking  Arabic  as  well  as  Hassan, 
liaving  heard  him  pronounce  a  few 
common  woi-ds.     Whether  he   was 


the  son  of  the  general  of  cavalry  of 
the  king  of  Lsdiore,  as  he  hhnself 
asserted,  or  a  German  Jew,  as  Mr 
Campbell  declared  with  equal  confi- 
dence, Sidney  pretended  not  to  decide. 

The  party  at  the  palm-tree  at 
length  retired  to  rest.  Sidney,  wear- 
ing the  Egyptian  dress,  had  adopted 
the  native  habits  in  travelling,  and 
attempted  to  sleep  on  a  single  cari)et 
spread  on  the  sand.  The  attempt 
was  vain.  The  excitement  caused 
equally  by  fatigue  of  body  and  mind, 
and  the  unusual  restraint  of  his  clothes, 
drove  sleep  from  his  eyelids ;  while 
one  train  of  thought  followed  another 
with  all  the  vividness  and  incoherence 
of  a  morning  dream.  He  fancied  he 
saw  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  rush  into 
the  tent  of  Mr  Itinglady  and  cut  off 
his  head,  and  then,  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  minister  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  in  full  uniform,  with  a 
proboscis  like  an  elephant,  and  a 
green  tail  like  a  boa-constrictor,  deli- 
ver up  the  whole  party,  Fatmeii 
included,  to  Mohammed  AU  in  person. 

Jumping  up  in  alarm  at  this  strange 
vision,  he  saw  to  his  amazement  his 
companion,  Aali,  sitting  veiy  com- 
posedly ;  while  Achmet  was  engaged 
in  .<«taining  his  face  of  a  bronze  colour, 
so  dark  as  almost  to  emulate  the  ebon 
hue  of  El  Rhindi's  own  skin. 

"  What  the  d 1  are  you  about, 

Achmet?  "  shouted  Sidney  in  emphatic 
plirase.  "  Why  are  you  going  to  make 
Aairs  fiice  as  black  as  your  own  V  " 

Achmet  grinned  and  replied, — 
"Very  good  against  the  sun,  Mr 
Sidney;  me  make  Aali  look  a  true 
Beddauwec, — neither  white  like  a 
boiled   golgas,   (he  meant  a  yellow 

turnip)  nor  sooty  like  them  d ^n 

black  fellow.  You  like,  me  paint  you 
too."  Sidney,  who  was  quite  content 
to  look  hi  the  deseit  like  a  boiled 
tuiTiip,  turned  his  back  on  the  painter ; 
and  the  incident  having  dispci*sed  his 
dreams,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

I>ong  before  daylight,  the  whole 
party  was  roused  by  the  indefatigable 
llassan.  After  the  usual  squabbling, 
yelling,  singing,  and  bellowing  of 
camels,  the  caravan  was  put  in  motion. 


*  El  Kebir,  or  the  Great,  is  a  term  by  which  Mohammed  All  is  ofinally  designated 
among  the  fellahs  of  Egypt^  to  diBtinguish  him  from  the  mob  of  Pashaa  and  the 
crowds  of  Mohammed  Alls.  Napoleon  was  called  also  £1  Kebir,  as  the  greatest 
among  the  Ferenk  dogs  of  the  West. 
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They  left  Belbeis  without  the  literary 
Mr  t!ampbell  putting  his  foot  within 
the  circuit  of  the  renown^  city. 
Daylight  found  the  party  moving 
forward  at  what  is  a  very  rapid  rate 
of  travelling  in  the  desert,  whenever 
half-a-dozen  dromedaries  are  together. 
They  were  actually  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ;  now  the 
average  log  of  a  iieet  of  camels  rarely 
exceeds  two  and  a  half  under  the 
most  favourable  ciixumstances. 

The  ground  over  which  they  ad- 
vanced was  a  fiat  suriuce  of  hard  day, 
covered  with  round  rough  brown  peb- 
bles, apparently  poUsh^  by  torrents, 
and  flattened  into  the  soil  by  some 
superhuman  roller.  Far  to  the  right, 
a  range  of  mountains  bounded  the 
horizon ;  in  front,  the  view  was  ter- 
minated by  a  gi'adual  elevation  of  the 
plain  marked  by  drifts  of  sand ;  while 
some  miles  to  the  left,  the  green  valley 
of  the  Nile,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  skirted  by  a  forest  "of  palm-trees, 
whose  feathered  leaves  were  waving 
in  the  breeze.  The  scene  offered  no 
great  variety,  but  it  was  singularly 
impressive.  Few  persons  find  tliat 
the  deserts,  even  of  Arabia  Dcserta, 
are  precisely  what  they  figure  to  be 
the  quintessence  of  desert  scenery. 
Where  there  is  sand,  a  few  scraggy 
shrubs  are  very  often  to  be  found ;  or 
else  a  constant  succession  of  high 
mounds  or  hills,  disposed  in  various 
directions  and  forms,  take  away  from 
the  monotony  of  the  view.  Where 
the  plain  is  flat  and  extensive,  it  is 
generally  covered  with  strange  and 
beautiful  pebbles ;  and  when  it  rises 
into  mountains,  they  are  grand  and 
rugged  in  form,  anil  coloured  with 
tints  which  render  the  memory  of 
Mount  Albano,  and  of  Hymettns,  like 
the  timid  painting  of  a  northern  artist, 
trembling  at  the  critics,  who  have 
rarely  seen  a  sunbeam. 

The  caravan  proceeded  for  a  long 
time  in  silence.  Now  and  then  a 
camel-driver  essayed  to  commence  one 
of  the  interminable  Arab  songs ;  but 
after  some  flourishes  of  ^'  Ya  Bed- 
douwee !  Ya  Beddouwee ! "  which 
seemed  to  indicate  the  fear  of  some 
])assing  elfish  spirit,  they  ali  abandoned 
the  vain  attempt. 

Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  at  last  took 
the  field,  shouting  in  a  voice  that 
brought  an  expression  of  comic  amaze 


into  the   features  of  the  attending 
camel-drivers. 

^^Campbclli  what  do  }'ou  say? 
You  saw  old  father  Nile  was  a  hum- 
bug as  we  were  coming  up  to  Cairo. 
You  must  now  acknowledge  that  the 
desert  is  a  humbug  as  we  are  going 
do^vn  to  Syria.  Multiply  some  acres  of 
gravel  walk  by  two  hundred  yards  of 
sea  beach  in  Arg>icshire,  and  you  have 
one  half  of  Arabia  Deserta ;  take  a 
rabbit  warren  and  you  have  the  rest. 
And  as  to  tiie  Nile,  it  is  only  the 
Thames  lengthened  and  the  ships  ex- 
tracted." 

Campbell  was  too  much  distressed 
by  the  motion  of  his  dromedary,  the 
form  of  his  saddle,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  his  position,  to  feel  inclined 
to  contest  any  opinion  maintained  by 
his  voluble  companion.  So  he  con* 
tented  himself  ^vith  growling  to  Sid- 
ney, who  was  nearest  him — 

*'That  fellow  is  only  a  speaking 
machine ;  he  can^t  think." 

Mr  Kingiady,  however,  could  not 
let  such  opinions  pass  without  notice  ; 
so  he  opened  his  reply — 

'*  I  am  not  prepared,  Mr  Lascelles 
Hamilton,  to  admit  cither  of  your 
propositions  withont  restrictions." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  forced  to 
admit  them  generally,  you  are  so 
candid,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the 
voluble  gentleman;  *^you  can  make 
as  many  restrictions  as  you  like  at 
leisui*e — it  will  be  both  amusing  and 
instructive." 

"But, sir,"  interrupted  the la^vyer — 
for  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  having 
commenced,  might  have  spoken  for 
half  an  hour  without  a  pause — "  you 
are  aware  the  Arabs  call  the  Nile  El 
Bahr,  or  the  sea." 

•  *  ^  Perfectly  aware  of  the  fact — though 
they  don't  pronounce  the  word  exactly 
as  you  do,"  exclaimed  the  speaking 
machine,  "  and  consider  it  another 
proof  what  a  humbug  that  said  Nile 
is.  Why,  you  may  see  him  at  the 
Vatican  with  thirty  children  about 
him  ;  while  after  all  he  lias  only  seven 
here  in  Kgypt,  where  you  can  count 
their  mouths  as  they  kiss  the  sea." 

*'  But,  sir,  you  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fertilising  effects  of  tho 
waters  of  the  river,  which  made 
Homer  say  that  they  descended  from 
heaven." 

"  Why,  so  they  do:  old  Homer  laid 
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•side  A»  humbug  for  once;  he  knew 
the  effects  of  a  monsoon,  and  meant  to 
«ay  heavy  rain  makes  rivers  swell — so 
the  Nile's  a  river  and  nothing  like  the 
sea.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  Mr  Ring- 
lady — can  yon  tell  me  why  the  Arabs 
call  the  NUe  the  sea,  before  we  pro- 
ceed?" 

The  learned  Mr  Ringlady  was  not 
qnite  prepared  to  answer  this  sudden 
query;  so  he  replied  at  random — 

"  The  Arabs  think  it  looks  like  the 
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sea. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  call  it  the 
sea  because  it  is  not  the  least  like  the 
sea.  Just  as  you  call  Britain  Great 
because  it  is  not  enormously  big,  and 
France  la  belU,  because  it's  ugly  par 
excellence,*^ 

The  travellers  at  last  reached  the 
valley  called  the  Wadi  Tomlat,  which 
is  an  oasis  running  into  the  desert  to 
the  eastward  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times, 
the  waters  of  the  river,  overflowing 
into  this  valley,  and  filtering  through 
the  sand  into  the  low  lands  which  ex- 
tend over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  formed  the  rich 
pastures  called  in  Scripture  the  land 
of  Goshen.  In  this  district,  the  Jew- 
ish people  multiplied  from  a  family  to 
a  nation.  Our  travellers  skirted  this 
singular  valley  on  its  southern  side,  in 
order  to  avoid  passing  through  the 
toim  in  its  centre,  call€^  Tel  el  Wadi. 
And  after  leaving  behind  them  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  cultivated 
fields,  they  crossed  a  stream  of  fresh 
water  even  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
which,  however,  soon  disappears  in  a 
fimall  stagnant  lake. 

Here  the  travellers  rested  to  break- 
fast. But  after  a  short  halt,  they 
pursued  their  way  until  they  reached 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  The  spot 
was  called  Abon  Kesheed:  here  the 
intolerable  heat  compelled  them  again 
to  stop  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Sidney 
and  Campbell,  sheltered  ftt>m  the  sun 
by  an  old  carpet  hung  on  three  lances, 
reclined  beside  an  immense  block  of 
granite,  which  had  been  transported 
Som  its  native  quany  at  Syene,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  to  be 
sculptured  into  three  strange  figures, 
and  covered  with  signs  and  symbols  of 
atnmge  import.  Sidney,  who  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  researches  of 
Champollion  and  Sir  Qardner  Wilkin- 


son, considered  their  authority  deci- 
sive that  the  figures  were  those  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks,  placed  between  the  two 
deities  Re  and  Atmoo.  He  pointed 
out  the  hieroglyphic  signet  of  the 
mighty  monarch,  and  maintained  that 
the  ruins  around  were  the  relics  of  one 
of  the  treasure  cities,  built  by  Pharaoh 
to  secure  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

The  banks  of  the  great  canal  which 
once  joined  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
were  visible  near  the  ruins  in  two  long 
ranges  of  sandy  mounds.  This 
mighty  work  was  said  by  the  Greeks 
to  nave  been  constructed  by  Sesostris, 
or  Rameses — ^the  very  monarch  who 
now  sat  before  them  turned  into  granite 
with  his  immortal  name  wrought  into 
an  enigma  beside  him .  Sidney  argued 
that  this  spot  was  the  Raamses  of 
Exodus  ;  and  Campbell  declared  that 
as  it  was  only  two  days^  march  from 
Suez,  it  was  a  military  point  which  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  occupy,  in 
a  dissertation  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  an  Indian  army  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Mr  Lascellcs  Hamilton,  who  was  very 
impatient  during  these  discussions, 
could  not  lay  claim  to  the  poetic  lines 
that  may  now  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  ram-headed 
god,  in  Belzoni's  tomb  at  Thebes— for 
neither  the  Unes,  nor  the  guide-book 
which  suggested  them,  were  then  in 
existence — 

*'  I  am,  and  always  hare  been,  Ammon, 
In  spite  of  all  Sir  Gardner*s  gammon  ;  ** 

but  the  speaking  machine  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment  a  dozen  times, 
clothed  in  language  partaking  less  of 
what  he  himself  called  humbug. 

All  these  learned  cogitations  were 
interrupted  by  Aali,  who  came  to  in- 
form them  that  Hassan  had  found  that 
the  horses  were  waiting  for  them  at  a 
neighbouring  well.  This  well,  though 
said  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  took 
them  more  than  two  long  hours  to 
reach.  The  party  grew  excessively 
.  impatient.  Mr  RingUidy  entered  into 
a  violent  altercation  with  his  accom- 
plished dragoman  Mohammed,  accus- 
ing him  of  ignorance  of  the  route,  and 
of  deception  concerning  the  distance. 
Campbell  declared  he  could  go  no 
farther,  saying,  "that  he  did  not  see 
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whj  they  should  mak  a  tile  o^  a  plee- 
sore/'  His  pronimciation  certified 
his  fatigae ;  nature  got  the  better  of 
art  at  this  crisis,  as  happened  with 
Dante^s  cat,  which,  though  taught  to 
sit  on  the  table  with  a  candle  in  its 
paw,  dropped  the  light  on  Dante's 
lingers  when  it  saw  a  mouse.  The 
loquacious  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  was 
silent,  and  apparently  asleep.  Sidney 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 
Campbell,  and  keep  down  the  wrath 
of  Ringlady,  by  complaining  of  his 
own  sufferings. 

The  weU  of  Saba  Biar  was  not 
reached  until  it  was  dark.  Indeed 
Sidney  had  all  along  suspected  that 
Hassan  woidd  not  approach  it  by  day- 
light, in  order  to  conceal  their  move- 
ments as  much  as  possible.  He  had 
kept  the  party  for  two  long  hours 
moving  in  the  hollow  of  the  ancient 
canal,  without  a  breath  of  air,  and 
suffering  the  intolerable  heat  of  a 
bright  sun  reflected  from  two  parallel 
lines  of  sand-hills. 

At  Saba  Biar,  it  became  necessary 
to  hold  a  council  of  war ;  in  order  to 
admit  all  the  party  into  the  secret  of 
the  flight  of  Aali  and  his  bride,  and 
propose  that  they  should  join  in  taking 
horses,  and  flying  all  together  into 
Syria.  It  was  therefore  announced 
to  Mr  Ringlady,  that  his  advice  was 
required  conceming  the  movements  of 
the  caravan  next  day.  Pleased  with 
the  deference  thus  shown  to  his  melli- 
fluous voice  and  large  tent,  he  invited 
the  whole  party  to  discuss  the  matter 
over  tchibooks  and  Mocha.  Tlie 
party  assembled.  Ringlady,  Camp- 
bell, and  Lascelles  Hamilton  seated 
on  stools,  Sidney,  Aali,  and  Hassan 
squatting  on  the  ground,  formed  a 
circle. 

Hassan  began  by  a  very  long  speech, 
which  it  was  needless  for  Sidney  to 
translate,  as  it  gave  them  no  idea  of 
what  he  intended  to  communicate. 
A^ali  followed  in  one  quite  as  long,  in 
what  appeared,  from  the  words  of 
which  it  was  composed,  to  be  Italian ; 
bat  the  interminable  length  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  the  flowery  nature  of  the 
diction,  rendered  it  as  unintelligible  to 
every  one  present,  as  if  it  had  really 
been  in  the  Farsee  of  the  Ottoman 
chancery,  of  which  it  was  a  copy, 
Sidney  then  stated  shortly  in  English, 
that  the  conaent  of  the  travellers  was 


wanted  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  Aali 
and  his  bride  from  the  power  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  and  that  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  have  horses  ready 
waiting  for  them  and  ride  all  together 
to  Gaza.  He  treated  it  as  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  just  as  if  their 
pursuit,  capture,  and  murder,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  by  some  party  of 
wild  Bcdoweens  despatched  from  Cairo 
was  not  an  event  to  excite  a  moment's 
hesitation.  _ 

Mr  Ringlady  began  now  to  percWre 
that  he  was  not  on  the  route  he  had  bar- 
gained to  take,  and  of  which  he  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful 
dragoman  Mohammed,  compiled  a 
very  minute  itineraiy  and  description 
before  leaving  Cairo.  Instead  of 
being  at  El  Gran,  be  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  He  called 
the  faithful  Mohammed  into  the  tent, 
and  inquired  with  desperate  calmness 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
were. 

Mohammed  replied  with  the  same 
calm— *' El  Gran." 

"Is  it  El  Gran?''  repeated  Mr 
Ringlady. 

Aali,  who  thought  the  inquiry  was 
dictated  by  the  eagerness  ^Ir  Ringlady 
usually  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties,  inno- 
cently said  the  place  was  called  Saba 
Biar. 

Ringlady  sprang  from  his  chair  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  shouted  to 
Mohammed  —  "  How  dare  you  tell  a 
lie,  sir?  How  dare  you  tell  a  lie, 
sir  ?  to  me  who  can  dismiss  you  with- 
out a  certificate.  You  have  been  in 
my  service,  sir,  and  without  my  cer- 
tificate no  Englishman  of  rank  or 
fortune  would  ever  employ  you."  To 
all  this,  the  faithful  Mohammed 
listened  with  perfect  nonchalance :  his 
expression  seemed  to  say — ^My  dear 
sir,  when  a  demand  for  certificates 
manifests  itself,  there  are  numerous 
manufactories  from  which  I  can  ob- 
tain an  ample  supply  of  the  quality 
required.  Air  Rin^dy's  rage  was 
very  much  augmented  by  the  seeming 
indifference  of  his  dragoman,  who 
evidently  considered  a  master  only  as 
a  convenience  for  filling  the  pockets 
of  his  servant. 

Mr  Campbell,  however,  gave  the 
discussion  another  turn,  by  informing 
them  that  he  was  too  much  fatigued 
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to  attempt  moonting  on  horseback. 
Besides,  he  had  au  invincible  aversion 
to  that  mode  of  conveyance,  not  be- 
ing more  expert  at  it  than  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  The  fact  of  Campbell's 
incapacity  to  keep  his  saddle  having 
been  established,  and  IVIr  Ringlady's 
rage  liaving  been  mitigated,  it  was 
determined  that  Hassan,  Aali,  Sid- 
ney, and  Lascelies  Ilamilton,  sliould 
ride  forward  and  escort  the  harem; 
wMlc  Kiuglady  and  Campbell  pro- 
cMled  with  the  empty  takterwan 
and  the  baggage  on  dromedaries  to 
Gaza,  where  Sidney  and  Lascelies 
Hamilton  were  to  wait  for  them. 

Before  daybreak  the  horsemen  were 
in  motion.  As  it  grow  light,  three 
figures  in  the  group  excited  the  at- 
tention of  Sidney.  Two  of  these 
figures  were  composed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  huge  bundles  of  clothing 
without  any  definite  foim.  One  of 
the  bundles  was  of  prodigious  breadth, 
and  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  and 
powerful  bay  horse.  The  third  figure 
was  close  to  Sidney's  elbow,  clad  in 
a  black  bomoos,  with  a  head  enveloped 
in  an  enormous  yellow  silk  shawl.  As 
the  figure  looked  like  any  thing  rather 
than  au  Arab  of  the  desert,  Sidney  i-e- 
cognised  his  companion.  It  was  evident 
that  the  other  two  bundles  concealed 
the  bride  of  Aali  and  her  mother ;  and 
Sidney  fancied  that  Aali  was  con- 
jecturing in  fear  and  trembling  whicli 
was  the  bride  and  which  the  mother. 
If  the  enormous  breadth  of  cloth  on 
the  bay  horse  concealed  the  bride, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  she  was  a 
young  lady  of  great  and  powerful 
charms. 

Mr  Lascelies  Hamilton  soon  ad- 
dressed Sidney.  "You  took  me  for 
an  Arab,  I  see ;  this  is  the  way  we 
move  in  Moultan." 

"  I  thought  it  was  some  Indian 
fashion — for  it  is  neither  the  Arab  of 
the  Desert,  nor  of Algier8,[nor  of  Paris," 
replied  Sidney.  "The  turban  came 
from  Khan  Kbalecl  of  Misr,  bat  the 
bomoos  is  from  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  However,  it  may  be  a  goo<l 
enough  disguise  for  some  Europeans." 

For  once  the  voloble  Mr  Lascelies 
Hamilton  became  dumb ;  and  Sidney 
wondered  what  charm  there  could 
have  been  in  his  criticism  to  arrest 
the  movements  of  a  sqpeaking' machine. 

The  rate  at  which  the  traveliers 


moved  was  rapid,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  quick  amble.  A  short  halt 
was  called  at  the  well  of  Aboulroukh ; 
and  another  at  a  second  well,  under  a 
mountain  of  sand,  at  Haras.  Here, 
as  the  well  had  been  freshly  cleared 
out,  the  water,  though  brackish,  was 
potable.  After  a  halt  of  a  few  hours, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  party 
again  mounted,  and  some  hours  after 
dark  reached  the  palm  grove  at  Gha- 
tieh.  The  distance  they  had  accom- 
plished was  not  fifty  miles. 

Next  day  they  proceeded  at  the 
same  rate,  leaving  Bir  el  Abt  and 
Djanadoul  to  the  left:  they  watered 
their  horses  at  a  miserable  well,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  considerably  to 
the  south-east  of  El  Massar.  Here  it 
was  necessary  to  refresh  the  horses  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  pursuit  from 
£1  Arish,  where  Mohammed  Ali  had 
a  body  of  Bedoween  cavalrj'. 

The  journey  was  resumed  two  hours 
after  midnight,  and  El  Arish  was  left 
behind  before  the  morning  dawned.  In 
the  forenoon  a  Khamseen  wind  set  in 
with  a  degree  of  fury  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  horses  to  proceed. 
After  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the 
march,  both  men  and  horses  at  last 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  sought 
shelter  from  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
parching  heat  under  a  low  ridge  of 
sand-hills.  The  hope  of  the  fugitives 
was,  that  no  pursuers  could  brave  the 
hurricane  they  were  unable  to  face. 
Still  there  was  no  saying  what  a  Bed- 
douwee,  mounted  on  a  dromedary, 
could  accomplish  mider  the  excite- 
ment of  the  promise  of  a  largo  bak- 
shish from  Mohammed  Ali.  Aali 
was  evidently  alarmed,  Hassan  showed 
symptoms  of  anxiety,  and  even. the 
two  bundles  appeared  to  be  restless. 
The  laiiger  one  took  great  interest  ui 
the  feelings  of  the  powerful  bay 
horse,  which  remained  close  beside 
its  mistress,  and  gave  the  lady  evi- 
dent signs  of  recognition  and  of  grati- 
tude for  her  attention.  The  mouths 
of  the  horses  were  washed  with  vine- 
gar and  water,  and  they  then  champed 
a  few  shrubs  growing  in  the  sand, 
which,  though  in  appearance  very 
like  diy  sticks,  afforded  a  consider- 
able supply  of  moistiire. 

In  this  painful  position  the  party 
remained  all  day;  and  it  was  not 
till  smmet  t^«t  a  lull  In  'tiie  storm 
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enabled  them  to  proceed  to  the  well 
at  Sheikli  Zuaideh  to  water  their 
horses.  Here  they  did  not  yenture  to 
sleep,  and  at  dawn  next  morning  the 
Khamseen  again  blew  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  horses  staggered  along; 
and  the  ladies  diminish(^d  the  mass 
of  the  envelopes  about  their 
bodies  to  augment  the  rolmnc  about 
tiieir  heads.  It  was  fortimate  the 
whole  party  was  well  mounted ;  for 
had  any  one  been  compelled  to  lag 
behind  he  might  have  perished  in  the 
desert,  for  it  is  impossible  to  sec  one 
hundred  yards  in  advance :  the  sand 
pervaded  the  air  with  the  orange- 
coloured  mist  of  a  LoDdon  fog  in  an 
illumination. 

With  the  greatest  exertions  they 
reached  Hannunis;  but  before  they 
could  seek  shelter  in  the  village, 
both  Sidney  and  Aali  fell  from  their 
horses  utterly  exhausted.  Next  day, 
however,  the  vioicnce  of  the  Kham- 
seen rendering  it  utterly  impossible 
to  proceed,  Sidney  and  Aali  had  time 
to  recruit  their  strength. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  quitting 
Saba  Biar,  not  long  after  midnight, 
the  fugitives  rode  out  of  Hannunis 
towards  Ga2sa.  The  air  was  still  like 
a  furnace,  but  it  was  gradually  cool- 
ing; and  as  the  dawn  approached 
it  became  delightedly  refr^hing.  A 
light  breath  of  air  from  the  north- 
west brought  with  it  the  freshness  of 
a  sea-breeze.  When  the  sun  arose, 
every  one  was  in  high  spirits.  Has- 
san displayed  his  activity  by  getting 
constantly  at  some  distance  before  the 
party  as  if  in  search  of  the  road.  Aali, 
expecting  soon  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
relations  of  his  bride  as  a  hero,  began 
to  exhibit  his  skill  in  horsemanship, 
in  order  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  bundles  of  cotton  dotii.  His 
horsemanship  was  not  of  a  quality  to 
make  the  display  a  very  dioice  ex- 
hibition in  the  desert,  and  both  he 
and  his  horse  were  hardly  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Elhamseen. 

Either  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking 
the  vanity  of  Aali,  or  for  that  of  in- 
dulging his  own,  Sidney  commenced  a 
game  of  djereed  with  the  Osmanlee 
dandy.  It  wasrather  an  awkward  exhi- 
bition. While  it  was  proceeding  with 
very  little  effect,  the  larger  bundle  of 
raiment,  rendered  nervous  by  the  dje- 
rceds  flying  about  in  its  neighbour- 


hood, had  allowed  the  bay  horse  to 
approach  the  tumult.  Sidney  and 
Aali  had  just  launched  their  weapons, 
and  were  turning  their  horses  to  escape 
the  blows  mutually  aimed,  when  tlio 
bay  horse,  making  a  sudden  bound 
between  the  rival  cavaliers,  the  lady 
caught  the  two  djereeds,  one  iu  each 
hand,  and  rode  quietly  back  to  her 
female  companion.  Hassan  and  the 
attendants  set  up  a  most  unbecom- 
ing laugh,  and  the  smaller  bundle 
joined  in  a  suppressed  but  very  un- 
femininc  giggle.  Lascelles  Hamilton, 
to  escape  tiie  powerful  bay  horse,  had 
ran  up  against  Aali,  and  increased  his 
misfortune  by  laming  his  steed. 

Poor  Aali  was  utterly  confounded ; 
Sidney  looked  mortally  foolish  ;  and 
Lascelles  Hamilton  muttered  apologies 
for  his  awkwardness  and  random,  re- 
flections on  the  lady^s  movements,  in  a 
half  audible  tone.  This  embarrass- 
ment of  the  party  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  a  con-, 
siderable  body  of  Arabs  of  the  desert' 
at  some  distance  to  the  right.  If  they 
had  any  hostile  mtent,  their  position 
enabled  them  to  bar  the  road  to  Gaza. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of 
a  fight. 

Hassan  drew  the  party  together,  and 
recommended  them  to  look  to  their 
arms.  Aali,  forgetting  his  lame  horse, 
whispered  to  Sidney  that  he  would  let 
the  harem  see  the  difference  between 
an  old  woman  and  an  Osmanlee  in  a 
real  fight ;  for  in  this  irreverent  strain 
did  he  now  begin  to  speak  of  his  future 
mamma. 

After  some  cautious  manoeuvring  on 
both  sides,  each  party  cx)ntrived  to  oc- 
cupy the  crest  of  an  eminence  with  a 
hollow  before  it ;  and  from  these  i)08i- 
tions  they  sent  iforward  single  horse- 
men to  reconnoitre  the  adverse  bands. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  a  shout 
was  heard  from  the  horsemen  in  ad- 
vance, and  immediately  both  parties 
rushed  forward  to  meet  at  full  gallop. 
Aali,  Sidney,  Lascelles  Hamilton,  and 
Achmet  were  soon  left  far  behind,  both 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  start,  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  steeds.  The  two 
bundles  of  raiment  were  seen  in  ad- 
vance, followed  pretty  closely  by 
Hassan,  and  at  some  distance  by  the 
attendants. 

Aali's  horse  soon  stumbled  from 
lameness,  and  Achmet,  who  placed 
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very  little  trust  in  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  seeing  they  had  given  their 
friends  the  worst  horses,  called  oat  to 
Sidney  and  Lascelles  Hamilton  to  stay 
by  Aali  and  keep  their  horses  as  fresh 
as  possible.  They  pulled  up  accord- 
ingly, at  a  spot  from  which  they  could 
see  the  meeting  of  their  companions 
with  the  Ai*abs.  The  larger  bundle 
arrived  first,  and  jumping  from  the 
powerful  bay  horse  with  the  great<;8t 
agility,  commenced  a  kissing  scene 
with  the  piincipal  figure  of  the  new 
gronp :  this  operation  was  repeated 
with  every  one  present.  The  lesser 
bundle,  on  arriving,  went  through  the 
same  formality.  Sidney  and  Achmet 
turned  their  eyes  on  Aali,  who  raised 
his  up  to  heaven  and  exclaimed  with 
great  agitation,  ^^Mashallah!  Mash- 
allah ! " 

After  Hassan  had  gone  through  the 
kissingoperation,  a  short  confabulation 
was  held  by  a  few  of  the  principal 
figures,  who  smoked  a  pipe  with  the 
Is^ies,  seated  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  party  then  mounted,  and  came 
forward  to  join  Aali  and  his  friends. 
As  they  approached,  it  became  evident 
that  the  two  bundles  had  undergone  a 
marvellous  transformation.  They 
were  now  converted  into  two  Syrian 
Sheikhs.  Tlie  larger  made  a  gallant 
appearance  on  his  bay  horse,  and  the 
smaller  bundle  was  now  a  young  man 
bearing  still  a  certain  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  the  other.  A  sigh  proceeded 
from  the  bottom  of  Aali's  heart,  and 
his  exclamation  revealed  the  whole 
mystery.  "  Mashallah  !  it  is  Sheikh 
Sfdem  himself.  By  the  head  of  the 
Prophet!  and  his  son  Sheikh  Ab- 
dallah.'' 

The  affair  was  very  simple.  Coming 
events  in  the  East  were  beginning  to 
cast  their  shadows  before,  and  Sheikh 
Salem,  anxious  to  escape  into  Syria 
with  his  son,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  his  tribe  at  the  crisis,  had 
thrown  out  the  bait  of  the  marriage  to 
the  vanity  of  Aali ;  and  thus,with  his  as- 
sistance, and  that  of  his  friend  EFassan, 


had  contrived  to  deceive  all  the  spies 
placed  to  watch  his  movements  at 
Cairo,  and  now  found  himself  safe 
with  his  ally,  the  Sheikh  of  Hebron. 
His  harem  ho  left;  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  Pasha ;  for  he  knew 
Mohammed  Ali  was  a  generous 
enemy. 

The  meeting  of  Salem  and  Aali  was 
extremely  amusing ;  but  Aali  was  soon 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  his  bride,  by 
the  thanks  and  promises  of  both  father 
and  son,  and  the  praises  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Hebron.  Sidney  was  pressed  to 
accompany  the  party  immediately  to 
Hebron,  for  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
for  Salem  to  trust  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  Osmanlee  governor  of  Gaza. 
This  invitation  he  declined,  as  his  own 
arrangements,  and  his  promise  to  meet 
Ringlady  and  Campbell,  compelled 
him  to  remain  at  Gaza.  Besides,  he 
could  not  help  recollecting,  that  in 
spite  of  all  these  warm  professions  of 
friendship  now  uttered  by  Salem,  he 
had  been  mounted  at  Saba  Biar  in  a 
manner  that  proved  the  intention  of 
the  Arabs  to  take  care  of  themselves 
by  abandoning  their  companions  in 
case  of  pursuit. 

It  was  arranged,  before  separating, 
that  the  party  should  ride  to  a  grove 
of  olive-trees,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Gaza,  where  roast  lambs  stuffed 
with  rice,  raisins,  and  pistachio  nuts, 
large  bowls  of  leban  and  thin  cakes 
of  bread,  were  prepared  for  their  re- 
freshment. Salem  and  Sidney  had 
some  interesting  conversation  concern- 
ing the  state  of  Syria,  and  the  position 
of  Mohammed  Ali ;  and  they  parted 
with  mutual  expressions  of  esteem — 
Salem  warning  Sidney  rather  mysteri- 
ously against  making  any  stay  at 
Gaza.  After  Oriental  greetings,  and 
long  salutations,  Salem,  Aali,  Abdal- 
lah,  Hassan  and  the  Sheikh  of  Hebron 
rode  off  with  their  train  of  follower* 
to  the  east ;  while  Sidney,  Lascelle* 
Hamilton,  and  Achmet  slowly  pro- 
ceeded towards  Gaza,  to  repose  after 
their  fatigues  in  crossing  the  desert. 
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LITE  OF  JEAN  PAUL  FBEDERICK  RICHTER.* 


If  there  be  a  regular  German  of  the 
Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  and  be- 
north  the  Alps,  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing (perhaps  partly  by  reason  of)  his 
faults  and  eccentricities,  we  love,  and 
honour,  and  reverence,  and  clasp  to 
our  true  British  breast  with  a  genuine 
feeling  of  brotherhood, — this  man  is 
Jean  Paul  Frederick  Richter.  True, 
his  name  to  the  uninitiated  is  a  sort  of 
offence,  and  a  stumbling-block,  almost 
as  much  as  if  you  were  to  introduce 
the  gray,  leafless  image  of  transcen- 
dental logic  in  the  shape  of  philo- 
sopher Hegel,  or  the  super-poten- 
tiated energy  of  transcendental 
volition  in  the  shape  of  philosopher 
Fichte; — but,  my  dear  friends  and 
readers,  consider  this  only,  —  what 
thing  pre-eminently  great  and  good 
is  there  in  the  world  that  has  not 
been  in  its  day  an  offence  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  uninitiated? 
**  Wo  unto  you,  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you : "  this  is  a  text  no  less 
applicable  to  literature  than  to  reli- 
gion ;  and  howsoever  a  certain  school 
of  critics — unfortunately  not  yet  alto- 
gether extinct — may  turn  up  their 
snub  noses,  and  apply  with  orthodox 
deliberation  their  cool  thermometer 
which  never  boils,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  this  text  may  be  quoted 
most  appropriately  against  them.  Even 
Goethe,  "many-sided"  Goethe,  is 
not  firee  from  blame  here — he  never 
miderstood  Richter;  he  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance  —  not  a 
righteous  judgment ;  his  thermometer 
was  too  cold.  But  the  great  Ol3Tn- 
pian  of  Weimar,  when  with  his  dark 
brows  he  nodded,  and  from  his  im- 
mortal head  the  ambrosian  locks 
rolled  down  in  anger  against  the  up- 
rising muse  of  Frederick  Richter, 
failed  of  his  Homeric  parallel  in  one 
point  —  "  fuyap  dlXcXi^cv  OXv/ittov"  — 
he  did  not  shake  Olympus.  He  did 
not  cause  the  eccentric  comet-genius 
of  Richter  to  tame  the  brilliant 
lashings  of  its  world- wandering  tail — 
he  did  not  cause  Germany,  he  cannot 
cause  Europe  to  cease  admiring  these 
brilliant  coruscations,  and  that  pure 


lambent  play  of  heaven-licking  light. 
To  institute  a  comparison  between 
Richter  and  Goethe  were  merely  to 
repeat  again  for  the  millionth  time 
that  old  folly  of  critics,  by  which  they 
will  allow  nothing  to  be  understood 
according  to  its  own  nature,  but 
must  always  drag  it  into  a  forced 
and  unnatural  contrast  with  things 
most  unlike  itself ;  were  merely  to  . 
reverse  the  poles  of  injustice,  and 
apply  to  Goethe  as  unequal  a  measure 
as  he  and  men  of  his  compact  and 
complete  external  neatness,  apply  to 
Richter.  We  make  no  foolish  and 
unprofitable  comparisons;  a  wild 
wood  is  a  wild  wood,  and  a  flower-bed 
is  a  flower-bed;  which  of  them  is 
best  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that 
they  are  both  good.  We  know  that 
Goethe  is  great,  and  that  Richter  is 
gi'eat ;  which  of  them  is  the  greater 
some  god,  as  the  Greeks  said,  may 
know ;  but  for  us  mortals  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  endeavour  to  sympathise  per- 
fectly with  the  peculiar  greatness  of 
each,  and  appropriate  what  part  of  it 
we  may. 

We  should  wish  to  make  this  a 
very  long  article,  and  to  run  a  little 
wild,  like  Richter  himself,  if  the  in- 
spiration would  only  sustain  us  ;  but 
it  may  not  be.  Biographies,  even 
the  best,  of  literary  men  possess  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  interest  only  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  works  of  the  author; 
and  Madame  de  Stacl  has  told  us  with 
an  authoritative  voice  that,  however 
great  the  powers  of  Richter  were, 
"nothing  that  he  has  published  can 
ever  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many."! Now,  though  this  has  more 
the  air  of  a  narrow  last-century  judg- 
ment than  one  of  the  present  day,  and 
is,  perhaps,  more  French  than  English  ; 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  Richter  has  not 
hitherto  extended  his  literary  influ- 
ence, except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
stray  individuals,  beyond  his  nativo 
couutr}-;  and  his  biography  can,  of 
course,  not  expect  to  meet  with  the 
same  extensive  welcome  from  a 
British  public  that  was  given  to  that  of 
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Schiller,  and  Mrs  Austin^s  Characteris- 
tics of  Goethe.  Nevertheless,  the  work 
from  which  we  shall  presently  make  a 
fewexti*actsis  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  those  links  that  are  daily  uniting 
na  with  more  endearing  bonds  to 
the  Saxon  brotherhood  beyond  the 
Bhine ;  it  is  a  step,  and  a  bold  one, 
in  advance.  We  have  now  almost 
to  satiety  made  a  survey  of  the 
neat  classical  Weimar,  and  we  are 
plnnging  at  once,  with  bold  fearless 
swoop,  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
Fatherland,  into  the  midst  of  the 
untrodden  fir  forests  of  the  Fiditefge' 
hirge^  where  many  great  hearts  billow 
ont  sublime  thoughts — hearts  that 
never  saw  that  which  is  most  kindred 
to  them  in  nature — the  sea.  So  it 
was  with  Richter  literally.  Bom  at 
the  little  mountain  town  of  Wunsie- 
del,  between  Bayreuth  and  Bohemia, 
and  shifting  about  with  a  migratory 
elasticity  from  Bayreuth  to^Berlin,  from 
Berlin  to  Coburg,  from  Cobnrg  to  Hei- 
delberg, lie  died  without  having  ever 
feasted  his  eyes  (what  a  feast  to  a 
man  like  him  I)  on  the  glowing  blue 
of  the   Mediterranean,  or  drunk  in 

with  his  cars  the  "  amjpiOfiov  yeXacr/xa" 
the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  Baltic 
wave.  A  genuine  German ! — in  this 
respect  certainly,  and  in  how  many 
others  1  A  German  in  imagination — 
Oh,  Heaven !  he  literally  strikes  you 
blind  with  skyrockets  and  sunbeams 
(almost  as  madly  at  times  as  our 
own  Shelley),  and  circumnavigates 
your  brain  with  a  dance  of  nebulous 
Brocken  phantoms,  till  you  seriously 
doubt  whether  you  are  not  a  phan- 
tom yourself:  a  German  for  kindli- 
ness and  simplicity  and  true-hearted- 
ness  —  a  man  having  his  heart  al- 
ways in  his  hand,  and  his  arms 
ready  to  be  thrown  round  every 
body's  neck.;  greeting  every  man 
VfiHn  a  blessing,  and  cursing  only  the 
devil,  and  —  like  Robert  Bums  — 
scarcely  him  heartily  :  a  Gomian  for 
devoutness  of  heart,  and  piurity  of 
nnadulterntcd  evangelic  feeling,  with- 
out the  least  notion,  at  the  same  time, 
of  what  in  Scotland  we  call  ortho- 
doxy, much  less  of  what  in  England 
they  call  church ;  a  rare  Christian  ;  a 
man  whom  you  cannot  read  and 
relish  thoroughly  unless  you  are 
ft  (Christian  yourself,  any  more  than 
you  can  the  gospel  of  John.  For 
Kichter  also  is  a  preacher  in  his  own 


way— a  smiling,  sporting,  nay  a  jesting 
preacher  at  times,  but  with  a  deep 
background  of  earnestness :  his  jests 
being  the  jests  not  of  mde  men,  but  of 
innocent  children ;  his  earnestness  the 
eamestness  not  of  a  sourpresbyterian 
theologian,  but  of  a  strong-sighted 
seraph  that  looks  the  sun  in  the  face, 
and  becomes  intensely  bright.  A 
Grcrman  further  is  Kichter,  and  better 
than  a  Gemian^  in  the  profoundness 
of  his  philosophy  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  speculation:  a  speculation  pro- 
found, but  not  dark ;  a  subtlety  nice 
without  beiug  finical,  an^  delicate 
without  being  meagre.  A  German 
further,  and  specially,  is  this  man,  in 
his  vast  and  various  emdition,  and  in 
that  quality  without  which  learning 
was  never  achieved,  hard  laborious- 
ness  and  indefatigable  perseverance^ 
It  is  incredible  what  books  he  read : 
not  merely  literary  books,  but  also 
and  principally  scientific  books ; 
natural  histoi*}'  especially  in  all  its 
branches  from  the  star  to  the  star-fish ; 
quarto  upon  quarto  of  piously  gathered 
extracts  were  the  well-quarried  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  his  most  light 
and  fantastic,  as  well  as  his  most 
solid  and  architectural  fabrics  were 
raised  :  a  merit  of  the  highest  order 
in  our  estimation;  an  offence  and  a 
scandal  to  many ;  for  nothing  offends 
conceited  and  shallow  readers  so  much 
as  to  find  in  an  imaginative  work 
allusions  to  grave  scientific  facts,  of 
which  their  butterfiy-spirits  are  in- 
capable. Then,  over  and  above  all 
this,  Richter  possesses  a  virtue  which 
only  a  few  Germans  possess :  he  is  a 
man  of  infinite  humour ;  humour,  too, 
of  the  best  kind ;  sportive,  sunny,  and 
genial,  rather  than  cutting  and  sar* 
castic;  broad  without  being  gross, 
refined  without  being  afiected.  Then 
his  faults,  also  —  and  their  name  is 
legion — how  German  are  they !  His 
want  of  taste,  his  mingled  homeliness 
and  sublimity,  his  unpraned  luxuri- 
ance, his  sentimental  wantonness! 
But  let  these  pass;  he  who  notices 
them  seriously  is  not  fit  to  read 
Richter.  It  requires  a  certain  deli- 
cate tact  of  finger  to  pluck  the  rose 
on  this  rich  bush  without  being  pricked 
by  the  thom ;  John-  Bull  especiallyt 
with  his  stone  and  lune- church,  his 
statutable  religion^  and  his  direct  rail- 
road understanding,  is  very  apt  to  be 
exasperatedby the  caprifitous jeridng 
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dectric  points  of  snch  a  gennine  Ger- 
msn  genins  as  Richter.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  this  strange  temple  we  would 
place  in  large  letters  the  cry  of  the 
Cimuean  Sibjl  in  Virgil — 


"  Prbenl,  O  proenl  esto,  profimi ! 


n 


Let  no  mere  mathematician,  no  mere 
Benthamite,  no  mere  mechanist,  no 
mere  ^^  botanist,^*  no  mere  man  of 
taste,  and  trim  man  of  measured 
syllables,  enter  here.  Procul,  0  pro- 
ad  este^  pro/anil  It  is  enchanted 
ground.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
you ;  we  quarrel  with  nobody :  only 
keep  your  own  ground,  in  God's  name, 
and  don't  quarrel  witli  us  and  our 
German  friend  Paul. 

Richter  was  bom,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  little  county  town  of 
Wunsiedel,  in  Franconia,  and  that  in 
the    year    1763  —  about    the    same 
time,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  the 
peace  of  Hubertsburg,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  was  thus  four  years  the  junior  of 
Schiller,  (bom  1759,)  and  fourteen  of 
Goethe,  (bom  1749.)    He  was,  like 
many  other  famous  literary  characters, 
the  son  of  a  clcrgj'man,  and  blesses  God 
frequently  both  for  this,  and  that  he 
was  not  bom  a  cockney,  (in  Berlin  or 
Vienna,)  or  in  a  coach-box,  like  the 
children  of  aristocratic  parents,  driven 
about  over  Europe    in    their    early 
years,  and  never  knowing  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  home.  A  country  vicarage 
amid  mountains,  forests,  village  schools 
Bnd  brawling  brooks,  gave  to  Richter's 
infancy,'  and   through   that    to    his 
genins,  a  calm  and  peaceful  back- 
ground, over  which  a  multiplicity  of 
whimsical    figures    might,    without 
painfal  dissipation,  be  made  to  play. 
In  early  youth  the  future  prose-poet 
(for  he  never  wrote  a  lino  of  metre) 
displayed  great  eagerness  to  leam, 
and  great  aptitude  for  speculation; 
he  was  accordingly,  by  the  fond  ambi- 
tion of  a  pious  mother,  dedicated,  like 
flO  many  a  bookish  youth,    to    the 
church.   But  theology,  with  its  prickly 
fence  of  stiff  dogmas,  had  no  charms 
for  a  youth  of  his  extreme  sensibility, 
mercurial  versatility,    and  sparkling 
£peakishness ;      besides,     speculation 
and  questioning  were  already  abroad 
in  the  German  church,  and  amid  the 
lovd  voices  of  contending  doctors,  it 
was  a  difficult  thing  for  an  active 
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and  honest  thinker  to  cut  the  matter 
short  by  help  of  the  devil's  recipe  in 
Faust  ; 

'*  If  yoa  will  hftve  a  certain  due 
To  thread  the  tbeologic  maze^ 
Hear  only  one,  and  swear  to  every  word  he 

says." 

Richter,  therefore,  finding  himself 
without  rudder  or  compass  on  the 
wide  sea  of  German  theology,  much 
to  the  grief  of  his  honest  mother,  was 
obliged  to  forswear  theology  and  be- 
come author,  his  genius  being  stimu- 
lated quite  as  much  by  poverty  as  by 
Apollo,  like  old  Horace. 

**  Philippi  then  dismissM  xnc  with  my  wings 
Sorrily  dipt,  without  or  honse  or  home; 
And  Need,  that  ventures  all,  forced  me  to  try 
The  pen,  and  become  poet." 

The  Philippi  which  dismissed  Richter 
was  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
He  came  back  to  Ilof  peimiless,  but 
not  hopeless,  to  his  good  mother, — 
striving  with  a  mind  in  some  respects 
as  narrow  as  her  fortime ;  and  here 
he  studied,  and  brooded,  and  dreamed, 
and  began  to  shoot  strange  corus- 
cations :  let  us  see  how : — 

"  The  darkest  period  of  our  hero's  life 
was  when  he  fled  from  Leipfiic  and  went 
down  in  disguise  to  Hof.  The  lawsuit 
had  stripped  his  mother  of  the  little  pro- 
perty she  inherited  from  the  doth-weaver, 
[her  father,]  and  she  had  been  obliged  to 
part  with  the  respectable  homestead 
where  the  honest  man  had  carried  on  his 
labonn.  She  was  now  living  with  one 
or  more  of  Paul's  brothers,  in  a  small 
tenement,  containing  but  one  apartment, 
where  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  spin- 
ning, and  all  the  bee-hive  labours  of 
domestic  life  must  go  on  together. 

'*  To  this  small  and  over-crowded  apart- 
ment, which  henceforth  must  be  Paul's 
only  study,  he  brought  his  twelve  volumes 
of  extracts,  a  head  that  in  itself  contained 
a  library,  a  tender  and  sympathising  heart 
—  a  true,  high-minded,  self-sustaining 
spirit.  His  exact  situation  was  this : 
The  success  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  his  '  Greenland  Lawsuits ' 
had  encouraged  him  to  write  a  third — a 
volume  of  satires,  under  the  singular 
name  of  '  Selections  from  the  Papers  of 
the  Devil  ;'  but  for  this  we  have  seen 
he  had  strained  every  nerve  in  vain  to  find 
a  publisher.  This  manuscript,  therefore, 
formed  part  of  the  little  luggage  which 
his  friend  Oerthel  had  smuggled  out  of 
Leipsic.  It  was  winter,  and  from  his 
window  he  looked  out  upon  the  cold^ 
empty,  frozen  Btreet  of  the  little  city  of 
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Hof,  or  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  prisoner, 
without,  as  he  says,  *  the  prisoner's  fare 
of  bread  and  water,  for  he  had  only  the 
latter  ;  and  if  a  gulden  found  its  way 
into  the  house,  the  jubilee  was  such,  that 
the  windows  were  nearly  broken  with 
joy.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  under 
the  ban  of  his  costume  martyrdom  :  this 
he  could  have  laughed  at  and  reformed  ; 
but  hunger  and  thirst  were  actual  evils, 
and  when  of  prisoner's  food  he  had  only 
the  thinner  part,  he  could  well  exclaim, 
as  Carlyle  has  said  — 

« Night  it  ramt  be  e*er  Friedland'd  star  will  beam.' 

*  Without  was  no  help,  no  counsel,  but 
there  lay  a  giant  force  within  ;  and  so, 
from  the  depths  of  that  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, his  better  soul  rose  purified  and 
invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long 
labours. 

"  *  What  is  poverty,'  ho  said,  at  this 
time,  'that  a  man  should  whine  under 
it  1  It  is  but  like  the  pain  of  piercing 
the  ears  of  a  maiden,  and  you  hang  pre- 
cious jewels  in  the  wound.' " 

The  *' costume  martyrdom"  here 
mentioned,  is  a  most  characteristic 
affair ;  and  as  a  ffreat  man's  character 
is  often  revealed  most  strikingly  in 
small  matters,  wo  shall  give  it  at  length. 

Partly  from  fancy,  partly  from 
necessity,  Paul  had  adopted  a  peculiar 
style  of  dress,  entirely  at  variance 
■with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  He 
writes  to  his  mother : — 

"As  I  can  make  my  vests  (from 
extreme  povertv)  last  no  longer,  I 
have  determined  to  do  without  them ; 
and  if  you  send  me  some  over-shirts, 
I  can  dispense  with  these  vests.  They 
must  bo  made  with  open  collars  a  la 
Hamlet;  but  this  nobody  will  under- 
stand ;  in  short,  the  breast  must  be 
open,  so  that  the  bare  throat  may  bo 
seen.    My  hair,  also,  I  have  had  cut. 

Sit  was  the  day  of  queues  and  pow- 
er.] It  is  pronounced  by  my  friends 
more  becoming,  and  it  spares  one  the 
expense  of  the  hair-dresser.  I  have 
still  some  locks  a  little  curled." 

The  young  poet  was  right  in  sus- 
pecting that  "  nobody  would  under- 
stand" the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  important  matters  of  this  kind ;  but 
he  did  not  at  that  time  understand 
himself  the  extent  of  torture  and 
martyrdom  to  which  this  Hamlet  garb 
was  to  expose  him.  Among  the  good 
Burgers  in  Hof  the  scandal  or  an 
nnpowdered  pate  and  a  bare  throat 
was  intolerable ;  the  young  author's 
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firmest  friends  remonstrated  with  him 
most  earnestly  and  seriously  on  the 
subject ;  but  to  no  purpose :  Paul  was 
detennined  to  vindicate  his  poetical 
liberty  in  this  matter ;  however  small 
in  itself,  there  was  a  principle  in- 
volved in  it  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  social  life.  See  how  philosophically 
the  parties  argue  the  point.  Pastor 
Vogcl,  the  earliest  prophet  of  Richter's 
futui-e  fame,  wrote  and  reasoned  as 
follows : — 

**  *  You  value  only  the  inward,  not  the 
outward — the  kernel,  not  the  husk.  But, 
with  your  permission,  is  not  the  whole 
composed  of  the  fitrm  and  the  matter^ 
Is  one  disfigured  !  so  is  the  other.  You 
condemn  probably  the  philosophy  of  Dio- 
genes, that  separated  its  hero  so  much 
from  other  men,  that  it  placed  him  in  a 
tub.  How  can  you  justify  yourself,  if 
your  philosophy  serves  you  in  the  same 
way !  No,  my  friend,  you  must  open  your 
eyes  and  see  that  you  are  not  the  only 
Bon  of  earth,  but,  like  the  ants  in  their 
ant-hills,  you  live  in  the  tumult  of  life. 

^ '  Would  yon  not  hold  that  painter  un- 
wise, who  should  offend  in  costume — paint 
his  Romans  in  sleeves  and  curled  hair; 
the  person  of  a  man  with  petticoat  and 
open  bosom!  Oh!  that  is  not  to  be  eu- 
dared!  Yet,  a  couple  of  proverbs — 
'Swim  not  against  the  tide.'  'Among 
wolves,  learn  to  howl.'  'Vulgar  pro- 
verbs!' you  will  say.  Yes,  but  elevated 
wisdom.  The  true  philosophy  is,  not  for 
others  to  adapt  themselves  to  us,  but  for 
ns  to  adapt  ourselves  to  others.  Who- 
ever forgets  this  great  axiom,  advances 
few  steps  without  stumbling.  But  what 
do  you  seek!  In  the  midst  of  Germany 
to  become  a  Briton  1  Do  you  not  in  this 
way  say, 'Put  on  your  spectacles,  ye  little 
people,  and  behold  1  see  that  you  cannot 
be  what  I  am.'  Ah,  to  speak  thus,  your 
modesty  forbids!  Avoid  every  thing  that 
in  the  'smallest  degree  lessens  your  value 
among  your  contemporaries.' 

''  To  this  gentle  remonstrance,  Paul 
replied : — *  I  answer  your  letter  willingly, 
for  the  sake  of  its  argument,  which  your 
good  heart  rather  than  your  good  head 
has  dictated.  Your  proverbs  are  not 
reasons,  or  if  they  are,  they  prove  too 
much  :  for  if  I  would  swim  with  the 
stream,  this  stream  would  often  make 
shipwreck  of  my  virtue — the  kingdom  of 
vice  is  as  great  and  extensive  as  the  king- 
dom of  fashion;  and  if  I  must  howl  with 
the  wolves,  why  should  I  not  rob  with 
them!  '  If  the  shell  is  injured  the  kernel 
suffers  also,'  you  say.  But  wherefore  t 
Let  us  decide  what  does  iigure  the  shell. 
You  consider  that  an  eyU  to  Diogenes 
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which  others  hold  an  adyantage.  Did  the 
so-called  injury  rob  this  great  man  of  his 
philosophy,  his  good  heart,  his  wit,  his 
virtue  !  It  robbed  him  not — but  it  gare 
him  peace,  independence  of  outward  judg- 
ments, freedom  from  tormenting  wants, 
and  the  Incapacity  of  being  wounded; 
and  with  this  consciousness  he  could 
venture  upon  the  punishment  of  every 
vice.  Great  man  I  Thank  God  that  thou 
wert  bom  In  a  country  where  they  won- 
dered at  thy  wisdom,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  punishing  it.  Fools  would  com- 
mit the  only  wise  man  to  a  madhouse  ; 
but,  like  Socrates,  he  would  ennoble  his 
prison. 

^ '  The  painter  would  be  ridiculous  in 
offending  against  costume.'  This  is  true, 
but  more  witty  than  applicable  to  me. 
I  need  only  say,  that  the  painter  of  cos- 
tume is  not  the  greatest  in  his  art ;  he  is 
great  whose  pencil  creates,  not  after  the 
tailor,  but  after  God;  paints  bodies,  not 
dresses.  The  painter's  creations  can  only 
please  through  form,  which  is  the  shell; 
and  am  I  designed  for  that  1  Is  it  my 
destination,  with  my  organised  ugliness, 
to  please !    Scarcely — if  I  would. 

''^But  enough.  I  hold  the  constant 
regard  that  we  pay  in  all  our  actions  to 
the  judgments  of  others  as  the  poison  of 
our  peace,  our  reason,  and  our  virtue. 
Upon  this  slave's  chain  have  I  long  filed, 
but  I  scarcely  hope  ever  to  break  it.' 

"  This  humorous  controversy  was  kept 
up  for  some  months  on  paper,  as  games  of 
chess  are  played  In  Holland,  without 
either  party  saying  check  to  the  king. 
At  last  Paul  consented,  as  he  called  it,  to 
inhull  his  person,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
tragicomical  affair,  by  the  following  cir- 
cmlar  addressed  to  his  friends  : — 

*  ADVERTISEMBNT. 

**  *  The  undersigned  begs  to  give  notice, 
that  whereas  cropped  hair  has  as  many 
enemies  as  red  hair,  and  said  enemies  of 
the  hair  are  likewise  enemies  of  the  person 
it  grows  upon;  whereas,  farther,  such  a 
fashion  is  In  no  respect  Christian,  since, 
otherwise.  Christian  persons  would  adopt 
it;  and  whereas  especially,  the  under- 
signed has  suffered  no  less  from  his  hair 
than  Absalom  did  from  his,  though  on 
contrary  grounds;  and  whereas  it  has 
been  notified  to  him,  that  the  public 
proposed  to  send  him  into  his  grave,  since 
the  hair  grows  there  without  scissors :  he 
hereby  gives  notice,  tliat  he  will  not 
willingly  consent  to  such  extremities. 
He  would,  therefore,  inform  the  noble, 
learned,  and  discerning  public  in  general, 
that  the  undersigned  proposes  on  Sunday 
next  to  appear  in  the  various  important 
streets  of  Hof,  with  a  false,  short  queue ; 
and  with  this  queue,  as  with  a  magnet, 
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and  eord  of  love,  and  magic  rod,  to  pos- 
sess himself  forcibly  of  the  affection  of  all 
and  sundry,  be  they  who  they  may. 

"J.  P.F.R.'" 

Points  of  this  kind  have  been  often 
argued  seriously  enough  between 
loving  aunts  solicitous  of  propriety, 
and  brisk  nephews  solicitous  of  inde- 
pendence, perhaps  also  affecting 
singularity ;  but  let  it  stand  here  dis- 
cussed more  profoundly  and  systemati- 
cally by  a  sensible  Genuan  pastor  and 
a  profound  German  poet-philosopher, 
in  perpettiam  rei  memoriam.  Kight 
or  wrong,  nothing  could  mark  the  man 
more  decidedly ;  always  independent 
and  original  in  his  principles  of  action, 
and  ever  willing  to  yield  to  innocent 
prejudice  when  he  had  once  openly 
vindicated  his  principle. 

To  pass  from  trifles  to  the  serious 
business  of  authorship,  the  following 
extract  is  most  instructive  and  full  of 
character : — 

**  As  these  years,  spent  with  his  mother 
in  Hof,  were  the  most  uninterruptedly 
studious  of  Richter's  life,  it  seems  the 
place  to  give  some  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  pursued  his  studies.  That 
plan  must  be  a  good  one,  and  of  use  to 
others,  of  which  he  could  say,  '  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain  ;  I  have  made  as 
much  out  of  myself,  as  could  be  made  of 
the  ftiifff  and  no  man  should  require  more.' 

*'  First  in  importance,  he  aimed,  in  the 
rules  he  formed  for  himself,  at  a  just 
division  of  time  and  power,  and  he  never 
permitted  himself,  from  the  first,  to  spend 
his  strength  upon  any  thing  useless.  He> 
so  managed  his  capital,  that  the  future 
should  pay  him  an  ever-increasing  inter- 
est on  the  present.  The  nourishment  of 
his  mind  was  drawn  from  three  great 
sources  —  living  Nature,  in  connexion 
with  human  life  ;  the  world  of  books, 
and  the  inner  world  of  thought ;  these 
he  considered  the  raw  material  given  him 
to  work  up. 

''  We  have  already  mentioned  his  manu- 
script library.  In  his  fifteenth  year, 
before  he  entered  the  Hof  gymnasium,  he 
had  made  many  quarto  volumes,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  pages  of  closely- written 
extracts  from  all  the  celebrated  works  he 
could  borrow,  and  from  the  periodicals  of 
the  day.  In  this  way  he  had  formed  a 
repertory  of  all  the  sciences.  For  if,  in 
the  beginning,  when  he  thought  himself 
destined  to  the  study  of  theology,  his 
extracts  were  from  philosophical  theology, 
the  second  volume  contained  natural 
history,  poetry,  and,  in  succession,  medi- 
cine, jurisprudence,  and  universal  science. 
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He  hftd  also  anticipated  one  of  the  results 
of  modern  book-making.  He  wrote  a 
collection  of  what  are  now  called  hand- 
books, of  geography,  natural  history, 
follies,  good  and  bad  names,  interesting 
facts,  comical,  occurrences,  touching  inci- 
dents, &o. 

''  He  observed  Nature  as  a  great  book, 
from  which  he  was  to  make  extracts,  and 
carefully  collected  all  the  facts  that  bore 
the  stamp  of  a  contriving  mind,  whose 
adaptation  he  could  see,  or  only  antici- 
pate, and  formed  a  book  which  bore  the 
simple  title '  Nature.* 

^  When  he  meditated  a  new  work,  the 
first  thing  was  to  stitch  together  a  blank 
book,  in  which  he  sketched  the  outlines 
of  his  characters,  the  principal  scenes, 
thoughts  to  be  worked  in,  &c.,  and  called 
it  *  Quarry  for  Hesperus,*  '  Quarry  for 
Titan,*  &c.  One  of  his  biographers  has 
given  us  such  a  book,  containing  his 
studies  for  Titan,  which  occupies  seventy 
closely-printed  duodecimo  pages. 

^'Richter  began  also  in  his  earliest 
youth  to  form  a  dictionary,  and  continued 
it  through  the  whole  of  his  literary  life. 
In  this  he  wrote  down  synonymes,  and 
all  the  shades  of  meaning  of  which  a 
word  was  susceptible.  For  one  word  he 
had  found  more  than  two  hundred.  Add 
to  this  mass  of  writing,  that  he  copied  all 
his  letters,  and  it  is  surprising  how  any 
time  remained.  He  made  it  a  rule  to 
give  but  one  half  of  the  day  to  writing, 
the  other  remained  for  the  invention  of 
his  various  works,  which  he  accomplished 
while  walking  in  the  open  air. 

"  These  long  walks,  through  valley  and 
over  mountain,  steeled  his  body  to  bear 
all  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  added  to 
his  science  in  atmospheric  changes,  so 
that  he  was  called  by  his  townsmen  the 
weather  prophet.  He  is  described  by  one 
who  met  him  on  the  hills,  with  open 
breast  and  flying  hair,  singing  as  he  went, 
while  he  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 
Riohter  at  this  time  was  slender,  with  a 
thin  pale  face,  a  high  nobly-formed  brow, 
around  which  curled  flne  blonde  hair. 
His  eyes  were  a  clear  soft  blue,  but  cap- 
able of  an  intense  fire,  like  sudden  light- 
ning. He  had  a  well-formed  nose,  and, 
as  his  biographer  expresses  it,  '  a  lovely 
lip-kissing  mouth.*  He  wore  a  loose 
green  coat  and  straw  hat,  and  was  always 
accompanied  by  his  dog. 

"  As  Richter  from  every  walk  returned 
to  the  little  household  apartment  where 
his  mother  carried  on  her  never-ceasing 
female  labours,  where  half  of  every  day 
he  sat  at  his  desk,  he  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  thoughts,  all  the  conversation, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  relations  of  the 
humble   society  in  Hof.     He  saw  the 


value  and  significance  of  the  smallest 
things.  The  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  Iotos 
and  aversions,  the  whole  of  life,  in  this 
Teniers*  picture  passed  before  him.  He 
himself  was  a  principal  figure  in  this 
limited  circle.  He  sat  with  Plato  in  his 
hand,  while  his  mother  scattered  fresh 
sand  on  the  floor  for  Sunday,  or  added 
some  small  luxury  to  the  table  on  days  of 
festival.  His  hardly-earned  grosohen  went 
to  purchase  the  goose  for  Martinmas, 
while  he  dreamed  of  his  future  glory 
among  distinguished  men.  Long  years 
he  was  one  of  this  humble  society.  He 
did  not  approach  it  as  other  poets  have 
done,  from  time  to  time,  to  study  for  pur- 
poses of  art  the  humbler  classes  ;  he  felt 
himself  one  of  them,  and  in  this  school 
he  learned  that  sympathy  with  humanity 
which  has  made  him  emphatically  in 
Germany  the  *  poet  of  the  poor.'" 

One  of  the  most  instructive  traits 
of  Richter's  character  is,  his  great 
attention  to  personal  purity  of  fieart 
and  self-control.  It  was  a  main  point 
with  him,  as  with  Qulutilian,  the 
sound  old  rhetorician,  that  to  write  or 
speak  well,  one  must  first  of  all  be  a 
good  man.  In  imitation  of  many  ex- 
cellent and  pious  persons,  Paul  kept 
a  diary  of  the  sins  that  most  easily 
beset  him,  and  a  register  of  moral 
victories  by  God's  grace  to  be  won. 
From  this  '•'•  Andachts  hiichlein*''  ot 
"little  book  of  devotion,"  the  follow- 
ing admirable  extracts  are  given : — 

"of  pain. 

*'  Every  evil  is  an  occasion  and  a  teacher 
of  resolution.  Every  disagreeable  emotion 
is  a  proof  that  I  have  been  faithless  to 
my  resolutiuns. 

^  An  evil  vanishes,  if  I  do  not  ask  after 
it.  Think  of  a  worse  situation  than  that 
in  which  thou  art. 

**  Not  to  the  evil, but  to  myself,  do  I  owe 
my  pain.    Epictetus  was  not  unhappy  ! 

^  Vanity,  insensibility,  and  custom, 
make  one  steadfast.  Wherefore  not 
virtue  still  more  ? 

'*  Never  say,  if  you  had  not  these  sor- 
rows, that  you  would  bear  others  better. 

"  What  is  sixty  years*  pain  to  eternity! 

**  Necessity,  if  it  cannot  be  altered,  be- 
comes resignation. 

"op  glory. 

"Most  men  judge  so  miserably;  why 
would  you  be  praised  by  a  child  1 

"  No  one  would  praise  you  in  a  beggar's 
fVock;  be  not  proud  of  the  esteem  that  is 
given  to  your  coat. 

''Do  not  expect  more  esteem firom  others 
because  you  deserve  more,   bnt  reflect 
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that  they  inll  expect  still  more  merit  in 
yourself. 

*^  Do  not  seek  to  jastify  all  thy  actions. 
Value  nothing  merely  because  it  is  thy 
own,  and  look  not  always  upon  thyself. 

**  Do  not  wait  for  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities for  good  actions,  but  make  use  of 
«ommon  situations.  A  long  continued 
walk  is  better  than  a  short  flight. 

"  Nerer  act  in  the  heat  of  emotion :  let 
reason  answer  first. 

**  Look  upon  every  day  as  the  whole  of 
life,  not  merely  as  a  section;  and  eigoy 
the  present  without  wishing  to  spring  on 
'io  another  section  that  lies  before  thee. 

^Seek  to  acquire  that  virtue  in  a 
month,  to  which  thou  feelest  the  least 
inclined. 

"  It  betrays  a  greater  soul  to  answer  a 
•satire  with  patience,  than  with  wit. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  be  f^ee,  joyful,  and 
•calm,  take  the  only  means  that  cannot  be 
4iffeoted  by  accident— virtue." 

A  man  who  could  act  on  these 
principles  was  morally  a  great  man, 
and  worthy  of  admiration  even  with- 
out genius.  To  know  and  feel  habit- 
ually, as  Bicbter  seems  to  have  done, 
that  ^^  sviL  is  like  the  nightmare ; 
the  instant  yon  bestir  yourself  it  has 
already  ended,"  is  to  be  a  moral  hero, 
and  a  triumphant  Christian.  See 
how  every  thing  turns  into  gold  at 
the  touch  of  such  a  man ! — the  way 
of  paedagogy  (for  he  practised  the 
"  dominie  "  too  for  four  years  to  eke 
out  his  scanty  earnings,)  to  him  is 
spread  not  with  thorns,  but  with 
Tiolets  and  primroses,  llie  following 
Account  of  his  pasdagogic  practice 
<:annot  fail  to  interest  many : — 

^  The  deep  and  marked  peculiarities  of 
a  poetic  nature  were  never  brought  into 
fuller  exercise  than  by  Richter,  in  the 
formation  and  government  of  his  little 
school.  That  which  is  usually  to  men  of 
rich  endowments  a  vexing  and  wearisome 
-employmeat,  the  daily  routine  of  instruc- 
tion for  little  children  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
elevated  and  ennobling  thought.  His 
mtode  of  instruction  was  the  opposite  of 
that  from  which  he  thought  he  had  him- 
.self  suffered.  In  this  little  school  there 
was  no  learning  by  heart,  no  committing 
to  memory  the  thoughts  of  others,  but 
-every  child  was  expected  to  use  its  own 
powers.  His  exertions  seemed  mainly  di- 
rected to  awaken  in  the  children  a  re- 
producing and  self-creating  power  ;  all 
knowledge  was  therefore  the  material, 
out  of  which  they  were  to  form  new  com- 
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binations.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  bis 
instruction  was  directed  to  create  a  desire 
for  self-study,  and  thus  lead  his  pupils  to 
sel/'knowUtlge,  He  aimed  to  bring  out^ 
as  much  as  possible,  the  talents  that  Grod 
had  given  his  pupils  ;  and,  after  exciting 
a  love  of  knowledge,  he  left  them  to  9k 
^ee  choice  as  to  what  they  would  study  ; 
but  their  aeal  and  emulation  wore  kept 
alive  by  a  (so-called)  'red  book,*  in 
which  an  exact  account  of  the  work  of 
each  individual  was  recorded  ;  this  was 
shown  to  parents  and  friends  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  and  so  great  was  their 
zeal,  that  they  needed  a  rein  rather  than 
a  spur.  While  he  accustomed  the  ohil- 
dron  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  ill 
their  faculties,  he  gave  them  five  hours  a- 
day  of  direct  instruction,  in  which  he 
led  them  through  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  and  taught  them 
to  connect  ideas  and  facts  by  comparison 
and  association.  From  the  kingdom  of 
plants  and  animals  he  ascended  to  the 
starred  firmament,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  planets,  and  lad 
their  imaginations  to  these  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants.  Then  he  conducted 
them  through  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
past  history  of  nations,  and  placed  the 
heroes,  and  saints,  and  martyrs  of  anti- 
quity before  them,  or  he  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mystery  of  their  own 
souls  and  the  destiny  of  man.  Above  aU, 
and  with  all,  he  directed  their  tender^ 
childish  hearts,  to  a  Father  in  AeofMi. 
He  said,  'There  can  be  no  such  com- 
panion to  the  heart  of  children,  for  tbe 
whole  life,  as  the  ever-present  thought  ef 
God  and  immortality.' " 

But  these  humble  avocations  wore 
soon  to  cease.  Kichterwas  destined 
to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
village  schoolmaster,  and  appear  on 
the  public  stage  of  Germany  as  the 
compeer  of  Herder  and  Schiller,  of 
Wieland  and  Goethe — second  to  none 
of  these  now  European  names  in  ori- 
ginality, brilliancy,  and  vigour  of 
literary  talent;  superior  to  all  of  them 
in  the  purity  and  Intensity  with  which 
there  glowed  in  him  many  of  those 
highest  moral  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  man  and  the  Christian 
The  following  extract,  relating  to  the 
publication  of  his  first  very  successful 
work,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
Grerman  celebrity,  in  the  year  1790, 
is  steeped  in  the  purest  essence  of 
poetry,  and  most  characteristic  of  that 
flow  of  pure,  cheerful,  and  exalted 
emotion  which  freshens  one's  montl 
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natnre  like  milk  and  honey,  in  all  the 
mature  writings  of  tliis  extraordinary- 
man. 

'*  The  weeks  that  followed  the  success- 
ful reception  of  the  Inmsible  Lodge  were 
the  '  Sabbath  weeks'  of  Paul's  life.  He 
had  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  in  the 
fhlness  of  his  nature,  and  had  found  a 
response  in  many  hearts.  In  the  para- 
dise that  opened  before  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  full  course  to  the  flood  of 
his  genius ;  but  he  well  knew,  that  the 
richest  fulness  of  poetic  thought  could 
only  exist  in  connexion  with  peace  of 
soul,  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  that  the  truth  of 
his  representations  must  arise  from  cor- 
responding inward  truth  and  integrity  ; 
in  short,  if  he  would  be  a  poet  in  his 
works,  he  must  be  a  poet  in  his  life. 

'^He  carefully  continued  his  book  of 
devotion,  his  rules  and  purposes  of  life. 
He  never  awoke  without  reviewing  the 
past  day ;  and  where  he  had  been  as- 
saulted by  the  force  of  any  passion, 
there  he  placed  a  double  bulwark,  and 
with  quiet  satisfaction  celebrated  the 
victory  gained.  His  quick  and  warm 
fimcy  led  him  often  to  outbreaking  anger, 
and  his  ready  wit  to  satire  that  was 
sometimes  wounding,  especially  when  his 
good -nature  was  misused ;  but  the 
gentlest  call  led  him  back  to  tenderness 
— the  accidental  sight  of  a  boy's  face 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  was  sufficient  to 
disarm  him ;  he  thought  of  his  future 
life,  of  the  sorrows  that  would  draw  A*om 
him  still  bitterer  tears,  and  he  said,  *  I 
will  not  pour  into  the  cup  of  humanity  a 
single  drop  of  gall ;'  and  he  kept  his 
word.  Where  he  was  obliged  to  assert 
his  rights,  he  did  it  so  calmly  and  gently, 
that  the  holy  treasures  of  his  life — love 
and  truth  —  remained  for  ever  undis- 
turbed. 

**  Every  thing  living  touched  his  heart 
— Arom  the  humblest  flower  that  opened 
its  leaves  in  the  grass,  up  to  the  shining 
worlds  on  high  ;  children  and  old  men, 
the  beggar  and  the  rich,  he  would  have 
embraced  them  all  in  the  sacred  glow  of 
his  emotions,  or  given  all  he  possessed  to 
make  them  happy.  No  one  went  f>om 
him  unconsoled  ;  and  when  he  could 
give  nothing  but  good  counsel,  he  gave 
that.  Were  it  only  a  poor  mountaineer 
or  a  travelling  apprentice  to  whom  he 
could  impart  the  smallest  present,  he 
would  dwell  the  whole  day  with  delight 
on  the  circumstance.  Often  he  would 
say  to  himself, 'Now  he  will  draw  the 
dollar  from  his  pocket,  and  reckon  which 
of  his  long-cherished  wishes  he  can  first 
satisfy.  How  often  will  he  think  of  this 
day,  and  of  the  unexpected  gift,  and 


perhaps  once  more  than  usual  upon  the 
Giver  of  o^  good.'  Love  was  the  ever- 
living  principle  of  his  character  and  of 
his  writings,  and  before  the  thought  of 
the  Infinite,  all  differences  in  rank  vanished 
away  ;  all  were  equally  great,  or  equally 
little. 

^  He  gained  nourishment  for  this  priik- 
ciple  from  every  circumstance  in  life. 
Where  others  would  have  been  untouched 
and  cold,  there  he  heard  whispered  to  his 
spirit  the  voice  of  humanity.  Let  him 
speak  for  himself.  He  says  in  his  jour- 
nal : — 

**'l  picked  up  in  the  choir  a  faded 
rose-leaf,  that  lay  under  the  feet  of  the 
boys.  Great  God !  what  had  I  in  my 
hand  but  a  small  leaf,  with  a  little  dust 
upon  it ;  and  upon  this  small  fugitive 
thing  my  fancy  built  a  whole  paradise  of 
joy — a  whole  summer  dwelt  upon  this 
leaf.  I  thought  of  the  beautiful  day 
when  the  boy  held  this  flower  in  his 
hand,  and  when  through  the  church  win- 
dow he  saw  the  blue  heaven  and  the 
clouds  wandering  over  it ;  when  every 
place  in  the  cool  vault  was  fiill  of  sun>- 
light,  and  reminded  him  of  the  shadows 
on  the  grass  from  the  over-fiying  clouds. 
Good  God !  thou  scatterest  satisfaction 
every  where,  and  givest  to  every  one  joys 
to  impart  again.  Not  merely  dost  thou 
invite  us  to  great  and  exciting  pleasures,, 
but  thou  givest  to  the  smallest  a  linger- 
ing perfume.' 

^  Above  all  things,  his  eye  hung  upon 
Natnre.  He  lived  and  wrote  whole  days 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the 
woods  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  winter  he 
sought  from  the  window  the  evening  rose- 
colour,  his  beloved  stars,  and  that 
magic  enchanter,  the  moon.  £very  walk 
in  the  open  air  was  to  him  the  entrance 
into  a  church.  He  said  in  his  journal — 
'Dost  thou  enter  pure  into  this  vast, 
guiltless  temple !  Dost  thou  bring  no 
poisonous  passion  into  this  place,  where 
flowers  bloom  and  birds  sing  1  Dost  thou 
bear  no  hatred  where  Nature  loves  I  Art 
thou  calm  as  the  stream  where  Nature 
reflects  herself  as  in  a  mirror!  Ah, 
would  that  my  heart  were  as  true  and  as 
unruffled  as  Nature  when  she  came  from, 
the  hands  of  her  great  Creator  !'  Every 
new  excursion  in  this  great  temple  gave 
him  new  strength,  and  he  returned  laden 
with  spiritual  treasures.  He  loved  to 
make  short  journeys  on  foot ;  where  the 
motion  of  the  body  kept  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  activity,  and  the  insignificant 
gained  value  by  its  unexpectedness.  A 
sunny  day  made  him  happy,  and  the  per- 
fumes of  a  spring  morning,  or  dewyi 
evening,  seemed  almost  to  intoxicate  him 
with  their  incense  ;    but   the  hours  o£ 
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night  were  those  of  his  highest  elevation, 
when  he  would  lie  long  hoars  on  the 
dewy  grass,  looking  into  the  opening 
eloads.  He  says  in  his  journal — '  I  take 
my  ink-flask  in  the  morning,  and  write  as 
I  walk  in  the  ftagrant  air.  Then  comes 
™y  l^li  ^h&^  1  ^aye  conquered  two  of 
my  faults — my  disposition  to  be  angry  in 
conyersation,  and  to  lose  my  cheerfulness 
through  a  long  day  of  dust  and  mus- 
quitoes.  Nothing  makes  one  so  indiffe- 
rent to  the  pin  and  musquito  thrusts  of  life, 
as  the  consciousness  of  growing  better.'" 
Richter  belonged  now  to  Gernianj, 
and  should  have  been  transferred  im- 
mediately, you  will  think,  like  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  the 
other  Dii  majorum  gentium  y  to 
Weimar,  the  one  literary  capital  of 
Deutschland  ;  for  political  capital  it 
neither  had  then  nor  hns  now,  nor  in 
the  common  coarse  of  things,  not- 
withstanding the  songs  of  1813  and 
the  ZoU'  Verein,  is  ever  like  to  have. 
And  in  Weimar,  no  doubt,  there  were 
some  men  who  looked  upon  the 
apparition  of  the  Richter  comet  with 
a  more  favourable  eye  than  senatorian 
Goethe.  Old  Father  Wieland,  in 
particular,  "who  had  read  Tristram 
Shandy  eighty  times  over,"  called  him 
"  our  I  orick,  our  Rabelais,  the  purest 
spirit ! " — and  the  earnest  Herder,  with 
his  capacious  sympathy,  was  able  to  ap- 
preciate thercUgious  and  Christian  ele- 
ment in  FauFs  character,  which  natur- 
ally was  a  mystery  to  the  author  of 
Agathon.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
Weimar,  >vith  Goethe  as  its  real  king 
and  godf  was  by  no  moans  the  proper 
element  for  Richter.  There  was  too 
much  mere  litcmture  in  it  for  one  with 
whom  goodness  was  theonethingneed- 
fal,  and  greatness  only  an  accident, 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  as  the  case 
might  be.  There  was  too  much  head  in 
Weimar,  and  too  little  heart.  Freedom, 
indeed,  there  was,  in  a  grand  style,  from 
all  those  civic  formalities,  and  minute 
observation  of  small  points,  which  had 
vexed  him  so  much  in  Hof.  But  what 
one  might  complain  of  there,  to  use  bis 
own  words,  was  "  painted  egotism 
AND  xjnpainted  SCEPTICISM ;"  —  tho 
French  Voltaire  in  a  German  Avatar! 
For  the  true  Tent,  Richter,  that 
would  never  do.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  surprised  if  the  visit  which 
Paul  made  to  Weimar  in  1796,  though 
fall  of  joy  and  exhilaration,  was  not 
followed  up  by  any  permanent  chauge 
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in  his  quiet  and  retired  mode  of  life. 
His  native  secluded  region  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge  was  still  to  be  his  home. 
Hof  and  Bayreuth,  in  the  centre  of 
central  Germany,  and  therefore  out  of 
every  body's  way,  were  to  boast  the 
possession  of  this  the  most  German  of 
great  German  men.  How  little  at- 
traction there  was  between  the  calm, 
cold,  artistical  contemplativeness  of 
Giiethc,  and  the  bickering  sportiveness 
of  sunny  joy  in  the  essentially  moral 
nature  of  Richter,  the  following  ex- 
tract will  declare : — 

" '  On  the  second  day  I  threw  away  my 
foolish  prejudices  in  favour  of  great 
authors.  They  are  like  other  people. 
Here,  every  one  knows  that  they  are  like 
the  earth,  that  looks  from  a  distance,  from 
heaven,  like  a  shining  moon,  but  when 
the  foot  is  upon  it,  it  is  found  to  be  made 
of  bou€  <U  Paru  (Paris  mud.)  An 
opinion  concerning  Herder,  Wieland,  or 
Goethe,  is  as  much  contested  as  any  other. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  three  watch- 
towers  of  our  literature  avoid  and  dislike 
each  other !  I  will  never  again  bend  my- 
self anxiously  before  any  great  man,  only 
before  the  virtuous.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, I  went  timidly  to  meet  Goethe. 
£?ery  one  had  described  him  as  cold  to 
every  thhig  upon  the  earth.  Madam  von 
Kalb  said,  he  no  longer  admires  any  thing, 
not  even  himself.  Every  word  is  ice  t 
Curiosities,  merely,  warm  the  fibres  of  hia 
heart  Therefore  I  asked  Knebel  to  pe- 
trify or  incrust  me  by  some  mineral 
spring,  that  I  might  present  myself  to  him 
like  a  statue  or  a  fossil.  Madam  von 
Kalb  advised  me,  above  all  things,  to  be 
cold  and  self-possessed,  and  I  went  with- 
out warmth,  merely  from  curiosity.  His 
house,  palace  rather,  pleased  me;  it  is  the 
only  one  in  Weimar  in  the  Italian  style — 
with  such  steps!  A  Pantheon  full  of 
pictures  and  statues.  Fresh  anxiety 
oppressed  my  breast  1  At  last  the  god 
entered,  cold,  one-syllabled,  without  ac- 
cent. '  The  French  are  drawing  towaida 
Paris,'  said  Knebel.  <Hm!'  said  the 
god.  His  face  is  massive  and  animated, 
his  eye  a  ball  of  light.  But  at  last,  the 
conversation  led  from  the  campaign  to 
art,  publications,  &c.,  and  Gdcthe  was 
himself.  His  conversation  is  not  so  rich 
and  flowing  as  Herder's,  but  sliarp-toned, 
penetrating,  and  calm.  At  last,  he  rea<^ 
that  is,  he  played  for  us,  an  unpublished 
poem,  in  which  his  heart  impelled  the 
flame  through  the  outer  crust  of  ice,  so 
that  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  enthusi- 
astic Jean  Paul.  (It  was  my  face,  not 
my  voice,  for  I  said  not  a  word.)    He  did 
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it  again  when  we  took  leave,  and  pressed 
me  to  call  again.  By  Heaven!  we  will 
love  each  other!  He  considers  his  poetic 
coarse  as  closed.  His  reading  is  like 
deep-toned  thnnder,  blended  with  soft 
whispering  rain-drops.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.' " 

To  which  add  the  following  passage, 
where  we  are  sorry  to  find  rather  an  un- 
favourable mention  of  our  great  favour- 
ite Schiller.  Authors,  however,  espe- 
dally  poets,  are  a  strange  race :  he  who 
expects  to  find  them  always  like  their 
books,  knows  little.  How  unlike  is 
Vesuvius,  being  calm  and  mantled 
with  green  grass,  to  the  same  Vesu- 
Tius  when  it  spouts  molten  rock  and 
^Its  lightning ! 

'' '  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  stony 
Schiller,  from  whom,  as  from  a  precipice, 
all  strangers  spring  back.  His  form  is 
worn,  severely  powerful,  but  angular. 
He  is  full  of  sharp-cutting  power,  but 
without  love.  His  conversation  is  nearly 
«B  excellent  as  his  writings.  As  I 
brought  a  letter  from  Goethe,  he  was  un- 
usually pleasant ;  he  would  make  me  a 
fellow-contributor  to  the  Iloren  (a  perio- 
dical,) and  would  give  me  a  naturaliza- 
tion act  in  Jena.' 

"  Notwithstanding  this  conrtesy.  Rich- 
ier  did  not  repeat  his  visit  to  Schiller, 
And  his  intimate  union  with  Herder  ex- 
cluded all  hope  of  his  being  drawn  to  the 
party  of  Goethe.  The  latter  wrote  to 
Schiller,  '  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  Rich- 
ter.  His  love  of  truth  and  his  wish  for 
self-improvement  have  prepossessed  me 
in  his  favour;  but  the  social  man  is  a  sort 
'Of  theoretical  man,  and  I  doubt  if  Richter 
will  ever  approach  us  in  a  practical  way, 
-although  in  theory  he  seems  to  have  some 
pretensions  to  belong  to  us.'  They  were 
never  friends.  Richter  could  not  conceal 
his  disappointment  at  the  character  of 
^xoethe's  latter  poetical  works  ;  and  soon 
after  his  return  to  Hof  he  wrote  to  Kne- 
bel  in  relation  to  one  of  them,  '  that  in 
sach  stormy  times  we  needed  a  Tyrtseus 
rather  than  a  Propertius.'  The  remark 
leached  Goethe's  ears;  and  Goethe,  usu- 
ally so  indi£ferent  to  censure  or  criticism, 
showed  himself  deeply  susceptible  and 
offended  at  this  so-called  '  manifestation 
•of  arrogance  in  Herr  Richter.' " 

But  if  the  "  many-sided  Goethe"— 
wanting,  as  he  certainly  did,  one  im- 
portant side  of  humanity,  namely,  the 
moral  side — could  not  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Richter  fully,  there  was  one 
who  did — that,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, was  Herder.  This  great  man, 
as  his  intelligent  wife  has  left  on  re- 


cord, "valued  Richter's  genius — his 
rich,  overflowing,  poetic  spirit — far 
above  the  soulless  productions  of  the 
times,  that  contended  for  the  poetic 
form  only.  He  named  them  brooks 
without  water;  and  often  said  that 
Richter  stood,  as  opposed  to  them,  on 
a  high  elevation ;  and  that  he  woidd 
exchange  all  artistical  forms  for  his 
living  virtue,  his  feeling  heart,  his 
perennial  creative  genius.  He  brings 
new  fresh  life^  truth,  virtue,  reality, 
into  the  declhiing  and  misunderstood 
vocation  of  the  poet."  Such  was 
Herder's  estimate  of  Paul;  and  herein 
precisely  lies  his  true  grandeur.  A 
perfect  Titan  as  an  author,  in  the  com- 
mon relations  of  social  and  domestic 
life  he  is  a  god.  Aiming  at  the  highest 
things,  he  lives  happy  among  the 
smaUest.  Soaring  habitually  among 
the  loftiest  ideas,  he  is  ^^  sympathising 
and  attentive  to  the  smallest  little 
things,  and  to  all  the  actual  of  life." 
This  is  the  testimony  of  his  wife — not 
every  wife  of  a  literary  man,  great  or 
smaU,  in  these  times,  can  give  such  a 
testimony.  It  has  been  a  fashion 
with  men  of  a  certain  fashion  of  genius 
to  fall  in  love  furiously,  and  to  be 
ecstatically  moved  in  the  licentious 
roving  of  the  eyes;  but  to  shrink 
from  the  joining  of  hands,  to  hate 
marriage,  and  to  damn  the  fireside. 
But  Richter  was  of  a  different — of  a 
more  healthy,  and  a  more  happy 
humour.  Did  St  Paul  ever  bear  a 
nobler  testimony  to  the  "  honourable" 
condition  of  marriage  than  the  fdi- 
lowing?  — 

^  That  the  brightest  and  purest  foon- 
tain  of  love  to  mankind  takes  nothing 
from,  love  to  the  individual,  I  learn  from 
my  Caroline.  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
expansive.  Rare  as  beautiful  is  her 
adoration  of  the  spiritual  of  poetry  and 
nature ;  wonderful  her  disinterestedness 
and  complete  abnegation  of  self.  There 
is  nothing  that  she  would  not  do  for  me, 
or  others.  World-long  cares  are  to  her 
nothing, -as  her  industry  and  love  of  duty 
are  in&iite.  As  she  loves  me,  she  loves 
all  my  clothes,  and  would  make  them  all 
herself. 

'*  As  yet  we  have  had  nothing,  or  only 
very  little,  to  irritate.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  satisfied,  but  I  am  certainly  hlai. 
Ah,  see  her  !  What  are  words  !  Mar- 
riage has  made  mel  love  her  more  ro- 
nantioally,  deeper,  in/inUdy  more  than 
befbre !" 
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Bichter,  tlicreforc,  was  a  domestic 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
Wonld  you  know  what  domestic  hap- 
piness means  ?  Take  the  following — 
'tis  from  a  daughter : — 

^  I  love  to  represent  the  dear  friendly 
man,  with  brown  study-coat  and  socks 
hanging  down,  as  he  entered  oor  mother's 
chamber  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
greet  her.  The  hound  springs  on  before 
him^  and  the  children  hang  about  him, 
and  seek]^  when  he  leaves  the  room,  to 
ihrusi  their  little  feet  into  the  slippers 
behind^  when  he  raises  his  feet  a  little, 
80  as  to  hang  on  him  more  securely.  One 
aprings  before,  (at  that  time  my  blessed 
brother  lived,)  the  other  two  hang  on  his 
coat-skirts  until  he  reaches  his  own 
chamber-door  ;  where  all  leave  him,  for 
only  the  dog  must  enter  there. 

''  When  we  were  very  small,  we  lived 
in  a  two-story  house  ;  my  father  worked 
«bove,  in  the  attic.  We  crept  on  our 
hands  and  feet  over  the  stairs,  and  ham- 
mered on  the  door  till  the  father  himself 
arose  and  opened  it,  and  after  our  noisy 
ingress,  closed  it  again — then  he  took 
from  an  old  chest  a  trumpet  and  a  fife, 
with  which  we  made  noisy  music  while 
he  continued  writing.  We  ventured  in 
again  many  times  in  the  day  to  play 
with  a  squirrel  that  he  had  at  that  time, 
«nd  that  in  the  evening  he  took  out  with 
him  in  his  pocket,  and  always  made  one 
-of  the  £unily  circle. 

^He  had,  usually,  animals  that  he 
tamed,  about  him.  Sometimes  a  mouse ; 
^en  a  great,  white,  cross  spider,  that  he 
kept  in  a  paper  box,  with  a  glass  top. 
There  was  a  little  door  beneath,  by  whidi 
he  oould  feed  his  prisoner  with  dead 
flies.  In  the  autumn  he  collected  the 
winter  food  for  his  little  tree  frog  and  his 
tame  spider. 

"The  father  was  good  to  every  thing : 
he  could  not  bear  to  witness  the  least 
pain,  not  even  in  the  lowest  animals. 
Thus,  he  never  went  out  without  opening 
the  cage  of  his  canary  birds,  to  indemnify 
the  poor  animals,  who  would  be  melan- 
choly in  his  absence.  He  took  at  one 
time  the  most  sedulous  care  of  a  dog, 
who  came  in  one  evening  after  the  loss 
«f  the  poor  dead  Alert,  as  he  knew  in  the 
morning  he  should  exchange  him  for 
another,  and  he  would  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  feed  him  again.  You  will  smile 
at  the  connexion,  but  he  did  the  same  for 
a  departing  servant  maid :  providing 
every  thing  for  her  convenience  the  day 
before,  and  delighting  the  poor  girl  in 
the  most  unusual  degree. 

^  The  children  were  pexmitted  all  aorts 
of  practical  Jokes  towards  him.  '  Father, 
dance  once  ; '  then  he  would  make  some 


le^M  ;  or  he  must  speak  French,  in  which 
he  placed  wonderful  value  on  the  nasal 
sound,  which  no  one  made  as  well  aa  he. 
It  sounded,  indeed,  curiously  and  made 
my  mother  laugh. 

**  In  the  twilight  he  told  us  stories  ;  or 
spake  of  Grod  and  other  worlds  ;  or  he 
would  tell  us  of  our  grandfather,  and 
other  splendid  things.  We  ran  to  gain 
the  wager,  which  of  us  should  get  nearest 
to  him  on  the  sofa.  The  old  money-box, 
hooped  with  iron,  with  a  hole  in  the 
cover,  that  two  mice  might  conveniently 
pass  through,  was  the  stepping-stone  by 
which  we  jumped  over  the  back  of  the 
Bofft,  for  in  front  it  was  difficult  to  presa 
between  the  table  and  the  repertory  for 
papers.  We  all  three  crowded  between 
the  back  of  the  sofa  and  the  father's  ont- 
stretched  legs;  above,  at  his  head,  lay  the 
sleeping  dog.  At  last,  when  we  had 
pressed  our  limbs  into  the  most  inconve- 
nient postures,  the  story  began. 

^*  The  father  knew  how  to  create  for 
himself  many  little  pleasures.  Thus,  he 
made  all  the  boxes  for  his  tame  aniinala, 
after  his  half-hour's  nap  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  special  satisfaction  to  him  to 
prepare  ink,  which  he  did  much  oftener 
than  was  necessary,  for  Otto  wrote  long 
years  after  with  the  rejected  part.  He 
could  never  wait  to  perfect  it,  but  tried 
it  an  hour  after  it  was  made.  If  it  was 
already  black,  he  would  come  joyfully  to 
us,  and  say, — *  Now,  if  it  be  black  already, 
what  will  it  be  to-morrow,  or  after  four- 
teen days !' 

"  The  mere  thought  of  destruction  was 
painful  to  him,  especially  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  man's  mind.  He  never  burned  a 
letter;  yes,  he  treasured  even  the  most 
insignificant.  '  All  loss  of  life,'  he  said, 
'  may  be  restored  again,  but  the  creationa 
of  these  heads,  these  hearts,  never  !  The 
name  should  be  erased,  but  the  soul  that 
speaks  its  most  intimate  sentiments  in  let- 
ters, should  live.'  He  had  also  thick  books 
written  fiill  of  the  remarks  and  the  ha- 
bits and  peculiarities  of  his  children. 

'^  At  meals  he  was  very  cheerful,  and 
listened  to  every  thing  we  told  him  with 
the  greatest  sympathy,  and  always  made 
something  out  of  the  smallest  relation; 
so  that  the  narrator  was  always  wiser 
for  what  he  had  said. 

"In  eating  and  drinking  he  was  ex- 
tremely moderate.  He  never  gave  ua 
direct  instruction,  and  yet  he  taught  na 
always.  Our  evening  table  he  called  a 
French  tabU-d'hoU,  that  he  furnished 
with  twelve  dishes  taken  from  the  arts 
and  sciences.  We  tasted  of  all  without 
being  satiated  with  any,  and  we  all  ven- 
tured to  utter  any  joke  to  the  father  about 
himself  or  his  entertainment. 

"  His  punishments  for  us  girls  were 
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rather  passive  tban  active ;  they  consisted 
in  refusing  some  request,  or  in  a  severe 
word ;  but  my  brother  sometimes  received 
corporal  punishment.  My  father  would 
say — *  Max,  this  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock,  come  to  me  to  receive  your  whip- 
ping.' He  went  punctually,  and  suffered 
it  without  a  sound." 

But  we  become  diffuse.  There  are 
many  scenes  in  the  quiet  life  of 
Richter,  that,  like  the  above,  are  per- 
fect domestic  idyls — but  we  must 
hasten  to  the  last ;  'tis  like  those 
which  preceded  it,  surpassing  lovely. 
Never  have  we  encountered,  in  the 
wide  world  of  biographic  books,  a 
death-bed  scene,  so  full  of  love,  and  joy, 
and  peace,  as  the  death-bed  of  Jean 
Paul  Fi-ederick  Richter.  Nothing 
more,  however,  than  one  might  have 
expected;  for  men  generally  —  so 
experienced  clerg}-men  observe — die 
as  they  live.  One  thing  only  we 
must  remark,  before  giving  our  last 
extracts ;  towai*ds  the  close  of  his 
career,  the  bright,  sun -gazing  genius 
of  Richter  was  struck,  like  Milton's, 
not  with  celestial,  but  with  terres- 
trial blindness.  For  some  space  before 
he  died,  his  favourite  world  of  flowers 
and  green  fields  was  already  a  blank 
to  him.  In  the  month  of  October  1823, 
his  nephew,  Otto  Spazier,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part 
of  these  biographical  details,  shortly 
before  his  death,  being  called  to 
visit  the  blind  old  poet,  writes  as 
follows : — 

'''Such  a  call  from  the  immortal  old 
man,  as  it  entered  my  solitary  apart- 
ment,' says  his  nephew,  *  filled  mo  with 
delight  The  reverend  image  of  his 
beautiful  old  age,  a  just  reward  for  a 
holy  life,  rose  belbre  me,  and  with  joyful 
baste  I  travelled  through  the  wet  days 
of  October,  and  entered  his  study  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  that 
month.  The  same  joyful  tremor  affected 
me  as  formerly,  wheu,  at  the  twilight 
hour,  I  had  listened  here  with  his  family 
to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  The  windows  of 
his  room  looked  towards  the  rising  sun, 
and  far  over  the  garden  and  over  scat- 
tered trees  and  bouses,  towards  the 
Fichtelgebirge,that  bounded  the  horizon. 
A  mingled  perfume  of  flowers  and  grapes 
led  the  fancy  to  southern  climes,  to  bean- 
tlAil  blue  June  days,  or  to  the  vintage 
on  the  Rhine.  His  sofa,  where  he  usually 
read  in  a  reclining  posture,  was  opposite 
this  window,  and  before  it  his  writing 
table,  upon  which  appeared  a  regular 


confusion  of  pens,  paper  of  all  colours, 
glasses,  flowers,  books,  among  which  last 
were  the  small  English  editions  of  Swift 
and  Sterne.  At  the  other  window  stood 
a  small  piano,  and  near  this  a  smaller 
table.  Depending  from  the  cage  of  his 
birds  was  a  little  ladder,  that  led  to  his 
own  work-table,  where  the  birds  were 
permitted  to  roam  among  the  confusion, 
sprinkling  with  waterfrom  theflower  glass 
the  sheet  upon  which  the  poet  was  writing. 
Often  was  Paul  seen  to  stop  in  his  most 
excited  passages,  to  let  his  little  canary, 
with  her  young,  travel,  undisturbed,  over 
the  page,  where  the  water  she  scattered 
from  her  feathers  mingled  with  the  ink 
fW>m  his  pen.  In  the  comer  of  the  room 
was  a  door  by  which,  unobserved,  Richter 
could  descend  the  steps  into  the  garden, 
and  on  a  cushion  near  it  rested  his  white, 
silky-haired  poodle.  A  hunting  pocket 
and  rosewood  staff  hung  near.  All  three 
had  often  been  the  companions  of  his 
wandering,  when,  on  beautiful  days,  he 
went  through  the  chestnut  avenue  to  the 
little  Rolwenzell  cottage. 

** '  All  in  the  room  retained  its  usual 
position,  but  the  ruling  hand  appeared  to 
have  been  absent.  The  light  was  shaded,^ 
and  the  windows  hung  with  gr§en  cur- 
tains ;  the  robust  form  that  in  former 
years,  even  before  the  snowdrop  liad 
loosened  the  icy  crust  of  winter,  had 
worked  long  hours  with  uncovered  breast 
in  the  open  air,  lay  supported  with 
cushions,  and  shrouded  in  furs  upon  the 
sofa  ;  his  body  drawn  together,  and  eyes 
for  ever  closed.  'Heaven,'  said  ho, 
'  chastens  me  with  a  double  rod,  and  one 
is  a  heavy  cudgel !  (meaning  his  blind- 
ness) ;  but  I  shall  be  well  again  now» 
Ah  1  we  have  so  much  to  say  and  to  do. 
But  we  shall  have  a  thousand  hours  —  at 
least,  minutes.'  His  voice  was  weaker, 
his  words  slower,  and  it  cut  me  to  the 
heart  to  hear  him  speak  of  himself.  It 
was  late — and  soon  his  wife,  ever  watch- 
ful, called  me  away,  to  return  to  him 
again  in  the  morning.' 

"  Early  next  morning  he  began  a  com- 
plete revision  of  his  works.  The  nephew 
read  aloud,  and  Paul  inserted  his  altera- 
tions. When  Spazier  thought  one  necea- 
sary,  he  indicated  it  by  pausing,  to  draw 
his  attention.  With  great  mildness  and 
patience  Paul  listened  to  every  objection;, 
and  himself  related,  explained,  praised, 
and  blamed.  He  reconsidered  and  over- 
lived thus  his  whole  spiritual  life  in  hia 
works.  In  the  comparisons  scattered 
through  his  sixty-four  volumes,  of  whiclr 
indeed  every  page  is  filled,  he  found  only 
two  or  three  were  repeated." 

On  the  14th  November  of  the 
same  year  the  curtain  was  drawn. 
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How    calmly — how    beaatifoUy !  — 
Kead:  — 

'^  Noon  had  by  thb  time  arrived.  Richter, 
thinking  it  was  night,  said  —  'It  was 
time  to  go  to  rest ! '  and  wished  to  retire. 
He  was  wheeled  into  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  all  was  arranged  as  if  for 
repose;  a  small  table  near  his  bed,  with 
a  glass  of  water,  and  his  two  watches; 
a  common  one  and  a  repeater.  His  wife 
now  brought  him  a  wreath  of  flowers  that 
a  lady  had  sent  him,  for  every  one  wished 
to  add  some  charm  to  his  last  days.  As 
he  touched  them  carefully,  for  he  could 
neither  see  nor  smell  them,  he  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  images  of  the  flowers  in 
his  mind,  for  he  said  repeatedly  to  Caro- 
line—'My  beautiful  flowers,  my  lovely 
flowers ! ' 

**  Although  his  friends  sat  around  the 
bed,  as  he  imagined  it  was  night,  they 
conversed  no  longer;  he  arranged  his 
arms  as  if  preparing  for  repose,  whidi 
was  to  be  to  him  the  repose  of  death,  and 
soon  sank  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 

**  Deep  silence  pervaded  the  apartment. 
Caroline  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with 
her  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the  face  of 
her  beloved  husband.  Otto  had  retired, 
and  the  nephew  sat  with  Plato's  Phaedon 
in  his  hand,  open  at  the  death  of  Socrates. 
At  that  moment  a  tall  and  beautiful  form 
entered  the  chamber;  and,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  with  his  hands  raised  to  heaven, 
and  deeply  moved,  he  repeated  aloud  the 
prayer  of  his  Mosaic  faith.  It  was 
Emanuel,  and  next  to  Otto,  the  most 
beloved  of  Richter*s  friends. 

**  About  six  o'clock  the  physician  enter- 
ed. Richter  yet  appeared  to  sleep ;  his  fea- 
tures became  every  moment  holier,  his 
brow  more  heavenly,  but  it  was  cold  as 
marble  to  the  touch;  and  as  the  tears  of 
his  wife  fell  upon  it,  he  remained  immov- 
able. At  length  his  respiration  became 
less  regular,  but  his  features  always 
calmer,  more  heavenly.  A  slight  con- 
vulsion passed  over  the  face ;  the  physi- 
cian cried  out — '  That  is  death  !  *  and 
all  was  quiet.    The  spirit  had  departed  ! 

'*  All  sank,  praying,  upon  their  knees. 
This  moment,  that  raised  them  above  the 
earth  with  the  departing  spirit,  admitted 
of  no  tears ! 

** '  Thus  Richter  went  firom  earth,  great 
and  holy  as  a  poet,  greater  and  holier  as 
a  man  I' 

^  Involuntarily  we  recall  the  deathbed 
of  another  great  poet,  on  that  delicious 
summer's  day  when  the  windows  were 
all  open,  and  the  only  sound  the  ripple 
of  the  Tweed  upon  its  stony  bed.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  a  deeper  repose 


must  have  consecrated  the  deathbed  of 
Richter,  as  if  Nature  herself  stood  rever- 
ently still,  when  her  worshipper  and 
interpreter  laid  down  the  garment  in 
which  he  had  ministered  in  her  temple. 

''Richter  was  buried  by  torch  light:  the 
unfinished  manuscript  of  Selina*  borne 
upon  his  cofiin,  and  the  noble  ode  of 
Klopstock — 

'-Thon  ahalt  arise,  my  soul !  * 
was  sung  by  the  students  of  the  Gymna- 
sium at  the  burial  vault." 

Thus  have  wc,  by  favour  of  your 
attention,  kind  reader,  endeavoured 
to  open  up  to  the  British  eye,  a  few 
sunny  glimpses  of  one  of  the  choicest 
spirits  whom  "the  Fatherland"  dc- 
lighteth  to  honour.    Jean  Paul,  der 
einzige — the  unique^  is  the  received 
designation  of  Richter  in  Germany ;  a 
title  in  his  case  as  deservedly  earned 
by  literary  labour,  as  military  and 
political  services  have  earned  it  like- 
wise, in  his  proper  sphere,  for  the 
great  Frederick.    Pity  only  that  it  is 
by  no  means  such  an  easy  matter  to 
render  the   works    of  the    author]« 
genius  as  appreciable  to  general  admi- 
ration, as  the  actions  of  the  soldier 
and  the  policy  of  the  king.    Guns  and 
trumpets  make  a  noise  over  the  wide 
world,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
Antarctic,  pretty    much    the  same; 
and,  provided  the  stages  of  their  ex- 
plosion be  large  and  open  enough,  the 
actors  will  not  fail  to  be  noted  of  all 
men,  and  admired.    But  the  voices  of 
wise  and  good  men  in  books,  are  of  a 
more  curious  and  delicate  melody; 
and   sometimes  even   the    rarest  of 
them  cannot  be  made  to  vibrate  in 
their  full  harmonious  chonls,  otherwise 
than  to  the  nicely-fitted  structure  of 
the  national  ear.    This  is  the  case 
with  the  French  Beranger,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  our  own  Bums. 
The  translators,  we  know,  have  tried 
their  hands  with  these  men — as  what 
will    they  not  try? — but  let   them 
carve  and  polish  as   they  will,  the 
Frenchman  will  still  limp  awkwardly 
in    his    Wellington    boots,   and  the 
Scotsman,  though  he  may  retain  his 
warmth,  will  lose  the  finest  tints  of 
his  colour  in  Deutschland.    So  even 
more  strikingly  is  the  stamp  of  inde- 
lible nationality  imprinted  on  all  the 
writings  of  Jean  Paul;   and  it  will 
require    peculiarly   skilful    handling 


*  A  work  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul — a  favourite  theme  with  Richter. 
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indeed,i;o  take  away  the  point  from  the 
French  lady's  criticism  above  qaoted, 
and  make  all  or  any  one  of  Richter's 
works,  like  Schiller's  "Wallenstein," 
or  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  a  familiar  occn- 
pant  of  a  cultivated  Englishman's 
shelves.  These  works  consist  almost 
exdnsively  of  novels  or  fictitious 
tides,  and  these  of  two  kinds :  the 
philosophical  or  ideal  novel — for  which, 
even  in  its  most  perfect  character,  John 
Bull  has  no  peculiar  faculty ;  and  the 
novel  of  common  life,  in  which  de- 
jMurtment  the  same  most  unphiloso- 
pliical  Bull  has  attained  such  an  admi- 
TsUAe  mastership,  that  to  his  practical 
eye  the  most  manful  feats  of  a  purely 
German  genius  like  Richter,  are  apt  to 
appear  puerile  and  even  apish.  Never- 
theless, we  do  by  no  means  despair  of 
a  selection  being  made  from  this 
great  man's  works,  such  as  will  not, 
indeed,  popularise  him  on  British 
ground  —  for  popular  in  the  widest 
sense  he  is  not  even  in  Geimany  — 
bat  such  as  may  command  the  ear  of 
all  educated  men  for  whom  the  higher 
departments  of  imaginative  literature 
have  a  charm.  Such  a  collection  to  our 
knowledge  has  not  yet  been  made  in  this 
country.  When  it  shall  be  made,  every 
thing  depends  on  the  workmcm,  Richter 


cannot  bb  translated  at  random :  nor 
can  he  be  simply  transposed,  as  many 
a  decent  sentence-monger  may,  line 
after  line,  and  paragraph  after  para- 
graph ;  he  is  freakish,  and  will  eon- 
round  a  methodical  wit  lamentably^ 
One  decided  advantage,  however,  by 
way  of  an  introduction  to  the  English 
Richter,  has  been  gain^  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  biography. 
We  have  learnt  to  know  the  man ; 
and  the  man  in  this  case  is  as  good, 
perhaps  better,  than  his  worths.  No 
well-conditioned  person,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  lay  down  the  biography 
of  Richter  without  an  earnest  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  such  a 
man.  He  will  be  convinced  also  that 
the  novels  of  such  a  writer  will  not  be 
made  up  of  mere  playftd  arabesques 
to  amuse,  of  mere  pepper  and  spices 
to  stimulate;  he  will  have  felt  the 
breath  of  a  moral  regeneration  in  these 
pages,  and  that  a  novel  of  Jean  Paul 
is  in  fact  a  sermon;  an  evangelic 
address,  where  the  gospel  is  preached, 
as  wit  is  vented  in  the  old  drama^ 
oftentimes  by  a  clown.  Next  to  a 
mind  of  extensive  culture,  and  a  heart 
of  wide  sympathies,  a  moral  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  grand  key  to 
the  writings  of  Frederick  Richter. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Toic  Thorns  was  a  bachekMr,  who  Liverpool;  and  probably  more  hides 

lived  in  one  of  the  best  houses,  had  or  bullocks,    gin  or   ginghams,    are 

the  best  horses,  and  gave  the  best  bought  and  sold  at  the   dinner   or 

dinners  and  suppers,  of  any  merchant  billiard  table  than  at  the  desk  or  ex- 

in  Buenos  Ayres.    The  head  of  the  change. 

**Aoti«e,"  or  firm,  he  was  his  own  For  such  irregular  kind  of  trade, 
master ;  and  this  privilege  he  used  Tom  was  peculiarly  adapted.  His 
to  the  utmost.  Wherever  a  ball  was  was  not  the  character  to  plod  at  a 
to  be  held  in  that  dancing  city,  there  desk  over  intricate  speculations,  nor 
be  sure  you  find  Tom ;  and  few  dinner  was  it  necessary  in  a  trade  confined 
parties,  pic-nics,  or  country  excur-  within  narrow  compass  and  certain 
sions,  were  complete  without  him.  seasons.  Trade  would  sometimes  be 
Little  mattered  it  to  him,  whether  he  brisk,  vessels  would  require  to  be 
were  invited  or  not — he  knew  every  loaded  and  discharged  ;  then  Tom 
body,  and  every  body  knew  him;  and  would  write  night  and  day,  with  des- 
his  jovial  good  humour,  his  hearty  pcrate  energy,  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
laugh  and  frank  address,  won  him  the  earned  a  holiday,  he  would  idle  away 
good  graces  of  any  party  upon  which  for  weeks.  What  was  the  use  of 
the  whim  of  the  moment  induced  him  clerks  if  not  to  write?  or,  according  to 
to  intrude.  Tom  was  a  restless,  an  old  proverb,  what  is  the  use  of 
rattling  blade,  and  delighted  in  ex-  keeping  a  dog,  and  barking  yourself? 
citement  of  every  kind.  He  could  no  Tom  Thome,  when  sent  out  to  South 
more  have  sat  still  on  a  chair  for  half  America,  in  the  first  instance,  came 
an  hour  than  he  could  have  passed  under  great  advantages.  He  was  the 
over  an  .entire  day  without  drinking  son  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  richest 
champagne,  where  it  was  to  be  had,  firms  in  Europe,  and  with  an  ill-judged 
or  brandy  and  water  where  it  was  not.  liberality  was  allowed  lots  of  pocket- 
Courteous  and  gallant  to  the  ladies,  money  ;  and  more  consideration  was 
he  was  noisy  and  jovial  with  the  men ;  paid  to  him  than  to  other  clerks  by 
and  although  he  was  well  known  to  the  managers  of  the  house  in  Buenos 
boast  of  his  liberty  as  a  bachelor,  A^tcs.  Thus  he  had  both  more  time 
yet  this  probably  only  made  him  more  and  money  to  spend  than  other  "young 
of  a  favourite  with  the  fair.  There  men"  with  more  limited  prospects. 
could  be  no  harm  in  flirting  and  co-  Tom  was  not  one  to  throw  away  these 
quetting  with  one  who  openly  defied  advantages ;  and  so  his  horse  was  the 
thenr  attractions.  The  shy  and  timid  swiftest,  liis  coat  the  tippiest,  his  cigar 
could  be  pert  and  playful  with  Tom  the  longest,  his  gloves  were  ever  the 
Thome  the  bachelor,  without  any  whitest,  and  his  bouquet  the  richest  of 
feelings  of  indelicacy ;  while  those  all  the  riding,  smoking,  flower-giving" 
who  were  less  reserved,  considered  it  youths  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  it  may 
fair  play  to  entangle  him  in  the  nets  be  conceived,  that  with  all  "  these 
of  their  raillery — probably  not  without  appliances,  and  means  to  boot,"  he  was 
a  distant  hope  that  the  gay  fluttercr  more  an  adept  in  the  ways  of  gallan- 
inight  yet  singe  his  wings  in  making  try  than  scriveny.  In  the  course  of 
his  circuit  round  the  flame  of  their  time  IVIr  Tliome,  in  spite  of  all  liis 
attractions.  failings,  arrived  at  the  dij^nity  of  re- 
It  will  be  thought  surprising  how  presentative  in  Buenos  Ayres  of  the 
our  hero,  with  such  roving  and  un»  rich  firm  of  Thome,  Flower,  6c  Co. 
steady  habits,  could  transact  business  Once  established  as  his  own  master^ 
as  the  head  of  a  mercantile  honse.  Tom's  natural  levity  of  character  was 
But  in  South  America,  business  is  not  long  of  displaying  itself;  pleasure 
not  conducted'  in  the  same  system*-  was  his  business,  and  business  his 
atic  way  that  it  is   in  London  or  pastime.    The  lute  or  the  piano  (ho 
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was  a  splendid  mosician)  occupied 
him  more  than  the  pen  ;  be  was  more 
in  the  camp  or  in  the  streets,  than  in 
his  house — and  more  in  other  people^s 
houses  than  his  own.  And  yet  with 
all  this,  his  business  went  on  most 
swimmingly  —  he  was  an  indulgent 
master,  paid  his  clerks  well,  and  fed 
them  like  princes :  this  they  requited 
by  paying  more  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness than  he  did  himself;  and  thus 
Tom,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  was, 
as  we  have  formerly  said,  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  city. 

Some  of  our  fail*  readers  may  say — 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  why  does  he 
not  marry  ?  and  then  he  might  rest 
happy  at  home,  instead  of  being  so 
dependent  on  others  for  enjoyment. 
But  it  was  this  very  dependence  on 
others  for  excitement  and  the  means 
of  enjoyment,  that  made  Tom  shirk 
marriage.     It   would  have  been    a 
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thraldom  to  him.    Was  it,  could  it  be 


possible  for  him  to  stop  all  night  at 
home,  reading  a  book,  and  looking  at 
his  wife?  Oh  no  I  Could  you  drink 
brandy  and  water,  and  smoke  cigars 
in  a  parlour  ?  Oh  no  I  Tea  and  toast 
at  seven,  was  tame  work  in  compa- 
rison with  toddy  and  devilled  kidneys 
at  eleven.  It  was  very  agreeable, 
certainly,  to  see  ladies  di*essed  out 
in  smiles  and  silks;  but  he  had 
heard  or  read  that  husbands  might 
sometimes  see  them  in  sulks  and 
slippers.  It  was  more  pleasant  for 
Tom  to  be  knight-errant  to  the  fair 
in  general.  There  could  be  little 
romance  about  a  husband,  little  poetry 
about  a  wife,  and  very  little  jollity 
about  a  nursery.  So  thought  Tom  ; 
but  as  we  shall  sec, 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-glejr. 


CHAPTSR  II. 


In  Buenos  Ayres,  though  a  town  of 
fully  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly 
every  body  of  any  pretensions  knows 
every  other  body,  either  by  sight,  by 
report,  or  nodding  acquaintanceship. 
Society  may  be  divided  into  English, 
French,  and  native,  or  Spanish. 
Among  the  English  we  comprise  the 
British,  Americans,  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Swedes — in  fact,  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  (without  excluding 
therefrom  the  Irish,)  as  they  can  aS 
speak  English,  and  are  somewhat 
allied  in  character,  pursuits,  and  politi- 
cal relationship.  The  French  and  Itali- 
ans, again,  resemble  each  other  more 
than  they  do  the  above. 

The  visiting  and  visitable  part  of 
the  native  community,  form  a  most 
interesting  and  agreeable  feature  in 
Buenos-Ajrean  society.  Thanks  to 
civil  wars,  and  to  Rosas,  the  females 
vastly  preponderate  in  numbers  over 
the  males.  You  may  visit  five  or  six 
families,  and  meet  five  or  six  ladies 
in  each,  and  not  a  single  gentleman  ; 
partly  from  the  reasons  we  have  given 
above,  and  partly  because  to  ladies 
appear  exclusively  to  be  allotted  the 
duties  of  ceremonial  reception — hus- 
bands and  brothers,  if  there  be  any, 
remaining  in  their  studies,  or  back 
rooms,  even  when  the  sala,  or  recep- 
tion room,  is  crowded  with  visitors  or 


a  small  evening  party.  Oh,  how  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  are  these  Senoras, 
and  Senoritas!  how  sweetly  they 
help  you  out  with  a  sentence  when 
you  are  at  a  loss!  how  freely  they 
suggest  subjects  of  conversation !  how 
good-humouredly  they  smile  at  your 
awkward  mistakes,  and  make  you 
fancy  that  you  will  soon  be  a  perfect 
proficient  in  Spanish — as  indeed  you 
soon  would  be  under  their  tuition; 
how  soon  you  forget  that  you  have 
never  seen  them  before!  how  soon 
yon  learn  to  suck  matte,  and  to  pay 
compliments !  and  when  you  are  about 
to  leave,  and  a  flower  is  agreeably 
presented  to  you  by  a  smiling  Senorita, 
with  an  assurance  that  the  house  and 
every  thing  in  it  is  entirely  at  your 
disposal,  you  bow  your  way  out  with 
a  profusion  of  promises  to  return, 
with  a  rose  at  your  button-hole,  a 
smile  on  the  face,  and  an  elasticity 
of  step  that  will  last  half  the  day. 
Oh,  Tom  Thome !  Tom  Thome  !  how 
could  you  resist  so  many  dimpling 
smiles  and  sweet  compliments  ?  How 
could  you  flirt  away  the  forenoons  in 
the  drcles  of  beauty,  look  the  lan- 
guage, breathe  the  gay  atmosphere, 
reflect  the  glad  glances,  enjoy  the 
warm  enlivening  glow  of  youthful 
feelings,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
favour  streaming  upon  you  from  the 
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eyes  of  youth,  iiinocence,  and  beauty, 
and  then  cool  down  your  feelings  with 
cigars  and  brandy  ? 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  subject. 
Among  each  of  the  great  national 
families  we  have  classed  together, 
there  were  particular  sets  and  circles, 
out  of  which  many  would  seldom  or 
never  move,  while  some  would  be 
nearly  equally  familiar  with  all :  and 
this  mixture  of  different  nations, 
tinctured  with  a  dash  of  republicanism, 
gives  a  tone  of  metropolitan  urbanity 
and  courtesy  to  Buenos-Ayrean  so- 
ciety, which  is  very  agreeable.  All 
being  dependent  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions, there  can  be  little  affecta- 
tion of  superiority;  and  all  being 
occupied  through  the  day,  they  are 
the  more  inclined  to  relax  into  the 
agreeable  in  the  evening :  and  per- 
haps there  arc  few  places  under  the 
sun  where  there  are  more  or  merrier 
evening  reunions  than  there  were  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res  before  the 
blasting  tyranny  of  Rosas  decimated 
the  natives,  made  fathers  suspicious 
of  sons,  brothers  spies  upon  brothers. 
Frenchmen  arm  themselves  for  mu- 
tual protection.  Englishmen  almost 
afraid  of  the  name,  and  banished 
wealth  and  security  from  the  pro- 
-vince. 

The  sala  of  Senora  Tertulia  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up  and  brilliantly 
filled  with  youth  and  beauty;  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  rich  per- 
fumes from  the  gay  and  gaudy  fes- 
toons that  adorned  the  massy  chande- 
liers, andfrom  the  sweet  little  bouquets 
that  heaved  on  the  bosoms  of  the  fair 
danoers.  Knights  of  every  order  of 
chivalry  were  strutting  through  the 
room.  Priests  were  listening  to  innocent 
confessions.  Don  Juans  were  whisper- 
ing sweet  compliments  into  willing 
ears.  Dominoes  were  playing  at 
cards  with  Italian  Counts.  Turks 
were  drinking  the  firewaters  of  the 
Franks  at  side-tables.  Gauchos  were 
there  rigged  out  in  all  the  finery  of  the 
Pampas  ;  and  every  masquerade-shop 
in  the  town  had  been  ransacked  by 
those  whose  wit  could  not  supply,  or 
whose  means  could  not  atford  new 
or  appropriate  costumes.  And  so  there 
was  a  fair  proportion  of  clowns,  harle- 
quins, starved  apothecaries,  and  High- 
landei-s  with  cotton  drawei*s.  Many 
old  gentlemen  with  the  long  ruffles,  the 
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broad  skirts,  powdered  wigs,  and  jockey 
looking  waistcoats  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  were  seen  bowing,  scraping,  and 
taking  snuff :  in  fine,  every  one  either 
was  or  ought  to  have  been  enjoying 
himself.  The  music  struck  up,  and  off 
they  went. 

A  quadrille  had  just  finished.  Lords 
were  handing  dames  and  ladies  fair 
to  their  seats,  tvhich  the  polite  old* 
gentlemen  of  the  sixteenth  century 
vacated  for  them ;  that  short  inter- 
regnum was  commencing  in  which 
young  ladies  study  attitudes  and 
young  gentlemen  compliments,  when 
a  scream  of  surprise  and  a  loud  roar 
of  laughter  at  one  of  the  dooi*s  of  en- 
trance attracted  the  attention  of  all. 
There  appeai-ed  to  be  a  struggle  for 
admission  on  one  part  and  a  dubi- 
ous attempt  at  exclusion  on  the 
other.  The  lady  of  the  house  hunied 
to  the  spot ;  a  card  was  secretly 
shown  to  her ;  and  the  cloud  of 
doubt  that  hung  over  her  brow  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  strange  spectacle 
before  her  was  exchanged  in  a  mo- 
ment for  the  warm  sunshine  of  a 
kindly  welcome.  "  Walk  in,  pray — 
walk  in,  Mr  Bruin,"  and  a  tall  slim 
figure  in  a  strange  dress,  the  fi'ont  of 
which  was  buttoned  behind,  with  a 
mask  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
long  hau-  streaming  all  over  his 
face  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his 
features,  led  into  the  room  a  great 
white  bear.  The  conductor  carried  a 
huge  high  baton,  surmounted  by  a 
garland  of  flowei-s;  and  the  neck  of 
Bruin  was  attached  to  the  baton 
by  a  chain  of  the  same  materials. 
The  Bear  and  his  conductor  soon  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraction. 

"Now,  Mr  Bruin,  show  the  ladies 
how  you  can  dance,  sir;"  and  the 
shaggy  hero  stumped  on  his  huge  hind 
paws,  shook  his  head  and  his  tail,  and 
dangled  his  fore  flippers,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all. 

*'Now  for  a  waltz,  Mr  Bruin." 

"  Bur  wur  hough,"  growled  the  bear 
in  guttural  accents,  very  like  Grcrman. 

**Mr  Bruin  says  he  must  have  a 
partner,"  drawled  the  conductor  from 
the  back  of  his  head ;  and  Bruin,  clutch- 
ing the  garland  of  flowers  from  the 
top  of  the  pole,  stumped  round  the 
circle  of  fair  by-standers,  with  the 
view  appai'eiitly  of  suiting  his 
fancy. 
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^^I  presume,  Mr  Brnin,  you  are 
dazzled  with  such  a  galaxj  c^  bright 
star-like  eyes,"  said  a  wag. 

"Burwurhurough,"  growledBmin. 

"  They  remind  him  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  in  the  North  Seas,"  was  the 
interpretation  given  out  from  the  back 
of  the  head.; 

**I  suppose  you  are  a  great  tra- 
veller, Bruin,"  demanded  another 
querist. 

"  Wur  bur  ough  hur." 

^^  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Ross 
in  his  polar  expeditions,"  was  the 
response. 

By  this  time  every  one  enjoyed 
the  humour  of  the  conceit;  and  when 
Bruin  placed  the  garland  of  flowers  on 
the  brow  of  Anita  Mendoza,  the  belle 
of  the  ball-room,  it  was  not  ungra- 
ciously received  by  the  blushing 
beauty,  and  raptures  of  applause  ap- 
proved the  selection. 

"  You  show  a  very  fsur  taste,  Mr 
Biiiin,"  said  the  smiling  landlady. 

"We  represent  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  of  the  nursery  tale,"  was  the 
meaning  of  the  bur  wur  of  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  Can  I  offer  you  any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink?"  demanded  the  landlady. 

"Mr  Bruin  will  trouble  you  for 
an  ice  and  a  young  sea  unicorn,"  re- 
plied the  transposed  conductor. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  eat  any  of  us,  Mr 
Bruin,"  said  one  of  the  ring. 

"  He  would  rather  hug  his  partner 
than  worry  puppies,"  was  the  ready 
rejoinder. 

"  When  did  you  meet  your  great 
father-in-law,  Dr  Johnson,  ursa 
major?"  asked  a  would-be  wit. 

"Mr  Bruin  desires  me  to  give  you 
a  pot  of  his  grease  to  male  your 
whiskers  grow,"  said  the  conductor, 
handing  an  elegant  little  bear's  grease 

S)t  out  of  the  pouch  that  hung  by 
ruin's  side. 

"Give  me  one!  give  me  one!" 
shouted  a  number  of  ladies  at  the 
same  time. 

"  For  a  hug  a-piece,"  shouted  the 
bear  in  propria  persona^  forgetting 
his  disguise. 


"It  is  Tom  Thome!  'tis  Mr 
Thome!"  shouted  out  a  number  of 
voices ;  and  the  bear  was  soon  patted, 
caressed,  and  rifled  of  all  the  contents 
of  his  pouch  by  the  fair  triflers,  no 
longer  afraid  of  a  hug  fVom  a  bear 
like  Tom  Thome.  Amid  the  fun  and 
merriment  created  by  this  incident,  a 
smart  explosion  was  heard,  followed 
by  wreaths  of  aromatic  smoke  from 
pastiles  ignited  by  the  explosion 
caused  by  opening  the  elegant  little 
grease  pot  given  to  the  beardless 
youth.  The  proprietress  of  every  one 
of  Bruin's  little  presents  now  became 
a  heroine. 

Great  was  the  curiosity  displayed 
to  know  the  contents,  and  great  was 
the  glee  and  satisfaction  as  curious 
Httle  devices  or  bonbons,  wrapped 
up  in  love-verses,  were  extracted  from 
the  elegant  little  receptacles ;  and  not 
till  the  music  stmck  up,  and  Bruin 
led  Anita  Mendoza  as  his  partner  to 
the  head  of  the  country-dance,  was 
the  usual  routine  of  the  ball-room  re- 
sumed. Al)  pretensions  to  etiquette 
had  vanished;  and  good -humour, 
mirth,  and  jollity  reigned  triumphant 
throughout  the  evening.  Many 
thought  Bruin's  lot  not  only  bearable 
but  even  enviable,  judging  from  the 
easy  and  smiling  reception  with  which 
his  attentions  were  welcomed  by 
courtly  lady  wid  stately  dame.  The 
supper  that  followed  was  as  merry  as 
the  dance ;  and  our  hero,  divesting 
himself  of  his  bearish  accoutrements, 
was  as  much  the  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  supper-room  by  his  jokes 
as  in  the  ball-room  by  his  tricks. 
Refreshing  himself  with  copious 
draughts  of  champagne,  he  appeared 
to  find  no  diflSculty  whatever  in 
allaying  hunger  in  the  absence  of 
young  unicorns. 

But  the  merriest  night  must  have 
a  close,  and  the  clearest  head  will  get 
dizzy  under  the  influence  of  cham- 
pagne ;  and  Tom,  finding  himself  un- 
usuaUy  excited,  and  unwilling  to  de- 
tract from  the  6clat  of  his  previous 
debout,  slid  unperceived  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  in. 


About  the  time  our  story  com-  confiscation,  and  secret  assassination, 
mences,  1841,  Rosas  was  b^^ning  which  has  since  made  his  govemment 
that  system  of  terrorism,  espionage,    so  notorious  abroad  and  so  dreaded 
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at  home.  Hie  Monte  Videans  were 
in  his  proYince  of  Santa  Fd,  in  the 
north ;  and  his  political  opponents,  the 
Unitarians,*  were  supposed  to  be 
plotting  in  the  capital :  bnt  Rosas  was 
not  a  man  to  stick  to  the  common 
modes  of  war.  If  he  oonld  not  inspire 
^wnfidence  among  friends,  he  conld  at 
least  inspire  terror  among  bis  foes. 
A  dnb,  oalMng  themselves  the  friends 
of  pnbUc  security,  the  sons  of  liberty, 
i3ir  some  such  name,  but  called  by 
others  ^^Masorcheros,'*  was  establisl^- 
ed,  and  many  enrolled  themselves  in 
this  murderous  body  to  save  them- 
selves. Rosas  betook  himself  to  the 
encampment  he  called  the  **  sacros 
Ingares,"  holy  places ;  and  thence 
issued  secret  oilers  to  his  myrmi- 
dons, to  whose  fuiy  the  town  was 
completely  abandoned. 

There  are  few  daricer  pages  in  the 
fliodarn  annals  of  SoutJi  America  than 
tiie  record  of  the  months  of  October 
1841 ,  and  April  1642,  in  the  devoted 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Rosas,  himself 
secure  amid  his  savage  soldiery,  issued 
liis  secret  death-roll.  The  chiefs  of 
the  J^Iasorcheros,  anxious  to  secure 
their  own  safety,  rivalled  .each  other 
In  their  £eal  to  capture ;  and  the  work 
of  death  itself  was  intrusted  to  hands 
whose  trade  was  blood.  Without 
trial  t  fbr  offences,  without  warrants 
for  apprehension,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  danger,  houses  were 
<^enly  entered,  men  massacred, 
wmnen  flogged,  and  property  destroy- 
ed; victims  were  decoyed  out,  by 
friends,  firom  theatres  and  ball-rooms; 
men  were  followed  in  the  streets,  and 
stabbed  at  their  own  doors ;  and 
concerted  signals  were  arranged  to 
tell  the  police  carts,  that  wandered 
about  the  streets  at  night,  where 
to  find  out  the  victims.  We  shall 
not  give  any  more  harassing  de- 
tails here.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  more  massacres  committed 


than  ever  were  ordered  by  authority : 
tlie  machinery  of  murder,  once  set 
agoing,  revolved  of  itself,  and  knivea 
were  sometimes  made  to  settle  old 
quarrels  «id  long  accounts;  Rosas, 
when  he  found  things  going  on 
too  far,  easily  put  a  stop  to  them 
by  disposing  of  some  of  the  Masor- 
cheros  themselves,  among  others,  the 
chief,  who  was  thus  for  ever  prevent* 
ed  from  telling  any  tales  against  hie 
master. 

Such  unheard-of  and  unexpected 
scenes  suddenly  occurring  in  the  midst 
of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  orderly 
dty,  were  accompanied  by  strange 
anomalies.  Foreigners  could  scarcely 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  regular 
organised  body  of  assassins.  Na- 
tives, not  yet  schooled  into  dis- 
trust of  their  best  friends,  and 
perhaps  not  even  conscious  of  guilt, 
conld  not,  all  at  once,  throw  aside 
their  habits  of  social  conviviality. 
The  churches  were  open  f(»r  thdr 
usual  services,  the  markets  still  crowd- 
ed ;  there  was  no  rioting  in  the  streets, 
which  the  police  panuted  as  usual. 
Ministers  and  consuls  still  displayed 
their  flags,  and  balls  and  dinners  were 
as  numerously  attended  as  ever;  and 
those  who  had  not  seen  or  suffered 
were  unwilling  to  believe  the  horrid 
reports  that  circulated  in  secret  whia* 
pers ;  and  many  who  knew,  or  had 
seen  some  of  the  fearftd  goings-on 
around  them,probably  deemed  an  affec- 
tation of  ignorance  or  indifference  their 
best  policy.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  city  until  the  frequency  of  outrages 
forced  the  natives  to  keep  their  houses, 
take  refuge  under  the  roofs  of  foreign- 
ers, smuggle  themselves  on  board 
merchant  vessels  or  men-of-war,  or 
sneak  through  the  deserted  streets 
like  doomed  mbn,  shunning  the  con- 
tact of  thdr  fellows  as  if  it  had  been 
a  city  of  the  plague. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign 


*  "  Unitariao/'  in  the  Political  Dictionary  of  South  America,  is  opposed  to 
*'  Federal."  Rosas  pretends  to  gOYern  on  "  Federal"  principles — that  is,  the  separate 
legislatiye  independence  of  each  proyinoe  of  the  ''Confederation;"  but,  in  fact, he 
has  made  himself  a  Unitarian,  since  he  unUa  in  himself  (by  ''  extraordinary  powers,'* 
giTftn  to  him  only  fi>r  a  season,  bnt  retained  ever  sinee)  a  supremacy  over  the  othtr 
pnmnees,  and  ojer  the  law  and  constitution. 

f  llasa,  the  president  of  the  Sala  of  Representatiyes,  and  a  high  officer  in  one  of 
the  OMirts  of  Justiee,  imas  murdered  in  (or  elose  to)  the  senate  house;  his  son  was 
oindered  the  taae  •vwUng;  and  no  judicial  inquiries  ever  took  plaoe  in  oonseqaeae** 
Wbjt— Because^  of  ooorse,  it  was  done  by  authority. 
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of  terrorism,  and  the  morning  after 
the  ball  at  SelSora  Tertalia^s,  that 
our  friend  Tom  Thome  awoke  in  a 
room  by  no  means  so  snug,  airy,  or 
odorous  as  his  own  well-appointed 
bed-chamber  in  the  Calle  Derecho. 
Close  beside  him,  busily  engaged  in 
brushing  his  clothes  with  his  hands, 
and  alternately  muttering  maledic- 
tions against  sanguinaiy  Spaniards, 
and  mumbling  over  odds  and  ends 
of  old  songs,  was  a  strong-built  ruddy- 
looking  gentleman  of  about  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty. 

"  Holla,  Griffin ! "  cried  Tom, "  where 
the  deuce  is  this,  and  how  came  you 
here?" 

**  Faith,  ^Ir  Thome,  I  came  here 
for  much  the  same  reason  as  you  did; 
and,  though  not  in  a  very  creditable 
place,  I  can  thank  my  stars  Tm  in 
good  company  any  how." 

"  But  how  came  we  here.  Griffin?" 

"  Faith,  Thome,  except  your  nerves 
arc  very  steady — and  in  virtue  of 
SeQora  Tertulia^s  champagne,  mine  are 
not — I  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  de- 
fer that  same  story  until  you  have 
shaved,  or  you  may  mn  the  risk  of 
having  some  of  the  cuts  in  your  face 
which  were  intended  foryour  throat  last 
night.  You  see,  sir,  I  left  La  Seflora^s 
alK)ut  the  same  time  you  did.  They 
Bay  the  cool  air  is  refreshing,  but 
I  never  found  it  so  after  drinking 
champagne.  Well,  as  I  was  stum- 
bling along,  I  fell  over  a  body, 
stretched  across  the  pavement.  *  You 
"have  taken  mighty  convenient  quar- 
ters for  a  cold  night,*  thought  I,  ^bad 
luck  to  you;'  and,  intending  to  do 
him  a  good  turn,  as  I  might  require  it 
myself  soon,  I  was  trying  to  raise  him 
up,  when  two  men,  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  a  door- way,  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  me,  cried,  *  Hist,  hist, 
passa  adelante,  amigo.'  ^  Come  and 
help  me  with  this  poor  devil  here,' 
said  I.  *  Pass  a-head,  friend,  if  you 
do  not  wish  the  same  accommoda- 


tion,' said  they,  throwing  the  light  of 
a  dark  lantem  suddenly,  and  only  for  a 
moment,  on  the  object  of  my  attention. 
I  required  no  second  bidding,  Thome. 
The  pavement  was  soft  and  warm 
enough  for  a  corpse  !  My  first  thought 
was  for  a  pistol  or  a  stick,  but  I  had 
neither.  I  looked  at  the  men, — there 
they  stood  as  cool  and  careless  as  the 
door-posts,  and  me  fixed  and  staring 
at  them  as  if  they  had  been  Gog  and 
Magog.  *  Passa  adelante,'  gi-owlcd  out 
oi^e  of  them,  drawing  a  knife  at  the 
same  time.  This  brought  me  to  my 
8en3es,  and  I  passed  on — and,  mark  me, 
Thome,  as  sober  as  a  judge. 

"  W^ll,  sir,  oflf  I  started,  leaving 
Gog  and  Magog  to  keep  their  watch 
at  the  door-post,  when  who  should  I 
overtake  but  yourself,  walking  as 
proud  as  a  prince  and  as  bold  as  a 
lion.  We  did  not  walk  far,  till  three 
men  met  us,  one  of  whom  threw  the 
b'ght  of  his  dark-lantem  full  into  your 
face,  scanning  it  for  a  few  seconds  with 
morefreedom  than  manners.  Although 
dazzled  and  stupified  by  the  light,  I 
saw  you  grasping  your  stick,  and 
beginning  to  break  out,  when  I  inter- 
posed. *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  in  my 
best  Spanish — for  it's  always  best  to 
be  civil — *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  we 
ai'e  English  gentlemen  who  have  lost 
our  way.  Til  give  you  fifty  dollars,* 
and  thanks  to  boot,  if  you  please  to 
take  us  to  the  police  office.'  You 
appeared  inclined  to  show  fight  at 
the  mention  of  the  police  office,  but 
I  passed  it  ofi^  as  if  you  hkd  mure 
money  than  sense,  and  promised 
them  fifty  from  you  too ;  so  after  a 
slight  stmggle  we  secured  you,  and 
here  we  are,  without  any  solutions 
of  continuity,  as  surgeons  say,  excci)t 
in  our  raiment." 

**  But  why  did  you  not  tell  them  to 
take  us  to  my  house?"  said  Thome. 

**  Why,  m  the  first  place,"  said 
Griffin,  "I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing   where   you  live;   and,  by 


*  Dollars  in  Buenos  Ayres  mean  small  notes  roanufactared  in  London  ! !  they 
used  to  be  made  payable  at  a  national  bank,  in  metallic  dollars,  and  then  they  repre- 
sented a  siWer  dollar.  This  bank  has  been  abolished,  thanks  to  the  **  Great  Restorer 
of  Laws,''  and  these  paper  dollars  nowyary  from  1  Jd.  to  4d.  The  arrival  or  departure 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  with  important  despatches,  will,  in  one  day,  cause  a  doubloon 
fabout  £3,  88.)  to  be  worth,  say  three  hundred  doUan,  and  next  day  worth  four 

I       d,  mnch  to  the  tmbarrassment  of  trade — metallic  dollars  not  being  current 

7« 
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Castor  and  Pollux !  I  would  not  have 
left  you  with  these  ruffians  for  a  world 
of  coppers." 

"But  then  the  disgrace  of  being 
lodged  in  the  prison  all  night ! " 

"  As  for  that,"  said  the  impertur- 
bable Griffin,  "  in  my  opinion  the 
prisons  will  soon  be  fuller  than  the 
hotels  in  this  city ;  and  wherever  you 
and  I  condescend  to  take  up  our  quar- 
ters becomes  de  ipso  facto  respec- 
table." 

"  Well,  well,  Griffin,  it's  no  use  tell- 
ing you  to  keep  it  quiet,  but  don't  tell 
the  ladies  of  it  at  any  rate." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Thome, — I 
won't  be  such  a  bear  as  that.  But  by 
the  way,  Gog  and  Magog,  as  I'm  a 
dinner,  were  standing  either  at  or 
close  by  Mendoza's  door:  they  could 
not  be  watching  for  any  of  them,  could 
they?" 

*'  Never  fear,"  said  Thorne ;  "  Men- 
-doza  is  very  thick  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  at  all  events  he  was  not  at  the 
party,  and  the  ladies  are  sure  to  be 
well  convoyed." 

Just  as  they  were  talking,  a  mes- 
senger came  from  the  Commissary  of 
Police,  to  summon  them  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Functionary,  into  whose 
dread  presence  they  were  immediately 
ushered. 

The  Commissary — ^a  stout,  healthy- 
looking  man  about  middle  age  — 
sat  smoking  a  cigarito,  dressed  in  a 
red  waistcoat,  a  braided  jacket,  and 
a  slouching  cap  with  a  broad  gilt 
J[)and;  from  the  button-hole  of  his 
jacket  was  the  usual  red  ribbon  with 
the  head  of  Rosas  upon  it,  and  the 
favourite  motto  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  national  colours, 
and  over  every  proclamation,  "  Vivan 
lo8  Federates  —  mueran  las  salvages 
imundos  ascherosas  Unitarios.^^*  He 
was  listening  attentively  to  the  in- 
formation given  by  a  very  precise, 
trim,  well-dressed  looking  youth,  if 
we  might  call  him  so,  for  his  dress 
betokened  youth  more  than  his  face, 
which  at  that  moment  appeared 
particulai'ly  pale.  The  conversation, 
whatever  was  its  nature,  appeared  to 
be  taken  notes  of  by  a  clerk,  wlio  was 
sitting  near  them,  and  it  dropped  the 


moment  they  entered;  whether  it  was 
that  Thome,  who  was  the  first  to 
enter,  had  still  the  sound  of  Mendoza 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  or  that,  in  the  ex- 
cited state  of  his  nervous  system,  he 
was  thinking  of  the  frightful  scene  com- 
mitted at  his  doors,  certain  it  is,  that  on 
his  appearance,  Don  Felipe  Le  Bran 
started  and  appeared  agitated  fpr  a 
moment,  and  our  friend  thought  he 
heard  the  name  of  Mendoza. 

"  Sorry  to  meet  you  here, "  ex- 
claimed Don  Felipe,  .suddenly  recover- 
ing from  his  start.  "  Can  I  be  of  any 
service,  sir?    If  so,  command  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  meet  you  here, 
sir,"  said  Thome  in  German,  so  as 
not  to  be  understood  by  the  Commis- 
sary, and  viewing  Le  Bran  with  a 
keen  and  inquisitive  look  —  "I  am 
Sony  to  find  that  you  have  such 
private  business  in  these  quartera. 
Pra}',  seilor,  he  continued  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  appeared  on  the  point 
of  interrapting  him,  "do  not  allow 
me  or  my  fnend  to  disturb  your 
correspondence  with  Don  Felipe  Le 
Bran." 

"  My  business  with  you,  Seilor 
Thome,"  said  the  magistrate,  ^^Is 
confined  to  giving  you  the  advice, 
which  you  may  find  of  use,  to  keep 
more  orderly  hours,  and  thus  you  will 
save  the  police  the  trouble  jof  provid- 
ing you  with  night-quarters.  I  have 
no  complaint  against  you — ^you  may 

go." 
Most  men  living  in  a  community 

where  a  magistrate  is  not  only  the 

instrament  but  the  interpreter  of  the 

law,  and  where  there  is  no  free  press  or 

public  opinion  to  expose  the  injustice 

or  temper  the  insolence  of  power, 

would  have  gladly  and  immediately 

availed  themselves  of  the  magisterial 

permission  to  withdraw,  with  thanks 

for  the  leniency  extended  to  them. 

But  Mr  lliome  was  neither  a  selfish 

man  nor  a  timid ;  and  his  was  not  the 

disposition  humbly  to  accept  that  as 

a  favour  which  he  did  not  conceive 

could  be  withheld  from  him  as  a  right. 

He  knew  that  the  most  aiTOgant  and 

imperative  of  the  natives  were  only  so 

to  those  who  cringed  to  them  as  they 

themselves  cringed  to  their  superiors. 


*  **  Let  the  Federals liye, — let  the  savage,  dirty,  ruthless  Uaitarians  die  I" — or,  Up 
with  the  Federals -^dowD  with  the Unitarians ! 
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As  a  im>ad  and  independent  maa, 
and  a  good  citizen,  he  resolved  to 
let  the  prond  official  know  of  the  scene 
witnessed  by  his  friend  the  preceding 
night ;  and  he  had  hopes,  by  so  doing, 
either  to  confirm  or  allay  his  sus- 
fHcions  of  the  nature  of  Bran's  com- 
mnnication  with  the  Juez  de  Pcu.  He 
therefore  answered  with  a  bold  front — 

^^I  thank  the  Senor  Juez  de  Paz  for 
his  counsel,  and  I  beg  to  inform  him, 
that  the  officers  of  the  police  conld 
scarcely  be  better,  and  have  been 
mnch  worse  employed  than  in  afford* 
ing  protection  to  those  who  demanded 
It  on  a  nidit  lik£  the  last/' 

The  official  started  up — ^his  eye 
sparkling,  his  face  sofiused  with  pas- 
sion. Before  he  oonld  i^ak,  Mr 
Thome  pursued — 

^^  Sir,  as  a  respectable  citizen  of  this 
city,  as  an  accredited  consular  agent 
to  this  government,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  report  to  you,  as  one  of  its 
chief  magistrates,  that  last  night  a 
man  was  found  murder^  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  Luis  Meudoza's 
house,  and  two  men  standing  close 
beside  him;  and  these  men,  Signor 
Jitez  de  Pazy  were  dressed  the  same  as 
those  who  brought  us  here  last  night. 
Probably,  Signor  Le  Brun,  this  may 
be  the  same  information  you  were 
conveying  to  his  honour." 

Signor  Lte  Brun  with  great  energy 
protested  that  it  was  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  the  affair. 

By  this  time  the  juez  de  paz  had 
recovered  his  command  of  temper. 
He  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  cowed  by 
the  bold  and  manly  bearing  of  Thome, 
who,  as  an  Englishman,  and  in  a 
kmd  of  officiid  capacity,  was,  in 
some  respects,  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 
Moreover,  he  was  aware  that  Thome 
had,  in  one  instance,  for  some  petty 
grievance,  demanded  and  obtained  re- 
dress from  the  ^^  Illustrious  Restorer 
of  Laws"  in  person ;  and  thus,  though 
he  felt  indignant  at  being  bearded  in 
his  own  hall — ^I  had  almost  said  heU; 
he  rather  considered  Thome  as  a  per- 
son whose  officious  information  was 
to  be  got  rid  of  than  as  a  culprit  to  be 
bullied.  He  therefore  contented  him- 
self by  saying,  "  Don  Thomas,  this  is 
not  an  affair  that  comes  under  my  cog- 
nisance, or  yours;  and  let  me  assure 
you,  the  less  you  trouble  yourself  with 
the  affah's  of  others  the  better." 


^^  But,  sfr,  with  respect  to  the  man 
on  the  pavement,"  commenced  Griffin. 

"Officers,  take  the  fool  away!'^ 
roared  the  magistrate,  with  his  hand 
on  the  bell. 

But  the  worthy  Radamanthns  and 
his  myrmidons  were  saved  the  troul^ ; 
for  Tom  Thome,  with  a  bow  to  the 
exasperated  official,  and  a  kind  o^ 
dubious  glance  at  Le  Brun,  hurried 
Griffin  out  of  the  Sala  of  Justice  with- 
out any  extraneous  assistance. 

"  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly  and 
the  bean-stalk  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
Edller!"  said  Griffin,  when  once  they 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  *'  but 
that  justice  cares  no  more  ^boui  the 
finding  of  dead  men  in  the  street  than  I 
would  care  when  I  am  hungry  for  a 
chop  from  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  interdicting  pork." 

"  Why,  of  course,  he  knew  all  about 
it  before,"  said  Thome. 

*'Then,  I  should  think,  you  might 
as  well  have  kept  the  information  to 
yourself." 

"No,"  said  Tom;  "I  thought 
.there  could  be  no  harm  in  letting 
them  see  that  there  might  be  some 
suspicions  of  who  did  it,  if  any  thing 
out  of  the  way  did  happen  to  old 
Mendoza." 

"If  you  have  a  twinkling  of  sus- 
picion that  that  square-shaved  sinner 
in  the  comer  is  in  your  way  at  aU^ 
I'll  let  day-light  shine  through  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  friends  before 
you  can  say  hair-trigger." 

"  Griffin,  dine  with  me  to-day,. 
wiU  you,  and  we  will  have  a  scampei* 
into  the  Camp  after." 

"  I  shall  be  deUghted,"  said  Griffin. 

"  Hasta  htego^  then — at  three  pre- 
cisely," and  each  took  a  different  route. 

"  He  is  a  jolly,  frank  feUow  that," 
said  Thome  to  himself.  "I wonder 
what  he  is !" 

"  That's  the  very  man  I  wanted,'^ 
said  Griffin.  "Faith,  I  may  know 
every  body  I  care  about  now,  and 
dine  every  day  of  the  week  for 
nothing." 

Griffin  was  one  of  those  genteel 
adventurers  that  you  find  in  every 
large  community  hanging  on  to  the 
outskirts  of  society,  who  come  from 
nobody  knows  where,  and  live  nobody 
knows  how ;  who  have  no  profession 
except  that  of  an  idler,  and  no  oc- 
cupation   except  .paying    off   their 
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ddtite  with  pramifles ;  they  never  lose 
abet;  they  often,  very  often,  loee 
one  game  of  billiardB  or  ecarte,  bat 
never  a  mb ;  they  never  can  remem- 


sweet  lessons  of  experience,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  wiles  and  strata- 
gems of  the  world:  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  fulfil,  at  least,  one  maxim  of  ^e 


ber  to  carry  small  change  in   their  word  of  Wisdom,  for  they  neither  toil 

pockets ;  and  they  never  do  forget  an  nor  spin ;  and  they  steadfastly  prac- 

Invitation  to  dinner.    They  probably  tise  the  principle,  that  sufficient  for 

answer  some  good  purpose  in  society —  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof, 
perhaps,  that  of  teaching  flats  the 


CHAPTIK  IV. 


A  scamper  into  the  Camp  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats 
that  the  citiaens  of  that  town  can 
enjoy.  True,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
terest you  hi  the  scenery,  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 
and  nothing  to  guide  you  in  your 
journey  but  trees ;  still  there  is  an 
indefinable  chann  in  galloping  with 
a  good  horse  and  a  lively  com- 
panion over  the  boundless  green 
plain.  With  ^^the  blue  al^ve** 
and  *'^  the  green  below  "  you  rove  firee 
and  unconfined — the  firesh  balmy  air 
revivifying  the  blood  which  the  rapid 
*'and  easy  motion  sends  thrilling 
through  the  whole  frame.  You  feel 
etherialized.  Without  bounds  to  your 
progress  or  your  prospects,  away  you 
go.  No  trace  of  art  here  to  mar  the 
simplicity  of  natm*e.  The  Arabs 
never  were  and  never  will  be  slaves, 
and  now  you  are  the  Arabs  of  the 
plams — hurrah  I  hurrah! 

Tom  Thome  and  Richard  Grriffin 
speared  to  consider  themselves  as 
Antbs  of  the  plain,  calculating  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
scampering  over  the  ground,  clearing 
their  way  through  herds  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  horses,  with  long  ii^ips  and 
loud  huzzas. 

**  Where,  in  the  name  of  Nimrod, 
are  we  tearing  to,  Thorne  ?"  said  Grif- 
fin after  a  pause.  "  Sure  we  are  out- 
stripping the  wind ;  for  a  moment  ago 
it  was  in  our  face,  and  now  it  is  on 
our  back." 

*^  We  are  going  to  Mendoza's  coun- 
try-house," said  Thome,  "to  have 
some  bantering  with  the  ladies  after 
our  canter,  and  to  let  that  awkward 
scrape  of  last  night  blow  over,  and  be 
laughed  at  before  I  go  back. — You 
have  never  been  in  the  Camp  before?" 
Inquired  Thome. 

'*  Never." 

"Then  you  have  a  great  pleasure 


before  you.  A  few  days  in  the  Camp 
refreshes  one  like  a  month's  sea- 
bathing. The  air  is  so  fresh,  and  every 
thing  wears  such  a  simple  holiday 
aspect  that  it  almost  makes  you  for- 
get that  you  are  a  sinner,  and  throw 
off  bad  habits,  rise  with  the  lark, 
drink  milk,  marry  a  wife,  and  become 
a  patriarch." 

"Well  done,  Thome !  and  so  it  may 
yet." 

.  "Then,  you  can  ride  and  dance 
without  getting  weary,  drink  without 
getting  seedy,  and  eat  innumerable 
beef-steidcs  for  breakfast  without 
mustard;  nay,  you  can  even  relish 
water  without  brandy,  and  sleep  with- 
out cigars." 

"Love  and  beef,  Thome,  v^sus 
cigars  and  brandy.  You  alternate 
between  town  and  country  till  you 
resemble  a  rich  rowley-powley  pud- 
ding, solids  and  sweets,  revolving 
round  and  round  each  other,  making 
a  most  deliiious  tout-ensemble y 

While  our  friends  thus  talk  and 
canter  to  the  place  of  their  destination, 
let  us  take  the  liberty  of  introduc- 
ing ourselves. 

The  house  of  Louis  Mendoza  was 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  "River,"  of  which  it 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect. 
There  was  a  large  garden  attached  to 
it,  adomed  with  all  the  flowers  which 
the  country  produced,  most  of  them 
at  that  season  in  the  full  bloom 
and  vigour  of  spring.  Fmit-trees, 
both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere,  from  the  tropic  and  tem- 
perate zones,  diffused  sweet  perfumes 
from  their  blossoms;  and  vines, 
peaches,  and  orange  trees  were  al- 
ready decked  with  the  budding  pro- 
mises of  a  rich  harvest.  Summer- 
houses  were  there,  woven  into  shape 
with  creepers  and  ever- greens.  Birds 
of  the  tropics,    in    large    aviari 
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nearly  invisible  from  being  formed  of 
greeu-painted  wire,  lent  the  splendom* 
of  their  plumage  to  enrich  a  scene 
which  the  songsters  of  the  air  de- 
lighted to  enliven  with  their  music. 

Beware     of    that     gaixlen,    Tom 
Thome,  in  the  evenings  when   your 
heart  is  soft.      Ride   not  with  the 
ladies  over  that  velvet  lawn  when  the 
flush  of  the  morning's  sun  is  reflected 
from  their  lovely  faces,  Tom  Thome. 
Yon  are  lost  to  the  bachelor  world 
for  ever,  Tom,  if  you  be  seduced  to 
wander  through  these  lovely  woods 
with  the  ringlets  of  Anita  Mendoza 
playing  round  your  manly  shoulder ; 
and  as  for  the  summer-houses,  if  ever 
you  enter  them  let  it  be  with  a  book 
or  a   cigar  only;    mind  that,  Tom, 
mind   that.     Anita  Mendoza  might 
be  sixteen  or  seventeen,  Mariquita 
eighteen    or    nineteen  ;    both    were 
beautiful,  and  possessed  of  all    the 
graces  and   accomplishments  of  the 
country.     The  contour    of  the  fea- 
tures of  Mariquita  might    be    more 
regularly    beautiful     than     that    of 
Anita.  She  was  more  of  a  blonde^  too ; 
her  eye  was  beautiful  and  bright,  her 
figure  graceful  and  elegant,  but  still 
it  would  strike  you  that  you  had  seen 
others  as  fair  and  graceful.     She  was 
a  beauty ;  of  that  there  was  no  doubt, 
but  a  beauty  too   much  resembling 
the  style  of  her   sister,   to  bear    a 
favourable  contrast  with  her,  and  yet 
not    sufficiently  distinct  %o  establish 
a  separate    and  independent  claim. 
But   how    shall  we    describe  Anita 
Mendoza  ?    She  was  the  mistress  of 
grace  and  elegance,  for  they  followed 
her  every  step  and  attended  her  every 
movement ;  you  were  a  slave  at  her 
mercy  the  moment  you  saw  that  dark 
black  liquid  eye,  whether  it  beamed 
in  kindness,  flashed  in  railleiy,  melted 
in  sjTnpathy,   or  sparkled  with  de- 
light from  under  its  long  dark  dan- 
gerous eyelashes.     To  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Anita  Mendoza  was  to  be  in 
an  enchanted  circle.    Wlien  that  eye 
was  upon  you,  your  own  identity  was 
lost;  your    soul  was   lit  up  by  the 
beams  that  flashed  from  that  magic 
eye,  and  rays  of  love  or  envy,  mirth 
or  folly,  were  reflected  back  to  the 
source  from  which  they  sprang.     Let 
none  despise  the  theory  of  animal 
magnetism  ;  beside  Anita  Mendoza, 
your   heart     throbbed,     your   pulse 
played,    and  your  soul   thought   in 


unison  with  hers.  Such  were  your 
feelings  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  syren,  but  only  then ;  for  well 
you  knew  that  that  eye  flashed  or 
melted,  and  that  smile  played  and 
that  lip  pouted,  as  brightly  and 
pertly,  for  others,  one  and  all,  as 
for  your  own  dear  envious  self.  Be- 
side her,  she  was  your  queen  and 
empress ;  away,  she  was  a  little  minx, 
a  sweet  little  flirt.  To  sum  up,  in 
dancing  she  was  a  fairy,  in  sing- 
ing a  cherub,  and  far  or  near  an  en- 
chanting, bewitching  creature. 

Luis  Mendoza,  the  father  of  these 
ladies,  was  a  rare  old  Spaniard.  Ue 
had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Europe, 
especially  in  England,  where  he  had 
acquired  not  only  some  knowledge  of 
the  language,  but  also  a  predilection 
for  its  convivial  habits ;  and  brandy 
and  water  had  more  charms  for  him 
in  a  cool  evening,  than  mcUte  or  eau 
sucree.  He  had  early  lost  his  help- 
mate, and,  freed  from  this  check  on  his 
convivial  habits,  it  required  little  en- 
couragement on  his  part  to  keep  his 
house  constantly  full  of  bon  vivants 
to  assist  him  at  the  duties  of  the  table, 
and  gallants  to  amuse  his  daughters 
in  the  sala ;  and  more  of  his  gallants 
and  bon  vivants  were  to  be  found 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  among 
the  natives.  Thus  were  Mariquita 
and  Anita  Mendoza  accustomed  from 
their  earliest  years  to  the  language 
of  adulation ;  and  from  having  the 
duties  of  a  household  thus  early  thmst 
upon  each,  there  was  less  of  maidenly 
reserve,  a  little  more  of  maidenly  co- 
quetry, with  a  dash  more  of  masculine 
character,  than  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  becoming  at  such 
tender  years. 

These  ladies  were  seated  alone  in 
an  elegantly  fitted  up  sala,  the  elder 
busy  with  her  needle  at  some  fancy 
work,  and  the  other  idly  and  list- 
lessly huriying  her  soft  white  little 
dimpled  fingers  over  the  keys  of  a  rich- 
toned  piano  —  to  a  well-known  air  in 
South  America,  the  words  of  which 
imply  that  the  singer  never,  never, 
never  will  get  maiTied — 

"  No  no  no  no  quiero, 
No  qaiero  casarme 
£s  mejor,  es  mejor, 
Ser  solt^ra 
Siempre  pascandcra 
Del  mundo 
Del  mundo  gozar. 
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Amantes  amantes 
Constantes  se  encuentran 
Muy  pocos  al  dia 
Con  cara  tan  fresea 
Como  una  viol^ta 
Y  con  ojos  tan 
Brillantes  a  mi  gusto. 

"Well,  Mariqulta,"  said  the 
young  lady,  throwing  aside  the  music, 
*»  I  admire  the  patience  you  can  be- 
stow upon  that  endless  sampler,  when 
you  must  feel  as  tired  and  exhausted 
as  I  am." 

"  Of  course,  Anita,  after  that  ball, 
sampler-work  is  rather  tame  and 
tedious  ;  but  what  shall  we  doV" 

"I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  nobody 
out  here  to-day,"  said  Anita,  with  a 
kind  of  suppressed  yawn. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Anita ;  you  are 
wearying  already  for  even  a  languid 
compliment  to  those  flashing  eyes  of 
yours." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Mariquita,  that 
my  eyes  could  stand  no  comparison  to 
your  lips  with  any  man  of  taste." 

"How  did  you  relish  Bruin's  hugs 
last  night?"  retorted  the  elder. 

"Oh,  the  dear  Bruin!  Ixouldnot 
forbear  hugging  him  now  in  return, 
were  he  here  to  enliven  us.  And 
gracias  a  Dios,  here  he  is ! " 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered^ 
when  the  portly  person  and  beam- 
ing face  of  Tom  T4iome  stood  before 
them. 

"  Welcome,  welcome!  Mr  Thome," 
said  Mariquita.  "  Anita  has  j  ust  been 
stating  that  Mr  Bruin's  attentions  last 
night  were  so  very  pressing  that  she 
considers  herself  indebted  to  him  a 
hug  in  return." 

"  Miss  Anita  shall  find  Mr  Bruin 
a  very  pressing  creditor  for  the  liquid- 
ation of  that  debt,"  said  our  hero, 
advancing  towards  her ;  and  in  the  full 
playfulness  of  their  character,  both 
gu-is  seized  the  gratified  bachelor  by 
the  hands  as  if  he  had  been  an  over- 
grown playmate.  At  this  moment 
Mr  Griffin  pre^uted  himself,  and  the 
ladies  hastily,  but  without  agitation, 
assumed  the  attitude  of  polite  and 
attentive  hostesses. 

"  Permit  me,  ladies,"  said  Thome, 
^*  to  introdnce  my  friend  Mr  Gilffin, 
who  1  have  no  doubt  regrets  not 
being  yet  entitled  to  the  warm  and 
frank  reception  extended  to  old  friends 
in  the  Camp  of  Buenos  Ajres." 


"We  are  happy  to  see  you  in  the 
Camp,  Mr  Griffin,"  i-eplied  the  elder 
sister  with  great  courtesy.  "We  have 
been  longing  for  some  company  all 
day,  and  consider  ourselves  very  for- 
tunate in  being  favoured  with  a  visit 
from  Mr  Thome,  and  any  friend  of  his." 
"  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
being  introduced  to  you  by  Mr  TTiome 
at  a  time  when  our  company  promises 
to  be  agreeable  to  you." 

"  I  hope  you  are  accustomed  to  our 
long,  and  rather  fatiguing  rides  in  the 
Camp." 

"1  assure  you,  I  am  amply  repaid 
already,  miss,  for  the  fatigue  we  have 
undergone,  by  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  every  thing  I  see  near  and  around 
me,"  said  Griffin  giving  a  kind  of  cir- 
cuitous bow. 

"As  you  are  accustomed  to  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  scenerj'," 
said  Mariquita  with  an  arch  smile, 
"may  I  oflfer  you  a  glass  of  your 
favourite  champagne,  Mr  Thome?  " 

"You  are  very  kind,  Scflorita,  to  bo 
so  attentive  to  my  favourite  tastos.  A 
glass  of  champagne  will  be  very  re- 
freshing after  the  ride." 

"  Orshall  it  be  your  favourite  brandy 
and  water?"  edged  in  the  little 
wicked  Anita,  with  a  twinkle  m  the 
eye  which  took  away  every  vestige  of 
sature  that  the  question  might  other- 
wise have  implied  when  addressed  to 
our  hero. 

"The  brandy  and  water  will  be  fully 
as  good,.  Miss  Anita,"  replied  Tom, 
"  if  you  'would  brisk  it  up  with  a  few 
sparkles  from  these  eyes  of  yours." 
"  A  trace  to  such  bubbles  of  fancy," 
said  Mariquita.  ''  Which  shall  it  be, 
gentlemen?" 

"  Mr  Thome  or  I  could  be  happy 

with  either,"  said  Griffin  ;  "  but  pray 

let  it  be  champagne,  and  then  we  may 

hope  that  you  will  partake." 

"Bravo,  bravo.  Griffin!  champagne 

be  it." 

"  Pray,  ladies,  is  not  the  *  Patron' 

here?" 

"Oh  yes!"  replied  Anita,  "  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  back  till  late ;  he  is 
taking  a  ride  over  the  chacra  with 
Seilor  Le  Brun." 

An  involuntary  start  escaped  Thora« 
at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

"  What  ails  you,  Mr  Thorne  ?  "  cried 

Anita. 

"Nothing,  Anita— nothhig.  Why, I 
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have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
tlus  morning  already.  But  I  see  we 
have  intermpted  yonr  amuBements  at 
the  piano,  which  1  trust  wHi  be  renew- 
ed alter  our  refreshment.*' 

That  start  was  not  lost  upon  Anita, 
though  she  affected  not  to  notice  it. 

R^eshments,  music,  and  gay  con- 
versation passed  off  the  time  most 
pleasantly,  until  the  arrival  of  Luis 
Mendoza  and  his  companion. 

And  now  let  us  leave  the  merry 
party  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  sally 
out  to  introduce  ourselves  to  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  companion. 

Felipe  Le  Brun  was  a  Creole,  of 
about  six  or  eight-and-twenty:  hie 
father  a  Jerseyman,  his  mother  a  na- 
tive of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  what 
may  be  called  a  respectable  merchant 
broker,  who  bought  and  sold  for  others 
as  well  as  for  himself.  His  knowledge 
of  most  European  languages,  his  ac- 
tivity, intelligence,  and  business  habits 
were  great  advantages  to  him  as  a 
broker,  and  as  such  he  was  exten- 
sively employed.  Luis  Mendosa  was 
in  every  respect  a  different  character 
from  Le  Brun :  the  one  social  to  afault, 
the  other  temperate  to  a  degree.  Frank- 
ness, honesty,  stout  good-heartedness, 
and  aversion  to  business,  were  the 
characteristics  of  Mendoza.  Le  Brun 
was  one  of  the  new-school  men  of 
business — sharp,  acute,  and  active. 
Mendoza  was  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  and  Le  Brun  was  the  asent 
through  whom  all  his  sales  of  produce 
were  effected.  It  was  under  Le  Brunts 
guidance  that  Mendoza  entered  into 
those  investments  in  which  he  delighted 
to  believe  that  he  was  growing  ridi ; 
and  so  he  was,  too,  as  long  as  Le 
Brunts  speculations  were  succes^ul 
also.  A  more  acute  and  careful  man 
of  business  might  perhaps  have  had 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  Le 
Brun  was  not  trading  on  Mendoza^s 
capital.  This,  however,  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  old  gentleman,  that,  when- 
ever his  accounts  were  presented  to 
Mm,  they  were  always  very  flattering, 
especially  in  the  perspective,  and  that 
when  he  wanted  money,  he  could  have 
it  to  any  amount  from  Le  Brun,  who 
was  thus  in  a  manner  both  his  agent 


and  his  banker :  and  why  should  he  not 
be?  since  it  was  all  but  arranged 
that  he  should  be  his  son-in-law. 
Le  Brun  had  long  paid  court 
to  Anita  Mendoza ;  and  a  more  ac- 
complished suitor  there  was  not  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  the  city. 
Polite,  attentive,  and  gallant — scru- 
pulously neat  in  Attire — a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  pet^  soms  of  the 
drawine-nxmi — and  expert  in  all  ele- 
gant triflings  permissible  in  the  latsser 
oiler  of  the  sala^  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun 
would  have  been  a  formidable  rival 
against  any  worshipper  of  kid  or  eau 
de  Cohffne^  that  ever  smirked  and 
simpered  over  a  Brussels  carpet,  and 
whoee  accomplishments  were  confined 
to  carving  a  merry-thought,  sighing 
on  a  flute,  or  tenderly  composing 
a  sonnet  to  the  shadow  or  the 
shoe-tie  of  his  lady-love.  Ad^  to  aU 
these  accomplishments  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  father,*  and  none  need  be 
surprised  that  he  was  a  favoured 
suitor  of  Anita  Mendoza. 

Sudi  was  Don  Felipe  Le  Brun.  We 
have  given  every  characteristic  except 
that  of  honesty  of  principle  ;  and  yet 
there  could  not  have  been  more  u^> 
right,  honourable  principles  than  those 
with  which  Le  Brun  first  commenced 
add  flourished  in  business.  He  had 
every  requisite,  and  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  business  on  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  scale,  and  every 
accomplishment  that  could  adorn  the 
active,  and  solace  the  retired  life  of  a 
gentieman.  And  in  such  uprightness  of 
conduct  Le  Brun  might,  and  most 
pnrtiably  would,  have  continued  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances.  But,  alas  f 
his  very  accomplishments  proved 
his  ruin.  He  lived  under  one  of  the 
most  suspidous,  inquisitive,  corrupt, 
and  tyrannical  governments  that  ever 
existed.  The  suspicious  tyranny 
of  Buenos  Ayres  extended  even 
into  the  private  and  domestic  rela- 
tionship of  life;  and  to  effect  this^ 
spies  of  eveiy  grade  and  quality 
were  employed.  Now  Le  Bmn,  being 
of  foreign  extraction,  and  yet  a 
native  ^m  and  bred,  moving  in 
good  society,  being  a  respectable  nier- 
diant,  and  in  a  Ime  of  business  that 


*  Ladies  in  South  America  are  more  passive  to  parental  authority,  than  in  England^ 
in  respect  to  the  momentous  question  of  selecting  a  husband. 
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iHPOiight  him  in  daily  contact  with 
eveiy  moneyed  man  in  the  city,  and 
even  made  him  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  thebr  means,  resources,  and 
transactions,  was  in  every  way  suited 
to  be  an  admirable  agent  of  Bosas ;  . 
and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
be  so,  cost  what  it  might  in  tune, 
money,  and  political  influence.  And 
well  the  secret  agents  of  Rosas  knew 
how  to  lure  the  ambitious,  tempt  the 
effeminate,  force  the  timid,  bribe  the 
sordid,  and  flatter  the  vain. 

Slow  and  insidious  were  the  ap- 
proaches made  to  undermine  the 
honour  of  Le  Brun.  No  difficulty  was 
ever  experienced  by  him  in  shipping 
gold  or  silver  without  permits.  A 
passport  for  a  friend  in  trouble  was 
always  at  his  command;  his  goods 
were  the  first  to  pass  through  the 
custom-house,  and  the  first  intelUgence 
that  could  affect  paper  currency  and 
exchange  was  always  communicated 
to  Le  Brun.  Such  were  some  of  the 
substantial  proofs  of  favour,  and 
still  more  numerous  were  the  polite 
attentions  showered  on  the  intended 
agent  of  tyranny. 

Now,  when  an  individual  finds  him- 
self thus  highly  favoured,  without  any 
exertion  used,  or  any  return  required 
on  his  part,  he  becomes  naturally  dis- 
inclined to  believe  any  reports  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  treat  him  so 
well;  and  disposed  to  attribute  the 
blame  more  to  the  complainant  than 
the  party  complained  of;  or,  wn^ping 
himself  up  in  his  own  selfishness  and 
self-security,  to  go  upon  the  maxim 
of  ^ Upraising  the  ford  as  he  finds  it.'* 
So  it  was  with  Le  Brun  :  from  being 
a  passive  supporter  of  Rosas<  he 
was  led  on  to  be  his  justifier.  He 
had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the  good 
services  of  government  officials,  that 
he  considered  himself  indebted  to 
them  personally^  and  then  politically 
— and  then — faciUs  descensus — poor 
Le  Brun ! 

Luis  Mendoza  had  long  been  an 
object  of  avaricious  suspicion  to  the 
government.  He  was  rich,  fond  ik 
foreigners — intelligent.  All  these  were 
crimes ;  and  it  was  known  that  he 
held  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
the  enemy,  if  not  with  Rivera  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  no  partisan 
of  the  government ;  and  the  maxim  of 
Rosas  IS,  ^^  those  that  are  not  for  me 


are  against  me.'*  Mendoza  was  a 
mark^  man,  and  Le  Bnm  was  set 
to  mark  him ;  and,  observe  this, 
others  marked  Le  Brun.  Oh,  how  he 
now  loathed  his  position  1  the  suitor 
of  his  intended  victim^s  daughter — 
the  friend,  the  private  friend,  of  the 
very  man  whose  every  motion  he  was 
to  watch  and  report — to  betray  the 
friend  who  reposed  in  him  implicit  trust. 
Can  the  ingenuity  of  tyranny  go  fur- 
ther than  this  ?  Le  Brun  knew  well 
that  Mendoza  had  held  correspondence 
with  the  Unitarian  party,  who  were 
opposed  to  Rosas,  but  this  he  never 
reported.  He  knew  well  that  Mendoza 
hated  the  tyranny  and  policy  of  the 
Federals,  and  that  the  Unitarians  ex- 
pected to  find  in  him  a  rich  and 
influential  supporter,  if  ever  their 
party  predominated ;  and  this  he  did 
report,  because  he  knew  full  well  the 
government  were  aware  of  it.  Thus 
did  Le  Brun  seek  a  middle  courBe^ 
until  he  ahnost  began  to  fancy  that  he 
was  suspected  himself;  and  thus,  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  his  position, 
he  determined  at  last  to  fn^a  himself 
from  his  ignominious  espionage,  give 
Mendoza  warning  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion, and,  when  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  lus  escape  from  the 
country,  he  would  then  take  theci*edit 
for  giving  information,  when  it  would 
be  too  late.  Thus  he  would  gain  time 
to  arrange  his  own  complicated  affaurs, 
seek  out  Mendoza  in  his  exile,  and 
fulfil  his  dearest  hopes  by  marrying 
Anita  Mendoza. 

Such  was  the  scheme  which  Le  Brun 
had  formed  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  troubled  waters  in  which  he  per- 
ceived himself  beginnmg  to  founder ; 
and  in  this  scheme  he  would  no  doubt 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  accidental 
incaroeration^of  our  honest  friend  Tom 
Thome,  and'the  bold  freedom  of  his 
speech  before  the  magistrate,  forced 
him  to  commence  his  scheme  at  once 
and  prematurely,  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  friends  whom  he 
wished  to  save,  or  employers  whom 
he  wished  to  deceive.  And  with  this 
view,  the  moment  he  was  free  from 
the  presence  of  the  juez  dc  paz^  he 
flew  to  the  ckacra  of  Mendoza. 

**And  how  came  you  to  know  of 
the  body  that  was  found  opposite  my 
door  ?  *'  said  Mendoza  to  Le  Brun,  as 
they  were  riding  together. 
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"Why,  sir,  MrThorae  with  a  friend 
encountered  it  on  coming  from  a 
party  in  the  evening.  They  encoun- 
tered some  of — of  the  * Masorcheros,' " 
said  Le  Brun,  (looking  all  round  him, 
and  whispering  the  phrase ;)  **  and 
taking  fright,  I  suppose,  they  requested 
to  be  taken  to  the  police  office  for 
security ;  and  before  the  magistrate  he 
told  what  he  had  seen." 

"And  how  happened  you  to  be 
there  ?  "  urged  Meudoza. 

*'Sir,"  replied  the  other,  mingling 
truth  and  falsehood  with  great  tact, 
**I  had  heard,  nay  knew,  that  the 
government  were  suspicious  of  you; 
the  number  of  massacres  the  pre- 
ceding night  alarmed  me  for  your 
safety.  Making  an  excuse  of  a  crimi- 
nal complaint  against  a  servant,  I 
repaired  to  they^ez  depaz,  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  upon  what  grounds  their 
suspicions  were  founded.  Thus  wo 
were  engaged  when  Thome  entered. 
Whether  he  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned I  know  not,  but  Mr  Thome, 
sir,  is  suspicious  of  me.  Yes,  sir, 
I  verily  believe  that  Mr  Thome,  in 
his  jealousy — yes,  it  must  be  jealousy 
of  my  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your 
daughter,  that  makes  Thome  suspect 
me.  Good  God !  Mendoza,  to  what 
have  I  fallen  when  I  should  be  sus- 
pected by  an  idle,  champagne-swilling 
babbler,  of  betraying  the  man  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  indebted,  who,  I  may 
say,  has  made  me  what  I  am,  and 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  me 
happy  or  miserable  for  life.  Oh,  sir, 
su* !  what  a  wretched  country  this  is, 
when  one  learns  to  distrust  even  their 
best  friends." 

"  Come,  come,  Le  Bran,  not  so  bad 
as  that  yet.  But,  Don  Felipe,  have  I  not 
often  told  you  that  you  were  in  too  high 
favour  with  these  hyp9critical  cut- 
throat miscreants  in  oflice?" 

"  And  if  I  have  found  favour,  which 
I  never  sought  for,  have  not  you 
reaped  the  benefit  more  than  me? 
What  have  I  to  fear  from  them? 
I,  who  am  supposed  to  be  of  their 
party,  rat  them  1  Should  your  skins 
have  passed  the  custom-house  ?  Could 
Mendoza's  gold  in  Mendoza^s  name 
have  been  shipped  to  invest  abroad  ? 
Could  Mendoza,  the  Unitarian,  have 
procured  passports  for  the  Unitarian 
brothers  or  comj^adresf  And  now, 
sir,    at   this    very   moment   I    am 


seeking  to  do  for  you  what  you  have 
often  asked  me  to  do  for  others. 
That  remark  of  yours,  Mendoza,  haa 
nearly  driven  me  distracted." 

"  Don  Felipe,  forgive  me !  we  are 
too  much  bound  up  together  for  me 
to  suspect  you  now.  Have  you  not 
the  promise  of  my  daughter's  hand? 
have  you  not  the  command  of  all  my 
means?  I  believe,  I  know  that 
I  am  an  object  of  suspicion.  I  know 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  mis- 
creants stand  at  no  obstacles ;  that 
my  money  would  be  instruments  to 
strengthen  their  hands.  I  know 
you  have  saved  my  friends,  and  I 
believe  you  are  anxious  to  save  mo. 
Forgive  me  for  expressing  my  senti- 
ments of  horror  against  those  who 
render  it  necessary  that  honest  men 
and  quiet  citizens  should  seek  means 
of  security  at  the  hands  of  others." 

"Ay,  sir,  and  these  others  not 
only  thereby  risk  their  own'  safety, 
but  may  be  branded  as  traitors  for  so 
doing." 

"  So,  Don  Felipe,  you  think  that 
body  on  my  pavement  was  a  warning 
for  me  ?  " 

**  No,  Don  Luis,  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  waming  for  you,  but  you  are  in- 
tended for  the  same  fate." 

**  You  can  have  no  proof  of  that, 
Don  Felipe." 

"  No,  Don  Luis,  I  have  no  proof 
of  that ;  but  those  who  ordered  such 
deeds  only  to  inspire  terror,  will  not 
scrapie  at  higher  victims  for  greater 
advantages.  Thorae's  bold  accusation, 
I  may  call  it  of  indiflference  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  way  your  name  was  alluded  to, 
will  protect  you  from  open  attack. 
The  prison  will  be  your  fii-st  doom 
— I  shudder  to  think  of  what  may 
follow.  Thome  is  a  brave  fellow, 
but  he  was  mad  to  brave  them  as  he 
did.  There  is  not  a  Masorchero  in  tho 
city  who  does  not  thirst  for  his  blood. 
Thome  knows  this  and  defies  them. 
I  hate  him  for  his  suspicions,  but  yet, 
Mendoza,  I  admire  him — with  a  hun- 
dred men  like  him,  this  city  would  not 
now  be  a  nest  of  cut-throats.  Yes," 
continued  Le  Bran,  who  felt  pun- 
gently  the  whole  trath  of  what 
he  said,  "their  spies  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  their  degraded 
heads,  Masorcheros  afraid,  ay,  afraid 
to     execute     the     hated     commis- 
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sions  intrasted  to  them,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  whole  brutal  cowardly 
system,  which  none  can  more  detest 
and  deplore  than  I  do.  But  to  busi- 
ness. To-morrow  morning  you  must 
come  to  town ;  to  avoid  suspicion,  let 
there  be  a  small  party  at  the  house 
in  the  evening.  I  return  to  town  to- 
night. I  shall  busy  myself  to-night 
and  to-morrow  in  having  every  penny 
of  your  capital  and  debts  secured,* 
transferred,  or  in  some  way  rendered 
intangible  to  your  persecutors,  and 
recoverable  in  better  times  to  your- 
self. Stop,  stop  —  don't  interrupt 
me.  As  soon  as  possible  I  will 
arrange  my  own  affairs ,  and  then,  my 
dear  sir,  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  this  city, 
which  is  now  doomed,  and  join  you  in 
your  exile,  there  to  claim  the  reward 
of  all  my  exertions  in  the  hand  of 
Anita.  Shall  it  not  be  so? — ^yes  or 
no! — time  is  precious,  time  flies?" 

*'  It  shall,  Le  Brun — my  hand  upon 
it.  Arrange  my  affairs  as  best  you 
may,  I  rely  upon  you  for  every  thing." 

"  Xow,  then,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
house,  and  talk  slowly  over  the 
details." 

The  gay  inmates  of  the  house  were 
disturbed  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth 
and  music  by  the  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant, announcing  that  her  father 
desired  to  speak  to  Scflorita  Anita. 

*'  Daughter,"  said  Luis  Mendoza,  as 
she  entered  his  presence  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  a  courteous  bow  to  Le  Brun  ; 
"  my  dearest  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  the  bearer  of  intelligence  which  will 
throw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  your 
happy  face.  Are  you  prepared  to 
hear  of  sad  truths  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings ?  " 

**  Yes,  dearest  father,  I  am  pre- 
pared. We  are  now  surrounded  by 
our  best  friends.,  keep  me  no  longer  in 
dark  suspense — I  am  prepared  to  hear 
every  misfortune  which  I  may  share 
with  you." 

"The  cloud  of  misfortune,"  in- 
terrupted Le  Brun,  "now  hovering 
over  our  heads,  Anita,  will,  I  predict, 
only  prove  a  summer  thunder-storm, 
which  may  sweep  every  thing  exposed 
and  unprotected  before  it,  during  its 
first  burst,  but  pass  harmless  by  those 
who  have  watched  its  coming  and 
prepared  for  its  approach." 

"  Daughter — ^I  have  long  been  sus- 
pected by  the  government  of  disaffec- 


tion to  their  cause;  they  are  now 
hard  pressed,  and  no  means  which 
terror,  tyranny,  avarice,  or  suspicion 
can  suggest,  are  left  untried  to  support 
their  falling  cause,  and  crush  that  of 
their  rivals ;  and  now  they  seek  my 
life  and  fortune." 

"Merciful  heaven!  And  what 
harm  have  you  done  the  government, 
that  they  should  single  you  out  for  a 
victim  ?  " 

"  The  question,"  said  Le  Brun,  "  is 
not  what  harm  your  father  has  done ; 
he  is  guiltless  of  any  active  opposition 
to  the  government,  but  much  may 
be  effected  for  their  cause  by  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  much  terror 
may  be  struck  into  dubious  adherents 
by  —  by  disposing  of  his  person. 
Deai*est  Anita,  1  do  not  wish  to 
terrify  you  unnecessarily.  Pray  lean 
on  your  father's  arm,  love ;  you  look 
pale  and  exhausted." 

"  Alas !  alas !  this  old  arm,  Anita, 
will  soon  be  no  longer  able  to  shelter 
and  support  the  dear  girls  who  now 
cling  to  it  for  protection.  Midnight 
assassins  prowl  round  the  city  fbf 
victims.  Emboldened  by  impunity^ 
higher  prey  will  be  fixed  upon,  ana 
then—" 

"No,  no,  father,  you  shall  never 
suffer.  I  will  seek  the  tyrant's  den 
myself,  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him,  and  implore  him  by  his 
hopes  of  ssdvation,  by  the  memory  of 
the  departed  wife  of  his  bosom.  I 
will  take  his  own  daughter  with  me, 
to  join  our  united  prayers  for  mercy 
on  the  innocent  head  of  a  gray-haired 
father.  We  will  give  him  your  money, 
father,  let  him  have  your  lands,  and 
houses;  we  have  many  friends  in 
other  parts,  we  will  rid  him  of  our 
presence ;  Mariquita,  you,  and  I, 
father,  will  seek  some  other  country, 
and  save  him  from  the  crime  of  dis- 
honouring gray  hau-s.  No,  father,  he 
shall  not,  dare  not  touch  you." 

"  My  noble  girl,"  said  LeBrun,  with 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  at  an  in- 
stance of  energy  and  decision  so 
superior  to  his  own,  "I  admire  your 
heroic  resolution ;  I  pay  honour  to  tho 
purity  and  elevation  of  your  senti- 
ment; but  let  me,  who  unfortunately 
know  too  much  of  their  villany,  assure 
you  that  t^e  tears  and  prayers  of  youth, 
innocence,  and  beauty,  would  draw 
down  the  scoffs  of  a  brutal  soldiery. 


already/*  said  the  old  man,  echoinsf  the 
sentiments  of  Le Bran,  '^rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  whole  body  of 
MascMTcheros.  None,  my  dear  child, 
can  save  onr  property  if  it  be  not  Le 
Brnn :  if  the  government  be  resolved 
to  pnsh  things  to  extremities.  Lie  Bran 
is  the  man  whom  I  would  trust/' 

^^  Anita,**  said  Le  Brun,  earnestly 
laying  her  hand  in  his,  ^^  cheer  up,  my 
brave  girl — ^better  days  await  us  aU 
yet.  I  flatter  mjrself  that  I  have  in- 
fluence with  the  government  —  how 
acquired  it  boots  not  now  to  state : 
him :  it  is  he  who  has  informed  us  of    that  influence  shall  be  exerted  to  the 
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and  would  have  no  other  effect  on 
their  master  than  to  set  his  quick 
wits  at  work  how  to  deceive  you,  and 
hold  you  forth  as  a  bait,  yes,  as  a 
bribe  to  reward  the  treachery  of  a 
foe,  or  retain  the  services  of  an  ally." 
^^  Alas !  that  is  too  true,  my  dearest 
.  child — let  me  perish  sooner  than  risk 
the  honour  of  my  children.  Felipe 
Le  Bran,  Anita,  is  I  believe  the  only 
man  who  can  save  us.  He  has  in- 
fluence with  the  goverament,  all  my 
floating  capital  is  in  his  hands :  I  have 
long  known,  and  placed  confidence  in 


our  present  danger,  and  is  prepared  to 
assist  us  out  of  it.  He  has  long 
loved  you,  Anita,  and  I  believe  he 
is  not  indififerent  to  you.  I  have 
this  day  promised  him  3rour  hand 
in  marriage,  and  given  him  the  right 
as  my  intended  son-in-law,  and  the 
heir  of  half  my  fortune,  to  secure 
what  of  my  property  he  can  on  such 
short  notice.  Have  I  not  done  right, 
my  love?" 

^*  Stop,  father !  stop ! "  cried  Annita, 
labouring  under  the  utmost  agitation, 
*^  we  have  other  Mends  as  well  as  Seflor 
Le  Bran,  and  Grod  knows  we  will  need 
them  all.  What  if  the  man  who  dis- 
regards the  petitions  of  innocence  for 
mercy,  and  despises  the  rights  of 
property  and  laws  of  justice,  with 
respect  to  the  old  andlbannless,  should 
as  suddenly  tura  round  on  the  young 


utmost  to  secure  you  father's  interests 
and  safety.  This  is  a  strange  time, 
Anita,  to  talk  of  love ;  often — often 
have  I  longed  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  I  seek  not  to  urge  my 
suit  by  my  power  to  save  your  father's 
life — I  protest  against  thus  bar^in- 
ing  for  your  priceless  affections.  I  am 
stragglmgto merit  your  love,  not  to 
buy  it.  When  your  father's  life  and 
property  are  secured,  I  shall  be 
in  misery  till  I  join  you  in  your  exile, 
and  lay  my  fate  and  fortune  at  your 
feet.  Say,  dearest,  shall  we  then 
forget  all  our  past  misfortunes,  and 
seek  for  ftiture  happiness  in  the  so- 
ciety of  each  other  ?  " 

"Say  yes,  my  child — give  him 
your  promise." 

"  When  my  Other's  life  is  saved  by 
YOU,  I  will,"  and  she  sunk  exhausted 


and  active,  should  he  become  aft-aid  of    in  her  father's  arms. 


its  power,  or  jealous  of  its  exercise  ? 
Mr  Thorae,  who  is  bold,  generous, 
and  a  foreigner,  is  here  in  the  next 
room,  let  us  ask  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. What  say  you,  Seilor  Le 
Brun?" 

"Certainly,  let  Mr  Thorne  be 
called  in  for  advice,  if  Sefior  Men- 
dozahas  no  objections." 

"  I  do  object,  my  dear  child.  Mr 
Thorae  has  been  the  cause — ^unwit- 
tingly, I  allow,  but  still  he  has  been  the 
cause— of  hurrying  on  our  fate.  He  has 


"  Adieu,'  then,  dearest.  Adieu,  Men- 
doza,  for  the  present — hasia  manana. 
I  now  hurry  to  town  to  arrange  your 
affairs  as  I  best  may."  And  Don  Felipe 
Le  Brun  withdrew,  a  happier  man 
than  he  had  long  been,  ay  and  a  better. 

It  may  well  be  conceived  that  the 
eveninff,  which  on  this  occasion 
might  have  passed  off  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, was  dull  in  the  extreme.  Every 
one  felt  embarrassed :  they  soon  retired, 
and  next  morning  they  all  found  their 
way  back  to  the  city. 


CHAPTBR  V. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  to  the  war  lying  in  the  roads,  with  such  a 
day  at  the  chorea^  a  small  evening  sprinlding  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
party— or  tertulia,  as  it  is  called —  men  as  could  be  cidled  on  such  a  short 
was  held  at  the  town  residence  of  notice.  Mendoza  and  Le  Brun  were 
Luis  Mendoza.  Onr  friends  Thorae  doseted  hard  at  work  by  themselves 
and  Griffin  were  there,  two  midship-  in  an  adioining  room.  The  daughters 
men  belonging  to  an  English  man-of-  of  the  hrmet  Btrove  to  keep  up  an 
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sf^pearaace  of  gaiety  which  they  eonld 
not  feel;  eveo  Tbonie  himaelf  was 
more  silent  than  was  his  woat,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  rioomy  prospect  of 
the  times  bad  its  cnect  in  diiRikbg  a 
ahade  of  sadnessover  tiie  eoantenaaoes 
of  those  who  had  met  to  be  gay. 

The  midshipmen  weie  the  only 
parties  who  appeared  really  to  enjoy 
themselves.  They  feared  thdr  fint- 
lientenant  more  than  RosaSf  and  hnn 
they  had  left  on  board :  they  had 
come  on  shore  in  quest  of  amnsementt 
and  like  Inrds  free  from  the  cage,  they 
fluttered  abont  in  the  flail  £^-day 
of  enjoyment.  Happy  themsehres,  they 
conceived  all  around  them  to  be  the 
same,  and  at  last  diffused  a  little  of 
their  ligfat-heartedness  to  others. 

^^  Come,  Mr  Thome,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  singing  and  music,"  said 
Anita  Mendoza,  forchig  herself  to 
exertion :  **  I  make  you  the  ^  baston- 
ero.'  What  say  you  to  dancing  now?" 

^^A  fEur  challenge  I  Oentiemen, 
choose  your  partners  for  a  quad- 
rille. Miss  Anita,  will  you  favour 
mewith  your  hand.  Grentlemen,  please 
hftnd  round  refreshments  to  the  ladies 
to  give  them  a  little  life  before  we 
begin.  Griffin,  the  pleasure  of  a 
glass  of  champagne  with  you.  Here» 
my  young  captains,  you  come  and 
wet  your  mustaches.  Vive  la  boffa- 
telle.  Now,  then,  gentlemen."  Thus 
rattled  on  Tom  'Diome,  seeking  to 
rouse  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the 
company ;  but  he  hin^lf  had  seldom 
been  in  worse  spirits  —  he  scarce 
knew  how. 

'*I  have  strange  forebodings  this 
night,^'  said  Mr  Thome  to  Anita 
Mendoza,  as  he  stood  beside  her 
during  an  interval  in  the  dance. 
**  I  see  both  you  and  your  sisters  are 
ilull,  too ;  your  fathw  and  Le'  Bmn 
are  as  busy  as  if  this  were  to  be  the 
last  night  of  their  existence.  Anita, 
I  suspect  that  man — ^I  wish  to  God 
your  father  would  tmst  some  fbreigner 
---one  native  is  not  better  than  aaouier, 
that  is,  not  more  secure." 

"  Par  dio8^  tell  me,  MrThome,  what 
do  you  suspect  in  Mr  Le  Brun  ?  Tell 
me  at  once ;  tell  me  without  reserva 
— ^it  may  not  be  too  late  yet?" 

'*  I  suspect  him  of  being  more  inti- 
mate with  the  authorities  than  an 
honest  man  can  be." 

*'  He  aUowB  he  has  influenee  with 


them,  Mr  Thome ;  my  father  has  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him — ^their  inte- 
rests are  bound  up  together ;  may  he 
not  honestly  exert  jrhat  influence  he 
has  fbr  my  father's  safety  ?" 

'*  How  can  he  have  influence  with 
them  except  he  lends  himself  to  their 
schemes  and  plots?  Even  were  he 
honest  in  his  intentions  to  secure 
Mendoza*s  interests — and  God  forbid 
that  he  be  not! — who  can  say  that  his 
influence  will  outweigh  the  value  of 
Mendoza^s  doubloons  and  lands  ?" 

*^  Mr  Thome,"  said  Anita,  during 
another  interval  in  the  dance,  ^*  I  know 
that  SeQor  Le  Brun  will  now  use 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  secure 
my  father  and  his  interests.  Have 
you — I  beg  you — ^I  beg  you  most  ear- 
nestly to  answer  me  distinctly  and  at 
once,  for  we  have  not  one  moment  to 
spare — ^have  yon  any  positive  know- 
ledge of  Le  Brunts  acting  a  dis- 
honourable part,  of  his  being  a  spy 
in  fact?" 

"  I  have  not." 

^^Is  he  suspected  of  being  so  in 
the  town?" 

*^  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is  not." 

^^What  are  your  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting him  in  respect  to  my  fa- 
ther?^ 

**I  met  him  in  close  and  se- 
cret communication  with  the  noto- 
rious   ." 

**  My  dear  Mr  Thome,  excuse  me, 
I  have  heard  all  that  explained  l^ 
my  father.  His  confidence  must  go 
further  with  me  than  the  suspicion  of 
another,  even  if  that  other  be-— — Oh, 
Mr  Thome,  you  can  scarcely  fancy 
how  much  I  am  relieved,  how  much 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  frank- 
ness ;  but  I  must  trust  Le  Bmn. 
And  now,  as  the  dance  is  finished — 
which,  by  the  way,"  said  she  with  a 
smile,  **  you  api>ear  to  have  forgotten — 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  for  ind^  I  feel  very  faint." 

In  spite  of  every  exertion  of  our 
hero,  the  small  party  went  off  very 
stiffly,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  whole 
company  had  disappeared  except  the 
two  midshipmen,  Thome,  and  Griffin ; 
when  Mendoza  and  Le  Bran  entered 
the  sola  with  the  air  of  men  who  had 
just  escaped  firom  a  long,  trouble- 
some, and  anxious  lob,  and  who  rab 
theur  hands  with  delight  at  having 
finished  it. 
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"  Come,  Le  Brun,"  said  Mendoza, 
**  after  our  long  sederunt^  let  us  have  a 
glass  of  the  best  the  girls  can  give  us. 
Ha !  Thome,  how  are  you  ?  wherever 
you  are  there  is  sure  to  be  champagne 
— so  champagne  be  it."  But  Lo  Brun 
declined,  and  bidding  an  affectionate 
adieu  to  the  ladies,  and  making  a 
formal  bow  to  Thorne,  he  withdrew. 

"Hang  mo  if  I  like  that  man!" 
said  Thorne. 

**  I  never  knew  a  man  who  flinched 
from  his  liquor  stand  by  his  friend ; 
and  I  shall  malce  a  point  of 'telling 
him  so,"  said  Griffin,  following  up 
Thomas's  resentment. 

"  That  may  be  the  case  in  Ireland, 
friend,  but  cannot  apply  here,"  said 
Mendoza.  "  But  come,  we  can 
finish  a  bottle  of  champagne  without 
any  assistance.  I  leave  you  to-mor- 
row, Thorne,"  he  said  in  a  whisper : 
"  the  blood-hounds  are  on  the  qui  vive^ 
but  you  Avill  see  me  double  them." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  a  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door.  A  servant  entered  pale  and 
trembling,  to  inform  his  master  that 
two  of  the  "  friends  of  liberty"  were 
at  the  door,  and  wished  to  speak  to 
the  Patron. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  their 
feet,  the  whole  party  could  not  have 
stood  more  aghast.  Of  the  object  of 
their  visit  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  ladies 
threw  themselves  upon  their  father 
and  wept  aloud  ;  protesting  with  teai-s 
and  sobs  that  they  should  never  tear 
him  from  them.  "Thorne,  Griffin, 
young  gentlemen,  you  will  defend  my 
father,  will  you  not  ?  They  shall  tear 
us  in  pieces  before  they  separate  us," 
sobbed  Anita,  franticly.  The  mid- 
shipmen, in  their  enthusiasm,  drew 
their  swords.  Thome  produced  two 
small  pistols  from  a  great-coat  pocket ; 
but  Griffin, — he  was  the  most  col- 
lected of  the  whole. 

"  Be  cool,  ladies  ;  I  will  save  your 
father.  Thome,  give  me  your  pistols. 
Servant,  go  to  the  door — say  Mr  Men- 
doza will  be  there  in  a  moment — say 
he  is  putting  on  his  cloak.  Now,  Men- 
doza, be  a  man — no  time  for  acting  the 
father  or  crying  now.  Ladies,  one  of 
you'  get  me  your  father's  cloak  and 
hat.  Now,  Mendoza,  are  you  listen- 
ing to  me?" 

"  I  am." 


"  Well,  then,  come  to  the  door  with 
me  —  ask  the  gentlemen  veiy  politely 
what  they  want ;  of  course  they  will 
invite  you  to  accompany  them  to 
prison  or  somewhere  or  other — answer 
without  hesitation-  you  will  be  with 
them  in  one  moment.  This  you  will 
do  with  yoiu*  cloak  and  hat  on  :  give 
me  then  your  cloak  and  hat  —  bid 
them  advance  ; — ^I  follow,  with  your 
doak  and  hat  on,  as  Don  Luis  Men- 
doza, and  damn  all  consequences — 
pistols  versus  knives, — hurrah ! " 

"  But,  sir,"  commenced  Mendoza. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,  I  have  no  family, 
and  I  would  die  to  sei*ve  an  honest 
man  or  bonny  lassie:  and,  Thorne, 
you  look  after  the  ladies — never  mind 
me,  I  have  two  pistols  for  their  two 
knives." 

The  thing  was  arranged  as  quickly 
as  this  has  been  told.  And  away  went 
Griffin  followed  by  the  "  friends  of 
liberty." 

"Now,  Mendoza,  you  must  out 
at  once, — it's  all  Le  Brun's  doings, — 
cut  for  your  life,— cut,"  said  Thorne, 
"  and  run  for  my  house.  Ladies,  this 
is  no  safe  place  for  you — excuse  me, 
will  you  honour  my  house.  There  is  no 
time  for  ceremony,  rather  on  with 
your  cloaks.  Young  gentlemen,  you're 
escort — servant,  your  master's  pistols 
— ^Now  then,  ladies,  are  you  ready  ? — 
Anita,  my  arm  —  friend,  give  Mari- 
quita  yours — you  for  the  look-out, 
now  heave  a-head."  "  Patricio," 
cried  Anita,  "secure  my  father's 
papers,  and  then  look  out  for  your- 
selves." And  the  whole  house  was 
•  clear  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from 
the  first  rap  at  the  door. 

Mr  Thome  and  his  interesting  con- 
voy aiTived  safe  at  the  Calle  Derecho 
without  any  inteiTuption ;  but  great 
was  their  dismay  as  time  passed  on 
and  no  Mendoza  made  his  appearance. 
Early  next  morning  Thome  was  on 
foot  to  make  his  inquiries,  but  not  a 
word  could  he  hear  of  his  whereabouts. 
The  only  consolation  he  could  hold 
out  to  his  fair  and  trembling  guests 
was  the  probability  that  he  might  be 
concealed  in  some  friend's  house,  or 
might  find  his  way  on  board  of  some 
vessel.  "  But  cheer  up,  ladies,  you  at 
least  are  safe,  both  from  Rosas  and 
Le  Brun ;  and  what  a  comfort  that 
would  be  to  your  old  father  if  he  knew 
it !    Ladies,  you  are  the  mistresses  of 
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the  house.  I  must  send  for  a  female 
servant  to  attend  jou,  and  you  may 
4send  for  some  lady  fnend  to  keep  you 
In  conntenance^  if  yon  can  find  one,  or 
think  it  proper. — You  will  see  the 
propriety  of  not  moving  out  of  doors 
for  a  few  days.  The  only  restriction 
I  impose  upon  both  of  yon  is,  that 
you  never  drive  me  away  from  your 
presence  by  even  whispering  a  word 
about  thanks.  And  now,  ladies,  excuse 
me— lam  going  to  sally  out  on  another 
Toyage  of  inquiry,"  and,  before  a  word 
could  be  said  in  reply,  he  hurried  from 
the  room. 

After  running  about  till  he  was 
almost  exhausted,  Thome  repaired 
to  the  Sala  dc  los  Estrangeros  resi- 
dentes,  or  club-room  of  resident 
foreigners,  for  a  little  refreshment; 
and  scarcely  had  he  entered  when 
Le  Brun  stood  before  him,  pale, 
breathless,  and  wo-begone. 

"Le  Brun,"  cried  Thome,  "you'are 
a  spy,  a  traitor  ;j— you  are  worse  than 
I  even  conceived  you  to  be.  Leave  me 
— fly  this  moment,  or  you  meet  your 
deserts  from  my  hands  and  in  this  very 
place." 

"  Thome,"  cried  Le  Bran  with  the 
most  abject  air,  "I  am  the  most 
miserable  man  in  existence.  I  swear 
to  you,  by  every  thing  that  binds 
man  to  man,  I  was  not  the  cause  of 
Mendoza^s  capture  last  night;  —  my 
life,  sir,  is  in  more  peril  than  his.  At 
this  moment  the  emissaries  of  the 
police  are  at  my  heels,  and  ere  sun- 
«ct,  I  shall  be  in  prison, — ere  sunrise 
probably  a  corpse; — where  is  Men- 
doza?" 

**  He  is  not  in  prison?"  demanded 
Thome. 

"  No,  no — ^Iie  is  not." 

'*Then  thank  God  he  Is  in  safer 
hands  than  yours  or  your  friends, — ho 
is  safe.  Confess,  Le  Brun,  that  you 
seek  him  to  save  yourself?" 

"  He  is  safe,  you  say; — did  you  say 
he  was  safe  ?  " 

'*  I  did,"  said  Thome,  who  had  no 
idea  of  Mendoza  running  any  risk, 
except  that  of  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Rosas.  "  But  begone,  sir.  I 
see  your  object ; — ^you  wofld  now  sell 
his  life  to  save  your  own  little  miserable 
existence. 

"Mr  Thome,"  said  Le  Bmn,  "I 
am  too  abject  now  to  resent  insults 
or  injiuies.     Thanks  be  to  Heaven! 
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Mendoza  is  now  safe ; — my  course  \a 
now  clear.  I  can  prove  to  you  now 
that,  however  base  you  may  think  me, 
I  have  his  interest  at  heart." 

"  Yes,  after  your  own  weak  track- 
ling  schemes  have  failed.  Go  on, 
sir." 

**  Thorae,  my  steps  were  tracked  out 
to  Mendoza's  chacra ;  my  steps  were 
watched  to  Mendoza's  house  last  night; 
he  was  seized,  but,  Thome,  not  by  my 
infDrmation — no,  thank  God  1  not  by 
mine.  After  this  confession,  I  ask  you 
if  I  am  not  more  to  be  pitied  than 
despised.  I  may  be  upbraided  as  a 
spy  and  traitor,  but  I  have  always 
straggled  to  befriend  Mendoza." 

"And  why,  Le  Bran,  are  you  so 
anxious  to  know  of  Mendoza  ?" 

"  If  I  find  him  not  by  sunset,  I  my- 
self suffer  the  punishment  intended  for 
him." 

"  I  foresaw  that,  wretch." 

"  Press  me  not  too  hard,  Thome ; 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  alone  shall  be 
the  victim;  and  j*et,  how  I  shudder 
at  the  thought,  with  all  my  sins  upon 
me — ^no,  I  cannot  bear  to  dream  of  it. 
Save  me,  Thome !  —  save  me  I  save 
me !  I  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  you.  I  never  wronged  you — 
I  have  admired  your  firmness  when  I 
have  cursed  my  own  weakness.  Save 
mel  save  me!" 

"  Confess,  then,  did  you  not  moan 
to  sell  Mendoza  to  save  yourself?" 

"  I  know  not  my  own  motives, 
Thome.  I  am  entirely  unmanned — 
ask  me  not  to  what  lengths  despair 
might  have  driven  a  guilty  man. 
Believe  me,  I  laboured  anxiously 
and  keenly  for  his  safety  to  the  ne- 
glect and  danger  of  my  own ;  for  then 
my  thoughts  were  ennobled  by  my 
aspirations  for  his  daugliter.  I  am 
too  mean  and  degraded  now  to  dream  of 
matching  myself  with  such  purity;  and 
I  have  sunk  into  mean  grovelling  self- 
ishness. Thank  God!  he  has  escaped. 
I  would  not — no,  it  is  impossible  I 
could  have  betrayed  Mendoza,  the 
father  of  Anita,  to  have  saved  my 
own  worthless  self.  The  first  sight  of 
that  old  man's  honest  self  must  have 
driven  such  demon  thoughts  from  my 
mind.  I  sought  Mendoza,  Thorae,  to 
give  him  these  papers.  Nay,  do  not 
frown  so  upon  nic :  they  are  papers 
signed  by  himself  last  night  disjwsing 
of  the  half  of  his  property  to  me  in 
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the  anticipation  of  my  being  his  son- 
in-law  ;  if  he  escapes  his  propert}'  may 
be  disembargoed — mine  never  can  be. 
Some  papers  of  my  own  are  there  too ; 
some  of  these  claims  of  mine,  Thome, 
will  be  recoverable.  I  have  not  a  rela- 
tive in  the  world ;  pray  give  them  when 
-—oh,  I  shudder  to  think  of  it — give 
them  to  the  family  of  Mendoza,  give 
them  to  Anita." 

"  Silence,  wretched  pettifogger ! 
think  not  that  Anita  !Mendoza  can 
ever  stoop  to  accept  the  wages  of 
treachery.  I  may,  I  will  try  to  save 
your  own  mean  life.  Sit  down  there, 
take  advantage  of  the  short  time  yet 
spared  you  to  airange  your  affau*s.  I 
am  ott*  to  sec  what  may  be  done  to  save 
yon  from  Rosas,  whom  I  despise  more 
than  I  pity  you ! "  and  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room  before  the  trembling  J^ 
Brun  could  thank  hiui  for  his  offered 
assistance. 

Thome  was  the  creature  of  impulse. 
Possessed  of  a  generous  heart  and 
warm  temperament,  he  often  con- 
ferred favours  at  the  same  thne  that 
he  showered  reproaches.  He  had 
known  Le  Brun  as  a  respected  and 
honoured  member  of  society :  he  had 
never  liked  him — he  was  too  prim, 
sober,  and  methodical,  for  his  errant 
and  jovial  disposition.  I^  Bmn^s 
steady,  ploddmg  business  habits  Tom 
Thome  had  sometimes  considered  a 
kind  of  reproach  to  lils  own  careless, 
hap-hazurd  way  of  conducting  his 
affairs;  and  though  he  had  never 
made  regular  approaches  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Anita  Mendoza,  his  vanity 
was  offended  to  see  the  advances  that 
the  quiet,  easy,  insinuatuig  address  of 
Le  Bnm  made,  in  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  the  only  woman  who  ever 
interested  him.  For  all  these  reasons 
he  had  ever  disliked  Le  Brun,  and 
now  he  despised  him :  but  still,  how- 
ever dangerous  it  might  be,  he  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  save  him ;  and 
while  in  tins  state  of  mind  he  fell  in 
with  the  captain  of  an  English  man-of- 
war.  It  was  usual  for  the  English 
and  French  vcsscls-of-war  in  those 
dismal  times  to  receive  all  fugitives 
who  claimed  their  protection;  and  the 
[Frenchmen  even  went  so  far  as  to 
walk  tlu-ough  the  streets  in  armed 
bodies,  and  receive  among  their  num- 
ber those  whom  persecution  induced 
to  claim  theur  assistance.     Thome 


had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
captain  to  lend  his  assistance  in  carry- 
ing off  an  intended,  victun.  His  vessel 
was  to  sail  that  evening ;  many  of  his 
boats  were  on  shore ;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  at  four  o'clock,  when  they 
were  ready  to  start,  a  number  of  the 
seamen  should  find  their  way  to 
the  Sala  by  different  ronti^s ;  and  as  the 
Sala  was  not  far  from  the  beach,  they 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  carr^-ing  off 
Le  Brun. 

This  being  arranged,  Thome  hurried 
to  inform  and  prepare  the  fugitive. 
Le  Bmn  was  still  there,  and  another 
was  there  also,  heaping  every  temi  of 
opprobrium  that  could  be  fancied  on 
that  hapless  and  miserable  individual. 

"  You  scum  of  the  sea,  you!  Will 
nothing  I  can  say  to  you  persuade 
j'ou  to  be  a  gentleman?  By  the 
powers  of  Moll  Kelly  I  I'll  bring  in  the 
marker  to  dust  your  hair  with  chalk 
powder — the  only  powder  you  know 
any  thing  about,  you  black-faced 
sheep !  Faith !  a  she«p  is  innocent,  and 
a  ram  will  stand  to  its  own  defence : 
so  the  only  resemblance  you  have 
to  a  sheep  is  the  chance  you  have 
of " 

"Hallo  there.  Griffin!"  cried  Tliome, 
"  don't  abuse  Le  Brun  now :  our 
friends  with  the  lantems  are  after 
him,  and  here  we  come  to  the  rescue. 
Le  Brun,  there  is  not  one  moment  to 
spare.  English  seamen  are  now  at 
the  door  —  they  will  take  you  safe  to 
their  ship  in  spite  of  the  friends  who 
are  dodging  you  outside — and  so  good- 
bve.  God  forgive  you ! " 
' "  Oh,  Tliome,  how  can  I?  *' 

"  Come,  come,  no  blarney ! "  cried 
Griilin  intermptiug  Le  Brun.  ''By 
St  Pati'ick,  if  he  go,  I  go  too — this  place 
has  become  too  hot  for  me  —  ITionic, 
I  did  not  know  the  poor  devil  was  in 
such  trouble.  There  is  my  address, 
Thome,  please  foni'ard  my  luggage. 
I^t  us  have  a  bottle  of  champagne 
before  we  start.  I  will  recommend  Le 
Bnm  to  a  warm  half-deck  passage  to 
the  ca])taln ;  and  when  we  land,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  if  he  do  not  give  me 
satisfaction,  by  the  powers !  I'll  take 
it.    What  say  you,  Thome  ?  '* 

"  Now,  I-*e  Bmn,  all  ready  ?  "  de- 
manded Thome. 

"  All  ready,  sir." 

"  Here's  to  you  then.  Griffin,"  as 
Le  Bran  crept  cautiously  out  of  the 
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room.  "  Spare  his  life,  Griffin — lie  is 
not  worth  the  risk  of  yoiir  exposing 
yourself  for  him :  spare  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  the  black-eyed  girl;  but  don't 
forget  that  he  spoiled  a  merry  evening 
for  us  out  at  the  chacra.  By  the  way, 
your  hurried  departure  ihust  be  rather 
inconvenient  to  you ;  please  take  this, 
(offering  him  some  money) — nay, 
A'iend,  take  it ;  your  intended  caning 
match  may  cost  you  as  much  for* 
damages.  Now  hurry  off,  for  I  must 
not  appear  in  this  affair/'  And  so  Le 
Bmn  the  spy  was  hurried  down  to 
the  beach  amid  a  party  of  English 
seamen,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  two  gentlemen  with  long  cloaks, 
who  were  waiting  to  attend  upon  him 
nntil  sunset,  and  who  followed  them 
still,  with  the  \iew,  probably  of  seeing 
him  safely  embarked,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated adieus  bowed  to  them  by  our 
Mend  Griffin,  yy)io  begged  of  them 
not  to  trouble  themselves  any  fiurther. 

All  hands  arrived  safely  on  board ; 
but  whether  Griffin  had  to  refund  any. 
of  Tom  Thome's  money  for  damages, 
or  whether  he  pinked  his  friend,  or 
was  pinked  himself,  we  have  never 
heard. 

Hetum  we  to  Tom  Thome  and  his 
fair  guests.  Their  rage  at  Le  Bran's 
treachery  was  modified  by  the  news 
that  their  father  had  escaped — for  that 
he  was  not  in  prison  was  an  escape ; 
and  to  all  parties  it  appeared  best, 
that  they  should  wait  in  their  present 
quarters  until  they  should  hear  from 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tom  Thome's 
position  was  a  most  singular  one.  A 
bachelor,  we  may  say,  by  profession,  he 
was  harbouring  two  lovely  girls — one 
of  whom  had  often  roused  ^elings  in 
his  breast  that  he  could  not  easily 
account  for :  he  was,  moreover,  their 
protector,  he  had  been  partly  the 
cause  of  their  misfortunes ;  they  were, 
it  might  be  said,  fatherless  and  portion- 
less ;  they  interested  every  best  feeling 
of  his  heart.  Need  we  work  out  the 
progress  of  results?  Tom  found  more 
attractions  in  then:  mild,  subdued,  but 


lively  conversation  than  in  the  loud 
rolicsome  s}K)rts  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  leader;  smiles 
banished  or  supplanted  cigars,  and 
the  si)arkle  of  fair  eyes  wei*c  more 
often  in  Tom's  thoughts  than  the 
pparkl(»s  of  champagne.  During  this 
state  of  transmutation,  Tom  received 
a  message  that  a  friend  wished  to  see 
him  :  the  messenger  was  none  to  be 
relied  on,  but  ho  brought  a  pass- 
word— ip90  facto,  Tom  went,  and 
it  was  Mendoza  he  found.  The 
old  man  had  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  until  he  thought 
all  danger  past.  With  pradent  care  he 
had  concealed  his  retreat,  even  from 
his  best  friends ;  and  well  it  was  he 
had  done  so,  for  Thome's  house  waa 
watched  for  several  days. 

'*  I  have  heard,"  said  the  old  man, 
"the  care  you  have  takeu  of  my 
daughters :  God  reward  you  for  it,  I 
never  can." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  may, "  said 
Thome.  "  Give  me  the  hand  of 
Anita,  and  I  shall  be  more  than 
repaid.  We  will  smuggle  you  off 
to  Rio,  or  Monte  Video ;  this  storm 
will  blow  over — your  political  back- 
holdings  will  soon  be.  forgotten  in 
the  greater  criminality  of  others: 
your  estates  will  yet  be  restored  to 
you ;  and  if  they  be  not,  I  have  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  you  and  your 
family,  without  even  missing  the  re- 
sources of  the  dwcra  or  mouming  over 
the  mined  speculations  of  Don  Felipe 
Le  Bran." 

"  Thome,  yon  are  a  man  after  my 
own  heart.  I  have  ever  given  you 
credit  for  stainless  honesty  of  purpose : 
if  my  daughter  accepts  of  you  as  her 
protector  you  shall  have  my  blessing." 

Mendoza,  with  his  daughters,  sou^t 
temporary  exile,  the  embargo  was 
soon  taken  off  their  property,  and  Tom 
Thome  afterwards  sought,  in  the  sweet 
smiles  and  flashing  eye  of  Anita 
Mendoza,  an  exchange  for  the  idle 
luxuries  of  cigars  and  champagne. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  found  them. 

A.M. 
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My  dear  Boole,— *  In  the  words 
of  the  venerable  Joe  Grimaldl, — 
'^Here  I  am  again!"  swearing  away 
before  the  committees  at  no  allow- 
ance. The  trade  is  not  qnite  so  good 
a  one  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  when 
any  intelligent  and  thorough -going  cal- 
culator of  traffic  commanded  his  own 
price,  and  therefiH^  invariably  stood 
at  an  exorbitant  premium.  Still  it 
would  be  very  wrong  in  me  to  grum- 
ble. Though  there  is  a  woful  defal- 
cation of  new  lines,  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  Exten- 
sions and  Amalgamations ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  I  am  presently 
in  the  pay  of  no  less  than  three  com- 
panies, who  are  driving  branch  lines 
through  the  pleasure-grounds  <^  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  I  recollect  the  day 
when,  in  the  exuberance  of  my  green- 
ness, I  used  to  feel  a  sort  of  idiotical 
compassion  for  the  situation  of  the 
men  of  land.  I  used  to  picture  to 
myself  the  hardship  of  having  your 
nice  green  policy  cut  into  shreds  by 
the  forks  of  some  confounded  Junction 
—  of  seeing  your  ancestral  trees  go 
down  like  ninepins,  before  the  axe  of 
a  callous  engineer  ---  of  having  sleep 
^banished  from  your  eyes  by  the  roar 
of  the  engine,  which  sweeps  past 
night  and  day,  with  disgusting  punc- 
tuality, within  fifty  paces  of  your 
threshold — and  of  beholding  some  fine 
forenoon  your  first-born  son  conveyed 
a  mangled  corpse  from  the  rail, 
because  the  company,  out  of  sheer  par- 
simony, have  neglected  to  fence  in 
their  Une,  which  goes  slick  through  the 
centre  of  yom*  garden ;  and  the  poor 
little  innocent,  in  the  absence  of 
Girzy,  then  tlirtiug  among  the  goose- 
beiTies  with  the  gardener,  has  been 
tempted  to  stray  upon  the  irons  in 
pursuit  of  an  occasional  butterfly  I 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have 
now  got  rid  of  all  such  visionary 
scruples.  Thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
I  have  learned  a  new  lesson  in  politi- 
cal economy.  I  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  tiie  doctrine,  that  land  is 
nothing  else  than  manufactures;  and  I 


snap  my  fingers  in  derision  at  protect 
tion  in  all  its  shapes.  WoiUd  you 
believe  it.  Bogle  ?  I  was  giving  evi- 
dence yestei^y  on  behalf  of  the 
Clachandean  railway — part  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  has  sunk 
into  the  centre  of  a  bog  —  against 
a  thick-headed  proprietor,  who  has 
absolutely  been  insane  enough  to 
oppose,  for  three  successive  sessions,  a 
branch  line,  which  is  to  run  through 
his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating with  some  bathing-machines. 
The  property  has  been  in  his  famUy  for 
some  four  or  five  hundred  years.  The 
mansion-house  is  an  ordinary  kind  of 
tumble-down  old  affiur,  with  turrets 
like  pepper-boxes  on  the  comers,  and 
the  fragment  of  an  abbey  behind  it. 
There  is  no  timber  worth  speaking  of 
in  the  policy,  except  half-a-dozen 
great  useless  yew-trees,  beneath  which 
they  show  you  a  carved  stone,  that 
covers  the  dust  of  stout  old  Lord 
Alexander,  whose  body  was  brought 
home  from  the  bloody  field  of  Flodden ; 
— ^andyet  this  absurd  agriculturist  has 
the  coolness  to  pix)pose  to  the  company 
that  they  shall  make  a  deviation  of 
nearly  half-a-mile,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  this  remnant  of  the  darker 
ages !  Three  times,  Bogle,  has  that 
man  come  up  to  London,  at  a  most 
enocmoos  expense,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  his  property.  The  first 
time  he  was  successful  in  his  opposi- 
tion before.the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  the  chairman 
happened  to  be  a  person  imbued  with 
the  same  ridiculoas  prejudices  as  the 
proprietor,  and  was  what  these  foolish 
Protectionists  call  a  man  of  birth  and 
connexion.  He  had  on  his  own 
grounds  a  mausoleum  with  some  rub- 
bishy remains  of  his  ancestors,  who 
had  been  out  with  Harry  Hotspur; 
and  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  old 
tomb-stone  and  the  yew-trees,  ho 
began  to  rave  about  desecration,  and 
made  such  a  row  that  the  projector 
were  fain  to  give  it  up.  That  job  cost 
the  Protectionist  proprietor  at  least  a 
cool   thousand;    however,    he    was 
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pleased  to  say,  that  he  did  not  mind 
the  expense,  since  he  had  succeeded 
in  saving  the  mansion  of  his  fathers. 
Bat  we  did  not  by  any  means  intend 
to  let  him  off  so  easily.  My  friend 
Switches,  the  engineer,  laid  out  two 
new  branches — if  possible  more 
a]ino3ring  than  the  first,  for  they  were 
to  intersect  one  another  at  the  yew- 
trees.  We  tipped  the  parliamentary 
notices;  and,  though  the  venerable 
Cincinnatus  came  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  to  our  directors,  and  offered 
them  the  land  for  nothing  if  they 
wonld  only  consent  to  a  very  slight 
and  practicable  deviation,  ^e  deter- 
mined to  make  him  pay  for  his  whistle. 
Accordingly,  next  year  we  had 
him  up  again,  all  right  and  tight, 
before  a  fresh  committee.  LOTd! 
what  iim  it  was  to  hear  him  cross- 
examined  by  Sergeant  Squashers! 
That^s  the  counsel  for  my  money  I — 
no  feeling,  or  delicacy,  or  nonsense  of 
that  kind  about  him.  I  wish  you  had 
seen  the  rage  of  the  proprietor  when 
he  was  ask^  about  his  buried  ances- 
tor ;  whether  his  name  was  Sawney, 
or  Sandy  —  and  whether  he  was  em- 
balmed with  sulphur !  AVe  all  roared 
with  laughter.  "Don't  attempt  to 
bally  me,  sir  I  '^  said  the  Sergeant, — 
for  the  red  spot  began  to  glow  upon 
the  old  man's  cheek,  and  I  believe 
that  at  that  moment,  if  he  had  a 
weapon,  he  coidd  have  driven  it  hilt- 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  facetious 
barrister.  "Don't  attempt  to  bully 
me,  sir  I  thank  Heaven,  we  are  in  a 
civilised  country,  where  people  wear 
breeches,  and  live  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  Answer  me,  sir — and  try 
to  do  it  in  something  like  intelligible 
English  —  was  that  fellow,  Lord 
Sannders  or  Sawney,  or  whatever  yon 
call  him,  pickled  up  in  brimstone  or 
in  pitch?"  Squaretoes  could  not 
stand  this;  so  he  gathered  himself  up, 
I  must  say  rather  grandly — ^muttered 
something  about  scoi*n,  and  Squashers 
being  a  disgrace  to  the  gown  he  wore, 
and  marched  out  of  the  committee 
room  amidst  the  guffaws  of  a  group  of 
us  who  were  brought  up  to  testify  that 
the  house  was  filing  to  pieces,  and 
that  no  Christian,  of  ordinary  intellect, 
would  trust  his  carcass  beneath  its 
ro6f. 

That  tune  we  had  a  capital  chair- 
man —  a  regular  man  of  calico,  who 


never  professed  to  have  a  grandfather, 
hated  the  agriculturists  like  the  pesti- 
lence, and  had  made  a  large  fortune 
by  the  railways.  He  was  perfectly 
delighted  at  the  way  in  which  our 
fnend  the  Sergeant  had  put  down  Sir 
Fcrtinax  M^Sycophant  —  a  nickname 
suggested  by  our  solicitor,  and  em- 
I^oyed  in  the  learned  counsel's  reply 
with  very  considerable  effect ;  and  as 
there  were  two  other  members  of  the 
League  on  the  committee,  we  had  it 
all  our  own  way.  The  preamble  was 
declared  to  be  proven,  and  no  clauses 
of  compensation  were  allowed.  But, 
if  we  were  obstinate  in  our  purpose^ 
so  was  Pertinax.  He  fought  us  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  there,  to  bo 
sure,  he  got  what  he  termed  justice — 
that  is,  our  bill  was  thro^vn  out,  and 
some  rather  harsh  expressions  used 
with  respect  to  the  company'a 
behaviour.  We  were  ten  days  before 
each  committee  —  for  Squashers  ia 
rather  fond  of  spinning  out  a  case, 
and  none  of  us  who  are  paid  for 
attendance  by  the  day,  are  in  the 
habit  of  objecting  to  the  same  —  so 
that  Pertinax  must  have  been  out  of 
pocket  at  least  two  thousand  pounds 
by  this  second  silly  opposition.  And 
considering  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  are  not  so  flourishing  as  they 
once  were,  and  that  the  old  fellow 
can  barely  afford  to  give  his  son  a 
university  education,  yon  will  admit 
that  this  must  have  been  a  tolerable 
pull  at  his  purse-strings.  However 
we  were  determined  to  keep  it  up. 
The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  re- 
fusing, under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, to  give  costs  against  the  rail- 
ways, has  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
company  to  drive  any  incUvidual,  by 
unremitting  perseverance,  to  the  waU. 
We  set  Switches  to  work  again,  and 
this  time  we  propose  to  metamorphose 
the  mansion  into  a  station-house.  I 
don't  know  how  the  thing  will  go. 
Old  Pertinax  is  fighting  like  a  Trojan ; 
and  I  rather  fear  that  he  made  a  little 
impression  on  the  committee  yester- 
day, bv  telling  them  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money  upon  his 
estate  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest, 
and  to  endanger  the  portions  of  his 
three  pretty  and  motherless  daughters 
solely  to  defend  his  patrimony  from 
the  wanton  aggressions  of  the  com- 
pany.   Bat  —  as  Sergeant  Squashers 
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well  obsen'cd,  when  he  saw  a  tear 
stealing  down  the  furrowed  cheek  of 
the  Protectionist — this  is  not  the  age 
nor  the  place  for  such  imbecile  snivel- 
ling. We  have  been  tanght  a  new 
lesson  with  regard  to  the  sacredness  of 
rights  and  of  property;  and  the  sooner 
those  antiquated  hereditary  notions 
are  kicked  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
landowners,  the  better. 

Wlien  I  said,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  that  I  was  swear- 
ing before  the  committees,  I  made 
use  of  a  wrong  term.  We  arc  not 
sworn — not  even  examined  on  sonl, 
or  on  conscience,  or  on  honour ;  and 
I  must  say  that  the  rccoUexition  of 
that  circumstance  Ls  sometimes  a 
great  comfort  when  I  lie  in  bed  awake 
of  nights.  What  is  technically  termed 
at  Westminster,  engineering  evi- 
dence, would,  I  am  afraid,  were  an 
oath  to  be  interposed,  become  very 
like  the  thing  called  perjury ;  which, 
not  to  mention  its  elFects  on  a  ftiture 
state  of  exist<jnce,  is  popularly  sup- 
posed in  Scotland  to  bring  one  under 
the  unpleasant  but  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  lligh  Court  of  Justiciary. 
The  beauty  of  the  present  s}'8tem  is, 
that  it  gives  ample  scope  and^rein 
to  the  imagination  without  imposing 
any  restrictive  fetters  upon  the  con- 
science. It  allows  a  fair  latitude  for 
that  difference  of  opinion  which 
always  must  prevail  amongst  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  and  relieves  them 
from  whatever  qualms  they  might 
other^'ise  have  felt  in  replying  with- 
out any  hesitation — ^the  leading  quality 
of  a  witness — to  questions  upon  sub- 
jects of  which  they  are  utterly  and 
entirely  ignorant.  I  have  found  this 
advantage  in  my  own  case.  I  am 
positive  that  I  could  not,  had  I  been 
on  oath,  have  given  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bathing  traffic  on  the  line ;  though  I 
certainly  admit  that  I  have  sometimes 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  sauntered 
along  the  shore  with  a  cigar,  to  enjoy 
the  poses  plastiques  of  our  northern 
aquatic  Nereids.  But  as  all  such 
formality  was  dispensed  with,  I  had 
nt^  hesitation  in  stating  the  numbers 
of  the  amphibious  animals,  male  and 
female,  at  eight  hundred  per  hour 
during  seven  months  of  the  year ; 
which,  on  an  average  of  nine  hours  a 
day,  and  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 


head,  would  increase  the  income  of 
the  company  by  about  £87,800  per 
annum.  Such  was  one  item  of  my 
evidence  yesterday,  for  the  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  which  I  was  politely 
complimented  by  the  chairman.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  think 
Switches  went  rather  too  fer  when 
he  valued  poor ,  Pertinax's  garden 
land  at  less  than  half-a-crown  per 
acre.  I  can  make  every  allowance 
for  enthusiasm ;  but  surely,  surely 
this  was  pushing  the  principle  a  little 
to  the  extreme.  One  ought  always 
to  preserve,  even  for  the  sake  of  our 
employers  «nd  paymasters,  some  little 
semblance  of  probability.  I  do  not 
object  to  an  engineer  stating  in  evi- 
dence that  he  is  ready  to  tunnel 
Ben  Nevis,  throw  a  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Queensferry,  or  convert 
Lochlomond  into  a  green  and  fertile 
meadow.  All  these  —  as  Switches 
once  observed  with  consummate  cool- 
ness when  badgered  about  the  drain- 
ing of  a  quicksand — are  mere  matters 
of  estimate ;  but  I  like  facts  when  wo 
can  have  them  ;  and  had  I  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  have  allowed  an 
additional  shillmg  for  the  land. 

Between  ourselves.  Bogle,  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  this  kind  of  work  is 
not  altogether  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  state  of  morality 
amongst  us.  I  would  not  say  it  in 
the  hearing  of  our  chairman ;  but  I 
really  do  suspect  that  we  have 
stretched  a  point  or  two  exorbitantly 
far  in  our  attempts  to  bolster  up  the 
bill.  1  know  a  lad  who  was  brought 
up  here,  two  years  ago,  to  speak  to 
the  amount  of  minerals  in  a  district 
which  at  present  shall  be  nameless. 
He  was  then  a  good  green  creature^ 
fresh  from  the  superintendence  of  hw 
mother,  who — poor  old  body — had 
done  her  best  to  train  him  up  in  tho 
ways  of  tnith,  and  to  instil  into  his 
mind  a  sound  moral  and  religious 
principle.  And  she  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded. I  do  not  believe  that,  at 
that  time,  he  would  have  told  a 
lie  or  injured  a  human  being  for  the 
world ;  but  evil  was  the  day  on  which 
he  was  brought  up  to  London  in  order 
to  testify  before  a  committee.  He 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
big-boned  Aberdonian  engmeer,  no- 
torious for   his  pawkinefis  and  tlic 
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4i(lroit  mauncr  in   which  he  always 
oontrived  to  evade  a  direct  answer  to 
any  hostile  question  whatever.     The 
training  proceeded,  and  in  les8  than 
s  month  the  youth  was  pronounced 
to  be  tolerably  perfect  in  Ids  paces. 
But  he  broke  down  upon  cross-ex- 
amination,    lie  could  not  point  out 
upon  the  map  the  locality  of  certain 
-coal-iields  which  he  had  averred  to  be 
in  existence;   and  a    rigid  heckling 
elicited  the  fact  that  a  seam  of  black- 
band,  valued  at  some  annual  thou- 
sands, was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  dyke  of  ordinary  whinstone.     It 
was  clear  that  Jock  was  not  yet  en- 
tirely qnalified  for  his  vocation.     lie 
stammered  too  much — got  red  in  the 
face  when  closely  pressed,  and  was 
jqrt  to  potter  with  the  compasses,  in- 
stead of  boldly  measuring  out  his  quota 
of  imaginar)'  furlongs.    So  he  was  re- 
mitted to  his  studies,  and  underwent 
another  fortnight's  purification  at  the 
Coalhole  and  the  C'yder  cellars.    A 
natural    propensity  for  drink  which 
lurked  in  his  constitution,  was  care- 
fully fostered,  until  his  thirst  became 
absolutely  unappeasable.      lie  was 
drunk  from  morning  to  night,  or  more 
strictly  speaking,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing.    His  face  broke  out  in  blotches ; 
a  dark  rim  gathered  beneath  his  eyes ; 
his  nose  gave  token  of  the  coming 
pimple,  and  his  lips  were  baked  and 
bulging.     A  more  disgustuig  object 
you  never  saw ;  and  I  only  hope  that 
when  he  was  sent  down  after  tlie  ses- 
sion to  Scotland,  he  had  the  common 
humanity  not  to  visit  the  mother  that 
bore  him,  for    the   spectacle  would 
have  broken  her  heai*t.     Jock,  how- 
over,  had  now  risen  in  value,  for  he 
was  ready  to  testify  to  any  thing.  To 
swear  that  black  is  white  was  nothing : 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  deix)ne  in 
favour  of  the  whole  colours  of  the 
rainbow.      When  questioned  for  his 
employers,  he  was  as  acute  and  active 
as  an  eel ;  when  under  cross,  he  took 
refuge  either  in  a  stolid   dulness  of 
apprehension,  which  was  extremely 
aggravating  to  his  inquisitor,  or  had 
recourse  to  the  safe  and  convenient 
operation  of  the  nan  mi  recordo  sys- 
tem.     In  short,  he  was  voted  the 
jmnce  of  surveyor's  assistants,  and 
his  services  were  eagerly  sought  be- 
fore   every    species   of    committee. 
Boads,  canals,  harbours,  waterworks, 


or  railwaj-s — ^nothing  came  amiss  to 
Jock.  Through  habit  he  had  become 
a  quick  study,  and  could  satisfactorily 
mastcr  the  details  of  the  most  intricate 
case  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening, 
provided  he  wa^j  liberally,  but  not  too 
exorbitantly,  supplied  with  liquor« 
He  is  now  a  blackguard  of  the  first 
water.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  has 
not  spoken  one  word  of  truth  for  the 
\sL6t  eighteen  months,  nor  could  he  do 
so  by  any  possibility  even  were  you 
to  pay  him  for  it. 

Such  is  the  career  of  a  true  child  of 
the  railway  committee  system ;  nor 
can  it  well  be  othen^ise,  so  long  as 
^^itnesses  are  allowed  to  depone  with- 
out reference  to  oath,   and  without 
the    pains    of  perjury   before   their 
eyes.     Don't    think    me,    my   dear 
Bogle,    unnecessarily    strict    in    my 
censures.     I  make  no  pretence    of 
having  a  conscience  much  less  elastic 
than  those  of  my  fellow  mortals ;  but 
I  have  a  kind  of  indistinct  feeling  that 
it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if, 
somehow  or   another,  we  could  be 
brought  to  speak  the  truth,  or  at  least 
to  make  some  sort  of  approximation 
towards  it.    The  very  first  question 
which  used  to  bo  asked  of  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  law,  was  the  remarkably 
suggestive  one, — *'  Has  anybody  paid 
you  any  thing,  or  promised  you  any 
Ihing,  for  giving  your  testimony?** 
And  even  yet,  when  a  bribe  can  be 
established,  it  is  held  to  disqualify, 
or  at  least  to  cast  discreilit  upon  a 
witness.     Now,  although  I  do  not 
like  to  confess  that  we  are  bribed  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
we  have,  all  of  us,  more  or  less  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  companies 
who  are  judicious  enough  to  secure 
our  services.    The  leading  engineer 
has  the  prospect  of  a  large  and  profit- 
able job.     The  contractor  expects  a 
slice ;  the  sun'eyor  constant  employ- 
ment;   and  the  capability-man  and 
the  calculator  of  trafiic  know  very 
well  that  a  break- down  ill  evidence 
will  eflectually  debar  them  from  a 
future  visit  to  London  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  extension,  which  exclusion 
is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  five  guineas 
a-day  with  all  exixiuses  paid.     So 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  that  we  are  not  altoge- 
ther patriots  of  the  highest  and  most 
exalted  breed.  Why,  then,  should  wft 
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be  exempted  from  that  species  of  pu- 
rification to  whicli  even  the  peerage 
of  the  realm  are  subjected  in  a  court 
of  law  ?  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
larger  interests  are  arbitrarily  disposed 
of  every  session  by  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  are 
painfully  and  laboriously  adjudicated 
on,  with  all  the  formalities  of  law,  by 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
And  if  the  safeguard  of  an  oath  is 
deemed  indispensable  in  tlie  one  case, 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  mo  understand 
on  what  principle  it  should  entirely 
be  omitted  in  the  other. 

But  perhaps  you  think  that  a  good 
deal  may  safely  be  left  to  tlie  dis- 
cretion, discrimination,  and  prudence 
of  those  honourable  members  who  arc 
Tirtually  the  judges  between  the 
merits  of  the  invading  company  and 
the  rights  of  the  invited  proprietor. 
You  tliink  that  exaggerated  or  per- 
verted testimony  would  be  of  no  avail 
before  a  tribunal  of  such  exalted  in- 
telligence ;  and  that  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  get  up  a  fictitious  case 
of  traffic,  as  it  would  be  to  persuade 
a  Burmingham  trader  that  a  metallic 
basis  to  the  currency  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  prosperity.  Bless 
you,  my  dear  friend  I  you  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  You 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  the 
extent  of  swallow  of  the  Sassenach. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  points  at  issue,  as  that 
mdean  Whig  Mr  Gisbome  is  of  the 
nation  which  ho  had  the  impudent 
aadftdty  to  revile.  I  shall  put  the 
case  to  you  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
point  of  view.  Suppose  that  a  com- 
pany were  proposing  to  run  a  line  from 
Ruthcrglen  across  the  Clyde,  the  Green 
of  Glasgow,  and,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  terminus  near 
George  Square.  You  will  not  deny 
that  there  are  tolerably  weighty  inte- 
rests involved  in  such  a  project  as 
that,  and  I  presume  you  would  like  to 
have  the  whole  matter  thoroughly 
expounded,  before  a  locomotive  train 
was  permitted  to  shoot  over  a  skew- 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  Trongate. 
Kow,  apart  from  evidence,  who  do 
yon  think  would  be  the  best  judges  of 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure? 
Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  inte- 
rests of  Glasgow  would  be  safer  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  for  the  West  of 


Scotland,  who  have  all   some  local 
knowledge  of  the  place,  than  if  in- 
trusted to  the  tender  mercies  of  five 
gentlemen,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
crossed  the  Border,  and  who,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  sitting,  aro: 
impressed  with  a  strong  idea  that 
Ruthergleu    is   the   same   place  as 
Rugby?    Would  you  consider  your- 
self, and  our  mutual  friends  Walter 
Sheddon,    Steeuie  Provan,    Tammy 
Gilkison,    and   Epliraim    Cansh,    a. 
proper  or  a  competent  committee  to- 
try  the  merits  of  a  line  which  was  to 
intersect  the  heart  of  Bristol?    Not 
one  of  you  ever  set  foot  in  that  res- 
pectable metropolis  of  spar ;  and  it 
baffles  my  imagination  to  conceive 
how   your  aggregate  wisdom  could 
manage  to  detect  and  discriminate  the 
truth  amidst  the  conflicting  evidence 
of  a  cloud  of  witnesses.    Is  it  not  a 
more  matter  of  toss-up,  whether  your 
decision  would  be  right  or  wrong? 
Would  you  not  be  apt  to  abide  by  the* 
testimony  of  the  most  plausible  and 
practised  witness,  simply  because  you 
have  no  means  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  his  deposition?    But  if  the 
Rntherglcn  Junction  were  referred  to 
the  decision  of  you  five,  I  warrant 
me  we  should  have  the  business  con- 
ducted in  a  verv  different  kind  of  man- 
ner.  I  think  I  see  Giikison^s  expression 
of  face,  at  hearing  a  herring-curer 
brought  up  to  speak  to  the  value  of 
the  salmon  fisheries  at  the  Green ; 
or  the  mute  ire  of  Cansh  at  being* 
told  that  the  Trongate  is  a  mere  lane, 
and  the  buildings  of  no  earthly  value  1 
I  think  I  hear  the  obstreperous  roar  of 
Provan,  consequent  on  the  testimony 
of  an  intoxicated  brass-founder,  that 
the  substratum  of  the  Green  is  black 
band!  Would  not  the  oleaginous  cheeks 
of  Sheddon  glisten  ^ith  indignant  dew, 
if  he  heard  the  Clyde  described  as  a 
positive  nuisance  to  the  commanity  ? 
— ^and  would  not  you,  O  Bogle,  anni- 
hilate with  a  terrific  frown,  the  ruf- 
fian who  should  aver  that  the  finest 
square  in  Glasgow  is  evidently  in* 
tended  by  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
a  railway  station?    My  life  upon  it^ 
that  you  five  would  soon  bring  the 
witnesses  to  their  senses.    But,  as  the 
business  is  conducted  at  present,  nei- 
ther the  judges — ^that  is,  the  member» 
of  the  committee — nor  the  counsel 
who  are  examining,  know  any  thing. 
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at  all  about  the  localities.  There  is  a 
complete  monopoly  in  the  business. 
Members  of  the  En^sh  bar,  who  are 
necessarily  strangers  to  the  site  of  the 
proposed  operations,  are  inyariably 
employed  by  the  solicitors  in  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  advocates  who  were 
bom  and  bred  upon  the  spot.  Friend 
Squashers,  for  example,  was  never  in 
bis  life  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Old 
Bailey^  and  yet  he  is  considered  the 
fittest  person  to  expatiate  to  the 
committee  on  the  advantages  of  a 
Highland  line.  And  I  will  say  this 
for  him,  that  he  makes  his  mountains 
remarkably  like  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  in 
point  of  bullying  a  witness,  and  in- 
suiting  a  landed  proprietor,  none  of 
our  native  lads  are  fit  to  hold  the 
candle  to  him. 

TheqnestiQu,  therefore,  which  I  once 
put  to  you  before,  and  which  Icertainly 
would  put  to  that  plucky  little  fel- 
low Lord  John  Russell,  if  I  happened 
to  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance, 
is  simply  this— Would  it  not  be  better 
that  the  evidence  which  is  now  taken 
before  committees   of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  railway  and  other  bills 
should  be  given  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  provinces,  before  a  paid  com- 
mission and  on  oatii?    Certain  I  am 
that  the  work  would  be  far  better  done. 
Besults  would  be   more   accurately 
brought  out,  tiie  truth  would  be  better 
sifted,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
that  profligate  system  of  demoralisa- 
tion which  is  doing  no  good  to  London, 
and  is  rapidly  corrupting  such  of  us  as 
are  necessanly  drawn  within  its  in- 
fluence.   Honourable  members  would 
be  relieved  from  a  harassing,  tedious, 
and  laborious  duty ;   and  tlicir  legis- 
lative-functions need  not  be  interfered 
with,  as  the  printed  evidence  would  fall 
to  be  leisurely  and  thoroughly  sifted. 
At  present  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  far  less  a  legislator  than 
a  mere  railway  machine.     He  has 
not  time  to  study  the  merits  of  the 
vast    public  questions  which  ought 
above  every  thing  to  claim  his  atten- 
tion ;    for  his  whole  day  is  occupied 
with  a  dreary  detail  of  curves,  gra- 
dients, and  sections;  and  by  being 
compelled   to  do  too   much,  he   is 
mppled  in  the  exercise  and  discharge 
of  by  far  his  most  important  functions. 
And  further,  the  railway  interest  is 
already  too  widely  spread  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  Almost  every  member 
has  an  interest,  durect  or  indirect,  in 
some  particular  line  or  company;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  exi)ect  that  in  every 
case  there  shall  not  be  a  particular 
sway  or  bias  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  judges.  This  is  not  right  nor  de- 
cent. The  leading  quality  which  is 
required  of  a  judge  in  every  depart- 
ment is  a  strict  and  thorough  impar- 
tiality, and  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  every  interested  motive; — and  no 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public  can 
be  too  great  to  attain  so  desirable  au 
end.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if,  dur- 
ing the  last  and  the  preceding  year, 
country  members  had  been  more  oc- 
cupied with  watching  the  attitude  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  ministry,  and  less 
with  the  conflicting  statements  of  rival 
companies  and  engineers.  Had  they 
been  attending  to  the  Currency  and 
the  Com  Laws,  we  ought  to  have 
escaped  from  a  commercial  crisis,  la 
which  even  the  railway  shareholder, 
as  I  imagine,  has  been  tolerably 
severely  pinched. 

And  really.  Bogle,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  compensated  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  by  our  five  guineas  a-day ,  for 
the  enormous  immoralities  which  we 
contract  in  this  overgrown  and  sednc* 
tive  city.  There  afe  some  thousands 
of  us  here,  all  living  like  plethoric 
gamecocks;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  going,  in  plain  language,  aa 
fast  as  possible  to  the  devil.  I  wish 
you  saw  the  scramble  which  taikm 
place  in  tlie  lobby  of  the  con- 
mittee-rooms  at  twelve.  A  perfect 
torrent  of  engineers,  surveyors,  soli- 
citors, agents,  and  witnesses — in  tho 
middle  c«  which,  every  here  and  there, 
appears  the  cauliflower  head  of  a 
counsel — spoors  up  the  stairs.  The- 
refreshment  table  below  is  blocked  up 
with  thirsty  demons,  all  clamorous  for 
soda-water,  their  matntiual  tea  having 
iikiled  to  quench  the  old  hereditary 
drought  You  wrestle  your  way  into 
the  committee-room,  and  before  tho 
members  meet,  you  become  the  edifled 
auditor  of  such  scraps  of  information 
as  the  following: — 

"  Whaur  d'ye  think  Jimsey  and  me 
gaed  tao  last  nicht  after  '  The  Judge 
and  Jury?'" 

*^ Tm  sure  I  dinna  ken:  some  deil*8 
buckle's  errand,  Tse  be  bound." 

*^  Gosh,  man !  we  gaed  tae  the  Puck  <- 
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adully  Saloon ;  and  Jimsey  there  took 
twa  turns  wV  an  opera  dancer  at  the 
Polka.  £h,  man  I  she  was  a  grand  yin." 

*'  Was  ye  no  feared,  Jimsey?" 

"Me  feared?  Deil  a  bit.  She  tclt 
me  I  was  unco  like  Count  Dorsy." 

"And  whaur  did  ye  gang  after  ?" 

"  I  dinna  mind :  I  was  awfu'  fou." 

"Wecl,  r  wasna  muckle  better 
mysel'.  Mo  and  Wattie  Strowan  gaed 
down  to  Greenitch,  and  we  forgathered 
wi'  twa  Paisley  lads  in  the  steam- 
boat. But  there^s  Wattie.  How  d'ye 
find  yourscl'  this  morning,  Wattie?" 

"  No  richt  ava.  I  woke  at  eleven 
with  my  boots  on,  and  somebody  has 
helped  theirsel'  to  my  watch. 

"Man,  that's  fearsome." 

"  I  dinna  care  muckle  aboot  it.  It 
was  an  auld  pinchbeck  ane  o^  my 
auntie's." 

."What's  become  o'  Geordie  Mac- 
Auslan  ?  " 

"  That's  mair  nor  ony  body  kens. 
Geordie  hasna  bccnseon  thae  twadays. 
He's  an  awfu'  body  when  he  gets  upon 
the  batter.  He  drinks  waur  nor  a 
trout." 

"  Hac  ye  been  to  hear  Jeahie  Lind 
yet?" 

"No  me.  I  dinna  care  for  thae 
skirling  foreigners,  and  it's  ower  dear." 

"  Ye  shoidd  gallg  though.  What's 
keeping  the  committee  ?  " 

"The  chairman  o't  will  hae  been 
fou  tac.  Hech  me,  Pve  got  a  sair 
heidi  Jimsey,  quae  doi^Ti  to  the  lobby, 
and  we'll  hae  a  glass  of  soddy,  wi'  a 
wee  thing  o'  brandy  intil  it." 

And  so  exeunt  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  my  fine  and  faithful  compatriots. 

Do  not  think.  Bogle,  that  I  am  un- 
necessarily severe,  or  that  I  hare 
the  slightest  wish  whatever  to  detract 
from  tlie  merits  of  my  countrymen. 
On  the  contrary,  I  love  them  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  it  is  only  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  them  lowered  in  the  eyes 
of  the  stranger,  that  I  would  have 
them  speedily  removed  from  the  in- 
fluences of  such  perilous  temptation. 
Few  of  my  young  railway  Mends 
possess  the  continence  or  austere  mo- 
rality which  were  the  creditable  char- 
acteristics of  Richie  Moniplies.  They 
have  got  more  money  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
particular  how  and  where  they  spend 
it.  Centralisation,  which  is  now  the 
favourite  theory  of  oinr  government. 


is  unquestionably  productive  of  great 
and  serious  cvUs.  The  system  of 
transacting  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  in  so  far  as  public  works  and 
improvements  are  concerned,  in  Lon- 
don, acts  as  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
provinces,  and  is,  I  think,  in  many 
ways  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country.  It  is  very  easy  for 
ministers  who  are  constantly  resident 
here  to  forget  the  existence  of  the 
smaller  and  remote  capitals;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  Edinburgh  has 
shared  so  little  in  the  bounties  and 
benefactions  which  are  liberally  heaped 
upon  London.  If  you  run  your  eye 
over  the  public  estimates,  you  cannot 
foil  to  be  struck  with  the  prodigious 
sums  which  are  annually  expended 
by  government  upon  the  metropolitan 
improvements  and  institutions,  the 
liberal  state-patronage  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
grants  to  hospitals  and  museums. 
This  is  wise  and  proper,  and  I  do  not 
grudge  nor  complain  of  it.  All  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  some  consideration 
should  be  shown  to  the  other  leading 
cities  of  the  empire.  We  are  all 
taxed  for  London  :  is  it  not  but  fair 
and  reasonable  that  some  portion  of 
the  public  money  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  encouragement  of  similar 
objects  in  the  north  ?  If  London  is  to 
remain  as  now  the  only  favoured  city, 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be, 
that  it  will  attract  towards  it  all  the 
intellect  and  excellence,  which  other- 
wise would  be  scattered  through  the 
kingdoms — that  the  smaller  capitals 
must  decay  in  proportion  as  the  large 
plethoric  central  one  augments.  And 
such,  indeed,  is  the  true  state  of  mat- 
ters at  the  present  period.  The 
moment  that  a  rising  artist  shows 
liimself  among  us,  he  is  instantly 
transported  to  I^ndon ;  because  it  is 
the  only  field  where  he  can  meet  with 
proper  encouragement,  or  where  his 
talents  will  be  adequately  rewarded. 
la  literatnre  it  is  the  same  thing.  The 
position  of  our  Universities  is  lowered, 
simply  because  they  are  starved  by 
the  government,  which  ought  to  foster 
and  protect  them.  Shr  Robert  Peel, 
yielding  as  usual  to  the  Irish  howl, 
had  no  objections  whatever  to  (bund 
and  endow  most  liberally  the  Papist 
colleges.  The  same  statesman  posi- 
tively declined  to  do  any  thing  for 
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the  Uaiversity  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  gOYernment-salarj  of  the  best 
endowed  professor  is  not  equal  to  the 
emolument  of  a  common  mail-gaard, 
or  a  postman !  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  only  marvel  is,  that  men 
can  be  found  to  occupy  the  chairs. 
The  present  Premier  is  an  alumnus 
•of  that  university,  and  also  an  honor- 
ary graduate  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  he  will  move  one  inch  in  sup- 
X>ort  of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  dear 
that  the  Presbyterian  has  not  the  g^ost 
of  a  chance  in  competition  with  the 
Papist.  And  although  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1825  urgently 
represented  to  government  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  enable 
these  unhappy  professors  to  live,  not  one 
single  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Trea- 
sury in  consequence.  The  natural  result 
is  that  the  professors  are  being  con* 
stantly  drafted  away  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  university.  Some 
take  refiigo  at  St  Andrew's  and  else- 
where, where  the  chairs  are  more 
liberally  endowed.  Others,  sick  at 
heart,  throw  up  their  commissions 
altogether.  That  noble  institution, 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  is  almost 
bankrupt,  and  never  has  received  the 
slightest  assistance  from  the  public 
purse ;  and  yet  one  of  the  city  members 
is  in  the  Cabinet !  I  wonder  that  it 
has  not  occurred  to  the '  somnolent 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  some  little 
advantage  as  well  as  glory  might  be 
derived  from  such  distinguished  repre- 
sentation. Honourable  members  are 
generally  rather  squeezable  on  the  eve 
of  an  election ;  and  were  I  a  burgess 
of  the  good  town,  I  think  I  should  be 
disposed  to  require  some  littie  expla- 
nation on  these  points,  and  some 
nasurance  that  the  candidates  would 
advocate  in  future  the  undoubted  inte- 
rests and  rights  of  the  electors,  before 
I  again  came  forward  with  my  vote. 

Dublin,  with  her  vice-regal  court, 
has  something  like  the  appearance  of 
a  capital;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
may  be  long  before  any  government, 
yielding  to  the  clamours  of  the  parsi- 
monious Joseph  Hume,  shall  attempt  to 
rob  her  of  that  privilege.  Edinburgh 
lias  not  ashadowofroyalty  left  her,  save 
the  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly! The  dreary  halls  of  Holyrood, 
I  fear,  will  never  again  be  rendered 
gay  by  the  presence  oven  of  a  delegate 


of  sovereignty ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of'  the  cotirts  of  law,  now 
miserably  contracted  in  their  func- 
tions, Edinburgh  would  inevitably 
become  a  retrograding  city.  Notwith- 
standing the  habitiml  jealousy  with 
which  we  of  the  balmy  west  are  wont 
to  contemplate  our  beautiful  rival,  I 
really  am,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul, 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land. Last  year,  after  our  parlia- 
mentaiy  campaign,  I  treated  myself 
to  a  run  on  the  Continent,  and  I  never 
was  more  struck  in  my  life  than  with 
the  remarkable  similarity  which 
exists  between  Edinburgh  and  Darm- 
stadt. There  are  the  same  spa- 
cious streets,  the  same  wide  squares, 
the  same  imposing  and  substantial 
buildings  ;  but,  alas!  there  is  also  the 
same  dearth  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
same  remarkable  absence  of  that 
traffic  and  bustle  which  is  the  surest 
index  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
a  town.  Huge  plate-glass  windows 
in  the  shops  are  not,  I  apprehend,  un- 
erring tokens  of  the  thriving  business 
of  the  tradesman ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  city  of  palaces  may  bo 
inhabited  by  those  who  rank  in  the 
monetary  scale  very  far  indeed  below 
the  point  which  their  external  appear- 
ance indicates. 

Edinburgh  is,  in  my  mind,  the  best 
existing  evidence  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  centralisation.  She  never  was, 
and  in  all  probability  never  will 
become,  a  seat  of  commerce  or  manu- 
facture ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  so, 
for  I  hardly  think  that  her  noble 
aspect  would  be  beautified  by  the 
addition  of  some  hundred  chimney 
stacks,  on  the  model  of  the  St  BoUox 
column,  vomiting  out  long  streams  of 
smoke  across  the  surface  of  the  dear 
blue  sky.  She  is  no  longer  a  seat  of 
govenmient.  Even  had  it  been  in- 
tended, as  some  still  maintain,  that, 
aft^  the  incorporating  Union,  a  sha- 
dow of  local  government  should  be 
left  to  Scotland,  subsequent  events 
and  mighty  uncontemplated  changes 
have  arisen  to  render  such  a  view 
untenable.  But  then,  undl  some 
thirty  years  ago,  Edinburgh  had 
many  privileges.  The  whole  public 
business  of  the  country  was  transacted 
by  native  functionaries  residing  within 
her  waUs.  She  had  her  boards  of  Cus- 
tom and  Excise.    The  high  officers  of 
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the  law  all  resided  there,  and  she  still 
was  able  to  maintain  something  of  the 
semblance  of  a  metropolis.  But  the 
besom  of  reform,  nowhere  else  so 
ruthlessly  and  cruelly  wielded,  swept 
every  cranny  and  comer  of  her  clean. 
Under  the  pretext  of  economy,  all  the 
local  boards  were  suppressed  and  trans- 
ferred to  London,  amidst  the  insane 
joy  of  our  primitive  native  reformers, 
who  do  not  seem  for  one  moment  to  have 
reflected  on  the  fatal  consequences 
which  were  sure  to  follow.  The  courts 
of  law,  and  all  that  remained  to  us  of 
the  ancient  Scottish  constitution  were 
next  assailed.  In  vain  did  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others,  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  demonstrate  the 
impolicy  of  measures  which  must  have 
the  efibct  of  degrading  the  status  of 
the  bar  by  narrowing  its  prospects, 
and  of  impoverishing  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  by  materially 
diminishing  the  income  which  had 
hitherto  been  expended  amongst  them. 
Such  warnings  were  regarded  as  the 
drivellings  of  a  senile  intellect.  Year 
after  year  the  work  of  abolition  went 
on.  Some  offices  were  suppressed, 
others  grievously  curtailed;  and  in 
several  departments,  where  the  fees 
of  office  were  retained,  these  were 
ordei^d  to  be  transmitted,  and  are 
80  at  the  present  moment,  to  the  gen- 
eral account  of  the  Treasury,  in  which 
they  figure  under  the  item  of  Miscel- 
laneous Revenue ; — so  that  the  public 
pm'se  of  Great  Britain  is  now  aug- 
mented by  the  balance  of  the  fees 
which  were  originally  intended  for  the 
maintenance  and  suppoit  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Scottish  crown. 

Now,  mark  the  consequence  of  all 
this.  The  bar,  as  a  profession,  has 
been  veiy  materially  lowered;  for 
it  Is  impossible  to  expect  that  the 
same  class  of  men  as  formerly  will 
devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
law,  when  it  no  longer  holds  out  to 
their  ambition  the  reasonable  prospect 
of  an  ultimate  prize.  No  Scottish 
advocate  now-a-days  can  hope  to  be 
comfortably  shelved  save  on  the 
Bench,  and  it  is  a  long  and  weary 
toil  to  attain  that  coveted  eminence. 
There  are  hardly  any  middle  situations 
left,  which  a  man  of  any  talent  or  en- 
terprise would  accept.  But  a  lower 
field  has  been  opened,  and  the  bar  is 
now,  to  the  detriment  of  the  country 


practitioners,  monopolising  the  infe- 
rior situations  of  sheriffs-substitute ; 
and  the  holders  of  these  places  arc 
still,  notwithstanding  a  recent  change 
for  the  better,  but  inadequately  remu- 
nerated for  the  onerous  duties  which 
they  perform.  It  is  now  quite  noto- 
rious that  the  Scottish  bar  can  hold 
out  no  inducement  to  young  men  of 
talent  and  distinguished  abilities.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
many  members  of  our  oldest  and  most 
influential  families  have  now  qualified 
themselves  for  the  English  bar,  which, 
with  its  colonial  judgeships,  cominis- 
sionerships,  and  high  offices,  is  in  all 
probability  the  fir^t  profession  in  the 
world.  The  English,  Bogle,  are  too 
wise  a  people  to  strip  themselves 
naked,  because  at  certain  seasons 
their  clothing  may  have  been  incon- 
veniently warm. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  wholesale 
spoliation  and  reduction  of  offices  in 
Scotland  has  had,  in  the  fii'St  instance, 
the  effect  of  removing  from  Edinburgh 
many  of  the  ablest  men,  at  least  of  the 
rising  generation.  And  if  that  should 
be  thought  a  light  matter,  let  me 
remark,  that  not  only  the  law  but  the 
literature  of  the  country  has  suffered. 
The  time  has  been,  and  is  not  long 
gone  by,  when,  in  a  single  turn  of  th& 
Parliament  House,  you  might  encoun- 
ter in  their  advocates'  gowns,  such 
men  as  Scott,  Wilson,  Jeflrey,  and 
Lockhart  —  it  would  now,  I  think, 
rather  puzzle  yon  to  select  from  the 
children  of  the  Scottish  Themis,  one 
single  name  equal  in  weight  to  the 
least  of  these.  Edinburgh,  I  am 
afraid,  has  ceased  to  hold  rank  as  a 
nursery  of  talent ;  and  for  that,  as  well 
as  other  deteriorations,  she  may  thank 
the  Reformers  and  the  Whigs. 

In  the  second  place,  I  say  that  there- 
is  not  a  single  tradesman  in  Edin- 
burgh who  has  not  suffered  mate- 
rially in  purse  on  account  of  these 
insane  reductions ;  and  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  some  of  them  who  set 
up  for  practical  economists,  had  beenr 
minding  their  own  balance-sheet  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  ledger  of 
the  nation.  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  sun- 
shine, that  every  penny  which  has  been 
taken  out  of  Edinburgh,  has  been< 
ultimately  abstracted  from  their 
pockets  ?  Will  any  one  of  them  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  trade  has  not  de- 
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lonls.    No  Ijoo 


.Itifiam  the  d  .^. 
is  preying  on  their  lonls. 
agent  approaches  tbem  with  a  feo,  t 
there  is  scarcely  legal  bawiMs  left — 
thanks  to  the  new-fanglud  Jurisdic- 
tion Acl«  wliich  throw  a  triple  bunion 
on  tlie  sheriffa — to  Icocp  twenty  or  at 
ruwer  GQaipagcs,  and  most  thirty  elderly  ailvucnlos  iu  somo< 
■  tbanwcre     thiujj    like     tolerable    cmploymont. 


vuLiimuu  thirty  veal's  ago,  when  the 
city  liEUI  attractions  not  oolj-  for  our 
own  but  even  for  the  EuglUh  no- 
biUty.  At  present,  as  I  iinu  era  land, 
not  a  Giutjle  Scottish  pei:r  maintains 
a  mansion  in  EiUnbargh,   and   the 


They  are  afr^d  to  lr»  Uteratnre,  for 
the  cmnmon  prejudice  is  agaiimt 
it ;  and  so  the  b^t  and  most  pre- 
cious years  of  their  lives  are  con- 
sumed in  idle  listlcssncss,  and  in  dnll 
a&d  sickouing  cxpoctatiun.  Fat 
ifliienllal  of  tlio  geiUry  !)re  betl«r  had  it  been  for  them,  if,  lika 
f^adoally  withdrawing  from  it  also,  llieir  younger  and  mor«  fortunatv 
It  is  uscicsa  to  say  that  this  is  owing  brothers,  thoy  had  been  shipped  off 
to  the  superior  attrHCt4ons  of  Txin-  from  echool  lo  India,  cvun  thoUBh 
lion.  A  small  capital,  provided  it  they  had  fallen  with  glory  on  tbo 
be  otbeniise  a  pleasant  rcudenco,  will  banks  of  the  distant  Sntli^,  or  gone  to 
1in^  attract  to  It  persons  of  mode-  sleep,  bcoambod  and  frozen,  amidst 
"  forluic;  because  they  Are  certain  the  snows  of  the  Kybor  PaasI  For 
'  '      .  much  higher  poaition  in     then  they  would  have  left  Iwhind  tliom 

tothair  means,  than  they     a  bravo  and  an  honourable  name,  and 

la  ^ssibly  aspire  to  ta  the  more  have  cscai'wd  the  weary  corse  of  a 
plftUioric  metropolis.  But  then  the  profitless  and  ignoble  ewstence.  If 
rundaiiic.ntalchannorsncharestdonco  not  one  other  word  of  old  Belbaven's 
fuusisl.^  in  an  agreeable  society.  And  pronhccy  were  true,  lie  spoko  like  a 
>vh<:re,  as  in  Ktunburgli,  every  thing  faithful  socr,  when  he  wanted  th9 
has  beeu  done  to  impoverish  ilie  Scottish  genliy  that  ere  long  ihdr 
habitual  residcnters  —  whore  6veiy  daughters  would"  be  langubhing  for 
pojwiblo  inducement  la  held  out  lo     want  of  husbands,    and   their  sous 
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draw  tah'Ht  away  from  it,  und  wbcro 
uottiiiii;  h  attempted  lo  create  a  cor- 
respoiidlcji  inHas  —  where  genins, 
howetcr  bricbl,  must  linger  in  ob- 
•fliriiyitoil  decay  —  is  it.  I  ask,  pos- 
sibli'.  to  expect  that  any  such  society 
can  bo  Cimud  7  You  will  find  beauty 
llu'j-e,  no  doubt;  but.  aJasI  that 
bcnuty  •.-an  do  but  little  for  those  who 
imsscs^  it.  Go  into  an  Edinburgh 
bitll-roiitn,  and  yon  will  see  groups  of 
]iL-?t(y  young  womcu,  well  educated, 
well  prLiiffipled,  and  with  anelfint 
bloo<l  io  (heir  veins,  whose  fate  \t  is 
to  be  left  niihcriag  on  the  stalk,  be- 
fnufC  ilivy  have  no  portions  of  their 
•iwn,  anil  the  men  cannot  afford  to 
Luny,  And  do  j-oa  think  that  the 
I"  I-  r, ::.u-i,  bred  up,  through  the 
!■  iiiilc  of  their  parents,  to  a 
I  declining  prolbsslon,  are 
I'ohjecta  of  pity?  Mom- 


ilriven  away  to  seek  employment  at 
tiic  hand  of  the  stranger. 

All  this  is  so  perfectly  conspiciit 
nud  self-apparent,  ibat  one  cannot ' 
be  amasea  at  the  apathy  whicti 
{>rcv.iiled  at  the  time  when,  and  siac^ 
these  miserable  innovations  were 
made.  Aud  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  the  citizens  of  Kdlnburgh 
— indeed  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  it 
is  their  common  cause  —  will  remain 
much  longer  qniescent,  without  mak- 
ing some  effort  for  the  restoration  of 
their  decaying  capital.  Let  Edin- 
biivgh,  in  the  first  instance,  have  its 
due;  and  let  the  system  of  ccntrall- 
saticm  be  so  far  relaxed,  that  the 
ordinaiT  business  of  (ho  nntion  may 
bo  conflacied  in  its  own  capital.  Tha 
loss  to  London  wonld  bo  nothing — 
tho  gain  to  Edinburgh  woidd  bo  im- 
and  I  am  snre  no  ministi^ 


iiij;    .lii.i    iiiominE,  thronghont  the  whatever  onght  to  gri'lso  *o      - 

('-(•Id  mid  dreary  routine  of  the  winter  able  a  demand,  more  esperially  as  .. 

Mfinlon.dotlicypMCthebarrenlioards  whole  patronage  wonld  atUl  be  left 

of  liio  I'urlinme.nt  House  in  a  kind  of  theirpower.    Asregards  the  legal, 

rcuny    Uuguor,  or  laugh  olT  with  othur  official  changes,  I  hare 
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reason  to  believe  that  even  the  Whigs 
are  now  convinced  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  policy ;  and  far  be  it  from  me 
in  any  way  to  impede  their  repent- 
ance. Indeed,  neitlier  party  in  the 
state  are  altogether  blameless  in  this 
matter ;  and  I  hope  that  as  both  have 
sinned  against  their  country,  both  will 
join  cordially  in  the  gracefid  act  of 
reparation. 

Let  us,  moreover,  have  a  board  of 
commissioners,  sitting  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Court  of  Session,  before 
■whom  all  evidence  relating  to  private 
bills  may  be  laid,  before  these  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  I  cannot  figure 
to  myself  any  possible  objection  to 
this  scheme.  It  would  cost  the 
country'  nothing,  for  the  whole  expense 
of  the  establishment  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  companies  who  are 
demanding  constitution;  and  con- 
sidering the  multiplicity  of  these  pro- 
jects, the  quota  of  each  would  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference!  - 1 
maintain  broadly,  that  justice  will 
never  be  done,  even  to  the  companies 
themselves,  until  things  are  put  upon 
such  a  footing.  No  man,  or  body  of 
men,  can  properly  perform  the  judi- 
cial function,  unless  they  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  public.  It  is  this 
princii>lo  which  secures  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally acted  upon  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

In  Committee  practice,  points  are 
constantly  occurring  which  involve 
legal  questions  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  delicate  nature.  Do  five  country 
squires,  or  five  manufacturing  cotton- 
lords,  or  five  railway  millionaires  form 
a  proper  tribunal  to  hear  or  to  decide 
npon  these?  The  simpler  points  of 
form  and  of  order,  and  the  competency 
or  incompetency  of  leading  a  certain 
line  of  evidence,  are  matters  which 
few  of  these  gentlemen  have  any  pro- 
tension  to  understand.  And  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  some  cases  the 
inquiry  is  protracted  to  a  ridiculous 
length,  by  the  intervention  of  parties 
who  have  no  right  whatever  to  be 
heard,  and  in  others,  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate 0])position  is  ruthlessly  strangled 
in  the  bud.  The  wisdom  of  collective 
parliament  is  undoubtedly  great,  but 
I  deny  that  such  wisdom  is  equally 
divided  among  the  members.      One 


blockhead,  through  sheer  obstinacy  or 
stupidity,  may  throw  out  a  bill  on 
committee;  and  surely  it  is  rather  im- 
prudent that  the  risk  should  be  un- 
necessarily incurred.      On   all  these 
considerations,  therefore,  I  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  local  board  for 
Scotland,  to  relieve  honourable  mem- 
bers of  the  most  onerous  and  thank- 
less duty  which  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  perform.    The  public  would 
be   better    and    more    economically 
served ;  and  I  need  hardly  point  out 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Edinburgh.    It  is   true,  that  under 
such  an   arrangement,  my  vocation 
and  that  of  several  thousands  more 
would  be  at  an  end.     We  should  no 
longer  be  brought  up  to  London,  at  the 
cost  of  the  uiSbrtunate  shai*eliolders, 
to  testify  with  Mandeville  courage  to 
the  existence  of  imaginary  mines,  or 
the  wealth  of  uncultivated  districts. 
Our  fictitious  statistics  would  disap- 
pear  beneath    the    operation    of  a 
sounder  system    than  the   present; 
but  I  cannot  presume  to  maintain  that 
the    interests    of  the   nation   would 
thereby   be    exorbitantly    damaged. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  board 
would  cause  far  less  expense  to  all 
parties    concerned,  than  the  course 
which  is  now  pursued ;  and  surely  it 
would  be  better  if  we  were  allowed  to 
retain  within  ourselves  that  consider- 
able portion  of  capital  wliich  is  now 
either   squandered    in    London,    or 
quietly  transferred  to  the  pockets  of 
the  English  lawyers.  These  gentlemen 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  product 
of  their  own  country,  without  rapa- 
ciously absorbing  the  smaller  item, 
which,  if  retained  at  home,  is  sufficient 
to  resuscitate  the  poorer  bar  of  Scot- 
land. 

I  think  it  is  very  generally  admit- 
ted, at  least  by  the  sufferers,  that 
something  should  be  done  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
centralisation  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally but  surely  on  the  increase.  The 
members  whom  we  send  to  parlia- 
ment are  infinitely  too  supine  upon 
such  really  important  points :  they 
seem  to  forget  altogether  that  they 
are  intrusted  with  a  national  duty, 
and  exhibit  none  of  that  watchfulness 
and  spirit  which  characterise  the 
zealous  Irish.  It  is  to  be  devoutly 
wished  that   some    intelligent   and 
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patriotic  nobleman  —  some  tiiie  and 
generous  Scotsman,  such  as  we  all 
know  the  £arl  of  EgUnton  to  be — 
would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
national  movement,  and  force  these 
subjects  upon  the  attention  of  our 
drowsygovemments.  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  not  look  around  him  in 
vain  for  sympathy  and  support.  The 
feeling  that  our  Scottish  interests  have 
been  culpably  and  dangerously  over- 
looked, is  now  far  more  prevalent  than 
ever;  more  especially  since  the 
detrimental  efiects  of  PeeFs  wanton 
aggression  upon  the  Banking  system 
of  the  nation  have  been  felt  by  the 
commercial  commumty.  Every  true 
Scotsman  must  feel  that  our  present 
position  is  a  degrading  one  ;  and  we 
want  but  a  vigorous  effort  to  compel 
that  justice  which  is  our  fair  preroga- 
tive. But  so  long  as  our  Peerage  and 
members  sit  with  folded  hands,  and 
allow  every  remnant  of  our  native 
institutions  to  be  uprooted  and 
i^moved  without  a  struggle  and  with- 
out remonstrance,  we  cannot  expect 
any  thing  else  than  a  continued  drain 
upon  our  country,  and  a  decline  in  the 
resources,  the  wealth,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  our  capital  city.  Oh,  for  some 
spirit  powerful  enough  to  rouse  those 
sluggards  to  theii-  duty !  Brave  old 
Sir  Walter  sleeps  in  his  honoured 
grave  at  Dryburgh,  and  as  yet  no  one 
has  arisen  who  is  worthy  to  occupy 
his  place. 

But  I  must  turn  to  some  other 
theme ;  for  I  really  can  hardly  keep 
myself  within  bounds  when  I  re- 
flect on  this.  What  shall  I  tell  you 
of  now? — the  theatres  or  Jenny  Lind  ? 
You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  great 
sensation  which  the  long- deferred 
appearance  of  the  Swedish  warbler 
has  excited  in  the  metropolis,  but  you 
can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  idea 
of  it5  extent.  The  long  delay  which 
intervened  between  her  first  engage- 
ment and  h^r  actual  visit, — the  fuss, 
fighting,  and  controversy  betwixt  the 
two  rival  managers — and  the  reports 
of  the  unparalleled  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  was  received  at  Vienna 
and  elsewhere,  all  served  to  keep  the 
expectation  of  the  public  screwed  up 
to  the  highest  pitch.  And  when  it 
was  at  last  ascertained  that  the 
actual  Jenny  was  in  London,  and 
speedily  to  s^pear,  the  price  of  opera- 


boxes  and  of  stall- tickets  rose  as 
rapidly  in  the  market  as  railway 
sorips  in  the  redoubted  days  of  stag- 
ging.  Mr  D'Israeli's  friends,  the 
Caucasians,  were  too  acute  to  let  so 
glorious  an  opportunity  escape  them. 
They  bought  up  on  speculation  every 
vacant  place,  and  retailed  them  at 
exorbitant  profits  to  the  eager  and 
impatient  amateurs.  The  expenditui-e 
of  coat-tails  at  the  pit-door  for  the 
first  two  or  three  nights  was,  I  under- 
stand, something  prodigious.  Frac- 
tured ribs  were  as  plentiful  as  goose- 
berries in  their  season ;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  syren  was  complete. 
She  retired  amidst  a  shower  of  bouquets 
—one  of  them  thrown  by  a  royal  hand ; 
and  next  morning  the  journals, 
forgetting  politics  for  a  time,  vied  with 
each  other  in  ecstatic  rhapsody  and 
high-flown  panegyric  of  the  fair  and 
gifted  stranger.  All  this  was  ex- 
tremely stimulating  to  the  curiosity ; 
and  though,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
nature  has  not  gifted  me  with  extreme 
nicety  of  ear,  and  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  admission  was  somewhat  of  a 
stumbling-block,  I  resolved  to  throw 
parsimony  to  the  winds  for  once,  and 
took  a  box  upon  joint  speculation 
with  our  friend  Mr  Archy  Chafiinch. 

After  all.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
upon  a  gala-night  presents  a  very 
gorgeous  spectacle,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der that,  apart  from  the  music,  it  is  a 
place  of  so  much  attraction.  The  mere 
sight  of  the  company  is  enough  to 
strike  us  poor  provincials  with  asto- 
nishment— for  I  believe  that  in  no 
other  assemblage  in  the  world  will  you 
see  so  much  beauty,  rank,  and  ele- 
gance congregated  as  here.  The  opera 
for  the  evening  was  the  *'Somnam- 
bula,"  and  after  the  curtain  had  risen^ 
and  the  preliminary  scene  was  over, 
a  fair,  fresh,  innoceut-looking  girl,  at- 
tired in  peasant  costume,  tripi)ed 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause which  literally  shook  the  house 
welcomed  the  appearance  of  tiie  cele- 
brated Swedish  singer.  1  do  not  purpose. 
Bogle,  to  go  through  the  performance 
in  detail — for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  competent  critic; 
and  secondly,  because  even  sup])osing 
that  I  were  qualified  to  write  the  mu- 
sical article  for  the  Morning  Post^  I  am 
weU  convinced  that  you  could  not 
understand  me.    But  I  will  tell  you 
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generally,  and  in  plain  words,  what 
I  think  of  Jenny  Lind.  The  great 
charm  of  her  performances  seems  to 
be  this — that  she  combines  together  in 
extraordinary  perfection  the  leading 
qualities  of  the  actress  and  the  singer. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natnral,  more 
touching,  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
manner  in  which  she  embodied  the 
character  of  Amina,  and  I  write  this 
with  the  full  memory  of  the  exquisite 
Malibran  before  me.  But  Malibran, 
with  aU  her  grace  and  genius,  was 
more  artificial  than  Jenny  Lind.  She 
always  made  it  visible  to  you  that 
somewhat  of  her  simplicity  was  as- 
sumed; and  occasionally  she  rather 
imitated  the  archness  of  the  grisette, 
than  the  soft,  modest,  and  yet  playful 
demeanour  of  the  village  maiden. 
Jenny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  faultless 
in  the  expression  of  her  emotions. 
Whether  she  is  giving  way  to  a  burst 
of  confiding  love,  or  chiding  her  be  • 
trothed  for  his  jealousy,  or  repelling 
with  vexed  impatience  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  libei-tine  Count,  she 
never  for  a  moment  is  untrue  to  the 
proper  nature  of  her  character.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  perfect  as  the 
sleep-walking  scene ;  Siddons  could 
not  have  done  it  better:  and  if 
mesmerism  had  often  such  charming 
pupils,  it  would  soon  become  a  popular 
science.  Her  voice  in  singing  is  most 
charming,  but  I  think  it  strikes  one 
less  with  surprise  at  its  compass,  than 
with  delight  at  the  exquisite  melody 
and  birdlike  clearness  of  its  tones. 
Indeed,  no  more  appropriate  name 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  her  than 
that  by  which  she  is  now  familiar 
throughout  Europe  —  the  peerless 
Nightingale  of  Sweden. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the 
more  ardent  admirers  of  this  delightful 
syren  would  preserve  some  little  mo- 
deration in  their  encomium.  For  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  me  that,  in  actual 
power  of  voice,  she  is  exceeded  by 
several  singers  at  present  on  the  Lon- 
don stage ;  and  whenever  much  physi- 
cal exertion  is  required,  she  fails  to 
electrify  the  audience  with  such  bursts 
of  magnificent  song  as  thrill  from  the 
throat  of  Grisi.  Jenny  Lind  seems  to 
be  quite  aware  of  her  own  capabili- 
ties ;  for  she  has  not  yet  selected  a 
vehement  or  stormy  part,  which  may 
be  said  to  embody  the  highest  operatic 
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tragedy.  And  she  does  wisely  in  con- 
fining herself  to  her  own  sphere,  in 
which  she  has'no  equal.  And  I  do  most 
devoutly  hope  that  all  the  adulation 
and  applause  which  has  been  showered 
npon  her,  may  not  turn  that  sweet 
young  innocent  head;  that  when  her 
period  of  probation  is  over,  she  may 
return  to  Sweden  the  same  Identic  and 
unassuming  creature  as  when  she  left 
it;  and  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  her  na- 
tive Scandinavian  valley,  find  that 
happiness  and  calm  content  of  soul 
which  is  better  than  all  the  plaudits 
of  a  changeable  and  fantastic  world. 

To  tell  you  the  truth.  Bogle,  I  wish 
all  this  row  was  over.  I  am  sick  of 
hot  committee-rooms,  of  gentlemen  in 
horse-hair  wigs,  and  of  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  railway  bills ;  and  I 
long  either  to  be  throwing  a  fly  on  the 
breezy  surface  of  Loch  Awe,  or  enjoy- 
ing a  cool  bowl  of  punch  in  your 
company  at  the  open  window  of  your 
manne  villa  which  looks  out  upon  the 
hills  of  Cowall.  I  no  longer  take 
pleasure  in  white-bait  and  those 
eternal  courses  of  eels  and  diminutive 
flounder  which  constitute  a  fish-dinner 
at  Greenwich,  or  in  the  equally  im- 
varying  repast  which  awaits  one  at 
Richmond  of  a  Sunday.  I  get  quite 
unhappy  as  I  survey  those  gasping 
goldfish  parboiling  in  the  basin  at 
Hampton  Court :  now  that  the  horse- 
chestnuts  have  faded,  Bushy  Park  ap- 
pears to  me  but  a  seedy  sort  of  place  ; 
and  I  have  no  inclination  whatever 
to  trust  myself  in  the  ring  at  Ascot. 
I  am  sigliing  for  a  wimpling  bum  or 
a  green  brae  in  the  north,  where  I  can 
lie  down  upon  the  gowans,  look  up 
into  the  clear  deep  sky,  and  listen  to 
the  pleasant  sounds  that  in  summer 
give  glory  to  a  Scottish  glen.  I 
cannot  see  any  charm  in  the  dusty 
Park,  with  its  long  strings  of  coro- 
netted  carriages — more  than  half  of 
which,  I  am  aft*aid,  are  justly  chal- 
lengeable at  Heralds'  College  —  and 
the  bold,  broad,  Semiramis-like beauty 
of  the  women  who  are  reclining 
luxuriously  within.  Titmarsh  is 
decidedly  right.  It  is  but  a  picture  of 
Vanity  Fair ;  and,  I  fear  me,  vanity 
displayed  in  its  pooresP  and  most 
contemptible  form.  All  that  rivaliy 
of  equipage  —  all  that  glitter  and 
splendour — all  that  parade  of  lazy 
menials    in    crimson     and     orange 
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attire,  fail  to  impress  me  with  any 
thing  like  admiration,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  excite  within  me  the 
smallest  thrill  of  envy.  It  is  but  the 
race  of  wealth,  the  competition  of 
pomp,  the  exhibition  of  pitifal  rivalry 
which  now  whirls]  along  that  smoking 
road:  each  is  striving  to  ontvie  the 
other — not  in  ^eatness,  nor  in  good- 
ness, nor  even  m  substantial  comfort, 
but  simply  in  the  gcw-gaws  and 
trappings  which  are  produced  by  the 
common  artificer.  I  am  not  a  ^^  one- 
ness-of-purposc"  man,  Bogle,  nor  do 
I  set  up  for  an  *^  earnest  spirit  ;*^ 
but  all  this  sort  of  thing  strikes  me 
as  incalculably  mean  and  plebeian. 
There  is,  in  fact,  among  the  English 
people,  especially  the  Londoners,  a 
degree  of  toadyism  and  worship  of  the 
externals  of  Mammon,  which  would 
bo  nttcrly  ludicrous  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  some  countries  a  man 
IS  esteemed  for  his  personal  talents 
and  pretensions ;  in  others,  the  claim 
of  noble  blood  and  unalloyed  descent 
reflects  a  borrowed  splendour  and 
consideration  upon  individuals;  but 
nowhere,  except  here,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  claims  to  rank  put  forward 
on  the  foimdation  of  a  lacquered 
equipage,  and  a  couple  of  flaunting 
and  pimpled  dependants,  for  whose 
sake  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  a  poftion  of  the  human  race  arc 
created  without  the  awful  and  immor- 
tal attribute  of  a  soul !  Aiistocracy- 
liunting,  indeed,  is  a  passion  which  is 
carried  in  London  to  a  most  incredible 
extent.  Much  as  the  son  of  the  soap- 
boiler values  himself  on  his  wealth,  he 
is  yet  a  discontented  person  if  he 
cannot  by  some  means  attach  himself 
to  a  scion  of  nobility,  of  whose  ac- 
(|uaintance  he  may  boast  to  his  less 
fortunate  compeers.  He  will  even  go 
so  far  as  to  pay  hard  money  for  snch 
an  adventitious  distinction ;  and  many 
are  the  thousands  which  annually 
find  their  way  from  ignoble  to  titled 
pockets  for  this  meanest  of  earthly 
privileges.  Nay,  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  possible  form  of  imposture  which 
will  not  be  assumed  by  some,  for  the 
sake  of  constituting  an  imaginary  link 
between  themselves  and  the  members 
of  the  class  whom  they  look  up  to 
with  a  species  of  adoration.  I  shall 
give  you  a  very  pregnant  proof  of  this. 
A  hereditary  tendency  to  corns,  and 
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a  lingering  regard  for  the  ancient 
bond  of  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France,  have  caused  me  for  many 
years  to  snbmit  my  toes  to  papooshes 
of  the  foreign  manufacture.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  is  true,  I  might  have 
undergone  reproach  as  a  discourager 
of  the  home  market — but  all  snch 
scruples  have  been  removed  by  the 
policy  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel.  Accord- 
ingly I  went,  the  other  day,  to  a 
rather  celebrated  warehouse  in  Regent 
Street,  where  ready-made  Parbian 
boots  are  vended ;  and  after  some 
trouble  selected  a  coui)le  of  pairs, 
which  I  fondly  hoped  might  enhance 
the  native  symmetry  of  my  instep. 
When  the  parcel  came  home,  I  opened 
it,  and  the  first  pair  which  I  extri- 
cated bore  on  the  inside  and  on  the 
sole,  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Bosh.  I  thought  at  first  there  might 
be  some  mistake,  but  on  inspection  I 
was  convinced  that  they  were  the 
same  boots  which,  that  morning,  I 
had  fitted  on  unsullied  and  nnniaiiced, 
and,  as  Bosh  and  I  seemed  to  be  of 
about  the  same  calibre  of  pedestal,  I 
felt  no  hesitation  in  perambulating 
London  for  a  couple  of  days  upon  his 
soles.  I  then  drew  forth  the  other 
pair,  which,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
I  found  were  mai'ked  as  the  property 
of  a  certain  Viscount  St  Vitus.  Now, 
I  had  only  experimented  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  right  moiety  of 
these  boots,  and  on  attempting  the 
other,  I  was  annoyed  to*  find  that  my 
heel  was  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  noble  peer.  In  consequence  I 
went  back  to  the  warehouse,  and  thi» 
time  selected  a  virgin  pair  without  spot 
or  blemish,  in  order  that  I  might  pos- 
sess at  least  one  unquestionable  foot- 
ing of  my  own.  It  would  not  do. 
Bogle.  The  boots  were  sent  to  me 
inscribed  as  the  property  of  Lord 
Alfred  Le  Pitcher,  and  at  this  moment 
I  am  installed  in  that  respectable 
nobleman's  leather.  Now,  mark  the 
consequences.  If  I  go  do^vn  to  the 
country,  I  shall  inevitably  be  taken 
either  for  the  Honourable  Augustus, 
who  is  notorious  for  his  defalcations 
in  the  ring,  or  for  Le  Pitcher,  who  is 
proverbially  a  roue  and  a  spendthrift. 
In  the  one  case  I  run  the  risk  of  a 
horse -whipping,  in*  the  other  I  am 
perfectly  certain  to  be  subjected  to  an 
exorbitant  bill.     Or,  supposing  that 
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my  personal  appearance  does  not 
justify  the  noble  imputation,  am  I  to 
run  the  hazard  of  being  charged  as 
an  impostor,  or  possibly  mistaken  for 
a  thief?  Heaven  knows,  I  have  no 
earthly  desire  to  represent  those  dis- 
tinguished personages.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  walk  in  unchallengeable  boots 
of  my  own,  but  I  am  not  permitted 
to  do  so.  Now  I  hold  this  Frenchman 
to  bo  quite  a  genius  in  his  way. 
He  sees  the  leading  foible  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal, 
and  humours  them  to  the  top  of  their 
bent.  Many  a  cadaverous  Cockney 
has  he  dismissed  from  his  apartment 
exulting  and  frolicsome  in  spirit,  and 
convinced  in  Ids  inmost  soul  that  he 
hiis  now  some  tangible  connexion 
w^ith  the  aristocracy,  and  may  possibly 
be  able  to  persuade  some  country 
chambermaid  that  he  is  the  scion  of  a 
noble  house. 

But  I  really  must  break  off  now, 
as  it  is  almost  time  to  go  down  to  the 
committee.  Theperiodof  the  Session 
of  Parliament  seems  as  yet  quite  un- 
certain ;  but  3'ou  may  be  sure  I  shall 


make  as  good  use  of  my  time  as  I 
can.  Our  people  were  thrown,  the 
other  day,  into  a  terrible  state  of  con* 
sternation  by  the  rumour  of  a  disso- 
lution when  the  money  market  was  just 
at  its  tightest ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
thought  that  the  Whigs  would  be 
justified  had  they  taken  the  easiest 
way  of  disposing  of  the  Gordian  knot. 
Peers  Banking  Restriction  Act,  like 
the  car  of  Juggernaut,  was  in  full 
operation,  crushing  under  its  wheels 
the  small  trader  and  every  man  who 
required  credit  throughout  thetM)untry ; 
and  as  the  ministry  had  not  the  courage 
or  the  ability  to  stop  it,  they  might 
with  considerable  grace  have  taken 
up  their  garments  and  fled.  However, 
things  are  now  looking  somewhat 
better;  shares,  though  not  buoyant, 
are  on  the  rise,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
proprietors  are  being  cheered  b}'  the 
prospect  of  a  coming  dividend.  Fai*e- 
well,  Bogle.  Give  my  compliments 
to  Cansh,  and  tell  him  that  the  Pow- 
head^s  Junction  was  yesterday  pitched 
into  limbo. 


SIR  H.  NICOl4A8'S  HI8T0BY  OF  THE  NA\Tr. 


'^  Hku  ancient  British  name,  Clas 
rnerdin^  'the  sea-defended  green  spot,' 
indicated  alike  her  fertility  and  natural 
protection,"  wiutes  Sir  Han-is  Nicolas, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  Naval  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  Clas  werdm  may 
she  still  and  long  deserve  to  be  called — 
*'  the  sea-defended  green  spot!"  Long 
may  she  fight  her  battles  on  the  waste 
of  waters— on  the  im tilled  and  unte- 
nanted plains  of  the  ocean !  Long  may 
she  carry  fortli,  and  oflfer  up,  upon  the 
seas,  her  great  sacrifices  to  the  god  of 
war! 

It  has  been  remarked  that  war, 
though  it  assumes  a  most  terrible  as- 
pect when  to  its  own  proper  dangers 
are  added  all  the  perils  of  the  sea,  is 
yet  carried  on  with  more  humanity,  and 
with  a  more  generous  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity, between  ships  upon  the  ocean 
than  between  armies  upon  land.  ' '  Two 
armies,"  says  Mr  James,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Naval  History,  ''meet  and 


engage:  the  battle  ends,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter continues;  the  pursuing  cavsdry 
trample  upon  and  hew  to  pieces  the 
dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying.  A 
fort  is  stormed,  and  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance carried:  the  garrison  for  their 
brave  defence  are  put  to  the  sword — 
as  for  their  tame  surrender  they  would 
have  been  branded  (and  who  can  say 
unjustly?)  with  cowardice.  Two  ships 
meet  and  engage:  the  instant  the  flag 
of  one  falls,  the  fire  of  the  other 
ceases;  and  the  vanquished  become  the 
guests  rather  than  the  prisonera  of  the 
victors.  In  another  case,  boarding  in 
all  its  fury  succeeds  the  cannonade : 
still  no  cutlass  is  raised  after  posses- 
sion is  complete.  Ag^  :  a  vessel, 
instead  of  flying  fix)m  or  quietly  yield- 
ing to,  boldly  engages  an  opponent  of 
treble  her  strength.  Her  temerity  is 
accepted  as  valour;  and  all  the  mis- 
chief she  may  have  caused — all  the 
blood  she  may  have  siHlt— far  from 
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provoking  the  rage,  does  but  ensure  the 
respect  of  the  captors.  In  a  fourth 
oase,  a  faUl  broadside  sinks  one  ship: 
out  go  the  boats  of  the  other,  and  the 
i^mulation  then  is,  not  who  shall  de- 
stroy, but  who  shall  save  the  greatest 
number  of  the  enemy." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  altogether 
fanciful  to  deduce  that  love  of  fair 
piay,  or  rather  of  fair  fighting,  and  that 
generosity  to  the  vanquished  which 
refuses  to  strike  an  adversary  when 
/town — traits  which  confessedly  dis- 
tinguish the  national  character  of  the 
English — to  these  more  liberal  cus- 
toms which  prevail  in  naval  combat, 
the  form  in  which  war  is  so  well 
known  and  honoured  amongst  them. 
Their  naval  victories,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  won,  fill  the 
imagination  from  the  earliest  yeai*s, 
and  animate  and  regulate  the  com- 
bative propensities  of  the  boy.  Only 
strike  your  colours — know  me  for  your 
bettor, — exclaims  the  young  hero,  and 
his  adversary  may  quit  the  field  un- 
injured— nay,  shall  be  protected  from 
all  other  assailants.  Our  national 
character,  some  may  be  disposed  to 
suggest,  has  given  the  tone  to  our 
naval  combats,  and  not  these  the  tem- 
per which  distinguishes  our  national 
character;  seeing  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  mollifying  in  the  circum- 
stances themselves  of  a  sea-fight. 
Pcriiaps  not;  but  still  the  customs 
which  prevail  in  maritime  warfare 
have  a  less  capricious,  and  what  will 
be  thought  a  less  noble,  cause  than 
the  national  character  of  the  people 
who  have  chiefly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  it.  We  suspect  they  must 
be  traced  to  the  vulgar,  but  the  con- 
stant motive  of  cupidity.  In  a  naval 
combat  one  great  object  of  victory  is 
to  capture  the  vessel  itself— a  prize  in 
which  all  are  interested.  If  it  were 
not  the  custom  to  spare  the  vanquished 
crew — ^if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  the 
custom  to  put  them  to  death,  no 
enemy  would  surrender  his  ship ;  he 
would  radier  set  fire  to  it,  or  sink  it, 
and  sink  with  it  in  the  waves.  Were 
not  the  conquered  secure  of  their  lives 
on  the  surrender  of  their  vessel,  they 
would  have  no  motive  whatever  fbr 
suffering- it  to  become  the  rich  prize  of 
their  adversary.  On  this  account  it  is, 
and  not  because  men  are- a  whit  more 
disposed  to  spare  their  enemies  on  sea: 


than  on  land,  that  by  general  consent 
the  battle  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end 
the  moment  the  flag  is  struck. 

As  to  that  "  fourth  case,"  in  which 
a  fatal  broadside  sinks  one  of  the  com- 
batants, we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling 
may  naturally  take  place,  and  that 
hostility  may  suddenly  change  into 
compassion  on  beholding  their  drown- 
ing enemy  within  the  clutch  of  thefar 
great  common  adversary,  the  sea.  But 
even  this  change  of  feeling  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  previous  habit  of  re- 
garding the  combat  as  definitively 
closed  when  a  ship  has  been  fought  as 
long  as  possible. 

That  it  should  ever  have  been  con- 
sidered a  law  of  war  that  the  captidn 
or  governor  of  a  fort  should  be  put 
to  death  by  the  conqueror  for  having 
attempted  to  hold  an  untenable  place, 
is  only  one  of  those  many  instances 
where  tyranny  and  overbearing  force 
loves  to  clothe  itself  in  the  form  of  law 
or  custom.  The  pretence  of  diminish* 
ing  bloodshed  Is  shallow  enough.  A 
general  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  is 
impatient  at  being  detained  before 
some  insignificant  town  or  fortress, 
and  revenges  himself  by  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary execution  on  the  bold  man  who 
has  ventured  to  oppose  him  with  so 
contemptible  a  force.  Wallenstein,  one 
of  the  proudest  of  men,  and  the  least 
Bcnipulous  of  shedding  blood,  is  said 
to  have  adopted,  more  systematically 
than  any  other  general,  this  so-called 
law  of  war.  If  the  same  custom  has 
never  been  introduced  into  naval 
combats,  it  is  because  there  is  not  even 
the  shallowest  pretext  on  which  it  can 
be  fbunded.  A  ship,  however  inferior 
in  force  to  its  advorsaiy,  if  it  have  no 
chance  of  victory,  may  yet  have  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  governor  of  a 
castle — ho  and  his  castle  are  rooted  to 
the  earth:  the  sea-captain  gives  his 
walls  and  his  artillery  to  the  winds; 
he  and  his  guns,  by  some  skilful 
manoeuvre,  by  some  obstruction  or 
crippling  of  his  foe^  may,  after  a  brief 
encounter,  get  out  of  reach  and  out  of 
sight.  Many  are  the  turns  and  tides 
of  fortune  in  a  naval  engagement; 
all  the  accidents  of  navigation  are 
added  to  those  of  war.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  reason,  therefore,  for  treat- 
ing  with  pecnliar.severity  t^e  captain 
of  a  vessel  who  ref^ises  to  obey  thft 
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summons  of  his  more  powerful  adver- 
sary, but  resolves  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  chance  bis  skill,  his  braver}-, 
and  the  various  incidents  of  a  sea-fight 
may  afford  him. 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  favourably  in- 
fluencing bur  national  character,  as 
well  as  preserving  us  from  many  of  the 
calamities  that  attend  on  war,  that  we 
as  a  nation  have  been  called  upon 
chiefly  to  defend  oui'selvcs  by  means 
of  "our  wooden  walls." 

A  more  national  subject,  or  one  on 
which  there  was  more  evidently  a  va- 
cant space  for  a  new  book.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  could  hardly  have  selected, 
than  this  of  a  history  of  our  Navy 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
period  when  the  Naval  History  of 
Mr  James  commences.  Yet  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  reader  who  sits  down 
to  the  perusal  of  such  a  work  should 
not  be  too  highly  raised.  Nothing  is 
more  glorious  than  the  naval  victories 
which  our  countiy  has  achieved ;  but 
few  things  are  more  monotonous  and 
wearisome  than  the  description  of  a 
series  of  naval  engagements.  There 
is  the  same  repeated  account  of  masts 
shot  away  or  "badly  wounded,"  of 
rigguig  cut  to  pieces,  sails  rent  and 
riddled,  and  shattered  hulls ;  till  the 
ships,  not  the  men,  seem  the  real  com- 
batants, and  it  appears  to  be  a  contest 
between  oak  thnoers  and  cannon-balls, 
between  the  power  of  endurance  in  the 
wooden  fabric  and  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder.  A  naval  battle  is 
alwavs  split  into  detaUs ;  if  two  hos- 
tile fleets  encounter,  no  matter  of  what 
magnitude,  it  is  still  but  a  multitude  of 
single  combats  between  ship  and  ship. 
When  we  have  gone  through  the  inci- 
dents of  one  or  two  of  these  tremendous 
duels,  it  must  require  iu  the  Idstoriau 
singular  power  of  narration  to  induce 
us  to  proceed  to  the  final  destruction 
and  capture  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  If 
any  thing  could  abate  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  Englishman  in  the  naval  heroes 
of  his  country,  it  would  be  the  obliga- 
tion to  read  a  detailed  account  of  the 
victories  they  had  achieved.  Very 
feeble  Is  the  cheer  we  give  for  Tra- 
falgar, after  reading  all  we  can 
read  of  Mr  Jameses  account  of  the 
battle. 

Not  by  any  means  that  naval  war- 
fare is  destitute  of  its  stirring  annals, 


and  of  adventures  which  have  all  thc- 
colouring  of  romance.  But  the  inte- 
rest of  the  narrative  does  not  rise  with 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
occasion.  It  is  in  the  single  combat 
of  detached  frigates — in  the  perils  and 
fortunes  of  the  light  cruiser,  probablpr 
some  frigate's  tender — that  the  inci- 
dent which  stirs  the  blood  is  most  fre- 
qnentlv  encountered.  A  little  gun- 
brig,  the  Speedy,  mounting  its  four- 
teen four-pounders,  and  manned  by 
some  forty  men  with  a  few  boys,  is 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  cutting 
up  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Spaniard, 
who  thereupon  despatch,  firom  several 
ports,  armed  vessels  in  pursuit  of  her. 
One  of  these,  the  Gamo,  (we  arc 
abridging  one  of  Mr  James's  narra- 
tives) a  thirty-two-gun  zebec  frigate, 
by  means  of  hanging  or  closed  ports, 
decoys  the  Speedy  within  hail,  and  then 
drawing  thesfe  suddenly  up,  discovers 
her  heavy  battery.  Against  stratagem 
let  stratagem  be  first  tried.  The  Eng- 
lish captain  hoists  Danish  colours,  and 
parades  upon  the  gangway  a  man 
dressed  in. the  costume  of  a  Danish 
officer,  who  roars  ouit  something  which 
with  the  Spani^  passes  for  the 
Danish  language.  The  Gamo  is,  how- 
ever, but  half  satisfied,  and  sends  her 
boat  with  an .  officer  to  make  more 
particular  inquiries.  Him  they 
softly  hail  before  he  can  well  get 
alongside,  and  inform — in  some  other 
language,  we  presume,  than  their 
Danish—that  their  brig  has  lately 
quitted  one  of  the  Barbary  ports ; 
remin^ng  him  that  a  nearer  visit 
will  subject  him  and  his  ship  to 
a  long  quarantine.  This  he  knows 
wen  enough ;  'so,  after  a  few  mutual 
salutations  and  wavlngs  of  the  hand, 
the  vessels  part  company,  one  glad  at 
having  escaped  the  plague,  the  other 
equjdly  glad,  one  might  suppose,  at 
having  escaped  capture. 

But  not  at  all.  The  ofiiccrs  and 
men  of  the  English  brig  had  been  all 
impatience  to  encounter  their  superior 
antagonist,  and  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  try  their  fourteen  four-pound- 
ers and  their  forty  men  and  some  boys 
against  the  thirty-two  long  guns  of 
their  opponent,  and  their  crew  of  some 
three  hundred  men.  Lord  Cochrane — 
for  he  it  was  who  commanded  the 
Speedy— oil  learning  this  disposition 
of  his  crew,  promised  them,  if  ho  again 
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fell  in  with  the  Spaniard,  to  give  fnll 
scope  to  their  wishes.  "  On  the  6th 
of  May,  at  daylight,  the  Speedy  bein^ 
close  off  Barcelona,  desciied  a  sau 
standing  towards  her.  Chase  was 
given,  bnt  owing  to  light  winds  it 
was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  the  two 
vessels  got  within  mutual  gun-shot. 
The  Sp^y  soon  discovered  that  the 
armed  2ebec  approaching  her  was  her 
old  friend  tne  Gamo.  The  former, 
then  close  under  the  latter's  lee, 
tacked  and  commenced  action.  After 
a  forty-five  minutes'  cannonade,  in 
which  the  Speedy,  with  all  her  ma^ 
nceuvring,  could  not  evade  the  hca^T^ 
t>roadsides  of  the  Gamo,  and  had 
sustained  in  consequence  a  loss  of 
three  seamen  killed  and  five  wounded. 
Lord  Cochrane  determined  to  board. 
With  this  intent  the  Speedy  ran  close 
along  side  the  Gamo;  and  the  crew  of 
the  British  vessel,  headed  by  their 
gallant  commander,  made  a  simul- 
taneous rush  from  every  part  of  her 
npon  the  deck  of  the  Spaniard.  For 
about  ten  minutes  the  combat  waa 
<iesperate,  especially  in  the  waist ;  but 
the  impetuosity  of  the  assault  was  ir- 
resistible ;  the  Spanish  colours  were 
struck,  and  the  Gamo  became  the 
prize  of  the  Speedy  1 " 

There  is  more  to  interest  the  im- 
agination in  a  detail  of  this  compara- 
tively insignificant  combat  than  in  the 
mancBuvres  and  engagement  of  a  whole 
fieet.  They  are  the  episodes  in  the 
-groat  war  that  supply  the  naval  his- 
torian with  his  most  stirring  narra- 
tives. Even  the  frigate's  tender  has 
a  more  romantic  history  than  the  fri- 
gate herself,  combining  in  her  solitary 
cruise  all  the  charms  of  adventure 
with  all  the  perils  and  enterprise  of 
war.  Few,  we  suspect,  go  steadily 
through  Mr  James's  history  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile;  and' there  are  few, 
perhaps,  who  do  not  retrace  their 
-steps  to  read  a  second  time  his  account, 
succinct  and  unadorned  as  it  is,  of 
the  tender  of  the  Abergavenny.  We 
will  indulge  our  own  readers  with  a 
portion  of  it. 

^^  Amongst  the  many  weary  hours,'' 
writes  Mr  James,  ^^  to  which  a  naval 
life  is  subject,  none  surely  can  equal 
those  passed  on  board  a  stationary 
flag-ship ;  especially  in  a  port  where 
4bere  is  a  constant  egress  and  regress 
^f  eroisers;    some  sailing  forth  to 


seek  prizes,  others   returning   with 

?rizes  already  in  their  possession, 
during  the  whole  of  1799  and  a  great  • 
part  of  1800  the  fifty-four-gun  ship 
Abergavenny,  as  she  lay  moored  in 
Port  Royal  harbour,  Jamaica,  daily 
exposed  her  ofllcers  and  men  to  these 
Tantalusian  torments.  At  length  it 
was  suggested  that  a  small  tender 
sent  off  the  east  end  of  the  island 
might  acquire  for  the  parent  ship 
some  share  of  the  honours  that 
were  reaping  around  her.  A  thirty- 
eight-gun  frigate*s  launch  having 
been  obtained,  and  armed  with 
a  swivel  in  the  bow,  the  next  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  an  officer  who,  to 
a  willingness,  would  add  the  other 
requisites  for  so  bold  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise.  It  was  not  every  man 
who  would  like  to  be  cramped  up 
night  and  da^  in  an  open  boat,  exr 
posed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  as  well 
as  to  capture  from  some  of  the  many 
pickaroons  that  infested  the  coast. 
An  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Aber- 
gavenny, one  on  whom  nature  had 
conferred  an  ardent  mind, — ^faabit,  an 
indifference  about  personal  comfort, — 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  active 
8er\'ice  an  experience  in  all  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  consented 
to  take  charge  of  the  cruiser-boat. 
Mr  Michael  Fitton  soon  gave  proo& 
of  his  fitness  fo^i  the  task  he  had 
undertaken;  and  the  crew  of  tho 
Abergavenny  could  now  and  then 
greet  a  prize  of  their  own  among  the 
many  that  dropped  anchor  near  them. 

^^  Late  in  December  1800,  Lieuten- 
ant Fitton  transferred  himself  and 
his  crew  to  one  of  their  prizes,  a 
Spanish  privateer,  a  felucca  of  about 
fifty  tons,  mounting  one  long  twelve- 
pounder  on  a  traversing  carriage, 
with  a  screw  to  raise  it  from  tne 
hold  when  wanted  for  use.  Having 
embarked  on  board  of  her,  and 
stowed  as  well  as  he  could  his  crew  of 
forty-four  men  and  officers,  Lieute- 
nant Fitton,  early  in  January,  sailed 
out  to  cruise  on  the  Spanish  main." 

After  destroying  many  of  the  small 
craft  of  the  enemy  which  had  been 
committing  vexatious  depredations  on 
the  West  Indian  commerce,  and  hav- 
ing suffered  much  himself  from  a  suc- 
cession of  storms,  and  refitted  his  now 
crazy  vessel  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
*^he  bore  up  to  Carthagena,  intending 
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to  coast  dowu  tlio  main  to  Porto- 
bello,  in  the  liopos  of  being  able  to 
capture  or  cut  out  some  vessel  that 
might  answer  to  carry  his  crew  and 
himself  to  Jamaica.  On  the  23d  of. 
January,  early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
tender  was  hauling  round  Cape  Ro- 
sario,  a  schooner  was  discovered,  to 
which  she  immediately  gave  chase. 
The  schooner,  which  was  the  Spanish 

fuarda-costa  Santa  Maria  of  six 
pierced  for  ten)  long  six-poundei's, 
ten  swivels,  and  sixty  men,  com- 
manded by  Don  Jos^  Corel,  a  few 
hours  only  from  Carthagena,  bore 
down  to  reconnoitre  the  lugger.  As 
the  latter  had  her  gun  below,  and  as 
many  of  her  men  hid  from  view  as 
the  want  of  a  barricade  would  per- 
mit, the  former  readily  approached 
within  gun-shot.  Lieutenant  Fitton 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
showing  how  well  his  men  could 
handle  their  twelve-pounder.  It  was 
.aoou  raised  up,  and  discharged  re- 
peatedly in  quick  succession,  with 
evident  effect. 

*^  After  about  thirty  minutes*  firing 
with  cannon  and  musketr}%  the  Santa 
Maria  sheered  off,  and  directed  her 
course  for  the  Isle  of  Varus,  evidently 
with  intent  to  run  on  shore.  Her 
.persevering  opponent,  with  his  one 
gnu,  stuck  close  to  her,  plying  her 
well  with  shot  grofit  and  small;  but 
the  t^^nder  was  unable  to  grapple  with 
the  schooner  because  the  latter  had 
the  wind.  At  length  the  Santa 
Maria  grounded,  and  Lieutenant 
Fitton,  aware  that  if  the  schooner 
landed  her  men  in  the  bushes,  no 
attempt  of  his  people  would  avail, 
cased  off  the  lugger's  sheets,  and  ran  her 
also  on  shore  about  ten  yards  from  the 
Santa  Maria.  The  musketry  of  the 
latter,  as  she  heeled  over,  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  tender's  men,  who  had  no  barri- 
cades to  shelter  them-;  but  Lieutenant 
Fitton  leaped  overboard,  and  with  his 
sword  in  his  mouth,  followed  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  crew,  simiiarb/ 
armedy  swam  to,  boarded,  and,  altera 
stout  resistance,  carried  the  schooner. 
^^  Four  or  five  that  were  on  the  sick 
list,  heedless  alike  of  the  doctor's 
injunctions  and  their  own  feeble  state, 
sprang  over  the  side  with  their  com- 
rades ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  nearly 
perished  in  consequence  of  then*  in- 
ability to  struggle  with  the  waves. 


*^Thc  Spauisli  inhabitants  having 
collected  along,  and  opened  afire  from, 
the  shore,  and  the  prize  having 
grounded  too  fast  to  be  got  off,  Lieu- 
tenant Fitton  took  out  of  her  what  was 
most  wanted  for  his  own  vessel, 
landed  the  prisoners  (for  whom,  be- 
ing without  a  'tween-decks,  he  had 
no  room)  and  even  the  dead,  and  then 
set  the  vessel  on  fire.  Having  effec- 
tually destroyed  this  Spanish  guarda- 
costa,  the  Abergavenny's  tender 
sailed  back  to  Jamaica,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  reached  Black  Biver  with 
scarcely  a  gallon  of  water  on  board.'^ 
— (Jameses  NanKtl  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
563.)  These  sea-tigers,  swimming 
with  their  swords  in  their  mouths — 
climbing  in  this  fashion  the  steep 
Sides  of  a  defended  vessel — assailing^ 
taking  it — then  landing  safely  the 
conquered  and  tlieir  very  dead,  before 
they  set  fire  to  it — hei*e  is  war  in  all 
its  pristine  ferocity,  while  the  fight  is 
forward,  and  in  its  most  humanised 
and  generous  mood  when  the  victory 
is  won. 

How  the  present  writer.  Sir  Harrif^ 
Nicolas,  will  acquit  himself  in  the 
description  of  naval  engagements,  we 
can  hardly  judge,  as  the  first  volume 
only  of  his  work  is  yet  published,  and 
this  does  not  bring  him  into  the  era  of 
broadsides,  and  ^^  tremendous  cannon- 
ading." This  volume  addresses  itself 
rather  to  the  naval  antiquarian  than  to 
the  professional  seaman,  or  the  enthu- 
siast in  naval  exploits.  It  contains 
much  intei'csting  material ;  and  it  is 
rather  our  object  to  give  some  account 
of  its  contents,  than  to  pass  an  elabo- 
cate  criticism,  which  would  bo  some- 
what premature,  upon  a  work  of  which 
we  have  merolv  the  commencement 
before  us. 

In  a  manly,  distinct,  and  well  writ- 
ten preface,  the  author  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  sources  of  bis  details^ 
and  of  the  course  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed for  himself  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subject.  Our  old  chrouiclers 
have  hitherto,  it  seems,  been  the  solo 
source  fix)m  which  historians  have 
derived  their  accounts  of  the  naval 
transactions  of  the  earlier  reigns  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  has  illustrated,  corrected,  and 
enlarged  the  scanty  and  often  preca- 
rious information  which  these  old 
chroniclers  afford,  by  a  variety  of  dc~ 
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tails  extracted  from  the  public  records. 
These  detjdls  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  always  of  an  interesting  or  popular 
character,  but  their  utility  will  not  be 
questioned,  and  tlie  industry  which  Ls 
here  displayed  in  collecting  them  will 
meet  with  it«  due  acknowledgment  and 
undisputed  praise. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  subject 
our  author  has  made  two  great  divi- 
sions. 

"I.  The  civil  history — containing 
the  formation,  economy,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  navy. 

"II.  The  military  history. 

"To  the  first  division  belong  the 
construction,  the  size,  rig,  appearance, 
tonnage,  curmament,  stores,  equipment, 
and  expense  of  the  various  classes  of 
vessels;  the  manner  in  which  ships 
and  seamen  were  obtained  by  the 
crown,  and  the  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crews,  their 
pay,  provisions,  prize-money,  and 
discipline.  Under  this  division,  every 
thing  else  relating  to  the  na\7'  has 
been  noticed ;  namely  the  Cinque 
Ports,  dock-yards,  lighthouses,  pilot- 
age, maritime  laws,  the  law  of  wreck, 
taxes  and  other  contributions  for 
naval  subsidies,  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, the  rigiit  of  England  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the  invention 
of  the  compass  and  of  the  modem 
rudder,  the  national  flag,  &c.  To 
these  statements  are  added  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  admirals,  and 
other  persons,  who  have  been  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  their  talents 
or  prowess  at  sea. 

"The  second  division  treats  only 
of  active  naval  proceedings ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  employment  of  ships  in  pira- 
tical acts,  military  expeditions,  re- 
markable-voyages, and,  of  course,  all 
sea-fights." 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  on  which  information 
is  promised,  and  so  far  as  the  work 
has  advanced,  the  performance  by  no 
means  belies  the  promise :  on  almost 
all  these  topics  something  is  added, 
of  more  or  less  impoitancc,  to  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge.  The  classi- 
fication, however,  here  adopted  has 
this  great  inconvenience,  it  obliges  the 
anthor  to  travel  twice  over  the  same 
epoch,  first  for  his  civil,  and  then  for 
his  military  history  of  the  navy.  As 
the  same  public  events  are  necessarily 
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alluded  to  in  both  departments,  an  air 
of  repetition  is  thrown  over  the  book, 
and  the  reader  finds  himself  on  two 
or  three  occasions  brought  back  to  the 
commencement  of  some  king^s  reign, 
— an  Alfred  or  a  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion, — whom  he  thought  he  had  letl 
long  ago  behind  him.  This  repetition 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  not  unconscious 
of,  but  thinks  it  "  inevitable ; "  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little 
more  pains  bestowed  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials  might  have 
obviated  this  disagreeable  cfiiect,  pro- 
duced by  the  retracing  of  his  steps. 
With  a  little  more  labour  of  the 
artistic  kind,  with  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  subordinate  toils  of  com- 
position, he  might,  we  imagine,  have 
so  kept  his  materials  together  as  to 
have  come  down  the  stream  of  time 
in  one  voyage,  with  both  civil  and 
military  equipage  on  board.  This 
ascending  again  and  descending  a 
second  time,  with  a  cargo  which  to  all 
appearance  might  have  been  stowed 
away  on  the  first  voyage,  gives  an 
unusual  tediousness  to  our  mode  of 
progression.  This  want  of  a  skilful 
arrangement,  and  dexterous  blending 
of  his  materials,  together  with  the 
dryness  of  some  of  the  details — ^which 
many  readers  will  think  should  have 
been  relegated  to  an  appendix — will 
operate  against  the  popularity  of  the 
work.  But  a  popular  work  it  was 
not  the  ambition  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
to  produce :  he  has  compiled  one  which 
will  be  highly  useful  to  the  laborious 
student  of  history.  We  must  add, 
too,  lest  we  should  be  creating  a  false 
impression,  Uiat  the  idlest  of  readers, 
allowing  for  a  little  shipping,  may 
peruse  it  with  interest.  And  in  point 
of  style,  the  work  has  one  invariable 
charm :  it  is  free  from  all  affectation — 
simple,  manly,  straightforward  —  a 
charm  which,  next  to  that  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence,  is  the 
greatest  and  the  rarest. 

Our  history  of  the  navy  begins,  as 
may  be  supposed,  from  the  invasion 
of  C«sar,  and  with  the  scanty  notices 
he  has  recorded  of  the  maritime  skill 
of  these  barbarian  islanders  whom  he 
both  discovered  and  conquered.  From 
these  notices  it  would  appear  that  our 
British  ancestors,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Caesar,  were  more  ad- 
vanced in  naval  architectuixi  than  were 
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the  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  at  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  possession 
of  the  island.  But  the  British  navj, 
Avhatever  it  might  have  been,  seemed 
to  pass  away  with  the  Roman  name 
and  the  Roman  protection,  and  our 
history  may  be  said  to  have  its  true 
commencement  with  the  shipping  of 
our  nothern  invaders  and  settlers. 
There  is  no  line  of  JiUation  between 
the  Saxon  and  the  British  navy ;  it 
is  the  northmen  we  must  regard  as 
our  direct  naval  ancestors.  We  open 
the  work  of  Sir  Harris  at  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  the  Anglo-Saxoti 
shipping. 

"  However  much  the  vessels  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  may  have  differed  from 
each  other  in  length,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  though  described  as 
*  ships'  or  *  long  ships,'  these  vessels 
were,  in  fact,  only  large,  deep,  open, 
undecked  boats,  and  that  none  of 
them  exceeded  fifty  tons  in  burden. 
Tlicir  prows  and  stems  were  con- 
siderably elevated;  and  one  or  both 
were  usually  ornamented  with  effigies 
of  men,  birds,  lions,  or  other  animals, 
which  were  sometimes  gilded.  To  a 
single  mast,  supported  by  a  few 
shrouds,  or  rather  stays,*  a  largo 
square  sail  was  suspended,  which 
could  only  have  been  useful  when  go- 
ing large,  or  before  the  wind ;  hence 
their  main  dependence  in  contrary 
^uids  and  calms  was  upon  their  oars. 
The  modem  mdder  being  unknown 
for  many  centuries  after  this  period, 
they  were  steered  by  paddles  fixed  to 
the  quarter.  While  the  steei*sman, 
who  was  also  the  captain  or  roaster, 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  pilot,  held  the 
paddle  in  one  hand,  he  kept  the  sheet 
of  the  sail  in  the  other,  thus  guiding 
and  providing  for  the  safety  of  his 
vessel  at  the  same  time.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  for  any  purpose  these  vessels 
ever  carried  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
men ;  and  when  not  employed  they 
were  drawn  up  on  the  sea-shore.  .  .  . 

"A   very    interesting    account  is 

S'ven  by  northem  historians  of  the 
anish  fleets  which  so  frequently 
harassed  this  country.  The  crews 
.obeyed  a  single  chief,  whom  they 
styled  their  'King,*  and  who  also 
commanded  them  on  land  ;  who  was 
always  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who 
never  slept  beneath  a  raftered  roof, 
nor  ever   drained    the   bowl   by    a 


sheltered  hearth — a  glowing  picturo 
of  their  wild  and  predatory  habits. 
To  these  qualities  a  celebrated  sea- 
chieftain,  called  Olaf,  added  extra- 
ordinary eloquence,  and  great  personal 
strength  and  agility.  He  was  second 
to  none  as  a  swimmer,  could  walk  upon 
the  oars  of  his  vessel  while  they  wei*e 
in  motion,  could  throw  three  darts 
into  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and 
catch  two  of  them  alternately,  and 
could  moreover  huri  a  lance  with 
each  hand ;  but  he  was  impetuous, 
cruel,  and  revengeful,  and  *  prompt  to 
dare  and  do."*— (P.  9.) 

To  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
naval  antiquities  of  this  period  would 
appear  to  be  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
There  were  a  class  of  ve^els,  we  are 
told,  called  "  ceols,"  probably  longer, 
nanxxwcr,  dnd  of  less  burden  than 
others,  but  which  Sir  Harris  will  not 
venture  to  describe  mom  accurately. 
"In  a  later  document,''  he  adds, 
"they  arc  classed  with  'hulks,'  but 
there  is  as  much  uncertainty  about  an 
ancient  'hulk,'  as  about  an  ancient 
•ccol.»" 

Alfi*ed,  our  first  adrahral,  as  he  has 
been  justly  called,  was  also  the  best 
shipwright  of  his  day;  ho  not  only 
led  the  way  to  naval  Victory,  but  ho 
also  built  snips  of  an  iinproveid  stnic- 
ture,  and  of  a  greater  magnitude  than 
had  ever  been  seen  before.  "They 
were  fhll-nigh  twice  as  long  as  the 
others ; "  says  the  chronicler,  "  some 
had  sixty  bars,  and  some  had  more ; 
thev  were  both  swifter  aind  steadier, 
and  also  higher  than  the  others. 
They  were  shapeil  neither  like  the 
Frisian  nor  the  Danish ;  but  so  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  \i'^uld  be 
most  efficient."  Evidently  a  man  of 
original  genius,  this  Alfred.  Taking 
himself  the  command  of  his  "long 
ships,"  he  conquered  the  Danes  in 
several  battles,  and  in  particular  re- 
pelled ia  certain  invasion  of  one 
Hasting  who  had  made  a  camp  at 
Boulogne !  where  he  had  collected  his 
infantry  and  cavalry  and  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sail. 

Li  the  reign  of  Edgar,  If  our  ships 
were  still  small,  they  were  numerous 
enough.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
monkish  historians  of  this  reign,  his 
fleet  consisted  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  sail,  "all  very  stout  ones;" 
some  say  foiur  thousand,  and  others 
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four  thousand  eight  hundred.  But 
these  monkish  historians  were  not 
only  tempted,  in  gratitude  to  their 
munificent  patron,  to  extol  his  power 
to  their  utmost ;  thej  were  probably 
quite  ignorant  of  nautical  affairs. 
They  were  not  likely  to  be  much 
better  inibrmed  on  the  shipping  of 
tlieir  own  country  than  thoy  were  of 
the  geography  of  the  island  on  whidi 
thoy  were  living ;  and  of  the  singular 
notions  on  this  sul^^  sometimes 
entertained  by  these  recluses,  we 
have  authentic  testimony.  Uere 
their  ignorance  ean  be  convicted. 
Edgar's  fleets  ^^all  ^tout  ones,'*  as 
they  were,  have  passed  away,  and 
none  can  tell  what  their  number  may 
have  been;  but  the  hills,,  and  seaa, 
and  rivers,  which  they  misdcscribed 
in  their  maps,  still  remftin  to  speak 
for  thems^v<».  ^^In  some  of  th^ese 
maps  of  the  twelfth  ceptuiy,''  (dis* 
covered  in  the  monasteries  at  the 
time  of  their.  fiuppre8si<>n  by  Henry 
VIII.,)  Sootlaod  is  represented  as  an 
island  sepiarated  from  England  by  an 
aim  of  the  sea.  Ireland  is  also 
divided  In  two  tiytbe  river  Boyne, 
which, is  . represented  AS  a  canal  coi^- 
necting  the  Irish  Channel  with  the 
Atlantic.  Ilie  towns  are  .drawn  in 
them  ojf  A  disproportiooatc  size,  and 
the  abbejfa,  with  the  walls,  gates,  and 
belft*oys,  occnpy  so  great  a  space  as  to 
leave  little  room  (or  the  rivers/*  &c,* 

If  the:  Anglo-Saxona  haa  been 
ciqpable  of  manning  such  a  fleet  as  is 
here  des<;ribcd,  they  must  have  been 
sad-  poltrooua  to-  have  snccuroi)ed  as 
they  did  to  the  Dai^  under  Swain 
and  Canute — the  naval  heroes  who 
next,  appear  in  review  before,  us. 
This  Canute,  aflker  all  his  victories, 
is  remembered  chiefly,  and  remem- 
beired  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
ehUd  amongst  us,  by  the  singular 
dialogue  he  is  said  once. to  have  neld 
with  the  8ea«  We  must  quote  the 
«tory  again  for  the  sake,  of  the  com- 
mentaiy  which  is  here  attached  to  it. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  by  the  way,  that 
the  story  has  escaped — it  is  a  very 
narrow  escape — from  the  clutches  of 
historical  criticism. 

*^  The  anecdote  by  which  the  name 
of  Canute  is  best  known  to  posterity, 


thouffh  unnoticed  by  the  Saxon 
annalist,  stands  on  the  authority  of 
an  early  historian.  *  Besides  many 
splendid  warlike  deeds,*  savs  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
*'  Canute  did  three  elegant  and  cele- 
brated things,  of  which  the  following 
was  Uie  most  memorable :  Being  at 
Southampton  in  idl  regal  pomp,  he 
placed  himself  on  a  seat  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  addressing  the  flowing^tide 
with  an  air  of  authority,  said,  ^Thou, 
O  sea !  art  subject  to  me,  as  is  the 
land  on  which  I  sit ;  nor  js  there  any 
one  therein  who  dare  resist  my  com- 
mands ;  now  I  enjoin  thee  neither  to 
approach  my  land,  nor  presume  to 
wet  the  feet  or  garments  of  thy 
sovereign.'  But  the  tide  rising,  as 
usual,  soon  wetted  his  feet  and  legs, 
and  the  king,  retreating,  exclaimed, — 
^  Let  every  inhabitant  of  the'  worid 
know  that  the  power  of  kings  is  a  vain 
and  trifling  thing,  nor  is  there  any 
one  worthy  of  the  name  of  king  but 
He  at  whose  nod  the  heavens,  and 
earth,  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
are,  obey  his  eternal  laws.*  From 
this  time  Canute  never  wore  the 
crown,  but  placing  it  upon  the  head 
of  an  ima^ge  of  the  crucifixion,  set  a 
great  example  of  humility  to  futnra 


'*  The  world,**  adds  our  author,  "has 
always  seen,  iii  this  beautifbl  anec- 
dote, a  striking  lesson  to  courtly 
sycophanta ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
two  profound  lawyers  to  discover  in 
it  an  important  j^litical  fact,  they 
having  gravely  insisted  that  the  king 
thereby  most  ex,pressly  Asserted  the 
seia  to  be  a  part  of  his  dominions.** — 

(P.  18.) 

How  far  the  two  profound  lawyers, 
in  their  argument  for  England's  domi- 
nion of  the  seas,  could  strengthen 
theur  case  from  the  title  which  Canute 
the  Dane  chose  to  bear,  we  stop  not 
to  inquire ;  but  it  gives  its  full  mean- 
ing and  point  to  the  popular  anecdote 
to  understand  of  Canute,  that  he 
claimed  a  dominion  over  the  sea  as 
well  as  the  land,  and  that  his  title 
proclaimed  him  to  be  lord  of  the 
ocean.  Otherwise,  his  refusal  to  wear 
the   crown  after   the  contumacious 


*  MarUlme  and  Inland  Diteovery,  Vol.  i.  p.  230.  ] 
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rising  of  the  waters,  and  his  suspend- 
ing it  on  the  holy  image,  would  be 
devoid  of  any  peculiar  signifioance. 
Lt  was  as  monarch  of  the  sea  that  he 
declared  himself  dethroned  by  the 
rebellious  waves. 

However  numerous  the  fleets  which 
our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  capable 
of  occasionally  collecting — as,  for  in- 
stance, Edward  the  Confessor  when 
threatened  by  an  invasion  from 
Norway  —  it  is  evident  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  towards  cs- 
tabUshing  a  permanent  ua'^al  force. 
For  when.  William  the  Conqueror 
Invaded  England,  although  his  great 
preparations  were  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  he  had  taken  no  pains  whatever 
to  conceal  his  design,  the  attempt  was 
not  made  to  encounter  him  at  sea; 
idl  was  left  to  the  issue  of  the  battle 
upon  land.  And  William  himself 
had  so  little  appreciation  of  any  naval 
power  attached  to  the  possession  of 
the  island,  that  he  burne^l  his  ships  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  merely  to  give 
bis  men  an  additional  motive  for 
their  comiige. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  given  us 
here  an  engraving  of  the  vessel  in 
which  William  himself  set  sail  from 
Normandy — a  copy  from  the  cele- 
brated Bayeux  tapestry;  and  on 
several  other  occasions  we  are  pre- 
sented with  etchings  taken  from  some 
antique  ret)reseu1tation.  These  are 
well  to  have,  and  curious  to  look  at ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  extract  any 
information  whatever  from  such  de- 
signs, it  being  impossible  to  know 
what  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  rode 
state  of  the  pictorial  art,  and  wiiat  to 
the  rude  condition  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. It  would  be  almost  as  safe 
to  take  our  notion  of  a  Chinese  junk 
firom  the. ships  we  see  sailing  in  the 
sky  upon  their  porcelain  ware,  as  to 
derive  our  ideas  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  ship  from  the  tapestry  of 
the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  ladies. 
Hiough  needle-woric  was  in  such 
repute  and  perfection,  that  we  are 
told  by  Miss  Strickland,  qnotuig 
Malmsbury,  how  ^^  the  proficiency  of 
the  four  sisters  of  King  Athelstane  in 
weaving  and  embroidery  procured 
these  royal  spinsters  the  addresses  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,'*  we 
rndSt  still  take  leave  to  think  that  the 
fidelity  of  representation  was  often 


somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  worsted  work.  In  this  en- 
graving, the  unhappy  pilot  or  steers- 
man, while  he  is  working  his  paddle- 
rudder  with  one  hand,  holds  the  sail 
in  the  other,  holds  it  bodily  by  the 
sheet  in  his  extended  hand,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  belaying  phi,  or 
even  of  a  rope.  Are  we  to  ii3er  from 
this,  that  the  sunplc  expedient  of 
turning  a  rope  round  a  pin  to  hold  the 
sail  the  firmer  and  the  easier,  with 
capability  of  slackening  it  at  pleasure, 
was  unknown  in  these  times,  or  that 
the  fair  artist  had  but  slender  know- 
ledge of  the  management  of  sailing 
cnS?  We  are  i^rmod  that  the 
original  exhibits  a  tri-coloured  sail  of 
three  broad  stripes,  brown,  yellow, 
and  red:  who  can  tell  us  whether 
these  say  oolouni  had  any  other  origin 
than  the  taste  of  the  needle- woman, 
and  the  claims  of  the  worsted  work  ? 
SirHarrisNicolashas  gravely  observed 
that  there  are  more  shields  hung  round 
the  outside  of  the  vessel  than  there 
are  men  within  it — which  might  have 
been  anticipated  without  counting 
them,  as  it  was  much  easier  to  work 
a  round  shidd  than  oven  such  figures 
as  are  here  intended  to  pass  for  men. 
We  must  plainly  be  content  with  as 
many  men  as  she  of  the  needle  can 
manage. 

The  accession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, owing  to  the  contempt  whicli 
the  Norman  had  of  commerce,  and  the 
little  care  he  took  to  protect  or  honour 
the  merchant — (little  would  he  have 
dreamedof  ennobling,  asdidthe  Saxon, 
the  man  who  had  made  three  voyages ! ) 
— ^must  have  retarded  thp  progress  of 
England  as  a  naval  })ower.  Land  and 
castles,  forests  and  hunting- fields, 
were  all  the  Normans  thought  of. 
Bat  thought  chivalry  was  no  fnend  to 
commerce  or  to  navigation,  tho 
crusading  spirit  which  seized  upon  all 
the  knights  of  Europe,  gave  fresli 
employment  and  a  new  impetus  to  our 
.marine.  It  is  thus  that  the  reign  of 
Bichard  CcBur-de-Lion  came  to  be  au 
important  epoch  in  our  naval  history. 
His  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  in- 
curred the  necessity  of  bnilding  many 
and  large  vessel;  voyages  were  to  bo 
perfomrad  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  British  navy  made  its  first 
conquest  in  distant  seas — the  isle  of 
Cyprus. 
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^*  The  EogliBh  navy  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  large  galleys,  afterwards 
called  gsdliasses  and  galiones,  small 
and  light  galleys  for  war,  and  of 
busses,  which  were  large  ships  of 
burden,  with  a  bluft'bow  and -bulging 
sides,  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops,  stores,  provisions,  and 
merchandise.  No  drawing  or  de- 
scription of  English  ships  before  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II.  jostifles 
the  idea  that  they  had  ever  more 
than  one  mast;  bUt  some  of  the 
bosses  in  the  fleet  which  accompanied 
King  Richard  I.  from  Messina  to 
Cyprus,  are  said  to  have  had  ^  a 
three<fokl  expansion  of  sails ' — an  am- 
biguous expression,  which  may  mean 
that  they  had  three  sails  on  one  mast, 
or  that  the  sails  were  affixed  to  two 
or  more  masts." — (P.  75.) 

These  small  craft,  so  gaily  decorated, 
sailing  and  rowing  togetiier  in  even 
lines,  and  in  such  close  order  that 
each  ship  was  within  hail  of  its  nei^- 
bour,  with  the  armour  of  the  knights, 
their  spears  and  their  pennons,  seen 
glittering  within  them,  and  their 
shields  ranged  on  the  outside,  must 
have  presented  a  very  pictiwesque 
appearance,  especially  when  sproid 
out  in  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  ^^As  soon  as  the 
people  heaid  of  the  arrival  of  Richard 
at  the  port  of  Messina,"  says  a  oon- 
tomporary  writer,  Vinesauf,  ^^they 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  shore  to  be- 
:hold  the  gloiionsKing  of  England,  and 
at  a  distance  saw  the  sea  covered 
with  innumerable  galleys ;  and  the 
sounds  of  trumpets  from  afar,  with  the 
sharper  and  shriller  blasts  of  dsuions, 
resounded  in  their  ears;  and  they 
beheld  the  galleys  rowhig  in  order 
nearer  to  the  land,  adoraol  and  to- 
nished  with  all  manner  of  arms, 
countless  pennons  floating  in  the  winds, 
.ensigns  at  the  ends  of  the  lances,  the 
beaks  of  the  galleys  distinguished  by 
various  paintings,  and  glittering 
shields  suspended  to  the  prows.  The 
sea  appeared  to  boil  with  the  multi- 
tude of  the  rowers ;  the  clangour  of 
their  trumpets  was  deafening  ;  the 
greatest  joy  was  testified  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  various  multitudes :  when 
thus  our  magnificent  King,  att^ded 
by  crowds  of  those  who  navigated  the 
galleys — as  if  to  see  what  was  un- 
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known  to  him,  or  to  be  beheld  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  unknown, — 
stood  on  a  prow  more  ornamented 
and  higher  than  the  others  ;  and 
landing,  displayed  himself  elegantly 
adorhol,  to  all  who  pressed  to  the 
shore  to  see  him." 

Richard  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  bravery  on  sea  as  on  lanid,  and 
during  his  expedition  to  Palestine  he 
aealously  performed  the  duties  of 
admiral  of  his  fleet.  lie  sailed  in  the 
rear — ^which  in  him  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  self-denial  —  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  convoy. 
During  a  tempest  which  overtook 
them  and  threatened  their  destruc- 
tion, he  remained  cool  and  collected, 
encouraging  all  around  him  by  hia 
speeches  and  his  example.  And  when 
the  gale  abated,  the  King's  ship, 
which  was  indicated  during  the  night 
by  a  light  at  the  mast-hesd,  brought 
to,  that  the  scattered  vessels  might 
ly^er  round  her.  ^^  In  truth,"  says 
Vinesauf,  ^^the  King  watched  and 
looked  lUfter  his  fleet  as  a  hen  doth 
after  her  chickens." 

These,  his  ^^  chickens,"  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  spare, 
if  any  thing  like  battle  was  going  for- 
ward. Sdling  along  the  coast  of 
S3nria,  an  immense  ship  was  discovered 
a-head.  It  proved  a  Turk.  It  was 
the  laiigest  vessel  the  English  had 
ever  seen,  and  excited  great  wonder 
and  admiration.  Some  chroniclers 
call  her  a  ^^  dromon,"  others  a 
^^  buss,"  while  one  of  them  exclaums, 
^^A  marvellous  ship  I  a  ship  than 
which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none 
greater  was  ever  read  of ! — the  queen 
of  ships!"  It  had  three  masts,  and 
was  reported,  though  it  is  incredible, 
to  have  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
men.  It  was  on  its  way  to  Acre  to  as- 
sist in  the  defence  of  that  place,  and  was 
laden  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
weapons,  an  abundance  of  Greek  fire 
•in  jars,  and  ^^two  hundred  most 
deadly  serpents  prepared  for  the  de- 
struction of  Christians." 

Lingard  has,  in  his  severe  classical 
manner,  described  the  contest  of 
Richard's  fleet  with  this  gigantic 
Turk.  But  the  account  which  our 
present  author  gives  of  it,  being  in 
great  part  immediately  translated 
mm  the  original  of  Vinesauf,  is  so 
iHghly  graphic,  and  withal  so  dia- 
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racteristic  of  onr  Cceur-de-Lion^  that 
we  mnst  find  room  for  a  portion  of  it. 
"The  moment  the  galley  (which 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
strange  vessel)  came  alongside  of  the 
ship,  the  Saracens  threw  arrows  and 
Greek  fire  into  her.  Richard  in- 
stantly ordered  the  enemy  to  be  at- 
tacked, sapring,  ^Follow,  and  take 
them !  for  if  they  escape  ye  lose  my 
love  for  ever ;  and  if  ye  capture  them, 
dl  their  goods  shall  bo  yours.*  Him- 
self foremost  in  the  fight,  and  sum- 
moning his  galleys  to  the  royal  vessel, 
he  animated  all  around  by  his  cha- 
racteristic valour.  Showers  of  mis- 
siles flew  on  both  sides,  and*  the 
Turkish  ship  slackened  her  way; 
but  though  the  galleys  rowed  round 
and  about  her  in  all  du*ections,  her 
great  height  and  the  number  of  her 
crew,  whose  arrows  fell  with  deadly 
effect  from  her  decks,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  board  her.  The 
EngUsh  consequently  became  dis- 
couraged, if  not  dismayed ;  when  the 
King  cried  out,  *  Will  ye  now  suffer 
that  ship  to  get  off  untouched  and  un- 
injured ?  Oh,  shame !  after  so  many 
tnumphs  do  ye  now  give  way  to  sloth 
and  fear  ?  Know  that  if  this  ship 
escape,  every  one  of  ye  shall  be  hung 
upon  the  cross  or  put  to  extreme 
torture.'  The  galley-men  making, 
says  the  candid  historian,  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  jumped  overboard,  and 
diving  under  the  enemy's  vessel, 
fastened  ropes  to  her  rudder,  steering 
her  as  they  pleased ;  and  then,  catch- 
ing hold  of  ropes  and  climbing  up  her 
sides,  they  succeeded  at  last  in  board- 
ing her.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued ; 
the  Turks  were  forced  forward,  but 
Jbeing  joined  by  those  from  below,  they 
rallied  and  drove  their  assailants 
back  to  their  galleys.  Only  one  re- 
source remained,  and  it  instantly 
presented  itself  to  the  King's  mind. 
He  ordered  his  galleys  to  pierce  the 
sides  of  the  enemy  with  the  iron 
spurs  affixed  to  their  prows.  These 
directions  were  executed  with  great 
skUi  and  success.  Tlie  galleys,  reced- 
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ing  a  little,  formed  a  line ;  and  then, 
giving  full  effect  to  then:  oars,  struck 
the  Turkish  ship  with  such  violence 
that  her  sides  were  stove  in  in  many 
places,  and  the  sea  immediately 
rushing  in,  she  soon  foundered." — 
(P.  120.) 

Of  the  Greek  fire,  which  is  here 
incidentally  mentioned,  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  gives  us  a  terrible  descrip- 
tion. He  thinks  it  an  instrument  of 
war  more  dreadful  than  gunpowder, 
or  than  any  other  discovery  of  mo- 
dem chemistry.  *'It  was  propelled 
in  a  fluid  state  through  brazen  tubes 
from  the  prows  of  vessels  and  forti- 
fications with  as  much  precision  as 
water  is  now  thrown  from  a  fire- 
engine.  The  moment  it  was  exposed 
to  the  air  it  ignited,  and  became  a 
continuous  stream  of  fire,  bringing 
with  it  excruciating  torture  and  in- 
evitable destruction.  Unlike  any 
other  combustible,  water  increased  its 
properties,  *and  it  could  only  be  ex- 
tinguished by  vinegar,  or  stifled  with 
sand ;  *  while  to  its  other  horrors  wero 
added  a  thick  smoke,  loud  noise,  and 
disgusting  stench." 

A  stream  of  fire  inlaying  upon  a 
vessel  presents  a  ternble  enough  pic- 
ture to  the  imagination ;  but  we  doubt 
very  much  if  this  Greek  fire  would  have 
ever  been  replaced  by  gunpowder, 
if  there  had  not  been  very  good  rea- 
sons for  the  preference.  To  havo 
your  instruments  of  destruction  under 
complete  control  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  of  war ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  continuous  stream  of  fire, 
which  mi^t  be  avoided  by  a  slight 
movement  to  the  right  or  left,  was 
often  utterly  wasted,  and  that  its  pre- 
paration and  employment  was  almost 
as  perilous  to  those  who  used  it,  as  to 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
The  sagacity  of  man  is  rarely  at  fault 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  wo 
have  perfect  confidence  that  he  would 
in  this  matter  make  choice  of  tho 
most  effective  means  at  his  disposal. 

If  the  impression  on  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  terror  excited  in  a  spec- 


*  If  Sir  H.  Nicolas  has  no  other  sathority  for  this  fact  of  its  being  extingnished 
by  vinegar  than  the  extract  which  he  afterwards  gives  Arom  Vinesanf, — it  does  not 
stand  on  a  very  seeure  basis.  ''This  fire,  with  a  deadly  stench  and  lirid  flamest 
eoiiffimef /m(  and  ironf  and  unqnenchable  by  water,  can  only  be  extingnished  by 
-■and  or  tinegar,**  The  story  abont  the  vinegar  eomes,  we  see,  in  very  snspioioni 
^company. 
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tator,  were  any  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  terrible  contrivances,  many  of 
the  earliest  and  rudest  would  claim 
our  preference.  "We  might  look  with 
respect  upon  that  expedient  which  an 
old  traveller,  Carpini,  attributes  to 
the  fabulous  hero  and  monarch, 
Prester  John.  **This  Prester  John 
(whom  he  places  somewhere  In  India) 
caused  a  number  of  hollow  copper 
figures  to  be  made,  resembling  men, 
which  were  stuffed  with  combustibles 
and  set  upon  horses,  each  having  a 
man  bebind  on  the  horse  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  to  stir  up  the  fire.  At 
the  first  onset  of  the  battle  these 
mounted  figures  were  set  forward 
to  the  charge;  the  men  who  rode 
behind  them  set  fire  to  the  combusti- 
bles, and  then  blew  strongly  with  the 
bellows.  Immediately  the  Momrnl 
men  and  horsed  Were  burned  with  wild- 
fire', and  1:116  air  ira^  daricenedwith 
smoke.  Then  the  Indians  i^n  upon 
the  Mon|^1s,  who  wete' thrown  mto 
confusloti.by'tfaid  new  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  routed  them 'with  great 
slaughter:" — (Maritime  and  Inland 
Discovery^  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

These  -fieiy  caVkliers  tntist  have 
been  fearf\il  enough  to  look  upon, 
darting  flames  from  eyes  and  mouth 
like  so  many  Apolh'ons ;  but  it  must 
also  hare  been  a  fearful  business  to 
act  as  faithfhl  squhre  to  one  of  these 
combustible  knights;  and,  after  all,  a 
single  piece  of  artillery,  one  long  black 
cylinder  of  iron  with  its  sooty  charge, 
were  worth  a  whole  regiment  of 
them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  few  of 
these  schemes  for  the  wholesale 
destntction  of  an  enemy,  or  his  fleet, 
have  ever  succeeded.  They  have 
raised  great  expectations  on  one  side, 
and  great  alarm  on  the  other,  but  have 
generally  ended  in  some  very  jwrftry 
rcsuh.  Even  in  modem  times,  when 
the  use  of  explosive  materials  is  so 
much  better  miderstood,  fire-ships,  and 
the  like  inventions,  have  proved  of 
little  efficacy.  The  means  of  destruc- 
tion are  great,  but  they  ai%  not  suffi- 
ciently under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  use  them.  In  the  late  war,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne, w«  despatched  four  fite-ships 
in  succession — ^*  catamarans"  aB  they 
were  called,  horribly  stuffed  with  gun- 
powder and  all  sorts  of  inflammable 
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matter.  They  exploded  one  aft^r  the 
other  with  a  terrible  noise,  but  effected 
nothing.  Those  who  have  read 
Coopers  History  of  the  American 
Navy,  will  remember  the  disastrous 
issue  of  that  ^^  floating  mine"  which 
was  to  destroy  the  fleet  and  arsenal 
at  Tripoli.  This  "infernal,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  fllled  with  a  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  hundred  and 
flfty  shells,  a  largo  quantity  of  shot, 
great  and  small,  and  all  manner  of 
fragments  of  iron.  In  the  dead  of 
night  it  was  to  sail  unperccived  into 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  the  officer 
and  men  who  had  the  charge  of  it, 
after  having  lit  the  fhse,  were  to  return 
in  their  boats  to  the  frigate  Nautilus 
fVom  which  they  had  proceeded,  Tho 
men  on  board  the  frigate,  watched  the 
"  Inf^al"  till  its  dim  sail  was  lost  in 
a  pitch-dark  night.  Then  came  a  fierce 
aimsudden  blaze — a  torrent  of  fo«  like 
the  gi'cat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  s 
concussion  that  made  the  vessel 
tremble  from  its  keel  to  its  topmost 
spar.  Tenfbld  night  succeeded — and 
silence ;  and  eveiy  eye  was  vigilant 
to  discover  the  returning  boats. 
Some  leaned  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
holding  lights  to  guide  them  :  others 
placed  their  ears  near  the  water,  to 
detect  the  sound  of  their  oars.  They 
never  reappeared ;  not  a  single  man 
of  theni  returned.  By  some  unex- 
plained accident,  all  had  perished  in 
the  explosion;  and  the  morning 
dawned,  and  the  enemy  was  untouched 
and  uninjured. 

Amongst  the  many  subjects  wliich 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  occasion 
to  treat  in  the  course  of  his  naval 
history,  none  is  more  curious  than  that 
of  the  law  ofvoreek,  A  rude  and  bar- 
barous x)eople  concluded  that  what  was 
thrown  by  the  tempest  on  their  coast 
wa9  a  sort  of  godsend,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  first  finder.  The  king, 
as  general  finder  of  all  lost  treasure, 
was  not  long  before  he  put  in  bis 
paramount  daim ;  and  the  common 
law -sanctioned  it,  proceeding,  we  are 
told,  upon  the  principle,  that  by  the 
loss  of  the  ship  all  property  had  passed 
away  from  tlie  original  owner.  With 
equal  gravity  It  might  have  sanctioned 
any  species  of  theft  or  spoliation,  by 
promulgating  the  principle,  that  when 
a  man  can  no  longer  keep  possession 
of  his  goods,  "all  property  has  passed 
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away  from  the  original  owner."   Tliis 
was  indeed  *^  adding  sorrow  to  sorrow, 
and  inj  iistice  to  misfortune. ' '  Henr}'  I . 
lias  the  merit  of  having  first  mitigated 
this    cruelty  of    the  common    law. 
**  He    ordained  that    if   any  person 
escaped  alive  from  the  ship,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  wreck:"  on  the 
principle,  we  suppose — ^for  the  law  loves 
what  it  calls  a  principle,  and  if  it 
partakes  of  the  natiutj  of  a  fiction 
loves  it  the  more — that  the  person  who 
escaped  might  be  considered  as  an 
agent  for  the  merchant  or  proprietor, 
retaining  in  Ids  name  a  possession  of 
the  goods  and  the  ship.    But  the  next 
step  in  this  humane  course  of  legisla- 
tion was  still  more  singular.    A  sta- 
tute of  Edward  I.  enacts — "Con- 
cerning wrecks  of  the  sea,  it  is  agreed 
that  when  a  man,  a  dotty  or  a  ca/, 
escape  quick  out   of  the   ship,  that 
neither  such  ship  or  barge,  nor  any 
thing  within  them,  shall  be  adjudged 
wreck."    Here  the  dog  or  the  cat; 
wldch  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape, 
must,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  we  pre- 
sume, have  been  clothed  with  the 
character   of  an  agent,    and  looked 
upon,  for  the  time  being,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  hapless  merchant.    Such, 
we  suppose,  must  have  been  the  legal 
raasoning ;   but  perhaps  some  preju- 
dice of  an  ignorant  people,  which  we 
cannot  now  follow  or  define,  was  in 
reality  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
legislation  of  those  days ;   and  a  rude 
selfishness,  which  would   have  been 
deaf   to    reason    or   humanity,  was 
assailed  by  the  aid  of  some  superstition 
as  rude  as  itself.    However,  after  such 
a  law,  we  hope  no  ship  set  sail  with- 
out having  a  supply  of  dogs  and  cats 
on  boanl. 

The  extent  to  which  piintical 
habits,  and  indeed  all  manner  of  rob- 
bing and  violence,  prevailed  in  these 
cftriy  periods,  is  verj'  well  known ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  some  curious  and 
startling  instances  in  the  work  before 
lis.  Between  foreign  countries  there 
was  generally  a  species  of  private  war 
1)eing  carried  on ;  for  it  was  an  under- 
stood custom,  that  when  a  native  of 
one  country  was  injured  by  a  native 
of  another,  and  cotdd  get  no  redress, 
he  was  justified  in  obtuning  what 
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compensation  or   revenge   he  could 
from   the  fellow-countrymen    of  the 
person  who    had  injured  him.      In 
such  cases,  his  government  granted 
him  letters  of  marque  —  "license  to 
marhy  retain^   and  appropriate,"  the 
men  and  goods  of  such  foreign  nation. 
Even   on  land   the  creditor  of  one 
foreigner,    who  could  not  get   paid, 
might  attach  the  goods  of  any  other 
foreigner — of  the  same  nation,  we  pre- 
sume.    It  had  to  be  enacted  by  Sta- 
tute i.  West.  c.  28.,  that  "no stranger 
who  is  of  this  realm  shall  be   dis- 
trained in  any  town  or  market  for  a 
debt  wherein  he  is  neither  principal 
nor  security."*      Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
mentions  a  curious  case  at  p.  285, 
which  shows  how  rooted  this    idea 
must  have  been  in  the  general  mind, 
that  the  goods  of  aU  foreigners  were 
liable  for  the  debt  of  any  one  of  them. 
One  Richard  do  Canne  had  captured 
a  ship  in  Brittany,  and  Helen,  widow 
of  Richard  Clark,  had  lost  a  ship  in 
Brittany;    whereupon  widow  Helen 
laid  claim  to  Richard^s  ship,  and  got 
possession  of  it.      But  the  king  re- 
versed the  sentence  of  the  justiciary 
of  Ireland  —  "forasmuch  that  it  docs 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  just  that  the 
said  Richard  should  lose  the  aforesaid 
ship,  which  he  acquired  in  a  land  at 
war  with  us,  on  account  of  {a  ship 
which  the  said  Helen  afterwards  lost 
in  the  same  hostile  land." 

The  present  volume  of  Sir  II. 
Nicolas's  history  carries  iw  no  fur- 
ther than  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
"We  shall  watch  its  future  progress 
with  interest.  Hitherto  we  have  to 
familiarise  the  imagination  with  ships 
or  boats  of  very  small  dimensions, 
and  their  very  limited  exploits.  And 
it  is  smgular  what  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  it  requires  here  to  reduce 
sufficiently  the  scale  of  things.  How 
complete  is  the  contrast  of  that  Saxon 
ship,  with  its  one  sail  held  by  the 
hand,  its  few  oars,  its  paddle  at  the 
quarter,  and  its  sea-captain  showing 
his  dexterity  in  walking  upon  the 
oars  while  in  motion,  and  throwing, 
like  a  conjuror,  three  darts  in  the  air 
at  once — ^with  the-stately  man-of-war, 
and  its  calm  and  intelligent  com- 
.  mander !    Nothing  can  exhibit  more 


*  HaUomU  Middle  Agti,  voL  iu.  p.  397. 
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strikingly  than  this  contrast  the  gra- 
dual improvements  which  age  after 
age  may  make  and  transmit.  Mast 
has  been  added  to  mast,  and  sail  to 
sailf  and  rope  to  rope;  and  in  the  hHll, 
tier  after  tier  of  gnns  have  been  raiaed, 
till  the  ship  has  become  the  hogest 
and  most  complicated  piece  of  me- 
ihanism  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

AVho  has  not  in  his  time  gazed 
witli  wonder  on  those  floating  castles 
which  the  dtizen  of  Kngland  from 
time  to  time  sees  hovering  on  hi& 
coast,  the  watchful  and  moving  flor- 
tresses  of  his  island  home  ?  Yon  are  a 
dweller  in  cities — yon  are  lying,  in 
some  holiday  and  summer  month, 
listlessly  upon  the  beach — ^the  great 
ocean  is  spread  before  yon,  iUimitalde 
— and  it  almost  terrifies  the  imagina- 
tion to  think  of  men  passing  oui  there, 
in  that  wild  waste  of  waters,  given  up 
to  the  two  unthinking  and  gigantie 
powers  of  >vind  and^  wave,  that  have 
no  more  respect  for  man  or  his  stmc- 
tures  than  if  they  were  still  in  the 
liberty  of  chaos.  That  men  do  go 
forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  t£e 
world  seems  a  thing  almost  &bidons 
— ^incredible.  Yon  have  eaten  of  the 
lotus  leaf:  why  should  they  go  ? — go 
from  the  firm  and  sheltering  earth,  to 
lay  their  lives  upon  the  winds?  Bnt 
now  comes  in  si^t  a  sail;  the  ex- 
tended wing  floats  unflnttered;  the 
tall  tapering  masts  are  visible;  it 
moves  imperturbable,  like  a  god  upon 
the  waters.  And  look  at  th^  tongiie 
of  flame  drawn  back  with  a  serpent's 
swiftness,  and  that  wreath  of  wfaiteet 
vapour  that  steals  out  from.ite  sideao 
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soft  and  graceful! — ^is  that  the  deadly 
shot  that  levels  stoutest  walls,  and 
puts  to  silence  the  bastion  and  the 
fort?  So  beautiful  — so  strong!— it 
walks  the  waves,  how  feariess! — and 
nothing  on  the  sea  can  harm  it,  and 
nothing  on  the  shore  resist. 

Where  now  are  the  great  waters 
that  swallowed  up  all  enterprise,  and 
smote  the  heart  with  despair  ?  The 
sea  is  ours! — we  live,  we  revel,  we 
flgfat,  we  conquer  on  it. 

l%e  sbip  casts  anchor,  uid  you  rush 
with  many  others  upon  the  shore,  and 
yon  enter  a  skiff,  which  will  take  you 
off  to  a  nearer  survey  of  this  great 
visitor.  You  approach,  and  mount 
the  sides  of  this  floating  arsenal.  Is 
this  the  tiling  you  saw  moving  light  as 
a  bud  upon  the  horizon  ?  You  look 
down  as  from  a  house-top.  That 
yacht  ^ich  bore  its  pennon  so  gal* 
lantly  in  the  air,  and  which  is  now 
moored  under  tiie  stem,  can  just  lay 
its  fluttering  flag  on  the  solid  deck  yon 
are  walking.  Look  down — you  are 
giddy  with  the  height;  look  up— and 
you  are.  again  level  with  the  waters; 
for  there  rises  the  enormous  mast, 
piercing  the  sky,  laying  its  steady 
spars  against  the  blue  ether,  bearing 
its  acre-broad  canvass,  that  makes  the 
vast  hull  with  all  its  iron  stores,  bound 
over  the  surface  of  the  wave.  O 
Ciae  merdinl  —  thou  ^*  sea-defended 
green  spot,"  — sudi,  and  so  great,  is 
the  sacriflce  thou  art  called  to  dOfer 
up  upon  the  deep  to  the  god  of  war  I 
May  it  avsil  to  keep  thy  homes  for 
ever  untouched  by  the  invader  I 
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It  has  often  beeu  a  matter  of  snr- 
prise  that  we  should  owe  so  little  of 
the  contents  of  onr  treasury  of 
literature  to  officers  of  the  navy  while 
actually  employed  at  sea.  The  abun- 
dant leisure  at  their  disposal,  the  end- 
less variety  of  places  visited,  of 
events  witnessed,  of  perils  shared  in, 
which  their  noble  and  important  pro- 
fession foixies  upon  them,  would  ap- 
pear to  give  every  facility  to  those 
who  are  gifted  with  descriptive  or 
imaginative  powers,  and  to  be  almost 
capable  of  creating  such  where  they 
do  not  originally  exist. 

But  any  one  who  has  himself  been 
for  a  long  time  on  the  desert  of  waters 
can  no  longer  regard  this  with  as- 
tonishment ;  he  will  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  mind  into 
active  and  continued  exertion  in  pur- 
suits unconnected  with  passing  events. 
Though  the  physical  functions  may  be 
stimulated  into  unusual  vigour  by  the 
bracing  air  and  healthful  life  on 
board,  the  power  and  energy  of  the 
mind  are  far  from  being  proportion- 
ately increased. 

Having  just  landed  from  a  long 
and  tedious  voyage,  I  feel  in  my  own 
experience  a  reproachful  confirmation 
of  this  accusation  of  idleness  against  a 
life  at  sea.  All  the  admirable  resolu- 
tions of  study  and  self- improvement, 
formed  with  the  firmness  of  a  Bru- 
tus on  the  shore,  melted  away  with 
the  weakness  of  an  Antony  when  I 
trusted  myself  to  the  faithless  bosom 
of  the  deep. 

But  there  is  no  place  where  the 
stores  of  memory  are  more  brought 
into  use  in  the  way  of  narration,  than 
on  board  ship ;  perhaps  it  is  that  those 
who  are  at  all  inclined  to  garrulity  find 
patient  and  idle  listeners  more  readily 
than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

My  fellow-passengers,  though  not 
very  numerous,  were  men  of  sundry 
countries,  characters,  and  pursuits,  and 
their  manners  and  conversation  made 
up  in  their  odd  and  discordant  variety, 
for  what  they  lacked  in  refinement 
and  intellectuality.  It  appears  to  me 
always  the  wisest  plan  for  a  traveller 
to  join  in  the"  society  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  whoever  or  whatever  they 
may  be.     It  is  our  own  fault  if  we 


ever  meet  any  one  So  dull  as  to  be 
incapable  of  afibrding  us  some  amuse- 
ment, or  so  ignorant  that  we  can  de- 
rive no  instruction  from  their  con- 
versation. The  fact  is,  that  we  are 
sure  to  be  thrown  into  communication 
with  many  men  who  have  travelled 
much,  who  have  seen  many  countries, 
and  tried  many  pursuits,  of  which  we 
have  known  but  little,  and  of  which 
it  must  be  always  desirable  that  our 
information  should  be  increased. 

During  our  voyage,  we  usually  as- 
sembled, in  the  fine  calm  evenings  of 
a  southern  latitude,  on  the  poop  of 
the  vessel,  guai*ded  from  the  evils 
of  the  dewy  air  by  a  tent -like 
tarpaulin  attached  to  the  mizen- 
mast  overhead,  with  the  friendly  glass 
and  the  pipe  or  cigar  to  aid  our  social. 
chat.  After  a  little  time  our  conver- 
sation often  lapsed  into  narrative. 
As  the  thread  of  our  discourse  twisted 
through  the  vaiious  textures  of  our 
different  minds,  a  subject  would  at 
times  strike  on  the  strong  point  or 
favourite  idea  of  some  one  of  our 
party,  and  with  a  half  passive,  half 
mterested  attention,  we  would  hear 
him  to  the  end. 

A  few  of  these  men  had  lived  active 
and  adventurous  lives,  and  witnessed 
stirring  scenes;  indeed,  there  was 
hardly  one  of  them  who  had  not  some 
experience  of  interest,  wherewith  to 
contribute  to  the  armoury  with  which 
we  waged  war  against  time,  that 
enemy  whose  strength  becomes  al- 
most a  tyranny  on  l^ard  ship.  Fre- 
quently, on  the  following  morning,  I 
used  to  endeavour  to  record  the  most 
striking  of  these  narratives  in  the  best 
manner  my  memory  permitted — but 
I  fear  in  a  way  which  will  prove  but 
a  too  strong  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  assertion  I  commenced  by 
putting  forth,  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
any  literary  efibrt  while  at  sea.  The 
first  narrative  which  I  find  noted  in 
my  manuscript  was  related  to  us  by 
the  agent  of  an  English  mining  com- 
pany in  Peru :  he  was  then  on  his  way 
to  London  on  business  connected  with 
his  calling,  and  seemed  a  man  of 
quick  intelligence,  information,  and 
kindly  feelings.  Ills  description  of 
the    golden    and    beautiful    region 
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whence  he  bad  come,  and  the  ad-  Cornish  man—canght  my  attention  far 

ventoroas  and  prosperous  labours  of  our  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  added 

own  countrymen  in  that  distant  land,  another  strong  link  to  the  chain  of 

were  highly  interesting ;  but  a  simple  sympathy  which  binds  my  heart  i& 

story  of  the  noble  conduct  of  one  of  love  and  kindly  feeling  to  my  fellow 

his  miners — a  rude    and    illiterate  beings.  I  give  you  his  tsde  as  I  best  can. 

E7ENING   FIRST. — THE  MINER. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838  a 
vessel  sailed  from  Falmouth,  with 
thirty-two  Cornish  miners  and  arti- 
sans on  board,  engaged  by  different 
companies  for  Peru.  They  were 
principally  young  and  adventurous 
men,  who  were  readily  induced  to 
change  the  certainty  of  hard  work 
and  indifferent  remuneration  at  home 
for  the  chances  of  a  strange  land. 
Some  of  them  took  their  families  to 
share  their  fate,  others  left  them  be- 
hind, to  await  their  return  if  unsuc- 
cessful, or  to  follow  the  next  year  if 
fortune  should  befriend  the  emigrants. 

Among  these  latter  was  John  Short, 
a  man  of  about  four-and-thirty  years 
of  age ;  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Wakeham,  two  or  three  years  his 
junior,  accompanied  him :  both  were 
skilled  and  experienced  miners.  Mary 
Short,  the  wife  of  the  former,  re- 
mained with  old  V/akeham,  her  father, 
who  was  a  small  farmer,  living  in  the 
neighboui'liood  of  Penzance.  She 
had  been  married  some  twelve  years 
before  this  separation  from  her  hus- 
band, and  had  two  surviving  children, 
both  of  them  young  and  helpless. 

Her  father  had  been  much  angered 
at  her  man-iage ;  as  in  those  days  her 
young  husband  bore  no  very  steady 
character,  and  was  better  known  in 
the  tap-room  of  the  alchonsc  than  at 
the  labour-muster  of  the  Captain  of 
the  mine.  Indeed,  the  father  had 
threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  dooi*s  for 
persisting  in  keeping  acquaintance  with 
ttie  idle  miner;  and  her  brother, 
William  Wakeham,  a  very  robust 
and  quick-tempered  young  man,  had 
beaten  her  lover  severely  in  a  drunken 
quarrel,  originating  in  the  same  cause. 
The  injuries  were  so  severe  that  John 
Short  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  where 
his  kind-hearted  but  violent  assail- 
ant paid  him  the  most  careful  and 
anxious  attention.  A  friendship  was 
there  formed  which  resulted  in  Wil- 
liam Wakeham  becoming  a  miner  and 
John  marrying  his  sister.  The  father 
was  finaUy  and  with  much  ditficulty 
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reconciled  to  both  these  arrange- 
ments. 

The  young  couple  toiled  on  well 
enough  through  their  hard  life;  the 
alehouse  was  abandoned,  and  bat 
that  poor  John  was  sometimes  weak 
and  ailing  and  could  not  work,  Polly 
had  no  reason  to  regret  her  choice. 
William,  who  lived  with  them,  was  not 
quite  so  steady  as  they  could  have 
wished :  he  often  staid  out  all  night, 
and  they  were  not  without  suspicion 
that  the  employment  of  these  hours 
of  darkness  was  scarcely  reconcile- 
able  with  strict  obedieace  to  the  very 
arbitrary  game-laws.  In  short,  he 
was  "  had  up "  several  times,  and 
more  indebted  to  good  luck,  than 
either  his  innocence  or  any  mild  weak- 
ness of  legislation,  that  he  did  not  be- 
come one  of  those  whom  we  have 
driven  forth  from  among  ourselves 
to  be  the  founders  of  that  great 
future  empire,  whose  principal  geo- 
graphical feature  is  Botany  Bay. 

But  whenever  his  brother  was  too 
ill  to  go  down  to  the  mines,  he  worked 
double  tides ;  and  neither  the  heathery 
moors  nor  shady  coverts  had  charms 
enough  to  tempt  him  away,  when  his 
sister  or  her  family  wanted  half  the 
loaf  his  labour  was  to  purchase.  At 
length  hard  times  came  upon  the 
neighbourhood  :  work  was  scarce  and 
wages  low ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  game  in  the  adjoining  pre- 
serves suffered  considerably,  and  the 
tap-room  of  the  village  alehouse 
echowl  with  the  voice  of  sedition  and 
discontent,  instead  of  the  coarse  but 
good-humoured  gossip  and  song  which 
had  formerly  been  wont  to  be  heard 
within  its  walls.  Tliis  proved  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  mining  agent 
to  secure  good  workmen  for  some  spe- 
culations then  being  entered  upon  in 
South  America.  Accordingly  a 
flaming  advertisement  in  huge  red 
and  blue  letters  was  posted  up  all  over 
the  country, — '*  Speedy  fortune  to  be 
realised — gold  mines  of  Peru — wanted 
some  steady  and  experienced  miners 
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—  high  wages  —  free  passage  and  a 
bounty." 

^  Poor  William  Wakeham's  literary 
acquirements  bnt  jnst  enabled  him  to 
make  out  the  drift  of  the  offer :  Peni 
or  Palestine,  it  was  all  the  same  to 
him ;  no  change  could  make  liim  much 
worse  off  than  he  already  was.  A 
picture  at  the  top  of  the  advertise- 
ment, of  a  man  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a  pickaxe  in  one  hand,  and  an 
enormously  plethoric  purse  in  the 
other,  had  great  weight  with  him; 
and  a  strong  hint  from  a  neighbouring 
magistrate  who  preserved  pheasants, 
quite  determined  his  acceptance  of  tlie 
opportunity,  if  he  could  only  persuade 
his  brother-in-law  to  join  the  venture. 
After  a  good  deal  of  argument  and 
many  consultations,  John  Short  con- 
sented to  go.  He  was  threatened 
with  ejectment  from  his  cottage  for 
arrears  of  rent,  which  the  company's 
promised  bounty  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  discharge ;  bnt  what 
overcame  his  greatest  difficulty  was, 
that  he  received  a  promise  from  the 
agent,  that  Polly  and  the  little  ones 
should  follow  them  out  next  spring, 
for  in  this  present  voyage  the  number 
of  women  allowed  to  accompany  the 
emigrants  had  been  already  completed. 
In  the  mean  time  she  was  to  receive  a 
portion  of  her  husband's  and  brother's 
wages,  which  would  make  her  com- 
fortable and  independent  in  her  father's 
house.  Poor  thing !  she  combated  the 
scheme  strenuously;  and  all  the  pros- 
pects of  making  their  fortune,  and 
their  present  dire  necessity,  could 
scarcely  induce  her  to  agree  to  so  long 
a  separation. 

Her  husband  and  brother  embarked 
after  a  cheerful  bnt  affectionate  i>art- 
ing.  She  went  home  to  her  father's, 
who  treated  her  kindly  enough,  and 
cried  her  eyes  out  for  a  week ;  bnt  then 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  daily  life 
distracted  the  sadness  of  her  mind, 
and  the  strong  hope  of  soon  joining 
her  husband  again,  and  of  their  re- 
turning to  England  in  a  few  .years' 
time,  supported  her  throngh  the 
tedious  interval. 

The  brothers  were  astonished  at 
all  they  saw  on  boanl.  The  ship 
Itself — the  rudder  —  the  compass, 
every  thing  was  new  to  them :  they 
had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  their 
own  remote  parish  before,  and  the 


strangeness  and  novelty  of  what  they 
saw  diverted  their  sunple  minds  for 
a  time  even  from  poor  Polly  and  her 
parting  sorrow.  But  when  the  vessel 
was  once  fairly  under  way,  and  the 
verdant  slopes  and  woody  hills  of 
their  fatherland  had  begun  to  grow 
dim  in  the  distance,  and  the  gloomy 
monotony  of  the  great  sea  lay  around 
instead,  a  dreary  anxiety  iK)sse8sed 
their  minds,  and  a  vagne  fcelmg, 
almost  of  terror,  sank  into  their  stout 
hearts.  They  would  then  have  gladly 
sacrificed  all  their  gilded  prospects, 
to  be  back  once  again  in  their  little 
cottage,  with  poor  Polly  and  their 
poverty.  It  was,  however,  too  late ; 
they  could  scarcely  tell,  jn  the  fading 
light  of  evening,  whether  it  were  a 
cloud  or  a  dim  line  of  hills  which 
stretched  close  along  the  horizon,  ui 
the  direction  where  lay  the  home  they 
had  left  behind,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Before  them  was  the  ocean ;  to 
them  a  confused  and  indistinct  idea — 
unknown  and  imccrtain  as  their  futiu*e 
fate. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  William  Wake- 
ham's  education  had  been  by  no  means 
elaborate.  Perhaps  he  was  not  alto- 
gether to  blame  (or  this ;  for  though  the 
masters  he  had  laboured  under  cared 
very  closely  forthe  development  of  his 
stout  and  vigorous  limbs,  his  moral 
improvement  by  no  means  interested 
t'hem.  But,  worse  than  all,  his  ideas 
on  theological  subjects  were  exceed- 
ingly indistinct  —  the  only  religious 
instruction  he  had  ever  received 
having  been  in  a  small  chapel  of  the 
Ranting  persuasion,  which,  as  the  only 
house  of  worship  close  at  hand,  he 
occasionally  attended.  Indeed  his 
stock  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
consisted  in  a  vagne  notion  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Devil  were  perpetually 
engaged  in  minuig  operations,  with 
explosive  intentions,  under  houses  of 
parliament. 

Bnt  there  was  an  instinct  of  reve- 
rence in  his  rude  mind,  an  impression 
of  awe  and  love  for  that  Grod  of  whom 
he  had  heard  his  mother  often  speak, 
many  years  ago  when  he  was  a  little 
chUd,  before  her- early  death.  Some- 
times in  the  bright  summer  nights, 
when  he  was  lab^iring  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  he  would  rest  awhile 
from  his  work,  and  gaze  up  through 
the  shafts  at  the  blue  sky,  till  the 
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dim  but  lioly  memories  of  the  past 
crowded  on  his  brain.  He  fancied 
then  that  the  Great  Being  looked 
down  from  the  high  Heaven  through  a 
million  starry  eyes,  into  the  deep  mine 
— into  his  simple  heart ;  and  he  felt 
that  there  was  One  far  greater  than 
the  Captain  of  the  workmen,  or  even 
than  Sqnire  Trebeck  the  neighbonring 
magistrate,  and  to  whom  the  strength 
of  his  vigorous  limbs  was  but  the 
weakness  of  a  child. 

When  in  the  summer  Sunday  after- 
noon, he  rambled  on  the  pleasant 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  fresh  open 
air,  with  his  brother  and  sister,  and 
felt  the  warm  sunshine,  and  saw  the 
golden  com,  and  the  lazy  cattle,  and 
the  trout  leaping  in  the  pool;  and 
heard  little  fidgety  birds  with  very 
big  voices,  smging  with  ail  their  might 
to  tell  how  happy  they  were ;  he 
felt  that  He  who  is  great  is  also  good, 
— tiiat  He  who  has  all  power  has 
boundless  mercy  too. 

But  ignorance  and  evil  companions 
very  often  led  poor  William  astray;  and 
when  temptations  pulled  one  way  and 
his  good  instincts  another,  it  sometimes 
en£d  that  he  would  poach,  and  drink, 
and  fight  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and 
prove  very  sore  and  penitent  the  next 
morning.  John  Short  was  what  is 
called  "  a  good  kind  of  man,"  with  few 
of  the  iBults  or  virtues  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  He  was  quiet,  industrious, 
and  a  good  husband,  but  of  a  weakly 
<K)nstitution,  and  not  much  character  or 
X)eculiarity  one  way  or  the  other.  Ever 
since  their  first  quarrel  these  two  had 
continued  in  hearty  favour  and  good- 
will ime  towards  the  other.  And  this 
friendship  helped  them  through  many 
4ipinch,  and  cheered  many  a  rough  day. 

It  would  be  needless  to  follow  the 
miners  all  through  their  voyage, — to 
tell  at  length  how  they  wondered  that 
the  sea  could  be  so  wide  and  the 
worfd  so  lai^gc^ — how  the  sun,  as  they 
went  westward,  seemed  to  travel  so 
mnch  faster — and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do,  their  great  fat  watches 
could  not  keep  up  with  him ; — and  how 
a  great  storm  arose,  and  blew  for  three 
whole  days  and  nights  in  their  teeth, 
and  raised  up  monstrous  waves  to 
drivethe  vessel  back ; — then  how  the 
calm  ^came,  uid  the  sails,  wet  with 
the  heavy  dews,  hxmg  idly  on  the  spars, 
tte  FoUy*B  washing  on  the  lines  in 
the  back-yard  at  home. 


After  many  weeks  they  touched  at 
Rio  elaneiro,  when  they  went  ashore 
for  a  little  while  to  stretch  theur  limbs. 
They  were  astonished  at  idl  they  saw 
— ^the  Vlist  fleet  of  ships,  the  busy 
quays,  the  crowds  of  strange-looking 
brown  people,  who  were  dressed  like 
the  man  they  had  seen  in  the  play  long 
ago  at  Penzance  fair,  and  the  queer 
way  they  all  talked,  so  that  ourfe^nds 
could  not  understand  a  woi^|^y 
said ;  and  the  priests  with  U 
and  comical  hats,  who  made  them 
wonder  if  there  were  a  parliament  at 
Rio,  for  it  would  be  surely  blown  up; 
mules  larger  than  horses,  with  coats  as 
smooth  as  satin  ;  and  above  all,  they 
were  astonished  at  seeing  a  crowd  of 
very  ugly  black  people  chained  hand 
to  hand  in  one  of  the  squares,  tethered 
for  all  the  world  like  sheep  on  the 
market-green  at  home.  They  were 
fairly  bewildered ;  and  when  they  got 
on  board  again  tliey  agreed  that  they 
could  not  attend  to  digging,  even  for 
gold  itself,  if  Pern  were  half  so  foreign 
a  looking  place  as  that. 

They  have  left  Rio,  and  steer  along 
the  Patagonian  shore;  the  weather 
grows  colder,  the  seas  more  stormy. 
They  pass  the  gloomy  mountains  of 
the  desolate  and  mysterious  ^^  Land  of 
fire."  Sometimes  in  the  dark  and  tem- 
))estuous  nights  they  can  distinguish, 
far  away  over  the  western  sea,  sudden 
bursts  of  volcanic  flame  issuing 
from  these  unknown  solitudes,  illum- 
ing the  frowning  sky  above,  and  the 
rocky  wilderness  around.  In  a  long- 
continued  storm  of  wind,  and  sleet,  and 
snow,  they  double  Cape  Horn ;  then 
in  a  short  time  more,  as  they  tend 
again  towards  the  delightful  re^ons  of 
the  tropics,  the  soft  breezes  of  the 
Pacific  fill  their  sails,  and  the  calm 
sea  and  gentle  climate  repay  them 
for  the  storms  and  hardships  they 
have  struggled  through. 

They  touch  at  Valparaiso  for  a  few 
days,  where  their  simple  wonder  is 
again  renewed ;  and  finally,  early  in 
August,  disembark  at  Lima,  hav- 
ing gone  through  their  long  voyage 
in  health  and  strength.  After  a  short 
time  allowed  them  to  recruit,  tho 
emigrants  were  divided  into  several 
parties,  and  pushed  on  to  the  difiercnt 
stations  in  the  interior.  The  mine 
which  our  friends  were  destined  to 
aid  in  working,  was  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  coast.     At  some 
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remote  period  of  time,  it  had  been 
worked  with  great  success  by  the  In- 
dians; but  till  its  recent  re-discoveiy 
by  a  singular  accident,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  English 
^company,  it  had  remained  nnknown : 
the  secret  of  its  locality  having  died 
with  the  Indian  chief,  whose  hatred  of 
the  rapacious  Spaniards  had  caused 
him^ofiU  up  the  shaft,  and  hide  all 
tra^Bk^  which  it  could  be  found. 
HiaHRs  a  continual  ascent :  for  a 
few  days  they  passed  through  com- 
paratively peopled  lands,  and  usually 
stopped  at  some  village  or  hamlet  by 
a  river's  side,  where  provisions  and 
refreshments  could  be  obtained  for 
themselves  and  their  mules,  without 
trenching  on  their  stores.  Indeed  the 
abundant  wild  fruits,  and  rich  and 
luxuriant  grasses,  would  have  stoo<l 
them  in  good  stead  with  but  little  other 
assistance. 

But  the  last  three  days  of  their 
journey  was  through  savage  and  ste- 
rile hills,  by  rocky  gorges  cut  in  the 
hard  soil  by  streams  now  nearly  dry ; 
and  the  unbeaten  track  told  them  that 
travellers  but  rarely  intruded  on  this 
lonely  district.  At  length  they  reached 
their  journey's  end,  and  set  stoutly  to 
■yvork  to  erect  huts,  and  establish  them- 
selves for  the  coming  winter.  Num- 
ber of  Indians  and  half-castes  soon 
joined  them  to  assist  in  the  simpler 
labours  of  the  mine,  and  supply  the 
workmen  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  Twelve  of  the 
Cornish  men  were  employed  in  this 
party.  Their  first  labours  were  di- 
rected to  sinking  a  shaft  of  considerable 
depth  in  the  mountain's  side,  at  the 
place  which  the  discoverer  pointed  out. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  the 
miners  arrived  at  any  satisfactoiy  in- 
dications of  precious  ores;  but,  confi- 
dent in  ultimate  success,  our  friends 
had  got  the  clerk  to  write  for  them 
to  Polly  to  say  **  all's  well,"  and  that 
she  must  not  fail  to  come,  as  they  were 
now  housed  and  ready  to  make  her 
and  the  little  ones  comfortable  in  that 
strange  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  her, 
the  completion  of  the  gi-eat  shaft 
was  close  at  hand;  the  appearance 
of  the  veins  of  ore  were  such  as  to 
create  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  a  day' was  fixed  for  finishing  off 
the  shaft  previous  to   commencing 


to  raise  the  precious  object  of  their 
labours.  They  worked  till  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  appointed  day  in  bor- 
ing and  tamping  for  a  large  blast 
which  was  to  clear  away  the  last 
ledge  of  rock  lying  between  them  and 
the  vein  of  metal. 

When  the  charge  was  completed, 
William  Wakeham  and  John  Short 
were  left  below  to  fire  it.  The  other 
workmen  were  raised  upon  a  stage  by 
the  windlass  in  the  usual  manner;  and 
with  most  culpable  cai'elcssness  has- 
tened off  to  the  spirit  shop  which  had 
already  cursed  the  little  settlement 
with  its  presence,  to  make  merry  for 
having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  their 
labours,  leaving  only  a  weakly  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the 
windlass.  There  was  some  delay  in 
fixing  the  match :  and  ere  all  was 
ready,  the  short  twilight  of  those  sultry 
regions  had  darkened  into  night,  and 
William's  old  friends,  the  stars,  looked 
down  on  him  again  through  the  deep 
well,  as  they  had  often  done  of 
yore.  Then  he  and  John  talked 
of  the  old  times  and  the  old  coun- 
try, and  of  reply's  coming  soon, 
and.  how  the  little  ones  would  have 
grown,  and  how,  in  a  few  years,  they 
would  all  go  back  home  again  over 
that  terrible  sea,  and  lay  their  bones 
to  rest  at  last  under  the  Cornish  soil. 
They  had  no  business  to  linger  so 
long  over  their  work  ;  but  once  they 
began  to  talk  over  such  things  as 
these,  it  was  hard  to  stop  them. 

"  Now  we  have  done  with  this 
weary  blast,"  said  Wakeham,  as  he 
lighted  the  fuse,  and  stepped,  with  his 
brother,  on  to  the  stage.  He  then 
sounded  the  whistle,  the  signal  for 
working  the  windlass  to  raise  them. 
They  rose  very  slowly — unpleasantly 
so,  indeed,  for  the  fuse  would  bum 
but  for  five  minutes.  **  Hurry  on, 
wind  faster,"  shouted  William.  In- 
stead of  that  the  stage  stopped  alto- 
gether, and  a  feeble  childish  voice 
from  the  top  of  the  deep  pit  cried, 
**  You  are  too  heavy,  I  can  only  raise 
one  at  a  time."  "  Get  help  quickly 
or  we'll  be  blown  up,"  shouted  Wil- 
liam, now  seeing  the  imminent  peril. 
For  some  twenty  feet  below  in  the 
dark  hole  he  saw  the  match  burning 
rapidly  down,  fizzing  and  flashing  as 
if  running  a  race  with  them  for  life. 
"  Get  help,"  again  he  shouted.  But  the 
feeble  voice,  now  in  a  terrified  tone, 
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told  them  that  all  were  gone  away  bnt 
that  one  weak  boy.  '*  Bat  I  think  I 
can  raise  one."  There  was  bnt  a 
moment  to  spare — ^perhaps  not  even 
that. 

What  passed  through  William 
Wakeham's  mind  at  that  tremendous 
time  no  tongue  can  ever  tell.  He 
dearly  loved  life ;  his  pulse  beat  in  the 
full  vigour  of  sturdy  health ;  he  had 
learned  but  little  of  that  hope  whose 
fulfilment  ^^posseth  all  understand- 
ing ;"  he  had  never  read  how  the  Ro- 
man or  the  Greek  sought  death  in  a 
good  cause,  and  gave  their  names  to 
brighten  history's  page,  and  gain 
what  in  our  vain  human  talk  is  im- 
mortality. Bnt  that  Great  Being 
whose  power  and  love  had  spoken  to 
him  in  the  bright  stars  and  pleasant 
fields,  had  planted  in  the  rude  miner's 
breast  a  good  and  gallant  heart,  and 
In  that  time  of  trial  he  did  as  brave  a 
deed  as  ever  poet  sang.  "  Good-by, 
John — ^look  to  poor  Polly  I "  One  grasp 
of  his  brother's  hand,  and  he  leaped 
^m  the  stage  down  into  the  darksome 
pit. 

Now  the  windlass  winds  freely  up : 
there  is  hope  for  the  one  left ;  but  the 
match  bums  quickly  too,  and  writhes 
and  flashes  close  down  to  the  charge. 
Lay  on  stoutly  I  lay  on ! — strain  every 
nerve,  weak  boy ! — on  every  pull  is  the 
<;hance  of  a  human  life !  John  Short 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  in 
safety ;  but  before  he  springs  out  on 
the  ground  he  turns  one  look  below. 
His  brother  lay  motionless  on  the 
bottom  on  one  side  of  the  rich  vein  of 
metal;  at  the  other,  the  terrible  mat^h 
blazed  up  just  as  it  reached  the 
•charge.  Senseless  with  terror,  he  fell 
on  his  face  at  the  pit's  month,  and  the 
next  moment  up  burst  the  mine, 
shooting  the  rent  rock  and  the  heavy 
clay  into  the  air  above. 

When  John  Short  recovered  himself 
from  his  stupor,  he  looked  down  the 
gloomy  hole  with  hopeless  agony, 
from  whence  the  heavy  sulphurons 
smoke  of  the  powder  still  ascended  ; 
and  as  he  wrung  his  hands  he 
cried,  "Oh!  poor  Bill,  dear  boy, 
woidd  that  I  had  been  there  instead 
/of  you !  "•  But  stop — surely  that  is  a 
voice  —  listen  closer — ^yes  —  God  of 
mercy  1  he  is  alive  still.  Up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  comes  that  cheery, 
'hearty  voice,  not  a  tone  the  worse. 


How  my  heart  warms  as  I  tell 
this  tale!  Would  that  words  came 
now  at  my  desire  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  to  love  and  admiration !  Gallant 
William  Wakeham  —  noble  child  of 
nature — chivalrous  boor  —  hero  un- 
stained by  slaughter !  Were  there  in 
the  sight  of  the  Omnipotent  aught'  of 
glory  in  any  human  action,  surely 
your  brave  deed  would  shine  before 
him  in  a  brighter  light  than  "  the  sun 
of  Austerlitz "  shed  upon  the  bloody 
field  where  the  power  of  an  empire 
was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Down  went  the  stage,  —  up  came 
Bill,  blackened  and  bruised  a  Uttle  to 
be  sure,  but  not  to  signify  a  jot ;  he 
had  struck  his  head  in  falling  against 
the  side  of  the  shaft  and  was  stunned 
by  the  blow.  It  so  happened,  by  one 
of  those  wonderful  contingencies 
which  sometimes  occur  when,  la 
human  eyes,  escape  seems  impossible, 
that  he  fell  in  a  comer  protected  by 
the  tough  metallic  vein  which  projected 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  bottom. 
The  explosion  bent  this  by  its  force, 
instead  of  shattering  it  like  the  sur- 
rounding rock,  and  tumed  the  ledge 
over  him.  This  in  a  great  measure 
defended  him  from  the  stones  which 
fell  back  again  into  the  mine.  The 
shock  aroused  him  from  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  blow  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  falling,  and  he  shouted 
heartily,  "  All  right,  John  I  all  right  I " 

His  reward  soon  came — Polly  and 
the  children  arrived  safe  and  well. 
When  she  wept  with  joy  and  thanked 
him  in  her  own  simple  way  for  having 
saved  her  husband  for  her,  he  was  so 
happy  in  their  happiness  that  he 
would  readily  have  jumped  into  the 
bursting  mine  again,  rather  than  they 
should  be  parted  any  more.  When 
our  narrator,  the  mining  agent,  left 
Pern,  the  brothers  were  preparing  to 
retum  to  England ;  they  had  got  on 
well  enough,  and  had  saved  sufficient 
money,  to  enable  them  to  stock  a 
little  farm,  near  the  village  in  Corn- 
wall where  they  were  bom. 

By  the  time  this  long  story  was  told, 
it  was  past  the  usual  hour  of  going  to 
our  berths ;  but  1  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  several  of  our  party  had  already 
taken  a  largo  instalment  of  their 
night's  rest,  and  knew  no  more  about 
our  friend  William  Wakeham  than  of 
the  man  in  the  moon. 
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THE  DOG  OF  ALCIBIADES. 


In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiadett  the 
foUowing  passage  occurs : — 

^^  Alcibiades  had  a-  dog  of  an  un- 
common size  and  beauty,  which  cost 
him  seventy  hiumb,  and  yet  his  tail, 
which  was  his  principal  ornament,  he 
caused  to  bo  cut  off.  Some  of  his 
acquaintance  found  great  fault  with 
his  acting  so  strangely,  and  told  him 
that  all  Athens  rang  mth  the  story  of 
his  foolish  treatment  of  the  dog.  At 
which  he  laughed,  and  said,  ^  This  is 
the  very  thing  I  wanted ;  for  I  w^ould 
have  the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest 
they  should  find  something  worse  to 
Bay  of  me.' " 

This  anecdote,  more  popularly  known 
in  France  than  in  England,  has  there 
been  th^  origin  of  a  proverbial  meta- 
phor. When  a  minor  vice,  folly,  or 
eccentricity  is  assumed  as  a  doak  for 
a  greater  one,  with  a  view  to  tlurow 
dost  in  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive 
public,  and  to  veil  from  its  curiosity 
real  motives,  intentions,  and  inclina- 
tions, the  ])retext  paraded  is  called 
the  Dog  of  Alcibiades.  The  true  ap- 
plication of  the  term  may  be  better 
illustrated  than  exactly  defined,  and 
the  former  course  has  been  adopted 
in  a  French  book  of  no  distant  date, 
entitled  Le  Chien  eTAlcibiade.  A 
single  volume,  the  only  one  its  author 
has  produced — its  wit,  elegance  of 
style,  and  general  good  taste  would 
do  credit  to  the  most  experienced 
novelist ;  whilst  the  warm  reception  it 
met  from  the  Parisian  public,  ought, 
one  would  imagine,  to  have  en- 
couraged a  re]>eiition  of  the  attempt. 
On  its  title-page  was  found  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Major  FridoHn,  the 
same  under  which  a  noted  Parisian 
iurjite  enters  his  horses  for  the  races 
at  Chantilly  and  the  Champ  cb  Mars. 
The  gentleman-rider  (vide  the  Anglo- 
Gallic  vocabulary  patronised  by  the 
.TsLTisJockeu'chibb)  who  owns  the  fan- 
tastical pseudonyme,  is  more  esteemed 
for  wealth  than  wit,  better  known  as  a 
judge  of  horse-flesh  than  as  a  culti- 
vator of  literature,  and  generally  Jield 
more  likely  to  achieve  renown  by  the 
strength  of  his  racers'  legs  than  of  his 
own  head.     So  that  when  an  ably- 


written  novel  appeared  under  hl» 
nom-de-gnerre^  people  asked  one  an- 
other if  he  were  possibly  its  author^ 
and  had  previously  kept  his  caudle 
under  a  bushel,  only  to  dazzle  the 
more  when  the  shade  was  withdrawn. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
book  was  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of 
talent  and  refinement,  accustomed  to- 
good  society,  and  seizing  with  pecu- 
liar felicity  its  phases  and  foibles* 
The  characters  were  so  true  to  lifet 
that  it  was  impossible  for  those  mov- 
ing in  the  circles  portrayed  to  avoid 
recognising  the  originaU,  not  as  in- 
dividuals but  as  t3'pes  of  classes.  The 
gay  world  of  Paris  was  painted  with 
a  sharp  and  delicate  pencil,  without 
exaggeration  or  grotesque  colouring* 
Some  similarity  might  be  traced  to 
the  manner  of  Charles  de  Bernard, 
but  in  one  respect  the  new  author  had 
the  advantage.  Ills  wit  was  as 
spariding,  his  tone  quite  as  gentle- 
manly and  agreeable,  but  he  esdiewed 
the  caricature  into  which  De  Ber- 
nard's verve  not  unfrcquently  seduces 
him.  The  name  of  the  new  aspirant 
for  literary  fame  soon  oozed  out,  and 
to  Monsieur  Valbezene  was  decerned 
the  honour  of  having  jiroduced  one  of 
the  most  attractive  novels  of  the  day. 
It  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
ability,  and  is  even  said  to  have  con- 
duced to  his  shortly  afterwards  re- 
ceiviug  a  government  appointment. 
It  brought  hun  under  the  notice  of 
the  bcstowers  of  loaves  and  fishes,  as 
a  man  whose  finesse  (Vesprit  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  might  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  state.  M. 
Valbezene  is  now  consul  of  France  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  he  may  there  find  leisure 
to  cultivate  his  literary  talents,  and 
add  others  to  the  favourable  specimen 
of  them  he  has  already  given.  In 
Paris  we  should  have  had  less  expec- 
tation of  his  so  doing,  for  his  book 
denotes  him,  if  a  writer  may  be 
judged  by  his  writings,  to  be  a  man  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  more  disposed  and 
likely  to  sink  into  ./or  nimU  and  form 
the  chief  ornament  of  a  brilliant 
circle,  than  to  seclude  himself  in  a 
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study,  and  apply  scrionsly  to  liter- 
ature. 

The  opening  scene  of  M.  Yalbe- 
zene's  book  is  a  brilliant  ball-room  in 
the  Faubourg  St  Honor^.  At  a 
whist-table  sits  the  Count  de  Mar- 
sanne — a  man  of  forty  years  of  age, 
at  most ;  of  robust  health  and  hand* 
some  person.  His  figure  is  stout 
without  being  corpulent;  his  ruddy 
countenance,  tanned  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  is  not  without  dis* 
tinction  and  grace ;  his  blue  eyes  are 
romai^bly  fine  and  intelligeuL;  he 
wears  his  beard,  and  his  thick  strong 
hair  is  cropped  short.  His  dress  de- 
notes the  gentleman.  His  linen  is 
exquisitely  white,  and  the  cut  of  Us 
coat  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
skilful  hand  of  Blin  or  Chevrttuil. 
The  Count,  wiio  served  previously  to 
the  Jaly  revolution  in  the  hussars 
of  the  Guard,  and  who,  since  leaving 
the  service,  has  sought  in  field-sports 
the  peril,  excitement,  and  activity 
essential  to  his  urdent  and  impetuous 
character,  drives  his  dowager  partus* 
to  despair  by  his  blunders  at  whist. 
He  pays  less  attention  to  the  game 
than  to  the  fiwetious  whispers  of  his 
cousin,  De  Kersent^— a  young  man  of 
five-and-twenty,  short,  fat,  always 
happy  and  good-humoured,  an  eager 
sportsman,  and  much  more  at  his  ease 
at  a  battue  than  a  balL  The  rubber 
over,  the  Count  leaves  the  heated 
card-room,  to  seek  cooler  air  in  an 
outer  apartment.  M.  Valbozene  shall 
speak  for  himself  . 

**  Whilst  posted  at  tiie  entrance 
door,  Marsannc  was  accosted  by  a 
young  man  of  about  eidit-and-twenty, 
of  cdegant  figure  and  most  agreeable 
oonntenance.  The  exquisitely  polished 
tone  of  this  new  personage,  the  taste- 
ful simplicity  of  his  costume,  indicated 
a  man  of  tiie  best  society,  to  whom 
the  epithet  of  Hon  mi^  with  pro- 
priety have  been  appli^,  were  it  not 
that,  in  these  days  of  promiscuous 
lionism,  the  word  has  lost  its  primi- 
tive acceptation. 

"  '  Well  I  my  dear  Vassigny,*  said 
Marsanne,  br^Uhing  with  difficulty, 
^did  you  ever  experience  such  a 
temperature?  For  my  part,  I  was 
never  so  hot  in  my  life,  not  even 
in  Africa,  when  our  soldiers  blew  out 
their  brains  to  escape  the  scorching 
lun.     Refreshments,  too,  arc  scarce 


at  the  whist-table;  we  did  not  see 
even  a  giass  of  water.  Consequently, 
my  friend,  I  was  so  inattentive  to  the 
game,  that,  through  my  frtult,  my  very 
heinous  fault,  we  lost  the  rub.  The 
Banmess  de  Pifarac,  my  unlucky, 
partner,  was  tragically  indignant. 
Ah!  she  will  not  forgive  me  in  a 
hurry !  If  heaven  has  any  regard  for 
her  maledictions,  I  shall  pay  dearly 
for  the  fourteen  francs  I  made  her 
lose.' 

^^  ^  Madame  de  Marsanne  is  here  V 
inquired  the  young  man. 

'^^Of  course.  You  know  me  wdl 
enough  to  be  sure  I  should  not  re- 
main frxun  choice  in  such  a  fur- 
nace. I  am  no  great  lover  of  baUSt 
but  this  is  the  last  of  the  season  ;  so, 
one  hour's  patience,  and  a  year^ 
holiday  is  before  me.  Remember,  we 
meet  to-morrow  morning  at  seven, 
sharp.  Kersent  accompanies  us  to 
Rambouiliet  At  last,  then,  I  shall 
revisit  my  horses,  my  dogs,  my 
forests ;  I  shall  have  au^ — amotion.  .  . 
Tonton^  UnUamA,  UmtoH^  ,  .  .  hummed 
the  sportsman,  whose  face  beamed  - 
with  joy  at  thoughts  of  the  chase. 

*''•  ^  Certainly,  I  shall  be  exact.  .  . 
But  as  you  have  been  here  some 
time,  you  ^-ill  perhaps  be  so  good  a» 
to  show  roe  Mr  Robinson,  the  master 
of  the  house.  None  of  my  friends 
have  been  able  to  point  him  out,  and 
I  am  rather  curious  to  make  my  bow 
to  him.' 

'' '  Ma  fin!  my  dear  fellow,'  replied 
Marsanne,  '  your  question  is  not  ea^ 
to  answer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  that,  crooked  little  gentleman  in 
black — unless,  indeed^  it  be  yonder 
portly  handsome  man  m  the  blue  coat; 
Upon  reflection,  I  vote  for  the  latter. 
His  wholesome  corpulence  tells  of  tlM 
substantial  and  judicious  noiuishment 
of  the  Ang^o- Americans.  In  fact,  I 
am  as  ignorant  as  yourself.  On  arriv- 
ing, we  were  met  at  this  door  by  the 
Marchioness  de  Presle,  who,  as  yon 
know,  sent  out  the  invitations  for 
Mr  Robinson ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had 
paid  our  reepeots  to  the  Marchioness, 
Madame  de  Marsanne  dragged  me 
forward  to  the  third  saloon,  so  that 
1  know  no  more  of  our  amphitryon 
than  you  do.  But  here  is  little  Mo- 
villez.    He  will  settle  our  doubts.' 

^^  The  new  personage  whose  coming 
Marsanne  announced,   owed  to   his 
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age  alone  the  epithet  applied  to  him, 
for  he  was  above  the  ordinary  height. 
He  was  apparently  about  one- and- 
twenty :  his  insignificant  countenance, 
which  in  character  bore  some  resem- 
]>lance  to  that  of  a  sheep,  expressed 
perfect  self-satisfaction.  An  em- 
broidered shirt,  and  a  white  satin 
waistcoat,  spangled  with  gold,  might 
have  made  him  suspected  of  a  great 
leaning  to  the  frivolities  of  dress,  had 
not  a  white  flower  in  his  buttonhole 
revealed  serious  political  predilections, 
and  an  unchangeable  attachment  to 
the  fallen  House  of  Bourbon. 

"  *Movillez,'  said  Marsanne,  *show 
Vassigny  the  master  of  the  house ;  he 
wishes  to  make  his  bow  to  him.* 

"  *  For  what?*  inquired  the  youth, 
with  adorable  impertinence. 

"  *  For  the  sake  of  good  breeding,' 
replied  Vassigny  drily. 

"  *  Nonsense  1 '  cried  Movillez,  *  you 
surely  do  not  dream  of  such  a  thing : 
If  you  knew  Mr  Robinson  he  would 
bow  to  you  in  the  street,  and  that 
would  be  very  disagreeable.* 

"  'There  is  pleasure  in  giving  you 
parties ;  you  are  not  even  grateful 
for  your  entertainment.* 

** '  Perfectly  true ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  consider  Mr  Robinson  under 
an  obligation  to  me.  Persons  of  his 
sort  are  too  happy  to  get  people  like 
us  to  go  to  their  routs  and  help  them 
to  devour  their  dollars.  But  we  do> 
not  on  that  account  become  one  of 
them ;  that,  parhleu  !  would  never  do. 
Thank  heaven !  even  in  these  days  of 
equality  we  have  not  come  to  that. 
An  unknown  individual  arrives  at 
Paris,  having  made  his  fortune  in 
India,  Peru,  or  Chili,  in  the  slave- 
trade,  in  cotton,  or  in  tallow.  All 
well  and  good ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  go  to  his  balls,  I  eat  his 
8uppei*s;  but  I  do  not  know  him  the 
more  for  that.* 

" '  You  have  your  theory,  I  have 
mine,*  replied  Vassigny ;  *each  of  us 
thinks  his  own  the  best,  I  suppose.* 

'*' Come,  come,  confess  candidly  that 
yon  wish  to  do  the  eccentric,*  said 
Movillez.  *  Well ,  for  your  government, 
that  little  gentleman  in  the  black  coat, 
leaning  against  the  chimney-])iecc,  is 
the  Robinson.  He  is  very  ugly.  I 
am  heartily  soiTy  the  Marchioness  de 
Presle  did  not  suggest  to  him  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  his  patron  saint.    The 


pointed  hat  and  palm-leaf  inex- 
pressibles would  become  him  admir- 
ably. As  to  the  ball,  it  is  tolerably 
brilliant :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fau- 
bourg St  Germain  and  faubourg  St 
Honord.  Dame !  there  are  other  sorts 
too — a  little  finance,  some  beauties 
from  the  citizen-court,  a  few  prudes 
from  the  Bal  Rambuteau.  The  com- 
pany is  mixed,  certainly,  but  still  it 
is  astonishing  that  this  exotic  has  been 
able  to  collect  so  many  people  of 
fashion.  You  know  the  report  about 
il  Simor  Robinson,  that  he  was  ten 
years  in  prison  at  Philadelphia  ?  Yes, 
he  is  an  interesting  victim  of  human  in- 
justice ;  I  am  assured  he  reasons  most 
eloquently  on  the  penitentiary  system.* 

'^  These  silly  and  slanderous  jokes 
seemed  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the 
two  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. 

"'Is  your  father's  counting-house 
still  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier?*  said 
Vassigny,  with  freezing  sang  froid, 
'  I  want  8ome*bills  on  London,  and 
shall  give  him  my  custom  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  banker.* 

"  These  words  brought  a  vivid  flush 
to  the  cheek  of  the  young  dandy ;  ho 
replied  only  by  an  affirmative  sign, 
left  the  two  friends,  and  entered  the 
dancing-room. 

" '  Do  you  know,  Gaston,*  said  Mar- 
sanne, '  little  Movillez  was  any  thing 
but  well  pleased  by  your  promising 
his  father  your  custom  ?* 

"  '  I  both  know  and  am  delighted  at 
it.  The  little  puppy  forgot,  when  he 
sneered  at  the  beauties  of  the  citizen- 
court,  that  my  sister  belongs  to  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of ...  .  I 
was  very  glad  to  remind  him  that  his 
father  is  neither  moi*e  nor  less  than  a 
banker,  and  that  it  takes  something 
more  than  a  white  rose  in  the  button- 
hole to  make  a  Montmorency  or  a 
Biron.    But  I  must  leave  you.* 

"  So  saying,  Vassigny  pressed  his 
fTiend*8  hand,  addressed  a  few  polite 
words  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  seemed  touched  and  surprised  at 
this  unusual  piece  of  courtesy,  and 
passed  into  the  adjoining  saloon. 
The  ball  was  at  the  gayest ;  the  ele- 
gant costumes  had  lost  nothing  of 
their  freshness,  the  faces  of  the  wo- 
men, animated  by  pleasure,  as  yet 
showed  no  traces  of  fatigue.  The 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Tolbecque, 
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Tras  remarkable  for  its  spirit  and  har- 
niony.  Every  thing  in  this  charming 
fete  was  calculated  to  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  those  narrow-minded 
reformers  who  cannot  understand  that 
the  laxury  of  the  rich  gives  bread  to 
the  poor.  Vassigny  sauntered  for 
some  time  through  the  crowd,  shaking 
hands  with  friends  and  bowing  to 
ladies ;  bat  it  was  easy  to  judge  from 
his  irregnlar  movements  and  wander- 
ing glances,  that  he  had  not  under- 
taken this  peregrination  without  an 
object.  At  last  he  reached  the  door 
of  a  little  boudoir — a  delightful  and 
mysterious  asylum,  hung  with  silk 
and  perfumed  with  flowers.  A  chosen 
few  had  taken  refuge  in  this  sanctuary, . 
where  the  murmur  of  the  ball  and 
the  crash  of  the  orchestra  arrived 
faint  and  subdued.  Here  Vassigny 
seemed  to  have  attained  the  goal  he 
had  proposed  himself,  as  his  eyes 
rested  upon  a  lady  gracefully  sunk  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  chatting  familiarly 
with  M.  de  Kersent.  It  were  neces- 
sary to  borrow  the  swan-quill  of  Dorat, 
of  gallant  memory,  faithfully  to  trace 
a  portrait  of  this  young  woman,  then 
in  the  flower  of  her  age  and  beauty. 
Priding  ourselves,  unfortunately,  on 
being  of  our  century,  and  consequently 
very  ungallant,  we  shall  merely  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
sweeter  or  more  charming  counte- 
nance :  without  having  the  regularity 
of  a  classic  model,  the  features  were 
replete  with  fascination.  H«r  eyelids, 
fringed  with  long  curved  lashes,  pro- 
tected eyes  whose  liquid  and  languish- 
ing expression  was  exchanged  at  in- 
tervals for  bright  and  brilliant  glances, 
indicative  of  a  passionate  and  power- 
ful organisation.  The  arch  of  her 
eyebrows  was  accurately  and  deli- 
cately pencilled;  so  affable  was  her 
smile,  so  white  and  regular  her  teeth, 
that  one  dared  not  call  her  month* 
large,  or  tax  it  with  extending — ac- 
'Cording  to  Bossy  Rabntin^s  expression 
— firom  ear  to  ear.  Her  neck  and  shoul- 
den,  perfectly  moulded  and  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  would  have  enchanted  a 
«CQlptor.  Her  dress,  extremely  plain, 
was  of  white  lace ;  a  wreath  of  fresh- 
gathered  corn-flowers  decked  her 
head — the  humble  field-blossom  seem- 
ing prond  of  its  place  in  the  midst  of 
41  magnificent  forest  of  golden  hair, 
worthy   to   support   a   diadem.     A 


bunch  of  the  same  flowers  in  her 
hand,  completed  a  costume  whose 
simplicity  was  equalled  by  its  ele- 
gance." 

Thus,  at  setting  off,  M.  Valbezene 
sketches  the  Ave  principal  actors  in 
his  domestic  drama;  and  we  have 
little  further  to  read  before  discovering 
their  virtues  and  vices,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other.  The  Count  de  Marsanne  is  a 
man  of  strict  honour,  and  warm  heart } 
generous  instincts,  and  much  delicacy 
of  feeling.  Sincerely  attached  to  hia 
wife,  he  has,  nevertheless,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  their  wedded  life, 
greatly  neglected  her,  leaving  her  to 
pine  in  solitude,  whilst  he  indulged  his 
violent  passion  for  field-sports.  The 
affection  Amelie  de  Marsanne  origin- 
ally felt  for  her  husband  has  yielded 
to  the  neglect  of  years,  and  been  re- 
placed by  a  violent  passion  for  Vas- 
signy, which  he  ardently  i*eciprocates. 
So  guarded,  however,  has  been  their 
conduct,  that  none  ^  suspect  the 
intrigue.  Marsanne  has  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  wife*s  virtue ;  and  the 
gay,  good-humoured  Kersent,  who  is 
warmly  attached  to  his  beautiful 
cousin,  and  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  Vassigny,  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  persons  he  best  loves. 
Movillez,  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  pretensions  young  Frenchman 
just  escaped  from  college,  and  aping 
the  vices  and  follies  of  more  mature 
Parisian  roues,  affords  many  comic 
scenes,  which  agreeably  relieve  the 
grave  and  thrilUng  interest  of  the 
book.  He  also,  unknown  to  himself, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  plot, 
and  by  his  indiscretion,  is  the  cause  of 
a  worid  of  nnhappiness  to  the  fonr 
persons  already  described.  Francine, 
a  fifth-rate  actress  at  a  Paris  theatre, 
vulgar,  profligate,  and  mercenary; 
and  Major  d'Havrecourt,  a  good- 
hearted  old  officer,  punctilious  on  the 
point  of  honour,  and  fancying  himself 
a  man  of  most  pacific  dispositions, 
whilst  in  reality  he  is  ever  ready  for  a 
duel,— complete  the  dramatis  persona. 
Although  D^Havrecourt  has  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  fifty,  he  still  knows 
how  to  sympathise  with  youth,  to  un- 
derstand its  tastes  and  excuse  its 
follies;  and  Movillez  is  one  of  the 
hopefuls  whom  he  not  unfreqnently 
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fiivoQiB  with  his  sodety  and  benefits 
by  his  advice. 

The  day  after  the  ball,  Maraanne's 
hnntiug-party  takes  place.  Awiki- 
boar  is  killed,  and  poor  MoviUes,  who 
has  joined  the  chase  in  hopes  of  dis- 
tingnishing  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
a  fEur  English  amazon,  meeta  with 
numerons  disasters,  principally  occa- 
sioned by  his  bad  horsemanship,  bat 
which  his  indomitable  conceit  prevents 
his  taking  much  to  heart.  A  week 
later  wc  tind  him  dining  at  the  Cafi^ 
de  Paris,  in  company  with  D'Havre- 
conrt,  and  listening  to  sundry  narra- 
tives of  remarkable  single  oombata 
which  the  old  fire-eater  had  witnessedy 
heard  of,  or  shared  in.  Dessert  is  on 
table,  when  these  bellicose  reminis- 
cences are  interrupted  by  the  anivid 
of  Kersent. 

"  *  Allow  me  to  enjoy  your  society,' 
said  the  new  comer,  ^^  until  the  arrival 
of  Marsanne,  who  is  behind  his  time, 
as  usual.' 

^^  ^  With  gi'cat  pleasure,'  replied 
the  Major  cordially.  'What  will 
you  take  ? ' 

^^  ^  Nothing :  I  should  spoil  my 
dinner.  WeU  I  young  man,'  continued 
Kersent,  addressing  himself  to  Mo- 
Tillez,  '  80  we  are  getting  on  in  the 
world,  conquering  a  position,  becoming 
a*  lion  of  the  very  first  water.  The 
Journal  des  Cluuses  talks  of  notiiiing 
but  your  exploits  at  the  Bambouillet 
hunt.' 

'^  *  How  so? '  cried  Movillez,  greatly 
surprised. 

'^  *  Yes,  in  the  account  of  the  day's 
sport  it  cites  the  elegant,  the  conia- 
geous,  the  dauntless  Movillez  as  first 
in  at  the  death.  Two  pages  about 
you,  neither  more  nor  less,  in  the 
style  of  the  passage  of  the  Khinc  by 
defunct  Boileau.' 

*'^I  did  not  deserve  such  praise. 
Uenceforward,  I  will  take  the  paper.' 

"  *  You  cannot  do  less.' 

'^^Rcad  the  article  twice,'  said 
D'Havrecourt,  who  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  Kersent's  words.  *You 
know  me  for  a  man  of  peaceable  tem- 
per and  disposition,  an  enemy,  both 
by  nature  and  habit,  of  all  violence. 
Well,  I  read  that  article  to-day,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  form  of 
praise  it  concealed  a  tendency  to 
satire.  I  hesitated  to  tell  you  of  it, 
but  since  another  has  started  the  hare, 


you  shall  have  my  candid  opinion  on 
the  subject.  AVe  must  not  allow  the 
press  to  take  liberties  with  us ;  a  man 
of  the  world  should  be  extremely 
severe  with  those  who  dare  to  turn 
his  private  life  into  ridicule.  Road  the 
article  attentively,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion  the  affair  should  be  follow^ 
up,  which  in  my  conscience  I  think  it 
ou^t  to  be,  why,  then,'  concluded  the 
Mfi^or  martially,  ^  you  may  reckon  on 
my  services.' 

"*Par&feM/  D'Havrecourt,'  cried 
Kttsent gaily,  'you  won't  succeed ia 
setting  u»  by  the  ears.' 

'' '  What  1  the  article  is  yours  ? ' 
exclaimed  the  two  diners. 

''  ^  Mine.  Your  astonishment  does 
not  indicate  a  very  fiattering  estimato 
of  my  literary  capacity.  Yes,  my 
friends!  I  mean  to  make  myself  a  po- 
sition, I  aspire  to  become  a  legislator, 
and  by  way  of  getting  ray  hand  in,  I 
write  for  the  Journal  de$  C7tau€i. 
Electors  like  to  find  in  their  candidate 
a  man  of  letters,  rich  in  the  honours 
of  pica  and  long-primer.  So  1  flatter 
the  elective  wealuiess ;  I  sacrifice  to 
the  parliamentary  calf.  Ah  1  only  let 
me  get  mto  the  Chamber,'  continued 
Kersent,  in  the  tone  of  a  future  tri- 
bune, '  and  you  shall  see  me  take  up 
a  solid  position.  My  plans  are 
formed.  Once  in  the  Chamber,  I  de- 
fend the  partridge,  I  plead  for  the 
zatibit,  I  declare  myself  the  champion 
of  fur  and  feather.  Find  a  college 
of  dector84ntelligent  enough  to  return 
me,  and  you  shall  have  a  game-law 
worthy  of  Solon.  It  is  abready 
framed,  in  my  head.  Death  for  the 
poacher,  death  for  the  snare-setter; 
the  phiianthropical  system  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Salvation  1  With 
such  a  law,  you  would  soon  see  pro- 
digious results But  I 

arrived  only  this  morning  from  Flessy, 
with  Marsanne,  and  we  set  out  again 
to*  morrow  for  the  forest  of  Orleans. 
His  hunting  equipage  has  preceded 
us*  Any  fresh  scandal  here?  Are 
yon  successful  vrith  Lady  Emilia? 
Sapristiel  if  she  does  not  look  favour- 
ably on  you  after  yom*  exploits  of  last 
week,  her  heart  must  be  granite.' 

«^  ^  Perhaps ! '  muttered  Movillez  with 
an  air  of  consummate  coxcombry. 

*'^^  The  perhc^  IB  very  significant ; 
but  I  know  your  discretion,  and  will 
question  you  no  further.     And  Yas- 
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siffoy,  how  is  he  ?   what  is  he  doing  ? 
where  is  he?* 

**^I  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
him ;  and  bye  the  bye,  I  will  tell  yon 
what  I  know.  Yon  may  be  able  to 
help  me  in  my  researches.* 

^^^I  am  all  ears,*  said  Kersent. 
^Ahl  there  yon  are^Marsanne!  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  late,  that's  all : 
if  I  have  an  indigestion,  I  shall  know 
whom  to  thank.  But  hnah!  MoTillea 
13  abont  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
Yassigny.' 

Marsanne,  who  had  j  ust  arriyed,  nod- 
ded to  his  friends,  and  lent  his  atten- 
tion to  Moviilea,  who  beganiu  follows: 

^^  ^  I  have  given  up  the  new  system 
of  horsemanship,  and  devote  myself 
entirely  to  the  equitation  of  the  race- 
course; I  am  resolved  to  make  a  bril- 
liant appearance  next  spring  upon 
the  turf  of  Yeraaiilea.  Every  day  I 
take  a  sweating  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, under  the  guidance  of  Flatman 
the  jockey,  who  meets  me  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  at  the  comer  of  the 
All^  de  Marigny.  I  leave  my  house, 
therefore,  at  half-past  eight,  and  xm>- 
eeed  to  my  appointment  by  the  Buo 
de  la  Pepini^  and  the  Bne  de 
Miromesnll.  Several  days  together  I 
met  Vassigny  at  that  unusual  hour, 
in  that  out-of-the-way  quarter,  and 
saw  him  oiter  a  small  house,  No.  17, 
in  the  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  where  it  is 
impossible  any  acquaintance  of  his  can 
live.  This  very  morning  I  saw*  him 
again,  and  I  determined  to  soIvq  the 
riddle.  I  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
street,'and,  thank  heaven!  my  patience 
was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  A 
little  blue  hackney  coach,  of  mysterious 
aspect,  with  the  blinds  down,  t^^med 
out  of  the  Bao  Vertc,  and  stopped  at 
No.  17.  The  coach-door  opened,  a 
lady  tripped  do^vn  the  stops  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  frightened  doe  and  darted 
into  the  house.  Impossible  to  say 
who  it  was.  Her  figure  was  elegant, 
she  wore  a  dark-coloured  morning 
dress ;  an  odious  black  veil,  impene- 
trable to  the  eye,  fell  from  her  velvet 
hat.  But  there  was  such  an  aristo- 
cratic air  about  her,  such  a  high-bred 
atmosphere  environed  her,  that  I 
would  wager  my  head  it  was  some 
duchess  or  marchioness.  The  driver 
had  resumed  his  seat,  and  I  was  vent- 
ing execrations  on  black  veils,  when 
the  god  of  scandal  came  to  my  aid. 


I  perceived,  on  the  pavement  at  my 
feet,  a  little  purse  which  the  lady  had 
dropped.  In  a  second,  I  had  picked 
it  up,  thrust  it  in  my  pocket,  and  run 
away  like  a  thief'  with  tlic  police  at 
his  heds.  As  to  the  purse,*  continued 
Movillez,  producing  a  small  purse  of 
plain  green  silk  network,  ^  here  it  is. 
Let  us  see  if  you  can  guess  its  owner; 
for  my  part  I  have  not  even  a  sus- 
picion.' 

*'^  The  purse,  curiously  examined  by 
Kersent  and  D'llavrocourt,  at  la^ 
came  into  the  hands  of  Marsanne. 
He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  momentSy 
and  then  with  a  severe  expression  of 
countenance,  addressed  Movillez : 

**^You  are  young.  Monsieur  de 
Movillez,'  he  said ;  ^  allow  me  to  tell 
you  how  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of 
delicacy,  would  have  acted  under  sudi 
circumstances.  He  would  have  given 
the  money  to  the  poor  and  thrown  the 
purse  into  the  fire.  I  will  do  for  you 
what  you  should  have  done  yourself.' 

^^And  approaching  the  fireplace, 
Marsanne  dropped  the  purse  upon  the 
glowing  embers,  which  instantly  c<m- 
sumed  it.  There  was  something  noble 
and  solemn  in  the  action  of  the 
Count's ;  the  blood  of  the  French 
chevaliers>  those  loyal  subjects  of 
beauty,  had  been  stirred  in  the  veins 
of  their  descendant  by  the  recital  of 
this  blamable  act  of  curiosity.  Mar- 
sanne continued: 

" '  Allow  mc  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
the  men  of  your  generation,  accus- 
tomed to  live  with  courtezans,  and  to 
seek  venal  and  ready-made  loves,  are 
ignorant  of  what  is  due  to  women 
l^cause  they  are  women.  None  make 
more  allowance  than  I  do  for  the 
levities  of  youth.  But  what  I  blame 
is,  that  in  utter  wantonness,  and  for 
the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity, 
you  lift  the  curtain  shrouding  a  secret, 
and  pour  out  misery  and  desolation 
upon  a  poor  woman,  more  deserving, 
perhaps,  of  censure  than  of  utter  con- 
demnation. Be  not  more  severe  than 
a  husband, — ^you,  a  young  man,  liable 
to  profit  by  such  errors ;  and  remem- 
ber that  a  true  gentleman  will  respect 
women  even  in  their  weaknesses. 
Weigh  my  words,  M.  de  Movillez ; 
you  will  not  be  ofieudcd  at  my 
frankness.' " 

A  few  hours  after  this  scene,  the 
Countess  de  Marsanne,  alone  in  her 
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bondoir,  and  busy  with  her  embroid- 
ering frame,  receives  a  visit  from  her 
biuband.  Just  returned  from  one 
bunting-party,  and  about  to  start  upon 
another,  the  incorrigible  sportsman  is 
seized  witli  remorse  at  the  solitude  to 
which  his  wife  is  condemned,  and, 
touched  by  her  resignation  to  a  lonely 
and  cheerless  existence,  he  generously 
resolves  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasures 
to  her  happiness.  He  proposes  that 
they  should  go  to  Italy,  and  pass  the 
winter  at  Florence  or  Naples,  where 
he  trusts  to  wean  himself  from  the 
chase  and  acquire  a  taste  for  domestic 
enioyments.  The  Countess  refuses  to 
take  advantage  of  the  generous  im- 
pulse, professes  her  sincere  friendship 
for  her  husband,  but  avows  that  her 
love  for  him  has  fled,  driven  from  her 
heart  by  suffering  and  neglect. 

*'  At  this  moment  Madame  de  Mar- 
Banners  maid  came  to  tell  her  that  her 
bedroom  was  ready  for  her  reception. 
Then  she  added : 

" '  I  have  looked  every  where  for 
the  purse  of  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
but  it  is  no  where  to  be  found.' 

**  At  these  words,  Marsanne's  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  singular  paleness, 
and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  master 
his  emotion  and  say  to  his  wife : 

"  *  You  have  lost  your  purse? ' 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Countess,  un- 
observant of  her  husband's  agitation  ; 
*  or,  rather,  I  have  mislaid  it  in  some 
corner.' 

**  *  It  was  doubtless  of  value  ? ' 

"  *  Oh !  by  no  means.  A  little  green 
silk  purse,  my  own  work,  and  nearly 
empty.' 

**  The  Count  remained  motionless, 
like  a  man  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 

" '  You  have  no  commissions  for 
Plcssy  ?'  he  at  last  articulated,  breath- 
ing shoit  and  quick,  and  not  knowing 
what  he  asked. 

"  *  I  thought  you  just  said  you 
were  going  to  Orleans,'  replied  the 
Countess. 

"  *  I  shall  visit  Plessy  on  my  return.' 

"  *  Then  kiss  my  little  godson  Ilen^ 
riot.    Much  pleasure  to  you ;  and  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible.' 

^^Marsanne  raised  the  Countess's 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  bondour ; 
bat  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
the  bannister  in  order  to  reach  his  room. 

*'  Towards  the  middle  of  that  night, 


a  belated  passenger  through  the  Rue 
d'Anjou  would  have  witnessed  a  cu- 
rious spectacle.  Although  the  cold 
was  intense,  a  window  was  wide  open, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  a  man  was 
to  be  seen  leaning  upon  the  balus- 
trade. From  time  to  time,  deep- 
drawn  sobs  of  rage  and  despair  burst 
from  his  breast,  and  he  violently 
pressed  his  head  between  his  hands, 
as  if  to  prevent  it  from  splitting.  This 
man  was  the  Count  de  Marsanne. 

**  The  following  morning  a  hackney 
coach,  containing  a  lady  closely  veiled, 
had  scarcely  turned  from  the  Rue 
Miromesnil  into  the  Rue  Verte,  when 
a  man,  who  for  some  time  previously 
had  paced  to  and  fro,  muffled  in  a 
large  cloak,  paused  at  No.  17  in  the 
former  street,  dropped  the  folds  of  his 
mantle,  and  took  off  a  pair  of  huge 
green  spectacles  that  had  previously 
concealed  his  face.  The  Count  do 
Marsanne,  for  he  it  was,  remained 
motionless  beside  the  door  whence  the 
coach  had  driven.  From  his  extreme 
pdeness,  and  the  gloomy  immobility 
of  his  features,  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  statue  of  stone. 

"  The  hackney-coach  was  scarcely 
out  of  sight,  when  Vassigny  appeared 
at  the  door  of  No.  17.  On  beholding 
him,  the  Count's  eyes  sparkled;  he 
extended  his  hand  and  seized  Vas- 
signy by  the  arm. 

" '  Will  M.  de  Vassigny,'  he  said, 
'  honour  me  with  a  moment's  inter- 
view ?' 

**Don  Juan,  dragged  towards  the 
abyss  by  the  statue  of  theCommandi- 
tore,  cannot  have  experienced  such  a 
feeling  of  terror  as  at  that  moment 
took  possession  of  Vassigny. 

"*Sir,'  ....  he  stammered,  *I 
know  not ' 

"  *  I  ask  an  interview,  sir,'  said 
the  Count,  with  sinister  calmness;  "I 
have*  grave  matters  to  discuss  with 
you ;  we  should  not  be  at  our  ease  in 
the  street ;  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  conduct  me  to  your  house.' 

"*  Really  Iknownotwhatyou  mean.' 

"  *  I  repeat,  M.  de  Vassi^y,  that 
I  have  things  to  say  which  none 
but  you  must  hear.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
lead  the  way.' 

"  *  My  house,  as  yon  know,  is  in  the 
Rue  de  Provence,'  said  Vassigny, 
with  a  constrained  air.  'I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  yon  there.' 
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^^  *  Lot  QS  go,'  said  the  Count. 

*'  They  walked  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rae  de  Provence.  By  the  time 
he  arrived  there,  Vassigny's  emotion 
had  attained  the  highest  pitch,  and 
his  legs  bent  under  him  as  he  as- 
cended the  stairs. 

^^  A  servant  introduced  the  two  men 
into  an  elegant  drawing-room. 

"  There  was  a  moment  of  terrible 
silence:  Marsanne  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  his  gloomy  despair :  in- 
flexible resolution  was  legible  in  his 
eyes.  Vassigny,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  exhausted  and  overcome,  a 
criminal  awaiting  sentence  of  death. 

^'  *•  You  have  seen  Madame  de 
Marsanne  this  morning,^  said  the  hus- 
band, with  strange  solemnity. 

^^  ^  Madame  de  Marsanne! In 

Hcaven^s  name,  you  are  mistaken  ! ' 
cried  Vassigny.  But  his  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  wild  expression  of  his 
featm-es,  fully  confirmed  the  Count's 
words. 

"  *  You  have  seen  Madame  de  Mar- 
sanne this  morning,'  repeated  the 
Count.  *'  I  know,  sir,  that  as  a  man  of 
honour,  you  arc  incapable  of  betray- 
ing a  lady's  secret ;  but  I  prefer  the 
evidence  of  my  eyes  even  to  your 
word.' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  my  life  is  yours — take 
it!"  cried  Vassigny,  casting  towards 
heaven  a  glance  of  rage  and  despair. 
Marsanne  gazed  at  the  young  man  for 
a  brief  space,  and  then  resumed. 

**  *  Listen  to  me,  M.  do  Vassigny, 
*  Tlie  law  authorised  mc  to  assassinate 
you,  but  that  is  not  a  gentleman's  re- 
venge. The  law  further  authorised 
me  to  have  my  dishonour  certified  by 
a  commissary  of  police,  and  to  drag 
you  before  the  tribunals  for  condem- 
nation— to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  few  thousand  francs'  damages  I 
— Mockery ! !  My  instinct  of  honour 
rejected  such  an  alternative.  An 
honourable  man  revenges  himself  of 
an  outrage  by  meeting  his  offender 
bare -breasted,  and  with  equal  wea- 
pons.    You  think  as  I  do,  sir  ?' 

**  *  Your  seconds,  your  time,  your 
arms  ?'  cried  Vassigny,  all  his  courage 
revived  by  this  appeal  to  the  point  of 
honour. 

* '  *  Patience,  sir — patience.  The  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  meet  face  to 
face ;  but  the  hour  of  that  mortal  com-^ 
bat  has  not  yet  tolled/ 


"  *  I  wait  your  orders ;  from  this 
day  forward  I  am  ready.' 

*'  *  I  expected  no  less,  su*,  from  your 
coui*age." 

^*  There  was  a  pause,  and  then 
Marsanne  continued. 

'*  *  Whatever  be  the  issue  of  our 
duel,'  he  said,  ^  you  have  poisoned  my 
life,  heaped  misery  and  bitterness  upon 
the  rest  of  my  days.  I  believe  you 
capable  of  appreciating  what  I  am 
about  to  demand.  Yesterday,  sir, 
when  I  became  aware  of  my  disho- 
nour, my  first  thought  was  a  thought 
of  blood.  Then  I  examined  my  own 
conscience — a  cruel  and  painful  exa- 
mination, for  I  was  compelled  to  own 
that  if  Madame  de  Marsanne  had  be- 
trayed me  she  was  not  alone  to  blame. 
I  searched  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  this  woman, 
abandoned  by  her  husband,  had  at 
least  the  excuses  of  unhappiness  and 
neglect.  I  thought  of  my  poor  child, 
whose  mother's  name  I  should  tarnish, 
and  my  thirst  of  vengeance  yielded 
to  these  all-powerful  considerations. 
Honour  requires,  sir,  that  I  should 
take  your  life,  or  you  mine:  but  it 
demands  still  more  imperatively  that 
the  cause  of  the  duel  should  remain 
unknown.' 

"  *  A  pretext  is  easily  found :  a 
quarrel  at  the  theatre  or  club  will  suf- 
fice.' 

"'What,  sir  I'  replied  Marsanne, 
*you,  who  know  the  world  and  its 
greedy  curiosity  as  well  as  I  do,  can 
yon  think  that  it  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  frivolous  pretext,  and  will  not  strive, 
by  cruel  investigation,  to  penetrate  our 
secret  ?  No,  sir !  to-day  a  duel  would 
leave  too  large  a  field  for  conjecture ;  our 
meeting  must  be  prepared  long  before- 
hand. In  this  night  of  agony  I  have 
calculated  every  thing:  the  interests  of 
my  vengeance,  the  interests  of  my  ho- 
nour, the  iiiterests  of  a  woman  whom 
I  still  love.' 

"  The  Count's  voice  quivered  as  he 
pronounced  these  last  words,  and  a 
scalding  tear  coursed  down  his  cheek. 

**  *  Your  wishes  are  orders  for  me,* 
said  Vassigny. 

"  *  You  shall  give  me  your  word  of 
honour,'  continued  the  Count,  *  that 
from  this  moment  you  will  see  Madame 
de  Marsanne  no  more.  Then,  re- 
suming a  gay  life,  you  shall  make  a 
parade  of  some  intrigue,  either  in  so- 
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ciety  or  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre, 
which,  by  misleading  suspicion,  will 
enable  us  to  have  the  meeting  you 
must  desire  as  much  as  myself.' 

"  Vassigny  reflected  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  replied  in  a  finn  tone — 

"  *  Monsieur  le  Comtc,'  he  said,  '  I 
have  long  known  you  for  one  of  those 
men  with  whom  hononr  stands  before 
every  thing ;  and  from  the  very  first 
day  I  made,  as  now,  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life.  But  I  am  not  bound  to  do 
more ;  and  if  I  subscribe  to  your  de- 
mand, I  have  a  right  also  to  stipulate 
a  condition.' 

"  'You!'  exclaimed Marsanne,  with 
repressed  fury. 

"Yes,  II'  repeated  Vassigny,  with 
indescribable  energy:  *  my  honour  and 
my  heart  render  it  my  imperious  duty. 
Pledge  mc  your  word  as  a  gentleman, 
that  for  every  one,  even  for  Madame 
do  Marsanne,  the  real  cause  of  our 
duel  shall  remain  an  impenetrable 
secret,  and  I  at  once  adhere  to  all 
your  conditions.' 

"  *  Yon  love  her,  then,  very  dearly,' 

said  the  Count,  with  a  bitter 

laugh. 

"  '  Enough  to  sacrifice  my  life,  my 
honour,  even  my  love,  to  her  re- 
pose.' 

"After  a  few  instants  of  silence, 
the  Count  again  spoke  in  a  grave  voice : 

"  *  You  do  your  duty  as  a  man  of 
honour,  sir,  as  I  have  done  mine ;  and 
I  now  pledge  you  my  word  that  for 
every  one,  even  for  Madame  de  Mar- 
sanne, the  cause  of  our  duel  shall  re- 
main a  profound  secret.' 

" '  On  your  day,  at  your  hour,  I  am 
ready,'  said  Vassigny. 

"  *I  thank  you,  sir;  depend  on  my 
word,  as  I  depend  on  yours.'  And 
.with  a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand  to 
his  adversary,  Marsanne  left  the 
room." 

This  violent  scene  had  exhausted 
Vassigny \s  fortitude ;  the  Count  gone, 
he  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

Some  weeks  have  elapsed  and  the 
characters  of  the.  tale  are  assembled 
at  a  theatre :  Marsanne,  his  wife, 
and  Kcrsent  in  a  box — ^Movillez  and 
D'Havrecourt  in  stidls — ^Mademoiselle 
Prancinc  on  the  stage.  Vassigny, 
in  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes,  has 
no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  the  actress. 
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He  has  kept  his  word  to  Marsanne, 
and  Paris  rings  with  the  scandal  of 
his  attachment  to  Frandne.  She 
is  the  C%ftm  dAlcibiade,  Strictly 
bonourabie  in  the  observance  of  his 
promise,  he  has  neither  4Been  nor 
written  to  Madame  de  Marsanne 
since  the  day  of  his  terrible  interview 
with  her  husband.  Such  self-denial 
has  not  been  exercised  with  impunity. 
In  *  few  weeks,  ten  years  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Gaston 
de  Vassigny.  His  brow  is  fiirrowed, 
Ids  temper  soured,  and  his  amazed 
friends  attribute  these  sad  changes  to 
his  insane  passion  for  the  worthless 
Frandne.  He  plays  high ;  it  is  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  extravagant 
mistress.  At  the  dnb,  Marsanne  is 
liis  usual  antagonist,  and  alwa3rs  wins. 
Vassigny  loses  his  temper  with  his 
money,  and  says  harsh  things  to  the 
Count,  who  bears  them  with  exemplary 
patience,  for  the  hour  of  his  revenge 
is  not  yet  come.  But  if  Vassigny  is 
supremely  wretched,  Am^lic  de  Mar- 
sanne is  not  less  so.  She  too,  within 
a  few  weeks,  has  changed  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable ;  and  on  her  wan 
and  jmllid  countenance  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  a  breaking  heart 
are  unmistakably  stamped.  In  vain 
has  she  striven  to  learn  the  reason  of 
Vassigny's  sudden  and  unaccountable 
estrangement.  He  steadily  avoids 
her^  She  sees  him  in  public,  osten- 
tatiously displaying  his  disgraceful 
liaison  with  a  low  actress,  constant  in 
his  -attendance  at  her  performances, 
galloping  on  the  Champs  Elysik^s 
beside  the  carriage  he  has  given  her. 
She  catches  the  innuendos  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, sneering  at  or  pitying  his 
infatuation.  At  the  theatre,  on  the 
night  in  question,  she  is  agonised  by 
the  malicious  jests  of  little  Movlllcz, 
who  pitilessly  ridicules  Vassigny's 
absurd  and  ignoble  passion.  Early 
the  next  morning  Vassigny  Tcceives 
one  of  Kersent's  cards,  with  a  request 
^-ritten  upon  it  for  an  immediate  visit. 
Supposing  his  friend  to  have  had  a 
quarrel,  and  to  need  his  services,  he 
hurries  to  his  house.  Keraent,  who 
is  soundly  sleeping,  abuses  his  visitor 
for  arousing  him,  dedares  he  has  sent 
no  message,  and  disavows  the  hand- 
writing on  the  card.  Just  then  the 
servant  enters  and  annotmces  the 
arrival  of  a  veiled  lady,  who  waits  in 
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an  adjoining  apartment  to  speak  to 
the  Viscount  de  Vassigny. 

With  pensive  and  care-laden  brow ; 
Gaston  left  his  friend^s  room,  and 
entered  that  in  which  the  lady  waited. 
Bnt  on  the  threshold  he  paused,  and 
a  deep  flush  overspread  his  counte- 
nance. He  beheld  Madame  de  Mar- 
sannc. 

It  was  indeed  the  ConntesB,  who, 
In  contempt  of  propriety,  and  half- 
crazed  with  suffering,  had  resolved  to 
hear  her  sentence  from  Vassigny^s 
own  lips.  In  vain  she  had  written 
to  him — her  letters  remained  un- 
answered ;  in  vain  she  had  ne^ected 
no  means  of  seeing  him — ^her  endea- 
vours had  invariably  been  fhiitless. 
Herheart  torn  by  such  ingratitude,  and 
by  the  scandalous  passion  Vassigny 
paraded  for  Mademoiselle  Francine, 
^e  had  not  hesitated  to  seek  an  in- 
terview in  the  house  of  her  husband's 
cousin.  In  the  sad  conversation  that 
ensued,  the  most  touching  appeal  Uiat 
tenderness  and  suffering  could  inspire 
was  addressed  by  the  Countess  de 
Marsanne  to  Vassigny.  But  lie  was 
able  to  impose  silence  on  the  passion 
that  devoured  him. 

Divided  between  his  love  and  tlie 
relqpect  due  to  his  plighted  word,  the 
two  most  violent  sentiments  that  find 
plaee  in  man^s  bosom,  Graston's  heart 
bled  cruelly ;  but  he  triumphed  over 
himsdf.  Words  full  of  the  coldest 
reason  issued  from  his  lips ;  he  had 
sufficient  strength  to  break  for  ever 
the  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Coun- 
tess. These  cruel  words  did  not  fail 
of  their  effect :  Madame  de  Marsanne 
b^eved  that  she  had  honoured  with 
her  tenderness  one  unable  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  incapable  of  a 
generous  sacrifice. 

"  '  M.  de  Vassigny'  she  said,  *  you 
are  a  heartless  man  ! ' " 

Such  was  the  phrase  that  terminated 
tliis  melancholy  interview.  The  heart 
of  Madame  de  Marsanno  was  broken, 
but  a  guilty  love  had  for  ever  left  it. 

Some  moments  after  the  close  of 
this  scene,  Vassigny  re-entered  Ker- 
sent's  chamber ;  but  his  face  was  livid, 
and  he  could  scarcely  drag  himself 
^ong.  Without  a  word,  he  sank 
upon  a  chair  and  remained  plunged 
in  the  most  gloomy  despair.  Ker- 
sent's  countenance,  usually  so  joyous, 
liad  assumed  an  expression  of  anguish. 


Ill 

He  had  examined  the  writing  on  tho 
card,  and  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  diat  he  knew  the  hand.  Tho 
scene  at  the  theatre  the  previous 
evenhig,  tame  back  to  his  memory : 
he  remembered  the  strange  melan- 
dioly.  of  his  cousin,  her  confusion 
when  she  returned  him  the  card-case 
she  had  asked  to  look  at ;  and  from 
aD  these  things  combined,  he  con- 
cluded that  a  fatal  secret  weighed 
upon  two  beings  whom  he  cherished 
with  equal  tendemesss.  On  behold- 
ing Yassigny's  profound  consterna- 
tion, the  sportsman  heaved  a  sigh  of 
deep  distress. 

" '  My  dear  friend,'  he  said  to  Gas- 
ton, ^B  misfortune  threatens  you: 
open  your  heart  to  me,  I  conjure  yoQj 
in  the  name  of  our  old  Mendship.' 

"  Vassigny  made  no  reply. 

"*Hear  me,  Gaston;  you  know 
me  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  no 
idle  curiosity  impels  me.  Perhaps  I 
can  serve  you.  If  I  may  believe  the 
sad  presentiment  that  fills  my  heart, 
you  suffer  not  alone,  and  the  poor 
woman  that  suffers  with  you  has  a 
right  to  all  my  sympathy.  For  she 
who  has  just  1^  this  house,  is ' 

*'  Vassigny  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
placed  his  hand  over  his  friend's 
mouth.  ^No,  no!'  he  exclaimed^ 
'the  fatal  secret  shall  diQ  with  me.* 
Then,  without  another  wonl,  he  sat 
down  at  a  t«ble,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  traced  tlie  foUowmg  linos : 

*'' Monsieur  le  Comte,  there  aro 
tortures  which  human  strength  cannot 
endure.  For  mercy's  sake,  let  us 
terminate  this  sad  affair  as  soon  as 
may  be,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  keep- 
ing my  promise.  I  shall  pass  the  night 
at  the  club.' 

'^This  letter  was  addressed :  ^  Man* 
twur  le  Comte  de  MarsanneJ* " 

At  the  dub,  the  husband  and  the 
lover  meet  and  play  high.  Vassigny 
loses,  as  usual ;  affects  anger,  shuffles 
the  cards  offensively,  and  hints  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play.  A  challenge  is  tho 
natural  result.  Late  upon  the  follow- 
ing night,  we  find  Kersent  pacing  tho 
Boulevard  in  despondent  mood,  ac- 
companied by  D'llavrecourt ;  who  has 
acted  as  one  of  Marsannc's  seconds 
in  the  inevitable  duel.  They  discuss 
the  melancholy  event  of  Vassigny's 
death,  which  has  occurred  that  evening, 
a  few  hours  after  his  adversary's  ball 
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had  pierced  his  breast.  Vassigny  had 
fired  in  the  air. 

" '  The  more  I  reflect  on  it,'  said 
D'Havrecourt,  '  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  the  unworthy  affection  of 
which  Vassigny  made  a  parade,  was 
only  a  feigned  sentmient,  a  mock 
passion  thro>vn  as  a  blind  to  the  in- 
discreet curiosity  of  the  world,  to  mask 
a  devoted,  although,  perhaps,  a  guilty 
love.  To  you,  who  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  to  you  alone,  I  may 
divulge  an  episode  of  this  fatal  drama. 
This  it  is.  Vassigny  was  still  stretched 
upon  the  grass;  the  surgeon,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  extract  the 
bullet,  put  up  his  instruments,  with  a 
countenance  that  left  me  no  hope. 
Tinguy  had  led  away  Marsanne ; 
Navailles  and  Lord  Howley  had 
gone  off  in  all  haste,  one  to  have 
every  thing  prcpai'ed  at  Vassigny's 
house,  the  other  to  summon  the 
first  physicians.  I  was  alone  with 
the  wounded  man.  His  senses  re- 
turned; he  opened  his  eyes,  and  I 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  agonised 
features  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  I  knelt  beside  him.  He  raised  his 
left  hand,  and  in  a  feeble  voice  asked  me 
to  unfasten  his  shirt-sleeve.  I  obeyed. 
His  wrist  was  encircled  by  a  small 
bracelet  of  hair,  so  tightly  fastened  to 
the  arm,  that,  to  get  it  off,  I  had  to 
cut  the  tress.  *  DHavrecourt,'  said 
he,  faintly,  '  that  bracelet  was  only  to 
quit  me  with  life  ;  I  confide  it  to  your 
honour ;  swear  to  annihilate  it  the 
instant  you  get  home.'  I  made  the 
required  vow,  and  from  that  moment 
he  spoke  not  a  word.  On  reaching 
home,  my  first  care  was  to  fulfil  my 
promise,  by  burning  the  bracelet.  It 
was  composed  of  a  tress  of  fair  hair, 
and  the  hair  of  that  Francine  is  black. 
And  it  was  secured  by  a  gold  plate, 
upon  which  were  engraved  an  A  and 


a  G   intertwined,  with  the  words 
'  14  October  1840.' ' 

"  '  Oh !  say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,' 
cried  Kersent,  interrupting  the 
Major,  ^  Alas  I  I  have  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  now 
upon  this  earth  two  beings  infinitely 
more  to  be  pitied  than  Vassigny.  He, 
at  least,  has  found  in  death  oblivion 
of  his  soiTOws ;  but  they  survive  for 
misery  and  tears.' " 

None,  save  Kersent  and  D'Havi%- 
court,  suspect  the  true  cause  of  the 
duel ;  they  are  men  of  honour,  and  the 
secret  is  safe  with  them.  For  once, 
the  inquisitive*  and  scandal- loving 
Parisian  world  has  been  put  upon 
a  wrong  scent.  The  Count's  precau- 
tions and  Vassigny 's  sufferings  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  The  Countess's 
reputation  is  saved — the  honour  of 
the  De  Marsannes  remains  unblemish- 
ed. It  is  not  without  success  that 
the  ignoble  Francine  has  been  made 
unwittingly  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Dog  of  Alcibiades. 

An  epilogue,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
from  Kersent,  dated  a  year  later,  from 
the  bivouac  of  Bab-el-Oued,  closes 
this  tragical  and  well- told  tale.  It 
informs  D'Havrecourt  and  the  reader 
of  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Mar- 
sanne and  his  erring  and  unhappy  wife. 
The  latter  had  died  some  months 
previously,  of  a  malady  brought  on 
by  grief.  The  Count  met  his  fate  by 
a  Bedouin  bullet  in  the  deserts  of 
Algeria.  Kersent,  whom  affection 
and  compassion  had  prompted  to  ac- 
company his  cousin  in  his  last  cam- 
paign, found  upon  the  breast  of  the 
dead  officer  a  locket  enclosing  a  frag- 
ment of  paper,  the  legacy  of  Madame 
de  Marsanne  to  her  husband.  It  con- 
tained the  avowal  of  a  fault  and  a 
prayer  for  pardon. 
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"De  Morttjis  nil  nisi  bonum"  is, 
when  applied  to  individuals,  a  gene- 
rous, if  not  a  just  nile  for  our  ordinary 
guidance.  But  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  carried  in  judging  of  men  and 
their  motives,  we  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  Quixotism  to 
admit  a  defunct  cabinet  or  an  ejected 
minister  to  the  benefit  of  any  such  act 
of  indemnity.  The  evils  which  states- . 
men  may  commit,  either  through  mis- 
taken policy  or  egotistical  arrogance 
of  opinion,  are  too  serious  in  their 
results  to  be  easily  or  readily  forgotten ; 
and  no  lapse  of  time  whatever  can 
screen  from  censure  those  men  who 
have  wilfully  tampered  with  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admittCKl  on  all 
hands,  that  the  present  ministry,  how- 
ever well  disposed,  are  most  wofully 
infirm  of  purpose.  We  make  every 
allowance  for  the  situation  in  which 
.they  found  themselves  when  called  to 
office.  However  sanguine  may  have 
been  the  dreams  of  the  Whig  partisan, 
he  could  not,  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  have  entertained  the  slightest  idea 
of  that  extraordinary  combination  of 
chances  which  led  to  his  return  to 
office ;  neither  do  we  beUeve  that  the 
Jeaders  of  that  party  ever  expected  to 
obtain  even  a  temporary  ascendency 
during  the  existence  of  the  present 
parliament.  When  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  his  confederates  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  Free  Trade,  they  could 
not  have  calculated  upon  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  being  picked  up  and  appro- 
priated by  their  old  antagonist  of 
Tam worth.  Well  as  they  may  have 
known,  from  former  experience,  the 
nature  of  that  "  tricksy  spirit,"  they 
never  could  have  been  prepared  for 
that  crowning  denouement  to  a  drama 
of  political  apostasy ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  no  section  of  her  Majesty^s 
subjects  were  more  amazed  than  the 
Whigs  when  they  found  themselves 
again  in  possession  of  their  coveted 
quarters  in  Downing  Street.  Without 
plan,  and  without  preparation,  we 
freely  admit  that  they  were  entitled 
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to  a  large  share  of  pabUc  indulgence. 
In  ordinary  times,  their  administration 
might  even  have  been  productive  of 
good.  Schooled  by  adversity,  and 
instructed  by  previous  failure,  they 
this  time  put  forward  in  the  van  no 
opinions  of  a  revolutionary  tendency. 
They  promised  to  apply  themselves  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  mental  and 
physical  amelioration  of  the  people — 
they  offered  to  become  the  patrons  of 
educational  seminaries,  directors  of 
public  baths,  and  inspectors  of  ex- 
tended sewerage ;  and  no  one  could 
gainsay  in  these  respects  the  purity  of 
their  projected  measures.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  them,  the  necessities  of 
the  time  required  more  than  sanatory 
legislation.  The  prodigious  increase 
of  nationsd  wealth  which  was  prophe- 
sied as  the  immediate  result^  of  the 
change  in  our  commercial  policy  and 
the  repeal  of  agricultural  protection, 
did  not  arise,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in 
one  night  from  the  liberated  ground. 
The  various  and  complex  questions 
of  Irish  policy  became  all  at  once 
merged  and  confounded  in  the  cry  of 
common  famine.  The  staple  food  of 
an  unenterprising  and  improvident 
people  had  failed;  and  the  Celts  of  the 
western  islands,  desisting  from  their 
absurd  denunciation  of  the  Saxon, 
were  fain  to  supplicate  Great  Britain^ 
herself  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
calamity,  for  the  means  of  absolute 
existence. 

We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  m 
detail  the  means  which  were  adopted 
by  government  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  districts.  We  believe  that 
they  were  actuated  throughout  by  a 
liberal  and  a  kindly  spirit ;  and  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  was  truly 
difficult  to  steer  between  parsimony 
on  the  one  side,  and  reckless  extra- 
vagance on  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  evident  that  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  crisis. 
They  neither  adopted  an  intelligible 
principle,  nor  laid  down  an  extensive 
plan  for  their  guidance.  They 
vacillated  every  week  between  one 
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method  of  relief  and  another.     At 
one  time  they  were  for  the  promotion 
of  useless  works,  which  cotdd  tend  to 
no  profitable  result,  but  which  were  a 
mere  excuse  for  opening  the  public 
coffers  to  the  relief  of  the  starving 
Irish;  at  another,  they  rejected  the 
propoisal  of  Lorck  George  Bentinck  for 
extended    railway    employment  —  a 
scheme  which,  however  objectionable 
from  its  magnitude,  at  least  held  out 
a  feasible  prospect  of  ultimate  re-em- 
buTsement  of  the  loan.    It  is  right  to 
ebserre  that  iit  this  refhsal  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  their  former  oppo- 
nent, but  now  their  confidential  ad- 
viser; and  that  the  only  ministerial 
measure   of  which  the  late  autocrat 
has  been  pleased  to  disapprove,  was  a 
subsequent  veering  towards  the  prin- 
ciple recommended  by  Lord  George, 
and  the  concession  of  a  restricted  loan 
towards  the  promotion  of  the  Irish 
railways.      But,    as  we   have    said 
before,  the  question  of  Irish  relief  was 
attended  with  much  difficulty.    The 
most  experienced  and  sagacious  states- 
nan  of  the  world  might  have  gone 
astray  in  providing  for  a  calamity  so 
extended  and  so  new;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  inclined  to  find 
much  fault  with   the  Whigs  in  this 
respect,  beyond  what  is  imptied  by  our 
decided  conviction  of  their  weakness, 
or  rather  want  of  purpose. 

But,  unfortunately  for  us  all — ^most 
unfortunately,  we  fear,  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  eommnnity  —  there  are 
other  questions  not  only  impending  but 
absolutely  pressing  upon  us  at  this 
moment,  of  even  greater  vital  import- 
ance than  either  Irish  famine  or  Bri- 
tish scarcity.  It  may  be  that,  through 
the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  these 
scourges  may  bespeedily  removed.  The 
soil  may  again  be  restored  to  its  former 
fertility ;  and  if  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  we  trust  that  this  calamitous 
lesson  against  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence will  not  be  forgotten  in  those 
quarters  where  the  visitation  has  been 
most  severely  felt.  We  trust  that,  in 
Ireland  especially,  and  in  some  parts 
ef  our  own  country,  both  landlord  and 
tenant  will  be  roused  to  a  more  active 
sense  of  their  respective  liabilities  and 
duties ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
tendencies  which  are  too  likely  to 
fi^owfrom  our  late  perniciQiis  course 


of  legislation,  they  will  become  alive  to 
the  conviction  that  no  nation  what- 
ever  can  hope  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence if  it  neglects  the  paramount 
duty  of  cultivating  and  rearing  within 
itself  .that  supply  of  food  upon  which 
its  inhabitants  must  depend  for  their 
support.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
year  ago,  since  we  pointed  out  the 
miserable  consequences  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  a  famine,  must 
ensue  from  a  decrease  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soO,  such  as  was  not  only 
contemi^ated,  but  openly  recommend- 
ed by  some  leading  partisans  of  the 
League.  Since  then,  we  have  had  an 
■  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of 
our  actual  position  under  one  of  those 
terrible  emergencies.  Scarcity  has 
come,  though  not  famine  in  its  most 
gaunt  and  hideous  shape ;  and  not  only 
are  our  own  supplies  deficient,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
procuring  a  substitute  from  elsewhere. 
Had  this  occurred  in  the  time  of  war, 
not  in  the  season  of  unbroken  peace^ 
when  the  highway  of  the  ocean  is  free, 
it  is  hardly  within  the  power  of  man 
to  exaggerate  the  horror  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

But,  though  thejieavens  may  again 
smile  upon  us,  there  are  evils  of  man's 
creation  which  may  not  be  so  speedily 
removed,  unless  the  nation  can  be 
brought  to  a  dear  sense  of  the  predi- 
cament in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  the  insensate  obstinacy  and 
insatiable  conceit  of  one  minister,  who, 
though  ejected  from  office,  is  yet 
powmfhl  in  the  councils  of  the  empire. 
We  cannot  explain,  because  we  do  not 
understand,  the  nature  of  that  myste* 
rious  and  undefinable  power  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  to  exercise  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  cabinet. 
We  do  not  know  the  secret  composi- 
tion of  the  philtre,  or  love-potion, 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the 
Whigs;  but  we  have  seen  quite 
enough  in  the  recent  discussions  in 
parliament  with  regard  to  the  mone- 
tary pressure  which  is  now  in  the  act 
of  crushing  and  grinding  to  dust  many 
thousands  of  the  commercial  and 
industrious  classes,  to  be  aware  that 
the  Russell  ministry  are  entirely  at 
one  with  Sir  Robert  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  fiiYOurite  crotchet,  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  abide  by  his 
d^nsioii  with  regard  to  the  curreni^^ 
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be  the  oonseqnenoos  to  the  conntry 
what  they  may. 

This  qaestion  of  the  cnrreacy  is  at 
once  so  vast,  and  so  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  erery  man  who  has  any  stake  at 
aliin  tlie  commnnity — it  proaents  itself 
at  this  moment  in  so  alarming,  and  yet 
so  palpable  a  shape-^that  we  would 
be  inexcusable  were  we  to  remain 
silent   at  a  crisis  when  the  evils  of 
circumscribed  credit  and  bank  restric- 
tion are  driving  the  honest  trader  into 
the  QaEette.    Long  before  the  late 
premier  had  absolvedus,  by  his  unprin- 
cipled tergiversation,  from  all  ties  of 
party  and  support,  we  sedulously  and 
earnestly  protested  against  bis  perpe- 
tual meddling  and  Umpering  with  the 
circulation  of  the  country.    In  parti- 
cular we  wore  amongst  the  first  to 
oppose  his  wanton,  because  uncalled 
for   interference   with   the   Scottish 
Banking  System,  under  the  operation 
of  which  the  country  had  advanced, 
vrithout  risk  or  injury,  at  a  ratio  which 
probably  never  was  equalled,  and  which 
certainly  never  was  exceeded.    We 
then  warned,  not  only  the  bankerti, 
but    our    national    representatives, 
and  the  public,  that  if  they  permitted 
one  single  wedge  to  be  driven  into  the 
fiibric,  the  stability  of  the  whole  was 
endangered;  and  we  showed  that  the 
retention  of  our  one*-pound  note  dr- 
cidation  was,  though  an  important 
item  of  profit  to  the  bankers,  and  of 
convenience  to  the  public,  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  results 
which  must  ensue,  if  the  circulation 
of  the  banks  was  arbitrarily  limited, 
and  all  extension  of  credit  made  to 
depend  upon  the  possession,  or  rather 
the  purchase,  of  a  large  sum  of  useless 
and  unprofitable  bullion,  which,  so 
far  from  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
countiy,  must  inevitably  render   it 
powerless  in  the  event  of  a  commer- 
cial panic    We  believed  then,  and 
we  believe  now,  that  history  does  not 
afford  a  parallel  instance  of  so  reckless 
and  shamefhl  a  disregard  of  public 
feeling  and  opinion  on  the  part  of  any 
statesman;  and  the  confidence  and 
perseverance  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  proceeded  to  thrust  his  measure 
down  the   throats  of  the   Scottish 
bankers,  was,  in  our  opinion,  little  less 
than  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  country, 
-'-^^ecanse  we  never  can  forget  this 
great  and  pregnant  fluit,  that  no 


grounds  for  tangible  accusation  could 
be  drawn,  or  w^re  attempted  lobe 
established,  from  the  practiod  working 
of  the  S3rstem.  That  system  was 
created  by  a  somewhat  neglected 
people  for  thehr  own  convenience,  and 
without  any  legislative  interference  at 
all.  It  had  supplied  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  had  been  found 
perfect  in  its  operation  during  periods 
of  more  than  common  exigency  and 
distress.  It  had  stood  the  test  of  expe- 
rience successfully  at  times  when  the 
monetary  system  of  England  had  been 
proved  insufficient  for  the  pressure. 
It  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
nation ;  and  yet — ^wc  can  hardly  write 
the  sentence  without  a  blush — ^it  was 
surrendered  after  a  fiiint  opposition, 
merely  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  con* 
siderc^  himself  an  accomplished  cur- 
rency doctor,  and  was  desirous  to  try 
the  effects  of  his  tmrum  poiabiie  upon 
a  sound  as  well  as  a  sickly  subject. 

The  one-pound  notes,  however, 
were  spared,  and  the  bankers  in  some 
degree  reconciled  to  the  change  by 
the  promise  of  a  fhture  monopoly. 
Had  not  that  bait  been  thrown  out 
to  them,  we  can  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  so  unnecessary  and  unpopu- 
lar a  measure  could  have  been  carried 
at  all,'  but,  the  wedge  being  once 
inserted,  it  has  since  been  driven  home 
to  the  quick.  Wo  appeal  now  with 
confidence  to  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Greenock — to  the  landed  gentry,  who 
aro  suffering  under  the  tightening  of 
the  screw — to  the  enterprising  tenant, 
who,  under  a  long  lease,  is  seeking 
to  improve  his  land — to  the  trader, 
dealer,  and  shopkeeper  of  every  kind 
throughout  Scotland — whether  they 
ever  experienced  such  a  monetary 
pressure  as  the  present.  And  we  ask 
them  farther  to  consider  for  them- 
selves, and  that  very  seriously  indeed — 
for  an  evil  too  long  submitted  to  may 
grow  beyond  the  reach  of  a  remedy — 
what  is  the  real  cause  of  this  distress, 
and  unparalleled  scarcity  of  money  ? 
How  is  it  that,  with  property  of  the 
most  undeniable  value  on  their  hands, 
which  they  are  ready  to  tender  in 
security,  they  cannot  by  any  means 
whatever  obtain  their  accustomed 
credit?  And  then  we  ask  them  to 
compare  the  present  state  of  matters 
with  the  past,  and  point  out,  if  they 
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can,  any  one  period  or  crisis,  before 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  pleased  of  his 
own  accord  to  substitate  his  banking 
system  for  that  established  by  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
when  money  could  not  be  obtained 
and  credit  given,  at  faur  bnt  not  ex- 
orbitant rates,  for  good  and  sufficient 
security  ? 

We  crave  the  pardon  of  onr  English 
readers  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
place  this  point  more  cxdnsively  in  a 
national  view.  It  is  quite  true,  and 
we  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  that, 
thanks  to  the  crotchet  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  England  and  Scotland  are  now 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  monetary 
difficulties ;  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that,  on  that  account,  our  united 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  nightmare 
which  is  stifling  us  both,  may  prove 
more  effectual  than  if  either  country 
were  struggling  singly  for  liberation. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with 
lis  the  experiment  has  been  recently 
made.  We  are  still  most  vividly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  system 
which  we  ourselves  founded,  upon 
principles  of  mutual  support  among 
all  classes  of  the  community — under 
which  we  have  risen  and  thriven — 
and  which  has  not  been  sacrificed  on 
account  of  any  alleged  fault  or  defi- 
ciency in  its  workmg,  or  from  any 
intelligible  motives  of  public  policy, 
bnt  simply  to  gratify  the  whim  and 
feed  the  vanity  of  a  minister  who  con- 
fiiders  himself  wiser  than  a  nation, 
and  who  never  can  be  happy  without 
change.  A  monetary  crisis  and  a 
panic  are  new  things  to  us ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
associate  public  distress  with  low 
wages,  low  prices,  and  a  want  of  de- 
mand for  products.  Bnt  we  find  our- 
selves now  for  the  first  time  in  this 
position,  that  with  higher  wages  than 
are  the  average,  more  demand  for 
labour  than  can  well  be  supplied,  and 
more  orders  on  the  hands  of  our 
manufacturers  than  can  weU  be  exe- 
cuted, we  are  yet  brought  to  an  abso- 
lute stand-still  for  want  of  money. 
We  go  to  our  bankers  with  security 
which  is  both  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable, and  we  proffer  it  in 
security  for  that  which,  according 
to  our  old  ideas,  we  think  that  we 
are  absolutely  entitled  to  have  on  such 
terms — ^for  money,  the  life-blood  of 


a  commercial  community ;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  cannot  be  given  to  ns ! 
And  when  we  inquire  the  reasons  for 
such  refusal,  we  are  told  that  the 
banks  cannot  afford  to  increase  their 
circulation;  since,  under  the  new 
system,  they  are  compelled  to  stock 
their  own  coffers  with  gold  for  every 
single  not«  which  they  issue  beyond  a 
given  point — and  gold  to  be  had  must 
be  paid  for. 

Had  we  a  Factolus  among  ourselves, 
this  state  of  things  might  possibly  be 
endurable;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are 
not  rich  in  that  kind  of  bullion,  and 
our  Mint — somewhat  needlessly  se- 
ciured  by  the  Treaty  of  Union — has 
since  very  coolly  been  abolished.  But 
we  have  iron  and  other  sorts  of  pro- 
duce in  abundance,  and  land  tolerably 
valuable,  and  stocks  of  various  kinds, 
upon  all  or  any  of  which  we  were  wont, 
in  former  times,  to  raise  money  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  so  to  make  our 
capital  available  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  different  works.  These  are  now 
rendered  absolutely  and  practically 
useless.  We  cannot  raise  money  upon 
them,  because  the  bankers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  golden  counters  to  remain  in  their 
celUrs  profitless  and  unseen  ;  and  thus 
trade  is  brought  to  a  stand-still,  public 
enterprise  is  checked,  and  the  market 
is  disappearing  from  our  grasp. 

In  short,  the  present  system  under 
which  the  whole  of  us  arc  groaning, 
and  which,  if  not  speedily  abandoned, 
must  land  us  in  irretrievable  difficulties, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most 
culpable  interierence  with  credit,  by 
restricting  the  ordinary  circulation  of 
the  country  to  a  point  far  below  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  it<( 
exigencies,  and  by  making  any  further 
issne  of  paper  dependent  upon  tho 
purchase  and  the  hoarding  of  gold. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  when  we 
say  that  we  are  almost  glad  when  a 
crisis  like  the  present  has  arisen,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  actual  and  painful  experience 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  community  to 
the  miserable  fallacies  upon  which 
the  views  of  their  former  and  their 
present  rulers  are  founded.  Of  all 
questions  which  can  be  agitated  we  are 
quite  aware  that  that  of  the  currency 
is  the  least  palatable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  the  one  which  he  most 
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gladly  escapes  from  in  a  kind  of  mazed 
bewilderment,  and  generally  with  a 
confession  that  its  intricacies  are 
beyond  his  comprehension.  It  is  now 
fall  time  that  this  state  of  general 
apathy  should  be  ended.  If  we  hope 
to  preserve  much  longer  our  conrse  of 
national  prosperity,  we  most  face  the 
question  manfully,  and  not  shrink  even 
fVom  the  array  of  figures  which  quacks 
in  currency  invariably  adduce  for  the 
purpose  of  mystifying  their  audience; 
'just  as  their  medical  brethren  con- 
trive to  render  themselves  unintel- 
ligible by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  jargon. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  great  mystery  in 
the  matter,  if  men  would  take  the 
trouble  of  reflecting  for  themselves. 
The  laws  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
currency  of  a  country  should  have  refer- 
ence to  the  real  property  of  that  country 
as  its  basis,  and  not  an  artificial  substi- 
tute like  gold,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
scarcity  and  its  liability  to  fluctuation, 
is  incomparably  the  dearest  circulating 
medium  which  has  ever  yet  been 
adopted.  In  the  words  of  the  authors 
of  the  Gremini  Letters — a  publication, 
by  the  way,  which  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  sec^  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  details  of 
the  currency  question — "we must  not 
expect  to  be  relieved  from  the  distress, 
and  difficulties,  and  dangers  which  over- 
shadow the  land,  so  long  as  we  are  de- 
termined that  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  our  lands,  mines,  and  manufactures, 
and  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour, 
shall  be  dependant  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  a  few  millions  more  or  less  of 
gold  coin.  Will  some  stickler  for  a 
high  metallic  standard  tell  us  what 
proportion  the  value  of  the  whole  of 
the  gold  generally  to  be  had  in  the 
Unit^  Kingdom  at  one  time,  bears  to 
the  value  of  all  the  other  property  of 
the  country?  If  this  question  were 
satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  not  much  longer  be 

«  Resolved, 
Like  sogar-loAf  turnM  apeide  down, 
To  stand  upon  the  smaller  end," 

but  ratherbe  disposed  to  treat  this  par- 
ticular metal  in  the  way  that  we  treat 
all  other  marketable  commodities — 
namely,  sufier  it  to  fi  nd  its  proper  level.  *' 
It  is  edifying  to  remark  the  different 
interpretations  which  are  given,  by 
different  supporters  of  the  bullion  re- 
presentative system,  of  the  present  ac- 


knowledged distress  and  unparalleled 
tightness  in  the  money  markets  of 
Great  Britain.  Sir  Robert  Peel — the 
apostle  of  the  system,  upon  whose 
shoulders,  we  maintain,  the  primary 
burden  of  this  enormous  responsibility 
must  rest — cannot  but  admit  the  fact 
of  the  gloomy  deficiency ;  but  he  falls 
back  upon  the  ultimate  causes.  These 
are,  according  to  his  view,  over-specu- 
lation in  railways,  joined  with  a 
scarcity  of  food  and  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  cotton.  Granting  all  thi» 
to  be  true,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  great  question  at  issue?  We  are 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  an  immense 
demand  for  money,  and  that  the  de- 
mand may  be  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  these  and  similar  causes.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  there  exists 
a  drain  upon  this  country  for  gold,  in 
order  to  purchase  from  abroad  the 
supply  of  food  which  is  deficient  in 
consequence  of  the  scaix^ity  at  home, 
the  currency  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tracted, so  long  as  a  five-pound^  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  any 
other  bank,  is  held  to  be,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  not  the  representative  of  so 
much  real  property — be  it  land,  or 
stock,  or  iron — but  the  eidolon  or  sha- 
dow of  five  golden  coins  of  a  certun 
weight  and  fineness,  which  cannot 
escape  from  the  empire  without  annihi- 
lating the  existence  of  the  subsidiary 
paper.  What  we  complain  of  in  effect 
is  this,  that  the  whole  enormous  pro- 
perty of  the  three  kingdoms  should  be 
represented  merely  by  the  insignificant 
and  insufficient  issue  of  thirty-two 
millions  in  bank-notes,  and  that  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  currency  is  en- 
tirely metallic.  For  although  there  may 
certainly  at  times  be  a  larger  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation,  that  paper,  be- 
yond the  thuty-two  millions,  must  be 
represented  by  bullion  in  the  bank, 
and  if  the  latter  be  withdrawn,  the 
representative  issue  must  be  recalled. 
So  that,  by  a  large  drain  of  gold,  we 
may  be  reduced,  and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment becoming  so,  to  so  contracted  a 
circulation,  that  trade  must  neces- 
sarily stand  still  for  the  sheer  want  of 
a  common  representative  of  property. 
Why,  and  on  what  principles,  the 
amount  of  our  paper  circulation  w^as 
fixed  at  so  low  a  point,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  conceive,  luilcss  it  was  for 
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the    purpose  of  compelling  a   largo  sorely  depreciated  indeed  beforo  any 
portion    of   our    trading    aipital    to  such  event  can  take  place ;  and  surely 
remain  ft'uitless  and* withdrawn  from  there  are  many  means  of  preventing 
use  in  the  fonu  of  unprofitable  gold,  an  over-issue,  without  bringing  us  to 
Thirty-two  millions,  even  in  ordinary  such  a  pass  that  in  every  season  of 
times,  is  not  above  one-half  of  what  is  scarcity  or  of  war  we  must  be  reduced 
required  for  the  needful  circulation  of  to  an  absolute  halt — which,  in  a  com- 
the  country.    In  1810  the  currency  of  mereial  country  like  ours,  is  a  word 
the  paper  for  the  three  kingdoms  was  equivalent  to  the  impoverishment  and 
not    less    than  sixty  millions ;    and  the  rain  of  thousands, 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  which  We  presume  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
liave  elapsed  since  that  time,  not  only  when  he  carried  through  the  Banking 
has  our  population  increased  at  an  Restriction  Act,  intended  that  mea- 
enormons   ratio,  but  our  trade  and  sure  to  be  a  permanent  one.  We  can- 
enterprise  augmented  in  a  more  than  not  suppose  that  he  meant  it  merely 
corresponding  degree.    The  tendency,  to  apply  to  the  present  situation  and 
however,  of  our  improved  system  of  necessities  of  the  country,  or  that  it 
banking  has  been  to  reduce  the  cir-  was  left  to  be  repealed  and  altered 
culation  within  the  lowest   possible  every  session  of  parliament,  to  suit 
limit ;  but  that  limit  was  necessarily  the  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
variable,  and  ad^justed  itself  to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  the  national  pros- 
thc  occurring  contingencies  of  the  conn-  ])erity.    If  so,  we  think  it  must  at 
try.  Now  it  is  fixed  by  the  legislature  once'   become     apparent    to    every 
at  a  point  so  low,  that  we  arc  abso-  reasonable  man,  that   a   gross  and 
lately  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  palpable  absurdity  was  involved  in 
gold  which  we  can  retain  in  the  coun-  the  very  principle  of  the   measure. 
tiT,  for  the  means  of  commercial  inter-  For  to  limit  the  supply  of  the  ordi- 
change.  We  are  obliged  at  present,  it  nary   cux^idation    in    a    commercial 
aeems,  to  transport  a  large  portion  of  country  like  oars,  liable  as  it  is  to 
our  gold  to  America  for  the  purchase  expansion  and  contraction,  to  periods 
of  food.     Fur  every  sovereign  which  of  peculiar  activity  and  of  occasional 
leaves  our  shores  a  note  is  taken  uut  serious  depression,  is  qiute  as  pro- 
of circulation,  and  no  means  whatever  posterous  an  idea  as  it  would  be  to 
are  permitted  to  individuals   or  to  declare  by  statute  what  amount   of 
banking    companies    to   supply    the  food  or  what  extent  of  water  should 
deficiency.  In  ordinary  times,  it  niight  in  all  time  coming  be  used  by  the  in- 
be  expected  that  the  gold  would  again  habitants  of  the  British  Islands.    To 
find  its  way  to  Britain  ;  at  present,  interfere  with  the  operation  of  credit, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  and  scattered  which  is  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Pwl, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  America  is  practically  the  greatest  blow  that 
to    prosecute     her    aggressive    war  can  be  given  to  the  enterprise  and  the 
against  Mexico.    And  of  what  use,  advancement  of  the  country ;  for  it 
we  ask,  to  the  nation  at  large,  an'  just  amounts  to  this,  that  not  having 
aome  ten  or  twelve  millions  converted  a  sulficlency  of  straw  wherewith  ti» 
into  8i>ecie  ami  stored  up  in  the  vaults  manufacture  our  bricks,  we  are  even 
beneath  the  Bank  of  England  V    Sir  denied  the  privilege  of  going  out  into 
Robert  Peel  tells  us,  with  a  smile  of  the  fields  to  collect    the    subsidiary 
peculiar  complacency,  that  the  hoard-  stubble.    The  Pharaoh  of  Tamwortli 
ing  up  of  so  umch  bullion  is  a  safe-  is  a    heavier   taskmaster   than    the 
guard  against    a   ]>auic,  because  it  Egyptian.     He   demands    our   daily 
rendei-s  any  run  ujwn  the  banks  for  rate  of  taxes,  but  will  neither  furnish 
gold  a  matter  of  al>sulute  impossibility,  us  with  the  material,  nor  i>emiit  us  to 
With    only    thirty-two    millions   of  gather  it  for  ourselves. 
paiK'r  extant  for  the  common  circu-  If  ])ermanent,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
lation  of  the  nation,  we  shrewdly  sus-  the  supporters  of  the  Banking  Kestric- 
pect  that  any  apprehensions  of  a  nm  tion  Act,  who  are  the  ver}'  parties  at 
upon  the  banks  are  as  visionar}' as  tht>  present  refusing  to  relax*  one  iota  of 
dreams  of  El  Dorado.    Xo  one  knows  our  bondage,  to  show  that  their  mea- 
better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  sure  is  well  adapted  for  every  i)olitic:il 
paiH;r  currency  of  a  ooautry  must  be  contingency.     That,  we  a]>prehend, 
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jmch  a  conlrantiim  as  noiild  lay  tbc 
cmlit  uf  Uiu  Moutry  prosl.rale.  AU 
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nam  of  opinioa  inaj  be  tiluDd  uounnt 
so  luauj'  writers,  witJi  I'eifard  to  tha 
intermediate  basis  and  pmper  repre- 
BeututiTC  of  propei'l^.  they  are  aliOMt 
to  a  UULU  coubioed  iu  deaoiiucijig  t)u 
impolie/of thelalorcstvictions.  l/m 
Aslibiirtoii,  iJic  advocate  and  apolojfLit 
of  the  Bank  ufEiiglaad,  is  at  one  wUh 
Air  Bnderbj,  the  able  opponeut  of  lbs 
gold  standard,  us  to  this  iiarticultf 
puiut.  The/  are  all  agi'eea  tliat  d 
Bjstem  wldi^U  professes  to  rectify  ■ 
ioeviiablo  drain  of  |{old,  b;'  crlpplr^ 
the  Irade  of  the  cuiuur>-,  and  fora[, 

down  the  value  of  its  propiuty,  is  fli, 

thing  short  of  absuluiu  iufutuaUon, 
aud  that,  considered  by  itself,  it  ad- 
mits of  110  intelligible  defence.  It 
would  bi!  well,  tborefctf^,  if  au  effort 
were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  §ct 
rid  of  the  odioiia  luid  absurd  restric- 
tions, or  at  leiixt  til  substitute  for  the 
prcseut  miaeratile  driblet,  a  muck 
lar£«r  amount  uf  paper  curri^ocy.wlilch 
ma;  be  based  upuu  guvurnmuiit  auca- 
rities.  There  u  but  one  upiiiloji  [ire- 
valuui  throut;bout  the  touuti'y  "ith 
regard  lo  the  present  iusultliu'ucy  uf 
the  currency,  so  losg  at  Ivust  u  tba 
Bank  is  cowpcUud  by  statute  to  de- 
prive ns  of  tltc  uiaous  d'  fiur  and  Isi^- 
timnte  ocuouimodalioil,  Sir  ilcliurt 
Pticl   Ims  placed  the  UiiM  .... 
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changes ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
that  measure  is  a  stoppage  of  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  depression  iu 
the  value  of  every  land  of  merchan- 
dise and  product.  Taken  singly,  this 
\r  an  evil  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion— ^in  fact  nothing  worse  conld  be 
expected  from  the  most  formidable 
combination  of  natural  and  political 
causes.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
late  tariffs,  which,  without  securing 
reciprocity,  have  opened  the  home 
market  to  the  competition  of  the 
foreigner,  who  is  less  taxed  and 
dieaper  fed  than  our  own  redun- 
dant population,  each  recurrence  of 
it  is  a  blow  to  our  commercial  pro- 
sperity, which  if  often  repeated  would 
bring  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  which  ought 
to  be  taken — and  we  entreat  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  every  man  who  under- 
stands the  currency  question  to  this — 
is  to  emancipate  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  from  theur  present 
false  position,  by  removing  the  restric- 
tion of  their  paper  issues,  or  at  least 
by  fixing  these  at  a  point  which  will 
enable  them  to  supply  the  ordinary 
.  wants  of  the  community,  without  re- 
ference to  an  accidental  or  inevitable 
drain  of  bullion,  so  that  the  internal 
trade  and  production  may  never  be 
checked  so  long  as  there  is  a  remune- 
rative demand.  A  similar  regulation 
must  of  course  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  country  bankers;  and  were  this 
done,  we  have  very  little  fbar  indeed 
that  any  crisis  at  idl  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent one  could  arise.  But  we  must 
not  be  left  in  absolute  dependence  for 
our  circulation  upon  the  state  of  the 
harvest,  or  cripple  labour  at  the  very 
season  when  employment  is  most  ur- 
gently required. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  or  the  increase  of 
the  paper  issues  to  a  larger  fixed 
point,  can  set  the  question  of  the 
currency  at  rest.  No  thinking  man 
who  has  devoted  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  study  of  our  monetary 
history,  would  be  bold  enough  to 
make  so  ra^^h  and  confident  an  asser- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
leading  theories  of  the  buUionists 
must  be  thoroughly  probed,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  cx|>ediency  of  a 
fixed  gold   standard   most   seriously 


and  deliberately  resumed.  The  ex- 
perience of  some  thirty  years  of  peace 
has  furnished  data  to  us  which  were 
not  known  to  the  older  political  econot- 
mists,  and  we  are  now  far  better  en- 
abled to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
commercial  fluctuation.  But  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  palpable  and  tangible 
evil  is  before  us,  to  attempt  too  wide 
a  reformation,  and  so  to  peril  the 
chance  of  a  present  amendment,  on 
the  necessity  of  which  we  arc  all 
most  thoroughly  agreed. 

From  some  quarters  we  have  heard 
an  expression  of  extreme  surprise 
that  the  late  Premier,  who  cannot  but 
be  awake  to  the  mischief  which  ho 
has  so  wantonly  caused,  should  have 
been  so  obstinate  and  inflexible  in  his 
adherence  to  the  restrictive  system. 
Very  little  consideration  indeed  is 
requisite  to  discover  the  reason.  Upon 
this  question  of  the  currency  the 
whole  character  and  repute  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  as  a  financial  minister  are 
staked,  and  he  dare  not  abandon  his 
measure  of  1844,  without  tacitly  ad- 
mitting  that  he  has  committed  a  most 
serious  and  unpardonable  blunder. 
Accident  has  intervened  to  postpone 
any  actual  test  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
other  measures.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  efiect  the  alteration  of  the  com 
laws  may  produce  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  in  an  ordinary  year,  or 
whether  any  of  the  blessings  so 
abundantly  promised  may  be  realized 
to  the  poor  without  a  more  than  cor^- 
responding  depression.  The  tariffs 
abroad  continue  still  hostile  and  nn- 
relaxed,  and  although  the  smaller 
manufacturer,  artisan,  and  woiiunan^ 
are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
baneful  effects  of  foreign  competition 
in  the  home  market,  their  cry  is  not 
yet  loud  enough  to  excite  a  large 
share  of  the  popular  commiseration*. 
Two  great  events  stand  prominently 
forwanl  in  the  aspect  of  the  present 
year — the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
food,  and  the  want  of  commercial 
accommodation  among  ourselves. 

The  first  is  the  act  of  Providence;. 
Nojiuman  foresight,  no  political  skill;, 
could  have  prevented  it,  and  tha 
scourge  has  mercifully  fallen  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  labour  has  ma- 
terially lessened  its  severity  in  Great 
Britain.    But  that  same  scarcity,  bji 
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leading  to  an  exportation  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  has  been  undoubtedly 
the  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
our  monetary  system.  As  the  pros- 
perity of  these  islands,  and  our  won- 
derful ascendency  in  the  great  mariLets 
of  the  world,  depend  upon  the  state  of 
our  trade  and  our  manufactures  at  home, 
it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  a  min- 
ister, who,  more  than  any  oUier,  pro- 
fessed his  intimacy  with  commercial 
principles,  to  take  care  that  the  evil 
of  a  scarcity  should  not  at  the  same 
time  be  combined  with  the  stiU  greater 
one  of  a  monetary  crisis.  £f  gold 
must  be  paid  away  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  supply  of  food  for 
our  population — if  in  addition  to  our 
own  wants  we  are  compelled  to  ward 
off  starvation  from  the  thoughtless 
and  unenterprising  Irish  —  we  were 
doubly  bound  to  take  care  that  our 
great  staple  resources,  our  trade  and 
our  manufactures,  should  not  suffer 
from  any  cause  over  which  we  had 
the  evident  control.  And  yet,  how 
do  we  stand  at  the  present  moment? 
Ko  sooner  does  the  drain  of  bullion 
begin,  than  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  placed  by  this  odious  and 
uncalled-for  measure  of  PeePs  in 
sudden  jeopardy  of  their  charter,  begin 
to  put  on  the  screw.  The  country 
bankers,  who  must  take  their  cue  frt)m, 
because  they  are  rendered  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  great  establishment 
in  London,  are  compelled  to  follow 
the  example.  First  of  aU  the  rates  of 
discount  are  raised, '  and  then  credit 
is  x)eremptorily  refiised.  This,  be  it 
remariLcd,  is  at  a  time  when  the  sol- 
vency of  individuals  is  unsuspected, 
— were  it  otherwise,  the  crash  must 
have  been  tremendous  ere  now.  The 
enormons  bidk  of  the  reai  circulation 
of  the  country,  which  is  represented 
by  bills  of  exchange,  and  which  never 
can  be  estimated  with  any  thing  like 
an  approximation  to  its  amount,  is 
tiius  instantaneously  checked.  The 
Banks  cannot  discount  —  the  bills 
become  useless,  and  the  property 
on  which  they  are  based,  can  not  now 
command  its  representative.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  bullion 
could  not  command  five  thousand 
pounds  of  money  in  the  public  market 
of  London.  The  manufacturer  saw 
his  credit  stopped,  his  bills  unnegocia- 
ble,  but  he  had  still  to  pay  the  weekly 


rate  of  wages,  or  sui^nd  labour,  as 
indeed  in  many  instances  has  been 
done.  And  all  this,  because  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  forced  the  fountain 
of  our  currency  to  run  dry.  And  then 
comes  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
property,  the  extent  of  which  would 
be  almost  incredible,  were  not  every 
one  of  us,  except  the  Capitalist  ana 
the  Annuitant,  aware  of  it  by  melan- 
choly experience.  According  to  Lord 
Ashburton  —  ^^  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  estimate  this  depreciation,  extend- 
ing over  all  merchandise,  stocks,  rail- 
way shares,  &c. ;  it  would  probably 
not  be  overstated  at  from  ten  to 
TWENTY  PER  CENT. ;  but  what  is 
worse,  it  has  paralysed  this  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  possessors,  rendered 
it  unavailable  towards  meeting  their 
engagements,  and  thus  produced  in 
many  cases  pecuniary  sacrifices  much 
beyond  the  mere  depreciation  of  the 
property  itself.  It  has  further  occa- 
sioned the  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  orders  from  our  customers  in  every 
quarter,  thus  distressing  manuflBtc- 
turers,  and  impeding  those  very  oper- 
ations which  would  have  corrected  the 
tendency  to  an  unfavourable  balanco 
of  trade,  and  given  safety  to  the  dr- 
culation  of  the  Bank.** 

Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
extreme  candour  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Baronet,  it  is  perhaps  rather 
too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature 
that  an  individual  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  monstrous  mischief, 
should  stand  forward  at  once,  and 
manfidly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  yet  played  out 
his  full  hand  of  political  cards ;  and 
ho  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  after 
such  an  admission,  verv  few  persons 
indeed  would  be  inclined  to  cut  in  with 
him  for  a  partner.  In  short,  were  he 
now  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong,  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  oC 
his  sole  remaining  qualification  as  t^ 
stSLtesm&n— the  prestige  of  his  financial 
sagacity.  If  he  loses  this,  faint  though 
the  recommendation  be  compared 
with  the  far  higher  qualities  of  con- 
sistency and  open  dealing,  he  is  in- 
dc^  a  bankrupt  in  his  fame  I  Need 
we  wonder  then  that  he  clings  to  his 
darling  measure,  with  a  tenacity  ab- 
solutely startling  when  we  reflect  on 
his  former  degrading  versatility? 
Need  we  wonder  that  he  eagerly  at- 
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tempts  to  fasten  the  blame   of  the 
monetary  pressore  upon  the  raihroad 
specohitors,   the  Bank  Directors,  or 
any  other  body  of  men  who  can  at  all 
be  brought  into   question?    As   to 
tiie  Bank  Durectors,  we  quite  agree 
with  Lord  Ashborton  that  it  is  most 
unfair  to  make  them  the  scape-goats 
in  this  matter.    Had  they  not  been 
bound  do^vn  by  stringent  statutory 
fetters — had  they  been  allowed  to  use 
tbuB  common  caution  of  every  com- 
mercial   dealer    by   measuring   the 
amount  of  their  accommodation  by  the 
known  responsibility  of  their  custom- 
ers, there  would  have  been  no  finan- 
-cial  crisis.     But  Sir  Robert,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  retain  the  prerogative  of  thinking 
and  rational  beings.     He  made  them 
'  mere  machines   for  contracting  the 
^drculation,  and  prohibited  them  from 
supporting  credit:    and  surely  they 
Kte  not  blameable  if  they  shap^  their 
conduct  according  to  the  dear  letter 
and  distinct  direction  of  the  law.    In 
dealing  with  the  railway  shareholders 
8ir  Robert  Peel  cuts  even  a  sorrier 
figure.    He  talks  about  absorption  of 
capital  and  over- trading,  as  if  these 
things  had  in  reality  any  thing  to  do 
with  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  the 
currency.    Now  we  do  not  require  to 
be  told  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  at 
which  accommodation  must  stqs ;  but 
we  maintain  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  banker  to  decide  when  that  limit 
has  arrived  in  the  case  of  each  parti- 
cular customer.    If  a  man  has  em- 
bartced   the    whole  of  his   availaUe 
capital  in  undertakings  which  are  not 
yet  profitable,  or  which  do  not  speed- 
i^  IHTomise  to  become  so,  it  is  unqnes- 
.tionably  in  the  option  of  the  baudker 
at  his  own  risk  to  refuse  or  to  increase 
his  credit.    But,  as  matters  presently 
stand,  not  only  has  the  banker  no 
such  option,  but  he  cannot  afford  the  re- 
quired accommodation  even  to  parties 
whose  capital  and  property  are  un- 
doubted, for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  law,  as  amended  by  Peel, 
deprives  him  of  the  means  of  doing 
so.     If  gold  goes  ont  of  the  country, 
finom  whatever  cause,  the  issues  must 
be  correspondin^y  contracted.     And 
is  it  expected  that  the  whole  ordinary 
bnnness  of  the  country  can  be  con- 
ducted with  something  like  one  half 
of  its  usual  amount  of  circulation? 


It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Whig  finan- 
dai  adherents  that  the  increase  of 
intemid  railway  enterprise,  and  the 
vast  additional  labour  which  it  may 
be  said  to  have  created,  require  a  larger 
amount  of  ordinary  circulation  than 
in  die  year  when  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act  was  passed.  And  yet,  not 
only  have  no  means  been  taken  to 
provide  for  such  an  expansion,  but 
when  the  scarcity  and  drain  arise, 
and  the  issues  are  arbitrarily  contrac- 
ted, our  candid  economists,  instead  of 
acknowledging  their  own  normal 
error,  have  the  codness  to  attribute 
the  pressure  to  the  employment  of 
labour  at  home !  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  labour  and  the  expenditure  of 
capital  among  oursdves,  the  situation 
of  the  working  classes  during  the  past 
winter,  when  the  prices  of  provisions 
were  so  high,  would  have  been 
lamentable  indeed. 

However,  since  the  currency  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert 
Ped  seems  to  have  changed  his  ground 
a  little.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that, 
in  all  these  finandal  discnssions,  the 
members  of  the  jHesent  administration 
appear  as  absolute  dphers.  They 
hardly  pntfess  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion, but  give  their  absdute  faith  to 
the  doctrines  of  %  Robert,  who,  with 
some  two  or  three  of  his  remaining  ad- 
herents, IS  put  f(Hrward  to  do  iMittle 
with  the  Protectionists  and  the  mer- 
cantile party.  The  member  for  Tam- 
worth  is  now  desirous  of  falling  back 
upon  his  dd  bnllionist  theories;  and, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  has  invited 
a  serious  discussion  upon  the  follow- 
ing subject  of  debate,  ^^What  is  a 
pound  ?" 

The  object  of  this  question  is  suffi- 
dently  clear.  The  astute  ex-minister, 
finding  himself  so  vigorously  assailed 
on  all  quarters,  for  the  absdute  failure 
of  his  model  banking  act,  and  being 
unable  to  defend  it  upon  any  intelli- 
gible principles,  would  fain  rake  up  a 
point  upon  which  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents  differ,  and  soesca^)efirom  the 
dilemma  under  a  cloud  of  contradic- 
tory theories.  It  is  an  old  device, 
and  not  a  very  creditable  one;  but  we 
trust  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
may  prove  utteriy  unavailing.  The 
question  is  not  now  of  the  convertibi- 
lity or  inconvertibility  of  paper;  for; 
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if  it  were  absolutely  thia,  there  are 
materials  onougfa  in  Sir  Robert  Peel^s 
own  banking  measures  to  refiite  the 
notions  which  he  professes  to  maintain 
as  a  principle.  His  own  cnrrencgr 
is  not  altogether  based  upon  gold. 
Fomieen  mmons  of  the  Bank  ofEmg* 
hmd^e  paper  i$  tmr^preeenied  by  &e 
precious  meiak;  and  yet  every  one 
of  these  notes  is  an  actual  engage- 
ment to  pay  the  bearer  of  it  in  gold  1 
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strate  the  absurdity  of  such  a  position^ 
because  it  carries  distinctly  upon  its 
face  its  own  triumphant  reftitation. 
It  follows  therefore,  and  is  admitted, 
that  the  basis  of  our  circulation  is 
mixed— part  of  it,  which  fluctuates, 
being  the  representative  of  these  pre- 
cious ^^  pounds,"  and  the  larger  por- 
tion being  based  on  credit,  or  inconver- 
tible government  securities. 
What  is  the  use  then  of  arguing 


Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of    about  a  ^^  pound,"  when  onr  paper,  S 


the  bullionists,  the  plain  matter  of  &ct 
is  just  this,  that  the  BanlL  of  England, 
like  eveiy  other  instttation  of  the 
eooatry,  is  substantially  based  upon 
eredit,  ami  that  it  never  h€uL^  at  amy 
cine  tune,  the  means  of  Hquidatinaits 
enyoyememts  by paymentsin specie.  The 
issue,  therefore,  of  paper,  as  it  cannot 
be  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  hoarded  gold,  ought  to  have 
reference  simply  to  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  community — ^wants  which  are, 
as  all  experience  has  shown,  remark- 
ably but  inevitably  variable,  and 
which  must  be  supplied  in  order  that 
trade,  and  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture may  go  on,  and  that  our  internal 
products  may  adapt  themselves,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  to  the  demand. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  a  pound  is  useless  at  the  pesent 
time.  We  are  not  now  discussmg  the 
oMer  banking  acts,  but  the  wretched 
abortion  of  1844,  which  has  led  to  this 
unnatural  crisis.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  others,  because  if,  as  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  maintains,  a  pound  \a 


called  in,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
realise  it ^  Wedonotintheslightest  de- 
gree deprecate  the  discussion  at  afutore 
time ;  on  the  contrary,  we  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  whole  sul]ject 
may  engage  the  early  attention  of  the 
next  I^Uament,  for  we  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  more  it  is 
sift^,  the  more  dear  and  palpable 
will  become  the  fallacies  of  oar 
financial  empiric.  But  we  frankly 
avow  our  anxiety  that  he  may  not  be 
permitted  through  such  a  begging 
of  the  question,  to  escape  from  his 
present  difficulties.  Let  him  show,  if 
he  can,  that  his  Act  of  1844  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  his 
previous  measures,  and  then  we  may 
be  in  a  situation  to  condemn  the 
whole  of  them  together.  But  if  it  is 
not  so,  but  a  mere  device  of  lus  owa 
to  show  his  admirable  mechanical 
skill,  let  him  defend  it  on  its  own 
merits.  That  it  has  acted  banefuUy 
on  the  currency,  no  man  can  deny. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  led  to  an 
enormous  depredation  of  property; 
and  th^very  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 


neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of    ing  the  unprecedented  pressure,  the 


metal  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness, 
to  which  he,  in  opposition  to  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  the  xhole  world 
beside,  has  attempted  to  give  a  fixed 
unvarying  price.  He  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  prepared  to  defend  it  as 
the  sole  basis  for  every  kind  of  repre- 
sentative circulation.  In  short,  if  his 
theory  be  correct,  no  banker  should  be 
permitted  to  issue  a  note,  unless  he 
has  within  his  coffers  a  ^^  pound," — that 
Is,  a  sovereign,  to  redeem  it.  Were 
the  bullionists  consistent,  such  indeed 
would  be  the  proper  result  of  their 
arguments,  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
legal  circulation  of  England  would 
have  been  something  ui^er  ten  mil- 
lions.   We  shall  not  pause  to  demon- 


general  credit  has  been  maintained, 
ii  above  all  others  the  strongest  proof 
that  the  pressure  was  utterly  uncalled 
for.  The  point  for  immediate  ccmsi- 
deration  simj^y  resolves  itself  into 
this :  are  we  to  leave  untouched  upon 
the  statute-book,  a  law  which  can  at 
any  time  expose  us  to  the  inevitabla 
hardship  of  a  monetary  crisis  like  the 
present? — Are  we  to  continue  and 
approve  of  an  Act,  the  operation  of 
which  is,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
drain  dry  the  fountain  of  om*  cur- 
rency, and  that  at  the  very  time  when 
an  expansion  of  the  currency  is  re- 
quired? Wo  do  not  want  to  hear 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  any  more  than 
from  an  itinerant  lecturer,  his  defi- 
nition of  the  nature  of  a  ^^  pound.** 
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What  we  want  is  a  fair  current  repre- 
sentatiye  for  our  property,  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  which,  that  property 
becomes  stationary  and  is  depi*eciated. 
The  depreciation  of  the  last  few 
months  has,  upon  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  swallowed  up  at  least  two 
years  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
country,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  such 
a  stat«  of  things  is  not  only  necessary 
but  wholesome !  We  are  quite  aware 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
remedy  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  most 
hopeless  bewilderment  on  the  subject; 
trusting  in  the  first  instance  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  next  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  A  good  harvest 
they  think  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
m  immediate  difficulty;  prices  will 
again  revive,  and  the  monetary  dis- 
tress be  forgotten.  We  pray  most 
earnestly  that  the  first  part  of  their 
anticipations  may  prove  correct,  but 
we  shall  not  on  that  account  relax  in  our 
exertions  to  overturn  a  system  which 
may  at  any  moment  expose  us  to  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  whole 
of  the  public  press  is  with  us,  and  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation  is  not  adequate  to  work 
out  its  own  relief.  In  fact,  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  there  is  hardly 
a  single  man  who  does  not  reprobate 
the  continual  tampering  with  the 
currency,  which,  next  to  his  marvel- 
lous power  of  tergiversation,  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Feel:  nor 
would  his  measure  of  1844  hi^e  been 
carried  but  for  his  confident  puffing  of 
the  merits  of  his  own  machinery,  and 
the  almost  universal  belief  in  his 
talents  as  a  financial  minister.  The 
bankers,  and  all  those  who  were 
familiar  with  monetary  matters,  and 
who,  from  long  experience,  were 
gifted  with  foresight  and  sagacity, 
not  only  entertained  but  expressed 
the  most  serious  doubts  as  to  the  per- 
manent woridng  of  the  act.  But  all 
warning  was  rejected  with  scorn  by 
our  political  dictator,  who  was  i-e- 
fiolvcd  to  have  his  own  way ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  wo  are  reaping 
the  delectable  harvest  of  our  conti* 
dence. 

We  have  already  spoken,  quite 
fully  enough,  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  unanimous  remonstrance  of  the 


Scottish  bankers  was  received.  The 
fact  that  their  representation  was 
backed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
public,  beseeching  that  they  might  be 
left  alone  without  any  legislative 
interference,  went  for  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  Sir  Robert.  He  had,  to  say 
the  truth,  too  much  power,  and  ho 
never  was  chary  m  abusing  it.  He 
dealt  with  Scotland  as  if  she  were  an 
insignificant  colony,  too  ignorant  to 
reg^te  her  own  monetary  affairs^ 
and  too  weak  to  resist  any  show  of 
forcible  aggression.  In  the  pleni* 
tude  of  his  rashness,  however,  he  dis- 
played the  same  diisregard  to  public 
opinion  in  regulating  the  currency  of 
England ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  detail  a  very  few  of  the  several 
warnings  which  he  has  received. 

In  1844  the  following  document 
was  laid  before  him ;  and  we  surely 
do  not  exaggerate  its  importance 
when  we  say,  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  body  of  men  whose  opinions,  upon 
monetary  subjects,  were  entitled  to  bo 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  deference: — "We,  the  under- 
signed bankers  of  London,  are  induced^ 
by  the  importance  of  the  measure  and 
our  interest  in  its  success,  to  addresa 
yon  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Bill,  now  before  parliament* 
We  were  led  to  believe,  when  the 
measure  was  first  brought  forward, 
and  we  feel  confident  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  although  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  government 
that  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England^  in  their  issue  de- 
partment, should  be  limited  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £14,000,000^ 
upon  securities,  yet,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  particular  crisis  arising, 
a  power  was  to  be  reserved  by  the 
bill  enabling  the  Bank  of  Enghind, 
with  the  consent  of  the  first  L^rd  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  to  extend  their  issue  upom 
securities  beyond  that  amount.  It  is 
with  considerable  surprise  that  we 
find  that  the  biU  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  contain 
any  provision  for  an  extension  of  the 
issue  beyond  £14,000,000,  upon  securi- 
ties, excepting  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances pamed  in  the  fifth  clause  of 
the  bill  now  before  parliament.     We 
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ire  apprehensive  that  the  absolute 
limitation  of  the  issae  to  £14,000,000, 
ffithont  any  power  of  expansion 
reserved,  whether  that  amount  be  in 
itself  a  proper  amount  or  not,  will 
create  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country,  and,  by  pre- 
venting the  satisfactory  reception  of 
the  measure,  will  deprive  the  scheme 
of  many  of  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses, and  interfere  with  its  success. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  the  ef- 
fect of  such  an  absolute  limitation 
wiU  be  to  restrict  the  business  of  the 
country  by  lecuiing  to  a  general  with' 
drawal  of  legitimate  accommodation^ 
unless  some  power  be  reserved  by  the 
bill  for  extending  the  issue  with  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  above  al- 
luded to  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  be 
made  apparent  to  such  authorities.'* 

This  memorial,  to  which  were  ad- 
hibited the  signatures  of  every  emi- 
nent banking  firm  in  London,  was 
treated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the 
most  calm  and  imperturbable  indif- 
ference. The  warning  and  the  danger 
so  distinctly  described  and  foretold 
had  no  effect  in  altering  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  intrepid  baronet.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  place  the  coun- 
try permanently  in  commercial  fetters, 
and  no  representation  of  the  conse- 
quences would  cause  him  to  swerve 
from  his  purpose.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  at  that  time  he  had  re- 
flected with  a  little  respect  upon  the 
opinions  entertained  and  expressed 
by  his  own  venerated  father — a  man 
of  that  sound  sagacity  and  peculiar 
clearness  of  conception  which  are 
Incomparably  more  valuable  than 
talents  of  an  adroit  and  plausible  de- 
cription.  We  wish  that  those  few  of  Ids 
old  supporters  and  adherents  who  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  diluting  the  mone- 
tary notions  of  their  idol,  would  refer  to 
the  views  which  were  enunciated  by 
the  elder  Peel  in  his  remarkable  letter 
of  1826,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  It  is 
fiurely  not  unfair  to  recall  the  words  of 
the  father  as  powerful  evidence  against 
the  destrtictive  theories  of  the  son. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  senior,  writes  thus : 
— '^  In  the  enlarged  scale  of  business 
carried  on  by  this  country,  embrac- 
ing a  great  varie^  of  pursuits,  a 
reliaiice  on  a  metallic  circulation  alone 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  foil  us.  Gold, 
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though  in  itself  massy,  often  disap- 
pears in  consequence  of  war  or 
speculation— nay,  the  breath  of  ru- 
mour itself  is  sufficient  to  disperse 
it.  Our  domestic  concerns  are  in- 
terrupted, and  'confidence  lost,  for 
want  of  an  ample  and  approved 
medium  of  traffic. 

^^  I  am  no  firiend  to  an  unrestrained 
issue  of  paper  money,  and  saw  with 
concern,  in  the  absence  of  a  due 
quantity  of  specie,  biUs  admitted  into 
circulation  issued  by  persons  of  re- 
spectability, possessing  property,  but 
evidently  unable  to  meet  a  sudden 
and  large  demand  upon  them.  More 
than  two  years  ago,  I  mentioned  to 
a  friend,  high  in  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cils, my  fears  of  the  mischief  likely 
to  ensue  if  the  practice  were  not  dis- 
continued; accompanied  with  a  sug- 
gestion to  confine  fhtnre  issues  of 
paper  money  or  tokens  to  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  competent 
bodies  of  men,  who  would  give  security 
in  land^  the  public  funds^  canals^ 
buildings^  or  other  tangible  property^ 
amounting  at  least  to  one-half  of  the 
value  of  their  bills  or  tokens  in  circula« 
tion.  My  proposition  was  not  favour^ 
with  any  notice ;  yet,  had  it  been 
adopted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  most  of 
the  panic  and  distress  now  so  severely 
felt  in  the  nation  would  have  been 
avoided.  If  such  an  improvement 
in  the  banking  system  could  be  made 
available,  gold  would  become  less 
requisite,  and  the  country  be  supplied 
with  a  stationary  medium  of  exchange 
originating  with  ourselves. 

^^  The  present  panic  and  distress  in 
the  country  have  been  declared  by 
high  authority  to  proceed  from 
*  overtrading'  and  '  wild  specula- 
tion.' Infant  nations  and  establish- 
ments are  liable  to  miscarry  from 
want  of  experience  and  solidity. 
Tradino  and  speculation,  being 
natives  of  this  island,  and  parents  of 
our  wealth  and  independence,  are 
surely  exempt  from  such  an  impu- 
tation. The  same  authority  has  de- 
clared, that  ^gold  and  paper  money 
are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
cannot  exist  together.'  The  popu^ 
lotion  and  trade  of  the  empire  having 
been  much  increased,  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  medium  of  circulation 
is  called  for;  and  when  gold  is  found 
insufficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
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4md  for  perpetuating  commercial  catas- 
trophes in  Great  Britain.'^* 

When  we  compare  the  events  pre- 
dicted in  this  remarkable  passage  with 
those  which  have  actually  taken  place 
— ^when  we  reflect  that  a  bad  harvest 
has  occurred,  that  our  gold  Aos  been 
drained,  our  paper  circulation  con- 
tracted, and  the  screw  put  on — we 
think  there  are  few  commercial  men 
in  the  country  who  will  not  agree 
with  us  in  wishing  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  really  accepted  Mr  Alison 
*•*•  as  the  philosopher  who  is  to  instruct 
OS  on  the  currency."  For,  most  as- 
suredly, there  is  no  kind  of  philosophy 
which  we  can  discover  in  the  scheme 
that  is  now  being  tested  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  three  kingdoms ;  unless 
it  should  be  held  philosophic  that  the 
whele  commercial  machinery  of  the 
country  shall  be  exposed  to  annual 
dislocation,  and  that  credit  shall  here- 
after be  liable  to  the  present  alarming 
point  of  contraction.  Parliament,  as 
we  understand,  is  about  to  separate, 
without  doing  any  thing  whatever  to 
remedy  this  monster  grievance.  Let 
the  Whigs  look  to  it.  They  are  now 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  aiders 
and  abettors  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
They  hang  upon  his  words,  adopt  his, 
principles,  and  applaud  his  maxims  to 
the  skies.  They  hear  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  country  the  cry  of  unparal- 
leled distress.   An  evil  much  greater 


than  the  scarcity  is  pressing  upon  the 
industrious  classes,  interfering  wiUi 
labour,  checking  trade,  and  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  every  kind  of 
property.  Manchester  has  been  nearly 
at  a  stand-still,  not  from  want  of  orders 
but  from  absolute  want  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  yet  the  present  ministry 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  step  forward  and  afford  that 
relief  which  is  in  their  power,  and 
which  the  nation  is  demanding  at 
their  hands.  If,  during  the  recess, 
and  before  a  new  parliament  shall 
meet,  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
matters  is  to  continue,  we  say  deli- 
berately that  no  British  ministry  ever 
exposed  themselves  to  such  a  frightful 
load  of  responsibility.  Let  them 
share  it  with  their  new  ally  and 
master.  It  may  be  that  he  intends, 
at  some  friture  time,  to  make  a  second 
push  for  popularity  by  throwing  them 
overboard,  and  repealing  his  own 
most  mischievous  statute.  But  we 
trust  that  the  electors  throughout  the 
country  will  take  care  that  the  new 
representative  body  shall  not  be  con- 
structed of  the  same  malleable  mate- 
rials as  its  predecessor,  and  that  no 
more  experiments,  involving  the  na- 
tional prosperity  and  fortunes,  shall 
be  permitted,  for  the  mere  sake  "of 
gratifying  the  caprice  and  augmenting 
the  vanity  of  an  individual  who  has 
already  brought  the  whole  of  us  so 
dose  upon  the  verge  of  ruin. 


PrmUd  by  William  Blaehtood  ^  Sfms,  Edinbwyi. 
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GROTE's  history  of  GREECE.* 

The  appearance  of  a  new  history  scholars  who  are  con»tndng^  not  inter- 
of  Greece,  of  the  pretensions,  and  the  preting,  their  aathor.  Little  discrimi- 
jast  pretensions,  of  this  of  Mr  Grote,  nation  was  made  between  the  learned 
is  an  event  in  literature  which  must  writings  before  them.  If  it  was  not, 
not  pass  by  without  some  note  or  com-  as  it  has  been  wittily  observed,  ^^  idl 
ment.  Never  were  historical  stndiea  Greek,  and  therefore  all  true,**  at  least 
pursued  with  so  much  success,  or  in  so  every  thing  that  was  Greek  had  a 
philosophical  a  spirit,  as  in  the  present  mysterious  air  of  learning  which  pro- 
day,  and  that  by  the  whole  corps  of  tected  it  from  profane  examination ; 
European  scholarship,  whether  Ger-  and  incongruities  and  futilities,  absar- 
man,  or  French,  or  English ;  and  it  is  dities  of  reasoning,  and  improbabilities 
saying  much,  when  we  say  of  the  work  of  narrative,  were  veiled  or  half  con- 
before  us,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  de-  cealed  under  the  charm  of  Grecian 
mands  of  the  critical  age  in  which  it  typography.  Mitford  set  aside  this 
appears,  and  that  in  just  estimate  of  too  great  reverence  for  the  ancient 
historical  testimony,  and  in  true  ap-  literati.  As  he  saw  men,  and  not 
preciation  of  the  spirit  of  past  times,  moving  statues,  in  the  heroes  of 
it  is  as  superior  to  its  predecessors  as,  in  Grecian  history,  so  he  was  persuaded 
these  veiy  points,  the  nineteenth  cen-  that  the  writers  of  that  history  were 
tury  is  in  advance  of  all  preceding  also  men,  fallible  and  pr^udiced,  like 
centuries.  those  who  were  living  and  writing 

The  progress  made  in  this  depart-  about  him.  But  Mitford  overcame 
ment  of  study  is  very  perceptible  in  one  set  of  prejudices  by  the  force 
the  several  histories  we  possess  of  which  prejudices  of  another  kind  had 
Greece.  Mitford,  notwithstanding  endowed  him  with.  He  saw  how 
bis  aeknowledged  imperfections  and  party  spirit  had  raged  in  modem  as 
demerits,  has  had  the  tribute  of  ap-  well  as  ancient  times,  but  he  detected 
plausc  paid  to  him,  and  deservedly,  of  it  with  that  proverbial  readiness  with 
having  been  the  first  to  break  through  which  the  thief  detects  the  thief;  he 
that  icy  timidity  with  which  the  mo-  wrote  himself  with  the  energy  and 
dems  were  wont  to  write  the  annals  penetration,  the  want  of  candour  and 
of  ancient  Greece.  They  seemed  to  generosity,  which  at  all  times  will  dis* 
be  afraid  of  applying  the  knowledge  tinguish  the  advocate.  Moreover,  the 
which  time  and  science  had  brought  scholarship  of  Europe  has  since  his 
them,  to  the  events  and  writings  of  a  time  assumed  so  lofty  a  port,  and  taken 
classical  age  and  country,  lest  this  such  rapid  strides,  that  on  many  sub- 
should  imply  the  presumption  that  jects  he  has  been  left  lagging  in  the 
they  were  wiser  than  the  ancients,  rear. 
They  sat  down  to  theur  task  like  young        The    history    of  Greece    by   Dr 

M  Hittory  of  Oreeee,    Bj  Gborob  Gaoriy  Esq, 
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Thirlwall  is  a  great  improvement  on 
its  predecessor.      It  is  written  with 
profounder    learning,    and    a   more 
eqnitable  spirit;    and  is  indeed  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  the  calm- 
ness, candour,  and  judge-like  serenity 
that  pervades  it.     In  a  style  always 
lucid  in  disquisition,  and  always  ele- 
gant in  narrative,  he  appears  to  be 
solely  anxious  to  communicate  the  fair 
result,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
his  extensive  reading  has  conducted 
hun.     But,  unfortunately,  Dr  Thirl- 
wall WTOte  his  histoiT  in  one  of  those 
transition  states  of  mind  which  render 
impossible  the  ac<?omplishment  of  an 
enduring  work.      He  saw  the  futility 
of  much  that  had  been  relied  on  as 
basis  of  historical  belief ;  he  was  not 
disposed  to  credulity,  nor  at  all  likely 
to  accept  fable,  in  its  own  simple  and 
gross  fonn,  for  tnitli.  But  he  had  not 
taught  himself  to  forego  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  extract  history  out  of  fable ; 
he  could  not  relinquish  that  habit  of 
*'  learned  conjecture,"  so  dear  to  the 
scholar,  so  fatal  to  the  historian.    In 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  he  con- 
structs his  narrative  mider  the  singular 
disadvantage  of  one  who  sees  per- 
petually the   weakness   of  his    own 
Bnperstructure,  yet  continues  to  build 
on ;    and  thus,  with  much  show  of 
scaffolding,  and  after  much  putting  up 
and  pulling  do\ni,  he  leaves  at  last 
but  little  standing  on  the  soil.   lie  had 
not  laid  down  for  himself  a  previous 
rule  for  determining  what  should  bo 
admitted  as  historical  evidence,  or  the 
rules  he  had  prescribed  for   himself 
were  of  an  uncertain,  fluctuating  cha- 
racter.   Neither  do  we  discover  in  Dr 
Thirlwall  the  faculty,  existing  at  least 
in  any  eminent  degree,  of  realising  to 
himself,  or   vividly  i-epresenting    to 
others,  the  intellectual  condition  of  a 
nascent  peo])lc,  far  removed  from  our- 
selves in  habits  of  thought,  and  train- 
ed under  quite  diflferent  institutions, 
religious  and  political.     In  short,  wo 
note  a  deficiency-— (to  ado])t  the  phra- 
seology of  Bacon) — in  what  we  may  be 
allowed  to  describe  as  the  more  i)hi- 
losophical  qualifications  of  the  lusto- 
rian. 

Precisely  in  these  lies  the  peculiar 
strength  of  Mr  Grote.  With  scholarship 
as  extensive  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
he  has  united  a  stricter  discipline  of 
mind,  and  habits  of  closer  reasoning ; 


and  he  manifests  a  truer  perception  of 
the  nature  of  past  modes  of  thinking 
— of  the  intellectual  life  of  unlettered 
and  Pagan  ages.  He  has  passed 
through  that  transition  state  in  which 
Dr  Thirlwall  unfortunately  found  him- 
self, and  has  drawn  with  a  firm  hand 
the  boundaries  between  history  and 
fable.  Not  only  has  be  drawn  the 
line,  and  determined  the  principle  on 
which  the  limits  of  the  historical  world 
should  be  marked  out,  but  he  has  had 
tho  fortitude  to  adhere  to  his  own 
principles,  and  has  not  allowed  him- 
self, in  pursuit  of  some  fragment  of 
historic  truth,  (many  of  which  doubt- 
less lie  in  a  half-discovered  state  be- 
yond the  circle  he  has  drawn,)  to 
transgress  the  boundary  ho  has  wisely 
prescribed  to  himself.  The  history  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  judge  whether  Mr  Grote  will  pre- 
serve himself  from  a  political  bias,  the 
opposite  of  that  which  has  been  so 
much  censured  in  Mitford.  A  suffi- 
cient portion  however,  is  published,  to 
authorise  us  in  saying  that  it  is  not  in 
point  of  narrative  that  tho  present 
author  will  obtain  any  advantage  over 
his  predecessors.  It  is  in  disquisition 
that  ho  rejoices,  and  succeeds ;  it  is 
the  argumentative  matter  which  excites 
and  sustains  him.  His  style  seems  to 
languish  when  the  effort  of  ratiocina- 
tion gives  place  to  the  task  of  the 
narrator.  We  fancy  we  see  him  re- 
sume the  pen  with  list lessn ess,  when 
nothing  remains  for  the  historian  but 
to  tell  his  story. 

Neither  can  we  congratulato  Ikir 
Grote  on  possesmng  the  art  of  arrange- 
ment or  compression,  on  the  knowing 
when  to  abbreviate,  or  how  to  omit. 
His  subject  has  in  itself  this  unavoid- 
able disadvantage,  that  the  history  of 
Greece  lies  scattered  and  broken  up 
anlbugst  many  independent  cities  and 
communities :  this  disadvantage  our 
author's  voluminous  and  discursive 
manner  does  nothing  to  remedy,  doe^ 
much  to  aggravate.  One  would  almost 
suspect  that  Mr  Grote  had  entertained 
the  idea  that  it  belonged  to  the  history 
of  Greece  to  give  us  an  account  of  all 
that  tho  Greeks  knew  of  history.  It 
seems  sufficient  that  a  subject  has 
been  mentioned  by  Herodotus  to  en- 
title it  to  a  place  in  his  pages.  This 
fulness  of  matter,  it  may  be  said,  will 
enrich  the  work.     Veiy  true.     But 
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irfaat  if,  in  this  process  of  enridiing, 
the  work  be  made  nnreadable  ?  What 
if  the  treasnres  be  so  piled  np  and 
heaped  together  that  to  get  at  them 
may  be  little  less  difficult  than  to  ex- 
tract the  precious  metals  originally 
from  the  mine  ?  If  the  work  advance 
on  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  it  will 
be  found  that,  "  A  History  of  Greece" 
is  far  too  restricted  a  title,  and  that  it 
should  rather  have  been  called  a  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world  during  the 
times  when  the  Greeks  rose  and  flou- 
rished ;  —  so  well  disposed  does  the 
author  appear  to  wander  over  to  Phoe- 
nicia and  Assyria,  to  Babylon  and 
Egypt.  Mr  Alison  might  as  well 
have  entitled  his  great  historical  work 
simply  a  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  true,  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  given  why  Mr  Grote  should  not 
do  for  ancient  Europe  during  the  period 
of  the  development  of  the  Greeks, 
what  Mr  Alison  has  done  for  modem 
Europe  during  the  great  drama 
enacted  by  the  people  of  France. 
Unhappily,  however,  Mr  Grote  does 
not  possess  those  descriptive  powers 
which,  in  the  work  of  Mr  Alison,  render 
the  parts  which  are  most  episodical, 
invariably  the  most  interesting;  so 
that,  however  important  and  eventful 
the  main  stream  of  his  narrative  may 
be,  a  reader  of  Alison  always  delights 
to  find  the  author  starting  afresh 
irom  some  remote  era,  on  some  distant 
soil,  and  can  willingly  quit  even  Paris 
and  her  Revolution,  to  revisit  with 
him  the  rustic  republics  of  Switzer- 
land, or  to  build  up  Holland  again 
from  the  sea,  or  to  csSiX  to  life  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  fill  the  plains  again 
with  their  strange  military  diet  of  a 
hundred  thousand  mounted  senators. 
There  is  much  of  the  philosopher, 
little  of  the  artist,  in  Mr  Grote ;  nor 
are  the  charms  of  style  those  which 
he  has  sedulously  cultivated,  or  by 
which  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  atten- 
tion. He  writes  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward manner,  and  expresses  his 
meaning  with  sufficient  force  and  per- 
spicuity: but  there  is  no  sustained 
elegance  of  diction ;  there  is  often  an 
apparent  disdain  of  it.  At  least  we 
meet  occasionally  with  quite  conversa- 
tional expressions,  introduced  —  not, 
be  it  remarked,  with  that  dexterous  ease 
and  felicitous  taste  which  render  them 
so   effective   in  compositions  of  the 


highest  order — ^but  bluntly,  carelessly, 
as  if  they  were  verily  the  first  that 
came  to  hand,  and  the  author  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  look  for 
others.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  this  inequality  of  style  is 
partly  the  effect  of  a  desire  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  in  his  narrative  to 
the  original  Greek,  so  that  it  is  the 
crudencss  of  translation  we  sometimes 
encounter.  We  raise  no  quaiTcl  with 
him  ourselves  on  tiiis  point ;  his  lan- 
guage, in  general,  is  all  that  is  requi- 
site ;  but  a  critic  disposed  to  be  severe 
on  the  minor  delinquencies  of  style, 
might  justify  his  censure  by  extracting 
many  a  hasty  and  neglected  sentence, 
and  many  an  uncouth  expression.  In 
fine,  we  accept  of  the  present  woric  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Greece,  and  to  the  science  itself  of 
history;  we  accept  it  as  a  manifest 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors  in 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  unpor- 
tant  elements  of  historical  composition; 
but  we  by  no  means  accept  it  as  tfie 
History  of  Greece,  as  the  final  narra- 
tive of  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  For  this  it  is  too  polemical, 
diffuse,  incondite.  On  the  ground 
which  this  writer  and  others  have  been 
obliged  to  contend  for,  which  they 
have  conquered  and  cleared,  our  pos- 
terity will  one  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
see  a  structure  arise  —  grand,  and 
simple,  and  yet  ornate.  For  if  the 
fitness  of  things  be  a  rule  for  our  ex*- 
pectation,  we  may  safely  prophesy 
that  some  future  age  wiU  possess  a 
History  of  Greece  which  will  be  to  all 
other  histories  what  the  Grecian  tem- 
ple is  to  all  other  temples ;  whicJi 
shall  be  itself  a  temple  worthy  of  the 
memory  of  the  most  extraordinary 
people  that  have  yet  appeared  upon 
the  earth. 

Mr  Grote  has  done  in  the  history 
of  Greece  what  Dr  Arnold  did  in  that 
of  Rome :  he  has  at  once  excluded 
the  early  legends  entirely  from  the 
class  of  historical  records.  The  out- 
cry which  we  sometimes  hear  against 
that  scepticism  which  has  resulted  from 
later  and  more  severe  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  historical  evidence, 
and  the  loss  thereby  sustained  of  many 
a  popular  tale,  is — need  we  hisist  upon 
it? — mere  childishness.  It  is  never 
found  that  we  lose  any  thing  by  truth, 
and  certamly  not  here.    Ihe  popular 
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tale,  legend,  or  myth,  may  be  displaced 
entirely  from  the  records  of  the  past, 
(for  what  it  contains,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  contain,  of  fact  or  event ;) 
bat  it  remains  with  us  in  its  true  cha- 
racter of  fable,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
teeming  invention  and  the  ready  faith 
of  an  unlettered  generation ;  and,  in 
this  character,  is  more  thorouglily 
understood  by  our  present  race  of 
thinkers,  and  more  vividly  appreci- 
ated, than  it  ever  was  before.  But 
shall  we  believe  nothing  of  it? — surely 
something  must  be  true,  —  is  the 
whole  legend  to  be  lost?  To  such 
exclamations  we  answer,  that  the 
whole  legend,  instead  of  being  lost, 
is  regained,  is  restored  to  us.  While 
3'ou  doubt  of  its  true  nature,  and  strive 
to  make  it  speak  the  language  of 
history,  you  can  never  see  the  legend 
itself, — never  clearly  understand  it, — 
never  gather  from  it  the  curious  know- 
ledge it  is  able  to  reveal  of  our  own 
species.  If,  instead  of  looking  askance 
at  the  bold  inventions  of  past  times, 
with  a  half  faith  and  a  half  denial, 
busied  with  tricks  of  interpretation, 
and  teased  with  ever-recurring  incre- 
dulity, you  embrace  it  cordially  as  the 
genuine  product  of  an  imaginative 
age,  redolent  of  the  marvellous,  you 
will,  as  such,  gather  from  it  a  far 
higher  and  more  profitable  instruction 
than  could  be  extracted  from  some 
supposed  historic  fact  which  it  is 
thought  to  conceal,  and  which  is  re- 
ceived as  credible  on  the  very  ground 
that  it  resembles  a  host  of  similar 
&cts  already  well  established. 

We  heartily  approve  and  applaud 
the  resolute  abstinenoe  with  which 
Mr  Grote  has  refrained  from  seeking 
for  some  supposed  historical  basis  in 
mere  legend  and  fable;  we  believe 
that  his  work,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  calculated  to  have  an  excellent  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  all  future  histo- 
rians of  Greece,  but  on  all  who  shall 
undertake  to  write  the  early  history 
of  any  people  whatever.  With  the 
exception  of  l)r  Arnold's  History  of 
Rome,  we  know  of  no  work  where 
there  is  the  same  true  appreciation 
shown  of  the  real  value,  and  proper 
use,  of  legendary  traditions.  Certainly 
amongst  the  great  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, whatever  their  undoubted  merits 
in  other  respects,  there  is  very  little 
of  this  wise  reticence,  this  philoso- 


phical forbearance;  and  if  the  two  Eng- 
lish historians,  whom  we  have  named 
together,  be  surpassed  in  critical  know- 
ledge by  the  learned  men  of  Grennany, 
or  in  brilliant  narrative  by  the  writers 
of  France,  they  are  superior  to  their 
contemporaries  in  both  countries  in 
the  sound  application  of  learning  to 
ancient  history,  and  their  attachment 
to  the  sobriety  of  truth.  With  much 
less  show  of  philosophic  system^  they 
have  more  of  philosophy. 

"  The  times  which  I  have  thus  set 
'  apart,"  writes  Mr  Grote,  in  his  pre- 
face, "  from  the  region  of  history,  are 
discernible  only  through  a  different 
atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry  and 
legend.  To  confound  together  these 
disparate  matters  is,  in  my  judgment, 
essentially  unphilosophical.  I  de- 
scribe the  earlier  times  by  themselves, 
as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling 
of  the  first  Greek,  and  known  only 
through  their  legends,  — without  pre- 
suming to  measure  how  much  or  how 
little  of  historical  matter  these  legends 
may  contain.  If  the  reader  blame 
me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determine 
this, — if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  un- 
draw the  curtain  and  disclose  the  pic- 
ture,—  I  reply  in  the  words  of  the 
paiutcr  Zeuxis,  when  the  same  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  him,  on  exhi- 
biting his  master-piece  of  imitative 
art  —  *  The  curtain  is  the  picture.' 
What  we  now  read  as  poetry  and 
legend  was  once  accredited  history, 
and  the  only  genuine  history  which 
the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or 
relish  of  their  past  time :  the  curtain 
conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot 
by  any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn.  I 
undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it  stands, 
—  not  to  efl'ace,  still  less  to  re- 
paint it." 

A  simple  uninstructed  age  believes 
its  own  legend;  it  asks  no  question 
upon  the  point  of  credibility;  with 
such  an  age,  to  hear,  is  to  believe. 
Originally,  indeed,  with  all  of  us,  to 
have  a  conception  of  any  thing  is  tan- 
tamount to  believing  that  it  exists, 
or  has  existed  :  belief  is  no  separate 
act  of  mind,  but  is  itself  included  in 
the  perception  or  the  thought ;  it 
is  experience  and  reflection  which 
have  to  ingraft  theur  disbeliefs  and 
teach  us  that  every  thing  we  think 
is  not  equally  true,  £ol,  ignorant 
people  are   aU  children,  and  with 
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tliem  there  is  but  one  nile  of  faith : 
the  more  vivid  the  impression,  the 
stronger  the  belief, — the  more  marvel- 
lous the  story,  the  less  possibility  of 
doubting  it.  And  consider  this — that 
we,  owing  to  our  scientific  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  long  record  of  the 
by-gone  world  which  lies  open  to  us, 
entertain  it  as  a  general  law,  that  the 
past  has,  in  certain  essentials,  resem- 
bled the  present ;  but  our  unlettered 
people,  looking  out  into  the  blank 
foretime,  would  have  no  such  law  to 
regulate  or  restrain  their  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  their  impression  would 
naturally  be,  that  the  past  was  essen- 
tially different  from  the  present,  or 
why  was  it  pastf  Why  all  this  change 
And  transiency,  if  the  same  things  were 
to  be  repeated?  All  people  that  have  had 
no  records  have  filled  up  the  void  with 
beings  and  events  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  those  they  were  familiar  with.  They 
had  a  prevailing  impression  that  that 
blank  space  was  the  region  of  the 
wonderful ;  and  the  day-dreamer,  the 
imaginative  man,  who  was,  naturally 
enough,  proclaimed  to  be  inspired,  since 
none  could  tell  how  his  knowledge 
came,  was  generally  at  hand  to  fill  up 
the  blank  space  with  appropriate  pic- 
ture. 

An  age  of  awakening  criticism  be- 
gins to  find  the  legend  doubtful — can- 
not entirely  believe,  cannot  entirely 
dismiss  the  old  familiar  story, — begins 
to  interpret  it  as  allegory,  or  to  sepa- 
rate the  probable  incidents  from  the 
improbable,  receiving  the  first,rejecting 
the  second.  Anewrule  of  faith  has  been 
introduced;  not  what  is  most  capti* 
Tating  and  strange,  but  what  best 
harmonises  with  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  is  to  be  the  most 
readily  believed.  The  exubei'ant  le- 
gend is  therefore  pruned  down  and 
mntilated,  or  it  is  represented  as  the 
fantastic  shadow  of  some  quite  natural 
circumstance,  —  strange  shadow  for 
snch  substance! — and  in  this  state  it 
is  admitted  to  a  certain  credence. 
But  who  sees  not  that  this  is  no  sepa- 
ration of  history  from  fable,  but  merely 
a  reduction  of  the  fable  into  something 
we  can  pronounce  to  be  probable?  But 
the  probability  of  this  rcsidue  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  our  belief ;  no  one, 
enrely,  snp|>oses  that  imagination  deals 
in  nothing  but  impossibilities.  The 
utmost  eibit,  the  wildest  flight  of 


fancy,  could  not  always  keep  clear  of 
probability ;  and  it  would  be  strangd 
indeed  if  the  romantic  fiction  could 
claim  our  faith  at  every  point  where, 
by  chance,  it  had  touched  the  earth. 
One  might  as  well  sift,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  fiction  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  and,  setting  aside  the  super- 
natural, admit  whatever  is  natural 
to  be  true.  TTie  wonderful  properties 
of  Aladdin's  lamp  shall  be  given  up ; 
but  that  Aladdin  had  an  old  lamp, 
and  that  his  wife  sold  it  when  he  was 
out  of  the  way,  this  shall  remain  ad- 
missible. 

A  third  age,  however,  arrives,  still 
more  critical,  more  justly  and  pro- 
foundly analytic.  It  recognises  that, 
by  the  process  just  described,  a  dead 
residuum  of  little  value  and  doubtful 
reality  is  the  utmost  tliat  can  be  ob- 
tained, while  the  real  value  of  the 
subject  of  this  untutored  chcniistnr 
has  been  lost  in  the  experiment.  It 
returns  to  the  legend — contemplates 
it  in  its  entire  and  genuine  fonn.  It 
sees  that  the  legend  is  the  true  history 
of  the  minds  that  created  and  believed 
it — a  very  important  history — but  of 
little  or  nothing  else.  Seen  in  this 
light,  there  is,  indeed,  no  comparison 
between  the  value  of  the  poetic  fable 
as  a  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of 
mankind,  and  the  value  of  the  prosaic 
and  ordinary  fact  which  a  half  critical 
age  (if  sure  of  its  guess)  would  extract 
from  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all 
the  marvels  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition ;  that  vessel,  itself  sentient  and 
intelligent,  having  its  prophet  as  well 
as  pilot  on  board,  darting  through 
rocks  which  move  and  join  together, 
like  huge  pincers,  to  crush  the  passiug 
ship ;  think  of  the  wondrous  Medea 
who  conducted  the  homeward  voyage, 
and  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  peoi)le 
who  created  and  credited  all  these 
marvels.  Then  turn  to  the  serai- 
critical  version  of  Strabo,  where  the 
whole  expedition  resolves  itself  into 
an  invasion  of  some  unknown  king,  of 
some  unknown  country,  whose  wealth 
stands  typified  in  the  golden  fleece. 
Such  writers  as  Strabo  commit  a  two- 
fold error.  They  corrupt  history,  and 
they  destroy  the  legend.  They  write 
an  unauthorised  uai'rative,  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
fable  in  a  manner  equally  unautho- 
rised. 
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Or  take  an  instance  still  more  fami- 
liar. The  legend  tells  us  that  Romulus 
— as  was  thought  befitting  the  founder 
of  Rome — died  in  no  ordinary  manner, 
but  was  translated  to  the  skies.  He 
had  called  the  people  together  on  the 
field  of  Mars,  "  when,"  in  the  simple 
language  which  Dr  Arnold  has  appro- 
priated to  these  legendary  stories — 
"  when  all  on  a  sudden  there  arose  a 
dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  dark  as 
night ;  and  the  rain,  and  the  thunder, 
and  the  lightning,  were  so  terrible 
that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field, 
land  ran  to  their  homes.  At  last  the 
storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back 
to  the  field  of  Mars ;  but  Romulus  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  for  Mars,  his 
father,  had  earned  him  up  to  heaven 
in  his  chariot."  Dionysius  the  Greek 
found,  in  this  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, a  proof  of  the  a^ssassination  of 
Romulus  by  certain  of  his  nobles,  who 
stabbed  him  and  conveyed  him  away 
in  the  thunder-storm.  And  our  o>vn 
Hooke  thought  himself  equally  saga- 
cious, in  his  day,  when  he  adopted 
this  interpretation.  But  what  is  it 
that  we  have  here  ?  Not  history  cer- 
tainly ;  and  as  little  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  fable. 

What  Ilooke  did,  in  his  day,  occa- 
sionally, and  in  an  empirical  manner, 
some  (iennan  literati  have  attempted 
in  a  quite  sj-^tematic,  a  priori  fashion. 
Tlicy  first  detennine  that  the  myth 
or  legend  has  been  composed  by  a  cer- 
tain play  of  the  imagination — as  the 
representing  the  history  of  a  peo})le, 
or  a  tribe,  under  the  ixjrsonal  adven- 
tures of  an  •  imaginary  being  ;  and 
then  they  hope  to  unravel  this  woric 
of  the  fancy,  and  get  back  again  the 
raw  nMiterial  of  plain  truth.  If  they 
are  partially  correct  in  describing  this 
to  have  been  one  course  the  imagina- 
tion pui*sued — which  is  all  that  can  be 
admitted — still  the  attempt  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  recover,  in  its  firet  shape, 
what  has  been  confessedly  disguised 
and  distorted.  The  naturalists  of  La- 
puta  were  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  had  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  gerkins,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  their  project  of  "  cxtnicting 
sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers." 

For  the  briefest  illustration  we  can 
call  to  mind  of  this  philosophical  in- 
genuity, we  will  refer  the  reader  to 


Michelet^s  preface  to  his  History  of 
Rome.  We  see  the  absurdity  none  the 
worse  for  it  being  presented  through 
the  transparent  medium  of  the  French 
writer.  He  thus  explains  the  disco- 
very of  the  learned  Germans  whom 
he  follows: — "Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
original,  c'est  d'avou-  prouve  que 
ccs  fictions  historiques  ctaient  une 
n^cessite  de  notre  nature.  L'humanite 
d^abord  materielle  et  grossiere,  ne 
pouvait  dans  les  langues  encore  toutes 
concretes,  exprimer  la  pensee  abstraite, 
qu^cn  la  realisant,  en  lui  donuaut  un 
corps,  une  personalite  humaine,  un  nom 
propre.  Le  memc  besoin  de  simplifica- 
tion, si  naturel  a  la  faiblesse,  fit  aussi 
designer  une  collection  d'individus  par 
un  nom  d^homme.  Get  homme  my- 
thique,  ce  fils  de  la  ))cns<l'e  populaire, 
cxprima  h  la  fois  le  peuple  et  I'idee  dn 
peuple.  Romulus  c'etait  la  force,  et 
le  jicuple  de  la  force ;  Juda,  Telection 
divine  et  le  peuple  dlu." 

Having  thus  expounded  the  theory 
of  the  construction  of  a  myth,  he 
aftenvards  tries  his  hand  upon  the 
resolution  of  one  into  its  constituent 
elements.  The  fourth  chapter  of 
his  introduction  commences  thus: — 
"  Circe,  dit  Ilesiode,  {neoff,  v.  1111, 
lllo)  cut  d'Ulysse  (leux  lils,  Latinos 
et  Agrios  (le  barbare,)  qui  an  fond 
des  saintes  lies  gouvenierent  la  race 
c<51ebrc  des  Tyrs^niens.  J'enterpre- 
terais  volontiers  ce  passage  de  la 
maniere  suivante:  Des  Pelasges,  navi- 
gateurs  et  magiciens,  (c'est-k-dire, 
industrieux)  sortirent  les  deux  gnmdes 
societes  Italiennes — les  Osci^  (dont  les 
JL^atins  sont  une  tribu,)et  les  Tusci  on 
Etrusques.  Circe,  fille  du  soleil,  a  tons 
les  caract^res  d'uue  Telchiue  Pelas- 
gique.  Le  poete  nous  la  montre  prcs 
d'un  grand  feu,  rarement  utile  dans  un 
pays  chaud,  si  ce  n'est  ])our  uu  but 
industriel ;  elle  file  la  toile,  on  prdparo 
de  puissants  breuvages." 

The  theor}'  and  the  application,  it 
will  he  seen,  are  worth}-  of  each  other. 
All  comment  would  be  superfluous. 
We  have  preferred  to  retain  the  ori- 
ginal language  for  this,  amongst  other 
reasons,  that  we  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  represent  in  honest  English 
the  exact  degree  of  affirmation  to 
which  the  Frenchman  pledges  him- 
self by  his  "j'enterjjreterais  volon- 
tiers." It  is  something  less  thtm  con- 
viction, and   something  more    than 
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guess; — it  certainly  sliould  be,  or  it 
ou^ht  to  have  no  place  in  history. 

It  is  not  by  mangling  the  legend,  or 
by  predicating  of  it  fantastic  modes 
of  construction,  that  the  few  grains  of 
sober  fact  concealed  about  it  are  to  be 
secured ;  but  by  studying  honestly  the 
laws  of  imagination  under  which  all 
fabulous  narratives  are  constructed. 
However  wildly  tlie  fimcy  may  range 
in  the  main  events  of  a  fable,  there 
will  be  always  a  certain  j>ortion  of  the 
details  gathered  from  real  life ;  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  an  age  may  be 
•depicted  in  fictions,  the  substance  of 
which  is  altogether  supeniatural.  The 
lieroes  fight  like  gods,  but  they  dine 
and  dress  like  ordinary  mortals. 
Achilles  drags  the  body  of  1  lector  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  both 
annies  looking  on  the  while.  Such 
sight  the  earth  never  beheld.  But 
the  car  of  the  warrior  and  the  harness 
of  his  steeds  resembled  such  as  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of.  The  poet  in- 
vents a  centaur,  but  not  the  bow  and 
arrow  he  puts  into  his  hands.  His 
hero  scales  the  sky,  but  carries  with 
^m  the  sandal  on  his  foot  which  was 
made  in  the  village  below. 

"  Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes 
now  presented  to  the  public,"  con- 
tinues Mr  Grotc  in  his  preface,  *'  are 
destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  histo- 
rical faith  as  distinguished  from  the 
later  age  of  historical  reason:  to 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  human  mind 
—  an  omnipresent  religious  and  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  nature;  to 
illustrate  it  by  comparison  with 
the  like  mental  habit  in  earlv  mo- 
dem  Europe;  to  show  its  immense 
abundance  and  variety  of  uan*ative 
matter,  with  little  care  for  consistency 
between  one  story  ai\d  another;  lastly, 
to  set  forth  the  causes  which  over- 
grew, and  partially  supplanted  the  old 
epical  sentiment,  and  introduced,  in 
the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety 
of  compromises  and  interpretations." 
This  is  the  Just  application  of  the  le- 
gends of  Greece,  forming,  as  tlu»y  do, 
the  very  best  description  of  the  peoi»Ie 
whose  exploits  and  career  the  author 
is  about  to  narrate.  This  is  a  tnier 
commencement  of  the  history  than 
that  which  appears  at  first  sight  more 
strictly  historical — namely,  an  investi- 
gation into  the  obscure  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  same  country  prior  to 


that  people  who  are  known  to  us 
Greeks — an  investigation  that  is  to  bo 
carried  on  by  strained  interpretations 
of  the^e  very  legends.    >Ve  congratu- 
late both  author  and  reader  on  this 
escape  from  the  fruitless  entanglement 
of  the  Pelasgian    controversy.      Mr 
Grote  seems  to  have  taken  due  wamin^r 
from  the  ditficulties  and  embarrass^ 
ments  in  which  his  predecessor  has 
here  involved  himself.      Dr  Thirlw^ 
is  a  judicious,  a  succinct,  and  lucid 
writer,  and  yet  a  more  tedious,  con- 
fiised,  and  utterly  unsatisfactory  piece 
of  history  no  man  can  read  than  the 
account  he  gives  its,  in  his  o]>ening 
volume,  of  the  Pelasgians.    The  sub- 
ject is  clearly  hopeless.    From  the  first 
sentence  to  the  last  of  that  account,  a 
painfid  confusion   attends    upon   the 
reader — not  the  fault,  we  are  ready  to 
believe,  of  the  historian,  unless  it  be  a 
fault  to  attempt  a  statement  of  facts 
where  the  materials  tor  such  a  state- 
ment do  not  exist.     "  The  people" — 
DrThirlwall  thus  commences — **whoia 
we  call  Greeks — the  Hellenes — wore 
not,  at  least  under  this  ntane^  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece.    Many  names 
have  been  recorded  of  races  that  pre^ 
ceded  them  there,  which  they  in  later 
times  considered  barbarous,  or  foreign 
in  language  and  manners  to  them- 
selves."   Here  the  very  first  sentence 
proclaims  a  doubt  how  far  the  change 
was  one  of  race  or  onlv  of  name,  and 
this  doubt  pursues  us  throughout  the 
whole  inquiry.     It  is  never  solved  by 
the  author,  but  is  somciixxi^^  forgotten 
by  him ;  for  he  occasionally  proceeds 
with  the  discussion  as  if  he  had  left  no 
such  doubt  behind  liim  undetermined. 
At  one  time  he  states  distinctly,  *'  wo 
find  that  though  in  early  times  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  north  of  Greece  in  generid, 
wiis  the  scene  of  frequent  migrations 
and  revolutions,  so  that  its  ancient  in- 
habitants may  here  and  there  havo 
been  completely    displaced    by  new 
tribes,  Attica  appears  never  to  have 
undergone  such  a  change ;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus lost  no  considerable  part  of 
its  original  population  till  long  after  the 
whole  had  become  Hellenic."  (P.  ^4.) 
Herodotus  had  said  that  certain  Pelas- 
gians living  in  his  time  spoke  a  lan- 
guage diftVirent  from  the  Greeks.    Dr 
Thirlwall  puts  the  passage  of  Herodo- 
tus upon  the  rack  to  extract  from  it  a 
confession  that  the  diiference  was  not 
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greater  than  between  one  dialect  of 
Greek  from  another.  Yet,  as  the 
nan*ative  proceeds — if  narrative  it  can 
be  called — we  have  the  Pelasglans  and 
the  Greeks  represented  as  essentially 
distinct  people;  and  we  hear  of  the 
diflSculty  of  determining  "  the  precise 
point  of  civilisation  to  which  the  Pe- 
lasglans had  advanced,  before  the 
Greeks  overtook  and  outstripped 
them."  The  whole  treatise,  notwith- 
standing the  air  of  decision  now  and 
then  assumed,  is  but  an  amplification 
of  the  doubt  implied  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  it. 

The  legends  which  fill  up  the  dark 
space  with  eponymous  heroes,  as  they 
have  been  called — heroes  who  take 
the  name  of  a  tribe  in  order  to  bestow 
it  back  upon  the  tribe ;  for  it  was  the 
Greek  mode  of  thinking  at  these  early 
periods  to  presume  that  every  tribe, 
or  gens^  had  a  common  progenitor 
from  whom  it  took  its  title  and  origin, 
— these  legends  arc  at  one  time  treated 
with  the  due  suspicion  which  should 
attend  upon  them  ;  yet,  at  another, 
if  a  fortunate  congiuity,  some  lucky 
"  dovetailing,"  can  be  observed 
amongst  them,  they  are  raised  into 
the  rank  of  historical  evidence.  The 
mode  of  interpretation  which  we  have 
described  as  characterising  the  first 
and  undisciplined  age  of  critical 
inquiry,  is  not  laid  aside.  Such  per- 
sonages as  Danaus  and  iEolus  are 
still  referred  to  on  emergency ;  and 
Dr  Thirlwall  still  speaks  of  the  Cen- 
taurs as  ^*a  fabulous  race,  which, 
however,  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  earlier  and  ruder  inhabitants 
of  the  land."  If  we  must  call  in  the 
Centaurs  to  our  assistance,  we  may 
safely  conclude  with  Mr  Grote  that 
the  ancient  Pelasgians  are  **not  kuow- 
able." 

*' Whoever,"  writes  our  author, 
when  the  course  of  his  narrative 
brings  him  to  speak  of  the  anti-Hel- 
lenic tribes — '*  Whoever  has  ex- 
amined the  many  conflicting  systems 
respecting  the  Pelasgi — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul 
Rochette,  (which  appears  to  me  at 
least  the  most  consistent  way  of  pro- 
ceeding,) to  the  interpretative  and 
half-incredulous  processes  applied  by 
abler  men — such   as  Niebuhr,  or  O. 


Miiller,  or  Dr  Thirlwall — will  not  be 
displeased  with  my  resolution  to  de- 
cline so  insoluble  a  problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  ns — 
none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  even  in  their  age,  on 
which  to  build  trustworthy  affirma- 
tions respecting  the  anti-HeUenic 
Pelasgians;  and  where  such  is  the 
case  we  may  without  impropriety 
apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting one  of  the  theories  which  he 
had  heard  for  explaining  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  ocean — that  the  man 
who  canies  up  his  story  into  the 
invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the 
range  of  criticism."*  And  he  adds 
the  following  pithy  note  : — ''  Niebuhr 
puts  together  all  the  mythical  and 
genealogical  traces,  many  of  them  in 
the  highest  degi*ee  vague  and  equivo- 
cal, of  the  existence  of  PeJasgi  in 
various  localities  ;  and  then,  summing 
up  their  cumulative  effect,  asserts, 
^  not  as  an  hypothesis,  but  with  fiill 
historical  conviction,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Pelasgians,  perhaps  the 
most  extended  people  in  all  Europe, 
were  spread  from  the  Po  and  the 
Amo  to  the  Rhyndakus,'  (near  Cyzi- 
cns,)  with  only  an  interruption  iu 
Thrace.  What  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  feeling  of  disgust,  despair, 
and  aversion  to  the  subject  when  he 
begins  the  inquiry  : — '  the  name 
Pelasgi,'  he  says,  *  is  odious  to  the  Ivis- 
torian,  who  hates  the  spurious  phi- 
lology out  of  which  the  pretences  to 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  such 
extinct  people  arise  ;'  and  the  full  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction  with  wliich 
he  concludes  it." 

Amongst  these  legends  which  Mr 
Grote  thus  relates  for  the  sunple  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  people  when  we  first 
become  historically  acquainted  with 
them,  is  one  con^picuous  above  all 
others,  and  to  which  most  men  still 
cling  tenaciously,  finding  it  impossible 
to  resign  all  of  it  to  the  region  of  fable 
— we  mean  "  the  divine  tale  of  Troy." 
Many  who  relinquish  without  eftbrt 
the  Argouautic  expedition,  and  as  an 
historical  problem  are  glad  to  be  rid 
of  it,— who  resign  all    attempt   to 
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extract  a  prosaic  trnth  ont  of  the 
exploits  of  Theseus  or  tlie  labours  of 
Hercules,  and  who  smUe  at  mention 
of  the  race  of  Amazons — a  race  so 
well  accredited  in  ancient  times  that 
neither  the  sceptical  Arrian  nor 
Julius  Csesar  himself  ventured  to 
doubt  of  their  existence — would  yet 
shrink  from  surrendering  the  tale  of 
Troy,  with  all  its  military-  details,  and 
all  its  hosts,  and  all  its  kings  and 
chieftains,  entirely  to  the  domain  of 
fiction.  What !  No  part  of  it  true  ? 
— no  Agamemnon? — no  Ulysses? — 
no  Troy  taken  ? — no  battles  on  that 
plain  where  the  traveller  still  traces 
the  position  of  the  hostile  forces? 
"  Those  old  kings,"  they  might  ex- 
claim in  the  language  of  Milton, 
when  writing  in  his  history  of  that 
fabulous  line  of  English  monarcha 
which  sprang  from  Brute  the  Trojan — 
in  his  time  still  lingering  in  men's 
faith,  now  suffered  to  sleep  un vexed 
by  the  keenest  historical  research, — 
**  Those  old  and  inborn  kings,  never 
any  to  have  been  real  persons,  or 
done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part 
of  what  so  long  hath  been  remem- 
bered— it  cannot  he  thought^  without 
too  strict  incredulity."* 

Nevertheless  the  whole  narrative, 
were  it  not  for  the  familiarity  we 
early  acquire  with  the  persons  and 
exploits  of  this  famous  legend,  would 
be  seen  at  once  to  have  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  poetic  fiction.  And  it  is 
curious  to  trace,  with  our  author, 
how,  after  having  long  stood  its  gronnd 
as  veritable  history  amongst  the 
people  of  Greece,  it  sustained  attack 
after  attack,  first  ftx)m  ancient  then 
from  modem  criticism,  and  has  been 
gradually  denuded  of  all  its  glorious 
circumstance,  till  now,  even  for  those 
who  are  most  willing  to  believe,  there 
remains  the  driest,  scantiest  residue 
imaginable  of  what  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  probable  fact.  Hero- 
dotus, with  all  his  veneration  for 
Homer,  could  not  assent  to  attribute 
the  Trojan  war  to  the  cause  popularly 
assigned :  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  opinion  of  our  Payne  Knight,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  could  not 
have  been  so  mad  as  to  incur  so  dire 
calamities  ^^for  one  little  woman." 


We  confess  that,  for  ourselves,  this  is 
not  the  part  of  the  stoiy  which  would 
have  first  staggered  us.  The  imme- 
diate cause  may  be  very  trifling  that 
brings  two  angry  rivals  into  confiict^ 
and,  the  war  once  commenced,  they 
fight  on  for  victory ;  the  first  object 
of  the  8trife  is  forgotten  in  the  strife 
itself,  and  each  opponent  thinks  only 
how  to  destroy  his  enemy.  Herodotus,^ 
however,  had  heard  another  account 
from  the  priests  of  Eg}'pt,  which 
made  him  still  more  disi)osed  to  dis- 
pute the  popular  tradition.  According 
to  this  account,  Helen  was  in  fitct 
detained  in  Eg}'pt  during  the  whole 
term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  it  seemg, 
in  sailing  from  Sparta,  had  been  driven 
thither  by  a  storm ;  and  the  king  of 
Eg^-pt,  hearing  of  the  wrong  he  had 
committed  towards  Menelaus,  liad 
sent  him  out  of  the  countr}-,  and  de- 
tained Helen  till  her  lawful  husband 
should  appear  to  claim  her.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  when  the  Greeks 
before  Troy  demanded  Helen,  and 
were  told  that  she  neither  was,  nor 
had  been  in  the  town,  they  would  not 
believe  the  story,  but  continued  to 
thunder  at  the  gates.  *^  For  if  Helen 
had  really  been  in  Troy,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, *^  she  would  certainly  have  been 
given  up,  even  if  she  had  been  mis- 
tress of  Priam  himself  instead  of  Paris : 
the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family 
and  all  his  subjects,  would  never 
knowingly  have  incunx'd  utter  aud 
irretrievable  destruction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  her ;  their  misfor- 
tune was,  that  while  they  did  not 
possess,  and  therefore  could  not  restore 
her,  they  yet  found  it  impo^ible  to 
convince  the  Greeks  that  scich  was 
the  fact." 

Pausanias,  a  reasoning  man,  staita 
at  the  Trojan  horse :  he  converts  it 
into  a  battering-ram,  as  he  cannot 
believe  the  Trojans  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  so  childish  a  trick. 

Thucydides,  a  man  who  knew  some- 
thing of  campaigning,  is  astonished 
at  the  length  of  the  siege ;  and  per- 
haps his  patriotism  was  put  a  little  ta 
the  blush  at  the  idea  that  the  as- 
sembled forces  of  Greece  should  be 
occupied  ten  years  before  a  town  of 
very  inconsiderable  magnitude;    for 
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no  town  of  Ilium,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  ever  existed  that  could  pre- 
sent a  worthy  object  of  attack  to  so 
great  a  power,  or  was  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  vast  enterprise  said  to 
have  beeu  directed  against  it.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  without  hesitation, 
*'that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous 
than  the  poets  have  represented,  and 
that  being,  moreover,  very  poor,  they 
were  unable  to  procure  adequate  and 
constant  {U'ovisions  :  hence  they  were 
com])clled  to  disperse  their  army,  and 
ta  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating 
the  Chersonese,  and  a  part  in  ma- 
rauding expeditions  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Could  the  whole  army 
have  been  employed  against  Troy  at 
once,  the  siege  would  have  been  much 
more  speedily  and  easily  concluded." 
As  Mr  Grotc  justly  observes,  the 
critical  historian  might,  with  eiiual 
authority,  have  proceeded  by  a  shorter 
method,  and  at  once  abridged  the 
length  of  the  siege. 

"  Though  literally  believed,"  he  con- 
tinues, speaking  of  the  Trojan  war, 
•'though  reverentially  cherished,  and 
numbered  among  the  gigantic  phe- 
nomena of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian 
public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modem 
'mquiry  essentially  a  legend,  and 
nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked  if  it 
be  not  a  legend  embodyhig  portions 
of  historical  matter,  and  raised  upon 
a  basis  of  truth, — whether  there  may 
not  really  have  occurred  at  the  foot 
of  the  liill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely 
human  and  politiciU,  without  gods, 
without  heroes,  without  Helen,  with- 
out Amazons,  without  Ethiopians 
under  the  beautiful  son  of  Kos,  with- 
out the  wooden  horse,  without  the 
characteristic  and  expressive  features 
of  the  old  epical  war — like  the  muti- 
lated trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  the 
under- world — if  we  are  asked  whether 
there  was  not  really  some  such  his- 
torical Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer 
must  be,  that  as  the  iwssibility  of  it 
cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the 
reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  possess 
nothing  but  the  ancient  epic  itself, 
without  any  independent  evidence: 
had  it  beeu  an  age  of  records,  indeed, 
the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and 
nnsuspecting   simplicity,  would   pro- 


bably never  have  come  into  existence. 
Whoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dis- 
sect Homer,  Arctinus,  and  Lesches, 
and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as 
matters  of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside 
the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  of  histo- 
rical divination,  without  any  means 
either  of  proving  or  verifying  his  con- 
clusions."* 

Take  Helen  fix)m  Troy,  and  Achilles 
son  of  Thetis  from  the  camp,  and  say 
there  was  a  siege — this  is  a  result 
which  few,  perhaps,  would  care  to 
contend  about.  It  is  the  only  result 
for  which  Dr  Thirlwall  contends,  who 
on  this  subject  approximates  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Grote. 
That  there  was  a  siege,  however,  Dr 
Thirlwall  maintains  with  considerable 
pertinacity  ;  but  it  happens,  curiously 
enongh,  that  his  argument  precisely 
supplies  the  last  link  that  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  sceptical  view  of  the 
subject.  Most  persons,  we  apprehend, 
are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  some  famous  siege  must  have 
taken  place,  or  why  should  the  poet's 
imagination  take  this  durection  ? — why 
should  he  cluster  his  heroes  and  his 
exploits  round  the  walls  of  Troy? 
Now,  the  effect  of  Dr  Thirlwall's  Uno 
of  argmnent  is  to  show  how  the  poet's 
imagination  was  likely  to  take  this 
direction,  and  yet  there  have  been  no 
siege  of  Troy,  none  at  least  by  Aga- 
memnon and  his  allies,  none  at  the 
epoch  which  Homer  assigns  to  it. 

"  We  conceive  it  necessary,"  says 
Dr  Thirlwall,  ''  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact ;  but 
beyond  this  we  scarcely  venture  to 
proceed  a  single  stei)."t  He  finds  it 
impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story 
of  its  origin,  partly  from  its  inherent 
improbability,  'and  partly  "  because 
we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is  a  merely 
mjrthological  person.  It  would  be 
sufficient,"  he  says,  ''to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  fabulous  natm*e  to 
observe  that  she  is  classed  by  Hero- 
dotus with  lo,  and  Europa,  and 
Medea — all  of  them  persons  who,  on 
distinct  grounds,  must  clearly  be 
referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 
This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
particulars   of  her  legend;    by  her 
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birth,  (the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  accord- 
ing to  Homer ;)  by  her  relation  to  the 
divine  Twins,  whose  worship  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  religion  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
especially  in  Laconia ;  and  by  the 
divine  honours  paid  to  her  in  Laconia 
and  elsewhere." 

Compelled  to  reject  the  cause  of  the 
war  assigned  by  Uomer,  and  finding 
Helen  a  merely  mythological  person, 
"  we  are  driven,"  he  continues,  "  to 
conjecture  to  discover  the  true  cause ; 
yet  not  so  as  to  be  wholly  without  traces 
to  direct  us."  He  then  refers  to  the 
legend  which,  numbering  Hercules 
among  the  Argonauts,  supposes  him,  on 
the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service  to 
the  Trojan  king  Laomcdon,  who  after- 
wards defrauded  him  of  his  stipulated 
recompense.  Whereuiwn  Hercules, 
coming  with  some  seven  ships,  is  said 
to  have  taken  and  sacked  Troy ;  an 
event  which  is  alluded  to  and  recog- 
nised by  IJomer.  "  And  thus  we  see," 
adds  the  author,  "  Troy  already  pro- 
voking the  enmity  or  tempting  the 
cupidity  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  genera- 
tion before  the  celebrated  war ;  and 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  if  its 
power  and  opulence  revived  after  this 
blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings." 

Very  easily  conceived,  tNit  not  ren- 
dered a  jot  more  easy  by  aid  of  this 
legend  of  Hercules.  The  story  of 
bim  of  the  Twelve  Labours,  who  had^ 
been  cheated  of  the  divine  mares  for 
which  he  had  bargained,  and  had 
mere  earthly  mares  given  to  him,  and 
who  therefore,  in  revenge,  had  sacked 
the  town  of  Troy,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
80  interpreted  as  to  show  "  that  the 
opulence  of  that  city  had  in  former 
times  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the 
Greeks ; "  and  then  this  interpretation 


is  made  a  ground  for  supposing  that 
a  similar  motive  had  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Agamemnon  and  his  chiefe. 
As  well,  surely,  have  said  at  once  of 
the  second  war,  what  is  said  of  the 
first,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  case  of 
plunder  and  violence.  It  is  hard  to 
nnderstand  how  the  earlier  legend  can 
assist  in  giving  an  historical  character 
to  the  later. 

But  the  elder  legend  may  assist  in 
explaining  how  a  siege  of  Troy  became 
the  great  subject  of  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and  thus,  wlfatever  there  was 
of  actual  siege  may  be  carried  altoge- 
ther into  that  remote  anterior  epoch 
which  is  shadowed  forth,  if  you  will, 
under  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  For 
with  that  charming  candour  by  whidi 
he  often  contrives  to  neutralise  the 
errors  of  his  conjectural  method  of 
writing  history,  Dr  Thirlwall  himself 
adds : — "  This  expedition  of  Hercules 
may  indeed  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  an  earlier  and  simpler  farm 
of  the  same  traelition,  whicli  grew  at 
length  into  the  argument  of  tJts  Iliad; 
for  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in 
the  events,  but  in  the  principal  actors. 
As  the  prominent  figures  in  the  second 
siege  are  Agamemnon  and  Achilles, 
who  represent  the  royal  house  of 
Mycens,  and  thatof  theiEacids;  so  in 
the  first  the  Argive  Hercules  is  accom- 
panied by  the  ^acid  Telamon  ;  and 
even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of 
the  allied  chiefs  are  features  common 
to  both  traditions. "♦ 

The  disquisition  on  the  legend  of 
Troy  naturally  leads  the  historian, 
and  will  naturally  suggest  to  our  own 
readers,  the  mooted  question  of  thcr 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Some  of  them  may  be  happy  to  learn 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr  Grote  is  not 


*  ThirlvDcUl^  yo\.  i.  p.  154.  On  the  subjeot  of  the  Trojan  war  we  qaote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  same  historian,  as  an  instance  of  the  extremely  slender 
thread  which  a  conjectural  writer  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  weave  in  amongst 
his  arguments  for  the  support  of  some  dubious  fact.  '*  One  inevitable  result,"  he 
says,  "  of  such  an  event  as  the  Trojan  war,  must  have  been  to  diffuse  amongst  the 
Greeks  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  -and  to  leave 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  region  in  which  their  battles 
had  been  fought.  This  would  direct  the  attention  of  future  emigrants  in  search  of  new 
homes  toward  the  same  quarter;  and  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  migration  really  set  in 
this  direction  first,  when  the  state  of  Greece  became  unsettled,  may  not  vnreaionahly 
he  thought  to  covfirm  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  voar.*^  (P.  250.)  Little  need,  one  would 
think,  of  a  Trojan  war  to  direct  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 
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of  so  sceptical  a  natarc  as  thej  may 
have  been  prepared  to  expect.  The 
Wolfian  hypothesis  ho  by  no  means 
adopts — namely,  that  before  the  time 
of  Pisistratus,  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  existence  as  an  extended  and 
entire  epiCi  but  that  the  two  great  epics 
wo  now  possess  were  then  constructed 
by  stringing  together  a  number  of  de- 
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bat  as  aggregates  grouped  together  out 
of  fragmouts  still  smaller — short  epics 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  still  shorter 
songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discre- 
pancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of 
the  case.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  case;  for  it  is  not 
less  true  that  there  are  large  portions  of 
the   Iliadf  which  present   positive    and 


tached  poems,  the  separate  chants  of    undeniable    evidences   of  eoherenec,  aa 

the  old  Greek  bards  or  rhapsodists. 

Mr  (rrote  sees  in  the  Odyssey  all  the 

marks  of  unity  of  design,  and  of  what 

he  rather  quaintly  calls  "  single-headed 

authoi-sliip."      With    regard    to  the 

lUad^  he  admits  that  there  is  not  the 

same  stringent  evidence  of  an  original 

plan  according  to  which  the  whole 

poem  has  been  written,  and  he  detects 

here  the  signs  of  interpolation  and 

addition.  According  to  his  view,  there 

is  in  the  poem,  as  we  possess  it,  an 

original  whole,   which    he  calhj  the 

Achilleis,   to  which    additions   have 

been  made  from  other  sources,  con- 


verting the  Achilleis  into  an  Iliad. 
But  our  readers  would  prefer  to  have 
iXiii  words  themselves  of  the  author ; 
and  the  following  passage  will  pre- 
sent them  with  a  veiy  intelligent  view 
of  this  famous  controversy : — 

**  That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially 
one  piece  as  the  Odytuyy  every  man 
agrees.  It  includes  a  mucli  greater  mul- 
tiplicity  of  events,  and  what  is  yet  more 
important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  pro- 
minent personages :  the  very  indefinite 
title  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speciality  of  the  name  Odifssfy,  marks 
the  difference  at  once.  The  parts  stand 
outmore  conspicuously  from  the  whole,and 
admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and  ap- 
preciated in  detached  recitation.  We  may 
also  add,  that  it  is  of  more  unequal  exe- 
cution than  the  Odywey — often  rising  to 
a  far  higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also 
occasionally  tamer :  the  story  does  not 
move  on  continually  ;  incidents  occur 
without  plausible  motive,  nor  can  we 
shut  oar  eyes  to  evidences  of  incoherence 
and  contradiction. 

**  To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open 
to  all  these  remarks,  though  Wolf  and 
W.  MUller,  and  above  all,  Lachmann, 
exaggerate  the  case  in  degree.  And 
f^o'm  hence  has  been  deduced  the  hypo- 
thesis which  treats  the  part  iu  their  ori- 
ginal state  as  separate  integers,  indepen- 
dent of,  and  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  forced  into  unity  only  by  the  after- 
thought of  a  subsequent  age;  or  some- 
times not  even  theniselves  as  iutcgers, 


antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we 
are  occasionally  perplexed  by  inconsis^ 
tencies  of  detail.  To  deal  with  thes« 
latter,  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a 
critic;  but  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  aj 
if  inconsistency  prevailed  every  where 
thronghont  its  parts;  for  coherence  of 
parts— symmetrical  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence— is  discernible  throughout  the 
larger  half  of  the  poem. 

**  Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the 
gaps  and  contradictions  throughout  the 
narrative,  but  it  explains  nothing  else. 
If  (as  Lachmann  thinks)  the  Iliad  origi- 
nally consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  little 
substantive  epics,  not  only  composed  by 
different  authors,  but  by  each  without 
any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest — 
we  have  then  no  right  to  expect  any  in- 
trinsic continuity  between  them  ;  and  all 
that  continuity  which  we  now  find  must 
be  of  extraneous  origin.    Where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  origin  t    Lachmann  fol- 
lows Wolf  in  ascribing  the  whole  con- 
structive process  to  Peisistratus  and  bis 
associates,  a|  the  period  when  the  creative 
epical  faculty  is  admitted  to  have  died 
out.    But  upon  this  supposition,  Peisis- 
tratus (or  his  associate)  must  have  done 
much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  in* 
terpolate,  here  and  there  ;  he  must  have 
gone  far  to  re-write  the  whole  poem.    A 
great  poet  might  have  re-cast  pre-existing 
separate  songs  into  one  comprehensive 
whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  com- 
pilers would  be  competent  to  do  so;  and 
we  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of 
accounting  for  that  degree  of  continuity 
and  consistency  which  runs  through  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not 
through  the  whole.    The  idea  that  the 
poem  as  we  read  it  grew  out  of  atoms, 
not    originally  designed   for  the  places 
which  they  now  occupy,  iu  vol  ves  us  in  new 
and  inextricable  diffllRilties  when  we  seek 
to  elucidate  either  the  mode  of  coales- 
cence or  the  degree  of  existing  unity. 

**  Admitting,  then,  premeditated  adap- 
tation of  parttf  to  a  certain  extent  a» 
essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  in- 
quire whether  it  was  produced  all  at 
once  or  gradually  enlaxged — whether  by 
one  author  or  by  several;  and,  if  the 
parts  be  of  different  age,  which  is  the  pri* 
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milive  kernel,  and  which  are  the  addi* 
tions  \ 

*^  Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzch,  treat 
the  Homeric  poems  as  representing  a 
second  step  in  advance  in  tlie  progress  of 
popular  poetry  :  First  comes  the  age  of 
short  narrative  songs  ;  next,  when  these 
have  become  numerous,  there  arise  con- 
structive minds  who  re-cast  and  blend  to- 
gether  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggre- 
gate, conceived  upon  some  scheme  of  their 
•wn.  The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed  by 
that  of  the  epopee :  short  spontaneous 
effusions  prepare  the  way,  and  furnish 
materials  for  the  architectonic  genius  of 
the  poet.  It  is  farther  presumed  by  the 
above-mentioned  authors  that  the  pre- 
Homerio  epic  included  a  great  abund- 
ance of  such  smaller  songs — a  fact  which 
admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems 
countenanced  by  some  passages  in  Homer, 
and  is  in  itself  no  way  improbable.  But 
the  transition  from  such  songs,  assuming 
them  to  be  ever  so  numerous,  to  a  com- 
bined and  continuous  poem,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  a  na- 
tion, implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  upon  which  the  songs 
themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be 
imagined  that  the  materials  pass  un- 
altered from  their  first  state  of  combina- 
tion :  they  must  of  necessity  be  re-cast, 
and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in 
which  the  genius  of  the  organising  poet 
consists  ;  and  we  cannot  hope,  by  simply 
knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second 
stage,  ever  to  divine  how  they  stood  in 
the  first.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
right  conception  of  the  Homerio  epoch, — 
an  organising  poetical  mind,  still  preserv- 
ing that  fireshness  of  observation  and  viva- 
eity  of  details  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  the  ballad. 

''Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the 
Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  fhtgments  once  in- 
dependent of  each  other  :  no  portion  of 
the  poem  can  be  shown  to  have  ever  been 
so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  diffi- 
culties greater  than  those  which  it  re- 
moves. .  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  affirm 
that  the  whole  poem,  as  we  now  read  it, 
belonged  to  the  original  and  preconceived 
plan.  In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces 
upon  my  mind  an  impression  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Odyuey,  In  the  latter 
poem  the  characters*  and  incidents  are 
fewer  ;  the  whole  plot  appears  of  one  pro- 
jection, from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
death  of  the  suitors :  none  of  the  parts 
look  as  if  they  had  been  composed  sepa- 
rately, and  inserted  by  way  of  addition 
into  a  pre-existing  snialler  poem.  But 
the  H\adi  on  the  contrary,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan 
•omparatively  narrow,  and  subsequently 


enlarged  by  successive  additions.  The 
first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and 
the  books  fh>m  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the 
primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then 
properly  an  AckiUeU :  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  books  are  additions  at 
the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  which  still 
leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged 
AchUUit:  but  the  books  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the 
tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive character,  and  convert  the  poem 
from  an  AehUWis  into  an  Iliad,  The 
primitive  fVoutispiece,  inscribed  with  the 
anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct  conse- 
quences, yet  remains,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  poems.  The 
parts  added,  however,  are  not  necessarily 
inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem  : 
80  far  is  this  fh>m  being  the  case,  that 
amongst  them  are  comprehended  some  of 
the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.*' 
—{Vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

To  many  persons  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed  to  be  recited,  not  read,  has 
appeared  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
could  not  have  originally  assumed  the 
form  in  which  they  are  known  to  us. 
For  setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving by  the  aid  only  of  memory,  and 
the  still  greater  difRciiMy  of  composing 
2L  long  poem  without  help  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, to  keep  secure  the  part  al- 
ready completed,  what  motive.  It  has 
been  said,  could  induce  the  poet  to 
undertake  so  great  and  so  superfluous 
a  laboiu*  ?  Why  indite  a  poem  so  much 
longer  than  could  be  recited  on  any 
one  occasion,  and  which,  as  a  whole^ 
could  never  be  appreciated  ?  But  wo 
would  suggest  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  poet  commenced 
his  labours  with  the  project  iu  view  of 
writing  a  long  epic,  in  order  to  believe 
that  we  possess  these  two  great  poems 
verv  nearly  in  the  original  form  in 
which  they  were  composed.  If  it 
were  the  task  of  the  poet  or  poets  to 
supply  a  number  of  songs  on  the  ad- 
xVentures  of  a  popular  hero,  or  the 
achievements  of  some  famous  war, 
such  number  of  songs  must  assume  a 
certain  consecutive  order  i  the  one  will 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  other. 
IjCt  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  hotv 
the  work  of  composition  pix>ceeds,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  poet  to  take  any  ono 
such  subject  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  or 
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tho  return  of  Ulysses,  as  the  theme 
fbr  a  namber  of  separate  poems,  and 
not  find  that  he  was  writing,  with  more 
or  less  continnity,  one  long  entire 
poem.  This  continuity  wonld  be  im- 
proved and  especially  attended  to, 
when  a  certain  order  came  to  be  pre- 
served (as  we  know  it  was)  in  the  re- 
citation of  the  several  poems.  We 
have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing 
that,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the 
editors  of  Homer  might  have  had  very 
little  to  do  to  give  them  that  degree 
of  completeness  and  imity  which  they 
at  present  display.  A  number  of 
consecutive  songs  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject would  naturally  grow  into  an 
epic. 

No  decisive  argument,  we  submit, 
can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  or  li- 
mited application  of  the  art  of  writing 
at  the  era  assigned  for  the  composition 
of  these  poems.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
us  but  to  examine  the  poems  them- 
selves, to  determine  what  degree  of 
unity  of  plan  or  of  authorship  may 
be  attributed  to  them.  Unfortunately 
the  critical  pcrcxjption  of  scholars, 
equally  eminent,  leads  to  such  differ- 
ent results,  that  the  controversy  ap- 
])ears  to  be  hopeless.  Where  one  sees 
with  the  utmost  distinctness  the  dif- 
ference of  workmanship,  another  sees 
with  equal  clearness  the  traces  of  the 
same  genius  and  manner.  And  in 
controversies  of  this  nature,  there  is 
unhappily  a  most  perverse  combination 
of  the  strongest  conviction  with  an 
utter  impotence  to  force  that  convic- 
tion upon  another.  Between  these 
two,  a  man  is  generally  driven  into  a 
passion;  and  thus  we  often  find  a 
bitter,  acrid  mood  infused  into  literary 
discussions,  which,  lying  as  they  do 
apart  from  the  selfish  and  conflicting 
interests  of  men,  would  seem  to  be  the 
theatre  for  no  such  display.  The  contro- 
versy rages  still  in  (jermany,  and,  it 
seems,  with  considerable  heat.  Lach- 
mann,  after  dissecting  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Iliad  into  four  songs,  **  in 
the  highest  degree  different  in  their 
spirit,"  tells  us  that  whoever  thinks  the 
difference  of  spirit  inconsiderable — 
whoever  does  not  feel  it  at  once  when 
pointed  ont — whoever  can  believe  that 
the  parts  as  they  stand  now  belong  to 
one  artistically  constructed  epos, 
"will  do  well  not  to  trouble  himself  any 
more  either  with  my  criticisms,  or 
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with  epic  poetry,  because  he  is  too 
weak  to  understand  any  thing  about 
it  —  ("  wed  er  zu  sckwach  ist  etwas 
darin  zu  verstehen.^')  On  the  con- 
trary, Ulrici,  after  having  shown  (or 
tried  to  show)  that  the  composition  of 
Homer  satisfies  perfectly,  in  the  main, 
all  the  exigencies  of  an  artistic  epic, 
adds,  that  this  will  make  itself  at 
once  evident  to  all  those  who  have 
any  sense  of  artistical  symmetry,  but 
that  to  those  to  whom  that  sense  is 
wanting,  no  conclusive  demonstration 
can  be  given.  He  warns  the  latter, 
however,  they  are  not  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  that  which  their  short- 
sighted vision  cannot  distinguish,  for 
eveiT  fhing  cannot  be  made  clear  to 
children,  whicli  tlie  mature  man  sees 
through  at  a  glance !  Mr  Grote,  from 
whom  we  quote  these  instances,  adds 
that  he  has  the  misfortune  to  dissent 
both  from  Lachmann  and  Ulrici ;  for 
to  him  it  appears  a  mistake  to  put  (as 
Ulrici  and  others  have  done)  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  on  the  same  footing. 
The  sort  of  compromise  which  Mr 
Grote  offers  seems  very  fair;  but,  for 
our  part,  we  beg  to  reserve  the  point ; 
we  will  not  commit  ourselves  on  so 
delicate  a  subject,  by  a  hasty  assent. 
But  we  promise  to  read  our  Homer 
again  with  an  especial  regard  to 
these  boundaries  he  has  pointed  out 
between  the  Achiliels  and  the  Iliad, 

Who  Homer  himself  may  have 
been,  and  if  the  blind  bard  ever  ex- 
isted, is  a  question,  of  course,  very 
different  fVom  the  degree  of  unity  to 
be  traced  in  the  two  great  poems 
which  have  descended  to  us  under  his 
name.  On  this  subject  Mr  Grote 
gives  us  an  hypothesis  which,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  new  and  original.  It 
has  not,  however,  won  our  conviction 
— and  we  had  intended  to  offer  some 
objections  against  it.  But  we  have  al- 
ready dwelt  so  long  on  this  legendary 
period,  that  unless  we  break  from  it  at 
once,  we  shall  have  no  space  left  to 
give  any  idea  whatever  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr  Grote  treats  the  more 
historical  periods  of  his  histor}'.  We 
must  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  make  a 
bold  and  abrupt  transition;  and,  as  every 
one  in  a  history  of  Greece  turns  his 
eye  first  toward  Athens,  we  shall,  at 
one  single  bound,  light  upon  the  city 
of  Mincr\'a  as  she  appeared  in  the  age 
of  Solon  and  Pisistratus. 
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A  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  epoch 
upon  which  he  is  engaged,  as  well  as 
to  the  text  of  his  authorities,  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  a  distinguishing 
merit  of  Mr  Grote.  Of  this,  his  chap- 
ters upon  the  age  of  Solon  might  be 
cited  as  an  illustration.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  a  reader  of  many  a  history 
of  Greece,  unless  himself  observant, 
and  on  the  watch  to  detect,  as  he 
passes,  the  signs  of  the  times,  might 
proceed  from  the  age  of  Pisistratus  to 
that  of  Pericles,  and  not  be  made 
aware  how  very  great  the  advance- 
ment, during  that  period,  of  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  people  of 
Athens.  He  has  been  in  Athens  all 
the  time,  but  how  very  different  have 
the  Athenians  become!  And  unless 
he  were  under  the  guidance  of  some 
more  powerful  thinker  than  ordinarily 
wields  the  pen  of  history,  he  might  be 
little  aware  of  Xhe  change.  Mr  Grote 
points  it  out  with  great  distinctness. 

At  the  first  of  these  epochs,  it  is  but 
a  barbarous  people,  with  qualities 
which  bode  something  better — ^that 
bear  the  name  of  Athenians.  Amongst 
the  laws  of  Solon,  is  one  which  forbids 
"  the  sale  of  daughters  or  sisters  into 
slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers!"  A 
law  is  enacted  against  the  exportation 
of  all  produce  of  the  soil  of  Attica  ex- 
cept olive  oil,  and  to  enforce  this  com- 
mercial or  non-commercial  regulation, 
"the  archon  was  bound,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting a  hundred  drachms,  to  pronounce 
solemn  curses  against  every  offender !" 
The  superstitious  or  religious  feelings, 
if  we  must  honour  them  by  the  latter 
name,  are  rude  and  violent  in  the  ex- 
treme— give  rise  to  firenzy  amongst 
the  people, — the  women  especially, — 
and  call  for  or  admit  of  human  sacrifice. 
Botli  the  artifices  by  which  Pisis- 
tratus  on  two  several  occasions  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  tyranny, 
indicate  a  people  in  the  very  first 
stages  of  civilisation.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  second  or  grosser  of  these 
artifices? — his  entrance  into  Athens 
in  a  chariot  >vith  a  tall  damsel  by  his 
side,  personating  Minerva,  visibly 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  same 
class  of  historians  who  are  given  to 
extract  with  an  unauthoris^  bold- 
ness a  prosaic  fact  from  a  poetic 
legend,  are  also  the  slowest  and  most 
reluctant  in  understanding  the  more 


startling  facts  which  meet  them  on 
historic  ground,  in  their  simple  and 
full  significance.  They  are  bold  before 
the  fable,  they  are  timid  before  the 
fact.    Nor  is  this  surprising.    In  both 
cases  they  are  on  the  sear^i  for  inci- 
dents analogous  to  those  which  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  or  of  history  has 
made  familiar  to  their  imagination. 
They  see  these  with  an  exuberant  faith 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  will  see 
nothing  but  these  when  something  of 
a  far  different  nature  is  actually  put 
before  them.    Mr  Grote,  who  refused 
to  tread  at  all  on  the  insecure  ground 
of  the  legend,  meets  tliLs  narrative  of 
the  second  entry  of  Pisistratus  into 
Athens  upon  the  level  ground  of  his- 
tory, and  sees  it  in  its  simple  form, 
and  sees  the  people  in  it.    I)r  Thirl- 
wall,  on  the  contrary,  who  would  read 
the  history  of  a  people's  wars  and  emi- 
gi-ations  in  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
fabulous  persons,  is  staggered  at  the 
story — converts  it  all  into  a  holiday 
pageant !     It  was  some  show  or  pro- 
cession, and  all  the  world  knew  as  well 
as  Pisistratus  that  it  was  the  damsel 
Phy6,  and  not  Miner\'a,  who  stood  in 
the  chariot. 

"  This  story  would  indeed  be  singu- 
lar," writes  Dr  Thirlwall,  "  if  we  con- 
sider the  expedient  in  the  light  of  a 
stratagem,  on  which  the  confederates 
relied  for  overcoming  the  resistance 
which  they  might  otlierwise  have  ex- 
pected from  their  adversaries.  But  it 
seems  quite  as  possible  that  the  pa- 
geant was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  the  entrance  of 
Pisistratus,  and  to  suggest  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  by  the  special  favour 
of  Heaven  he  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly restored." — (Vol-  ii.  p.  67.^ 

If  this  story  stood  alone  in  spuit 
and  character,  and  there  were  no 
other  contemporary  events  to  occasion 
us  the  same  kind  of  suq)rise,  some 
such  interpretation  might  not  be  un- 
reasonable. But  other  facts  which 
the  historian  himself  relat<»s  with  their 
unabated  and  literal  significance,  tes- 
tify equally  to  the  gi'oss  apprehension 
of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  epoch. 
Wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  visit  of 
Epimenides  to  purify  the  city  ?  The 
guilt,  it  seems,  of  sacrilege  had,  some 
time  past,  been  incurred  by  Megacles 
and  his  associates,  who  had  put  to 
death  certain  of  their  enemies  within 
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the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge. 
Mcgacles  might  have  starved  them 
there,  but  was  scrupulous  to  bring  this 
defilement  upon  the  temple.  He  there- 
fore promised  to  spare  their  lives  if 
they  would  quit  the  sanctuary.  Upon 
this  they  came  forth,  holding  however, 
as  an  additional  safeguard,  a  rope  in 
their  hands  which  was  fastened  to  the 
statue  of  Minerva.  Better  not  have 
trusted  to  the  rope,  for  it  broke.  Meg- 
acles,  seeing  this,  pronounced  aloud 
that  the  goddess  liad  evidently  with- 
drawn her  protection,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death.  For  this  sa- 
crilege— not  for  the  promise-breaking 
or  bloodshed — a  curse  hung  over  the 
city.  Superstitions  terrore  haunted 
the  inliabitants;  the  scarcity,  the  sick- 
ness, every  evil  that  afflicted  them,  was 
attributed  to  this  cause ;  and  the 
women  especially,  gave  themselves  up 
to  frantic  demonstrations  of  fear  and 
piety. 

There  was  a  man  of  Crete,  bom  of 
a  nymph,  fed  by  the  nymphs,  if  indeed 
he  was  fed  at  all,  for  no  one  saw  him 
cat.  In  his  youth,  this  marvellous 
Cretan  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
bring  home  some  stray  sheep,  and 
turning  aside  into  a  cave  for  shelter 
from  the  noontide  heat,  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  slept  on  for  fifty  years. 
Either  supernatural  knowledge  comes 
in  sleep,  or  Epimenides  invented  this 
fable  to  stop  all  inquiries  as  to  where, 
or  how,  he  had  passed  the  early  period 
of  his  life.  He  attained  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four — some  say 
three  hundred  years. 

This  remarkable  person,  supposed 
to  know  by  what  means  the  anger  of 
the  gods  might  be  propitiated,  was 
called  to  Athens.  What  means  he 
devised  for  this  purpose  may  easily  bo 
conjectured.  After  the  performance 
of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  temple,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  the 
Athenians  were  restored  to  their  usual 
tranquillity. 

"  The  religious  mission  of  Epimenides 
•to  Athens,"  observes  Mr  Grote, "  and  its 
efficacious  as  well  as  healing  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  desenre  notice  as  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. If  we  transport  ourselves  two 
centuries  forward  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  rational  InfluenceB  and  positive 
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habits  of  thought  had  acquired  a  durable 
hold  upon  the  superior  minds,  and  when 
practical  discussion  on  political  and  judi- 
cial matters  were  familiar  to  every  Atheni- 
an citizen,  no  such  uncontrollable  religious 
misery  could  well  have  subdued  the  entire 
public  ;  and  if  it  had,  no  living  man  could 
have  drawn  to  himself  such  universal 
veneration  as  to  be  capable  of  effecting  a 
cure,  Plato,  admitting  the  real  healing 
influence  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  fully  be- 
lieved in  Epiimenides  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet during  the  past,  but  towards  those 
who  preferred  claims  to  supernatural 
power  in  his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy 
of  faith  :  be,aswell  as  Euripides  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  treated  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  contempt,  the  Orpheotelesta) 
of  the  later  times,  who  advertised  them- 
selves as  possessing  the  same  patent 
knowledge  of  ceremonial  rites,  and  the 
same  means  of  guiding  the  will  of  the 
gods,  as  Epimenides  had  wielded  before 
them.  .  .  .  Had  Epimenides  himself  come 
to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visit  would 
probably  have  been  as  much  inoperative 
to  all  public  purposes  as  a. repetition  of 
the  stratagem  of  Phye,  clothed  and 
equipped  as  the  goddess  Athena,  which 
had  succeeded  so  completely  in  the  days 
of  Peisistratus — a  stratagem  which  even 
Herodotus  treats  as  incredibly  absurd, 
although  a  century  before  his  time  both 
the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Demas  of  Attica 
had  obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the 
orders  of  this  magnificent  and  stately 
woman  to  restore  Peisistratus.'* — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  116.) 

There  is  nothing  to  which  we  aro 
more  averse  than  the  converting  an- 
cient history  into  a  field  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  m(Atm  party  politics.  We 
are  ftdly  persuaded  that  the  most 
thorough  English  Conservative  may 
admire  the  Athenian  i*epublic ;  so  far 
at  least  admire  as  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  the 
peculiar  glories  of  Athens  could 
have  shone  forth.  And,  indeed,  an 
Athenian  democracy  difibrs  so  entirely 
from  any  political  institution  which 
the  world  sees  at  present,  or  >vill  ever 
see  again,  that  to  carry  the  strife  of 
our  politics  back  into  those  times,  in 
other  than  a  quite  general  manner,  is 
as  futile  as  it  is  tasteless  and  vexa- 
tious. After  this  avowal,  we  shall 
not  be  thought  disposed  to  enter  into 
any  needless  cavil,  upon  this  topic, 
with  Mr  Grote;  we  shall  not,  cer- 
tainly, be  upon  the  watch  to  detect 
the  too  liberal  politician  in  the  historian 
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of  Greece.  An  interest  ia  the  work- 
ing of  popular  institutions  is  a  qua- 
lification the  more  for  bis  task;  and  the 
historian  himself  must  have  felt  that 
it  was  no  mean  advantage  he  had 
acquired  by  having  taken  his  seat  in 
our  house  of  parliament,  and  mingled 
personally  in  the  affairs  of  a  popular 
government.  What  the  future  volumes 
of  the  history  may  disclose,  we  will 
not  venture  to  prognosticate;  but, 
hitherto,  we  have  met  with  no- 
thing which  deserves  the  oppro- 
brium of  being  attributed  to  party 
spirit.  There  is  a  certain  tone 
in  some  of  his  political  observa- 
tions which,  as  may  be  supposed,  we 
should  not  altogether  adopt ;  but  many 
of  them  are  excellent  and  instructive. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a 
"  constitutional  morality."  He  ia 
speaking  of  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  create  in  the 
mahitude^  and  through  them  to  force 
upon  the  leading  ambitions  men,  that 
rare  and  difficnlt  sentiment  which  we  may 
term  a  constitutional  morality, — a  para- 
mount reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, enforcing  obedience  to  the  au- 
thorities acting  under  and  within  those 
forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit  of 
open  speech,  of  action,  subject  only  to 
definite  legal  control,  and  unrestrained 
censure  of  those  very  authorities  as  to 
all  their  public  acts, — combined,  too,  with 
the  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of 
every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitterness  of 
party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  con- 
btitation  will  not  be  less  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in  his  own.  This 
co-existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed 
restraint — of  obedience  to  authority  with 
unmeasured  censure  of  the  persons  exer- 
cising it — mav  be  found  in  tho  aristocracy 
of  England,  (since  about  1688,)  as  well 
as  in  the  democracy  of  the  American 
United  States;  and,  because  we  are  fami- 
liar with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a 
natural  sentiment;  though  there  seem  to 
be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  esta- 
blish and  diffuse  among  a  community, 
judging  by  the  experience  of  history.  We 
may  see  how  imperfectly  it  exists,  at  this 
day, in  the  Swiss  cantons;  and  the  many 
violences  of  the  French  lie  volution  illus- 
trate, amongst  various  other  lessons,  the 
fatal  effects  arising  from  its  absence,  even 
among  a  people  high  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence. Yet  the  diffhsion  of  such  con- 
stitational  morality,  not  merely  among 
the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
ihron^ont  the  whole,  if  the  indispen- 
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sable  condition  of  a  government  at  once 
free  and  peaceable;  since  even  any  power- 
ful and  obstinate  minority  may  reuder 
tlie  working  of  free  institutions  imprac- 
ticable, without  being  strong  enough  to 
conquer  ascendency  for  themselves." — * 
Vol.  iv.  p.  205. 

Then  follow,  close  on  the  extract 
we  have  Just  made,  some  observations 
upon  the  famous  law  of  Ostracism, 
which  are  well  deserving  of  attention, 
and  which  we  would  willingly  quote 
did  our  space  allow  of  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  following  out  tho 
several  applications  of  this  law,  to 
show  that  it  had  exactly  the  beneficial 
operation  which  —  arguing  on  tho 
theory  of  tho  institution,  —  is  here 
assigned  to  it.  But,  at  the  very  low- 
est, this  much  may  be  said  of  tho 
law  of  Ostracism,  that  it  gives  to  the 
stronger  of  two  factions  a  means  of 
decidhig  the  contest  without  appeal 
to  force,  before  the  contest  rose  to  its 
maximum  of  bitterness,  and  without 
necessity  or  excuse  for  those  wholesale 
banishments  which  afliicted  the  repub- 
lics of  Italy.  If  such  an  institution 
had  existed  in  the  Florentine  republic, 
we  should  not  have  heard  of  those 
cruel  banishments  that  (xuelph  and 
Ghibelline,  Bianchi  and  Neri,  inflict- 
ed upon  each  other;  such  banish- 
ments as  that,  for  instance,  in  which 
its  great  poet  Dante  was  involved. 

Of  one  remarkable  event,  charac- 
terising the  working  of  the  Athenian 
government,  we  do  not  assent  to  the 
view  presented  to  us  by  Mr  (rrote. 
His  last  published  volume  brings 
down  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  the  death  of 
Miltiades.  In  the  sentence  passed  on 
the  hero  of  Marathon,  the  operation 
of  a  popular  government  has  been 
often  disadvantageously  traced;  the 
Athenians  have  been  accused  of  fickle- 
ness and  ingratitude.  Mr  Grote  repels 
the  charge.  With  some  observations 
upon  this  defence,  which  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  and  last  of 
the  published  volumes,  we  shall  bring 
our  own  notice  to  a  close. 

Ingratitude^  we  readily  admit,  is  not 
the  proper  word  to  be  used  on  such  an 
occasion.  A  citizen  serves  the  state, 
and  is  honoured ;  if  he  commits  a  crime 
against  the  state  he  is  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  go  unpunished.  His  pre- 
vious services  invest  him  with  no 
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privilepjc  to  broak  tbc  laws,  or  act 
criminally.  What  iimn,  cnpstblc  of 
doing  a  patiiotic  action,  would  wish 
for  such  a  privil(»ge,  or  dream  of  lay- 
ing claim  to  it  ? 

Not  gratitude  or  ingi*atitudc  —  but 
justice  or  injustice — is  tlie  issue  to  be 
tried  betwwu  Miltiades  and  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  And  although  Mr 
Grote  is  8up|H>rted,  in  some  measure,  by 
Dr  Thirlwali  in  the  judgment  he  gives 
on  this  transaction,  wc  i)ix'fer  to  side 
here  with  the  oi)inlou  expixissed  by 
the  earlier  historian,  Mv  Mitfoixl :  we 
view  the  sentence  ])assed  on  Mil- 
tiades not  as  the  triumph  of  law  or 
justictN  but  of  nieixj  pai1y-spirit,  the 
triumph  of  a  faction  gained  through 
the  unreasonable  anger  of  the  people. 

Though  the  extract  is  rather  long, 
we  must,  in  justice,  give  the  narrative 
of  Mr  Grote  in  his  own  language. 

**  Hisrepntation  (that  of  Miltiades)  had 
been  great  before  the  battle  (ofMurathoii), 
and  after  it  the  admiration  and  confidence 
of  his  countrymen  knew  uo  hounds;  it 
appears  indeed  to  liave  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  hia  head  was  turned,  and  he 
lost  both  his  patriolii>m  and  his  prudence, 
lie  proposed  to  his  countr>'ineu  to  incur 
the  cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of 
seventy  shipn,  with  an  adequate  armed 
force,  and  to  place  it  altogether  at  his 
discretion ;  giving  thcni  no  intimation 
whither  he  intended  to  go,  but  merely 
assuring  them  that  if  they  would  follow 
him,  he  would  conduct  them  to  a  land 

where  gold  w»s  abundant,  and  thus  enrich        ,.      ,,,..-»,        . 
thera.     Such  a  promise,  from  the  lips  of     e8;«mfble  exploit  of  Marathon,  coming  m 
tlie  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was  suffi-     »dJ'tioii  to  his  previous  conquest  o»  Lem- 
cient,  aiMi   the  armament   wa^  granted ; 


fiion  on  the  town.     Beginning  to  despair 
of  success  in  his  military  operations,  lio 
entered  into  fome   negotiation   (such  at 
least  was  the  talc  of  the  Parians  them- 
selves,) with   a   Parian    woman   nani6d 
Timo,  priestess  or  attendant  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Denieter  (Ceres)  near  the  town- 
gates  ;  this  woman,  promising  to  reveal  to 
him  a  secret  which  would  place  Faros  in 
his  power,  induced  )n*m  to  visit  by  night 
a  temple  to  wliich  no  male  person  was 
admissible.      He    leaped     the    exterior 
fence  and  approached  llic  sanctuary;  but 
on  ooming  near  was  seized  with  a  panie 
terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out  of  his 
senses;  on  leaping  the  same  fence  to  get 
back,  he  strained  or  bruibcd   his   thigh 
badly,  and  became  utterly  disabled.     lu 
this  melancholy  state  he  was  placed  on 
ship-board;  the  siege  being  raised,  and 
the  whole  armament  returning  to  Athens.** 
"Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of 
the  armament  and  the  remaining  Athe- 
nians against  Miltiades  on  his  return ;  and 
Zauthippus,  father  of  the  great  Perikles, 
became   the   spokesman   of  this  feeling. 
He  impeached  Miltiades  before  the  popu- 
lar judicature  as  having  been  guilty  of 
deceiving  the  people,  and  so  having  de- 
served the  penalty  of  death.    The  accused 
himself,  disabled   by  his   injured    thigh, 
which  even  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
gangrene,  was  unable  to  stand  or  to  say 
a  word  in  his  own  defence;  he  lay  on  his 
couch  before  the  assembled  judges,  while 
his  friends  made  the  best  case  they  could 
in  his  behalf.     Defence,  it  appear::,  there 
was  none;  all  they  could  do  ^^as  to  appeal 
to  his  previous  services;  they  reminded  the 
people  largely  and  empliatically  of  the  in- 


110  man  except  Miltiades  knowing  what 
was  its  destination.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  the  island  of  Paros,  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  and  sent  in  a  herald  to  re- 
quire from  the  inhabitants  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  entire 
destruction.  His  pretence  for  this  attack 
was,  that  the  Parians  had  f^miished  a 
trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Marathon;  but  his  real  motive  (so  Hero- 
dotus assures  us)  was  vindictive  animo- 
sity against  a  Parian  oitiaen  named 
Lysagoras,  who  had  exasperated  th« 
Persian  general  Hydarnes  against  him. 
The  Parians  aroused  him  at  firat  with 
evasions,  until  they  had  procured  a  little 
delay  to  repair  the  defective  portions  of 
their  wall,  after  which  they  set  him  at 
defiance;  and  Miltiades  in  vain  prose- 
cuted hostilities  against  them  for  the 
space  of  twenty-six  days:  be  ravaged  the 
Island^  bat  his  attacks  nade  no  ifflpra»> 


DOS.  The  assembled  dikasts  or  jurors 
showed  their  sense  of  these  i>owerful  ap- 
peals, by  rejecting  the  proposition  of  his 
accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death;  but 
they  imposed  on  him  the  penalty  of  fifty 
talents  *for  his  iniquity.**'  (Vol.iv.p.4U8.) 

He  died  shortly  after  fj\>m  his  wound. 

Od  this  nan-ative  we  must  make 
one  or  two  observations.  The  turn 
of  expret«iou  which  the  writer  has 
selected  for  con\*eying  the  meaning 
of  the  original  Greek  text  of  his  au- 
thority, might  lead  ns  to  imply  that 
when  the  Athenians  placed  a  fort'o  of 
seventy  ships  at  the  command  of 
Miltiades  thev  did  not  know  on  what 
kind  of  expedition  he  was  about  to 
employ  them.  **  lie  would  conduct 
them  to  a  land  where  gold  was  abun- 
dant, and  thus  enrich  diem."  Surelj 
BO  ono  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a 
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voyageof  discovery,  in  scarcli  aftersome 
£1  Dorado  that  MiltiadcH  was  about 
to  iindcitakc.  Every  one  in  Athens 
knew  tliat  the  fleet  was  to  be  directed 
against  some  ot'  their  neiglibours; 
although,  for  very  manifest  reasons, 
— the  advantage  of  taking  their  victim 
by  surprise,  and  of  leaving  their  gene- 
ral unfettered,  to  act  accoixling  to  cir- 
cnnistances,  —  the  ol»jects  of  attack 
were  not  revealcil,  and  on  this  a  i>er- 
fect  secrecy  was  a  Ho  well  to  be  main- 
tained. It  should  be  also  added  to  this 
account,  that  Zanthippes,  father  of 
Pericles,  who  made  himself  spokes- 
man for  the  angiy  feeling  of  the  Athe- 
nians, was  also,  as  Dr  Thirlwall  tella 
us,  "  tlie  son  of  Ariphron,  the  chief  of 
the  rival  honse  of  the  Alcmaonids," 
who  were  little  pleased  with  the  sudden 
rise  of  Miltiades. 

From  the  same  authority  we  may 
also  learn,  that  "*  Paros  was  at  this 
time    one    of   the    most    flourishing 
amongst  the  Cj'clades."     Miltiades 
directed  the  expedition  against  Paros 
from  pci'sonal  motives,  from  vindic- 
tive animoeity  against  a  Parian  citi- 
zen ;  but  Paros  was  rich,  and  could 
therefore  pay  a  ransom  —  the  very 
object  of    the   expedition ;   and  the 
pretext  under  which   alone   Athens 
could  extort  a  ransom  or  a  tribute 
from  its  neiglibours,  that  they  had 
assisted  the   Persians,  or   failed  in 
bringing  aid  to  the  common  cause 
against   them,    applied  to  Paros ;  it 
had  furnished,    or  was    accused    of 
having  furnished,  a  trireme  to  Datis. 
Whatever    baseness    Miltiades    be- 
trayed in  using  a  public  force  for  his 
own  private  revenge,  there  is  nothing 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  selection 
of  Paros  for  the  object  of  his  attack 
was  not  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  real  public  purpose  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

What  crime  in  all  this  had  Milti- 
ades committed  against  the  Athenians^ 
The  injustice  of  the  expedition  they 
shared ;  for  it  would  be  childishness 
to  suppose  that  they  sent  their  general 
out  with  seventy  ships  and  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  attack  any  one. 
The  personal  motives  v;hich  led  him  to 
direct  it  against  Paros,  however  mean 
and  unworthy  of  him,  are  not  shown 
to  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
professed  objects  of  the  expedition. 
Kor  can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment 
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that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  the  Parians,  and  others,  a  larg« 
sum  of  money,  the  Athenians  would 
have  welcomed  him  back  with  ap- 
plause, as  loud  as  the  censure  they 
bestowed  on  their  defeated  generals, 
who,  instead  of  plunder,  brought 
them  back  only  the  disgrace  of  having 
tried  to  plunder.  There  were  those 
at  hand  read}'  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  in-itatiou;  they  accused 
him,  and  obtained  his  condemnation. 
W^e  arc  not  claiming  for  Miltiades  the 
praise  of  virtue ;  nor  should  we  mak« 
any  pathetic  appeal  in  his  behalf.  He 
was  not  free  from  a  moral  delin- 
quency ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Athenians 
were  concenied,  his  substantial  of- 
fence was  failure  in  his  enterprise. 

That  his  friends  urged  no  other 
defence  but  that  of  his  previous 
services,  is  no  proof  that  other  grouncls 
for  acquittal  were  not  present  to  their 
minds.  ITiey  were  pleading  befoi-e 
angry  and  irresponsible  judges,  whom 
it  was  their  object  to  soothe  and  pro- 
pitiate. Would  the  strain  of  incul- 
patory observations  that  we  have 
been  making,  have  answered  their 
puiiKWC?  To  tell  an  angry  man  that 
he  is  angr}',  because  he  is  disappointed, 
is  not  the  wsy  to  abate  his  i)assioi}. 
That  Miltiades  Aor/ disappointed  them 
was  certain ;  undoubtedly  the  best 
metho<l  of  defence  was  to  remind 
them  of  the  gixMit  services  that  he 
bad  formeriy  rendered  them.  It  waa 
not  the  demands  of  judicial  reason 
his  advocates  had  to  satisfy:  they 
were  pleading  before  judges  whose 
feelings  of  the  moment  were  to  be  the 
law  of  the  moment. 

**  Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror 
of  Marathon.  The  last  act  of  it,"  con- 
tinues Mr  Grotc,  "  produces  an  impres- 
sion so  inoaniful,  and  even  shocking— hie 
descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  to  de- 
feat, mean  tampering  with  a  temple- 
servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt,  undefended 
ignominy,  and  death  under  a  sentence  of 
heavy  fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared  — 
that  readers,  ancient  and  modem,  have 
not  been  satisfied  without  finding  some 
one  to  blame  for  it :  we  must  except 
Herodotus,  our  original  anthority,  who 
recounts  the  transaction  without  dropping 
a  single  hint  of  blame  against  any  one. 
To  speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiayel 
has  long  ago  observed,  is  a  strain  in  which 
every  one  at  all  times,  even  under  a  demo- 
cratieal  government^  indulges  with  im* 
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paniiy  and  without  provoking  any  op- 
ponent to  reply  ;  and  in  this  case  the  hard 
fate  of  Miltiadee  has  been  imputed  to  the 
Ticesof  the  Athenians  and  their  democracy 
• — it  has  been  cited  in  proof  partly  of 
their  fickleness,  partly  of  their  ingrati- 
tude. Bat  howeyer  sach  blame  may 
serve  to  lighten  the  mental  sadness  aris- 
ing from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it  will 
not  be  found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those 
facts  a  reasonable  criticism." 

He  thus  vindicates  the  Athenians 
fi'om  the  charge  oi  fickleness^  on  the 
groand  that  it  was  not  they,  but  Mil- 
tiades  who  had  changed.  The  fugi- 
tive from  Paros,  and  the  victor 
of  Marathon,  were  two  very  differ- 
ent persons.  As  any  remarkable  in- 
stance of  fickleness  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  disposed  to  cite  the  case. 
The  charge  of  ingratitude^  we  have 
admitted,  is,  presuming  that  he  was 
guilty,  entirely  displaced.  But  when 
Mr  Grote  in  his  final  summary  says, 
".The  fate  of  Miltlades  thus,  so  far 
from  illustrating  either  the  fickleness 
or  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
attests  their  just  appreciation  of  de- 
serts," we  must  indeed  demur.  No, 
no :  this  was    not   the    triumph  of 
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Athens  would  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent had  there  been  a  different  issue  to 
the  adventure.  Justice  there  was 
none ;  unless  it  be  justice  for  three 
freebooters  to  pass  sentence  upon  the 
fourth. 

Before  concluding,  we  ought,  per- 
haps, to  take  some  notice  of  the  re- 
form in    our  orthography  of  Greek 
words  which  Mr  Grote  is  desirous  of 
introducing,  in    order  to  assimilate 
the  English  to  the  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion.   The  principal  of  these  is  the 
substitution  of  k  for  c.     Our  own  k, 
he  justly  observes,  precisely  coiucidea 
with  the  Greek  k,  while  a  c  may  be 
either  k  or  s.    He  writes  Perikles, 
Alkibiades.     To  this  approximation 
of  the  English  pronunciation  to  the 
Greek  we  can  see  nothing  to  object. 
A  reader  of  Greek  finds  it  a  mere 
annoyance,  and  sort  of  barbarism,  to 
be  obliged  to  pronounce  the   same 
name  one  way  while  reading  Greeks 
and  another  when  speaking  or  reading 
English ;  and  to  the  English  reader 
it  must  be  immaterial  which  pronun- 
ciation he  finally  adopts.   Meanwhile, 
it  must  be   allowed   that   the  first 


justice  over  the  finer  sensibilities  of    changing  of  an  old  familiar  name  is  a 
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our  nature,  as  Mr  Grote  would  seem 
to  imply.  On  the  fairest  review  we 
can  give  to  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances, we  find  on  the  sentence  passed 
npou  Miitiades  a  gross  instance  of  that 
old  notorious  injustice  which  pro- 
nounces an  enterprise  meritorious  or 
criminal  according  to  its  success.  The 
enterprise  was  altogether  a  disgraceful 
affair.    But  the  Athenians  must  be 


disagreeable  operation.  We  must 
leave  the  popular  and  the  learned 
taste  to  arrange  it  how  they  can  to> 
gether.  Mr  Grote  has  wisely  left  some 
names— as  Thucydides— in  the  old 
English  form ;  in  matters  of  this  kind 
notliiug  is  gained  by  too  rigid  a  consis- 
tency. It  is  not  improbable  that  his 
orthography  will  be  adopted,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  more  learned  writers. 


supposed  cognisant  of  the  nature  of    ?°^  ^^^  ^^^  their  pages  find  its  way 


the  expedition  for  which  they  fitted 
out  their  seventy  ships : — against  them^ 
we  repeat,  the  only  substantial  offence 
committed  was  his  failure;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  his  welcome  back  to 


into  popular  use.  Mr  Grote  also,  in 
speaking  of  the  Greek  deities,  calls 
them  by  theii*  Greek  names,  and  not 
by  the  Latin  equivalents — As  Zeus 
for  Jn^itcr—Athene  for  Minerva. 
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It  was  on  a  bright,  hot  day  of  July, 
which  threw  the  iirst  gleam  of  sun- 
shine across  a  long  tract  of  soaking, 
foggy,  dreary,  hopeless  weather,  that 
we  ascended  Ben  Nevis.  The  act 
was  unpi*cmeditated.  The  wet  and 
fog  of  weeks  had  entered  into  our 
soul;  and  we  had  resolved,  in  the 
spirit  of  indignant  resignation,  that 
we  would  not  attempt  the  hill. 
Accordingly  we  were  stalking  lazily 
along  General  Wade's  road :  we  had 
left  Fort  William,  and  thought  there 
might  be  a  probability  of  reaching 
Fort  Augustus  to  dinner, — when  we 
were  not  ungratefully  sur[)rised  to  see 
the  clonds  tucking  themselves  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  gives  the  experienced 
wanderer  of  the  hills  the  firm  assurance 
of  a  glorious  day.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  great  mountain  became  visible 
from  summit  to  base,  and  its  round 
bead  and  broad  shoulders  stood  dark 
against  the  bright  blue  sky.  A  saga- 
cious-looking old  Highlander,  who  was 
passing,  protested  that  the  hill  had 
never  looked  so  hopeful  during  the 
whole  summer:  the  temptation  was 
irresistible,  so  we  turned  our  steps 
towards  the  right,  and  commenced 
the  ascent. 

It  is  one  among  the  prevailing  fal- 
lacies of  the  times,  that  to  mount  a 
Highland  bill  is  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  that  one  should  hire  a  guide 
on  the  occasion.  We  lately  witnessed 
a  very  distressing  instance  of  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  this  notion,  in 
a  young  Chancery  barrister,  fresh 
from  Brick  Oom*t  Temple,  who  asked 
us  in  a  very  solemn  tone  of  voice,  if 
we  could  recommend  him  to  *^a  steady 
guide  to  the  top  of  Arthur  Seat."  When 
matters  have  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
it  is  time  to  speak  out ;  and  we  are 
able,  on  the  ground  of  long  experience, 
to  say,  that  if  the  proper  day  be 
chosen,  and  the  right  method  adopted, 
the  ascent  of  our  grandest  mountains 
is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in 
all  pedestrianism.  True,  if  people 
take  it  in  the  way  in  which  pigs  run  up 
all  manner  of  streets,  and  go  straight 
forward,  looking  neither  to  the  right 


nor  to  the  left,  they  will  run  their 
heads  against  nature's  stone  wdls, 
which  are  at  least  as  formidable  as 
man's.  But  let  any  one  study  tho 
disposal  of  the  ground,  calculating  the 
gradients  and  summit  levels  as  if  he 
were  a  railway-engineer  for  the  time 
being  —  let  him  observe  where  the 
moss  lies  deep,  and  precipices  rise  too 
steep  to  be  scrambled  over ;  and  he 
will  be  very  obtuse  indeed,  if  he  is  not 
able  to  chalk  out  for  himself  precisely 
the  best  way  to  the  top.  It  is  a  good 
general  rule  to  keep  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  That  if  you  do  so  when  you 
are  at  the  top  of  a  lull,  yon  will  some- 
how or  other  find  your  way  to  the 
bottom,  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  pro- 
position as  sound  as  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation.  But  in  the  ascent,  the 
stream  is  often  far  better  than  a  hu- 
man guide.  It  has  no  interest  to  lead 
you  to  the  top  of  some  episodical  hill 
and  down  again,  and  to  make  you 
scramble  over  an  occasional  danger- 
ous pass,  to  show  you  how  impossible 
it  is  that  you  could  have  found  tho 
way  yourself,  and  how  fortunate  you 
are  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
an  intelligent  and  intrepid  guide.  On 
the  contrary,  as  long  as  you,  keep  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  yon  are  always 
gaining  ground  and  making  your  way 
towards  the  higher  levels,  while  you 
avoid  bogs :  for  the  edge  of  a  stream 
is  generally  the  dryest  part  of  a 
mountain. 

Choosing  the  broadest  and  deepest 
scaur  that  is  scratched  down  tho. 
abrupt  side  of  the  lower  range  of  the 
mountain,  we  find  it,  as  we  antici- 
pated, the  channel  of  a  clear  dancing 
stream,  which  amuses  us  with  its 
babble  for  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
ascent.  Some  time  ere  we  had 
reached  the  base  of  the  hill  we  had  lost 
sight  of  the  summit,  and  there  was  be- 
fore ns  only  the  broad  st^ep  bank, 
with  its  surface  of  alternate  stone  and 
heather,  and  a  few  birch- trees  peep- 
ing timidly  forth  from  crevices  in  the 
rock.  After  a  considerable  period  of 
good  hard  climbing,  accompanied  by 
nothing  worthy  of  note  either  in  the 
variations  of  the  scenery  or  in  the 
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incidents  encountered,  we  are  at  the 
top  of  this  rampart ;  and  behold  !  on 
the  otlier  side  of  a  8li*^ht  depression, 
in  which  sleeps  a  small  inky  lake,  the 
bold  summit  of  the  mountain  rises 
dear  and  abrupt  and  close,  as  one 
loight  see  tlte  dome  of  a.  cathedral  from 
the  parapet  on  the  roof.  Here  we 
linger  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  objects 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  for  ere  we  re- 
ftnme  the  ascent  we  shall  lose  sight 
of  them.  Already  Fort  William  looks 
like  a  collection  of  rabbit- hoosos. 
The  steam-boat  on  the  lake  is  like  a 
boy*8  Christmas  toy.  The  waters 
have  assumefl  that  hard  bnrnia^hcd 
metallic  appearance  which  they 
convey  to  the  eye  raised  far  above 
them  in  a  hot  summer  day.  The 
far-stretching  moss,  with  one  or  two 
ghastly  white  stones  standing  erect 
out  of  its  blackness  like  drui<lical 
remains,  carries  the  eye  along  its  sur- 
face to  the  dusky  and  mysteiious 
rains  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  which  has 
80  sadly  puzzled  antiquaries  to 
divine  how  its  princely  round  towers 
and  broad  barbican  could  have 
been  erected  in  that  wild  and  remote 
region,  where  they  stand  patiently  in 
their  ruined  grandeur,  waiting  till  our 
friend  Biliiugs  shall,  with  his  incom- 
parable pencil,  make  each  tower  and 
arch  and  moulding  as  familiar  to  the 
public  eye  as  if  the  old  ruin  stood  in 
Fleet  Street. 

Off  we  start  with  the  lake  to  the  left, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  level  we  have 
gainiHl.  A  short  inter\'al  of  walking  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  and  again  we 
must  begin  to  climb.  On  this  >ide  the 
porphyry  dome  is  round  and  com- 
paratively smooth — scarcely  so  abrupt 
as  the  outer  range  of  hill  which  we 
have  just  ascended.  But  wending 
north -east  wardiy  when  near  the  sum- 
mit, wo  came  suddenly  to  a  spot 
where  a  huge  fragment  of  the  dome 
bad,  as  it  were,  been  broken  off,  leav- 
ing a  ghastly  rent — how  deep  it  were 
difficult  for  the  eve  to  lix,  but  the 
nsual  authorities  tell  us  that  the  pre- 
cipices here  are  1 5(X)  feet  h  igh .  W  hen 
we  reached  their  wlge,  we  found  that 
the  clouds,  which  had  boon  completely 
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afforded  but  partial  glimpses  of  the 
deep  vale  below.  Though  Ben  Nevis 
was  at  this  time  rather  deficient  in 
his  snowy  honours,  considerable 
patches  lay  in  the  unsunned  crevices 
of  the  precipice-  It  was  a  fine  thing 
to  occupy  one's-self  in  tilting  over 
hngc  boulders^  and  to  see  them 
gnidually  approach  the  edge  of  the 
gulf,  and  then  leap  thundering  into 
the  mist. 

Turning  our  eyes  from  the  terrible 
fascinations  of  the  precipice  to  the 
apex  of  the  hill*  now  in  full  view,  a 
strange  sight  there  mot  t)ur  eyes— ^ 
sight  so  strange  that  we  venture  to 
say  the  reader  no  more  anticipates 
it  than  we  did,  at  the  moment  when 
we  looked  from  the  yawning  precipice 
to  what  we  e.xpected  to  bo  a  solitary 
mountain-top.  "  Pooh  I "  the  reader 
will  say,  "  it  was  an  eagle  looking  at 
the  sun,  or  a  red-deer  snuffing  with 
his  expanded  nostrils  the  tainted  air.**^ 
We  shake  our  heads.  "  \Vell,  then,  it 
was  a  waterspout  —  or,  jieriiaps,  a 
beautiful  rainbow — or  something  elec- 
tric, or  a  phenomenon  of  some  sort." 
Utterly  wrong.  It  was  neitlier  more 
nor  less,  reader,  than  a  crowd  of 
soldiers,  occupying. nearly  the  whole 
table-land  of  the  summit!  Yes,  there 
they  were,  British  troops,  with  their 
red  coats,  dark  gray  trousers,  and  fii- 
tigne  caps,  as  distinctly  as  we  ever 
saw  them  in  Marshall's  panoramas ! 
We  were  reminded  of  the  fine  descrip- 
tion which  Scott  gives  of  the  Highland 
girl  who  was  gazing  indolently  along 
the  solitary  glen  of  Oortuleg  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  it 
became  suddenly  peopled  by  the  Ja- 
cobite fugitives.  *'  Impressed  with 
the  l>elief  that  they  were  fairies — who, 
according  to  Highland  tradition,  aro 
visible  to  men  onlv  from  one  twinklo 

• 

of  the  evelid  to  another — she  strove 
to  refrain  from  the  vibration,  which  she 
believed  would  occasion  the  strange 
and  magnificent  apparition  to  become 
invisible."      Bnt     whether    the    evo 

• 

winki'd  or  not,  there  thev  were — sub- 
stantial  able-bo<lie<l  fellows ;  what 
could  it  mean  ?  Had  Coh)nel  Mitchell 
discovered  a  new  system  for  protecting 


lifted  up  from  the  smoother  parts  of    the  country  by  fortifying  the  tops  of 


the  mountain,  still  lingere<l  as  if 
they  had  difficulty  in  getting  clear 
of  the  jagge<l  edges  of  the  cavernous 
opening,  and  moving  about  restlessly 
like  evil  spirits,  hither  and  thither, 


mountains  which  an  enemy  never 
comes  near?  Could  it  be  some  awk- 
wanl  squad  sent  to  be  drilled  on  thia 
remote  spot  that  it  might  esca|>e  the- 
observation  of  the  sarcastic  public? 
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Such  were  the  theories  as  suddenly 
rejecteil  as  they  were  suggested.  It 
was  vain  to  speculate*.  No  solution 
we  could  devise  made  the  slightest 
approach  to  |m»bability ;  and  our  only 
prospect  of  si>eedy  relief  was  in  push- 
ing rapidly  forward.  A  very  short 
sentence  from  the  good-humoured 
looking  young  fellow  who  received  our 
first  breailil(?ss  and  jwrplexed  in- 
quiry', Rolve<l  the  mystery, — *'  did  you 
never  hear  of  tlic  (inlnance  Sun'ey?" 
Yes,  indeed,  we  had  heard  of  it; 
but  our  iinpi^ession  of  it  was  as  of 
something  like  a  mathematical  line, 
with  neither  breadth  nor  thickness; 
but  hei*e  it  was  in  substantial  opera- 
tion. The  party  were  occupied  in 
erecting  a  sort  of  dwelling  for  them- 
selves—half tent,  half  hut.  Though 
in  fatigue  dresses,  and  far  from  being 
very  trim,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  not  common  soldiers.  They 
belong,  we  believe,  to  the  educated 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners ;  and  a 
short  convei-sation  with  them  showed 
that  the  reputation  of  intelligence  and 
civility  Umf^  enjoyed  by  that  distin- 
guished body  has  iwt  been  unjustly 
canied.  Though  not  blind  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  panorama  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  distant  fm'-stretch- 
ingforest-land  that  lay  beneath  ourfeet 
as  we  conversed,  they  did  not  conceal 
their  consciousness  that  the  prospect 
of  i)assing  some  months  on  such  a 
spot  was  not  particularh-  cheering  to 
round-cheeked  comfortable  English- 
men, accustomed  at  Sandhurst  and 
A<Miscombe  to  comforts  even  superior 
to  those  of  the  Saut  Market.  The  air 
was  unexceptionably  pure  and  abun- 
dant—  yet  the  IkMlford  level  might 
have  been  preferable  as  a  permanent 
residence.  Many  wcrc  the  reflections 
that  occun*ed  to  us  of  the  fwlings  of 
a  set  of  men  thus  cut  oft*  ft^>m  the 
earth,  down  on  which  they  looked,  like 
so  many  Jacks  on  a  huge  bean-stalk. 
What  a  place  to  encounter  tliefii*st 
burst  of  the  November  storm  in, 
hf^neatli  the  frail  covering  of  a  tent ! 
How  did  their  friends  address  letrers 
to  them  ?  Would  a  cover  addressed 
'*  Mr  Abel  Thompson  of  the  Royal 
engineers.  Top  of  Ben  Nevis,"  Iw  a 
document  to  which  the  post-office 
would  pay  any  more  regard  than  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  fixed 
stare?    Could   they  ask  a  friend  to 


step  np  to  dinner,  or  exchange  cour- 
tesies with  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, into  whose  windows  they  might 
peep  with  their  telescopes  ? 

In  the  coui*se  of  conversation  with 
onr  new  friends,  we  alighted  on  a 
subject  in  which  we  have  long  taken 
an  interest.  They  had  already  con- 
ducted some  operations  on  Ben  Muich 
Dhui,  and  they  were  now  commen- 
cing such  surveys  on  Ben  Nevis,  as 
would  enable  them  finally  to  decide 
which  of  these  mountains  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  highest  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Comi>etition 
has  of  late  run  very  close  between 
them ;  and  the  last  accounts  had 
shown  Ben  Muich  Dhui  only  some 
tAvent}*  feet  or  so  a-head.  We  freely 
confess  that  we  back  Ben  Muich 
Dhui  in  this  contest.  It  is  tnie  that 
Ben  Nevis  is  in  all  i-espects  a  highly 
meritorious  hill.  We  must  do  justice 
to  his  manly  civility  and  good 
humour.  We  have  fonnd  many  a 
crabbed  little  crag  more  difticult  of 
access;  and,  for  his  height,  we  scarcely 
know  another  mountain,  of  which  it 
is  so  easy  to  reach  the  top.  lie  stands 
majestic  and  alone,  his  own  spui*s  more 
nearly  rivalling  him  than  an}'  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Rising  straight 
from  the  sea,  his  whole  height  and  mag- 
nificent nroportions  are  liefore  us  at 
once,  and  the  view  from  the' summit 
has  an  unrivalled  expanse.  Still  there 
are  stronger  channs  about  the  great 
centre  of  the  Cairngorm  range. 
Surrounded  by  his  peers,  he  stands 
apart  from  the  every-day  world  in 
mysterious  grandeur.  The  depth  and 
remoteness  of  the  solitude,  the  huge 
mural  precipices,  the  deep  chasms 
between  the  rocks,  the  waterfalls  of 
unknown  height,  the  hoary  remains 
of  the  primeval  forest,  the  fields  of 
snow,  and  the  deep  black  lakes  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipices,  arc  full  of 
such  associations  of  awe,  and  gran- 
deur, and  mystery,  as  no  other  scenery 
in  Britain  is  capable  of  arousing. 
The  recollections  of  these  things  in- 
clined us  still  to  favour  Ben  Muich 
Dhui ;  and  l)efr>re  separating  from 
these  hei-mits  of  her  Majesty's  ord- 
nance, we  earnestly  re(|uesied,  if  they 
had  any  influence  in  the  matter,  that 
they  would  **  find"  for  our  favourite, 
to  which  wc  shall  now  introduce  our 
readers. 
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Our  public  are  certainly  not  ame- 
nable to  the  charge  of  neglecting 
what  is  worth  seeing,  because  it  is 
distant  and  inaccessible.  On  the 
top  of  the  Righi,  where  people  go  to 
behold  the  sun  rise  over  the  Alps, 
we  liave  seen  the  English  congregated 
in  crowds  on  the  wooden  bench  erected 
for  that  purpose,  making  it  look  like  a 
race-course  stand,  and  canning  on  a 
bang-up  sort  of  conversation — 

Right  against  the  eautern  gate 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, — 

as  if  it  were  a  starting-post,  and  they 
wore  laying  bets  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  Schwartzwald,  the  Saxon 
Schweitz,  nay,  even  the  wild  Norrska 
Fiellen,  swarm  witli  British  tourists  ; 
and  we  arc  credibly  informed  that 
loud  cries  of  "  boots"  and  "  waiter," 
with  expostulations  against  the  quality 
of  the  bottled  porter  and  the  airing 
of  the  beds,  may  be  heard  not  far 
from  Mount  Sinai.  Yet,  in  the  centre 
of  our  own  island  there  is  a  group  of 
scenery,  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
countiy  as  if  we  had  travelled  to 
another  hemisphere  to  see  it  —  as 
grand  and  beautifiU  as  the  objects 
wliich  our  tourists  cross  half  the  globe 
to  behold — which  is  scarcely  known  to 
those  who  profess  to  say  that  they 
have  visited  every  tiling  that  is  woith 
seeing  in  their  own  countr}'-  The 
answer  to  this  will  probably  be,  that 
railway  travelling  has  brought  the 
extremities  of  Europe  together — that 
Switzerland  is  but  foHr  days  from 
London — that  it  is  as  easy  to  get  to 
Chamouni  as  to  Braemar — and  that 
the  scenery  of  the  Alps  must  be  finer 
than  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  Scotland. 
Even  this  broad*  proposition  may  be 
questioned.  It  was  with  no  small 
pride  that  one  night,  after  a  hard 
walk  from  Martigny  to  Chamouni,  we 
heard  a  distinguished  Englishman, 
who  has  been  able  to  compare 
with  each  other  the  finest  things  both 
physical  and  mental  which  the  world 
has  produced,  and  whose  friendly 
face  greeted  us  as  we  emerged  from 
the  dark  valley  into  a  brilliantly 
lighted  hotel — stand  up  for  old  Scot- 
land, and  question  if  there  were  any 
thing,  even  in  the  gorgeous  vale  of 
Chamouni  itself,  to  excel  our  pni7)lo 
mountains  and  narrow  glens.  But  if 
wo  shoiUd  be  disposed  to  give  the 


preference  to  the  Alps,  on  that  prin- 
ciple of  politeness,  which  actuated  an 
Aberdeen  fisherman,  who  had  found 
his  way  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
to  exclaim — "  Weel,  that  jist  maks  a 
perfect  feel  o'  the  Kirk  o'  Fitty" — we 
think  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
interesting  in  beholding,  in  the  middle 
of  this  busy  island  of  steam-engines 
and  railways,  of  printing  machines 
and  spinning  jennies,  one  wide  dis- 
trict where  nature  is  still  as  supremely 
lord  of  all — where  man  feeLj  as  much 
separated  from  all  traces  of  the  work- 
manship of  his  fellows,  as  in  the 
forests  of  Missouri,  or  the  upi)er 
gorges  of  the  Himalayas.  But  it  is 
not. true  that  the  Cairngorm  range  of 
mountains  is  a  distant  place  to  tour- 
ists. It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
haunts.  They  swarm  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Spey  and  the  Tay,  at  Laggan,  Blair 
Athol,  and  Braemar,  and  want  but  en- 
terprise or  originality  enough  to  direct 
their  ste|)s  out  of  the  beaten  paths 
which  have  formed,  since  Scottish 
touring  became  fashionable  forty  years 
ago,  the  regular  circles  in  which  these 
ci-eatures  revolve.  They  care  not  in 
general  to  imbibe  the  glories  and  the 
delights  of  scenery,  but  confine  them- 
selves to  the  established  Lions,  which 
it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  able  in 
society  to  say  that  he  has  seen. 
"  Well,  I  can  say  I  have  seen  it^"  says 
your  routine  tourist — whereby,  if  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  his  own  words,  he 
would  be  aware  that  he  conveyed  to 
mankind  a  testimony  to  his  folly  in 
having  made  any  effort  to  look  at 
that  which  has  produced  no  impres- 
sion whatever  on  his  mind,  and  in 
looking  at  which  he  would  not  be 
aware  that  he  saw  any  thing  remark- 
able, unless  the  guide-book  and  the 
waiter  at  the  inn  had  certified  that  it 
was  an  object  of  interest.  It  is  true, 
that  to  see  our  friends  the  Caumgorm 
hills,  one  must  walk,  and  that  some- 
what stiffl}' — but  this  is  seldom  an 
obstacle  in  any  place  where  pedes- 
trianism  is  not  unfashionable.  In 
the  Oberland  of  Switzerland,  we  have 
seen  green-spectacled,  fat,  plethoric 
gentlemen,  fresh  from  ^Change,  wear- 
ing blouses  and  broad  straw  hats,  carry- 
ing haversacks  on  their  shoulders,  and 
tall  alpenstocks  in  their  hands  to 
facilitate  the  leaping  of  the  chasms 
in  the  glaciers — looking  all  the  time 
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<)s  if  the  whole  were  some  disagreeable 
4li*enni,  from  which  they  hoped  to 
awaken  in  their  easy-chair  in  the 
i)ack  oflSce  in  Crane  Alley.  No !  when 
personages  of  this  kind  adopt  the 
pilgrim's  staff,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  good  fund  of  pedestrianism 
still  unexhausted,  could  the  means  of 
stimulating  it  l>e  found.  But  it  is 
high  time  that  we  should  point  oat 
the  way  to  our  favourite  land  of  pre- 
cipices, cataracts,  and  snow. 

We  shall  suppose  the  traveller  to 
be  at  Braemar,  which  he  may  have 
reached  by  the  Deeside  road  from 
Aberdeen,'or  in  the  dii-ection  of  Spital 
of  Glcnshee  through  the  pass  of  the 
V'hrich-vhniich,  (have  the  goodness, 
reader,  to  pronounce  that  aloud,)  or 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tay  by  the 
ancient  Highland  road  through  Glen 
Tilt,  and  the  Ault-Shiloch-Vran.  Even 
the  scenery  round  Braemar  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  respect,  'j'he 
hills  are  line,  there  are  noble  forests 
of  pine  and  birch,  and  some  good 
foaming  waterfalls ;  while  over  all 
preside  in  majesty  the  precipices  and 
snows  of  Lochin-ye-gair.  Still  it  is 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  at  the 
place  where  the  three  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Banff  meet, 
that  the  traveller  must  look  for  the 
higher  class  of  scenery  of  which  we 
are  sending  him  in  search.  As  Brae- 
mar, however,  contains  the  latest  inn 
that  will  greet  him  in  his  journey,  he 
nmst  remember  here  to  victual  him- 
self for  the  voyage ;  and,  partial  as 
we  are  to  pedestrianism,  we  think  he 
niay  as  well  take  a  vehicle  or  a  High- 
land poney  as  far  on  his  route  as 
either  of  them  can  go :  it  will  not  long 
encumber  him.  The  linn  of  Dee, 
where  the  river  rushes  furiously  be- 
tween two  narrow  rocks,  is  generally 
the  most  remote  object  visited  by  the 
tourist  on  Dee-side.  There  is  little 
apparent  inducement  to  farther  pro- 
gress. He  sees  before  him,  about  a 
mile  farther  on,  the  last  human  habi- 
tation— a  shepherd's  cabin,  without 
an  inch  of  cultivated  land  about  it ; 
and  he  is  told  that  all  beyond  that  is 
barrenness  and  desolation,  nntil  he 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Spey.  The 
]>ine-tree8  at  the  same  time  decrease  in 
number,  the  hills  become  less  cragg/ 
and  abrupt,  and  the  country  in  general 
assumes  a  bleak,  bare,  windy,  bog- 


and-moor  appearance,  that  is  apt  to 
make  one  uncomfortable. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  approach- 
ing Ben  Muich  Dhui,  the  most  striking, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  with  which  wo 
never  found  any  other  person  so  well 
acquainted  as  to  exchange  opinions 
with  us  about  it.  We  did  once,  it  is 
true,  coax  a  friend  to  attempt  that 
route ;  he  had  come  so  far  with  us  as 
the  edge  of  the  Dee,  but  disliked 
crossing  it.  In  the  superabundance 
of  our  zeal,  we  offered  to  carry  him 
over  on  our  shoulders ;  but  when  we 
came  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  it 
so  happened  that  a  foot  tripped  against 
a  stone,  and  our  friend  was  very  neat- 
ly tilted  over  our  head  into  the  water, 
without  our  receiving  any  considerable 
damage  in  our  own  proper  person. 
He  thereafter  looked  upon  us,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  as 
"not  to  ride  the  water  with;"  and 
perhaps  he  was  right.  So  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  alone.  Our 
method  was  to  cross  right  over  the 
line  of  hills  which  here  bound  the  edgo 
of  the  river.  Though  not  precipitous, 
this  bank  is  very  high  —  certainly 
not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  When 
you  reach  the  top,  if  the  day  be  clear, 
the  whole  Cairngorm  range  is  before 
you  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
from  summit  to  base,  as  you  may  see 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Bahn,  or 
the  Jungfrau  from  the  Wengem  Alp. 
From  this  bird's-eye  view,  you  at  once 
understand  that  peculiar  structure  of 
the  group,  which  makes  the  valleys 
so  nmch  deeper  and  narrower,  and  the 
precipices  so  much  more  frightful,  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Scottish 
mountains.  Here  there  are  five  sum- 
mits  springing  from  one  root,  and  all 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference 
of  the  whole  group  is  as  that  of  one 
mountain.  We  can  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  huge,  wide,  rounded  hill, 
Ben  Muich  Dhui  being  the  highest 
part,  and  the  whole  as  smooth  and 
gentle  as  some  of  the  Ural  range, 
where  you  might  have  a  fixed  engine, 
and  "an  incline,"  without  levelling 
or  embanking.  But  at  some  time  or 
other  the  whole  mass  had  got  a  jerk ; 
and  so  it  is  split  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  shivered,  and  shaken,  and  dis- 
turbed into  all  shapes  and  positions, 
showing  here  and  there  such  chasms 
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ts  the  splitting  in  two  of  moantahu 
some  three  thonsaud  feet  or  so  in 
direct  height  must  necessarily  create. 
Havingtohissatisfaction  contemplated 
the  group  from  this  elevation,  thotra- 
Teller  may  descend  into  Glen  Lni 
Beg,  as  we  shall  presently  describe  it. 
.  Returning  to  the  Dec, — about  a 
mile  below  the  Linn,  the  stream  of 
tlic  Lni  forces  a  passage  through  the 
steep  banks  and  joins  the  river.  We 
enter  the  glen  from  which  this  stream 
flows  by  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through 
which  the  trees  of  the  Mar  forest 
struggle  npwanls.  As  wo  proceed, 
the  trees  gradually  become  more 
scarce,  the  rocky  banner  is  left  behind 
us,  and  we  are  in  a  long  grassy  glen 
diut  out  from  the  world.  This  is 
Glen  Lui.  A  better  introduction  to 
the  savage  scenery  bcyoml,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  there  could  not  be. 
Every  thing  here  is  peace  and  softness. 
Banks  lofty,  but  round  and  smooth, 
intervene  to  hide  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  stream  is  not  stag- 
nant, but  it  flows  on  with  a  gentle 
current,  sometimes  through  sedgo  or 
between  grassy  banks;  elsewhere 
edged  by  a  beach  of  the  finest  3'ellow 
sand.  The  water  is  beautifnlly  tran- 
sparent, and  even  where  it  is  deepest 
you  may  count  the  shining  pebbles 
below.  A  few  weeping  birches  here 
and  there  hang  their  graceful]  discon- 
solate ringlets  almost  into  the  stream  ; 
the  grass  is  as  smooth  as  a  shaven 
lawn,  and  much  softer ;  and  where  a 
few  stones  protrude  through  it,  they 
mrc  covered  with  a  cushion  of  many- 
coloured  mosses.  But  with  all  its 
softness  and  beauty,  the  extreme 
loneliness  of  the  scene  fills  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  awe.  It  surely  must 
have  been  in  such  a  spot  that  Words- 
worth stood,  or  of  such  a  scene  that  he 
dreamed,  when  he  gave  that  picture  of 
perfect  rest  which  he  professed  to  apply 
to  a  far  (lifferent  spot.  Glen  Almon— a 
rough,  rocky  glen,  with  a  turbulent 
brook  nmning  throngh  it,  where  there 
never  was  or  can  be  silence : 

•A  convent — oven  a  hcitnit^a  cell 

'  Would  break  the  silence  of  this  (klL — 

-  It  i«  not  quiet — is  not  eaf  e. 

But  eomoUiing  doeperfar  than  tbete. 

The  separation  that  ia  here 

It  of  tho  grave,  anil  of  aa\tere 

Ind  happy  feelings  of  the  dead.** 


Nor  in  Glen  Lui  can  one  fsel  inclined 
to  join  in  the  charge  of  mysticism 
which  has  been  raised  against  this 
last  simile.  Its  eclioes  in  the  heart 
St  once  associate  themselves  with 
a  few  strange,  mysterious,  round 
monnds,  of  the  smoothest  tuif,  and  of 
the  most  regular,  oval,  or  circular 
construction,  which  rise  hero  and 
there  from  the  flat  floor  of  the  valley. 
It  needs  no  archieological  inquiry  to 
tell  us  what  they  are :  wo  feel  that 
they  cover  and  have  covered  —  who 
can  tell  how  many  hundred  yeare? — 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  people, 
with  whom  history  cannot  make  us 
acquainted,  and  who  have  not  even 
the  benefit  of  tradition ;  for  how  can 
there  be  traditions  in  places  whore  no 
human  beings  dwell  ? 

"A  noble  race,  but  they  are  gone ! 

With  their  old  forests  wide  und  deep ; 
And  we  have  fed  our  flocks  upon 

Hills  where  their  generations  sleep. 
Their  fountains  slake  our  tbirst  at  noon, 

Upon  their  fields  our  harvest  waves; 
Our  shepherds  woo  beneath  their  moon — 

Ah,  let  us  spfire  at  least  their  graves !  ^* 

"Stop!"  says  a  voice,  "the  quota- 
tion is  utterly  inappropriate  —  how 
can  there  bo  flocks  where  not  even  a 
single  sheep  feeds — how  can  shepherds 
woo  beneath  the  moon  where  there 
are  no  damsels  to  woo  V  "  (rranted  \ 
but  the  lines  are  pretty  —  they  wero 
tho  most  appropriate  that  we  could 
find,  and  they  blend  in  with  one's 
feelings  on  this  spot ;  for,  if  it  be  a 
strange  and  melancholy  sight  in  the 
Far  West,  beyond  tlie  Atlantic,  to 
alight  upon  the  graves  of  a  tril)e  of 
Indians  whose  history  has  )x;comc 
extinct,  is  it  not  more  strange  still  to 
look,  in  the  centre  of  this  busy  island, 
which  has  lived  in  history  eighteen 
hundred  years,  on  these  vestiges  of 
an  old  extinct  race,  not  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  or  found  in  digging  tho 
foundation  of  a  cotton  mill,  but  re- 
maining there  beneath  the  open  sky, 
as  they  were  loft  of  old,  no  successors 
of  tlieaboriginal  race  coming  to  touch 
them  ?  Standing  in  Glen  Lui,  and  re- 
membering how  fast  we  are  jwopling 
Australia  and  the  Oregon,  one's  mind 
becomes  confus(Hl  about  the  laws  of 
emigration  and  colonisation.  Yet 
how  soon  may  all  this  be  changed. 
Perhaps  the>glen  may  turn  out  to  bo 
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a  good  trnnk  level  — the  granite «f 
Beu  Muicb  Dhui  peciiliariy  weU 
adapted  for  tunucHing,  and  the  traffic 
something  of  an  unknown  and  inde- 
scribable extent ;  and  some  daj  soon 
tlie  silence  may  be  awakened  with  the 
tiei*ce  whistle  of  the  train,  and  the 
bell  may  ring,  and  possengera  may 
be  ordered  to  be  ready  to  take  their 
places,  and  first,  second,  ami  third  eUas 
tickets  may  be  stamped  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  button-making — who  knows? 
Nobody  should  prophesy  in  this  age 
what  may  not  be  done.  We  once  met  a 
woful  instance  of  a  character  for  great 
sagacity  utterly  lost  at  one  blow,  in 
amsequenoe  of  such  a  prediction. 
The  man  had  engaged  to  eat  the  first 
locomotive  that  ever  came  to  Man- 
chester by  steam  from  Liverpool.  On 
the  day  when  this  marvel  was  accom- 
plished, he  received  a  polite  note 
enclosing  a  piece  of  leather  cut  fix>m 
the  machinery,  with  an  intimation 
tliat  when  he  liad  digested  tftaiy  the 
rest  of  the  engine  would  bo  at  his 
service.  But  the  reader  is  getting 
tired  of  Glen  Lni,  and  insists  on  being 
led  into  more  exciting  scenery. 
-  After  being  for  a  few  miles  such  as 
Tve  have  tried  to  describe  it,  the  glen 
becomes  narrower,  and  the  scenery 
ronglicr.  Grauite  masses  crop  out  here 
and  there.  The  pretty  dejected  weejMng 
birches  become  mixed  with  stern,  sttiT, 
surly  pines,  which  look  as  if  they  could 
^^  do  any  thing  butweep,^'  and  not  un- 
naturally suggest  the  notion  that  their 
harsh  conduct  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  tears  of  tlicir  gentler  companions. 
At  last  a  mountain  thnists  a  spur  into 
the  glen,  and  divides  it  into  two :  we 
are  here  at  the  foot  of  Cairngorm  of 
Dorric,  or  the  lesser  Cairngorm.  The 
valley  opening  to  the  left  is  Glen  Lui 
Beg,  or  Glen  Lni  the  Little — containing 
the  slioitest  and  best  path  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Mnich  Dhui.  The  other  to  the 
right  is  Glen  Den*ic — one  of  the  passes 
towards  Loch  A^an  or  Avon,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Spey.  Both  these  glens 
arc  alike  in  character.  The  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  great  mountains 
between  which  they  run,  frown  over 
tlicm  and  fill  them  with  gloom,  llio 
two  streams  of  which  the  united 
waters  lead  so  peaceful  a  wedded  Ine 
in  calm  Glen  Lui,  are  thunderiiig  tor- 
rents, chafing  among  rocks,  and  now 
and  then  starliug  tniexpectedly  at  oar 


feet  down  intodeep  black  pools,  making 
cataracts  which,  in  the  regular  touring 
districts,  would  be  visited  by  thou- 
sands.    But  the  marked  feature  i€ 
these   glens    is    the    ancient   forest. 
Somewhere  we  believe  in  Glen  Derrie 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  saw-miU, 
showing  that  an  attempt  had  been  at 
one  time  made  to  apply  the  foi-est  to 
civilised  purposes ;   but  it  was  a  vain 
attempt,  and  neither  the  Baltic  timber 
duties,   nor  the  demand  for  railways 
sleepers,  has  brought  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  beneatli  the  shadow 
of  Ben  Muich  Dhui.    There  are  noblo 
trees  in  the  ncighlwuring  forest  of  Brae- 
mar,  but  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  flat  stump  occurs  here  and  there, 
showing  that  commerce  has  made  her 
selection,  and  destroyed  the  ancient 
unity  of  the  foi*est.    In  Glen  Derrie, 
the  tree  lives  to  its  destined  old  age, 
and  whether  falling  fi-om  decay,  or 
swept  to  the  ground  by  the  tempest, 
lies  and  rots,  stopping  perhaps  the 
course  of  some  small  stream,  and  by 
solution   in    the    intercepted   waters 
foi-ming  a  potty  i>eat-bog,  which,  after 
a  succession  of  gcucrations,  bccomea 
hardened  and  encrusted  with  lichens. 
Near  such  a  mass  of  vegetable  eor- 
rnption  and  reorganisatiou,  lies    the 
new-fallen  tree  with  its  twigs  still  full 
of  sap.    Around  thoui  stand  the  hoary* 
fathers  of  the  forest,  whose  fate  will 
come  next.    They  bear  the  scars  and 
contortions  of   many  a    hard-fonght 
battle  with    the    storms   that    otten 
sweep  the  narrow  glen.     Some  are 
bent  double,  with  their  heads  nearly 
toucliing  the  earth  ;  and  among  other 
fantastic  forms  it  is  not  unusual  to  sec 
tlie  tnink  of  some  aged  warrior  twisted 
round  and  round,  its  outer  surface  re- 
sembling the  strands  of  a  rope.    A 
due  proportion  of  the  forest  is  still  in 
its  manly  prime — tall,  st(mt,  straight 
trees,  lifting  their  huge  branches  on 
high,  and   bearing  aloft  the   solemn 
canopy  of  dark  green    that    distin- 
guishes "  the  scarcely  waving  pine.'* 
We  are  tempted  to  have  recourse  to 
poetry  again  —  we  promise  it  shall  be 
the  last  time  on  this  occasion  :  there 
are,  however,  some  lines  by  Campbell 
"on   leaving  a  scene    in   Bavaria,'* 
w^hich  describe  snch  a  region  of  gmn- 
denr,  loneliness,  and  desolation,  with  a 
vigour  and  melody   that  have  bet 
seldom  equalled.    ■  They  were  fi 
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published  not  many  years  before 
his  death,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ancient  harp  had  been  re-strung  to 
more  than  its  old  compass  and  power 
— but,  alas !  when  we  spoke  of  these 
verses  to  himself,  we  found  that,  like 
all  pf  his  that  were  fitted  for  immor- 
tality, they  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
younger  and  better  days,  and  that  a 
diffidence  of  their  merit  had  retarded 
theur  publication.  Let  the  reader 
commit  these  two  stanzas  to  memory, 
and  repeat  them  as  he  nears  the  base 
of  Ben  Muich  Dhui. 

"  Yes !  I  have  loved  tbj  wild  abode, 

Unknown,  unploughed,  untrodden  shore  ; 
Where  scarce  the  woodman  finds  a  road, 
And  scarce  the  fisher  plies  an  oar; 
For  man's  neglect  I  love  thee  more; 
That  art  nor  avarice  intrude, — 

To  tame  thy  torrents^  thunder-shock, 
Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock. 
Magnificently  rude. 

Unheeded  spreads  thy  blossomed  bud 

Its  milky  bosom  to  the  bee  ; 
Unheeded  fulls  along  the  flood 
Thy  desolate  and  aged  tree. 
Forsaken  scene !  how  like  to  tlice 
The  fate  of  unbefriended  worth ! 

Like  thine,  her  fruit  unhonoured  falls — 
Like  thee,  in  solitude  she  caUs 
A  thousand  treasures  forth.^^ 

It  is  after  proceeding  through  Glen 
Lni  Beg,  perhaps  about  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  opening  of  the  glen,  that 
webegin  to  mount  Ben  Muich  Dhui.  At 
first  we  clamber  over  the  roots  and 
fallen  trunks  of  trees ;  but  by  degrees  we 
leave  the  forest  girdle  behind,  and  pre- 
cipices and  snow,  with  a  scant  growth 
of  heather,  become  our  sole  compa- 
nions. Kecpiug  the  track  where  the 
slope  of  the  hill  is  gentlest,  we  pass  on 
the  right  Loch  Etichan,  lyiug  like  a 
drop  of  ink  at  the  base  of  a  huge 
dark  mural  precipice — ^yet  it  is  not  so 
small  when  seen  near  at  hand.  This 
little  tarn,  with  its  back-ground  of  dark 
rocks  intersi)ei*8ed  with  patches  of 
snow,  might  strongly  remind  the  Al- 
pine traveller  of  the  lake  near  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel.  The  two 
scenes  are  alike  hard  and  leafless  and 
frozen-like  —  but  the  Alpine  pass  is 
one  of  the  highways  of  Europe,  and 
thus  one  seldom  crosses  it  without 
encountering  a  pilgrim  here  and  there. 
Bat  few  are  the  travellers  that  pass 


the  edge  of  Loch  Etichan,  and  if  the 
adventurous  tourist  desires  company, 
he  had  better  try  to  find  an  eagle  — 
not  even  the  red-deer,  we  should  sup- 
pose, when  driven  to  his  utmost  need, 
seeks  such  a  shelter,  and  as  for  foxes  and 
wild-cats  they  know  too  well  the  value 
of  comfortable  quarters  in  snug  glens, 
to  expose  themselves  to  catch  cold  in 
so  Greenland-like  a  region. 

The  climber  will  know  that  he  is  at 
the  top  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  when 
he  lias  to  scramble  no  longer  over 
scaurs  or  ledges  of  rock,  but  walking 
on  a  gentle  ascent  of  turf,  finds  a 
cairn  at  its  highest  part.  When  he 
stands  on  this*caim,  he  is  entitled  to 
consider  himself  the  most  elevated 
personage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Around  it  is  spread  something  like 
a  table-land,  and  one  can  go  round 
the  edges  of  the  table,  and  look 
down  on  the  floor,  where  the  Dee, 
the  Avon,  the  Lui,  and  many  other 
streams,  ai*e  seen  like  silver  threads, 
while  their  forest  banks  resemble  beds 
of  mignionette  or  young  boxwood. 
There  are  at  several  points  prodigious 
precipices,  from  which  one  may  contem- 
plate the  scene  below ;  but  we  recom- 
mend caution  to  the  adventurer,  as  ugly 
blasts  sometimes  sweep  along  the  top. 

When  a  mountain  is  the  chief 
of  a  district,  we  generally  see  from 
the  top  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 
OUier  mountains  are  seen,  but  wide 
valleys  intervene,  and  thus  they  are 
canned  to  a  graceful  distance.  Pro- 
bably, more  summits  are  seen  from  Ben 
Nevis,  than  from  any  other  height  in 
Scotland,  but  none  of  them  press  so 
closely  on  the  monarch  as  even  to  tread 
upon  his  spurs.  The  whole  view  is 
distant  and  panoramic.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  Ben  Muich  Dhui. 
Separated  from  it  only  by  narrow  val- 
leys, which  some  might  call  mero 
clefts,  are  Cairn  Toul,  Brae  Riach, 
Cairn  Gorm,  Ben  Avon,  and  Ben- 
y-Bourd — all,  we  believe,  ascending 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  abov* 
the  level  of  the  sea — along  with  several 
other  mountains  which  very  closely 
approach  that  fine  round  number. 
The  vicinity  of  some  of  these  summits 
to  Ben  Muich  Dhui  has  something 
frightful  in  it.  Standing  on  the  west- 
em  shoulder  of  the  hill,  you  imagine 
that  yon  might  throw  a  stone  to  the 
top  of  Brae  Riach — we  have  been  so 
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much  deceived  by  distance  as  to 
have  seriously  made  the  attempt, 
we  shall  not  ventmxs  to  say  how- 
many  years  ago.  Yet,  between  these 
two  summits  rolls  the  river  Dee;  and 
Brae  Riacli  presents  right  opposite  to 
the  hill  on  which  we  stand,  a  mnral 
precipice,  said  to  be  two  thousand  feet 
high  —  an  estimate  which  no  one  who 
looks  on  it  will  be  inclined  to  doubt. 
Brae  Riach,  indeed,  is  unlike  any  thing 
else  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  properly 
a  hill,  but  a  long  wall  of  precipice, 
extending  several  miles  along  the 
valley  of  the  Dee.  Even  in  the  sun- 
niest weather  it  is  black  as  midnight, 
but  in  a  few  inequalities  on  its  smooth 
surface,  the  snow  lies  perpetually. 
Seldom  is  the  cleft  between  the  two 
great  summits  free  of  douds,  which 
Sit  hither  and  thither,  adding  some- 
what to  the  mysterious  awfulness  of 
the  gulf,  and  seeming  in  their  mo- 
tions to  cause  certain  deep  but  faint 
murmurs,  which  are  in  reality  the 
mingled  sounds  of  the  many  torrents 
which  course  through  the  glens,  far, 
far  below. 

Having  had  a  satisfactory  gaze  at 
Brae  Riach, — looking  across  the  street, 
as  it  were,  to  the  interesting  and  mys- 
terious house  on  the  opposite  side, — the 
traveller  may  probably  be  reflecting  on 
the  best  method  of  descending.  There 
is  little  hope,  we  may  as  well  inform 
him,  of  his  return  to  Braemar  to-night, 
unless  he  be  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  pedestrian  acquirements. 
For  such  a  consummation,  he  may 
have  prepared  himself  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  ideas.  K  he  be  a  tea- 
totaller,  he  will  have  brought  with  him 
a  large  bottle  of  lemonade  and  some 
oranges — we  wish  him  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  them,  and 
hope  they  will  keep  his  outer  and  in- 
ner man  warm  after  the  dews  of  eve 
have  descended.  Perhaps  his  most 
prudent  course  (we  consider  ourselves 
bound  to  give  discreet  advice,  for 
perhaps  we  may  have  led  some  heed- 
less person  into  a  scrape)  will  be  to 
get  down  to  Loch  Avon,  and  sleep 
nnder  the  Stone  of  Shelter.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  table-land  of  the  hill,  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  by  which 
he  has  ascended,  the  traveller  comes 
to  a  slight  depression.  If  he  descend, 
and  then  ascend  the  bank  towards  the 
north-east,  he  will  find  himself  on 


the  top  of  a  precipice  the  foot  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  Loch.    But 
this  is  a  dangerous  windy  spot :    the 
ledge  projects  far  out,  and  there  is  so 
little  shelter  near  it,  that,  from  beneath, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  overhanging 
the  wat<?rs.  It  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  JTOute  we  are  about  to  suggest, 
and  we  would  rather  decliuo  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  it  to  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  is  not  a 
practised  cragsman.  In  the  depression 
we  have  just  mentioned  will  be  found, 
unless    the    elements    have    lately 
changed  their  arrangements  and  ope- 
rations, the  largest  of  those  fields  of 
snow  which,  even  in  the  heat  of  simi- 
mer,  dispute  with  the  heath  and  turf 
the     pre-eminence     on     the    upper 
ranges    of    Ben    Muich    Dhui.      K 
we    were    desirous    of   using   high- 
sounding  expressions,  we  would  call 
this  field  a  glacier,  but  it  must  be  at 
once  admitted  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  qualities  that  have  lately  made 
these  frigid  regions  a  matter  of  ardent 
scientific  inquiry.    There  are  no  ice- 
bergs or  fissure;^ ;  and  the  mysterious 
principle  of  motion  which  keeps  these 
congealed  oceans  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
restlessness  is  unknown  in  the  smooth 
snow-fields  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui.    But 
there  are  some  features  common  to 
both.  The  snow-field,  like  the  glacier, 
is  hardened  by  pressure  into  a  consis- 
tence resembling  that  of  ice.    A  curi- 
ous thing  it  is  to  topple  a  huge  stone 
down  from  a  neighbouring  precipice 
on  one  of  these  8now-fiel(&,  and  see 
how  it  hits  the  snow  without  sink- 
ing in  it,  and  bounds  along,  leaving 
no  scratch  on  the  hardened  smface. 
A  stream  issues  from  the  field  we  are 
now  alluding  to,  formed  like  the  gla- 
cier streams  from  the  ceaseless  melt- 
ingof  the  snow.  It  passes  forth  beneath 
a  diminutive  arch,  such  as  the  source 
of  the  Rhine  might  appear  through  a 
diminishing  glass ;  and  looking  through 
this  arch  to  the  interior  of  the  hardened 
snow,  we  see  exemplified   the  sole 
pleasing   peculiarity   of  the    glacier 
— the  deep 'blue  tint  that  it  assumes 
in  the  interior  of  the  fissures,  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  arches  whence  the 
waters  issue.     This  field  of  snow, 
which    we  believe  has    never  been 
known  to  perspire  so  much  in  the  hot- 
test season  as  to  evaporate  altogether, 
constitutes  the  main  source  of  the 
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Avon.     Tlie  little  stream,  cold  and 
leafless  though  it  be,  i«  not  without  its 
bcautieai.     Rarely  have  we  seen  such 
brilliant  mosses  as  those  which  cluster 
round  its  source  :  their  extreme  fresh- 
ness may  probably  Ikj  accounted  for  by 
remembering  that  every  summer  day 
deducts  so  much  from  the  extent  of 
the  snow-tield,  and  that  the  turf  in  it» 
immediate    neighbourhood    has   just 
been  nncovorod,    and,  relieved  fix)m 
prison,  is  enjoying  the  fii-st  fresh  burst 
ofspringiii  July  or  August.  Forourown 
part  we  think  this  little  region  of  fivsh 
moss  is  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  far-fame<l  Jnniin  of  the  Tulefre^ 
which  we  find  descrilx'd  in  Murray's 
hand-book  as  "  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
an  island  in  the  ice— a  rock  which  is 
covered  with  a  beautiful  herbage,  and 
enamelled   in   August   with   flowers. 
ThL»  is  the  Jardin  of  this  palace  of 
nature,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  such   a  spot,   amidst  the 
overwhelming  snblimity  of  the  sur- 
ronnding    objects,    the    Aiguilles  of 
Charmo7yBletiere,andthe(Jeant,"&c. 
** Herbage,"  "flowers"!!     Why,  the 
jardin  is  merclya  rock  prot  Hiding  out  of 
the  glader,  and  covere<l  with  lichens; 
but,  after  all,  was  it  reascniable  to  ex- 
pect a  better  flower-show  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sejv,  and 
some  nine  thousand  or  so  above  all 
horticultural  societies  and  prize  exhi- 
bitions ? 

As  we  follow  the  course  of  the 
little  stream,  it  l)ocomes  gnidually 
enlarged  by  contributions  fnnn  sub- 
sidiary snow  stivams ;  and  winds  along 
for  some  distance  not  inconsiderable  in 
the  1*01  ume  of  its  watere,  passing 
through  a  beautiful  channel  of  flue 
sand,  probably  f«)nned  of  the  detritHs 
of  the  gi'auite  rocks,  swe])t  along  by  the 
floods,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  spring.  The  water  is  exquisitely 
clear — a  feature  which  at  once  deprives 
it  of  all  riglit  to  be  considered  glacier- 
bom;  for  tilth  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
streams  claiming  this  high  origin,  and 
none  can  have  seen  withont  i*egrctting 
it,  the  Rhone,  after  having  washed 
itself  clean  in  the  I>ake  Leman,  and 
come  forth  a  sapphiro  blue,  becoming 
afterwards  as  dirty  as  ever,  bccaase 
it  happens  to  fall  in  company  with 
An  old  companion,  the  Arve,  which, 
having  never  seen  good  society,  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  itself  m- 


spectabic,  by  the  mere  force  of  its 
native  character,  brings  its  reformed 
brother  back  to    his  original    niirc, 
and  accompanies  him  in  that  plight 
through  the  resi)ectable  city  of  Lyons, 
till  both  plunge  together  into  the  great 
ocean,   where  all  the  rivers  of  the 
earth,  be  they  blue  or  yellow,  clear  or 
boggy,  classical  or  obscure,  become 
alike  indistinguishable. 
Perhaps  ourtravellerisbecomingtired 
of  this  small  pleasant  stivam  running 
along  a  mere  declivity  of  the  table-lancl 
of  Ben  Muich  Dhui.     But  he  will  not 
be  long  distressed  by  its  peaceful  mo- 
notony.    Presently,  as  he  comes  in 
sight  of  the  valley  below,  and  Ix)ch 
Avon  lying  a  small  pool  at  the  base 
of  the  dizzy  height,  the  stream  lea])S 
at  once  from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  an<l 
disappears   for  a    time,  reappearing 
again  far  down  in  a  naiTow  thread,  as 
white  as  the  snow  fn)m  which  it  has 
issned.  I>own  the  wide  channel,  which 
the  stream  occupies  in  its  moments  of 
fulness  and  pri«le — moments  when  it 
is  all  too  ten-ible  to  be  approached  by 
mortal  footsteps  —  the  traveller  must 
find  his  way  ;  and,  if  he  understand 
his  business,  he  may,  by  judiciously 
adapting  to  his  purjiose  the    many 
ledges  and  fractures  caused  by  the 
furious  bursts  of  the  flooded  stn?ani, 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  zig-zag- 
ging,  convert  the  channel,  so  far  as  he 
is  himself  concenied,  into  a  sort  of 
rongh  Staircase,  some  two  thousand 
feet  or  so  in  length.    The  ton-ent  it  - 
self  takes  a  more  dii-ect  coui-se ;  and  he 
who  has  descended  by  the  ravine  may 
wdl  look  up  with  wonder  at  what  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cont  in  nous  cataract, 
which,  falling  a  large  mass  of  watci*s 
at  his  feet,  seems  as  if  it  diminished 
and  disappeaix»d  in  the  heavens.    The 
Sraubbach,  or  Fall  of  Dust,  in  Lauter 
Bmnen,   Is   beyond  question  a  fine 
object.  'Hic  water  is  thrown  sheer  oflT 
the  edge  of  a  i>eri>endicular  rock,  and 
reaches  the  ground  in  a  massive  shower 
nine  hundred  feet  high.    But  with  all 
respect  for  this  wonder  of  the  worid,  we 
are  scarcely  disposed  to  admit  that  it  is 
%  grander  fall  than  this  rumbling,  ir- 
rcgnlar,  unmeasured  cataract  which 
tumbles  tiirongh  the  cleft   between 
Ben  Muich  Dhui  and  Ben  Avon.   We 
ahonid  not  omit,  by  the  way.  fbr  the 
ben^t  of  those  who  are  better  ac- 
qdiunted  with  Scottish  than  with  Con- 
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tinental  8ccnery,  to  Doticc  the  resem-  Ben  Mnich  Dhni: — ^'On  dcdceiidini^ 

blaiicc  of  tills  ton-cut  to   tlio  Graj  from  t^ie  top,  at  about  Iialf-])ast  tiiix'e, 

Marc's  Tail  in  Moffat-dalc    lu  tlie  p.m.^  an  interesting  optical  ap))cai*aiico 

character  both  of  the  stream   itself  presented  itself  to  our  vicn*.    We  had 

and  in  the  immediate  scenery  there  turaed  toivards  the  east,  and  the  sua 

arc  many  points  of  resemblance,  cveiy  shone  on  our  backs,  when  we  saw  % 

thing  connected  with  the  Avon  being  very  briglit  rainbow  described  on  the 

of  course  on  the  laiger  scale.  mist  before  us.    The  bow,  of  beauti- 

Our  wanderer  has  perha])s  indulged  fully  distinct  prismatic  colours,  formed 
himself  in  tlie  belief  that  he  has  been  about  two-thirds  of  a  ciix;le,  the  ex- 
traversing  these  solitudes  quite  alone  tremities  of  which  ap))earcd  to  rest  on 
— how  will  he  feel  if  he  shall  di8co\*er  the  lower  portion  of  the  mountain, 
that  he  has  been  accompanied  in  every  In  the  centre  of  this  incomplete  circle, 
step  and  motion  by  a  shadowy  figure  of  there  was  described  a  luminous  disc, 
huge  pix)iK)rtions  and  savage  mien,  surrounded  by  the  prismatic  colours 
flourishing  in  his  hand  a  great  pine-  displayed  in  concentric  rings.  On 
tree,  in  ghastly  parallel  with  all  the  tho  disc  itself,  each  of  the  paity 
motions  of  the  travellers  staif?  Soch  (three  in  number)  as  they  stood  at  aboiiit 
are  the  spirits  of  the  air  haunting  this  fifty  yards  apart,  saw  his  own  figure 
howling  wiUlerness,  whcro  the  pale  most  distinctly  delineated,  although 
sheeted  phantom  of  the  burial  vault  those  of  the  other  two  were  invisible 
or  the  der^erted  cloister  would  lose  all  to  him.  The  representation  appcai*ed 
his  terrors  and  feel  himself  utterly  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  outline  of 
insignificant.  Sometimes  the  pfaan-  the  whole  person  of  the  s|K'ctator 
tom's  head  is  large  and  his  body  small,  was  most  correctl}'  portrnyed.  To 
and  then  he  receives  the  name  of  prove  tbat  tlie  shadow  seen  by  each 
Fahm.  .Jamos  Hogg  has  asserted,  not  individual  was  that  of  himself,  wo 
only  ]>oetically,  but  in  sober  prose,  resorted  to  varions  gestures,  such  as 
that  he  was  acquainted  witli  a  man  who  waviiig  our  hats,  flapping  our  ]>laida, 

«oi  ij*i    ri       ij    ".    «u  m  w  &c.,  all  which  motions  were  exactly 

"Beheld  the  falim  glide  o  or  Ihc  fen."  -,  „  '       i  u     -.u       •      u     ^       \ir-.  •!  ^1 

^  followed  by  the  air}'  figure.     We  then 

For  ourselves,  wc  are  bound  to  con-  collected  together,  and  stood  as  close 

fess  that  we  never   had  the  hononr  to  one  another  as  possible,  when  each 

of  meeting  with  this  megaccphalons  could  see  three  shadows  in  the  disc; 

gentleman,    nor    did    wc    ever   en-  his   own,    as   distinctly    as    before, 

coimter   any  one   who   professed   to  while  those  of  his  two  companiouA 

have  seen  him,  otbcnvisc  wo  would  were  but  faintly  disceniible.'** 

certainly  have   reported  the  case  to  We  are  now  at  the  upper  extremity 

the  Phrenological  Society.   But  we  no  of  Loch  Avon,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced, 

more  doubt  his  existence  than  that  of  I^iocli  A'an,  and  beside  the  far-famed 

the  spccti-e  of  the  Hrockcn.  Somotimei  Stone  of  Shelter.     We  had  a  standing 

the  shadowy  s|)ecti*c  of  Ben  Muich  fbud  witli  James  Hogg  al>out  the  cx- 

Dhni  is  a  gigantic  exaggeration  of  the  tent  of  Loch  Avon,  ever  since  the  day 

ordinary  human  form  seen  stalking  in  of  that   celebrated   encampment  on 

a  line  parallel   with    the   traveller's  Dee-side.    Let  us  sec.     Thirty  years 

route,  striding  from  mountain-top  to  have  now  rolled  by  since  that  nu- 

monntain-top  as  he  steps  from  stone  matched  gathering  of  choice  spirits — 

to  stone,  and  imitating  on  an  enlarge  nay,  seventeen  have  passed  and  goini 

scale  all  his  gestures.     The  siiectrc  since  we  made  regretful  allusion,  when 

has  an  excellent  excuse  for  all  this  commemorating  the  Moray  floods,  to 

nnpolite  miraicr}- — in  fact,  he  cannot  the  history  and  fortunes  of  those  who 

help  it,  as  the  reader  may  infer  from  were  then  assembled.       Five  years 

the  fbllowing  account  of  one  of  his  later,  tlie  Shepherd  was  himself  ga- 

appearances  on  a  reduced  scale.    The  Uiered  to  the  dust ;  but  ho  stuck  to 

description  is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  his  principles  to  the  last,  and  in  a 

Dick  Lauder,   who,  along  with  Mr  discussion  of  the  subject  not  many 

Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  hid  aaeendoA  months  before  his  death,  after   ho 

•  EdinbrnrgkNtw  FkikmfUa  Journal,  1831,  p.  165. 
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had  jnst  remarked  that  ho  had  '*a 
blessed  constitution,"  he  reiterated 
his  old  statement,  that  Loch  Avon 
exceeded  twenty  miles  in  length. 
His  views  on  this  subject  were  indeed 
a  sort  of  gauge  of  the  Shepherd's 
spirits.  In  his  sombre  moments  he 
appeared  to  doubt  if  ho  were  quite 
correct  in  insisting  that  the  length 
was  twenty  miles;  when  he  was  in 
high  spirits  he  would  not  abate  one 
inch  of  tlie  thirty.  Now,  when  one 
man  maintains  that  a  lake  is  thirty 
miles  long,  and  another  that  it  is  but 
a  tenth  part  of  that  length,  it  Is  not 
always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
moderate  man  is  in  the  right ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  paradoxical  people  arc 
apt  to  abet  his  opponent,  and  it  was 
provoking  that  we  could  never  find 
any  better  authority  against  the  Shep- 
herd than  his  own  very  suspicious 
way  of  recording  his  experience  at 
Loch  Avon  in  a  note  to  the  Queen's 
Wake :  **  I  spent  a  summer  day  in 
visiting  it.  The  hills  were  clear  of 
mist,  yet  the  heavens  were  extremely 
dark  —  the  effect  npon  the  scene  ex- 
ceeded all  description.  My  mind 
during  the  whole  day  experienced 
the  same  sort  of  sensation  as  if  I  had 
been  in  a  dream."  But  if  our  departed 
friend  has  left  any  disciples,  we  are 
now  able  to  adduce  against  them  the 
highest  parochial  authority.  We  are 
told  in  the  new  Statistical  Account 
that — "  I^ch  Avon  lies  in  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  parish,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Grampian  mountain.  It  is 
estimated  at  three  miles  long  and  a 
mile  broad.  The  scenery  around  it  is 
particularly  wild  and  magnificent. 
Tlie  towering  sides  of  Ben-y-  Bonrd, 
Ben  Muich  Dhui,  and  Ben  Bainac, 
rise  all  around  it,  and  their  rugged 
bases  skirt  its  edges,  except  at  the 
narrow  outlet  of  the  Avon  at  its 
eastern  extremity.  Its  water  is  quite 
luminous,  and  of  great  depth,  espe- 
cially along  its  northern  side.  It 
abounds  in  trout  of  a  black  colour 
and  slender  shape,  differing  much  in 
appearance  from  the  trout  found  in 
the  limpid  stream  of  the  Avon  which 
issues  from  it.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  lake  is  the  famous  Clach  Dhian 
or  Shelter  Stone.  This  stone  is  an 
immense  block  of  granite,  which  seems 


to  have  fallen  from  a  projecting  rock 
above  it,  rising  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feet,  and  forming 
the  broad  shoulder  of  Ben  Muich 
Dhui.  The  stone  rests  on  two  other 
blocks  imbedded  in  amass  of  rubbish, 
and  thus  forms  a  cave  sufficient  t<i 
contain  twelve  or  fifteen  men.  Here 
the  visitor  to  the  scenery  of  Loch 
Avon  takes  up  his  abode  for  the  night, 
and  makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
can  where  *  the  Queen  of  the  Stonn 
sits,'  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  all  human  abode."* 
At  thQ  eastera  end  of  the  lake,  we 
stop  to  take  a  glance  at  the  wiiole 
scene.  Right  before  us  stands  the 
broad  top  and  the  mural  precipices 
of  Ben  Avon,  severing  us  from  the 
north-western  world.  On  the  right, 
the  scarcely  less  craggy  sides  of 
Ben-y-Bourd  and  Ben  Bainac  wall 
up  the  watera  of  the  lake.  The 
other  side  is  conspicuous  by  a 
sharp  peak  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui — 
the  same  which  we  already  mentioned 
as  seeming  to  hang  (and  it  certainly 
does  so  seem  from  this  point)  over 
the  edge  of  the  water.  We  never  saw 
the  sun  shining  on  Loch  Avon ;  we 
suspect  its  waters,  so  beautifully 
transparent  in  themselves,  are  seldout 
visited  by  even  a  midsummer  gleam. 
Hence  arises  a  prevailing  and  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  scene — the  abun- 
dant snows  that  fill  the  hollows  in 
the  banks,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
midsummer,  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains. 

.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  tour- 
ists in  general  would  consider  Loch 
Avon  the  finest  feature  of  the  whole 
group  of  scenery  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  describe.  For  our  own 
part  we  must  admit  that  we  prefer 
the  source  of  the  Dee,  to  which  the 
reader  shall  be  presently  introduced, 
as  more  peculiar  and  original.  Loch 
Avon  is  like  a  fragment  of  the  Alps 
imported  and  set  down  in  Scotland. 
Our  recollections  of  it  invariably  be- 
come intertwined  and  confused  with 
the  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
upper  passes.  The  resemblance  was 
particularly  marked  on  the  first  of 
August  1836:  it  was  a  late  season, 
and  every  portion  of  the  mountains 
that  did  not  consist  of  perpendicular 


*  yew  Statitttcal  Acownt  ofS^and—Banfikire,  p.  298. 
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Tock  appeared  to  be  covered  with 
snow.  The  peak  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui 
shot  forth  from  the  snow  as  like  the 
Aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc  as  one 
needle  is  like  another.  That  was  on 
-the  whole  an  adventurous  day  with 
us.  .  We  had  set  oflf  from  Bi-aemar 
very  early  in  the  morning,  taking  a 
vehicle  as  far  as  it  would  penetrate 
through  Glen  Lui.  The  day  was 
scarcely  promising,  but  we  had  so 
long  been  baffled  by  the  weather  that 
we  felt  inclined  at  last  to  put  it  at 
defiance,  or  at  least  treat  it  with  no 
respect.  In  Glen  Lui  every  thing  was 
calm  and  solemn.  As  we  passed 
through  Glen  Deme,  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  the  wind  roared  among 
the  old  trees.  The  higher  we  ascended, 
the  more  fierce  and  relentless  became 
the  bhist ;  and  when  we  came  within 
sight  of  Loch  Avon,  the  interstices  in 
the  tempest-driven  clouds  only  showed 
us  a  dreary,  winter,  Greenland-like 
chaos  of  snow  and  rocks  and  torrents. 
It  taxed  our  full  philosophy,  both  of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  the  non- 
ego,  to  preserve  the  belief  that  we 
were  still  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  6f  August.  Our  in- 
definite projects  had  gradually  been 
contracting  themselves  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  To  reach  the  Stone 
of  Shelter  was  now  our  utmost 
object  of  ambition,  but  it  was  clear 
that  that  was  impracticable — so 
we  looked  about  for  some  place  of 
refuge,  and  with  little  difficulty  dis- 
covered a  stone  about  the  size  of  a 
parish  church  lying  like  a  pebble 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  a 
projecting  ledge  on  the  lee  side, 
sufficiently  largo  to  protect  our 
party.  Some  dry  furze  happened, 
by  a  singular  accident,  to  lie  heaped 
in  a  comer  of  this  natural  shed. 
With  a  little  judicious  manage- 
ment it  was  ignited,  and  burned 
so  well  as  to  overcome  the  wet- 
ness of  a  mass  of  thick  heather 
roots,  which  we  added  to  it.  We 
were  in  the  possession  of  some 
raw  venison  ; — do  not  open  your  eyes 
so,  reader ;  it  was  most  unromanti- 
cally  and  honestly  come  by,  being 
duly  entered  in  the  bill  at  worthy 
Mrs  Clarke's  inn,  at  Braemar.  Hav- 
ing brought  certain  conjuring  utensils 
inth  us,  we  proceeded  to  cook  our 
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food  and  make  ourselves  comfortable. 
Water  was  easily  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other  essential  elements  of 
conviviality,  we  resolved  that,  as  the 
weather  was  determined  to  make  it 
winter  outside,  we  should  have  the 
joys  of  winter  within ;  the  shrieks  of 
the  blast  were  drowned  in  our  con- 
vivial shouts — 

<*Tbe  stonn  without  might  rair  and  rastle. 
Tarn  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle.^^ 

Another  adventure  we  remember 
in  the  same  place,  but  that  was  lon^, 
long  ago ;  m  fact,  it  was  when  in 
boyhood  we  had  first  entered  into  that 
awful  wilderness.  We  had  reached 
the  top  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui  early  in 
the  day.  Our  little  wallet  of  provi- 
sions we  had  left  on  a  tuft  of  heather 
where  we  had  lain  down  to  rest,  and 
we  could  not  afterwards  find  the  spot. 
Somewhat  tired,  and  faint  with  hunger, 
we  descended  the  rocks  by  the  side  of 
the  cataract,  believing  that  Loch  Avon, 
seemingly  so  small  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  was  the  little  Tarn 
of  Etichan,  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  ascent  from  Dee-side.  It 
was  alarming  to  find  the  lake  ex- 
tending its  bulk  as  we  approached, 
and  to  see  the  glens  looking  so  differ- 
ent from  any  of  those  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  on  Dee-side;  but  to 
have  returned  up  the  mountain  would 
have  been  insanity,  and  by  pursuing 
the  track  of  a  stream,  one  is  sure  in 
the  end — at  least  in  this  country  — 
to  reach  inhabited  land ;  so  we  fol- 
lowed the  waters  of  the  Avon,  so  deep 
and  transparent,  that  many  miles 
down,  where  they  join  the  Spey,  their 
deceptions  character  is  embodied  in 
the  proverb— 

**  The  water  o^  A\a,  it  rim  sae  clear, 
^would  heguile  a  man  o^  a  bonder  year.*^ 

A  few  miles  below  the  exit  of  the 
stream  from  the  loch,  as  the  extreme 
dimness  of  the  valley  showed  that 
sunset  was  approaching,  we  met  a 
drover  who  had  gone  up  into  the  wil- 
derness in  search  of  stray  black  cattle. 
He  could  speak  little  English,  but  was 
able  to  give  us  the  startling  intelli- 

§ence  that  by  what  was  merely  a  slight 
ivergence  at  first,  we  had  gone  down 
towards  the  strath  of  the  Spey  instead 
of  that  of  the  Dee ;  and  that  we  were 
some  thirty  miles  from  the  home  we 
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had  expected  to  reach  that  evening. 
Oar  new  friend  took  us  under  his 
charge,  and  conducted  us  to  a  bothj, 
made  of  the  bent  roots  of  the  pine- 
tree,  found  in  the  neighbouring 
mosses,  and  covered  witli  turf.  It 
was  so  low,  that  we  could  not  stand 
npright  in  it,  and  a  traveller  might 
have  walked  over  it  without  observing 
that  it  was  an  edifice  made  with  hu- 
man hands.  The  sole  article  of  fur- 
niture of  which  it  could  boast  was  a 
trough,  in  which  our  new  friend  hos- 
pitably presented  us  with  a  supper  of 
oatmeal  and  water— our  first  nourish- 
ment for  the  day.  The  supply  was 
liberal,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  quality  of  the  repast.  The  floor  of 
the  bothy  was  strewed  with  heather, 
somewhat  coarse  and  stumpy,  on  which 
we  lay  down  and  slept.  Conscious  of 
a  confused  noise  and  a  sort  of  jost- 
ling, it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
we  perceived  that  no  less  than  ten 
men  had  ci'owded  themselves  into 
that  little  hut  and  had  lighted  a  fire. 
It  was  like  a  realisation  of  some  of 
Cooper's  romantic  incidents,  where, 
after  a  silent  desert  has  been  described. 
It  somehow  or  other  becomes  suddenly 
Ihll  of  people  and  fertile  in  adventure. 
Our  new  companions  were  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  cast :  they  were  rongh 
and  surly,  hiding,  we  thought,  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  communication  under 
the  pretence  of  inability  to  speak  any 
thing  but  Gaelic  ;  while,  in  the  midst 
of  their  Celtic  communications  with 
each  other,  they  swore  profusely  in  the 
Scottish    vernacular.      What    their 

C suits  were,  or  what  occasion  they 
to  be  in  that  wild  region,  was  to 
US  a  complete  mystery,  opened  up 
slightly  by  reflecting  on  the  two 
great  lawless  pursuits,  smuggling  and 
poaching ;  of  the  fruit  of  neither  of 
which,  however,  did  we  see  any  symp- 
tom. Our  position  was  not  for  many 
reasons,  great  and  small,  to  be  envied : 
however,  it  was  the  best  policy  to  make 
one  of  themselves  for  the  time  being, 
so  far  as  their  somewhat  repulsive 
manners  would  permit.  It  was  not, 
however,  with  much  regi*et,  that,  after 
having  been  packed  for  some  hours 
with  them  on  the  hard  stumps  of 
heather,  we  left  them  in  full  snore  at 
sunrise  on  a  clear  morning,  and 
ascended  the  hill  dividing  the  waters 
that  run   into  the  Spey  from  those 


which  feed  the  Dee.  The  dews  lay 
heavy  on  the  moss  and  heather,  and^ 
as  we  neared  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
glittered  brightly  in  the  new-risen  sun; 
while  here  and  there  the  mists,  forming 
themselves  into  round  balls,  gradually 
rolled  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and, 
mounting  like  balloons,  disappeared  in 
the  blue  sky.  As  we  passed  down 
through  the  broken  forest-land  on  the 
other  side,  we  could  see,  on  the  top  of 
the  gentler  elevations,  the  slender- 
branched  horns  of  the  red-deer  between 
us  and  the  sky.  Even  on  our  near  ap- 
proach the  beautiful  animals  showed  no 
signs  of  panic, — perhaps  they  knew  our 
innocence ;  and  they  gazed  idly  as  we 
passed,  only  tossing  their  heads  in  the 
air,  and  scampering  off  disdainfully 
when  we  approached  ofiensively  close. 
We  reached  the  Dee  by  following  the 
stream  of  the  Quoich,  which,  like  the 
Lui,  passes  through  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  forest.  It  derives  its  convivial 
name  from  a  peculiar  cataract  often 
visited  by  tourists  fromBraemar.  Here 
the  stone  is  hollowed  by  the  action  of 
the  water  into  circular  cavities  like 
those  of  the  Ciddron  Linn;  and  in 
one  of  these  the  guides  will  have  the 
audacity  to  teU  you  that  a  bacchana- 
lian party  once  made  grog  by  tossing 
in  afew  ankers  of  brandy,  and  that  they 
consumed  the  whole  on  the  premises. 

We  must  now  tell  our  pilgrim  how 
he  is  to  find  his  way  by  the  more  direct 
route  from  Loch  Avon  to  Braemar, 
and  we  may  at  the  same  time  afford 
a  hint  to  the  reader  who  desires  to 
proceed  towards  the  lake  without 
crossing  Ben  Muich  Dhui.  Near 
where  the  stream  of  the  Avon  issues, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  right,^ 
and  to  keep  rather  ascending  than 
descending.  In  a  few  miles  the  brow 
of  the  hill  shuts  us  out  from  the  wintry 
wild,  and  in  a  hollow  are  seen  two 
small  lakes  called  the  Dhu  Lochan, 
with  nothing  about  them  to  attract 
notice  but  their  dreariness  and  their 
blackness.  The  course  of  a  bum 
which  feeds  them  marks  the  way  to 
the  water-shier  between  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee,  whence  a  slight  descent 
leads  down  to  Glen  Derrie,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

We  now  propose  another  excursion 
—  our  last  on  the  present  occasion  — 
to  the  sources  of  the  Dee.    We  place 
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our  wanderer  again  at  the  Liim  of 
Dee.  As  he  proceeds  up  the  stream, 
the  banks  become  flatter,  and  the 
yalleys  wider  and  less  interesting, 
imtil  after  some  miles — ^we  really  can- 
not say  how  many — the  river  turns 
somewhat  northwards,  and  the  banks 
become  more  close  and  rocky.  At 
this  spot  there  is  a  fine  waterfall, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  has 
contrived  to  surround  itself  with  a 
not  unbecoming  dump  of  trees.  The 
waters  are  divided  into  two ;  the 
Geusachan  bum  joining  the  stream 
from  the  west.  At  last  the  conical 
I>eak  of  Cairn  Toui  appears  over-top- 
ping all  the  surrounding  heights ;  and 
then,  a  rent  inter>'ening,  we  approach 
snd  soon  walk  under  the  great  mural 
precipice  of  Brae  Riach,  which  we  have 
already  surveyed  to  so  much  advan- 
tage from  the  top  of  Ben  Muidi 
Dhui.  We  are  here  in  the  spot  which 
to  us,  of  all  this  group  of  scenery,  ap- 
I>ears  to  be  the  most  remarkable,  as 
being  so  unlike  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  or  any  place  we  have  seen 
elsewhere.  The  narrowness  of  the 
glen  and  the  height  of  its  walled 
aides  are  felt  in  the  constrained  atti- 
tude in  which  we  look  up  on  either 
aide  to  the  top,  as  if  we  were  survey- 
ing some  object  of  interest  in  a  tenth 
story  window  of  our  own  High  Street. 
This  same  narrowness  imparts  a  sen- 
sation as  if  one  could  not  breathe 
fireely.  If  we  compare  this  defile  to 
another  of  the  grandest  mountain 
passes  in  Scotland — to  Glencoe,  we 
find  a  marked  difference  between  tiiem. 
Hie  scene  of  the  great  tragedy,  grand 
and  impressive  as  it  .is,  has  no  such 
nan'ow  walled  defiles.  The  moun- 
tains are  high,  but  they  are  <tf  the  sugar- 
loaf  shape  —  abrupt,  but  never  one 
mass  of  precipice  from  top  to  bottom. 
Cairn  Toul  resembles  these  hills,  though 
it  Is  considerably  more  precipitous; 
but  Brae  Riach  is  as  unlike  them  as  a 
tower  is  distinct  from  a  dome.  In 
this  narrow  glen  we  could  tell  of  sun- 
sets and  sunrises,  not  accompanied 
by  sndi  disagreeable  associations  as 
those  we  have  recorded  in  Glen  Avon. 
Picture  the  very  hottest  day  of  a  hot 
year.  The  journey  in  the  wide  burn- 
ing glen  up  from  the  Linn  of  Dee  has 
been  accomplished  only  with  the  aid 
of  sundry  plunges  in  the  deep,  cold 
pools,  whicn  the  stream  has  filled  with 


water  fresh  from  the  inner  chambers 
of  the  mountains.  The  moment  we 
enter  the  narrow  part  of  the  glen, 
though  the  sun  is  still  pretty  far  up  in 
the  heavens,  we  are  in  twilight  gloom. 
We  have  no  notice  of  his  leaving  the 
earth,  save  the  gradual  darkening  of 
all  things  around  us.  Then  the 
moon  is  up,  but  we  have  no  further 
consciousness  of  his  presence,  save 
that  the  sharp  peak  of  Cairn  Tool 
shows  its  outline  more  clearly  even 
than  by  daylight ;  and  a  lovely  roof  of 
light-blue,  faintly  studded  with  stars, 
contrasts  with  the  dark  sides  of  our 
rocky  chamber.  In  such  a  time,  when 
one  has  mounted  so  far  above  the 
level  of  the  waters  that  they  only 
make  a  distant  murmur — ^when  there 
is  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  any 
thing — it  is  strange  with  how  many 
mysterious  voices  the  mountain  y^ 
speaks.  Sometimes  there  is  a  mono- 
tonous and  continuous  rumble  as  if 
some  huge  stone,  many  miles  off,  were 
loosened  from  its  position,  and  tum- 
bling from  rock  to  rock.  Then  comes 
a  loud,  distinct  report  as  if  a  rock  had 
been  split ;  and  fieunt  echoes  of  strange 
wailings  touch  the  car,  as  if  this  so- 
lemn desert  were  frequented  at  night 
by  animals  as  little  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  island  as  the  nn- 
couth  wilds  in  which  they  live.  Bnt 
let  not  the  wanderer  indulge  in 
thoughts  of  this  description  beyond 
the  l^nnds  of  a  pleasant  imaginative-* 
ness.  Let  him  take  it  for  granted, 
that  neither  ca3rman  nor  rattlesnake 
will  disturb  lus  rest;  and  having 
pitched  on  a  dry  spot,  let  him  pluck  a 
large  quantity  of  heather,  making  up 
a  portion  of  it  in  bundles,  and  setting 
them  on  end  closely  packed  together 
with  the  flower  uppermost,  while  he 
reserves  the  rest  to  heap  over  himself. 
It  is  such  a  bed  as  a  prince  has  seldom 
the  good  fbrtune  to  take  his  rest  on ; 
and  if  the  wanderer  have  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  night  be  fine,  he  will 
sleep  far  more  soundly  than  if  he  were 
packed  on  the  fioor  of  a  bothy,  with 
ten  Highlanders  who  every  now  and 
then  are  giving  their  shoulders  ner- 
vous jerks  against  the  heather  stumps, 
or  scratching  the  very  skin  off  their 
wrists.  When  he  awakens,  he  finds 
himself  nearer  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Mulch  Dhui  than  he  had  probably 
supposed,  and  the  ascent  is  straight 
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and  simple.  He  may  be  there  to  see 
the  sun  rise,  a  sight  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  glories,  though  most  people 
prefer  seeing  the  event  from  some 
solitary  hill,  which,  like  Ben  Nevis, 
Shehallion,  or  the  Righi,  stands  alone, 
and  looks  round  on  a  distant  pano- 
rama of  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Dee. — The  river 
divides  again,  one  stream  coming 
tumbling  down  through  the  cleft  be- 
tween Cairn  Toul  and  Brae  Riach, 
called  the  Garchary  Bum.  The  other, 
less  precipitously  inclined,  comes  from 
between  Brae  Riach  and  Ben  Muich 
Dhui,  and  is  called  the  Larig.  Like 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  the  Dee  Ls  a 
liver  of  a  disputed  "source.  As  w^ 
shall  presently  find,  the  right  of  the 
Garchary  to  that  distinction  is  strongly 
maintained  by  pretty  high  authority  ; 
but  wc  are  ourselves  incfined  to  adopt 
the  Larig,  not  only  because  it  ap- 
peared to  us  to  contain  a  greater 
volume  of  water,  but  because  it  is 
more  in  the  line  of  the  glen,  and, 
though  rough  enough,  is  not  so  des- 
perately flighty  as  the  Garchary,  and 
docs  not  join  it  in  those  great  leaps 
which,  however  surprising  and  wor- 
thy of  admiration  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  are  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  river  des- 
tined to  pass  close  to  two  universities. 
Following  then  the  Larig  over  rocks 
and  rough  stones,  among  which  it 
chafes  and  foams,  wc  reach  a  sort  of 
barrier  of  stones  laid  together  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  the  regularity  of 
an  artificial  breakwater.  As  we  pass 
over  this  banier,  a  hollow  rumbling  is 
■  heard  beneath  ;  for  the  stream,  at  least 
at  ordinary  times,  finds  its  way  in 
many  rills  deep  down  among  the 
stones.  When  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  bank  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  cir- 
cular basin,  abrupt  and  deep,  but  full 
of  water  so  exquisitely  clear  that  the 

Sjbbly  bottom  is  every  where  visible, 
ere  the  various  springs,  passing  by 
their  own  peculiar  conduit-pipes  from 
the  centre  of  the  mountain,  meet 
together,  and  cast  up  their  waters 
into  the  round  basin^ne  can  see  the 
surface  disturbed  by  the  force  of  their 
gushing.  Soon  after  passing  these 
"  wells  of  Dee,"  we  are  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  of  Cairngorm,  and  join  the 
waters  which  run  to  the  Spey.  A 
path  leads   through  the   woods   of 


Rothiemurchus  to  Aviemore,  on  which 
the  nearest  house  is,  or  used  to  be, 
that  of  a  widow  named  Mackenzie, 
who  in  that  wide  solitude  extends  her 
hospitality  to  the  wa3rfar6ori  Blessings 
on  her !  may  her  stoup  never  be  dry, 
or  her  aumry  empty;  It  is  needless 
to  tell  the  traveller,  that  by  this  route 
be  may  approach  the  scenery  of  the 
Cairngorm  hills  from  Laggan,  Ran- 
noch,  and  other  places  near  Spey  side» 

The  claims  of  the  Gurchaiy  to  the 
leadership  are  supported  by  that  re- 
spectable topographer  Dr  Skene  Keith 
i— probably  on  account  of  his  own 
adventurous  ascent  of  that  turbulent 
stream,  which  we  shall  give  in  his 
own  words,  merely  premising  that  we 
suspect  he  was  mistaken  in  his  dis- 
covery that  the  well  he  saw  is  caUed 
"  Well  Dee." 

**At  two  o'clock  P.M.  we  set  out 
to  climb  the  mountain,  still  keeping 
in  sight  of  the  river.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
cataract,  whose  height  we  found  to  be 
one  thousand  feet,  and  which  con- 
tained about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
water  of  which  the  Garchary  was 
now  composed.  In  about  half  an 
hour  after,  we  perceived  that  the 
cataract  came  fh)m  a  lake  in  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Cairn  Toul, 
and  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
was  another  thousand  feet  above  the 
loch,  which,  is  called  Loch  na  Yonn, 
or  the  Blue  Lake.  A  short  time  after 
we  saw  the  Dee  (here  called  the^ 
Garchary  from  this  rocky  bed,  which 
signifies  in  Gaelic  the  rugged  quarry) 
tumbling  in  great  majesty  over  the 
mountain  down  another  cataract ;  or 
as  we  afterwards  found  it,  a  chain 
of  natural  cascades,  above  thirteen 
hundred  feet  high.  It  was  in  flood 
at  this  time  from  the  melting  of 
tlie  snow,  and  the  late  rains;  and 
what  was  most  remarkable,  an  arch 
of  snow  covered  the  narrow  glen 
from  which  it  tumbled  over  the  rocks. 
We  approached  so  near  to  the  cata- 
ract as  to  know  that  there  was  no 
other  lake  or  stream;  and  then  we 
had  to  climb  among  huge  rocks,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  ten  tons,  and  to 
catch  hold  of  the  stones  or  fragments 
that  projected,  while  we  ascended  In 
an  angle  of  seventy  or  eighty  degrees. 
A  little  before  four  o^clock  we  got  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  I  knew 
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to  be  Brae  Riach,  or  the  speckled 
mountain.  Here  we  found  the  highest 
well,  which  we  afterwards  learned 
was  called  Well  Dee,  and  other  five 
copious  fountains,  which  make  a  con- 
siderable stream  before  they  fall  over 
the  precipice.  We  sat  down  com- 
pletely exhausted,  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 
and  drank  of  the  highest  well,  which 
we  found  to  be  four  thousand  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  and  whose  fountain  was  only 
thirty-five  degrees  of  heat  on  the  17th 
of  July,  or  three  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  We  mixed  some  good 
whisky  with  this  water,  and  recruited 
our  strength  [a  very  judicious  pro- 
ceeding.] Then  we  poured  as  a  liba- 
tion into  the  fountain  a  little  of  the 
excellent  whisky  which  our  landlord 
had  brought  along  with  him  [a  very 
foolish  proceeding.]  After  resting 
half  an  hour,  we  ascended  to  the  top 
of  Brae  Riadi  at  five  p.m.,  and  found 
it  to  be  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea. 
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We  must  not  bid  farewell  to  this 
mountain  desert  without  asking  at- 
tention to  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
hiUs  connectea  with  a  disastrous  his- 
tory. In  many  places  the  declivities 
are  seamed  with  trenches  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  deep,  appearing  as  if  they 
were  made  by  a  gigantic  plough-share 
which,  inst^  of  sand,  casts  up  huge 
masses  of  rock  on  either  side,  in 
parallel  mounds,  like  the  morains  of 
a  glacier.  There  are  many  of  these 
fiim)w8  on  the  side  of  Ben  Muich 
Dhul,  nearest  to  the  Dee.  Though 
we  had  long  noticed  them,  it  was  not 
until  we  happened  to  be  in  that  dis- 
trict, immediately  after  the  great 
floods  of  1829,  that  we  were  forcibly 
told  of  the  peculiar  cause  of  this  ap- 
pearance. The  old  furrows  were  as 
they  had  been  before — the  stones, 
gray,  weather-beaten,  and  covered 
with  lichen,  while  heather  and  wild- 
flowers  grew  in  the  interstices.  But 
among  them  were  new  scaurs,  still 
like  fresh  wounds,  with  the  stones 
showing  the  sharpness  of  late  fracture, 
and  no  herbage  covering  the  blood-red 
colour  of  the  sand.  It  was  clear  fi-om 
the  venerable  appearance  of  the  older 
scaurs,  that  only  at  long  intervals  do 


the  elements  produce  this  formidable 
effect — at  least  many  years  had  passed 
since  the  last  instance  before  1829 
had  occun-ed.  The  theory  of  the 
phenomenon  appeared  to  be  pretty 
simple.  Each  spring  is  a  sort  of  stone 
cistern,  which,  through  its  peculiar 
duct,  sends  forth  to  one  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  water  it  re- 
ceives from  another.  If,  through 
inordinately  heavy  falls  of  rain,  there 
be  a  great  volume  of  water  pressing 
on  the  entrance  tubes,  the  expansive 
force  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  in- 
creases in  that  accumulating  ratio 
which  is  practically  exemplified  in  tiie 
hydraulic  press,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  water  bursts  forth  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  as  if  it  wei*e  a  staved 
barrel,  rending  rocks,  and  scattering 
their  shattered  fragments  around  like 
dust.  Hence  we  may  presume  arose 
these  fierce  pulsations  which  made 
the  rivers  descend  wave  on  wave. 
What  a  sight,  to  have  been  remem- 
bered and  thought  on  ever  after,  would 
it  have  been,  had  one  been  present  in 
this  workshop  of  the  storm  while  the 
work  was  going  on  I 

Now,  reader,  before  we  have  done* 
let  us  confess  that  there  are  many 
elements  that  we  like  to  meet  with  in 
such  things,  wherein  this  little  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  British 
local  scenery  is  deficient.  Fain  would 
we  have  given  it  a  more  hospitable 
tone,  telling  of  the  excellent  cookery 
at  this  inn,  and  the  good  wines  at  the 
next,  and  the  general  civility  expe- 
rienced at  the  third;  but  we  cast 
ourselves,  O  generous  reader!  on 
your  mercy.  How  could  we  describe 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  inns,  in  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  single  house 
— a  place  which,  like  the  Irish  mile- 
stone, is  ^^  fifteen  miles  from  inny 
where"  ? 

As  to  the  frequented  methods  of 
approach  towards  the  border  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  taken  under 
our  especial  patronage,  we  profess  not 
to  discuss  them,  leaving  the  public 
in  the  very  competent  hands  of  the 
Messrs  Anderson,  whose  *•*•  Guide  to 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land "  is,  in  relation  to  the  inhabited 
districts,  and  the  usual  tourists^  routes, 
all-sufficient  for  its  purpose. 


♦  Dr  Skene  Keith*8  Survey  of  Aberdeenthire,  p.  644. 
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Dear  Archy, — I  am  tempted  to 
write  you  a  letter  more  than  I  had 
originally  intended, — a  supplementary 
and  final  one. 

The  powers  which  we  have  seen 
employed  to  shake  the  nerves  and 
unsettle  the  mind  in  the  service  of 
superstition, — can  they  be  turned  to  no 
useful  purpose  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  account  of  the  two  most 
▼igorous  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  turn  the  elements  we  have 
been  considering  to  a  profitable  end. 
I  have  in  my  thoughts  the  invention 
of  ether-inhalation  and  the  induction 
of  trance  in  mesmerism.  The  witch 
narcotised  her  pupils  in  order  to  pro- 
duce in  them  delusive  visions;  the 
surgeon  stupifies  his  patient  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  an  operation  being  felt. 
The  fanatic  preacher  excites  convul- 
sions and  trance  in  his  auditory  to 
persuade  them  that  they  are  visited 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Mcsmer  produced 
the  same  effects  as  a  means  of  curing 
disease. 

Let  us  first  look  into  the  simpler 
problem  of  etlier-inhalation. 

It  occuiTcd  to  Mr  Jacksoi),  a  che- 
mist in  the  United  States,  that  it 
might  be  possible,  and  unattended  with 
risk,  so  to  stupify  a  patient  with  the 
▼apour  of  sidphuiic  ether  that  he 
might  undergo  a  surgical  operation 
without  i^fi*ering.  He  communicated 
the  idea  to  Mr  Morton,  a  dentist,  who 
carried  it  into  execution  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  patient  became  un- 
eonscious, — a  tooth  was  extracted; — 
no  sign  of  pain  escaped  at  the  time ; — 
there  was  no  recoRection  of  sufiering 
afterwards.  Led  by  the  report  of 
this  success,  in  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn of  1846,  Messrs  Bigelow,  Warren, 
and  Heywood  ventured  to  employ 
the  same  means  in  surgical  operations 
of  a  more  serious  description.  The 
results  obtained  on  these  occasions 
were  not  less  satisfactory  than  the 


first  had  been.  Since  then,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  this  inte- 
resting experiment  has  been  repeated 
in  nuQiberless  cases,  and  its  general 
success  may  be  considered  to  l^  esta- 
blished. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric* ether, 
present  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
those  produced  by  exposure  to  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  they  are  more  closely 
analogous  to  the  effects  of  inhaling 
nitrous  oxide ;  and  they  may  bo  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  those  of 
opium  and  alcoholic  liquora.  But 
the  patient  is  neither  in  the  state  of 
asphyxia,  nor  is  he  narcotised,  nor 
drunk.  The  effects  produced  are  pe- 
culiar, and  deserve  a  name  of  their  own. 

To  give  yon  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  etherisation, 
I  will  cite  three  or  four  instances  from 
a  report  on  this  subject  hy  Dr  Hey- 
felder,  Knight,  professor  of  medicine, 
and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic  at 
Erlangen. 

Dr  Heyfelder  himself,  a  strong  and 
healthy  man,  after  inhaling  the  vapour 
of  ether  for  a  minute,  experienced  an 
agreeable  warmth  in  his  whole  person ; 
after  the  second  minute,  he  felt  a 
disposition  to  coug|n,  and  diminution, 
of  ordinary  sensibility.  Then  an  im- 
pression supervened  that  some  great 
change  was  about  to  take  place  within 
him.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third 
minute,  he  lost  sensibility  and  con* 
sciousness.  Li  this  state  he  remained 
two  minutes.  The  pulse  was  unaffect- 
ed. Upon  coming  to  himself,  he  felt 
a  general  sense  of  exhaustion,  with 
weakness  of  the  back  and  knees.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  day  he  walked 
unsteadily,  and  his  mind  was  con- 
ftised. 

A.  T.,  aged  thirty-six,  a  tall  strong 
servant-maid,  after  inhaling  for  seven- 
teen minutes,  became  unconscious,  and 
appeared  not  to  feeT  a  trifling  wound 
with  a  surgical  needle.    In  a  minute 
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consciousness  returned.  She  laughed 
immoderately,  spoke  of  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  warmth,  and  said  she  had 
bad  pleasant  dreams.  The  puliio  was 
slower,  the  breathing  dcei)er,  during 
the  inhalation.  The  same  person 
upon  inhaling,  on  anotlier  occasion, 
with  a  better  apparatus,  became  in- 
sensible after  two  minutes.  The  eyes 
appeared  red  and  sufifuscd ;  a  carious 
tooth  was  then  extracted,  which  caused 
her  to  moan  slightly.  On  returning  to 
herself  she  complained  of  giddiness, 
but  said  she  had  experienced  none  but 
agreeable  feelings.  She  had  no  idea 
that  the  tooth  had  been  extract(Kl. 

K.  A.,  aged  twenty-nine,  upon  be- 
ginning the  inhalation,  showed  signs 
of  excitement,  but  in  nine  minutes  lay 
relaxed  like  a  corpse.  A  tooth  was 
extracted.  Two  minutes  afterwards  she 
awoke,  moaning  and  disturbed.  She 
stated  that  she  had  not  felt  the  extrac' 
turn  of  the  toothy  but  she  had  heard  it, 

C.  S.,  aged  twenty -two,  a  strong 
and  healthy  young  man,  a  student  of 
surgery,  on  commencing  the  inhala- 
tion, coughed,  and  there  was  a  flow 
of  saliva  and  of  tears.  In  three  and 
a  half  minutes  the  skin  appeared  in- 
sensible to  pain.  Consciousness  re- 
mained perfect  and  undisturbed.  The 
skin  was  warm ;  the  eyes  were  open ; 
the  hearing  as  usual;  the  speech, 
however,  was  difficult.  This  state 
continued  eighteen  minutes,  during 
which,  at  his  request,  two  teeth  with 
large  fangs  were  extracted.  He  held 
himself  perfectly  still.  He  said,  after- 
wards, that  he  felt  the  application  of 
the  instrument,  but  was  sensible  of  no 
pain^  during  the  extraction  of  the 
teeth. 

W.  S.,  aged  nineteen,  a  strong  and 
healthy  young  man,  a  law-student, 
after  inhaling  the  ether-vapour  a  mi- 
nute, began  to  move  his  arms  about, 
struck  lus  knees,  stamped  with  his 
feet,  laughed.  In  three  minutes  the 
laughter  and  excitement  had  increased. 
The  eyes  rolled,  he  sprang  up,  talked 
volubly;  the  pulse  was  strong  and 
frequent.  In  seven  minutes  he  breath- 
ed deeply,  the  eyelids  closed,  the 
puUe  sank.  In  eight  minutes  he  be- 
j(an  to  snore,  but  heard  when  called 
to.  In  nine  minutes  the  eyes  were 
fluffused ;  the  optic  axes  were  directed 
upwards  and  outwards.    At  the  end 


of  twelve  minutes  a  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted, when  he  utter^  an  exclama- 
tion and  laughed.  On  his  return  to 
himself,  he  said  that  he  had  J^  th€ 
laceration  or  tear,  but  had  experienced 
no  pain.  He  thought  he  had  been  at 
acaix>usal. 

If  I  add  to  these  sketches  that  the 
patient  sometimes  becomes  pale,  some- 
times flushed,  —  that  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  are  generally  dilated  and 
fixed,  sometimes  natural  and  fixed, 
sometimes  contracted,  —  that  violent 
excitement  sometimes  manifests  itself 
attended  with  the  persistence  or  even 
exaltation  of  the  ordinary  sensibility^ 
—  that  sometimes  hysteric  fits  are 
brought  on;  sometimes  a  state  re- 
sembling common  intoxication, — you 
will  have  had  the  means  of  forming  a 
sufficiently  exact  and  comprehensiTt 
idea  of  the  features  of  etherisation. 

Then,  if  we  exclude  the  cases  in 
which  excitement,  instead  of  coUapBe, 
is  induced,  and,  in  general,  caaee 
complicated  with  disorder  of  the 
head  or  chest,  it  appears  that  the 
inhalation  of  ether  is  not  attended 
with  questionable  or  injurious  conse- 
quences ;  and  that  it  places  the  patient 
in  a  condition  in  which  the  perfbnn<» 
ance  of  a  surgical  operation  may  be 
prudently  contemplated.  If  the  ope- 
ration requure  any  length  of  time,— 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  for  in- 
stance,— the  state  of  insensibility  may 
be  safely  maintained,  by  causing  the 
inhalation  to  be  resumed  as  often  as 
its  effects  begin  to  wear  off.  In  minor 
cases  of  surgery,  in  which  union  of  the 
wound  by  adhesion  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  operation — ^in  harelip, 
for  instance — an  exacter  comparison  is, 
perhaps,  requisite  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  relative  results  obtained  on 
etherised  and  non-etherised  patients. 
In  graver  cases,  some  of  which  always 
end  fatally,  symptoms,  again,  maj 
occasionally  supervene,  or  continue 
from  the  time  of  the  operation,  which 
arc  directly  attributable  to  the  ethe- 
risation. But,  In  all  probability,  the 
entire  proportion  of  recoveries  in 
etherised  cases  will  be  found  to  be 
increased,  through  the  injurious  effects 
being  averted  whicli  are  produced  by 
fear  and  suffering.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  saving  of  ha- 
man  life  will  be  thus  realised,  — 
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advantage  over  and  above  the  delive- 
rance from  pain  and  terror. 

So  the  invention  of  etherisation  de- 
serves to  be  rated  as  a  signal  benefit 
to  humanity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  lost  sight 
of»  that  the  invention  is  quite  in  its 
infancy;  and  that  any  sound  objec- 
tions which  may,  at  present,  be  raised 
against  it,  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
obviated  through  the  modifications  and 
improvements  of  which  it  is  no  doubt 
susceptible.  The  amount  of  success 
already  obtmned,  may  further  be  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  make  us  secure  that 
the  object  of  extinguishing  the  sufier- 
ings  of  surgery  will  never  again  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public.  One  item,  partial 
indeed,  but  a  tolerably  severe  one,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  physical  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  is  thus  so  far  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  got  rid  of. 

The  method  of  Mesmer  was  an 
attempt  to  cure  bodily  disease  by 
making  a  fcM-cible  impression  on  the 
nerves.  And  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  many  of  his  patients  were 
the  better  for  the  violent  snccussion 
of  the  system  which  his  developed 
practice  put  them  through. 

But  mesmerism  contained  two 
things,^~a  bold  empirical  practice  and 
a  mystical  theory.  Mesmer  strove, 
by  the  latter,  to  explain  the  effects 
which  his  practice  produced.  An  odd 
fate  his  method  and  his  theory  will 
have  had.  His  method  was  consi- 
dered, by  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  of  solid  importance;  his  theory  was 
for  the  most  part  ridiculed  as  that  of 
a  half-crazed  enthusiast  and  impostor. 
Kow,  no  reasonable  person  can  regard 
his  practice  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  rough  and  hazardous  experiment. 
But  his  theory,  in  the  mean  time, 
is  ceasing  to  be  absurd;  for  it  admits 
of  being  represented  as  a  very  respec- 
table anticipation  of  Von  Reichen- 
bach*s  recent  discoveries. 

Mesmer,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
was  bom  in  1734.  He  became  a 
student  at  Vienna,  where  his  turn  for 
the  mystical  led  him  to  the  studies  of 
alchemy  and  astrology.  In  the  year 
1766,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
influence  of  the  planets  upon  the 
human  frame.  It  contains  the  idea 
that  a  force  extends  throughout  space 
through  which  the  stars  can  afibct  the 
body.    In  attempting  to  identify  this 


force,  Mesmer  first  supposed  it  to  be 
electricity.     Afterwards,    about  the 
year  1773,  he  adopted  the  belief  that 
it  must  be  ordinary  magnetism.    So 
at  Vienna,  fh)m  1773  to  1775,  he  em- 
ployed the  practice  of  stroking  diseas- 
ed parts  of  the  body  with  magnets. 
But,  in  1776,  making  a  tour  in  Bava- 
ria and  Switzerland,  he  fell  in  with 
the  notorious  Father  Gassner,  who  had 
at  that  time  undertaken  the  cure  of 
the  blind  prince-bishop  of  Ratisboa 
by  exorcism.    Then  Mesmer  observed 
that,    without    employing  magnets, 
Gassner  obtained  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  effects  upon  the  human  body 
which  he  had  produced  with  their  aid. 
The  fact  was  not  lost  upon  him.    He 
threw  away  his  magnets,  and  hence- 
forth operated  with  the  hand  alone. 
In  1777,  his  reputation  alittle  damag- 
ed by  a  failure  .in  the  case  of  the 
musician     Faradies,     Mesmer     left 
Vienna,  and  the  following  year  betook 
himself  to  Pai-is.    The  great  success 
which  he  obtained  there  drew  upon 
him  the  indignation  and  jealousy  of  the 
faculty,  who  did  not  scruple  to  brand 
him  with  the  stigma  of  charlatanism. 
They  averred  that  he  threw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  his  method ;  but  perhaps  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  want  of  fairness  in 
the  proposed  inquiry.      He  refused^ 
from    the    government,  an    offer  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  to  divulge  hi» 
method ;  but  he  was  ready  to  explain 
it,  it  is  true,  under  a  pledge  of  secresy,. 
to  individuals  for  one  hundred  lonis.. 
But  his  practice  itself  gave  most  sup- 
port to  the  allegations  against  him. 
His  patients  were  received  and  treated 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  studied 
effect.  The  apartment,  hung  on  every 
side  with  mirrors,  was  dimly  lighted. 
A   profound   silence  was   observed^, 
broken  only  by  strains  of  music,  which 
occasionally  floated  through  the  rooms. 
The  patients  were  arranged  around  a> 
large  vessel,  which  contained  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  chemical  ingre- 
dients.     With   this  and  with  each 
other,  they  weiHJ  placed  in  relation,  by 
holding  cords  or  jointed  rods;  and 
among  them  moved  slowly  and  mys- 
teriously Mesmer  himself,   affecting 
one  by  a  touch,  another  by  a  look,  a 
third  by  continued  stroking  with  the 
hand,  a  fourth  by  pointing  at  him  witb 
a  rod. 
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Wliat  followed  is  easily  conceivable 
from  the  scenes  referred  to  in  my  last 
letter,  which  are  witnessed  at  religious 
revivals.  One  person  became  hyste- 
rical, then  another;  one  was  seized 
with  catalepsy,  then  others;  some 
with  convulsions;  some  with  palpi- 
ations  of  the  heart,  perspirations,  and 
other  bodily  disturbances.  These 
effects,  however  various  and  different, 
went  all  by  the  name  of  "  salutary  cri- 
ses." The  method  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  sick  person,  exactly  the  kind 
of  action  propitious  to  his  recovery. 
And  it  may  easily  be  ima^ned  that 
many  patients  found  themselves  better 
after  a  course  of  this  rude  empiricism; 
and  that  the  impression  made  by  these 
events,  passing  daily  in  Paris,  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  To  the 
ignorant  the  scene  was  full  of  wonder- 
ment. 

To  ourselves,  regarding  it  from  our 
present  vantage-ground,  it  contains 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  marvellous. 
We  discern  the  means  which  were 
in  operation,  and  which  are  theoreti- 
cally sufficient  to  produce  the  result. 
Those  means  consisted  ui, — ^first,  high- 
wrought  expectation  and  excited 
fancy,  enough  alone  to  set  some  of 
the  most  excitable  into  fits ; — secondly, 
the  contagious  power  of  nervous  dis- 
order to  cause  the  like  disorder  in 
others,  a  power  augmenting  with  the 
number  of  persons  infected; — third- 
ly, the  physical  influence  upon  the 
body  of  the  Od  force  discovered 
by  Von  Reichenbach,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance  by  chemical  de- 
composition, which  can  be  communi- 
cated to,  and  conveved  by  inanimate 
conductors,  and  which  finally  ema- 
nates with  great  vivacity  from  the 
subtle  chemistry  of  the  living  human 
frame  itself.  The  reality  of  this  third 
cause  you  must  allow  me  to  take  for 
granted  without  farther  explanation. 
Von  Reichenbach's  papers,  the  credit 
of  which  is  guaranteed  by  their  publi- 
cation in  Liebig  and  Wiihler's  Annals 
of  Chemistry,  have  been  now  some 
time  translated  into  English,  and  are 
in  the  hands  of  most  English  readers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jussieu,  the 
most  competent  judge  in  the  com- 
mission which,  in  1784  condemned 
mesmerism  as  a  scientific  imposition, 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  effects 
he  witnessed,  that  he  recommended 
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the  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  farther 
investigation  of  medical  men.  His 
objections  were  to  the  theory.  He 
laid  it  down,  in  the  separate  report 
which  he  made,  that  the  only  physical 
cause  in  operation  was  animal  heat ; 
curiously  overlooking  the  point,  that 
common  heat  was  not  capable  of  doing^ 
the  same  things,  and^hat,  therefore, 
the  effects  must  be  ounng  to  tfie  agency 
of  that  something  elseyf\ac\i  animal  heat 
contained  in  addition  to  common  heat. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mesmer 
through  his  minor  performances.  The 
relief  sometimes  obtained  by  stroking 
diseased  parts  with  the  hand  had  be- 
fore been  proclaimed  by  Dr  Grcato- 
rex,  whose  pretensions  had  no  less  an 
advocate  than  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle.  The  extraordinary  tales  of 
Mesmer^s  immediate  and  instantaneous 
personal  power  over  individuals  are 
probably  part  exaggeration,  part  the 
real  result  of  his  confidence  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  means  he  wielded. 
Mesmer  died  in  1815. 

Among  his  pupils,  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  ^jne,  was  the  Marquis 
de  Puysegur.  Returning  from  scrviug 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  this  young 
officer  found  mesmerism  the  mode  at 
Paris,  and  appears  to  have  become, 
for  no  other  reason,  one  of  the  initi- 
ated. At  the  end  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, he  professed  himself  to  be 
no  wiser  than  when  he  began;  and 
he  ridiculed  the  credulity  and  the  faith 
of  his  brothers,  who  were  stanch  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrine.  How- 
ever he  did  not  forget  his  lesson ;  and 
on  going,  the  same  spring,  to  his  estate 
at  Basancy,  near  Soissons,  he  took 
occasion  to  mesmerise  the  daughter  of 
his  agent,  and  another  young  person, 
for  the  toothach,  who  declared  them- 
selves, in  a  few  minutes,  cured.  This 
questionable  l^ocess  was  sufficient  to 
lead  M.  dc  Puysdgur,  a  few  days  after, 
to  try  his  hand  on  a  young  peasant 
of  the  name  of  Victor,  who  was  suffer- 
ing with  a  severe  fluxion  upon  the 
chest.  What  was  M.  de  Puysegur's 
surprise  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes,  Victor  went  off  into  a  kind 
of  tranquil  sleep,  without  crisis  or  con- 
vulsion, and  in  that  sleep  began  to 
gesticulate,  and  talk,  and  enter  into 
his  private  affairs.  Tlien  he  became 
sad  ;  and  M.  dc  Puysdgor  tried  men- 
tally to    inspure  lum  with  cheerful* 
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thoughts;  he  hummed  a  lively  tune 
to  himself,  inaudihly^  and  immediate- 
ly Victor  began  to  sing  the  air.  Vic- 
tor remained  asleep  for  an  hour,  and 
awoke  composed,  with  his  symptoms 
mitigated. 

The  case  of  Victor  revolutionised 
the  art  of  mesmerism.  The  large  part 
of  his  life  in  which  M.  Puys^gur  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  this  vein 
of  inquiry,  was  occupied  in  practising 
and  advocating  a  gentle  manipulation 
to  induce  sleep,  in  preference  to  the 
more  violent  crises.  I  have  no  plea  for 
telling  you  how  M.  de  Puysegur  served 
in  the  first  French  revoiutionaiy 
armies ;  how  he  quitted  the  service  in 
disgust ;  how  narrowly  he  escaped  the 
guUlotinc ;  how  he  lived  in  retirement 
afterwards,  benevolently  endeavour- 
ing to  do  good  to  his  sick  neighbours  by 
mesmerism ;  how  he  survived  the  Re- 
storation ;  and  how,  finally,  he  died  of  a 
cold  caught  by  serving  again  in  the  en- 
campment at  Rheims  to  assist  as  an 
old  militaire  at  the  sacre  of  Charles  X. 
For  he  had,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  mo- 
ment, fulfilled  his  mission  the  day  that 
he  put  Victor  to  sleep.  Ho  had  made  a 
vast  stride  in  advance  of  his  teacher. 
Not  but  that  Mesmer  must  frequently 
have  produced  the  same  efi'ect,  but  he 
had  parsed  it  over  unheeded,  as  one 
only  of  the  numerous  forms  of  salutary 
crisis ;  nor  that  M.  de  Puysdgur  him- 
self estimated,  or  that  the  knowledge 
had  then  been  brought  together  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  estimate, 
the  value,  or  the  real  nature  and 
meaning,  of  the  step  which  ho  had 
made.  To  himself  he  appeared  to  be 
largely  extending  the  domain  of  mes- 
merism, of  which  he  had,  in  truth, 
discovered  and  gone  beyond  the  limits. 

The  state  which  he  had  so  promptly 
and  fortunately  induced  in  Victor,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  common 
trance — the  commonest  form,  perhaps, 
of  the  great  family  of  nervous  disor- 
ders, to  which  ordinary  sleep-walking 
belongs,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
sketched  the  divisions  and  relations 
in  the  fifth  letter  of  this  *series.  All 
that  remains,  combining  originality 
and  value,  of  Mesmer's  art,  is,  that  it 
furnishes  the  surest  method  of  inducing 
this  particular  condition  of  the  system. 
Employed  with  col1atei*al  means  cal- 
culated to  shake  the  nerves  and  excite 
the  imagination,  mesmerism  causes 


the  same  variety  of  convulsive  and 
violent  seizures  which  extremes  of 
fanatical  firenzy  excite ;  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  a  gentle  form  and  manner, 
with  accessai'ies  that  only  soothe  and 
tranquillise,  the  most  plain  and  un- 
pretending form  of  trance  quietly  st^^ 
upon  t^e  scene. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  that  I 
seem  to  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  power  which  mesmerism  offers  us, 
of  producing  at  pleasure  mere  ordi- 
nary trance;  and,  unluckily,  it  is 
easy  to  overrate  that  importance;  be- 
cause, for  any  plan  we  are  yet  in  pos- 
session of,  the  induction  of  trance, 
through  mesmerism,  is,  in  truth,  a 
very  uncertain  and  capricious  affair. 
It  is  but  a  limited  number  of  persons 
who  can  be  affected  by  mesmerism ;  and 
the  good  to  be  obtained  from  the  pro- 
cess is  proportionately  limited. 

The  first  object  to  which  artificial 
induction  of  trance  may  be  turned,  is 
the  cure  or  alleviation  of  certain  forms 
of  disease. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  many 
so-called  cataleptic  cases,  a  conditioa 
of  violent  spasm  is  constantly  present, 
except  when  the  patient  falls  into  an 
alternative  state  of  trance.  The  spon- 
taneous  supervention  of  trance  relieves 
the  spasm, 

I  mentioned,  too,  in  the  fifth  letter  of 
this  series,  the  case  of  Henry  Engel- 
brecht,  who,  after  a  life  of  asceticism, 
and  a  week  of  nearly  total  abstinence, 
fell  into  a  death-trance.  On  waking 
from  it^  he  felt  refreshed  and  stronger. 

These  results  are  quite  intelligible. 
In  trance,  the  nervous  system  is  put 
out  of  gear.  The  strain  of  its  func- 
tions is  suspended.  Now,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  since  birth,  the  nervous 
system,  a  part  or  the  whole,  experi- 
ences entire  repose.  The  effect  of  this 
must  be  as  soothing  to  it,  as  is  to  a 
diseased  joint  the  disposing  it  in  a 
relaxed  position  on  a  pillow.  In  this 
state  of  profound  rest,  it  is  natural 
that  the  nervous  system  should  re- 
cruit its  forces;  that  if  previously 
weak  and  irritable,  it  should  emerge 
from  the  trance  stronger  and  more 
composed ;  that  the  induction  of  trance 
many  days  repeated,  and  maintained 
daily  an  hour  or  more,  should  finally 
enable  the  nerves  to  recover  any  ex- 
tent of  mere  loss  of  tone,  with  its 
dependent  morbid  excitability,  and  to 
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fihake  off  various  forms  of  disorder 
dependent  upon  tliat  cause.  So  might 
it  be  expected,  tliat  epilepsy,  that 
hysteric  and  cataleptic  fits,  that 
nervous  palsy,  that  tic-doloreox, 
when  caused  by  no  structural  im- 
pairment of  organ,  should  get  weak 
under  the  use  of  this  means-rTOther 
means,  of  course,  not  being  thereby 
excluded,  which  peculiar  features  of 
individual  cases  render  advisable. 
And  experience  justifies  this  raason- 
able  anticipation.  And  it  is  found 
practically  that,  for  purely  nervous 
disorders,  the  artificial  induction  of 
trance  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  efficient  remedy.  Nay,  in  cases 
of  a  more  serious  complexly,  where 
organic  disease  exists,  some  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  superfluous  nervous 
irritability  may  be  thus  allayed  and 
discarded.  Even  more  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  availability  of  this 
practice.  There  are  few  diseases  of 
any  kind,  and  of  other  parts,  in  which 
the  nervous  system  does  not,  primarily 
or  secondarily,  become  implicateci. 
And  so  far  does  disease  in  general 
contain  an  element  which  often  may 
be  reached  and  modified  with  salutAiy 
effect,  through  the  means  I  am  now 
advocating.  When  the  prejudices  of 
medical  men  against  the  artificial  in- 
duction of  trance  have  subsided,  and 
its  sanative  agency  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  diligently  studied,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  will  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  resources  of  medicine. 

In  surgery,  artificial  trance  is  capa- 
ble of  playing  a  not  less  important 
part  than  in  medicine. 

For,  as  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, an  ordinary  feature  of  trance  is 
the  entire  suspension  of  common  feel- 
ing. As  long  as  the  trance  is  main- 
tained, the  patient  is  impassive  to  all 
common  impressions  on  the  touch; 
the  smartest  electric  shock,  a  feather 
introduced  into  the  nose,  burning,  or 
cutting  with  a  knife,  excite  no  sensa- 
tion. So  that  surgical  operations  may 
be  performed  without  suffering  daring 
trance  just  as  in  the  stupor  produced 
by  the  ether  inhalation.  Then,  as 
trance  soothes  the  nerves,  the  patient, 
over  and  above  the  extinction  of  pain, 
is  in  a  fitter  state  than  otherwise  for 
the  infliction  of  ph3rsical  violence. 
Likewise  the  tranee  may  be  induced 
not  only  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 


bat  with  equal  safety  on  all  the  sub- 
sequent occasions  when  the  wound 
has  to  be  disturbed  and  dressed,  —  so 
that,  in  addition,  all  the  after  suffering 
attendant  upon  great  operations  may 
be  thus  avoided.  The  drawback 
against  the  method,  is  the  uncertainty 
there  exists  of  being  able  to  induce 
trance  artificially  in  any  given  case. 
But  the  trial  is  sdways  worth  making; 
and  the  number  who  can,  with  a  little 
patience,  be  put  thus  as  it  were  to  sleep, 
is  undoubtedly  greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  most  celebrated  case  in  which 
an  operation  has  been  performed  upon 
a  patient  in  the  state  of  artificial 
trance,  is  that  of  Madame  Plantin. 
She  was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and 
laboured  under  scirrhus  of  the  breast. 
She  was  prepared  for  the  operation  by 
M.  Chapelain,  who  on  several  succes- 
sive days  threw  her  into  trance  by  the 
ordinary  mesmeric  manipulations. 
She  was  then  like  an  ordinary  sleep- 
walker, and  would  converse  with  in- 
difference about  the  contemplated 
operation,  the  idea  of  which,  when  she 
was  in  her  natural  state,  filled  her  with 
terror.  The  operation  of  removing  the 
diseased  breast  was  performed  at 
Pai-is  on  the  12th  of  April  1829,  by 
M.  Jules  Cloquet :  it  lasted  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  the  patient  in  her  trance 
conversed  calmly  with  M.  Cloqnet, 
and  exhibited  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
suffering.  Her  expression  of  counte- 
nance did  not  change,  nor  were  the 
voice,  the  breathing,  or  the  pulse,  at 
all  affected.  After  the  wound  was 
dressed,  the  patient  was  awakened 
from  the  trance,  when,  on  learning 
that  the  operation  was  over,  and  see- 
ing her  children  round  her,  Madame 
Plantin  was  affected  with  considerable 
emotion:  whereupon  M. Chapelain,  to 
compose  her,  put  her  back  into  the 
state  of  trance. 

I  copy  the  above  particulars  from 
DrFoissac's  ^^  Rapports  et  Discussions 
de  r  Academie  Royale  de  Medicine  sur  le 
Magnetisme  Animal^  —  Paris,  1833. 
"  My  friend,  Dr  Warren  of  Boston,  in- 
formed me  that,  being  at  Paris,  he  had 
asked  M.  Jules  Cloquet  if  the  stonr 
were  true.  M.  Cloquet  answeredi 
"  Perfectly."  "  Then  why,"  said  Dr 
Warren,  "  have  you  not  repeated  the 
practice?"  M. Cloquet  replied,  "that 
he  had  not  dared:  that  the  pre- 
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judice  against  mesmerism  was  so 
strong  at  Paris,  that  he  probably 
would  have  lost  his  reputation  and  his 
income  by  so  doing." 

Here,  then,  we  discover  two  pur- 
poses of  partial,  indeed,  but  signal 
utility,  compassable  by  the  induction 
of  trance,  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
inquiry  into  its  utility.  It  will  appear 
by-and-by  that  this  resource  promises 
to  afifbrd  yet  farther  assistance  to  the 
physician.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
look  at  a  relation  of  the  subject  which 
may  appear  more  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  in 
ordinary  trance,  the  relations  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  nervous  system  are 
altered ;  that  the  laws  of  sensation 
and  perception  are  suspended,  or  tem- 
porarily changed ;  that  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  gain  new  powers.  For  a  long 
time  we  had  to  trust  to  the  chance 
turning  up  of  cases  of  spontaneous 
ti'ance,  in  the  experience  of  physicians 
of  observation,  for  any  light  we  could 
hope  would  be  thrown  on  those  extra- 
ordinary phenomena.  Now  we  pos- 
sess around  us,  on  every  side,  adequate 
opportunities  for  completely  elucida- 
ting these  events,  if  we  please  to  em- 
ploy them.  The  philosopher,  when 
his  speculations  suggest  a  new  ques- 
tion to  be  put,  can  summon  the 
attendance  of  a  trance,  as  easily  as 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Iliad  summoned  a 
dream.  Or,  looking  out  for  two  or 
three  cases  to  which  the  induction  of 
trance  may  be  beneficial,  the  physician 
may  have  in  his  house  subjects  for  per- 
petual reference  and  daUy  experiment. 

A  ^ntleman  with  whom  I  have 
long  been  well  acquainted,  for  many 
yeai-s  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  a  northern  county,  of  which 
the  last  year  he  was  High  Sheriff,  has, 
like  M.  de  Puys^gur,  amused  some  of 
his  leisure  hours,  and  benevolently 
done  not  a  little  good,  by  taking  the 
ti*ouble  of  mesmerising  invalids,  whom 
he  has  thus  restored  to  health.  In 
constant  correspondence  with,  and 
occasionally  having  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  gentleman,  I  have  learned 
from  him  the  common  course  in  which 
the  new  powers  of  the  mind  which 
belong  to  trance  are  developed  under 
its  artificial  induction.  The  sketch 
which  I  propose  to  give  of  this  subject 
will  be  taken  ft*om  his  descriptions, 


which,  I  should  observe,  tally  in  all 
essential  points  with  what  I  meet 
with  in  French  and  German  authors. 
The  little  that  I  have  myself  seen  of 
the  matter,  I  will  mention  prelimina- 
rily ;  the  most  astounding  things,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  safer  to  shelter  under  the 
authority  of  Petetin,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  ignorance 
of  mesmerism^  described  these  pheno- 
mena as  they  came  before  him  sponta^ 
neously  in  catalepsy. 

The  method  of  inducing  trance  that 
is  found  to  be  most  successful,  is  to  sit 
immediately  fronting,  and  close  to  the 
patient,  holding  his  hands  or  thumbs, 
or  pointing  the  extended  hands  to- 
wards his  forehead,  and  slowly  moving 
them  in  passes  down  his  face,  shoul- 
ders, and  arms.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  force  brought  into  operation  on 
this  occasion,  is  the  Od  force  of  Von 
Reichenbach.  So  the  patients  some- 
times speak  of  seeing  the  luminous 
aura  proceeding  from  the  finger-points 
of  the  operator,  which  Von  Reichen- 
bach's  performers  described.  There 
are  many  who  are  utterly  insensible 
to  this  agency.  Others  are  sensible  of 
it  in  slight,  and  in  various  ways.  A 
small  proportion,  three  in  ten  perhaps, 
are  susceptible  to  the  extent  of  being 
thrown  into  trance. 

In  some,  a  common  fit  of  hysterics 
is  produced.  In  others,  slight  head- 
ach,  and  a  sense  of  weight  on  the  eye- 
brows, and  difiiculty  of  raising  the 
eyelids  supervene. 

In  one  young  woman,  whom  I  saw 
mesmerized  for  the  first  time  by 
Dupotel,  nothing  resulted  but  a  sense 
of  pricking  and  tingling  wherever  he 
pointed  with  his  hand ;  and  her  arm  on 
one  or  two  occasions  jumped  in  the 
most  natural  and  conclusive  manner,, 
when,  her  eyes  being  covered,  he 
directed  his  outstretched  finger  to  it. 

A  gentleman,  about  thirty  yeai-s  of 
age,  when  the  mesmerizer  held  his 
outstretched  hands  pointed  to  his  head, 
experienced  no  disposition  to  sleep  ;^ 
but  in  two  or  three  minutes,  he  began 
to  shake  his  head  and  twist  his 
features  about ;  at  last,  his  head  was 
jerked  from  side  to  side,  and  forwards 
and  backwards,  with  a  violence  that 
looked  alarming.  But  he  said,  when 
it  was  over,  that  the  motion  had  not 
been  unpleasant ;  that  he  had  moved 
in  a  sort  voluntarily;    although  ho 
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could  not  refrain  from  it.  If  the 
hands  of  the  operator  were  pointed 
to  his  arm  instead  of  his  head,  the 
same  violent  jerks  came  in  it,  and 
gradually  extended  to  the  whole  body. 
I  asked  him  to  try  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence, by  holding  his  arm  out  in  strong 
muscular  tension.  This  had  the  effect 
of  retarding  the  attack  of  the  jerks, 
but,  when  it  came  on,  it  was  more  vio- 
lent than  usual. 

A  ser\'ant  of  mine,  aged  about 
twenty-five,  was  mesmerized  by  La- 
fontaine,  for  a  full  half  hour,  and,  no 
effect  appearing  to  be  produced,  I  told 
him  he  might  rise  from  the  chair,  and 
leave  us.  On  getting  up,  he  looked 
uneasy  and  said  his  arms  were  numb. 
They  were  perfectly  paralysed  from 
the  elbows  downwards,  and  numb  to 
the  shoulders.  This  was  the  more 
satisfactory,  that  neither  the  man  him- 
self, nor  Lafontaine,  nor  the  four  or 
five  spectators,  expected  this  result. 
The  operator  triumphantly  drew  a  pin 
and  stuck  it  into  the  roan^s  hand, 
which  bled  but  had  no  feeling.  Then 
heedlessly,  to  show  it  gave  pain,  La- 
fontaine stuck  the  pin  into  the  man*s 
thigh,  whose  flashing  eye,  and  half 
suppressed  growl,  denoted  that  the 
aggression  would  certainly  have  been 
returned  by  another,  had  the  arm 
which  shoidd  have  done  it  not  been 
really  powerless.  However,  M.  La- 
fontaine made  peace  with  the  man, 
by  restoring  him  the  use  and  feeling 
of  his  arms.  This  was  done  by  dust- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  by  quick  trans- 
verse motions  of  his  extended  hands. 


emerges  from  the  state  of  trance-sleep 
into  trance  half- waking;  a  rapidity 
of  development  which  I  am  persuaded 
occurs  much  more  frequently  among 
the  French  than  with  the  English  or 
Germans.  English  patients,  especially, 
for  the  most  part  require  a  long  course 
of  education,  many  sittings,  to  have 
the  same  powers  drawn  out.  And 
these  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
cases.  I  will  describe  from  Mr  Wil- 
liamson*s  account,  the  course  he  has 
usually  followed  in  developing  his 
patient's  powers,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  have  manifested  themselves. 

On  the  first  day,  perhaps,  nothing 
can  be  elicited.  But  after  some 
minutes  the  stupor  seems  as  it  were 
less  embarrassing  to  the  patient,  who 
appears  less  heavily  slumbrous,  and 
breathes  lighter  again  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  reverse,  particularly  if  the  patient 
is  epileptic ;  after  a  little,  the  breath- 
ing may  be  deeper,  the  state  one 
of  less  composure.  Pointing  with 
the  hands  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
laying  the  hands  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  slowly  moving  them  on  the  arms 
down  to  the  hands,  the  whole  with  the 
utmost  quietude  and  composure  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  will  dispel 
the  oppression. 

And  the  interest  of  the  first  sitting 
is  confined  to  the  process  of  awaken- 
ing the  patient,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  phenomena  of  the 
whole.  The  operator  lays  his  two 
thumbs  on  the  space  between  the  eye- 
brows, and  as  it  were  vigorously 
smooths  or  irons  his  eyebrows,  nib- 


In  five  minutes  nothing  remained  of    bing   them   from   within,    outwards 
the  palsy  but  a  slight  stiffness,  which    seven  or  eight  times.    Upon  this,  the 


gradually  wore  off  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

Genuine  and  ordinary  trance,  I  have 
seen  produced  by  the  same  manipu- 


patient  probably  raises  his  head  and 
his  eyebrows,  and  draws  a  deeper 
breath  as  if  he  would  yawn ;  he  is 
half  awake,  and  blowing  upon  the  cye- 


lations  in  from  three  minutes,  to  half    lids,  or  the  repetition  of  the  previona 


an  hour.  The  patient^s  eyelids  have 
dropped,  he  has  appeared  on  the  point 
of  sleeping,  but  he  has  not  sunk  back 
upon  his  chair ;  then  he  has  continued 
to  sit  upright,  and  seemingly  perfectly 
insensible  to  the  loudest  sound  or  the 
acutest  and  most  startling  impres- 
sions on  the  sense  of  touch.  The  pulse 
is  commonly  a  little  increased  in  fre- 
quency; the  breathing  is  sometimes 
heavier  than  nsual. 

Occasionally,  as  in  Yictor^s  case, 
the  patient  quickly  and  spontaneously 


operation,  or  dusting  the  forehead  by 
smart  transverse  wavings  of  the  hand, 
or  blowing  upon  it,  causes  the  patient's 
countenance  to  become  animated ;  the 
eyelids  open,  he  looks  about  him,  re- 
cognises you,  and  begins  to  speak. 
If  any  feeling  of  heaviness  remains, 
any  weight  or  pain  of  the  forehead, 
another  repetition  of  the  same  mani- 
pulations sets  all  right.  And  yet  this 
patient  would  not  have  been  awaken- 
ed, if  a  gun  had  been  fired  at  his  caT) 
or  his  arm  had  been  cut  off. 
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At  the  next  Btttmg,  or  the  next  to 
tiist,  the  living  stitne  begins  to  wake 
in  its  tranced  life.  The  operator  holds 
one  hand  over  the  opposite  hand  of 
his  patient,  and  makes  as  if  he  wonld 
draw  the  patient*s  hand  upwards, 
raising  his  own  with  short  snceessive 
jerks,  yet  not  too  abmpt.  Then  the 
patient's  hand  begins  to  follow  his ; 
and  often  having  ascendedsome inches, 
stops  in  the  air  catalq>tic.  This  fixed 
state  is  always  relieved  by  transverse 
brushings  with  the  hand,  or  by  breath- 
ing in  addition,  on  the  rigid  limb. 
And  it  is  most  cnrioos  to  see  the  wh<^ 
bodily  frame,  over  which  spasmodic 
rigidness  may  have  crept,  thos 
tluiwed  joint  by  joint.  Th«i  the  first 
effect  shown  commonly  is  this  motion, 
the  patient^s  hand  following  the  ope- 
rator's. At  the  same  sitting,  he 
begins  to  hear,  and  there  is  intelli- 
gence in  his  countenance,  when  the 
operator  pronoances  his  name :  per- 
haps his  lips  move,  and  he  begins  to 
answer  pertinently  as  in  ordinary 
sleep-walking.  Bat  he  hears  the 
operator  alone  best,  and  him  even  in 
s  whisper.  Your  voice,  if  you  shout, 
he  does  not  hear:  unless  you  take  the 
operator's  hand,  and  then  he  hears 
you  too.  In  general,  however,  now 
the  proximity  of  others  seems  in  some 
way  to  be  sensible  to  him ;  and  he 
appears  imeasy  when  they  crowd  dose 
npon  him.  It  seems  that  the  foroe  of 
the  relation  between  the  operator  and 
his  patient  naturally  goes  on  increas- 
ing, as  the  powers  of  the  sleep-walko' 
are  developed;  but  that  ibis  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  and  depends 
upon  its  being  encouraged  by  much 
commerce  between  them,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  from  joining  in  this 
trance -communion. 

And  now  the  patient — ^beginning  to 
wake  in  trance,  hearing  and  answering 
the  questions  of  the  operator,  moving 
each  limb,  or  rising  even,  as  the  ope- 
rator's hand  is  raised  to  draw  him  into 
obedient  following — enters  into  a  new 
relation  with  his  mesmeriser.  He 
adopts  sympathetically  every  vokmtary 
movement  of  the  oAer,  When  the 
latter  rises  from  his  chair,  he  rises ; 
when  he  sits  down,  he  sits  down  ;  if 
he  bows,  he  bows ;  if  he  make  a  gri- 
mace, he  makes  the  same.  Yet  his 
eyes  are  closed.  He  certainly  does 
not  see.    His  mind  has  interpenetra- 
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ted  to  a  small  extent  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  operator ;  and  is  in  rda- 
tion  with  his  voluntary  nerves  and 
the  anterior  half  of  his  cranio-spinal 
cIiokL  (These  are  the  organs  by 
which  the  impulse  to  voluntary  motion 
is  conveyed  and  originated.)  IVuther 
into  the  other's  being,  he  has  not  yet 
got.  So  he  does  not  what  the  otiter 
tkMs  of,  or  wishes  him  to  do;  but  only 
what  the  other  either  does,  or  goes 
through  the  mental  part  of  doing.  So 
yietor  sang  the  air,  which  M.  de 
Pnys^ur  only  mentally  hnnuned. 

The  next  strange  phenomenon 
marks  that  the  mind  of  the  untranced 
patient  has  interpenetrated  the  ner* 
vous  83rstem  of  the  other  a  step  farther , 
and  is  in  relation  besides  with  the 
posterior  half  of  the  cranio-spinal 
chord  and  its  nerves.  For  now  the 
entranced  person,  who  has  no  feeling, 
or  taste,  or  smell  of  his  own,  feehs^ 
tasteSy  and  smells  every  thimg  that  is 
made  to  teUon  the  senses  of  the  operas 
tor.  If  mustard  or  sugar  be  put  in 
his  own  mouth,  he  seems  not  to  know 
that  they  are  there;  if  mustard  is 
placed  on  the  tongue  of  the  operator, 
the  entranced  person  expresses  great 
disgust,  and  tries  as  if  to  spit  it  out. 
The  same  with  bodily  pain.  If  yon 
pluck  a  hair  from  the  op^erator's  head, 
the  other  complains  of  the  pain  yon 
give*  Aon. 

To  state  in  the  closest  way  what 
has  happened  —  the  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  motion  and  sympathetic 
sensation,  thus  di^layed,  are  exactly 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
if  the  mind  or  conscious  piTuctple  of 
the  entranced  person  were  brought 
into  relation  with  the  cranio-spinal 
chord  of  the  operator  and  its  nerves, 
and  with  no  farther  portion  of  his 
nervous  system.  Later,  it  will  be  seen 
the  inteipenetration  can  extend  far- 
ther. 

But  before  this  happens,  a  new 
phenomenon  manifests  itself,  not  of  a 
sympathetic  character.  The  operator 
contrives  to  wake  the  entranced  per- 
son to  the  knowledge  that  he  poss^ses 
new  faculties.  He  develops  in  him 
new  organs  of  sensatum^  or  rather 
helps  to  hasten  his  recognition  of  their 
possession. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
many  and  many  who  can  be  thrown 
into  trance  wfll  not  progress  so  far  as 
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to  the  present  step.  Others  make  a 
tantalising  half  advance  towards 
reaching  it  ^ws;  and  then  stop.  Thej 
are  asked,  ^^  Do  jon  see  any  thing  ?  " 
After  some  days  at  length,  they  an- 
swer *' Yes*'— "What?  "  "A  light." 
•»  Where  is  the  light?  "  Then  they  in- 
timate its  place  to  be  either  before 
them,  or  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  or 
behind  one  ear,  or  quite  behind  the 
bead.  And  they  describe  the  colour 
of  the  light,  which  is  commonly 
yellow.  And  each  day  it  occupies  the 
same  direction,  and  is  seen  equally 
when  the  room  is  light  or  dark.  Their 
eyes  in  the  mean  time  are  closed. 
And  here,  with  many,  the  phenomenon 
stops. 

But,  with  others,  it  goes  thus 
strangdy  farther.  In  this  light  they, 
begin  to  discern  objects,  or  they  see 
whatever  is  presented  to  them  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  lies, 
whether  before  the  forehead  or  at  the 
crown  of  the  head,  or  wherever  it  may 
be.  Sometimes  the  range  of  this  new 
sense  is  very  limited,  and  the  object 
to  be  seen  must  be  held  near  to  the 
new  organ.  Sometimes  it  must  touch 
it ;  generally,  however,  the  sense  com- 
mands what  the  eye  would,  if  it  were 
placed  there. 

One  tries  first  to  escape  the  impro- 
bability of  an  extempore  organ  of 
sense  being  thus  established,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  mind  of  the  entranced 
person  has  only  penetrated  a  little 
deeper  than  before  into  yours,  and 
perceives  what  you  see.  But  I  had 
the  following  experiment  made,  which 
excludes  this  solution  of  the  pheno- 
menon. The  party  standing  behind 
the  entranced  person,  whose  use  it 
was  to  see  with  the  back  of  her  head, 
held  behind  him  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
then,  drawing  one  of  them,  presented 
it,  without  seeing  it  himself,  to  her 
new  organ  of  vision.  She  named  the 
card  justly  each  time  the  experiment 
was  repeated. 

The  degree  of  light  suiting  this  new 
vision  varies  in  different  cases:  some- 
times bright  daylight  is  best;  gene- 
rally they  prefer  a  moderate  light. 
Some  distinguish  objects  and  colours 
in  alight  so  obscure  that  the  standers- 
by  cannot  distinguish  the  same  with 
their  eyes. 

The  above  phenomena  have  been, 
over  and  over  again,  yerified  by  the 


gentleman  whom  I  before  referred  to, 
Mr  J.  W.Williamson  of  Whickham;  and 
not  only  have  I  received  the  accounts 
of  them  from  himself,  but  from  two 
other  gentlemen,  who  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed their  manifestation  in  patients 
at  Mr  Williamson's  residence. 

A  parallel  transposition  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  I  will  exemplify  from  the 
details  of  a  case  of  catalepsy,  or  sponta- 
neous trance,  as  they  are  given  by  the 
observer,  Dr  Petetin,  an  eminent  dvil 
and  military  pliysician  of  Lyons,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  Medical 
Society.  The  work  in  which  they  are 
given  is  entitled,  "  Memoire  sur  la 
Catalepsie.     1787." 

M.  Petetin  attended  a  young  married 
lady  in  a  sort  of  fit.  She  lay  seem- 
ingly unconscious ;  when  he  raised 
her  arm,  it  remained  in  the  air  where 
he  placed  it.  Being  put  to  bed,  she 
commenced  singing.  To  stop  her,  the 
doctor  placed  her  limbs  each  in  a 
different  position.  This  embarrassed 
her  considerably,  but  she  went  on 
singing.  She  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible. Pinching  the  skin,  shouting  in 
her  ear,  nothing  aroused  her  attention. 
Then  it  happened  that,  in  arranging 
her,  the  doctor's  foot  slipped ;  and,  as  he 
recovered  himself,  half  leaning  over 
her,  he  said,  "  how  provoking  we  can't 
make  her  leave  off  singing!"  "Ah, 
doctor,"  she  cried,  "  don't  be  angry  I 
T  won't  singanymore,"and  she  stopped. 
But  shortly  she  began  again ;  and  in 
vain  did  the  doctor  implore  her,  by 
the  loudest  entreaties,  addressed  to 
her  ear,  to  keep  her  promise  and  de- 
sist. It  then  occmTcd  to  him  to  place 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  when 
she  heard  him  before.  He  raised  the 
bed-clothes,  bent  his  head  towards 
her  stomach,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Do  you,  then,  mean  to  singforever?"" 
"  Oh,  what  pain  you  have  given  me !  ** 
she  exclaimed — "  I  implore  you  speak 
lower;"  at  the  same  time  she  passed 
her  hand  over  the  pit  of  her  stomach. 
"  In  what  way,  then,  do  you  hear?  " 
said  Dr  Petetin.  "  Like  any  one  else," 
was  the  answer.  "  But  I  am  speak- 
ing to  your  stomach."  "Is  it  pos- 
sible!" she  said.  He  then  tried  again 
whether  she  could  hear  with  her  ears,, 
speaking  even  through  a  tube  to  aggra- 
vate his  voice; — she  heard  nothings 
On  his  asking  her,  at  the  pit  of  her 
stomach,  if  she  had  not  heard  him, — 
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•*  No,"  said  she,  "  I  am  indeed  un- 
fortunate." 

A  cognate  phenomenon  to  the  above 
is  the  conversion  of  the  patienfs  new 
sense  of  vision  in  a  direction  inwards. 
He  looks  into  hipaself,  and  sees  his 
own  inside  as  it  were  illuminated  or 
transfigured. 

A  few  days  after  the  scene  just 
described,  Dr  Petetin's  patient  had 
another  attack  of  catalepsy.  She  still 
heard  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  but 
the  manner  of  hearing  was  modified. 
In  the  mean  time  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed astonishment.  Dr  Petetin 
inquired  the  cause.  "  It  is  not  diflS- 
cult,"  she  answered,  "to  explain  to 
you  why  I  look  astonished.  I  am 
singing,  doctor,  to  divert  my  atten- 
tion from  a  sight  which  appals  me. 
I  see  my  inside,  and  the  strange  forms 
of  the  organs,  surrounded  with  a  net- 
work of  light.  My  countenance  must 
express  what  I  feel, — astonishment 
and  fear.  A  physician  who  should 
have  my  complaint  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  would  think  himself  fortunate, 
as  nature  would  reveal  all  her  secrets 
to  him.  If  he  was  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  would  not,  as  I  do,  desire 
to  be  quickly  well."  "  Do  you  see 
your  heart  ?  "  asked  Dr  Petetin.  '  *  Yes, 
there  it  is;  it  beats  at  twice;  the  two 
sides  in  agreement;  when  the  upper 
part  contracts,  the  lower  part  swells, 
and  immediately  after  that  contracts. 
The  blood  rushes  out  all  luminous, 
and  issues  by  two  great  vessels  which 
are  but  a  little  apart." 

There  are  many  cases  like  the  above 
on  record,  perfectly  attested.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  the  facts.  We 
have  no  resource  but  to  believe-them. 
Things  if  possible  still  more  marvel- 
lous remain  behind.  The  more  ad- 
vanced patient  penetrates  the  scnsoria 
of  those  around  her,  and  knows  their 
thoughts  and  all  the  folds  of  their 
characters.  She  is  able,  farther,  to 
perceive  objects,  directly,  at  consider- 
able— indefinite  distances.  She  can 
foresee  coming  events  in  her  own 
health.  Finally,  she  can  feel  and  dis- 
cern, by  a  kind  of  intuition,  what  is 
the  matter  with  another  person  either 
"brought  into  her  presence,  or  who  is, 
in  certain  other  ways,  identified  by 
her.  As  the  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  these  faculties  by  entranced 
persons  is  complete,  and  admits  of  no 


question,  an  important  use,  I  repeat, 
of  the  artificial  induction  of  trance  is, 
that  it  will  multiply  occasions  of  sift- 
ing this  extraordinary  field  of  psycho- 
logical inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  not  trespass 
upon  your  patience  farther,  nor  weary 
you  with  farther  instances,  beyond 
giving  the  sequel  of  the  case  of  cata- 
lepsy of  which  I  have  above  mentioned 
some  particulars.  You  will  see  in  it 
a  shadowing  out  of  most  of  the  other 
powers,  which  I  have  said  are  occa- 
sionally manifested  by  persons  in 
trance,  which  sometimes  attain  an 
extraordinary  vigour  and  compass,  and 
which  are  maintained,  or  are  main- 
tainable, for  several  years,  being  ma- 
nifested for  that  time,  though  not 
without  caprice  and  occasional  entire 
failures,  on  the  patient  reverting  to 
the  entranced  condition.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  what  fol- 
lows is,  that  it  is  evident  M.  Petetin 
was  entirely  unacquainted  'with  mes- 
merism ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  all  but  discovered  and  deve- 
loped the  art  of  mesmeric  manipula- 
tion himself. 

The  following  morning,  (to  give  the 
latter  part  of  the  case  of  catalepsy,) 
the  access  of  the  fit  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Petetin  arrived  later  than 
usual ;  he  announced  hunself  by  speak- 
ing'to  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  (by 
which  he  was  heard.)  "  You  are  a 
very  lazy  person  this  morning,  doc- 
tor," said  she.  "  It  is  true,  madam ; 
but  if  you  knew  the  reason,  you  would 
not  reproach  me."  "  Ah,"  said  she, 
"  I  perceive,  you  have  had  a  headach 
for  the  last  four  hours ;  it  will  not 
leave  you  till  six  in  the  evening.  You 
are  right  to  take  nothing ;  no  human 
means  can  prevent  its  running  its 
course."  "  Can  you  tell  me  on  which 
side  is  the  pain?"  said  Petetin.  "  On 
the  right  side ;  it  occupies  the  temple, 
the  eye,  the  teeth :  I  warn  you  that 
it  will  invade  the  left  eye,  and  that 
you  will  suffer  considerably  between 
three  and  four  o'clock;  at  six  you  will 
be  free  from  pain."  The  prediction 
came  out  litei-^ly  true.  "  If  you  wish 
me  to  believe  you,  you  must  tell  me 
what  I  hold  in  my  hand?"  "I  sec 
through  your  hand  an  antique  medal.'' 

Petetin  inquired  of  his  patient  at 
what  hour  her  own  fit  would  cease :  "  at 
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her  relief,  and  it  never  occurred  to  M. 
Petetin  to  inquire  of  her  how  he 
should  treat  her.  At  length,  with 
some  vague  idea  that  she  sufi^red  from 
too  great  electric  tension  of  the  brain, 
he  tried,  fantastically  enough,  the^ 
effect  of  making  deep  inspirations,^ 
standing  close  in  front  of  the  patient. 
No  effect  followed  from  this  absurd 
proceeding.  Then  he  placed  one  hand 
on  the  forehead^  the  oAer  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  of  the  patient^  and  conti- 
nued his  inspirations.  The  patient 
now  opened  her  eyes;  her  features 
lost  their  fixed  look;  she  rallied 
rapidly  from  the  fit,  which  lasted  but 
a  few  minutes  instead  of  the  usual 
period  of  two  hours  more.  In  eight 
days,  under  a  pursuance  of  this  treat- 
ment, she  entirely  recovered  from  her 
fits,  and  with  them  ceased  her  extra- 
ordinary powers.  But,  during  these 
eight  days,  her  powers  manifested  a 
still  greater  extension;  she  foretold 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  her ;  she 
discussed,  with  astonishing  subtlety, 
questions  of  mental  philosophy  and 
physiology;  she  caught  what  those 
around  her  meant  to  say,  before  they 
expressed  their  wishes,  and  either  did 
what  they  desired,  or  begged  that 
they  would  not  ask  her  to  do  what 
was  beyond  her  strength. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  animadvert 
upon  the  injustice  with  which,  to  its 
own  loss,  society  has  treated  mesme- 
rism. The  use  of  mesmerism  in  ner- 
vous disorders,  its  use  towards  pre- 
venting suffering  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, have  been  denied  and  scoffed  at 
in  the  teeth  of  positive  evidence.  The 
supposition  of  physical  influence  exist- 
ing that  can  emanate  from  one  human 
being  and  affect  the  nerves  of  another, 
was  steadily  combated  as  a  gratuitous 
fiction,  till  Yon  Reichenbach^s  dis- 
coveries demonstrated  its  soundness. 
And,  finally,  the  marvels  of  clairvoy- 
ance  were  considered  an  absolute  proof 
of  the  visionary  character  of  animal 
magnetism,  because  the  world  was 
ignorant  that  they  occur  indepen- 
dently of  that  influence,  which  only 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  modes  of 
inducing  the  condition  of  trance  in 
which  they  spontaneously  manifest 
themselves.  Adieu,  dear  Archy. 
Yours,  &c. 

Mac  Davus. 


eleven."  *  *  And  the  evening  accession, 
when  will  it  come  on  ?  "  "At  seven 
o'clock."  "  In  that  case  it  will  be  later 
than  usual."  *'  It  is  true;  the  periods 
of  its  recurrence  are  going  to  change 
to  so  and  so."  During  this  conver- 
sation, the  patient's  countenance  ex- 
pressed annoyance.  She  then  said 
to  M.  Petetin,  "  My  uncle  has  just 
entered;  he  is  conversing  with  my 
husband,  behind  the  screen;  his  visit 
will  fatigue  me,  beg  him  to  go  away." 
The  uncle,  leaving,  took  with  him  by 
mistake  her  husband's  cloak,  which 
she  perceived,  and  sent  her  sister-in- 
law  to  reclaim  it. 

In  the  evening,  there  were  assem- 
bled, in  the  lady's  apartment,  a  good 
number  of  her  relations  and  friends. 
Petetin  had,  intentionally,  placed  a 
letter  within  his  waistcoat,  on  his 
heart.  He  begged  permission,  on 
arriving,  to  wear  his  cloak.  Scaircely 
had  the  lady,  the  access  having  come 
on,  fallen  into  catalepsy,  when  she 
said,  "  And  how  long,  doctor,  has  it 
come  into  fashion  to  wear  letters  next 
the  heart?"  Petetin  pretended  to  deny 
the  fact ;  she  insisted  on  her  correct- 
ness; and,  raising  her  hands,  desig- 
nated the  size,  and  indicated  exactly 
the  place  of  the  letter.  Petetin  drew 
forth  the  letter,  and  held  it,  closed, 
to  the  fingers  of  the  patient.  *^  K  I 
were  not  a  discreet  person,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  tell  the  contents ;  but  to 
show  you  that  I  know  them,  they  form 
exactly  two  lines  and  a  half  of  writ- 
ing;" which,  on  opening  the  letter, 
was  shown  to  be  the  fact. 

A  friend  of  the  family,  who  was 
present,  took  out  his  purse  and  put  it 
in  Dr  Petetin's  bosom,  and  folded  his 
cloak  over  his  chest.  As  soon  as  Pete- 
tin approached  his  patient,  she  told 
him  that  he  had  the  purse,  and  named 
its  exact  contents.  She  then  gave  an 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
pockets  of  all  present ;  adding  some 
pointed  remark  when  the  opportunity 
offered.  She  said  to  her  sister-in-law 
that  the  most  interesting  thing  in  her 
possession  was  a  letter; — much  to  her 
surprise,  for  she  had  received  the  letter 
the  same  evening,  and  had  mentioned 
it  to  no  one. 

The  patient,  in  the  mean  time,  lost 
strength  daily,  and  could  take  no  food. 
The  means  employed  failed  of  giving 
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Whatever  may  be  the  pursuits  of 
our  posterity,  whether  tlie  mind  of 
nations  will  turn  on  philosophy  or 
politics,  whether  on  a  descent  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  model  of 
a  general  Utopia — whether  on  a  tele- 
graphic correspondence  with  the  new 
planet,  by  a  galvanised  wire  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  miles  long,  or  on  a  Chartist 
government — we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt,  that  our  generation  will 
be  regarded  as  having  lived  in  the  most 
brilliant  time  of  the  by-gone  world. 

The  years  from  1789  to  1815  un- 
questionably include  the  most  stiiTing 
period  since  the  great  primal  convul- 
sion, that  barbarian  deluge,  which 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  in  the 
fifth  century.  But  the  vengeance 
which  called  the  Vandal  fi'om  his 
forest  to  crush  the  Roman  empire, 
and  after  hewing  down  the  Colossus 
which,  for  seven  hundred  yeai*s,  had 
bestrode  the  world,  moulded  kingdoms 
out  of  its  fragments,  was  of  a  totally 
dlfi*erent  order  ft*om  that  which  ruled 
over  our  gi'eat  day  of  Change.  In 
that  original  revolution,  man,  as  the 
individual,  was  scarcely  more  than  the 
suff*ercr.  It  was  a  vast  outburst  of 
force,  as  uncircumscribed  as  uncon- 
trollable, and  as  unconnected  with  mo- 
tives merely  human,  as  an  inroad  of 
the  ocean.  It  was  a  vast  expanse  of 
human  existence,  rushing  surge  on 
surge  over  the  barriers  of  fair  and 
fertile  empire.  It  was  hunger,  and 
love  of  seizure,  and  hot  thirst  of  blood, 
embodied  in  a  mass  of  mankind  rush- 
ing down  upon  luxury  and  profligacy, 
and  governmental  incapacity  embodied 
in  other  masses  of  mankind.  An  inva- 
sion from  the  African  wilderness  with 
all  its  lions  and  leopards  in  full  roar, 
eould  scarcely  have  less  been  urged 
by  motives  of  human  nature. 

But  the  gi'eat  revolution  which  in 
our  time  shook  Europe,  and  is  still 
spreading  its  shock  to  the  confines  of 
the  world,  was  human  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree.  It  was  the  work 
of  impulses  fierce  and  wild,  yet  pecu- 


liarly belonging  to  man.  It  was  a 
succession  of  lights  and  shadows  of 
human  character,  contrasted  in  the 
most  powerful  degree,  as  they  passed 
before  the  eye  of  Europe — the  ambi- 
tion of  man,  the  rage  of  man,  the  volup- 
tuousness, the  ferocity,  the  gallantry, 
and  the  fortitude  of  man,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  human  chai*acter.  It  was 
man  in  the  robes  of  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  pantomime,  but  it  was  every 
where  man,  Eveiy  great  event  on 
which  the  revolution  was  suspended 
for  the  time,  originated  with  some 
remarkable  individual,  and  took  its 
shape  even  from  some  peculiarity  in 
that  individual. 

Thus,  the  period  of  mob-massacro 
began  with  the  sudden  ascendency  of 
Marat — a  hideous  assassin,  who  re- 
garded the  knife  as  the  only  insti-ument 
of  governing,  and  proclaimed  as  his 
first  principle  of  political  regeneration, 
that  ^^half  a  million  of  heads  must 
fall." 

The  second  stage,  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  began  with  Robespierre, 
a  village  lawyer ;  in  whose  mingled 
cruelty  and  craft  originated  the  bloody 
mockeries  of  that  **  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal," which,  under  the  semblance 
of  trial,  sent  all  the  accused  to  the 
guillotine,  and  in  all  the  formalities  of 
justice  committed  wholesale  murder. 

The  third  stage  was  the  reign  of 
the  Directoiy — the  work  of  the  volup- 
tuous Ban-as — and  reflecting  his  pro- 
fligacy in  all  the  dissoluteness  of  a 
government  of  plunder  and  confisca- 
tion, closing  in  national  debauchery 
and  decay. 

The  final  stage  was  War — under 
the  guidance  of  a  man  whose  whole 
character  displayed  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  soldiership.  From 
that  moment,  the  republic  bore  the  sole 
impi-ess  of  war.  Franco  had  placed  at 
her  head  the  most  impetuous,  subtle, 
ferocious,  and  all-grasping,  of  themon- 
tirchs  of  mankind.  She  instantly  took 
the  shape  which,  like  the  magicians  of 
old  commanding  their  familiar  spirits, 
the  great  magician  of  our  age  com« 
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mandcd  her  to  assume.  Peace — the 
rights  of  man — the  mntnal  ties  of 
nations — the  freedom  of  the  serf  and 
the  slave — the  subversion  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  ancient  thrones — all  the 
old  nominal  principles  of  revolution- 
ary patriotism,  were  instantly  thrown 
aside,  like  the  rude  weapons  of  a 
peasant  insurrection,  the  pike  and  the 
ox-goad,  for  the  polished  and  powerful 
weapons  of  royal  armouries.  In  all 
the  conquests  of  France  the  serf  and 
the  slave  were  left  in  their  chains ;  the 
continental  kingdoms,  bleeding  by 
the  sword  until  they  lay  in  utter  ex- 
lianstion,  were  suflered  to  retain  all 
their  abuses ;  the  thrones,  stripped  of 
all  their  gold  and  jewels,  were  yet 
snifcred  to  stand.  Every  pretext  of 
moral  and  physical  redress  was  con- 
temptuously abandoned,  and  France 
herself  exhibited  the  most  singular  of 
all  transformations.  — The  republic 
naked,  frantic,  and  covered  with  her 
own  gore,  was  suddenly  seen  robed  in 
the  most  superb  investitures  of  monar- 
chy; assuming  the  most  formal  eti- 
quette of  empire,  and  covered  with 
i"OTal  titles.  This  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinarj'  change  in  the  recollections  of 
history,  and  for  the  next  hundred,  or 
for  the  next  thousand  years,  it  will 
excite  wonder.  But  the  whole  period 
will  be  to  posterity  what  Virgil  de- 
scribes the  Italian  plains  to  have  been 
to  the  peasant  of  his  day,  a  scene  of 
gigantic  recollections;  as,  turning  up 
with  the  ploughshare  the  site  of 
ancient  battles,  he  finds  the  remnants 
of  a  race  of  bolder  frame  and  moro 
trenchant  weapons  —  the  weightier 
sword  and  the  mightier  arm. 

What  the  next  age  may  develop 
In  the  arts  of  life,  or  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  must  remain  in  that  limbo  of 
ranity,  to  which  Ariosto  consigned 
embryo  politicians,  and  Milton  con- 
signed departed  friars — the  world  of 
the  moon.  But  it  w^ill  scarcely  supply 
instances  of  more  memorable  indivi- 
dual faculties,  or  of  more  powerful  ef- 
fects produced  by  those  faculties.  The 
efforts  of  Conspiracy  and  Conquest 
in  France,  the  efforts  of  Conservatism 
and  Constitution  in  England,  pro- 
duced a  race  of  men  whom  nothing 
but  the  crisis  conld  have  produced, 
and  wbo  will  find  no  rivals  in  the 
magnitude  of  their  capacities,  the 
▼aliie  oi  their  senrices,  in  thefar  lofti- 


ness of  principle,  and  their  influence  on 
their  age ;  until  some  similar  summons 
shall  be  uttered  to  the  latent  powers 
of  mankind,  from  some  similar  crisis  of 
good  and  evil.  The  eloquence  of 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  crowd  of  their 
followers,  in  the  senate  of  England,  and 
the  almost  fiendish  vividness  of  the 
republican  oratory,  have  remained 
without  equals,  and  almost  without 
imitators — the  brilliancy  of  French 
soldiership,  in  a  war  which  swept 
Em-ope  with  the  swiftness  and  tiie 
devastation  of  a  flight  of  locusts — the 
British  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula, 
those  most  consummate  displays  of 
fortitude  and  decision,  of  the  science 
which  baffles  an  enemy,  and  of  the 
bravery  which  cmshes  him — will  be 
lessons  to  the  soldier  in  every  period 
to  come. 

But  the  foremost  figure  of  the  great 
history-piece  of  revolution,  was  the 
man,  of  whose  latter  hours  we  are 
now  contemplating.  Napoleon  may 
not  have  been  the  ablest  statesman, 
or  the  most  scientific  soldier,  or  the 
most  resistless  conqueror,  or  the 
most  magnificent  monarcli  of  mankind 
— but  what  man  of  his  day  so  closely 
combined  all  those  characters,  and  was 
so  distinguished  in  them  all?  It  is 
idle  to  call  him  the  child  of  chance — 
it  is  false  to  call  his  power  the  creation 
of  opportunity — it  Is  trifling  with  the 
common  understanding  of  man,  to 
doubt  his  genius.  lie  was  one  of  those 
few  men,  who  are  formed  to  guide 
greaJ;  changes  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
The  celebrity  of  his  early  career,  and 
the  support  given  to  him  by  the  dis- 
turbances of  France,  are  nothing  in  the 
consideration  of  the  philosopher ;  or 
perhaps  they  but  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  course  of  things,  and 
assimilate  .him  more  essentially  with 
those  resistless  influences  of  nature, 
which,  rising  from  we  know  not  what, 
and  operating  we  know  not  how,  exe- 
cute the  penalties  of  Heaven : — those 
moral  pestilences  which,  like  the 
physical,  springing  from  some  spot  of 
obscurity,  and  conveyed  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  obscure,  suddenly  expand 
into  universal  contagion,  and  laj 
waste  the  mind  of  nations. 

In  the  eariier  volumes  of  the  Jonmal 
of  Coimt  Moatholon,  tlie  assistance  of 
Las  G«M8  was  used  t<r  collect  tlm 
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imperial  dicta.  But  on  the  baron^s 
being  sent  away  from  St  Helena — an 
object  which  he  appears  to  have  sought 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape,  yet  equally 
resolved  on  turning  that  escape  into  a 
subject  of  complaint — the  duty  of  re- 
cording Napoleon's  opinions  devolved 
on  Montholon.  In  the  year  1818, 
Napoleon's  health  began  visibly  to 
break.  Ilis  communications  with 
O'Meara,  the  surgeon  appointed  by 
the  English  government,  became  more 
frequent ;  and  as  Napoleon  was  never 
closely  connected  with  any  individual 
without  an  attempt  to  make  him 
a  partisan,  the  governor's  suspicions 
were  excited  by  this  frequency  of 
intercourse.  We  by  no  means  desire 
to  stain  the  memory  of  O'Meara  (he 
is  since  dead)  with  any  dishonourable 
suspicion.  But  Su*  Hudson  Lowe 
cannot  be  blamed  for  watching  such  a 
captive  with  all  imaginable  vigilance. 
The  recollection  of  the  facility  which 
too  much  dcpendance  on  his  honour 
gave  to  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba, 
justly  sharpened  the  caution  of  the 
governor.  The  fear  of  another  Euro- 
pean conflagration  made  the  safeguard 
of  the  Ex-Emperor  an  object  of  essen- 
tial policy,  not  merely  to  England,  but 
to  Europe ;  and  the  probability  of  simi- 
lar convulsions  rendered  his  detention 
at  St  Helena  as  high  a  duty  as  ever 
was  intrusted  to  a  British  officer. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss 
the  charges  made  against  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  they 
arc  made  solely  on  the  authority 
of  Napoleon,  and  of  individuals 
dismissed  for  taking  too  strong  an 
interest  in  that  extraordinary  man. 
Those  complaints  may  be  easily  inter- 
preted in  the  instance  of  the  prisoner, 
as  the  results  of  such  a  spirit  having 
been  vexed  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  tremendous  fall ;  and  also,  in  the 
instance  of  those  who  were  dismissed, 
as  a  species  of  excuse  for  the  transac- 
tions which  produced  their  dismissal. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
complaints  had  not  less  the  direct 
object  of  keeping  the  name  of  the 
Ex-Emperor  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe ;  that  they  were  meant  as 
stimulants  to  partisanship  in  France ; 
and  that,  while  -they  gratified  the  in- 
curable bile  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
against  England,  they  were  also  direc- 


ted to  produce  the  effect  of  reminding 
the  French  soldiery  that  Napoleon  wa& 
still  in  existence. 

Yet  there  was  a  pettiness  in  all  his 
remonstrances,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  greatness  of  mind.  He  thus 
talks  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  : — 

**  I  never  look  on  him  without  being 
reminded  of  the  assassin  of  Edward  U. 
in  the  Castle  of  Berkeley,  heating 
the  bar  of  iron  which  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  crime.  Nature 
revolts  against  him.  In  my  eyes  she 
seems  to  have  marked  him,  like  Cain» 
with  a  seal  of  reprobation." 

Napoleon's  knowledge  of  history 
was  here  shown  to  be  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  his  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture. The  doubts  regarding  the  death 
of  Edward  II.  had  evidently  not  come 
to  his  knowledge ;  and,  so  far  as  Cain 
was  concerned,  the  sign  was  not  one 
of  replSjbation,  but  of  protection — 
it  was  a  mark  that  *^  no  man  should 
slay  him." 

But  all  those  complaints  were 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  man  who  had 
played  so  memorable  a  part  in  the 
affah*s  of  Europe.  He  who  had  filled 
the  French  thi'one  had  seen  enough 
of  this  world's  glory ;  and  he  who  had 
fallen  from  it  had  been  plunged  into  a 
depth  of  disaster,  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  regardless  ever  after  of 
what  man  could  do  to  him.  A  man 
of  his  rank  ought  to  have  disdained 
both  the  good  and  HI  which  he  could 
receive  from  the  governor  of  his  prison. 
But  he  wanted  the  magnanimity  that 
bears  misfortune  weU:  when  he 
could  no  longer  play  the  master  of 
kingdoms,  he  was  content  to  quarrel 
about  valets;  and  having  lost  the 
world,  to  make  a  little  occupation  for 
himself  in  complaining  of  the  want  of 
etiquette  in  his  dungeon.  But  the 
spirit  of  t)ie  intriguer  survived  every 
other  spirit  within  him,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  return  of 
O'Meara  and  Gourgaud  to  Europe  was 
not  a  part  of  that  intrigue  in  which 
Napoleon  played  the  Italian  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  general  returned  under  a  certifi- 
cate of  ill  health,  and  it  is  also  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  surgeon  was 
unconscious  of  the  intrigue.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  design ; 
and  that  desim  was,  to  excite  a  very 
considerable  interest  in  Europe,  on 
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bebalf  of  the  prisoner  of  St  Helena. 
Gonrgand,  immediately  after  his  arri- 
val, wrote  a  long  letter  to  Marie  Louise, 
which  was  palpably  intended  more 
for  the  Emperors  of  Hossia  and  Aus- 
tria than  for  the  feelings  of  the  Ex- 
Empress,  of  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  the  world  has  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever. 

In  this  letter  it  was  declared,  that 
Napoleon  was  dying  in  the  most 
frightful  and  prolonged  agony.  ^'  Yes, 
Madame,^*  said  this  epistle,  ^*he  whom 
Divine  and  human  laws  unite  to  you 
by  the  most  sacred  ties — he  whom  you 
have  beheld  an  object  of  homage  to 
Almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  over  whose  fate  I  saw  you  shed 
so  many  tears  when  he*  left  you,  is 
perishing  by  a  most  cruel  death — a 
captive  on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  at  a  distance  of  two  th^Misand 
leagues  from  those  whom  he  holds 
most  dear." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  object  of  the  appeal.  ^*  These 
sufferings  may  continue  for  a  long 
time.  There  is  still  time  to  save  him : 
the  moment  seems  very  favourable. 
The  Sovereigns  are  about  to  assemble 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
passions  seem  calmed — Napoleon  is 
now  far  from  beingformidable.  In  these 
chrcumstances  let  your  Majesty  deign 
to  reflect  what  an  effect  a  great  step 
on  your  part  would  product — that,  for 
instance,  of  going  to  this  Congress, 
and  there  soliciting  a  termination  to 
the  Emperor's  sufferings,  of  suppli- 
cating your  august  father  to  unite  his 
efforts  with  yours,  in  order  to  have 
Napoleon  confided  to  his  charge,  if 
policy  did  not  permit  him  to'  be  re- 
stored to  liberty ;  and  how  great  would 
be  your  Majesty's  own  happiness :  It 
would  be  said,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  after  having  vanquished  the 
great  Napoleon,  abandoned  him  to  his 
most  cruel  enemies,  they  conducted 
him  towards  his  grave  by  the  most 
prolonged  and  barbarous  toiments, 
the  continuation  of  his  agony  urged 
him  even  to  demand  more  active 
executioners;  he  seemed  forgotten, 
and  without  hope  of  aid ;  but  Marie 
Louise  remained  to  him,  and  he  was 
4restored  to  life.'' 

Whether  this  letter  ever  reached 
4t8  address  is  not  clear ;  but  if  it  did, 
it  produced  no  discoverable  effect. 


But  the  absence  of  those  confidants 
increased  the  troubles  of  the  unlucky 
Montholon  in  a  formidable  degree, 
and  Napoleon's  habit  of  dictating  his 
thoughts  and  recollections,  (whidi  he 
frequently  continued  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  into  the  middle 
of  the  night,)  pressed  heavily  on  the 
Count  and  Bertrand;  the  latter  being 
excluded  after  six  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night,  as  he  resided  with  hit 
family,  and  thus  devolving  the  task 
of  the  night  on  Montholon.  Those 
dictations  were  sometimes  on  high 
questions  of  state,  and  on  theories  of 
war ;  sometimes  on  matters  of  the 
day,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Char« 
lotte,  which  threw  the  mind  of  Eng« 
land  into  such  distress,  had  just  been 
made  known  at  St  Helena.  Napoleon 
spoke  of  it  as  reminding  him  of  the 
pKsrilous  child-birth  of  Marie  Louise. 
**  Had  it  not  been  for  me,"  said  he, "  she 
would  have  lost  her  life,  like  this  poor 
Princess  Charlotte.  What  a  misfor- 
tune !  young  and  beautiful,  destined  to 
the  throne  of  a  great  nation,  and  to 
die  for  want  of  proper  care  on  the 
part  of  her  nearest  relations  I  Where 
was  her  husband?  where  was  her 
mother?  why  ^ere  they  not  beside 
her,  as  I  was  beside  Marie  Louise? 
She,  too,  would  have  died,  had  I  left 
her  to  the  care  of  the  professional 
people.  She  owes  her  life  to  my  beinf 
with  her  during  the  whole  time  of 
danger;  for  I  shall  never  forget  the 
moment  when  the  accoucheur  Dubois 
came  to  '  me ;  pale  with  fright,  and 
hardly  able 'to  articulate,  and  in- 
formed me  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  the  life  of  the  mother 
and  that  of  the  child.  The  peril 
was  imminent ;  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost  in  decision.  *  Save 
the  mother,'  said  I — '  it  is  her  right. 
Proceed  just  as  you  would  do  in 
the  case  of  a  citizen's  wife  of  the 
Rue  St  Denis.'  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  answer  produced  an 
electric  effect  on  Dubois.  He  re- 
covered his  sang  froid,  and  calmly 
explained  to  me  the  causes  of  the 
danger.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  King  of  Rome  was 
bora ;  but  at  first  the  infant  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  he  had  suffered  so 
much  on  coming  into  the  world,  and 
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it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the 
phyeieiaiis  Fecalled  him  to  life." 

It  will  probably  bo  i-ecollected  as  a 
similar  iustance  of  tho  advantage 
ef  care  aud  decision,  that  Queen 
Caroline  was  rescued  from  the  same 
hazard.  Ilor  accouchment  was  pi*e- 
cedcd  by  great  suffering,  and  her 
strength  seemed  totally  exhausted. 
The  attendants  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme alarm,  when  Lord  Thuriowsaid, 
in  his  usual  rough  way,  ^^  Don't  think 
of  pnncesses  here :  treat  her  like  the 
washerwoman,  and  give  her  a  glass  of 
brandy."  The  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  Princess  speedily  recovered. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this 
short-lived  son,  is  an  anecdote,  which 
Napoleon  related  as  an  instance  of 
his  own  love  of  justice.     When  tho 

Salace  was  about  to  be  built  for  tho 
[ing  of  Home  at  Tassy,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  purchase  some  buildings  which 
already  stood  on  the  ground.  One  of 
these  was  a  hut  belonging  to  a  cooper, 
which  tho  architects  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand francs.  But  the  cooper,  resolv- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  his  tenure, 
now  demanded  ton  times  the  sum.  Na- 
poleon ordered  the  money  to  be  given 
to  him ;  but  when  the  contract  was 
brought  to  him  to  sign,  the  fellow 
said,  that  ^^  as  an  Emperor  disturbed 
him,"  he  ought  to  pay  for  turning 
him  out,  and  must  give  him  thirty 
thousand  francs.  *^The  good  man  is  a 
little  exacting,"  said  Napoleon,  **  still 
there  is  some  sense  in  his  argument. 
Give  him  the  thirty  thousaud,  aud  let 
me  hear  no  more  about  it."  But  the 
cooper,  thiuking  that  ho  had  a  fme 
opportunity,  now  said  that  he  could 
not  take  less  than  foi*ty  thousand. 
The  architect  did  not  know  what  to 
say ;  he  dared  not  again  mention  the 
matter  to  the  Kmperor,  and  jet  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  house.  Napoleon  learned  what 
was  passing,  and  was  angry,  but  al- 
lowed the  otter  of  the  forty  thousand. 
Again  the  dealer  retracted,  and  de- 
manded fifty  thousand.  *'  He  is  a  des- 
picable creature,"  said  the  Emperor. 
*'  I  will  have  none  of  his  paltry  hut :  it 
shall  remain  where  it  i.«,  as  a  testimony 
of  my  respect  for  the  law." 

The  Works  were  still  going  on  at 
tho  time  of  the  exile,  in  18U;  and 
the  cooper,  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  rubbish  and  building  ma- 
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terials,  groaned  over  the  consequences 
of  his  folly,  or  rather  of  his  extortion^ 
for  he  had  thus,  deservedly,  lost  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  foitune. 

The  death  of  Cipriani,  tho  maitre 
fThotel^  occurred  about  this  time,  and 
was  startling  from  its  suddenness.  He 
was  serving  Napoleon's  dinner,  wheu 
he  was  attacked  by  such  violent  pains, 
that  he  was  unable  to  reach  his  cham- 
ber without  assistance.  He  rolled  oq 
the  ground,  uttering  piercing  cries. 
Four-and-twonty  hours  afterwards  his 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  cemetery  of 
Plantation  I  louse !  Cipriani  had  been 
employed  in  the  secret  police,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  some  difficult 
missions  in  the  affairs  of  Naples  and 
Nor  them  Italy.  It  was  only  after 
the  baiiishment  to  Elba  that  he  had 
formed  a  part  of  tho  household.  It  was 
to  Cipriani  that  the  taking  of  Capri  was 
owing.  In  180G,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
commanded  at  Capri,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  legion,  composed  of 
Corsican  and  Neapolitan  deserters. 
Tho  position  of  Capri  in  tho  Bay  of 
Naples  was  of  some  importance  for 
carrying  on  communications  with 
those  hostile  to  the  French  interest  in 
Italy.  Salicetti,  prime  minister  of 
Naples,  was  vainly  i)ondering  on  the 
capture  of  Capri ;  when  it  occiured  to 
him  to  employ  Cipriani,  to  put  it  into 
his  power  by  surjirise  or  treachery. 
Among  the  Corsicans  under  Sir  H. 
Lowe's  command,  was  one  Susanelli, 
a  pi*ofligate,  who  had  reduced  himself 
by  his  debaucheries  to  acting  as  a  spy. 
Cipriani  soon  ascertained  that  they 
had  been  fellow-students  at  college. 

The  whole  story  is  curious,  as  an 
instance  of  the  dexterity  of  Italiau 
treachery,  and  of  the  difficulty  which 
an  honest  man  must  alwavs  find  iu 
dealing  with  that  people.  Ci])riani 
instantly  found  out  Suzanelli,  who  was 
then  in  Naples,  and  said,  ^^  I  know 
all,  but  we  are  fellow-comitrymen — wo 
have  eaten  the  same  soup :  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  3-ou  lose  your  head : 
choose  between  the  scaffold,  aud 
making  your  fortune  from  your  own 
country. — You  are  the  spy  of  the 
English :  hel})  me  to  expel  them  from 
Capri,  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Re- 
fuse, and  YOU  are  my  prisoner,  aud 
will  be  shot  within  twenty-four 
hours."  "I  take  youi*  offer,"  was  the 
answer.    "  What  do  you  want  with 
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me?''  Cipriani  proposed  to  give  him 
double  what  he  received  from  the 
English,  on  condition  of  handing  over 
all  the  letters  which  he  received  for 
Naples,  and  delivering  the  answers  as 
if  he  had  received  them  from  the 
writers.  Suzanelli  thenceforth  com- 
mnnlcated  aU  news  relative  to  the 
movements  of  old  Queen  Caroline, 
and  the  Britisli  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Sk  Hudson  Lowe's  confidence  in  Su- 
sanelU  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
apparently  imix>i'tant  communications 
which  the  Neapolitan  police  had  pur- 
posely made  to  him,  that  he  rewarded 
him  profusely,  and  at  length  accepted 
his  offer  of  furnishing  recruits  to  the 
Corsican  legion  at  Capri.  When  the 
garrison  was  corrupted  tlurough  the 
medium  of  those  recruits,  and  an  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  at  Naples, 
Suzanelli,  in  order  to  hoodwink  the 
governor  of  Capri,  whose  vigilance 
might  be  awakened  by  the  prepara- 
tions, sent  him  a  detailed  rci>ort  of 
the  strength  ajid  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  telling  him  that  it  was 
meant  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Ponza. 
The  expedition,  under  General  La 
Marque,  sailed  at  night,  and  the 
French  effected  their  landing  by  sur- 
prise. Tlie  Royal  Maltese  regiment 
contained  a  great  number  of  Suza- 
Belli's  recruits.  They  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  tlie  forts  in 
their  charge.  The  commandant  suc- 
ceeded wiSi  difficulty  in  shutting  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel  with  the  royal 
Corsican  regiment.  It  was  inaccessible 
by  assault,  but  the  French  dragged 
some  heavy  guns  to  a  commanding 
height,  and  after  a  cannonade  the 
garrison  capitulated. 

This  story  is  not  exactly  true;  for  the 
C£4)itulation  was  not  the  result  of  the 
caunona<le ;  but  water  and  provisions 
had  totally  failed.  The  attempt  made 
by  an  English  frigate  to  succour  the 
island  had  l)een  frustrated  by  a  vio- 
lent gale,  and  there  was  no  resource 
but  to  give  up  the  island.  Yet,  if  our 
memory  is  exact,  there  was  tio  capi- 
tulation ;  for  the  garrison  escaped  with- 
out laying  down  their  arms. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  great  events 
frequently  depend  upon  veiy  little 
causes.  All  the  world  now  blames 
the  precipitancy  of  Napoleon  in  leaving 
Elba  while  the  Congress  was  assem- 
bled.    If  he  had  waited  until  it  was 


dissolved,  he  would  have  gained  all 
the  time  which  must  have  been  lost 
by  the  Allies  in  reuniting  their 
councils.  The  ])rinces  and  diploma- 
tists would  have  been  scattered;  the 
armies  would  have  marched  home- 
wards ;  months  would  probably  have 
elapsed  before  they  could  again  have 
been  brought  into  the  field ;  and  during 
that  perioil,  there  would  have  been 
full  opportunity  for  all  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue and  insinuation,  which  Napo- 
leon so  well  knew  how  tcT  use.  Or, 
if  he  had  delayed  his  return  for  a 
twelvemonth  longer,  he  would  have 
only  found  the  obstacles  so  nmch'  the 
more  duninished.  In  short,  to  lum, 
the  gain  of  time  was  eveiy  tiling. 

UisownnaiTativeon  the  subject  now 
was,  that  he  had  been  misled ;  that  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  advantaaea 
of  delay,  but  that  accident  had  ue- 
trayed  him.  .  He  had  established  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Vienna, 
through  which  he  received  weekly 
accounts  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
Congress,  and  was  prepared  to  act 
accordingly.  One  of  his  agents,  De 
Chaboulon,  arrived  at  Elba,  at  the 
same  period  with  the  Chevalier 
D'Istria,  (whom  the  Ring  of  Naples 
had  sent  with  the  despatch  received 
from  his  ambassador  at  Vienna,)  an- 
nouncing tlte  closing  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  On  this  intelligence 
Napoleon  determined  immediately  to 
set  sail  for  France,  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Cipriani,  whom  he  had 
sent  on  a  special  mission.  Had  he 
waited  for  that  return,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  have  been  on  his 
way  to  Russia.  But  the  result  of 
his  precipitancy  was,  that  by  rush- 
ing into  France,  while  the  empe- 
rors and  diplomatists  were  still  in 
combination,  they  were  enabled  to 
level  the  blow  at  him  unmediately. 
Instead  of  negotiations,  he  was  pur- 
sued with  a  hue  and  cry  ;  and  Instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  prince,  he  was 
proclaimed  an  outlaw.  Cipriani  ar- 
rived in  Elba  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, but  Napoleon  had  sailed  on  the 
evening  of  the  2Gtli.  8o  delicate 
was  the  interval  between  total  ruin 
and  what  mi«(ht  have  been  final  secu- 
rity ;  for  Cipriani  brought  news  of  the 
Congress,  and  despatches  from  Vienna, 
which  would  have  proved  the   im- 
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portancc  of  delaying  the  departure  of 
the  expedition. 

But  it  must  now  be  acknowledged 
that,  if  there  ever  was  a  human  being 
under  the  influence  of  infatuation,  that 
being  was  Napoleon,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  his  career.  For  ten  years  the 
favourite  of  fortune,  the  long  arrear 
had  begun  to  be  paid  in  the  year  1812. 
His  expedition  to  Moscow  was  less  a 
blunder  than  a  frenzy.  There  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
in  Europe  but  foresaw  the  almost 
inevitable  ruin  of  his  army.  Wo  can 
recollect  the  rejoicing  with  which 
this  perilous  advance  was  viewed  in 
£ngland,  and  the  universal  prediction 
that  the  Russian  deserts  would  be  the 

frave  of  his  army,  if  not  of  his  empire, 
oland  had  been  conquered  in  a 
march  and  a  month.  The  residence 
of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  for  the  winter 
would  have  raised  a  Polish  army  for 
him,  and  would  have  given  him  a 
year  for  the  march  to  Moscow.  But 
he  was  infatuated:  there  is  no  other 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  rushed  on, 
captured  the  capital,  and  was  ruined. 
Even  with  Moscow  in  ashes  round 
him,  he  still  persisted  in  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  he  could  persuade  into 
peace  an  empire  which  had  just  given 
80  tremendous  an  evidence  of  its  fide- 
lity and  its  fortitude.  He  was  infa- 
tuated. He  was  detained  amid  the 
embers  until  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
main longer,  and  equally  impossible 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  a  Russian 
winter  in  a  march  of  six  hundred 
miles.  His  hour  was  come.  Of  an 
army  which  numbered  four  hundred 
thousand  men  on  crossing  the  Niemen, 
probably  not  one  thousand  ever  rt- 
turned ;  for  the  broken  troops  which 
actually  came  back  had  been  rein- 
forcements which  reached  the  Grand 
Army  from  time  to  time.  He  reached 
Paris  with  the  stamp  of  fallen 
sovereignty  on  his  brow:  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career  was  a  struggle 
against  his  sentence.  Waterloo  was 
merely  the  scaffold:  he  was  under 
irretrievable  condemnation  long  be- 
fore. 

In  his  captivity,  Napoleon  was  1  iberal 
in  his  donatives.  On  the  departure  of 
Balcombe,  in  whose  house  he  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  his  arrival 
in  the  island,  he  gave  him  a  bill  for 
seventy-two  thousand  francs,  with  the 


grant  of  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand^ 
— saying  to  him  "I  hear  that  your  re- 
signation of  your  employment  is  caused 
by  the  quarrels  drawn  upon  you 
through  the  hospitality  which  you 
showed  me :  I  should  not  wish  you 
to  regret  ever  having  known  me." 

A  quarrel  relative  to  the  bulletins 
of  Napoleon^s  health,  produced  an 
order  ^m  the  governor  for  the  arrest 
of  O'Meara.  There  was  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  peevishness  exercised  on  the 
subject,  and  Napoleon  attempted  to 
raise  this  trifling  affair  into  a  general 
quarrel  of  the  commissioners.  But 
on  his  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  receive  the  visits  of  O'Meara 
whOe  under  arrest,  the  governor  re- 
voked the  order,  and  O^Meara  con-' 
tinned  his  attendfuice  until  instructions 
were  received  from  Lord  Bathurst,  to 
remove  him  from  his  situation  in  the 
household  of  the  Emperor,  and  send 
him  to  England.  This  gave  another 
opportunity  for  complaint.  **  I  have 
lived  too  long, "  said  Buonaparte ;  ^  ^  your 
ministers  are  very  bold.  When  the  Pope 
was  my  prisoner,  I  would  have  cut 
off  my  arm  rather  than  have  signed 
an  order  for  laying  hands  on  his 
physician." 

Before  leaving  the  island,  O^Meara 
drew  up  a  statement  of  his  patient's 
health,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  liver  as  the  chief  seat 
of  his  disease.  A  copy  of  this  paper 
reached  home,  when  Cardinal  Fesch 
and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  had  it 
examined  by  her  own  physician  and 
four  medical  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity. They  also  pronounced  the 
disease  to  consist  of  an  obstruction  of 
the  liver.  So  much  for  the  certainty 
of  medicine.  The  whole  report  is  now 
known  to  have  been  a  blunder. 
Napoleon  ultimately  died  of  a  fearful 
disease,  which  probably  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  liver  at  all.  His 
disease  was  cancer  in  the  stomach. 

The  result  of  those  quarrels,  how- 
ever, was  to  give  a  less  circumscribed 
promenade  to  Napoleon.  On  the 
decline  of  his  health  being  distinctly 
stated  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  he  en- 
larged the  circle  of  his  exercise,  and  Na- 
poleon resumed  his  walks  and  works. 
From  this  period,  too,  he  resumed 
those  dictations  which,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  contained  his  personal  opinions, 
or  rather  those  apologies  for  his  acts^ 
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which  he  now  became  peculiarly  anx- 
ious to  leave  behind  him  to  posterity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  historic  valae 
of  those  notes,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  the  interest  belonging 
to  transactions  which  shook  Eorope, 
and  without  remembering  that  they 
were  the  language  of  a  man  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  time^ 
if  not  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  result  of  his  acts,  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  return  from  Elba — *^I 
took,"  said  he,  ^'that  resolution  aa 
soon  as  it  was  proved  to  me  that  the 
Bourbons  considered  themselves  as 
the  continuance  of  the  Third  Dynasty, 
and  denied  the  legal  existence  of  the 
Bepublic  and  the  Empire,  which  were 
thenceforth  to  be  regarded  only  aa 
usurping  governments.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  system  were  flagrant. 
It  became  the  business  of  the  bishops 
to  reclaim  their  sees ;  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  emigrants  must  be 
restored.  All  the  services  rendered 
in  the  army  of  Cond^  and  in  La 
Vendue,  all  the  acts  of  treachery 
committed  in  opening  the  gates  of 
France  to  the  armies  which  brought 
back  the  king,  merited  reward.  All 
those  render^  imder  the  standard  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  were 
acts  of  felony.''  He  then  gave  his 
special  view  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

'^  The  Revolution  of  1789  was  a 
general  attack  of  the  masses  upon  the 
privileged  classes.  The  nobles  had  oc- 
cupied, either  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
the  posts  of  justice,  high  and  low. 
They  were  exempt  from  the  charges  of 
the  state,  and  yet  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  accruing  from  them,  by  the 
exclusive  possession  of  all  honourable 
and  lucrative  employments.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  Revolution  was 
to  abolish  those  privileges."  He  then 
declared  the  advantages  of  the  Revo- 
■iution.  **  It  had  estabflshed  the  right  of 
every  citizen,  according  to  his  merit, 
to  attain  to  every  employment ;  it  had 
broken  down  the  arbitrary  divisions 
of  the  provinces,  and  out  of  many 
little  nations  formed  a  great  one.  It 
made  the  civil  and  criminal-  laws 
the  same  every  where  —  the  regula- 
tions and  taxes  the  same  every 
where.  The  half  of  the  countiy 
changed  its  proprietors." 


This  statement  is  true,  and  yet  the 
mask  is  easily  taken  oif  the  Revolution. 
The  whole  question  is,  whether  the 
means  by  which  it  was  purchased 
were  not  wholly  unnecessary.  It  cost 
seven  years  of  the  most  cruel  and  com- 
prehensive wickedness  that  the  world 
ever  saw ;  and,  when  at  last  its  vio- 
lence overflowed  the  frontiers,  it  cost 
neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
slau^ter,  of  ruthless  plunder  and 
savage  devastation,  concluding  with 
the  capture  of  the  French  capital 
itself,  twice  within  two  years,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  conquerors. 

Yet  every  beneficial  change  which, 
was  produced  by  the  Revolution,  at 
this  enormous  waste  of  national 
strength  and  human  happiness,  had 
been  offered  by  the  French  throne 
before  a  drop  of  blood  w^  shed ;  and 
was  disdained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
populace,  in  their  palpable  preference 
for  the  havoc  of  their  species. 

In  the  beginning  of  November, 
1818,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  communicated 
to  Count  Montholon  ^  despatch  from 
Lord  Bathnrst  announcing  the  de- 
parture from  Italy  of  two  priests,  a 
physidan,  a  maitre  dh$td  and  cook, 
sent  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  for  the  service 
ofLongwood.  This  news  was  received 
by  the  household  with  joy,  in  conse- 
quence of  Napoleon's  declining  health. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  he  be- 
came worse ;  and  Dr  Stock,  the  sur- 
geon of  one  of  th^  ships  on  the  station, 
was  sent  for,  and  attended  him  for 
a  whUe.  Liver  complaint  was  Na- 
poleon's disease  in  the  opinion  of  the 
doctor ;  the  true  disease  having  es- 
caped them  all.  The  paroxysm  passed 
off,  and  for  six  weeks  his  constitution 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  better  of  his 
disease. 

The  complaints  of  the  governor's 
conduct  appear  to  have  been  kept 
up  with  the  same  restless  assiduity. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  a  con- 
versation with  Montholon,  those  com- 
plaints were  of  the  most  vexations 
order.  "It  is  very  hard,"  said  Sur 
Hudson,  "that  I  who  take  so  much  care 
to  avoid  doing  what  is  disagreeable, 
should  bo  constantly  made  the  victim 
of  calumnies  ;  that  I  should  be  pre- 
sented as  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  eyes  of  the  European  powers ;  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  powers 
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Bhonld  say  to  mo  themselves,  that 
Count  Bertrand  had  declared  to 
them  that  I  was  a  fool ;  that  I 
could  not  bo  sure  that  the  Em- 
peror was  at  Longwood ;  that  I  had 
l>ecn  forty  days  without  seeing  him ; 
and  that  he  might  be  dead  without 
my  knowing  any  thing  of  it."  He 
further  said  that  the  newspapers,  and 
particularly  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
were  full  of  articles  which  represented 
him  as  an  assassin.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  it  was  necessary  that  the  orderly 
officer  should  see  Napoleon  every  day, 
and  that  this  might  be  done  in  any 
way  he  pleased.  All  that  was  neces- 
sary was,  that  he  should  be  seen. 

Yet  this  demand  of  seeing  hun, 
which  was  thus  expressed  in  moderate 
terms,  and  obviously  essential  to  his 
safe  keeping,  was  answered,  in  the 
lofty  style  of  a  melodrama.  '^^  Count 
Bertrand  and  myself  have  both  in- 
ibrmcd  you,  sir,  that  you  should 
never  violate)  the  Emperor's  privacy 
without  forcing  his  doors,  and  shed- 
ding blood." 

A  great  deal  of  the  pretended  irrita- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  his  household, 
arose  from  the  governor's  omission 
of  the  word  Emperor  in  his  notes; 
and  on  this  subject  a  cavil  had  ex- 
isted even  in  England.  Yet  what 
could  be  more  childish  than  such  a 
cavil,  either  in  England  or  in  St 
Helena  ?  It  is  a  welUknown  diploma- 
tic rule,  that  no  title  which  a  new 
power  may  give  to  itsdf  can  be 
acknowledged,  except  as  a  matter  of 
distinct  negotiation ;  and  tliosePrench- 
men  must  have  known  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  no  right  to  acknowledge 
a  title,  which  had  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Cabinet. 

At  length  the  quarrel  rose  to  bully- 
ing. Tiie  governor  having  insisted 
on  his  point,  that  Napoleon  should  be 
seen  by  the  orderly  officer ;  this  was 
fiercely  refused ;  and  at  length  Ber- 
trand made  use  of  offensive  language, 
filling  up  the  offence  by  a  challenge 
to  the  govenior.  The  most  surpris- 
ing matter  in  the  whole  business  is, 
that  Sir  Hudson  did  not  instantly 
send  the  blusterer  to  the  black-hole. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  idea  of  fight- 
ing with  men  under  his  charge  was 
preposterous.  Bnt  he  still,  and  we 
think  injudiciously,  as  a  matter  of  the 
code  of  honour,  wrote,  that  if  Count 


Bertrand  had  not  patience  to  wait 
another  opportunity,  as  he  could  not 
fight  \m  prisoner^  he  might  satisfy  his 
rage  by  fighting  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lyster,  the  bearer  of  Ids  reply,  who 
was  perfectly  ready  to  draw  his  sword." 
Of  this  opportunity,  however,  the 
Count  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  tak- 
ing advantage. 

The  whole  question  now  tmned  on 
tho  admission  of  the  orderly  officer, 
to  have  personal  evidence  that  Na- 
poleon was  still  in  the  island — a  mat- 
ter of  obvious  necessity,  for  Europe 
at  that  time  teemed  with  the  projects 
of  Revolutionary  Frenchmen  for  set- 
ting him  free.  His  escape  would 
have  ruined  the  governor;  but  even  if 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  personal  in- 
dificrence  to  him,  his  sense  of  the 
public  evils  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  return  of  this  most  dangerous 
of  all  incendiaries  would  doubtless 
have  made  his  detention 'one  of  the 
first  duties. 

However,  finding  at  last  that  the 
state  of  Napoleon's  health  might 
afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
immediate  escape,  and  evidently  with 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  irritation 
between  them  as  much  as  possible, 
it  was  finally,  though  "  temporarily," 
agreed  to  take  Montholon's  word  for 
his  being  at  Longwood.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  the  priests  and  Dr  Anto- 
marchi  arrived.  Napoleon,  always 
active  and  inventive,  now  attempted 
to  interest  the  Emperor  of  Knssia  in 
bis  liberation.  It- must  be  owned, 
that  this  was  rather  a  bold  attempt 
for  the  man  who  had  invaded  Russia, 
ravaged  its  provinces,  massacred  its 
troops,  and  finished  by  leaving  Mos- 
cow in  flames.  But  he  dexterously 
limited  himself  to  explaining  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  rapa- 
cious and  absurd  attempt  to  exclude 
English  merchandise  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Oldenburg  was  one  of  the 
chief  entrances  by  which  those  manu- 
factures made  theirway  into  Germany. 
Its  invasion,  and  the  countless  robbe- 
ries which  followed,  had  l)een  among 
the  first  insolences  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  cause  of  the  first  irritations  of 
Alexander,  as  his  sister  was  married 
to  the  reigning  prince.  Najwleon  lays 
the  entire  blame  on  Davoust,  whom 
he  charges  with  both  the  conception 
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and  the  execution.  But  if  ho  had 
disapproved  of  the  act,  why  had  be 
not  annulled  it  ?  ^^  I  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  so,''  said  Napoleon,  ^  when 
I  received  a  menacing  note  from  llus- 
Bia  ;  but,"  said  be,  ^^  from  the  moment 
when  the  honour  of  Franco  was  impli- 
cated, I  could  no  longer  disapprove  of 
the  marshars  proceedings."  He  glides 
over  the  invasion  of  Ilussia  with  the 
same  unhesitating  facility.  ^*  I  made 
war,"  said  he,  ^^  against  Russia,  in  spite 
of  myself.  I  knew  better  than  the 
libellers  who  reproached  me  with  it, 
that  Spain  was  a  devouring  cancer 
which  I  onglit  to  cure  before  engag- 
ing myself  in  a  terrible  struggle,  the 
^st  blow  of  which  would  be  struck 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues 
from  my  frontiers.  Poland  and  its 
resources  were  but  poetry,  in  the  iirst 
months  of  the  year  1812."  lie  then 
adroitly  Hatters  the  Russian  nation. 
^*  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to  think  that  I 
could  conquer  Russia  without  im- 
mense efforts.  I  knew  tho  bi*avery 
of  the  Russian  army.  The  war  of 
1807  had  proved  it  to  me."  lie  then 
hints  at  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tions at  Erfurth,  and  discloses  some 
of  those  curious  projects,  by  which 
France  and  Russia  were  to  divide  the 
world.  He  says  that  Alexander 
olferod  to  exchange  his  Polish  pro- 
Tinces  for  Constantinople.  Under 
this  arrangement  Syria  and  Egypt 
would  have  supplied  to  France  the 
lo^?  of  her  colonics.  He  then  admits 
that  he  had  desired  to  marry  the 
Grand-duchess;  and,  finaUy  asserting 
that  the  d^iiasty  of  tlie  Boiu*bons  was 
forced  upon  the  people,  he  declares 
himself  willing  to  accept  of  Russian 
Inten'ention  to  save  himself  from  the 
"martynlom  of  that  rock." 

It  i»  evident  that  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  was  constantly  guided  by  a 
wish  to  consult  the  convenience  of  his 
prisoner;  but  the  most  important  i)oint 
of  all  was  to  guard  against  his  escape. 
Gradually  the  ix^laxatious  as  to  the 
limits  of  his  movements  became  more 
satisfactory  even  to  the  household 
themselves ;  and  for  some  time  in  the 
latter  period  of  18 19  Napoleon  was  suf- 
fered to  ride  to  considerable  distances 
in  the  island,  without  the  attendance 
of  an  English  otHcer.  He  now  took 
long  rides— <among  others,  one  to 
the  house  of  Sir  William  Doveton,  on 


the  other  •side  of  tho  island.  In  the 
evenings  ho  dictated  narratives  rela- 
tive to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  his  history,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  being  sent  to  Europe,  wherelhe 
was  determined,  at  least,  never  to  let 
the  interest  of  his  name  die,  and 
where,  though  he  was  practically  for- 
gotten, this  clever  but  utterly  selfish 
individual  deceived  himself  into  the 
belief  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  his  restoration.  On 
one  of  these  evenings  he  gave  his  own 
version  of  tho  revolt  of  Marshal 
Ney. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ney, 
when  the  command  of  the  trooi)s  was 
given  to  him  by  Louis  XVIH.  made 
a  dashing  si>cech  to  the  King,  declar- 
ing that  ^'  he  would  bring  back  the  mon- 
ster in  an  iron  cage."  But  it  happened 
that  he  had  no  sooner  seen  the  mon- 
ster, than  he  walked  over  to  him  with 
his  whole  anny.  This  was  an  offence 
not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  on  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
Ney  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
shot. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion  of  this  unfortunate  officer^s 
conduct ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe 
tho  romantic  colour  which  Napoleon's 
dexterous  fancy  contrived  to  throw 
over  the  whole  scene. 

"Marslial  Ney,"  said  he,  "was 
perfectly  loyal,. when  he  received  his 
last  oi-ders  from  the  King.  But  his 
fiery  soul  conld  not  fail  to  bo  deeply 
impressed  by  the  intoxicating  enthu- 
siasm of  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces, wliich  was  daily  depriving  him 
of  some  of  his  best  troops,  for  the 
national  colours  were  hoisted  on  all 
sides."  Nptwithstanding  this,  Ney, 
when  the  Emperor  was  ready  at 
Lyons,  resisted  his  recollections,  until 
he  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Emperor.  "  Then  he  yielded,  and 
again  ])laced  himself  under  the  banner 
of  the  empire." 

The  letter  was  the  following  pithy 
pcrfonnance :— "  Coibiin,  my  major- 
general  sends  you  the  order  of  march* 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  moment  yon 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  Lyons,  you 
again  raised  the  tricolored  stand- 
ards among  your  troops.  Execute 
the  orders  of  Bertraud,  and  come  and 
join  me  at  Chalons.    I  will  receive 
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you  as  I  did  the  morning  after  the 
battle  of  Moscow."  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  man  who  could 
have  been  seduced  by  this  letter 
must  have  been  a  simpleton :  it  has 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  master,  and 
even  if  he  had  been  perfectly  free,  it 
was  evident  that  obedience  would 
bave  made  him  a  slave.  But  he  had 
given  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  King ; 
be  had  been  given  the  command  of 
the  army  on  the  strength  of  that 
pledge ;  and  in  carrying  it  over  to  the 
onemy  of  the  King,  he  compromised 
the  honour  and  hazarded  the  life  of 
every  man  among  them.  The  act 
was  unpardonable,  and  he  soon  found 
it  to  be  fatally  so. 

Napoleon  makes  no  reference  to 
the  pledge,  to  the  point  of  honour  or 
the  point  of  duty,  but  pronounces  his 
death  a  judicial  assassination.  Still,  he 
is  evidently  not  quite  clear  on  the 
subject ;  for  he  says,  that  even  if  he 
had  been  guilty,  his  services  to  his 
country  ought  to  have  arrested  the 
hand  of  justice. 

Napoleon  sometimes  told  interest- 
ing tales  of  Ills  early  career.  One  of 
those,  if  true,  shows  how  near  the 
world  was  to  the  loss  of  an  Emperor. 
After  the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  his 
panegyrists  regard  as  the  first  step  to 
his  good  fortune,  he  retunied  to  Paris, 
apparently  in  the  worst  possible  mood 
for  adventure.  He  was  at  this  period 
Buffering  from  illness.  His  mother, 
too,  had  just  communicated  to  him 
the  discomforts  of  her  position. — She 
had  been  just  obliged  to  fly  from 
Corsica,  where  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  she  was 
-then  at  Marseilles,  without  any  means 
of  subsistence.  Napoleon  had  nothing 
remaining,  but  an  assignat  of  one 
•hnndnnl  sous,  his  pay  being  in  arrcar. 
*^In  this  state  of  dejection  I  went 
out,''  said  he,  *^  as  if  urged  to  suicide 
by  an  animal  instinct,  and  walked 
along  the  quays,  feeling  my  weakness, 
but  unable  to  conquer  it.  In  a  few 
more  moments  I  should  have  throi^n 
myself  into  the  water,  when  I  ran 
against  an  individual  dressed  like  a 
simple  mechanic,  and  who,  recognis- 
ing me,  threw  himself  on  my  neck, 
and  cried,  ^Is  it  you,  Napoleon?  what 
joy  to  sec  you  again  I'  It  was  De- 
masis,  a  former  comrade  of  mine  in 
(the  artillcr}'  regiment.     He  had  emi- 


grated, and  had  returned  to  France  in 
disguise,  to  see  his  aged  mother.  He 
was  about  to  go,  when,  stopping,  he 
stdd,  ^What  is  the  matter?  You  do 
not 'listen  to  me.  You  do  not  seem 
glad  to  see  me.  What  misfortune 
threatens  yon  ?  You  look  to  me  like 
a  madman  about  to  kill  himself.^ " 

This  direct  appeal  awoke  Napoleon's 
feelings,  and  he  told  hun  every 
thing.  ^*  Is  that  all  ?^^  said  he;  open- 
ing his  coarse  waistcoat,  and  detach- 
ing a  belt,  he  added,  ^^  here  are  thirty 
thousand  francs  in  gold,  take  them 
and  save  your  mother."  **  I  cannot," 
said  Napoleon,  ^^  to  this  day,  explain 
to  m3rBelf  my  motives  for  so  doing, 
but  I  seized  the  gold  as  if  by  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  and  ran  like  a 
madman  to  send  it  to  my  mother.  It 
was  not  until  it  was  out  of  my  hands, 
that  I  thought  of  what  I  had  done. 
I  hastened  back  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  left  Demasis,  but  he  was  no 
longer  there.  For  several  days  I 
went  out  in  the  morning,  returning 
not  until  evening,  seanming  every 
place  where  I  hop^  to  find  him." 

The  end  of  the  romance  is  as  ec- 
centric as  the  beginning.  For  fifteen 
years  Napoleon  saw  no  more  of  Ida 
creditor.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ho 
discovered  him,  and  asked  ^^  why  he 
had  not  applied  to  the  Emperor."  The 
answer  was,  that  he  had  no  necessity  for 
the  money,  but  was  afraid  of  being 
compelled  to  quit  his  retirement, 
where  he  lived  happily  practising 
horticulture. 

Napoleon  now  paid  his  debt,  as  it 
may  be  presumed,  magnificently ;  made 
him  accept  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  as  a  reimbursement  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  thirty  thousand  lent 
to  the  subaltern  of  artillery ;  and 
besides,  made  him  director-general 
of  the  gardens  of  the  crown,  with  a 
salary  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  He 
also  gave  a  government  place  to  his 
brother. 

Napoleon,  who  seems  always  to  have 
had  some  floatint^  ideas  of  fatalism  in 
his  mind,  remarked  that  two  of  his 
comrades,  Demasis  and  Philii)eau,  had 
peculiar  influence  on  his  destiny. 
Philipeau  had  emigrated,  and  was  the 
engineer  employ^  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  to  construct  the  defences  of 
Acre.  We  have  seen  that  DemasiA 
stopped  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
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about  to  drown  himself.  *  *  Philipeau, " 
said  he,  ^^  stopped  mo  before  St  Jean 
d^Acre:  but  for  him,  I  should  have 
been  master  of  this  key  of  the  East. 
I  should  have  marched  upon  Conatan- 
tinople,  and  rebuilt  the  throne  of  the 
East." 
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marshals  on  the  4th  of  April  1815, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  move  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  attack  the 
Allies.  The  language  of  the  marshals 
was  emphatic. 

"  The  army  is  weaiy,  discouraged, 

disorganised;    desertion  is  at  work 

This  idea  of  sitting  on  the  throne  of    among  the  ranks.     To  re-enter  Paris 

the  Turk,  seems  never  to  have  left     cannot  be  thought  of :  in  attempting 

Napoleon^s  mind.     He  was  always    to  do  so  we   should  uselessly  shed 

talking  of  it,  or  dreaming  of  it.    But    blood." 

it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  he        Their  proposal  was,  his  resignation 
could  ever  have  found  his  way  out  of    in  favour  of  his  son. 
Syria  himself.    With    his    fleet  de-        Caulaincourt  had  already  brought 
fltroyed  by  Nelson,  and  his  march  along    him  the  Emperor  Alexander's  opinion 


the  coast  —  perhaps  the  only  prac- 
ticable road — harassed  by  the  English 
cruisers ;  with  the  whole  Turkish  army 


on  the  subject.  The  envoy  had 
thus  reporte<l  the  imperial"  con- 
versation : — "  I  carry  on  no  diplo- 


rcady  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  of    macy  with   you,    but  I  cannot  tell 


Mount  Taurus ;  with  Asia  Minor  still 
to  be  passed ;  and  with  the  English, 
Russian,  and  Turkish  fleets  and  forces 
ready  to  meet  him  at  Constantinople, 
his  death  or  capture  would  seem  to 
be  the  ceitain  consequence  of  his 
fantastic  expedition.  The  strongest 
imaginable  probability  is,  that  instead 
of  wearing  the  diadem  of  France,  his 
head  'would  have  figured  on  the  spikes 
of  the  seraglio. 

Suicide  is  so  often  the  unhappy 
resource  of  men  indifferent  to  all 
reUgion,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  its  having  been  contemplated 
more  than  once  by  a  man  of  fierce 
passions,  exposed  to  the  reverses  of  a 
life  like  Napoleon's.  Of  the  dreadful 
audacity  of  a  crime,  which  directly 
wars  with  the  Divine  will,  which  cuts 
ofl*  all  possibility  of  repentance,  and 
which  thus  sends  the  criminal  before 
his  Judge  with  all  his  sins  upon  his 
head,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
doubt.  The  only  palliative  can  be, 
growing  insatnity.  But  in  the  instance 
which  is  now  stated  by  the  intended 
self-murderer,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
palliation  of  any  kind. 

"  There  was  another  period  of  my 
life," said  Napoleon,  *^  when  I  attempt- 
ed suicide;  but  you  are  certainly 
acquainted  with  this  fact."  ^^  No,  sire," 
was  Montholon's  reply. 

^^  In  that  case,  write  what  I  shall 
tell  yon :  for  it  is  well  that  the  mys- 
teries of  Fontainbleaa  should  one 
day  be  known." 

We  condense  into  a  few  sentences 
this  singular  narrative,  which  begins 
with  an  interview  demanded  by  his 


you  every  thing.  Understand  this, 
and  lose  not  a  moment  in  rendering- 
an  account  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
of  our  conversation,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  his  afiairs  here;  and  return 
again  as  quickly,  bringing  his  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  son.  As  to  his 
personal  fate,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  he  will  be  properly 
treated.  But  lose  not  an  hour,  or  all 
is  lost  for  him,  and  J  shall  no«  longer 
have  power  to  do  any  thing  either  for 
him  or  his  dynasty." 

Napoleon  proceeds.  "I  hesitated 
not  to  make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of 
my  patriotism.  I  sat  down  at  a  little 
tabic,  and  wrote  my  Act  of  Abdication 
in  favour  of  my  son."  But  on  that  day 
Mannout  with  his  army  had  surren- 
dered. The  Allies  instantlyTejected  all 
negotiation,  after  this  decisive  blow  in 
their  favour.  The  Act  of  Resignation 
had  not  reached  them,  and  they  deter- 
mined on  restoring  the  old  monarchy 
at  once.  On  this  the  desertion  waa 
universal ;  and  every  man  at  Fontain- 
blean  was  evidently  thinking  only  of 
being  the  first  to  make  his  bargain 
with  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon,  as  a 
last  experiment,  proposed  to  try  the 
effect  of  war  in  Italy. 

But  all  shook  their  heads,  and  were 
silent.  He  at  length  signed  the  un- 
equivocal Abdication  for  himself,  and 
his  family. 

"From  the  time  of  my  retreat  from 
Russia,"  said  he,  "  I  had  constantly 
carried  round  my  neck,  in  a  little  silkeiir 
bag,  a  portion  of  a  poisonous  powder 
which  Ivan  had  prepared  by  my 
orders,  when  I  was  in  fear  of  being 
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earned  oflf  by  the  Cossacks.  My  life 
no  longer  belonged  to  my  country;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  had  again 
rendered  me  master  of  it.  Why 
should  I  endure  so  much  suffering? 
and  who  knows,  that  my  death  may 
not  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
my  son  ?    France  was  saved." — 

*'  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  leaping 
from  my  bed,  mixed  the  poison  in  a 
little  water,  and  drank  it,  with  a  sort 
of  happiness. 

'*  But  time  hiid  tAken  away  its 
strength ;  fearful  pains  drew  forth  some 
groans  from  me;  they  were  heard, 
and  medical  assistance  arrived.  It 
was  not  Heaven's  will  that  I  should 
die  so  soon  —  St  Helena  was  in  my 
Destiny. ^^ 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  pro- 
jects were  formed  for  carrying  the 
prisoner  from  St  Helena.  One  of 
those  is  tiius  detailed.  The  captain 
of  a  vessel  returning  from  India,  had 
arranged  to  bring  a  boat  to  a  certain 
point  of  the  coast  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  stopped.  This  person 
demanded  a  million  of  francs,  not,  as 
he  said,  for  himself,  but  for  the  indi- 
vidual whose  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary. The  million  was  not  to  be 
payable  until  the  vessel  had  reached 
America.  This  renders  it  probable 
that  the  captain  was  a  Yankee.  At 
all  events,  it  shows  how  necessary 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  and 
how  little  connected  M'ith  tyranny 
were  his  precautions  against  evasion. 
Another  project  was  to  be  can-ied  out, 
by  submarine  vessels,  and  on  this  ex- 
periment five  or  six  thousand  Louis 
were  expended  in  Europe.  But  Na- 
poleon finished  his  inquiry  into  these 
matters  by  refusing  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  them.  It  is  probable  that 
he  expected  his  release  on  easier 
terms  than  those  of  breaking  his  neck, 
as  Montholon  obsen*es,  **  in  descend- 
ing the  precipices  of  St  Helena,"  or 
being  starved,  shot,  or  dro-wned  on 
his  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
as  his  object  was  constantly  to  throw 
obloquy  on  the  Bourbons,  he  placed 
his  fears  to  the  account  of  thehr 
treachery. 

"I  should  not,"  said  he»  "be  six 
months  in  America  withont  being 
assassinated  by  the  Count  d^Artois's 
creatures.  Remembertheialeof  Elba. 
Did  he  not  send  the  Ckowm  Bruhrd 
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there  to  organise  my  assassination? 
And  besides,  we  should  always  obey  our 
destiny.  Every  thing  is  written  in 
Heaven.  It  is  my  martyrdom  which 
will  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  my 
dynasty.  I  see  in  Amei-ica  nothing 
but  assassination  or  oblivion.  I  prefer 
St  Helena." 

In  the  beginning  of  1821,  Napoleon 
began  to  grow  lethargic.  He  had  gen- 
erally spent  the  day  in  pacing  up  and 
down  his  apartment,  and  dictating 
conversations  and  political  recollec- 
tions. But  he  now  sat  for  hours  list- 
lessly and  perfectly  silent  on  the  sofa. 
It  required  the  strongest  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  take  the  air  either  on 
foot  or  en '  calCche, 

Napoleon  to  the  last  was  fond  of  bur- 
lesquing the  hypocrisy  or  romance  of  the 
Revolution.  The  18th  of  Brumaire^ 
which  made  him  First  Consul,  and  had 
given  him  two  colleagues,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  developing  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Republic.  Shortly  after 
that  period,  Sieyes,  supping  with  the 
heads  of  the  Republican  party,  said 
to  them,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
his  cap  violently  on  the  ground, 
**  Tliere  is  no  longer  a  Republic.  I 
have  for  the  last  eight  days  been  con- 
ferring with  a  man  who  knows  every 
thing.  He  needs  neither  counsel  nor 
aid;  policy,  laws,  and  the  art  of 
government  are  all  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  command  of  an  army.  I  repeat 
to  you,  there  is  no  longer  a  Republic." 

Sieves  was  well  known  to  be  what 
the  French  call  an  idealofpue.  He 
was  a  theorist  on  governments,  which 
he  invented  in  any  convenient  number. 
For  the  Consulate  he  had  his  theory 
ready.  The  First  Consul  was  to  be 
like  an  epicurean  divinity,  enjoying 
himself  and  taking  carC  for  no  one. 
Bnt  this  tranqniUity  of  position,  and 
nonentity  of  power,  by  no  means  suited 
the  taste" of  Napoleon.  **  *  Your  Grand 
Elector,"  said  he  (the  titlewhich  seems 
tohavebeen  Intended  for  his  head  of  his 
new  constitution,)  "  would  be  nothing 
but  an  idle  king.  The  time  for  do-no- 
thing  kings  is  gone  by — six  millions 
of  francs  and  the  Tuilleries,  to  play  the 
stage-king  in,  pnt  his  signature  toother 
people's  work,  and  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, is  a  dream.  Your  Grand  Elector 
woidd  be  nothing  bat  a  {Mg  to  fatten, 
or  a  master,  the  more  absolute  because 
he  woold  have  no  responsfMlily.'    It 
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If  as  on  quitting  me  after  this  conver- 
sation," said  Napoleon,  "  that  Sieyes 
said  to  Roger  Diicos,  ^  My  dear  Col- 
league, we  have  not  a  President,  wc 
have  a  master.  You  and  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  make  our  fortunes 
before  making  our  pa^piets^^  This 
was  at  least  plain  speaking,  and  it 
discloses  the  secret  of  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  Re])ublicans. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  memo- 
rable Abbe  is  then  told.  lie  was 
Almoner  to  one  of  the  Princesses  of 
France.  One  day,  while  he  was  reading 
mass,  the  Princess,  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  retired,  and  her 
ladies  followed  her.  Sieyes,  who  was 
busy  reading  his  missal,  did  not  at 
first  perceive  her  departure ;  but  when 
he  saw  himself  abandoned  by  all 
the  great  peoi^le,  and  had  no  auditory 
left  but  the  domestics,  he  closed  the 
book,  and  left  the  altar,  crjring,  **  I  do 
not  say  mass  for  the  rabble  I ''  This 
certainly  was  not  very  democratic, 
and  yet  Sieyes  was  soon  afterwards  the 
most  rampant  of  all  possible  democrats. 

The  history  of  his  patriotism,  how- 
ever, alike  accounted  for  his  former 
contempt  and  his  subsequent  fratemi- 
lUUion.  Previously  to  the  Revolution 
he  was  poor,  neglected,  and  angry ; 
bat,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
ability,  his  name  was  mentioned  to  De 
Briennc,  who,  though  an  archbishop, 
was  Prime  Minister.  He  was  desired 
to  attend  at  his  next  levee*;  he  at- 
tended, and  was  overlooked.  He 
complained  to  his  friend,  who  repeated 
the  complaint  to  the  archbishop,  who 
desired  him  to  appear  at  his  leveo ;  bat 
was  so  much  occupied  with  higher  peo- 
ple, that  the  clever  but  luckless  Abb<S 
was  again  overlooked.  He  made  a  third 
experiment,  on  the  promise  that  he 
should  obtain  an  audience ;  but  he  found 
the  Archbishop  enveloped  in  a  circle 
cf  epaulets^  (irands  cordons^  and 
mitres.  To  penetrate  this  circle  was 
impossible,  and  the  Abbe,  now  forioos 
at  what  he  regarded  as  a  mockery, 
rosbed  to  his  chamber,  seized  a  pen, 
and  wrote  his  powerful  and  memorable 
pamphlet  entitled,  '^  What  is  the  third 
Estate?"  a  fierce,  but  most  fordblo 
appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the  lower 
orders,  pronouncing  them  £Ae  nation. 
This  was  a  torch  thrown  into  apowder 
magazine — aB  was  explosion;  the 
ekiirdi,tiieBdbles8e,aa4the  monarch 


were  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
France  saw  this  man  of  long  views  and 
powerful  passions,  suddenly  raised  from 
hunger  and  obscurity,  to  the  highest 
rank  and  the  richest  sinecurism  of  the 
republic. 

Antomarchi  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
attendance  on  Napoleon.  Of  course 
he  felt,  like  every  other  foreigner,  the 
ennui  of  the  island,  and  he  grew  im- 
patient to  return  to  Europe.  At  last 
he  applied  for  permission,  which 
Napoleon  gave  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
discharge,  with  the  following  sting  at 
the  end.  "  During  the  fifteen  months 
which  we  have  spent  in  this  country, 
you  have  given  his  Majesty  no  confi- 
dence in  your  moral  character.  You 
can  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  illness, 
and  your  residing  here  for  several 
months  longer  would  have  no  object, 
and  be  of  no  use."  However,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  and  the  doctor 
was  sufi*ered  to  remain.  But  all  the 
household  now  began  to  be  intolerably 
tired.  Three  of  the  household,  includ- 
ing the  Abbe,  requested  their  congd. 

There  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  foreigner 
a  kind  of  gi'oss  levity,  an  affectation  of 
frivolity  with  respect  to  women,  and  a 
continual  habit  of  vulgar  vanity,  which 
seems  to  run  through  all  ranks  and 
ages  of  the  continental  world.  What 
can  be  more  offensively  trifling,  than 
the  conduct  which  Napoleon  narrates 
of  himself,  when  Emperor,  at  Warsaw. 

A  Madame  AValeska  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  belle  of  the  city.  On 
the  night  when  Napoleon  first  saw  this 
woman,  at  a  ball.  General  Bertrand 
and  Louis  de  Pcrigord  appeared  as 
her  public  admirers.  "They  both," 
said  he,  "  kept  hovering  emulously 
round  her."  But  Napoleon,  Emperor, 
husband,  and  mature  as  he  was,  chose 
to  play  the  gallant  on  this  evening 
also.  Finding  the  two  Frenchmen 
in  the  way  of  his  attentions,  he  played 
the  Emperor  with  effect  on  the  spot. 
He  gave  an  order  to  Berthier,  then  head 
of  his  staff,  instantly  to  send  off  M. 
Perigord  *^  to  obtain  news  of  the  6th 
corps,"  which  was  on  the  Passarge. 
Thus  one  inconvenience  was  got  rid 
of,  but  Bertrand  was  still  present,  and 
during  supper  his  attentions  were  so 
marked  that,  as  he  leaned  over  Ma- 
dame's  chair,  his  aignilettes  danced  on 
hershoolders.  "Upon  this,"  said  Napo- 
leon, '^my  impatience  was  roused  to 
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8uch  a  pitch  that  I  touched  hkn  on  the 
arm  and  drew  him  to  the  recess  of  a 
window,  where  I  gave  him  orders '  to  set 
out  for  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Je- 
rome/ and  without  losing  an  hour  to 
bring  me  a  report  of  the  siege  of  Bres- 
lau."  Such  it  is  to  come  in  the  way  of 
Emperors.  "The  poor  fellow  was 
scarcely  gone,"  adds  Napoleon,  "when 
I  repented  of  my  angry  impulse ;  and  I 
should  certainly  have  recalled  him, 
had  I  not  remembered  at  the  same 
minute  that  his  presence  with  Jerome 
would  be  useful  to  me."  And  this  was 
the  conductof  amanthen  in  the  highest 
position  of  life,  whose  example  must 
have  been  a  model  to  the  multitude, 
and  in  whom  even  frivolity  would  be 
a  crime. 

Napoleon  had  long  lived  in  a 
state  of  nervous  fear,  which  must 
have  made  even  his  high  position 
comfortless  to  him.  He  had  been 
for  years  in  dread  of  poison.  "I 
have  escaped  poisoning,"  said  he, 
"  ten  times,  if  I  have  once."  In  St 
Helena  he  never  eat  or  drank  any 
thing  which  had  no^been  tasted  first 
by  one  of  the  household !  Montholon, 
4uring  the  night,  constantly  tasted  the 
drink  prepared  for  him.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Napoleon  told  the  following 
anecdote. 

"  He  was  one  day  leaving  the 
dinner-table  with  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  two  or  three  -  other 
persons,  when,  as  he  was  about  to 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
snuflf-box,  he  perceived  it  lying  on 
the  mantel-piece,  in  the  saloon  which 
he  was  entering.  He  was  about  to 
open  it  and  take  a  pinch,  when  his 
good  star  caused  him  to  seat  himself. 
He  then  felt  that  his  snuff-box  was  in 
one  of  his  pockets.  This  excited 
inquiry,  and  on  sending  the  two 
boxes  to  be  chemically  tested,  the 
snuff  on  the  mantel-piece  was  disco- 
vered to  be  poisoned."  After  this, 
it  is  somewhat  absurd  in  M.  Montho- 
lon  to  give  his  hero  credit  for  sang 
froidy  and  say  of  him,  that  no  one 
could  take  fewer  precautions  against 
such  dangers  than  the  Emperor.  His 
whole  life  seems  to  have  been  precau- 
tionary ;  still,  he  sententiously  talked 
the  nonsense  of  fatalism. 

"  Our  last  hour  is  written  above," 
was  his  frequent  remark.  He  had  some 
absurdities  on  the  subject  of  medicine, 
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which  would  have  very  effectually 
assisted  the  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion. He  had  an  idea  that  he  should 
cure  himself  of  his  immediate  disease^ 
and  perhaps  of  every  other,  by  swal- 
lowing orange-flower  water,  and 
soup  a  la  reine. 

The  governor,  during  this  period, 
constantly  offered  the  services  of  an 
English  physician;  and  Dr  Amott 
was  at  last  summoned,  who  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  very 
serious,  and  to  be  connected  with 
great  inflammation  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  It  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  ascertained  that  his  disease 
was  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  There 
is  an  occasional  tribute  lo  the  humane 
conduct  of  the  governor  at  this  time. 
On  April  eleventh,  there  is  this  me- 
morandum : — 

"Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  left  us  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  since  Dr  Amott 
has  been  admitted,  though  he  comes 
every  day  to  the  apartments  of  the 
orderly  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  physician." 

Napoleon,  now  conscious  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  disease,  made 
his  will.  He  had  conceived  that  he 
was  worth  in  various  property,  about 
two  hundred  millions  of  francs,  which 
he  left  by  will,  but  of  which  we  believe 
the  greater  part  was  impounded  by  the 
French  government,  as  being  public 
property. 

He  now  held  a  long  conversation  on 
the  prospects  of  his  son,  whom  he 
regarded  as  not  altogether  beyond  the 
hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  France. 
He  predicted  the  fall  of  the  reigning 
family.  "The  Bourbons,"  said  he, 
"  will  not  maintain  their  position  after 
my  death."  With  an  exactness  equally 
odd,  but  equally  true,  he  predicted 
the  rise  of  another  branch  of  the 
dynasty :  "  My  son  will  arrive,  after 
a  time  of  troubles ;  he  has  but  one 
party  to  fear,  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  That  party! has  been  ger- 
minating for  a  long  time.  France  is 
the  country  where  the  chiefs  of  parties 
have  the  least  interest.  To  rest  for 
support  on  them,  is  to  build  their  . 
hopes  on  sand." 

There  is  a  brilliant  shrewdness 
now  and  then,  in  his  contempt 
of  the  showy  exhibitors  in  pubUcr 
life.  "The  great  orators,"  said 
he,    "who  role  the   assemblies  bj 
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the  brilliancy  of  their  eloquence,  are 
in  general  men  of  the  most  mediocre 
talents.  They  should  not  be  opposed 
in  their  own  way,  for  they  have  al- 
ways more  noisy  words  at  command 
than  you.  In  my  council  there  were 
men  possessed  of  much  more  elo- 
quence than  I  was,  but  I  always  de- 
feated them  by  this  simple  argument, 
— ^Two  and  two  make  four. 

"  My  son  will  be  obliged  to  allow 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  is  a 
necessity  in  the  present  day.  My  son 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  new  ideas,  and 
of  the  cause  which  I  have  made  tri- 
umphant every  where. 

**  Let  my^on  often  read  and  reflect 
on  history :  that  is  the  only  true 
philosophy.  Let  him  read  and  medi- 
tate on  the  wars  of  the  great  Captains. 
That  is  the  only  means  of  rightly 
learning  the  science  of  war." 

In  April,  the  siens  of  debility  grew 
still  more  marked.  On  the  26th,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  after  a  calm 
night,  he  had  what  Montholon  regards 
as  a  dream,  but  what  Napoleon  evi- 
dently regarded  as  a  vision.  He  said 
with  extraordinanr  emotion,  ^^  I  have 
Just  seen  my  gooa  Josephine,  but  she 
would  not  embrace  me;  she  disap- 
peared at  the  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  take  her  in  my  arms;  she 
was  seated  there;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  seen  her  yesterday  evening ; 
she  is  not  changed — still  the  same,  full 
of  devotion  to  me ;  she  told  me  that 
we  were  about  to  see  each  other  again, 
never  more  to  part.  She  assured  me 
of  that.    Did  you  see  her  ?  " 

Montholon  attributed  tliis  scene 
to  feverish  excitement,  gave  him  his 
potion,  and  he  fell  asleep;  but  on 
awaking  he  again  spoke  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine. 

It  is  dif&cult  in  speaking  of  dreams 
and  actual  visions,  to  know  the  distinc- 
tion. That  the  mind  may  be  so  perfectly 
acted  upon  during  the  waking  hours  as 
to  retsia  the  impressions  during  sleep, 
is  the  experience  of  every  day.  And 
yet  we  know  so  little  of  the  means  by 
which  truths  may  be  conmiunicated 
to  the  human  spirit  while  the  senses 
are  closed,  that  it  would  be  unphilo- 
flophical  to  pronounce  even  upon  those 
fugitive  thoughts  as  unreal.  That 
Kapoleon  must  have  often  reflected 
on  his  selfish  and  cruel  desertion  of 
Josephine,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to 
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conceive.  That  he  may  have  bitterly 
regretted  it,  is  equally  natural,  for, 
from  that  day,  his  good  fortune  de- 
serted him.  And  he  might  also  have 
discovered  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  crime,  with  no  other  fruit 
than  that  of  making  a  useless  alli- 
ance, encumbering  himself  with  an 
nngenial  companion,  and  leaving 
an  orphan  child  dependant  on 
strangers,  and  continually  tantalised 
by  the  recollections  of  a  fallen  throne. 
Those  feelings,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  and  the  general  dejection  of 
his  captivity,  must  have  so  often 
clouded  his  declining  hours,  that  no 
miracle  was  required  to  embody  them 
in  such  a  vision  as  that  described.  And 
yet,  so  many  visitations  of  this  kind 
have  undoubtedly  occurred,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  that  this 
sight  of  the  woman  who  had  so  long 
been  the  partner  of  his  brilliant  days 
might  not  have  been  given,  to  impress 
its  moral  on  the  few  melancholy  hours 
which  now  lay  between  him  and  the 
grave. 
It  is  painful,  a^  a  scene  which  im- 

Elies  some  softness  of  heart,  to  find 
im  unrepentant  of  one  of  the  most 
repulsive,  because    the    most    gra- 
tuitous crime  of  his  career.    In  the 
course  of  the  day,  Bertrand,  in  trans- 
lating an  English  journal,  inadver- 
tently began  to  read  an  article  con- 
taining a  violent  attack  on  the  conduct 
of  Caulaincourt  and  Savary  in  the 
seizure  of  the  Due  d^Enghien.     Na- 
poleon, interrupting   him,    suddenly 
cried,  ''  This  is  shameful."    He  then 
sent  for  his  wiU,  and  interlmed  the 
following    words: — "I    caused   the 
Due  d'Enghien  to  be   arrested  and 
tried,  because  that  step  was  essential 
to  the  interest,  honour,  and  safety  of 
the  French    people,  when  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  maintaining,  by  his  own 
confession,  sixteen  assassins  in  Paris. 
Under  sioodlar  circumstances  I  should 
act  in  the  same  way."  Having  written 
these  few  lines  he  gave  back  tlie  will. 
From  this  period  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  codicils  and  appointing  exe- 
cutors.    He   gave  to   Marchand  a 
diamond  necklace,  valued  at  200,000 
francs.     He  wound  up  those  trans- 
actions by  an  extraordinary  letter, — 
no  less  than  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment of  his  own  death.    It  was  in 
these  words : — 
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**  Koiisieiir  le-Gomvemeur,  the  Bm- 
.jMTor  Nffpoleon  brcRthcd  his  last  on 
tiie^-'— ftftor  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
new.  I  have  the  honour  to  commmii- 
icate  this  intelligence  to  yon. 

**  The  Emperor  had  ordered  me  to 
.  -eamnranicAto,  if  such  be  your  desire, 
Ids  last  wishes.  I  beg  yon  to  inform 
me,  what  are  the  arrangements,  pre- 
seribed  }sy  yonr  government  for  tiie 
transportation  of  his  remanis  to 
JPrance,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the 
|>er8ons  of  his  suite.  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  be,  &C.,  COUXT  MONTHOLON." 

An  act  of  this  order  implied  a  good 
deal  of  self-possession.  Bnt,  even  to 
the  last  day  he  continued  to  occupy 
his  mind  with  subjects  sufficiently 
trying  at  any  period.  On  one  of  those 
sights  lie  made  Montholon  bring  a 
table  to  his  bed-side,  and  dictated  for 
two  hours;  the  subjects  being,  the 
decoration  of  Versailles,  and  the  organ- 
isation of  the  National  Guard.  On 
the  30th  of  April  he  was  given  over  by 
the  ph^-sicians.  On  the  3d  of  May 
his  fever  continncd,  and  his  mind  was 
-evidently  beginning  to  be  confused. 
On  the  5th  of  May  he  passed  a  very  bad 
-Bight,  and  became  delirious.  "Twice," 
-aaid  Montholon,  "  I  thought  I  distin- 
gcdshed  the  unconnected  words,  Ftxmce 
"^Armee — 7'ete  d'A  rmde — France^ 

His  final  hour  now  visibly  ap- 
proached. From  six  in  the  morning, 
mitil  half-past  five  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  he  remained  motionless, 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  right  hand 
out  of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  sutfbring ; 
his  lips  were  slightly  contracted;  his 
"Whole  face  expressed  pleasant  and 
gentle  impressions. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  awake  to 
external  objects  to  the  last.  For 
whenever  Antommarchi  attempted  to 
moisten  his  lips,  ho  repulsed  him  with 
his  hand,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mon- 
tholon, as  the  only  person  whom  he 
would  permit  to  attend  him.  At  sun- 
set he  died. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  subsequently  ascertained  by  the 
Burgeons  to  have  been  an  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  body  was 
buried  with  militar}'  honoure.*  On 
the  30tli,  Montholon,  with  the  house- 
hold, quitted  St  Helena. 


Thus  obscurely,  painfitllyr  end  dmoat 
ignominiously,  closed  the  career  of  the 
most  brilliant,  ambitious,  and  power- 
fill  monarch  of  his  time.  No  man  bad 
ever  attained  a  higher  rank,  and  sunk 
from  it  to  a  lower.  No  man  had  ever 
been  80  ikvonred  and  soutterly  deserted 
by  fortune.  No  man  had  ever  poe- 
seesed  so  large  an  hifluence  over  tiie 
mind  of  Emt)pe,  and  been  finally  an 
object  of  hostility  so  universal.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  history,  agahtst 
whom  a  Continent  in  arms  pronounced 
sentence  of  overthrow:  the  only 
soldier  whose  personal  fall  was  the 
declared  object  of  a  general  war: — 
and  the  only  monarch  whose  capture 
ensured  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  extin- 
guished an  empire,  and  finished  the 
loftiest  dream  of  human  ambition  in 
a  dungeon. 

Napoleon,  since  his  fall,  has  been 
denied  genius.  But  if  genius  implies 
the  power  of  accomplishing  great  ends 
by  means  beyond  the  invention  of 
others,  he  was  a  genius.  Every  act 
of  his  career  was  a  superb  innova- 
tion. As  a  soldier,  he  changed  tho 
whole  art  of  war.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing campaigns  of  tactics,  he  made 
campaigns  of  triumphs.  He  wasted 
no  time  in  besiegiqg  towns ;  he 
rushed  on  the  capital.  He  made  no 
wars  of  detachments,  but  threw  a 
colossid  force  across  the  frontier,  heid 
its  mass  together,  and  fought  pitched 
battles  day  after  day,  until  he 
trampled  down  all  resistance  by  the 
mere  weight  of  a  phalanx  of  250,000 
men.  Thus,  in  1800,  at  Marengo,  he 
reconquered  Italy  in  twelve  hours.  In 
1805,  he  broke  down  Austria  in  a 
three  months'  war.  In  1806,  he 
crushed  the  Prussian  army  in  four- 
and- twenty  hours,  and  walked  over 
the  monarchy.  In  1807,  he  drove 
the  Russians  out  of  Germany,  fought 
the  two  desperate  battles  of  Eyiau 
and  Friedland,  and  conquered  that 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  he  gave 
the  Emperor  Alexander  a  shadow  of 
empire  in  Asia,  in  exchange  for  the 
substance  of  universal  empire  in 
Europe. 

But  his  time  was  come.  His  wars 
had  been  wholly  selfish.  To  aggran- 
dise his  own  name,  he  had  covered 
Europe  with  blood.  To  place  himself 
at  tho  head  of  earthly  power,  he  had 
broken  faith  with  Turkey,  with  Russia, 
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vhb  Germany,  and  with  Sfmn.  The 
Uood,  the  spoil,  aud  the  mueiy  of  mil- 
iioQS  were  upon  his  head.  Hid  personal 
crimes  concentrated  the  vengeance  of 
mankind  upon  his  diadem.  Por  the 
iASt  three  years  of  his  political  and 
military  existence,  hie  seems  to  have 
lain  under  an  actual  spell.  iN'othingbut 
Hie  judicial  clonding  of  his  intellect 
can  account  for  the  precipitate  infirmi- 
ties of  his  judgment,  llis  marcli  to 
Bnssia,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
VfSLS  a  gigantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe — ^his  delay  at  Moscow  was 
a  gigantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of 
f  very  subaltern  in  his  army.  But  his 
campaigns  in  France  were  only  a  con- 
tinuation  of  those  absurdities.  With 
fifty  thousand  men  he  was  to  conquer 
Jiuree  hundred  thousand,  backed  by 
an  actual  niiUion  ready  to  rush  into 
liie  provinces  of  Fraace  How  was 
resistance  possible?  Treaty  was 
his  only  hope:  yet  he  attempted 
to  resist,  and  refused  to  treat.  He 
was  beaten  up  to  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Tha  Allies  then  offered  him 
JVanoe:  he  still  fought,  and  only  af- 
feeted  to  negociate.  At  length  the  long 
infotuation  was  consumsoated  in  his 
march/rom  Paris;  tke  Allies  marched 
to  Paris;  and  Napoleon  was  instantly 
^e^sed,  outlawed,  and  undone. 

Even  his  second  great  experimout 
for  power  was  but  the  infatuation  re- 
peated. Every  .act  was  an  error :  his 
return  from  Elba  ought  to  have  been 
delayed  for  at  least  a  year.  His 
cainpaigp  of  1S15  ought  to  kave 
jnade  head  against  the  Prussians  and 
Germans  in  the  south,  while  ke  left 
the  English  and  Prussians  to  waste 
their  strength  against  his  fortresses. 
Even  in  Belgium,  he  ought  to  have 
poured  the  whole  mass  ^  his  army 
fin  the  English  at  once,  instead  of 
violating  hisown  first  principle  of  war, 
and  dividing  it  into  three  amues, 
liTey^s  at  Quatre-Bras,  Gr9uchy^s  at 
Wavre,  and  Ms  own  at  Ligny. 

Still,  when  routed  at  Waterloo,  he 
had  a  powerful  force  in  the  field, 
the  remnant  of  his  army,  with  Grou- 
chy's  corps.  With  those  he  ought 
to  have  moved  on  slowly  towards  Paris, 
garrisoning  the  fortresses,  breaking 
up  the  roads,  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  tbe  Allies,  aud  finally, 
at  the  head  of  his  60,000  veterans, 
with   the    national    guard    of    the 


ci^)iul  and  the  surronnding  diatrictai 
(amounting  to  not  less  than  100,OtOO 
men,)  at  once  making  a  front  agaiaat 
the  Allies,  and  negociating. 

Above  all  tilings,  he  ought  never  to 
have  separated  himself  from  the  amif ; 
as  he  thus  stripped  his  party  of  all 
power  at  the  moment,  and  virtoall^ 
delivered  himself  a  prisoner  to  th^ 
Bourbouists  in  the  capital.  What- 
ever might  be  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing on  his  conduct  at  the  time,  it  is 
now  perfectly  easy  to  see,  that  all 
tliese  were  blunders  of  the  first  maf - 
uitude,  and  that  ever^"  step  was 
direct  to  his  ruin. 

He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris,  than 
he  was  made  a  prisoner;  escajpted 
being  shot,  only  through  the  mercy  of 
the  AUiee ;  and,  for  the  general  quiet 
of  France  and  Eiuropc,  was  consigned^ 
for  the  remainder  of  his  few  aad 
melancholy  years,  to  the  prison  of  fit 
Helena. 

The  Bame  of  Napoleon  has  a  great 
place  in  history.  He  was  a  greait 
moving  power  of  the  day  of  cliaAge, 
a  great  statesman,  a  brilUant  soldier, 
iind  a  splendid  ruler  of  the  mightieat 
dominion  that  had  existed  under  fine 
sceptre,  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  a  man  of  vast  pro- 
jects, vast  means,  and  vast  oppoata- 
nities.  But  he  had  no  greatness  of 
mind ;  he  had  but  one  purpose,  per- 
sonal aggrandizement;  and  for  tbat 
purpose,  he  adopted  every  vice  of  the 
heart  of  man. 

Without  being  bloodthirsty  by  na- 
ture, he  was  cruel  by  habit ;  withsiit 
being  naturally  avaricious,  he  «sas 
a  universal  spoiler;  aud  witlMNit 
savagely  hadng  mankind,  he  spumed 
the  feelings,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
life  of  man.  He  was  hollow,  fierce, 
and  remorseless,  where  his  own 
olyects  were  concerned,  and  whetbear 
lie  cheated  his  pai*ty  in  the  state,  or 
rode  over  a  field  covered  with  bis 
dying  troops,  he  regarded  the  treachery 
as  legitimate,  and  the  slaughter  as 
meritorious,  if  they  raised  him  a  step 
nearer  to  the  aim  of  his  ambition. 

With  the  most  splendid  chances 
for  establishing  a  name  of  perpetual 
honour,  this  selfishness  defeated  them 
all.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  might  have  secured  Peace,  as  the 
principle  of  all  European  government, 
lie  might   have  developed  all   the 
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natural  powers  of  his  empire,  covered 
its  rivers  with  commerce,  filled  its 
cities  with  opulence,  restored  the 
neglected  fertility  of  its  plains,  and 
rendered  its  capital  the  centre  of 
the  most  brilliant  civilisation  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  War 
was  for  the/a»i«  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
chose  the  havoc  of  war. 

In  1812  he  might  have  restored  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  stamped  per- 
petual renown  on  his  diadem,  by  an 
act  of  imperial  justice.  But  he  pre- 
ferred sacrificing  it  to  the  alliance  of 
Austria — ^for  the  purpose  of  devastat- 
ing Russia.  lie  might  have  exercised 
his  boundless  influence  over  Spain,  to 
bring  the  faculties  of  that  noble 
country  to  the  light,  and  add  the 
contributions  of  twelve  millions  of  a 
half-forgotten  race  of  mankind,  to 
the  general  happiness  of  the  world. 
But  he  preferred  being  called  its  con- 
queror, and  shedding  its  blood  in 
torrents.  To  France  herself  he  might 
have  given  a  rational  liberty,  have  ani- 
mated her  literature,  taught  common 
sense  to  her  vanity,  thrown  the  field 
open  to  her  genius,  and  guided  her 
natural  ardour,  flexibility,  and  spirit 
of  enterprise,  to  achievements  for  the 
good  of  man,  to  which  all  the  trophies 
of  the  sword  are  pale.  But  he  cast 
away  all  those  illustrious  opportuni- 
.ties,  and  thought  only  of  the  shout 
of  the  rabble. 

Napoleon's  career  wfus  providential ; 
there  is  no  name. in  history,  whose 
whole  course  bears  so  palpable  a  proof 
of  his  having  been  created  for  a  historic 

Purpose.  Europe,  in  the  partition  o( 
^Oland,  had  committed  a  great  crime, 
—  France,  in  the  murder  of  her 
king,  had  committed  a  great  crime. 
The  three  criminal  thrones,  and 
the  re^cidal  republic,  were  alike 
to  be  punished.  Napoleon  was  the 
appointed  instrument  for  both  pur- 
poses. He  first  crushed  the  demo- 
cracy, and  then  he  broke  the  strength 
of  the  three  powers  in  the  field — \xe 


thrice  conquered  the  Austrian  capital 
— he  turned  Prussia  into  a  province, 
— and  his  march  to  Russia  desolated 
her  most  populous  provinces,  and 
laid  her  Asiatic  capital  in  ashes. 

But  France,  which  continually  paid 
for  all  those  fearful  triumphs  in  her 
blood,  was  still  to  suffer  a  final  and 
retributive  punishment.  Her  armies 
were  hunted  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Seine.  She  saw  her  capital  twice 
captured — her  government  twice  swept 
away — her  conquests  lost — ^her  plun- 
der recovered  by  its  original  posses- 
sors, and  her  territory  garrisoned  by  an 
army  of  strangers— her  army  disbanded 
— ^her  empire  cut  down  to  the  limits 
of  the  old  monarchy — her  old  masters 
restored,  and  her  Idol  torn  from  his 
altar.  Thus  were  thrown  away  the 
fruits  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  regi- 
cide, of  the  democracy,  and  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  wretchedness, 
fury,  and  blood. 

On  Napoleon  himself  fell  the 
heaviest  blow  of  all.  All  the  shames, 
sorrows,  and  sufferings  of  France 
were  concentered  on  his  head.  He 
saw  his  military  power  ruined  —  his 
last  army  slaughtered — his  last  ad- 
herents exiled  —  his  family  fugitive 
—  his  whole  dynasty  uncrowned,  and 
hunself  given  up  as  a  prisoner  to 
England,  to  be  sent  to  an  English 
dungeon,  to  be  kept  in  English  hands ; 
to  finish  his  solitary  and  bitter  exist- 
ence in  desertion  and  disease,  and  be 
laid  in  an  Eifglish  grave, — leaving  to 
mankind  perhaps  the  most  striking 
moral  of  blasted  ambition  ever  given 
to  the  world. 


In  1840  England,  at  the  solicitation 
of  France,  suffered  tbe  remains  of 
Napoleon  to  be  brought  to  Europe. 
They  were  received  in  Paris  with 
military  pomp,  and  on  the  15th  of 
December  were  entombed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Invalides. 
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M.  Theophile  Gautier,  best  known 
as  a  clever  contribator  to  the  critical 
feuilleton  of  a  leading  Paris  newspaper, 
also  enjojs  a  respectable  reputation  as 
tale-teller  and  tourist.  His  books — 
although  for  the  most  part  slight  in 
texture,  and  conveying  the  idea  that 
the  author  might  have  done  better  had 
he  taken  moi'e  pains — have  certain 
merits  of  their  own.  His  style, 
sometimes  defaced  by  affectation 
and  pedantry,  has  a  lively  smart- 
ness not  unfrequently  rising  into  wit. 
And  in  description  he  is  decidedly 
happy.  Possessing  an  artistes  eye,  he 
paints  with  his  pen;  his  colouring 
is  vivid,  his  outline  characteristic. 
These  qualities  are  especially  exem- 
plified in  a  spirited  and  picturesque, 
but  very  French  narrative,  of  an  ex- 
tensive ramble  in  Spain,  published 
about  four  years  ago.  He  has  now 
again  drawn  upon  his  Peninsular  ex- 
X)erience  to  produce  a  tale  illustrative 
of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  chiefly 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  His 
hero  is  a  bull-fighter,  his  heroine 
a  grisetU,  Of  buU-fights,  especially 
within  the  last  few  years,  one  has 
heard  enough  and  to  spare,  since  every 
literary  traveller  in  Spain  thinks  it 
incumbent  ou  him  to  describe  them. 
But  this  is  the  first  instance  we  re- 
member where  the  incidents  of  the 
bull-ring,  and  the  exploits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  its  gladiators,  are  taken  as 
groundwork  for  a  romantic  tale.  The 
attempt  has  been  crowned  with  very 
considerable  success. 

The  construction  of  M.  Gautier^s 
little  romance  is  simple  and  inartificial, 
the  incidents  are  spirited,  the  style  is 
fresh  and  pleasant.  Its  character  is 
quite  Spanish,  and  one  cannot  doubt 
the  author's  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  and  types  he  sketches 
— although  here  and  there  he  has 
smoothed  down  with  a  little  Fi-ench 
polish  the  rugged  angles  of  Spanish 
nationality,  and  in  other  places  he 
may  be  accused  of  melodramatising 
rather  over  much.  Through  the 
varnish  which  it  is  the  novelist's 
privilege  to  lay  on  with  a  more  or 
less  sparing  brush,  we  obtiun  many 


interesting  and  correct  glimpses  of 
classes  of  people  whose  habits  and 
customs  are  unknown  to  foreignersy 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so,  in  great 
measure,  until  the  appearance  of 
Spuiish  writers  able  and  willing  to 
depict  them.  The  three  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  tale — ^the  only  impor- 
tant ones — are,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Madrid,  a  bull-fighter  named  Juan- 
cho, and  an  orphan  girl  of  humble 
birth  and  great  beauty.  The  story 
hinges  upon  the  rivalry  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  torero  for  -  the 
good  graces  of  the  grisette.  There 
is  a  secondary  plot,  associated  and 
partly  interwoven  with  the  principal 
one,  but  which  serves  little  purpose, 
save  that  of  prolonging  a  short  tale 
into  a  volume.  It  wUl  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  sketching 
the  trials  of  the  gentle  Militona,  and 
the  featB  and  misfortunes  of  the  in- 
trepid and  unhappy  Juancho. 

It  was  on  a  June  afternoon  of  the 
year  184-  that  Don  Andr^  de  Sal- 
cedo — a  cavalier  of  good  family, 
competent  fortune,  handiM)me  exterior, 
amiable  cliaracter,  and  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age — emerged  from  a 
house  in  the  Calle  San  Bernardo  at' 
Madrid,  where  he  had  passed  a  weari- 
some hour  in  practismg  a  duet  of 
Bellini's  with  Doiia  Feliciana  Vasque^ 
de  los  Rioe.  This  young  lady,  still  in 
her  teens,  moderately  pretty  and  to- 
lerably rich,  Andrds  had  from  child- 
hood been  affianced  with,  and  was 
accustomed  to  consider  as  his  future 
wife,  tdthough  his  sentiments  towards 
her  were,  in  fact,  of  a  very  tepid  descrip- 
tion. Betrothed  as  children  by  their 
parents,  there  was  little  real  love  be- 
tween them :  they  met  without  plea- 
sure and  parted  without  pain;  their 
engagement  was  an  affau*  of  habit,  not 
of  the  heart. 

'  It  was  a  dia  de  toros^  as  Monday 
is  called  in  Madrid — that  being  the 
day  when  buU-fights  usually  take 
place — and  Andres,  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  Spanish  sport,  left  the 
mansion  of  his  mistress  without  any 
lover-like  reluctance,  and  hurried  to 
the  bull-ring,    Througli  the  spacious 
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street  of  Alcala,  then  crowded  to  suf- 
focation with  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  all 
hurr^'ing  to  the  point  of  grand  attrac- 
tion, the  yoimg  man  pressed  onward 
With  that  alert  and  active  step  pecn- 
Vast  to  Spaniards — nnqnestionably  the 
liest  walkers  in  the  world— joyfully 
fingering  his  ticket  of  Sombra  por  (a 
tatde.*  It  entitled  him  to  a  place 
close  to  the  barrier ;  for  Andr^,  de- 
spising the  elegance  of  the  boxes,  pre- 
fferred  leaning  against  the  ropes  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  bulls  from  leaping 
amongst  the  spectators.  Thence  each 
detail  of  the  combat  is  distinctly  seen, 
each  blow  appreciated  at  it«  just 
"Talue  ;  and  in  consideration  of  these 
adyantagt^,  Andres  willingly  re- 
signed his  elbows  to  the  contact  of 
motley-jacketed  muleteers,  and  \m 
curls  to  the  perfume  of  the  raanolo's 
Giganr. 

Although  a  bridegroom-elect  offght 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  other  women  than  his  in- 
tended, such  scrupulous  fidelity  is 
very  rare  except  in  romances :  and 
Don  Andres,  albeit  descended  neither 
ftom  Don  Juan  Tenorio  nor  Don  Juan 
de  Marana,  was  led  to  the  circus  by 
•ther  attractions  besides  the  brave 
aironJsmanship  of  Luca  Blanco  and  of 
Mowtes*  nephew.  At  the  bull-flght  on 
the  previous  Monday  he  had  seen  a 
young  girl  of  rare  and  singidar  beauty, 
whose  features  had  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  memory  with  a  minirte- 
fless  and  indelibility  qmte  extraordi- 
Jfary,  considering  the  short  time  he 
had  been  able  to  observe  them.  80 
casual  a  meeting  should  have  left 
ne  more  trace  than  the  picture  to 
wWch  one  accords  a  passing  glance. 
JFo  wonl  or  sign  had  been  exchanged 
between  Audrus  and  the  manola,  (j*1io 
apparently  belonged  to  that  class,) 
wiJo  had  been  sci)arated  by  several 
benches.  Andres  had  no  reason  to  be- 
Bere  that  the  young  girt  had  reratirked 
Irb  admiration,  or  even  perceived 
him.  Her  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  arena, 
had  not  for  an  instant  wandered  from 
the  incidents  of  the  bull-fight,  in  which 
She  appearetl   to  take  an  excluave 


interest.  It  would  have  been  natural 
to  forget  her  on  the  threshold  of  the 
circus ;  but,  instead  of  that,  her  image 
had  haunted  Andr(5s  all  the  week,  re- 
cumng  perpetually  to  his  memory 
with  increased  distinctness  and  perse- 
verance. And  it  was  a  vague  hope, 
unacknowledged  even  to  himself,  of 
again  beholding  the  lovely  manola, 
that  now  doubled  his  usual  impa- 
tience to  readi  the  scene  of  the  buU- 
fight. 

At  the  very  moment  Andrea  passed 
under  one  of  the  three  arcades  of 
the  gate  of  Alcala,  a  ctxiesin,  or  light 
calash,  dashed  through  the  crowd, 
amidst  a  concert  of  curses  and  hisses, 
the  usual  sounds  with  which  the  Spa- 
nish populace  assail  whatever  deranges 
them  in  their  pleasures,  and  infringes 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  pedestrian- 
TTiis  vehicle  was  of  outrageous  mag- 
nificence. The  body,  bonic  by  two 
enormous  scarlet  wheels,  was  covered 
with  groups  of  Cupids,  and  with  Ana- 
creontic attributes,  such  as  lyres, 
tambourines,  Pandsean  pipes,  cooing 
doves,  and  hearts  pierced  with  arrows, 
executed  at  some  remote  period  by  a 
pencil  more  remai^able  for  audacity 
than  correctness  of  design.  The  mule 
harnessed  to  this  gaudy  car,  had  the 
upper  half  of  liis  body  closely  clipped, 
bore  a  lofty  panoply  of  coloured  wor- 
sted ui)on  his  head,  and  was  covered 
with  bells  from  nose  to  taH.  A  fero- 
cions-looking  charioteer,  stiipped  to 
his  shirt-slecres,  a  sheepskin  jacket 
dangling  from  his  shoulder,  sat  side- 
ways upon  the  shafr,  and  belabom^d 
with  his  whip-handle  the  lean  fianks 
of  his  beast,  which  sprang  forward 
with  redoubled  ftiry  at  each  rGpctition 
of  the  stimulant. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  ia 
the  appearance  of  such  a  vehiclo  on  a 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Alcala  gate ; 
and  if  we  have  honoured  it  ^vith  espe- 
cial notice,  it  is  because,  upon  be*- 
holding  it,  the  countenance  of  Don 
Andres  was  illumined  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  agreeable  surprise. 
The  cabriohjt  contained  two  persons  : 
one  of  these  was  a  little  old  woman, 
in  an  anticjnated  black  dress,  whose 
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gown,  too  short  by  an  inch,  dwclosed 
9ie  hem  of  one  of  those  yellow  woollen 
petticoats  commonly  worn  by  Casti- 
lian  peasants.  This  veuefabie  crea- 
tnro  belonged  to  the  class  of  women 
known  in  Spain  as  Tia  Pclona,  Tia 
Biasia,  according  to  tlieir  name,  and 
which  answer  to  the  French  Mother 
Michel,  Mother  Godichon,  in  the 
aociety  Paul  de  Kock  delights  to 
sketch.  Her  large,  black,  cadaverous 
physiognomy  was  relieved  by  dark 
sunken  eyeas  and  by  a  ptitr  of  mus- 
taches shading  the  comers  of  her  lips. 
Although  she  had  long  passed  the  age 
of  coquetry,  she  arran^jed  her  elbows 
under  her  serge  mantilla  with  an  air 
<if  no  small  pretension,  and  flirted  with 
a  certain  dexterity  a  large  green  paper 
fuL  It  could  hardly  be  the  sight  of 
this  amiable  creature  that  had  brou^t 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  across  the  fea- 
tures of  Don  Andres. 

The  second  occupant  of  the  cabriolet 
was  a  young  girl,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  old — sixteen  rather  thau 
eighteen.  A  black  silk  mantilla, 
drooping  from  the  top  of  a  tali  tor* 
tDisesheU  comb,*  round  whkh  a  magni- 
ficettt  plait  of  hair  was  twisted,  formed 
a  frame  to  her  lovely  countenance, 
whose  paleness  bordered  on  the  olive. 
Her  foot,  worthy  of  a  Chinese  beauty, 
was  extended  on  the  front  of  the 
ealask,  showing  a  delicate  satin  shoo 
and  a  tiglit  silk  stocking  with  coloiu*ed 
clocks.  One  of  her  hands,  slender 
and  well  formed,  although  a  little  sun- 
burnt, played  with  the  comers  of  her 
mantilla ,  and  on  the  other,  which  held  a 
white  handkerchief,  sparkled  several 
sUver  rings — tlie  richest  treasures  of 
the  manola's  jewel-case.  Buttons  of 
jet  glittered  on  her  sleeve,  com- 
pleting this  strictly  Spanish  costume. 
Andr^  recognised  the  charming  crea- 
ture whose  image  had  haunted  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  week. 
Accelerating  his  pace,  he  entered  the 
bull-ring  at  the  same  time  with  tlie 
two  women.  Chance  had  so  distri- 
bofted  the  numbers  of  the  stalls  that 
Andi^  found  himself  seated  next  to 
the  yoong  maaola. 

Whilst  the  benches  of  the  amphi- 
theatre became  rapidly  covered  with 
spectators,  the  bnll-iighters  assoubled 
in  a  large  white-washed  apartment, 
serving  as  a  green-room  for  the 
actors    in    the    sanguinary   drama. 


Amongst  these  was  a  man  of  fivo 
or  eight-and-twenty,  whoso  tawaj 
complexion,  jet-black  eyes,  and  crisp 
curihig  hair,  told  of  an  And^usiaa 
origin.  A  more  robust  body  and 
better  sliced  limbs  could  hardly  b% 
seen.  They  exhibited  strength  an^ 
agility  combined  in  the  happiest  pro-^ 
portions.  Equally  well  qualified  to 
mn  and  to  wrestle,  Nature,  had  ate 
had  the  express  intention  of  making 
a  buli-fightcr,  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  when  she  moulded 
this  slender  Hercules.  Through  the 
opening  of  his  cloak  glittered  thQ 
spangles  and  embroidery  of  his  puric 
and  silver  vest,  and  the  jewel  of  tht 
ring  that  confined  the  ends  of  his 
cravat ;  tliis  jewel  was  of  considerable 
value,  proving,  as  did  the  whole  oC 
the  costuiae,  that  its  owner  belonged 
to  the  anstocraey  of  his  professLoo. 
His  mono  of  new  ribbons,  attached 
to  the  lock  of  hair  reserved  expresslj 
for  that  purpose,  spread  in  gay  pro* 
fusion  over  his  nape ;  his  montero,  of 
the  most  ^ossy  black,  was  loaded  witd 
silk  oniamcuts  of  the  same  coloor; 
his  pumps,  extraordinarily  small  and 
thin,  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
rarlsian  shoemaker,  and  might  liavei 
served  a  goddess  of  the  ballet. 

Nevertheless,  Juancho— such  was 
the  name  of  the  torero — had  not  tht 
frank,  open  air  of  a  handsome  young 
fellow  with  gay  garments  on  hid 
back,  about  to  be  applauded  by  a  host 
of  pretty  women.  Did  apprehensioa 
of  the  approaching  contest  distiurb  hia 
stf  enity  V  Had  he  seen  in  Ids  di-eanui 
an  infernal  bull  bearing  a  matador 
empaled  upon  his  horns  of  rod-hot 
steel?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  This 
gloomy  air  was  his  wout  since  a 
twelvemonth.  Without  being  on  bad 
terms  with  his  comrades,  there  no 
longer  existed  between  him  and  them 
that  jovial  and  careless  familiarity 
usual  amongst  persons  who  share  the 
diances  of  a  perilous  profession.  Hq 
did  not  repulse  advances,  but  he  made 
none ;  and  although  an  Andalusiaa, 
he  was  often  taciturn,  if  he  at  times 
threw  gS  his  melancholy,  it  was  to 
run  into  the  opposite  cxtreiae,  and 
abandon  himself  to  a  gaiety  as  vio- 
lent as  it  was  factitious.  Then  iia 
would  drink  like  a  fish,  dance  like  a 
madman,  and  quarrel  about  every 
thing  and  about  nothing.    The  6k 
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over,  he  relapsed  into  his  previons 
moody  reserve. 

The  honr  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sport  approached.  Ju- 
ancho rose  from  his  bench,  tlirow  off 
his  cloak,  took  his  sword,  and  mingled 
with  the  motley  group  of  toreros  and 
chuhs,  banden'llas  and  espcuka.  The 
cloud  had  left  his  brow;  his  eyes 
sparkled,  his  nostril  was  dilated.  A 
singular  expression  of  daring  ani- 
mated his  fine  features.  His  foot 
pressed  the  ground  energetically,  and 
the  nerves  of  his  instep  quivered  be- 
neath the  knitted  silk  like  the  tense- 
strings  on  a  guitar-handle.  Juancho 
was  really  a  splendid  fellow,  and  his 
costume  wondaf  ully  set  off  his  physical 
perfections.  A  broad  red  sash  en- 
circled his  graceful  waist;  the  silver 
embroideries  covering  his  vest  formed, 
at  the  collar  and  pockets,  and  on  the 
sleeves,  patches  where  the  ground- 
work of  the  garment  disappeared 
under  the  complications  of  the  ara- 
besques. It  was  no  longer  pink 
embroidered  with  silver,  but  sUver 
embroidered  with  pink.  So  loaded 
weie  the  shoulders  with  twist,  filigree, 
knots  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds, 
that  the  arms  seemed  to  issue  from 
two  crushed  crowns.  The  satin  hose, 
braided  and  spangled  on  the  seams, 
were  admirably  adjusted  to  limbs 
combining  power  and  elegance. .  The 
whole  dress  was  the  masterpiece  of 
Zapata  of  Granada, — of  that  Zapata, 
unrivalled  for  nuyo  costumes,  who 
weeps  when  he  takes  one  home,  and 
offers  his  customer  more  money  to 
resign  it  to  him  than  he  had  asked  for 
making  it.  The  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters did  not  consider  the  suit  dear  at 
ten  thousand  reals.  Worn  by  Juan- 
cho, it  was  worth  twenty  thousand. 

The  last  flourish  of  trumpets 
sounded ;  the  arena  was  cleared  of  dogs 
and  boys,  and  the  troop  of  bull-fighters 
entered.  A  mmmur  of  admiration 
greeted  Juancho  when  he  made  his 
obeisance  before  the  queen^s  box ;  he 
bent  the  knee  with  so  good  a  grace, 
with  an  air  at  once  so  humble  and  so 
proud,  and  rose  again  so  gracefully 
and  easily,  that  the  severest  critics 
and  oldest  frequenters  of  the  circus 
declared  none  had  ever  done  it  better. 

Meanwhile  Andr^,  delighted  to 
have  found  the  manola,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  preliminaries  of  the 


fight,  and  the  first  bull  had  already 
ripped  up  a  horse  before  he  bestowed 
a  single  look  upon  the  arena.  Ho 
gazed  at  the  young  girl  by  his  side,, 
with  an  intentness  that  would  doubt- 
less have  embarrassed  her  had  she 
perceived  it.  He  thought  her  more 
charming  than  ever ;  and  certainly  ar 
more  perfect  type  of  Spanish  beauty 
had  never  sat  upon  the  blue  granite- 
benches  of  the  Madrid  circus.  With 
admiration  amounting  to  ecstasy,, 
Andres  contempUted  the  delicate  pro- 
file, the  thin,  well-formed  nose,  with 
nostrils  pink-tinted,  like  the  interior 
of  a  tropical  shell;  the  full  tem- 
ples, where,  beneath  the  slightest 
possible  tint  of  amber,  meandered  an- 
imperceptible  network  of  Uue  veins ; 
the  mouth,  fresh  as  a  flower,  ripe  and 
ruddy  as  a  fruit,  slightly  opened  by  a 
half  smile,  and  illuminated  by  a  gleam 
of  mother-of-pearl ;  and  above  all, 
the  eyes,  whose  glances,  passing  be- 
tween a  thick  double  fringe  of  black 
lashes,  possessed  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation. It  was  the  Greek  form 
with  the  Arab  character :  the  style  of 
beauty  would  have  had  something- 
startling  in  a  London  or  Paris  draw- 
ing-room, but  was  perfectly  in  its 
place  at  a  bull-fight  and  under  the 
ardent  sky  of  Spain. 

The  old  woman,  less  attentive  than 
the  youug  one  to  the  progress  of  th& 
sport,  watched  the  proceedings  of 
Andr^  with  the  look  of  a  dog  who- 
scents  a  thief.  As  he  persisted  in  his- 
contemplation  of  his  pretty  neighbour, 
the  old  lady's  anger  gradu&y.  in- 
creased; she  fidgeted  on  her  seat, 
rattled  her  fan,  pushed  her  companion 
with  her  elbow,  and  asked  her  all 
sorts  of  questions  to  oblige  her  to  turn 
her  head.  But  the  young  girl  either 
did  not  or  would  not  understand ;  she 
gave  short  answers,  and  resumed  her 
attentive  and  serious  attitude. 

''  The  devil  take  the  old  witch  V 
muttered  Andres.  ^^  'Tls  a  thousand- 
pities  they  have  abolished  the  Inquisi- 
tion !  With  such  a  face  as  that, 
she  would  have  been  treated,  without 
form  of  trial,  to  a  ride  on  an  ass,, 
dressed  in  a  san-benito  and  a  sulphur 
shirt.  She  belongs  to  the  seminary  of 
Barahona,  and  washes  young  girls  for 
the  sorcerers'  sabbath." 

Juancho,  whose  turn  to  kill  had 
not  yet  come,  stood  carelessly  in  the-- 
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centre  of  the  circus,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  the  bulls  than  if  they  had 
been  so  many  sheep.  He  scarcely 
deigned  to  take  two  or  three  steps 
aside  when  the  furious  beasts  showed 
a  disposition  to  attack  him.  His 
large  bright  black  eye  glanced  round 
boxes,  galleries,  and  benches,  where 
thousands  of  fans,  of  every  hue, 
fluttered  and  palpitated  like  butter- 
flies* wings.  He  evidently  sought 
some  one.  At  last  a  gleam  of  joy 
flashed  across  his  brown  features,  and 
he  made  the  slightest  possible  move- 
ment of  his  head,  the  sort  of  salutation 
that  actors  sometimes  address  to  their 
acquaintances  before  the  curtain.  It 
was  directed  to  the  bench  on  which 
sat  the  old  woman  and  the  young 
giri. 

*^  Militona,"  said  the  duenna  in  a 
low  voice,  ^^  Juancho  sees  us.  Be 
cautious !  that  young  man  ogles  you, 
and  Juancho  is  jealous." 

"What  is  that  to  me?"  replied 
Hilitona  in  the  same  tone. 

"  You  know  he  does  not  jest  with 
those  who  displease  him.** 

"  I  have  not  looked  at*  the  gen- 
tleman, and  besides,  am  I  not  my 
own  mistress  ?* 

In  saying  she  had  not  looked  at 
Andr^,  Militona  was  guilty  of  a 
plight  equivocation.  She  had  not 
looked  at  him,  perhaps,  for  women 
can  see  without  looking,  but  she 
could  have  given  a  most  minute 
description  of  his  person.  And  out 
of  respect  to  truth,  we  must  here 
mention  that  she  took  Don  Andr^ 
de  Salcedo  for  what  he  really  was, 
a  very  smart  and  good-looking  cava- 
lier. 

Andres,  as  a  pretext  for  com- 
mencing a  conversation,  called  one  of 
those  dealers  in  oranges,  preserved 
fruits,  lozenges,  and  other  sweet- 
meats, who  cinmlate  in  the  corridor 
of  the  bull-ring,  and  offer  their  wares 
to  the  spectators  at  the  end  of  long 
sticks. 

"Sellorita,  will  you  accept  some 
cx)mfits  ?**  said  Andr^,  with  an  en- 
gaging smile  to  his  beautiful  neigh- 
bour, offering  her  the  open  box. 

The  young  girl  turned  quickly 
round,  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
air  of  uneasy  surprise. 

"  Tliey  are  lemon  and  mint,**  said 
he,  as  if  to  decide  her. 


Militona,  suddenly  making  up  her 
mind,  plunged  her  little  fingers  into  the 
box,  and  took  a  pinch  of  the  lozenges. 

"Luckily  Juancho  has  his  back 
turned,**  muttered  a  mqfo  who  stood 
just  by,  "  or  there  would  be  blood  on 
his  knife  to-night.** 

**  Will  this  lady  take  some  ?**  con- 
tinned  Andr^  in  a  tone  of  exquisite 
politeness,  holding  out  the  box  to  the 
horrible  old  woman,  who  was  so  dis- 
concerted by  this  piece  of  audacity 
that  in  her  confusion  she  took  every 
one  of  the  sugar-plums.  Neverthe- 
less, whilst  emptying  the  box  into 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  black  as  that  of 
a  mummy,  she  cast  a  furtive  and 
frightened  glance  at  the  circus,  and 
heaved  an  enormous  sigh. 

At  that  moment  the  orchestra 
sounded  the  death :  it  was  Juancho's 
turn  to  kill.  He  approached  the  mu- 
nicipal box,  made  the  usual  saluta- 
tion and  demand,  and  threw  his  mon- 
tero  into  the  air  in  right  cavalier  style. 
The  audience,  usually  so  tumultuous, 
became  profoundly  silent.  The  bull 
Juancho  had  to  kill  was  of  formidable 
breed ;  seven  horses,  stretched  lifeless 
upon  the  sand,  their  bowels  protrud- 
ing from  hideous  wounds,  told  of 
his  fury  and  vigour.  The  two  pica- 
dores  had  left  the  arena,  sorely 
bruised  and  crippled  by  numerous 
falls,  and  the  supernumerary  wait- 
ed in  the  corridor,  foot  in  sturrup 
and  lance  in  fist,  i*eady  to  replace 
them.  The  chulos  prudently  kept 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palisade,  one  foot  on  the  wooden  ledge 
which  aids  them  to  leap  it  in  case  of 
danger  ;  and  the  victorious  bull 
ranged  the  circus — ^stained  here  and 
there  by  large  puddles  of  blood,  which 
the  attendants  dared  not  approach  to 
scatter  with  sawdust — striking  the- 
doors  with  his  horns,  and  tossing  the 
dead  horses  into  the  air.  Juancho* 
approached  the  monstrous  beast  witli 
that  firm  and  deliberate  step  before: 
which  lions  themselves  retreat.  The 
bull,  astonished  at  sight  of  a  fresh, 
adversary,  paused,  uttered  a  deep  roar^ 
shook  the  slaver  from  his  muzzle, 
scratched  the  earth  with  his  hoof, 
lowered  his  head  two  or  three  times,  and 
made  a  few  paces  backwards.  Juancho 
was  magnificent  to  behold :  his  counte- 
nance expressed  dauntless  resolu- 
tion ;  his  fixed  and  steadfast  eyes^ 
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^ose  pupils,  smTOimded  by  white, 
Besembled  stars  of  jet,  darted  invisible 
rays  which  pierced  the  bull  like  steel 
<liu*ts ;  unconsciously,  he  subjected  the 
brute  to  that  magnetism  by  which 
Van  Amburgh  sends  his  trembling 
tigers  crouching  to  the  extremity  of 
their  den.  Each  forward  step  made 
by  the  man  was  responded  to  by  a 
backward  one  of  the  ferocious  beast. 
At  this  triumph  of  moral  over  brute 
force,  the  audience,  seized  with  en- 
thusiasm, burst  into  frantic  applause, 
shouting  and  stamping,  yelling  out 
vivas,  and  ringing  the  species  of 
bells  which  amateurs  take  with  them 
to  the  bull-lights.  Walls  and  ceil- 
ings cracked  beneath  this  storm  of 
admiration,  the  paint  crumbled  off 
and  flew  about  in  whiriwinds  of  white 
<lust.  The  torero,  thus  applauded, 
raised  his  head,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  joyful  heart,  to  the  place  where 
Mlitona  sat,  as  if  to  lay  at  h^  feet 
the  admiration  of  a  whole  city.  The 
moment  was  badly  chosen.  Militona 
had  dropped  her  fan,  and  I>on 
Andres,  who  had  snatched  it  up  with 
aH  the  precipitation  of  a  person  do- 
■sirous  to  strengthen  with  an  addi- 
tional thread  the  slender  chain  of  a 
new  acquaintance,  returned  it  to  her 
with  a  liappy  smile  and  gallant  ges- 
tae. The  young  girl  could  not  do 
less  than  acknowledge  the  polite  at- 
tention by  a  gracious  smile  and  in- 
cHnation  of  ber  head.  »Smile  and 
bow  were  detected  by  Juancho  ;  his 
lips  grew  pale,  his  complexion  green, 
the  orbits  of  his  eyes  became  blood- 
shot, his  hand  contracted  on  his  sw(mxI- 
hilt,  and  the  point  of  the  weapon, 
which  he  held  low,  was  thrust,  by  a 
-convulsive  movement,  thrice  into  the 
sand.  The  buH,  no  longer  under  the 
spell  of  the  fascinating  glance,  ap- 
proached his  adversary,  who  neglected 
to  put  himself  on  guard.  The  interval 
between  man  and  beast  was  terribly 
small. 

**  Master  Juancho  is  not  easily 
frightened,"  observed  some  of  the 
more  callous  spectators. 

"Jnanclw,  have  a  care!"  cried 
oUt^^,  more  humane;  ^^-Jwocho 
^  mi  vidcf,  Juancho  of  my  heart, 
Jasncho  of  my  soil,  the  bull  is  vcpoa 

As  to  Militena,  wiieiher  it  was 
that   the  habit    oi  buU-figfats   had 


blunted  her  sensibility,  or  tiiat  she 
had  entire  confidence  in  the  consum- 
mate  ^dll  of  Juancho,  or  because  she 
took  little  interest  in  the  man  over 
whom  she  exercised  such  influence^ 
her  face  continued  as  calm  as  if 
nothing  unusual  was  occurring;  only 
a  slight  flush  appeared  in  the  centre 
of  her  cheeky  and  the  lace  of  her 
mantilla  rose  and  fell  upon  her 
bosom  with  increased  rapidity. 

The  cries  of  the  ^ectators  roused 
Juancho  from  his  stupor:  ho  drew 
hastily  back,  and  waved  the  scarlet 
folds  of  the  nudeta  before  the  eyes  of 
the  bull.  The  instinct  ef  self-pre- 
servation, the  pride  of  the  Radiator, 
straggled  in  Ms  breast  wit^  the  desire 
to  watch  IVUlitona;  a  mementos  neg- 
lect, a  glance  on  one  side,  might  cost 
him  his  life.  It  was  an  infernal  pre- 
dicament for  a  jealous  man.  To  be- 
hold, beside  the  woman  he  loved,  a 
gay,  handsome,  and  attentive  rival, 
wMlst  he,  in  the  middle  of  a  circus,  the 
eyes  of  twelve  thousand  spectators 
riveted  upon  him,  had,  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  breast^  the  sharp  horns 
of  a  ferocious  beast  winch,  under  pain 
of  dishonour,  he  could  only  kill  in  a 
certain  manner  and  by  a  wound  in  a 
certain  place. 

The  torero,  once  more  master  of 
tht6  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  said  in  tauro- 
machian  slang,  settled  himself  firmly 
on  his  heeks  and  manoeuvred  with 
the  muleta  to  make  tibe  bull  knver  his 
bead. 

"  What  could  he  say  to  her," 
thought  Juancho,  ^^  that  young  fellow 
on  whom  she  smiled  so  sweetly  ?"  Sway- 
ed hy  the  reflection,  he  again  forgot  hia 
formidable  antagonist,  and  involun- 
tarily rsused  Ws  eyes.  The  bull,  pro- 
fiting by  the  momentary  inattention, 
rushed  upon  the  man;  t^e  latter, 
taken  unawares,  leaped  backwards, 
and,  by  a  mechanical  movement, 
made  a  thrust  with  his  sword.  Several 
inches  of  the  blade  entei-ed,  but  is 
the  wrong  place.  The  weapon  met 
the  bone ;  a  fmious  movement  of  the 
bidl  made  it  rebound  from  the  wound 
aimdst  a  spout  of  blood,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  some  paces  oS.  Juancho 
was  disarmed,  and  the  bull  more 
dangerous  than  ever,  for  the  mis* 
directed  thrust  had  served  but  to  ex- 
asperate him.  The  chulos  ran  to  the 
rescue,  waving  their  pink  and  blae 
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cloaks.  Mlitona  grew  pale ;  the  old 
woman  uttered  lamentable  ejacula- 
tions, iuid  sighed  like  a  stranded 
whale.  The  public,  bdiolding  Juan- 
cho's  inconceivable  awkwardness, 
commenced  one  of  those  tremendous 
uproars  in  which  the  Spanish  people 
€xcel :  a  perfect  hurricane  of  insult- 
fag  epithets,  of  Tociferations  and 
maledictions.  "  Away  with  the  dog ! " 
was  shouted  on  all  sides;  "Down 
with  the  thief,  the  assassin !  To 
flie  galleys  with  him !  To  Centa  I 
The  clumsy  butcher,  to  spoil  such  a 
noble  beast!"  And  so  on,  through 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  abuse  which 
the  Spanish  tongue  so  abundantly 
supplies.  Juancho  stood  erect  under 
the  storm  of  insult,  biting  his  b'ps,  and 
tearing  with  his  right  hand  the  lace 
frills  of  his  shirt.  His  sleeve,  ripped 
open  by  the  bull's  horn,  disclo^ 
npon  his  arm  a  long  viofct  scar.  Far 
an  instant  he  tottered,  and  seemed 
about  to  fall,  sufFocateil  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  cnwtions ;  but  he  promptly 
recovered  himself,  ran  to  his  sword, 
picked  it  up,  straightened  the  bent 
blade  with  his  foot,  and  placed  hira- 
8elf  with  his  back  towards  the  placo 
Where  Militona  sat.  At  a  sign  he 
fiiade,  the  chulos  led  the  bull  towards 
him  by  tantalising  it  with  their  cloaks ; 
and  this  time  he  dealt  the  animal  a 
downward  thrust,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  sport — such  a 
ene  as  the  great  Montes  of  Chielana 
himself  would  not  have  disowned. 
The  sword  was  planted  between  the 
shoulders,  and  its  cross-hilt,  rising 
between  the  horns  of  the  bull,  re- 
minded of  those  Gothic  engravings 
where  St  Hubert  is  seen  kneeling 
before  a  stag  which  bears  a  cmcifiiL 
m  its  antlers. 

The  bull  fell  heavily  on  its  knees 
before  Juancho,  as  if  dmttg  homage 
1»  his  superiority,  awl  after  a  short 
amvulsion  rolled  over,  its  fonr  feet  in 
the  air. 

"Juancho  has  taken  a  briniant 
revenge!  What  a  splendid  thrust! 
He  is  superior  to  Arjona  and  the 
Chiclanero;  do  you  not  think  so, 
SeHorita  ?  "  cried  Andres  enthusiasti- 
cally to  his  neighbour. 

*'  For  God's  sake,  sir,  not  another 
word!"  replied MiKtona very qnicldy, 
without  turning  her  head  and  scarcdy 
moving  her  I^.     The  wonis  were 
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spoken  in  a  tone  at  once  so  imperativo 
and  so  imploring,  that  Andres  imme- 
fiately  saw  it  was  not  the  artifice  of 
a  young  girl  begging  to  be  let  alone, 
and  hoping  to  be  disobeyed.  Neither 
could  modesty  dictate  the  injunction. 
Nothing  he  had  said  called  for  such 
rigour,  and  manolas,  the  grisettea 
of  Madrid,  are  not  usually — be  it 
said  without  calumny — of  such  ex- 
treme susceptibility.  Real  terror, 
apprehension  of  a  danger  unknown  to 
Andres,  was  indicated  by  the  hasty 
sentence. 

"  Can  she  be  a  princess  in  disguise?  " 
said  Andres  to  himself,  considerably 
puzzled  how  to  act.  "  If  I  hold  my 
tongue,  I  slmll  look  like  a  fool,  or,  at 
any  rate,  like  a  very  middling  sort 
of  Don  Juan ;  if  I  persist,  I  shall 
perhaps  cause  the  poor  girl  some  dis- 
agreeable Scene.  Can  she  be  afraid 
of  the  duenna?  Hardly.  When  that 
amiable  old  sorceress  devoured  my 
comfit»,  she  became  in  some  sort  an 
accomplice.  It  cannot  be  she  whom 
my  in&nta  dreads.  Is  there  a  father, 
brother,  husband,  or  jealous  lover  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?  "  But  on  looking 
around,  Andres  could  discover  no  one 
wIm)  seemed  to  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  beauti* 
fid  manola. 

From  the  moment  of  the  bull's 
death  till  the  end  of  the  fight,  Juancho 
did  not  once  look  at  ]Vniitona.  He 
despatched  with  unparalleled  dexterity 
two  other  bulls  that  fell  to  his  share, 
and  was  applauded  as  vehemently  as 
he  had  previously  been  hissed. 
Andres,  either  not  deeming  it  prudent|. 
or  not  finding  a  good  pretext  to  renew 
the  convei-sation,  did  not  speak  another 
word  to  Militona,  and  even  left  the 
circus  a  few  miiHites  before  the  con- 
ckiAon  of  the  performances.  Whilst? 
stepping  across  the  benches,  he  whis- 
pered something  to  a  boy  of  quick  and 
intelligent  piiysiognomy,  and  then 
immediately  disappeared. 

The  boy,  when  the  audience  rose 
to  depart,  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
and,  without  any  apparent  design, 
attached  himself  to  the  steps  of  Mili- 
tona and  the  duenna.  He  saw  them 
get  into  their  cabriolet,  and  when  the 
vehicle  rolled  away  on  its  great  scariet 
wheels,  he  hung  on  behind,  as  if  giving 
way  to  a  childish  impube,  and  was 
winrled  through  a  ciond  of  dost,  singing^ 
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at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  popular 
ditty  of  the  Bolls  of  Puerto. 
•  *'  Well  done  I "  exclaimed  Andr^, 
who,  from  an  alley  of  the  Prado, 
which  he  had  already  reached,  saw 
cab  and  boy  rattle  past :  *4n  an  hour 
I  shall  know  the  address  of  the  charm- 
ing manola/* 

Andres  had  reckoned  without  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  In  the  Galle  de 
los  Desamparados,  a  cut  across  the 
*  face  iix)m  the  whip  of  the  surly  cakaero^ 
forced  the  ragged  Mercury  to  let  go 
his  hold.  Before  he  could  pick  himself 
np,  and  rub  the  dust  and  tears  from 
his  eyes,  the  vehicle  was  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  street,  and  although  Perico, 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  followed  it  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  he  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  lanes  adjacent  to  the  Plaza 
de  Lavapies  —  literally,  Washfeet 
Square  —  a  low  quarter  of  Madrid. 
The  most  he  could  ascertain  was, 
that  the  calesin  had  deposited  its 
burthen  in  one  of  four  streets,  but 
in  which  of  them  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  With  the  bait  of  a  dollar  before 
his  ej^s^  however,  the  urchin  was  rfot 
to  be  discouraged ;  and  late  that  night, 
as  Don  AndrS  was  returning  from  a 
wearisome  tertulia,  whither  ho  had 
been  compelled  to  accompany  Dolla 
Feliciana  de  los  Rios,  he  felt  a  pull 
at  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  It  was 
Perico. 

"  CabaUero,"  said  the  child,  "  she 
lives  in  the  Calle  del  Povar,  the  third 
house  on  the  right.  I  saw  her  at 
her  window,  taking  in  the  water 
jar." 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  house  inhabited 
by  Militona,  unless  we  designate  it  as 
the  order  composite.  Its  front  was 
characterised  by  a  total  absence  of 
symmetry ;  the  walls,  sadly  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  seemed  about  to  fall, 
and  would  doubtless  have  done  so  but 
for  the  support  of  sundry  iron  curves 
and  ci*osses,  which  held  the  bricks 
together,  and  of  two  adjacent  houses 
of  more  solid  construction.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  ricketty  fabric  the 
plaster  had  peeled  off  in  large  scales, 
exposing  the  foundation  waU;  whilst 
the  upper  stories,  better  preserved, 
exhibited  traces  of  old  pmk  paint,  as 
if  the  poor  house  blushed  for  shame 
of  its  mlsecable  condition.    Near  the 


roof  of  broken  and  disorderly  tiles, 
which  marked  out  a  brown  festocm 
against  the  bright  blue  sky,  was  a 
little  window,  surrounded  by  a  recent 
coat  of  white  plaster.  On  the  right 
of  this  casement  hung  a  cage,  con- 
taining a  quail :  on  the  left  another 
cage,  of  minute  dimensions,  decorated 
with  red  and  yellow  beads,  served  as 
palace  to  a  cricket.  A  jar  of  porous 
earth,  suspended  by  the  ears  to  a 
string,  and  covered  with  a  pearly  mois- 
ture, held  water  cooling  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed 
a  few  drops  to  fall  upon  two  pots  of 
sweet  basil  that  stood  beneath  it.  The 
window  was  that  of  Militona^s  apart- 
ment. 

If  the  reader  will  venture  to  ascend 
with  us  this  dark  and  broken  staircase, 
we  will  follow  Militona  as  she  trips 
lightly  np  it  on  her  return  from  the  bull- 
fight; whilst  old  Aldonsa  toils  behind, 
c^ling  upon  the  saints  for  succour, 
and  dinging  to  the  greasy  rope  that 
does  duty  as  a  banister.  On  reaching 
the  topmost  landing-place,  the  pretty 
manola  raised  a  fragment  of  matting 
that  hung  before  one  of  those  many- 
panelled  doors  common  in  Madrid, 
took  her  key  and  let  herself  in.  The 
interior  of  the  room  was  humble 
enough.  Whitewash  replaced  paper ; 
a  scratched  mirror — which  reflected 
very  imperfectly  the  charming  coun- 
tenance of  its  owner — a  plaster  cast 
of  St  Antony,  flanked  by  two  blue 
glass  vases  containing  artificial  fiowers, 
a  deal  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  little 
bed  covered  with  a  muslin  quilt,  com  ^ 
posed  the  entire  furniture.  We  must 
not  forget  an  image  of  Our  Lady, 
rudely  painted  and  gilt  on  glass,  en- 
gravings of  the  fight  of  the  second  of 
May,  of  the  funeral  of  Daoiz  and 
Velarde,  and  of  a  picador  on  horse- 
back ;  a  tambourine,  a  guitar,  and  a 
branch  of  palm,  brought  from  church 
on  the  previous  Palm  Sunday.  Such 
was  MUitona^s  room;  and  although  it 
contained  but  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  it  had  not  the  chill  and  dreary 
look  of  misery.  A  cheerful  gleam 
illuminated  it ;  the  red  brick  floor  was 
gay  and  pleasant  to  the  eye;  there 
was  no  shade  on  the  white  walls,  or 
cc^web  on  the  raftered  roof—- all  was 
fresh,  and  bright,  and  cheerful  in  the 
poor  garret.  In  England  it  would 
nave  been  perfect  destitution,  in  Spaia 
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it  was  almost  comfort,  and  more  than 
was  necessary  for  happiness. 

The  old  woman  was  at  last  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs ;  she  entered  the 
room  and  let  herself  fall  npon  one  of 
the  two  chah*s,  which  cracked  nnder 
her  weight.  "  The  water  jar,  Miii- 
tona,  for  mercj^s  sake!  I  am  half 
suffocated  with  the  heat  and  dost ;  and 
those  accursed  lozenges  hare  put  my 
'  throat  in  a  flame." 

^^Yon  should  not  have  eaten  so 
many,  fta,"  said  the  young  giri,  smil- 
ing, and  placing  the  jar  to  the  old 
lady's  lips.  Aldonsa  drank  eagerly, 
passed  the  back  of  her  hand  over 
her  mouth,  and  fanned  herself  in 
silence). 

"Talking  of  lozenges,"  said  she 
after  a  pause,  "  how  furiously  Juan- 
cho looked  at  us!  I  am  sure  he 
missed  the  bull  because  that  young 
spark  spoke  to  you.  Juancho  is 
jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  if  he  has  fallen 
in  with  yonder  pretty  gentleman,  he 
will  have  made  him  repent  his  gallan- 
try. I  would  not  give  much  for  the 
young  man's  skin  ;  it  will  hare  some 
famous  holes  in  it.  Do  yon  remem- 
ber the  slash  he  gave  Luca,  for  offer- 
ing you  a  nosegay  at  the  festival  of 
Sanlsidro?" 

"  I  hope  Juancho  will  commit  no 
violence,"  exclaimed  the  young  girl — 
*'  What  frightful  slavery  to  1^  thus 
])ersecuted  by  his  ferocious  love !" 

"It  is  your  fault,"  retorted  Al- 
donsa.   "  Why  are  you  so  pretty  ?" 

A  sharp  rap  at  the  door,  sounding 
as  if  given  by  an  iron  finger,  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  The  old 
woman  got  up  and  looked  through 
the  little  grating,  inserted,  according 
to  Spanish  custom,  in  the  centre  of 
the  door.  Through  the  bars  appeared 
the  countenance  of  Juancho,  pale 
beneath  the  bronzed  tint  with  which 
the  sun  of  the  arena  had  overlaid  it. 
Aldonsa  opened  the  door  and  the 
torero  entered.  His  features  betrayed 
the  violent  emotions  that  had  agitated 
him  in  the  bull-ring.  To  the  shame 
of  having  been  hissed  was  supenulded 
rage  at  not  having  quitted  the  circus 
soon  enough  to  overtake  the  young 
man  who  had  been  so  attentive  to 
Militona.  Where  could  he  now  find 
him  ?  Doubtless  he  had  followed  the 
manola  and  spoken  to  her  again. 
And  at  the  thought,  Juancho's  hand 
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mechanically  sank  to  his  girdle  to 
seek  his  knife. 

The  torero  sat  down  npon  the 
second  chair.  Militona  stood  at  tho 
window,  pulling  a  flower  to  pieces ; 
the  old  woman  fanned  herself  more 
rapidly  than  ever:  an  awkward 
silence  reigned  in  the  apartment. 
Aldonsa  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Does  your  arm  hurt  you,  Juan* 
cho?" 

"No,"  replied  the  bull-fighter, 
fixing  his  deep  gaze  upon  Militona. 

"You  should  bandage  it,  and 
apply  salt  and  water,"  said  the  old 
woman,  determined  not  to  let  the 
conversation  drop. 

Juancho  made  no  reply,  but  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Militona. 

"Who  was  the  young  man  who 
sat  beside  you  at  the  bull-fight?" 

"I  do  not  know  him.  I  never 
saw  him  before." 

"But  you  would  like  to  know 
him?" 

"  The  supposition  is  polite.  Well, 
and  what  if  I  should?" 

"I  would  kill  him,  the  dainty 
gentleman  in  polished  boots  and 
white  gloves." 

"  You  talk  like  a  madman,  Juan- 
cho. What  right  have  I  given  you  to 
be  jealous  of  me  ?  You  love  me,  yon 
say— is  that  my  fault  ?  Am  I  obliged 
to  adore  yon,  because  you  have  taken 
it  into  your  head  to  find  me  pretty  ?" 

"True  enough,"  interposed  the 
old  woman,  "she  is  not  obliged. 
Nevertheless,  yon  would  make  a 
handsome  couple.  Prettier  hand 
never  rested  on  more  vigorous  arm ; 
and  if  yon  danced  a  cachuca  to- 
gether at  the  garden  of  the  Delicias, 
people  would  stand  on  the  chairs  to 
look  at  you." 

"Have  I  played  the  coquet  with 
you,  Juancho?  Have  I  sought,  by 
word,  or  look,  or  smile,  to  engage 
your  affections?" 

"No,"  replied  the  torero  in  a 
gloomy  voice. 

"  I  never  promised  you  any  thing, 
or  gave  you  any  hope :  I  always  bade 
you  forget  me.  Why  torment  and 
offend  me  by  your  unjustifiable  vio- 
lence? You  crippled  poor  Luca,  an  hon- 
est fellow,  who  amused  me  and  made 
me  laugh,  and  you  wounded  your  friend 
Gin^  almost  to  deaths  because  he 
happened  to  touch  my  hand.   Do  yon 
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thiidc  such  eoudact  aAvbmcu  y<ui  la 
my  good  opinion?  Aad  to-day  at 
ike  circus  yon  behaved  absuxdly; 
whilst  watching  me,  you  let  the  boll 
come  upon  you,  and  gave  a  miserahie 
thrust." 

"But  I  love  you,  Militona!"  ex- 
didmed  the  bull-fighter  passionately. 
*'  I  love  yon  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul ;  I  see  but  you  in  the  world,  and 
a  bull's  horn  entering  my  breast 
would  not  make  me  turn  my  head 
when  yon  smile  upon  another  man. 
True,  my  manners  are  not  gentle,  for 
I  have  passed  my  life  in  contests  with 
savage  beasts,  in  slaying  and  expos- 
ing myself  to  be  slain.  I  cannot  be 
soft  and  simpering  like  those  delicate 
young  gentlemen  who  pass  their  time 
in  reading  the  papers  and  ha^g 
their  hair  curled  1  But  if  .you  will 
not  be  mine,"  resumed  Juancho  after 
a  pause,  striking  the  table  violently 
with  his  fist,  "  at  any  rate  no  one  else 
shall  call  you  his."  And  with  these 
words  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 
*^  I  will  find  htm !"  he  muttered,  as  he 
strode  down  the  stairs,  *^  and  cool 
his  courtship  with  three  inches  of 
steel." 

All  that  might  Juancho  kept  watch 
and  ward  in  front  of  Militona's  dw^- 
ing,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  her 
new  admirer.  Militona  learned  this 
from  old  Aldonsa,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  and  she  felt  seriously  alarmed 
lest  the  handsome  cavalier  who  had 
heen  so  courteous  to  her  at  the  circus, 
and  whom  she  could  not  remember 
without  a  certain  interest,  should 
come  to  harm  at  the  hands  of  the 
terrible  torero  who  thus  tyrannised 
over  her  inclinations  and  scared  away 
all  aspirants  to  her  favour.  Juancho, 
meanwhile,  steady  in  his  resolve  to 
exterminate  his  rival,  had  bets^cn 
himself,  on  coming  off  guard  in  the 
Calle  del  Povar,  to  a  tailor's  in  the 
Calle  Mayor,  and  there  had  exchanged 
his  usual  mnjo's  dress  for  a  suit  of 
black  and  a  round  hat.  Thus  meta- 
morphosed into  a  sober  citizen,  he 
passed  the  day  and  evening  in  the 
Prado,  the  most  elegant  coffee-houses, 
the  theatres — ^in  every  place,  in  short, 
where  he  thought  it  likely  he  should 
meet  the  object  of  his  anger.  But 
nowhere  could  he  find  him,  and  that 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  At  the  very 
hour  that  the  torero  purchased  the 
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iaiended  to  facilitate  Im 
revenge,  Don  Andres,  in  the  back 
shop  of  a  clothes-dealer  on  the  Bastro 
— the  great  Madrid  market  foi*  second* 
hand  articles  of  every  description — 
denned  the  complete  costume  of  a 
moaolo,  trusting  it  would  aid  him  in 
his  designs  upon  Militona.  Equipped 
in  a  round  jacket  of  snuff-coloured 
doth,  abundantly  decorated  with 
small  buttons,  in  loose  pant^oons,  a 
silk  sash,  a  dark  cloak  and  velvet- 
trimmed  hat,  which  garments,  al'- 
though  not  quite  new,  were  not  want- 
ii^  in  a  certain  elegance,  and  sat 
trimly  upon  his  well-made  person, 
Andr^  hurried  to  the  Calle  del  Povar. 
He  at  once  recognised  the  window 
described  to  him  by  Ferico ;  a  curtain 
was  drawn  before  it  on  the  inner  side^ 
and  nothing  indicated  that  the  room 
had  an  occupant. 

^^  Doubtless  she  is  gone  out,^' 
thought  Andrds,  ^^ond  will  return 
only  when  her  day's  work  is  finished. 
Stk^  [must  be  a  needle-woman,  cigar- 
ni(U£er,  embroideress,  or  something 
of  that  kind,"  and  he  walked  on. 

Militona  had  not  gone  out.  She 
Win  cutting  out  a  dress  upon  her  little 
taUe.  The  occupation  required  no 
great  mystery,  but  nevertheless  her 
door  was  bolted,  for  fear  probably  of 
some  sadden  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Juancho,  rendered  doubly  dangerous 
by  the  absence  of  Tia  Aldoasa.  As 
she  worked,  Militona's  thoughts  tm- 
yeUed  faster  than  her  needle.  They 
'ran  upon  the  young  man  who  haa 
^ased  at  her  the  previous  evening,  at 
the  circus,  with  so  tender  and  araent 
a  gaze,  and  who  had  spoken  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  voice  that  still 
Aoonded  pleasantly  in  her  ear. 

It  was  night,  and  Juancho,  strait* 
ened  and  uncomfortable  in  his  modem 
costume,  and  wearied  with  fimitleas 
researches,  paced  the  alleys  of  the 
Prado  with  hasty  steps,  looking  every 
man  in  the  face,  but  without  discover- 
ing his  rival.  At  the  same  hour^ 
Andr<^s,  seated  in  an  orchmteria  de 
cbuf<i8  (orgeat-shop)  neaiiy  opposite 
Militona's  house,  quietly  consumed  a 
glass  of  iced  lemonade.  He  had 
placed  himself  on  picket  there,  with 
Perico  for  his  vedette.  Juancho 
woidd  have  passed  him  by  without 
recognising  him,  or  thinking  of  seeking 
his  enemy  under  the  round  jacket  and 
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fiiit  hat  of  a  msMio,  but  Milltona, 
coucoaled  in  tbe  comer  of  her  window, 
had  not  been  decdred  for  m  uurtast 
by  the  yomig  man's  disguise.  Lo>pb 
has  sharper  eyes  than  hatred.  I>e- 
Toured  by  anxiety,  the  manola  asked 
herself  what  could  be  the  projects  of 
the  persevering  cavalier,  and  dreaded 
the  terrible  scene  that  must  easae 
i^onldJuancbo  discover  hha.  Andris, 
his  elbows  upon  the  table,  watched 
erery  one  who  went  in  or  oat  of  the 
house ;  bat  night  came  and  M iiitona 
had  not  appeared.  He  began  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  emissary's 
information,  when  a  light  in  the  yonng 
girFs  window  showed  that  the  room 
was  inhabited.  Hastily  writing  a 
few  words  in  pencil  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  he  called  Perico,  'V^o  lingered 
in  the  neigbbonrhood,  and  bade  him 
take  the  bUlet  to  the  pretty  manoU. 
Perico  slipped  into  the  house,  fumbled 
his  way  up  stairs,  and  discovered 
MiUtona's  door  by  the  light  shioiiig 
through  the  cradks.  Two  discveet 
t^ie;  the  wicket  was  half  (^)eaed, 
anid  the  note  taken  in. 

^  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  •canTead," 
thonght  Andr^,  as  he  paid  for  his 
lemonade,  left  the  shop,  and  walked 
slowly  op  and  down  the  street.  This 
was  what  he  had  written : — 

^  One  wlio  cannot  forget  yon,  and 
who  woald  grieve  to  do  so,  ardently 
desires  to  see  you  again;  but  after 
your  last  words  at  the  circus,  and 
Ignorant  of  your  position,  he  fears  to 
fdace  yon  in  peril  l^  seeking  an  inter- 
view. Banger  to  himself  would  be 
no  obstadte.  Extinguish  your  lamp, 
andliirow  your  answer  from  the  win- 
dow." 

In  a  £9w  minntes  the  lamp  disn>- 
peared,  the  window  opened,  and  Miu- 
tooa  todc  in  her  water-far.  In  so 
doing  she  npeot  one  of  the  pots  of 
sweet  basil,  which  fell  into  the  street 
and  was  In-oken  to  pieces.  Amidst 
the  brown  earth  scattered  upon  the 
pavement,  something  white  was  visible. 
It  was  liiilHona's  answer.  Andn&s 
called  a  sereno,  or  watchman,  who  just 
then  passed,  mth  his  lantern  at  the 
end  of  his  halbert,  and  begging  him 
to  lower  the  light,  read  the  following 
words,  written  in  a  tremulous  hand, 
and  in  large  irregular  letters  :-:- 

"  Begone  instantly  ....  I  have 
no  time  to  say  more.    To  morrow,  at 


tea  oVdock,  in  tiie  church  of  San  Isidro, 
For  Heavcn^s  sake  begone !  your  life 
is  at  stake." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  man,"  said 
Andres,  puttmg  a  real  into  the  serene's 
iiand,  "  you  may  go." 

The  street  was  quite  deserted,  and 
Andr^  was  walking  slowly  away,^ 
when  the  apparition  of  a  man,  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloak,  beneath  which  the 
handle  of  a  guitar  formed  an  acute 
angle,  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he 
stepped  into  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
low  archway.  The  man  threw  back 
the  folds  of  his  cloak,  brought 
his  guitar  forward,  and  began  ^at 
monotonous  thrumming  which  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  serenades  and 
scguidillas.  The  object  of  this  prelade 
evidently  was  to  awaken  the  lady  in 
whoso  honour  it  was  perpetrated; 
but  Militona's  window  continued  dos- 
ed and  dark;  and  at  last  the  man, 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  an 
invisible  auditory,  —  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  proverb,  which  sa}n3,  no 
woman  sleeps  so  soundly  that  the 
twang  of  a  guitar  will  not  bring  her 
to  the  window, — began  to  sing  in  a 
strong  Andalusian  accent.  The  sere- 
nade consisted  of  a  dozen  verses, 
in  which  the  singer  celebrated  the 
charms  of  a  cruel  mistress,  vowed 
inextinguishable  love,  and  denounced 
fearful  vengeance  upon  all  rivals.  The 
menaces,  however,  were  far  more 
abmidant,  in  this  rude  ditty,  than  the 
praises  of  beauty  or  protestations  of 
affection. 

^^  CarambaP^  thought  Andres,  when 
the  song  concluded,  ^^  what  ferocious 
poetry!  Nothing  tame  about  those 
couplets.  Let  us  see  if  Militona  Is 
touched  by  the  savage  strain.  This 
must  be  the  terrible  lover  by  whom 
she  is  so  frightened.  She  might  be 
alarmed  at  less." 

Don  Andr6s  advanced  his  head  a 
little ;  a  moonbeam  fell  upon  it,  and 
Juancho's  quick  eye  detected  him. 
"  Good  I "  said  Andr^  to  himself,  "  I 
am  caught.  Now  then,  cool  and 
steady." 

Juanclio  threw  down  his  guitar,, 
which  resounded  mournfully  on  the 
pavement,  and  ran  up  to  Andres, 
whose  face  was  now  in  the  full  moon- 
light, and  whom  he  at  once  recog- 
nised. 

"  What  do  you  here  at  this  hour?"" 
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.said  the  bull-fighter,  in  a  vojfc  that 
trembled  with  passion. 

"  I  listen  to  your  music;  it  is  a 
refined  amusement." 

"  If  you  listened,  you  heard  that  I 
allow  no  one  to  set  foot  in  this  street 
when  I  sing." 

"  I  am  naturally  very  disobedient," 
replied  Andres,  with  perfect  coolness. 

*'  You  will  change  your  character 
to-day." 

"  Certainly  not — ^I  am  attached  to 
my  habits." 

*' Defend  yourself,  then,  or  die!" 
cried  Juancho,  drawing  his  knife, 
and  rolling  his  cloak  round  his  arm. 
His  movements  were  imitated  by  An- 
dr(5s,  who  placed  himself  on  guard  with 
a  promptness  that  showed  knowledge 
of  the  weapon,  and  somewhat  sui^prised 
the  bull-fighter.  Andres  had  long 
practised  the  navaja  under  one  of  the 
best  teachers  in  Seville,  as  at  Paris 
one  sees  young  men  of  fashion  take 
lessons  of  savate  and  singlestick,  re- 
duced to  mathematical  principles  by 
Lecourt  and  Boucher. 

Juancho  hovered  about  his  adver- 
sary, advancing  his  left  arm,  protected 
by  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  as  a  buck- 
ler, his  right  drawn  back  to  give  more 
swing  and  force  to  the  blow;  now 
stooping  with  knees  bent,  then  rising 
up  like  a  giant,  and  again  sinking  down 
like  a  dwarf;  but  the  point  of  his 
knife  was  always  met  by  the  cloaked 
arm  of  Andres.  Alternately  retreating 
and  suddenly  and  impetuously  attack- 
ing, he  sprang  right  and  left,  balan- 
cing his  blade  on  his  hand,  as  though 
about  to  hurl  it  at  his  foe.  An- 
dres replied  several  times  to  these 
varied  attacks  by  such  rapid  and 
well-directed  thrusts,  that  a  less 
adroit  combatant  than  Juancho  would 
hardly  have  parried  them.  It  was 
truly  a  fine  fight,  and  worthy  a 
circle  of  spectators  learned  in  the  art ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  windows  were 
all  closed,  and  the  street  was  empty. 
Academicians  of  San  Lucar,  of  the 
Potro  of  Cordova,  of  the  Albaycin  of 
Granada,  and  of  the  harrio  of  Triana,* 
why  were  ye  not  there  to  witness  the 
doughty  deeds  of  those  valiant  cham- 
pions? 


The  two  champions,  vigorous 
though  they  were,  grew  fatigued 
with  such  violent  exertions ;  the 
sweat  streamed  firom  theur  temples, 
their  breasts  heaved  like  the  bellows 
of  a  forge,  their  feet  were  heavier  on 
the  ground,  their  movements  less 
elastic.  Juancho  felt  the  point  of 
Andr^'  knife  pierce  his  sleeve,  and 
his  rage  redoubled ;  with  a  desperate 
bound,  and  at  risk  of  his  life,  he 
sprang,  like  a  panther,  upon  his  ene- 
my. Andi'^  fell  backwards,  and,  in 
his  fall,  burst  open  the  imperfectly- 
fastened  door  of  MUitona's  house,  in 
front  of  which  the  duel  occurred.  Juan- 
cho walked  quietly  away.  The  se- 
reno^  who  just  then  passed  the  end  of 
the  street,  uttered  his  monotonous  cry ; 
— **  Las  once  y  media^  y  sereno,^^  \ 

In  an  agony  of  anxiety,  Militona 
had  listen^  f^om  her  window  to  the 
noise  of  this  conflict;  she  would  have 
called  for  help,  but  her  tongue  clove  to 
her  palate,  and  terror  compressed 
her  throat  with  its  iron  fingers.  At 
last,  half  frantic,  and  unconscious  of 
what  she  did,  she  staggered  down  stairs, 
and  reached  the  door  just  as  it  was 
forced  open  by  the  weight  of  Andrds' 
inanimate  body. 

The  next  mommg,  soon  after  day- 
break, when  the  torero,  in  cloak  and 
slouched  hat,  walked  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Plaza  de  Lavapies  to 
hear  what  was  said  of  the  night^s 
events,  he  learned,  to  his  intense  horror, 
that  Andrds,  severely  but  not  mortally 
wounded,  had  been  conveyed  to  Mili- 
tona's  room,  and  placed  in  her  bed, 
where  he  now  lay,  carefully,  tended 
by  the  manola,  of  whose  humane  and 
charitable  conduct  the  gossips  of  the 
quarter  were  loud  in  praise.  When 
tfuancho  heuxl  this,  his  knees  shook, 
and  he  was  forced  to  support  himself 
against  the  wall.  His  rival  in  the 
chamber,  and  on  the  bed,  of  Milito- 
na I  He  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
rolling  on  the  ground,  and  tearing 
his  breast  with  his  nails.  Recover- 
ing himself,  he  entered  the  house  and 
ascended  the  staurs  with  a  heavy  and 
sinister-sounding  step.  *'  In  her  cham- 
ber! In  her  chamber!"  he  muttered. 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  instinctively 


*  Places  of  bad  flune  in  the  respectire  towns,  frequented  by  thieres  and  suspicious 
characters. 
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opened  and  shut  his  long  Albacete 
knife.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
stall's,  he  knocked  violently  at  the 
manola's  door. 

Andres  started  on  his  bed  of  suffer- 
ing; Militona,  who  was  seated  near 
him,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  rose  to 
her  feet  as  if  impelled  by  springs.  Ha 
Aldonsa  looked  horribly  frightened, 
and  devoutly  crossed  herself.  The 
blow  was  so  imperative  as  to  com- 
mand attention;  a  repetition  of  the 
summons  would  have  forced  the  door 
from  its  hinges.  With  trembling 
hand  Aldonsa  opened  the  wicket,  and 
beheld  Juancho's  face  at  the  aper- 
ture. Medusa^s  mask,  livid  amidst 
its  grim  and  snaky  locks,  could 
hardly  have  produced  a  more  terrible 
effect  upon  the  poor  old  woman. 
Speechless  and  petrified,  she  stood 
with  fixed  eyeballs,  open  mouth, 
and  hands  extended.  True  it  was, 
that  the  torero's  head,  seen  through 
the  grating,  had  no  very  amiable  and 
encouraging  aspect ;  his  eyes  were 
injected  with  blood  ;  his  face  was 
livid,  and  his  cheek-bones,  whence  the 
usual  ruddy  tinge  had  fled,  formed  two 
white  spots  in  his  cad^'erous  counte- 
nance; his  distended  Tiostrils  palpi- 
tated like  those  of  ferocious  beasts 
that  had  scent  of  a  prey ;  his  teeth  were 
pressed  upon  his  Up,  which  was 
swollen  and  bloody  from  the .  bite. 
Jealousy,  fury,  and  revenge  had  set 
their  stamp  on  his  distorted  features. 

"Blessed  Lady  of  Almudenal" 
muttered  the  old  woman,  "  deliver  us 
from  this  peril,  and  I  promise  you  a 
wax  taper  with  a  velvet  handle." 

Courageous  as  he  was,  Andres  ex- 
perienced that  uneasy  feeling  to  which 
the.  bravest  men  are  subject  when  ex- 
posed to  a  danger  against  which  they 
are  defenceless.  He  mechanically 
extended  his  hand  to  seek  some 
weapon. 

As  nobody  opened  the  door,  Juan- 
cho  applied  his  shoulder  to  it  and  gave 
a  push ;  the  planks  cracked,  and  the 
plaster  crumbled  from  round  the  lock 
and  hinges.  Then  Militona,  placing 
herself  l^fore  Andres,  said  in  a  calm 
and  finn  voice  to  the  old  woman,  who 
was  half  crazed  with  terror : 

"Aldonsa,  open  the  door;  I  insist 
upon  it." 

Aldonsa     drew   the    bolt,     and, 
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standing  close  to  the  wall,  pulled 
the  door  back  upon  her  for  protection, 
like  a  helot  letting  a  tiger  into  the 
arena,  or  a  servant  admitting  into  the 
bull-ring  some  furious  native  of 
Gaviria  or  Colmenar.  Juancho,  who 
expected  more  resistance,  entered 
slowly,  as  if  disconcerted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  obstacles.  But  a  single 
glance  at  Andres,  stretched  in  MUi- 
tona's  bed,  brought  back  all  his  fury. 
He  seized  the  door,  to  which  Tla 
Aldonsa,  who  thought  her  last  hoar 
come,  clung  >vith'  all  Iier  might,  and 
shutting  it  in  spite  of  the  poor  old 
woman's  efforts,  placed  his  back 
against  it  and  crossed  his  arms  upon 
his  breast. 

"Angels  of  heaven!"  muttered 
Aldonsa,  her  teeth  chattering  with 
terror,  "  he  will  murder  us  all  three. 
I  will  call  out  of  the  window." 

And  she  made  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  Juancho,  guessing  her  in- 
tention, seized  her  by  the  gown,  and 
with  a  single  jerk  replaced  her  against 
the  wall,  her  skirt  half  torn  off. 

"  Hag ! "  he  cried,  "  if  you  attempt 
to  call  out,  I  will  twist  your  neck  like 
a  fowl's,  and  send  your  old  soul  to  the 
devil.  Come  not  between  me  and 
the  object  of  my  wrath,  or  I  crush 
you  on  my  path." 

And  he  pointed  to  Andres,  who, 
pale  and  feeble,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow.  It 
was  a  horrible  situation.  No  noise 
had  been  made  that  could  alarm  the 
neighbours,  who,  moreover,  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  lock  them- 
selves in  their  rooms  for  fear  of 
Juancho,  than  to  render  assistance. 
Thei*e  were  no  means  of  apprising  the 
police,  or  obtaining  succour  from  with- 
out. JPoor  Andrews,  severely  wounded, 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  without 
arms,  and  unable  to  use  them  had  he 
had  any,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruffian 
intoxicated  with  rage  and  jealousy. 
All  this  because  he  had  ogled  a  pretty 
manola  at  a  bull-fight.  It  is  allow- 
able to  suppose  that  at  that  moment 
he  regretted  the  tea-table,  piano,  and 
prosaic  society  of  Doila  Feliciana  de 
los  Rios.  Nevertheless,  on  casting  a 
supplicatory  glance  at  Militona,  as  if 
to  implore  her  not  to  risk  her  safety 
in  his  defence,  he  found  her  so  marvel- 
lously lovely  in  her  pallor  and  emotion. 
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that  he  conld  not  think  her  acquain- 
tance dearly  purchajsed  even  by  this 
great  peril.  She  stood  erect,  one  hand 
on  the  edge  of  Andres'  bed,  whom 
she  seemed  resolved  to  protect,  the 
other  extended  towards  the  door  with 
a  gesture  of  supreme  majesty. 

"What  do  you  here,  murderer?" 
she  cried,  in  clear  and  thrilling  tones. 
"You  sought  a  lover;  you  find  a 
wounded  and  helpless  man.  Begone ! 
Fear  you  not  lest  the  wound  break 
0«t  afresh  at  your  presence?  Are 
70U  not  sick  of  bloodshed?  Do  you 
eome  as  an  assassin?" 

The  young  girl  accentuated  the  last 
word  in  so  singular  a  manner,  and  ac- 
companied it  with  so  piercing  and  ter- 
rible a  look,  that  Juancho  was  embar- 
rassed, reddened,  turned  pale,  and  the 
ferocity  of  his  countenance  was  ex- 
changed for  an  expression  of  uneasi- 
ness. After  a  pause,  ho  spoke  in  a 
choked  and  faltering  voice." 

"Swear,  by  the  relics  of  Monte 
Sagrado,  and  by  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin del  Pilar,  by  your  dead  father,  and 
your  sainted  mother,  that  you  do  not 
love  this  man,  and  I  instantly  depart." 

Andres  awaited  Militona's  reply 
with  intense  anxiety.  She  made  none. 
Her  long  black  lashes  drooped  over 
her  cheek,  which  was  suffused  with  a 
fault  tinge  of  pink.  Although  *  this 
silence  was  perhaps  his  doom  to  death, 
Andrds  felt  his  heart  leap  with  joy. 

"  If  you  will  not  swear,"  continued 
Juancho,  "  affirm  it.  I  will  believe 
you ;  you  have  never  lied.  But  if  you 
keep  silence,  I  must  kill  him."  And 
he  approached  the  bed  with  uplifted 
knife. 

"  You  love  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  passion  and  indignation. 
"  I  love  him.  If  he  dies  on  my  ac- 
count, let  him  know  at  least  that  he 
is  beloved.  Let  him  cany  to  his 
grave  that  word,  his  consolation  and 
your  torture." 

With  a  bound,  Juancho  stood  beside 
Militona,  whose  arm  he  rudely  grasped. 

"  Do  not  repeat  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  or  I  throw  you,  with  my  knife  in 
your  heart,  upon  the  body  of  your 
minion." 

"  What  care  1 1 "  cried  the  coura- 
geous girl.  "  Think  T<m  I  will  Ihre, 
if  bodies?" 


Andr^  made  a  de^raie  effort  to 
raise  hioikself.  He  endeavoured  to 
call  out ;  a  reddish  foam  rose  to  his 
lips — his  wound  had  opened.  He  feil 
back  senseless  upon  his  pillow. 

"  If  you  do  not  depart,"  cried 
Militona  to  the  torero,  "  I  hold  you 
vile,  base,  and  a  coward.  I  believe  all 
tiiat  has  been  said  of  you ;  I  believe 
that  you  could  have  saved  Domingues 
when  the  bull  knelt  upon  his  breast, 
and  that  you  would  not,  because  yoa 
were  meanly  jealous  of  him." 

"  Militona  I  Militona !  you  have  a 
right  to  hate  me,  although  never  did 
man  love  woman  as  I  love  you ;  but 
you  have  no  light  to  despise  me.  No 
human  powei*  could  save  Domingues." 

"  If  you  would  not  have  me  think 
you  an  assassin,  depart !  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  wait  till  he  is  cured," 
replied  Juancho,  in  a  gloomy  tone.  — 
"Take  good  care  of  him.  I  have 
sworn,  that  whilst  I  live,  no  man  shall 
call  you  his." 

During  this  stormy  scene,  old  Al- 
donsa  had  slipped  out  to  sound  an 
alarm  in  the  neighbourhood.  Five  or 
six  men  now  rushed  into  the  room, 
seized  Juancho  and  dragged  him  out 
with  them.  But  on  the  landing-place  he 
shook  them  from  him,  as  a  bull  shakes 
off  a  pack  of  dogs,  and  forcing  his  way 
through  all  opposition,  reached  the 
street  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
maze  of  buildings  that  surrounds  the 
Flaza  de  Lavapies. 

The  Mends  of  Don  Andrds  do 
Salcedo,  uneasy  at  his  disappearance, 
had  already  applied  to  the  police  to 
obtain  news  of  his  fate.  Researches 
were  made,  and  Argamasilla  and  Co- 
vachuelo,  two  of  the  most  wily  algu- 
azils  of  the  secret  police,  at  last 
succeeded  in  ferreting  out  traces  of 
the  missing  cavalier.  Orders  were 
given  to  arrest  Juancho  the  bull- 
fighter, on  a  charge  of  assassination. 
But  the  Madrid  police  arc  not  very 
celebrated  for  courage  and  decision, 
and  the  two  thief-catchers  above 
named,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  was  intrusted,  proceeded  on 
their  mission  with  infinite  delicacy, 
awed  by  the  notorious  strength  and 
fierceness  of  the  torero.  Evil  tongues 
were  ready  to  assert  that  they  took  con- 
siderable pains  not  to  meet  with  the 
man  for  whose  capture  they  affected 
to  be  anxioitt.    At  Ust,  hoireYer,  a 
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clumsy  spy  reported  to  them  that  tho 
object  of  their  timid  researches  had 
jnst  entered  the  circus  with  as  calm 
an  air  as  if  he  had  no  crime  upon 
his  conscience,  or  fear  of  the  arm  of 
justice.  Argamasilla  and  Covachnelo 
could  no  longer  evade  tho  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  betake  themselves  to  the 
place  pointed  out. 

The  unwelcome  information  was 
correct.  Juancho  had  gone  to  the 
circus, — driven  thither  by  the  force  of 
habit  rather  than  by  any  interest  in 
the  sport  that  had  once  engrossed  his 
thoughts  and  energies.  Since  the  ter- 
rible scene  in  Militona's  room  had 
convinced  him  she  loved  another, 
his  courage  and  energy  seemed  to 
have  deserted  him.  lie  was  morose, 
listless,  and  indifferent  to  every  thing. 
Xeverthelcss  he  had  instiuctiv(5ly  wan- 
dered down  to  the  bull -ring,  to  look 
at  some  remarkably  fine  beasts  that 
had  been  brought  to  the  stable  for 
the  next  day's  fight.  He  was  still 
there,  and  was  walking  across  tho 
arena,  when  Argamasilla  and  Cova- 
chnelo arrived  with  a  little  squad  of 
assistants,  and  Covachuelo,  with  infi- 
nite ceremony  and  courtesy,  informed 
Juancho  that  he  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  conducting  him  to  prison. 
Juancho  shrugged  his  shoulders  con^ 
tempt uonsly  and  walked  on.  The 
alguazil  made  a  sign,  and  two  men 
laid  hands  upon  the  torero,  who 
bru8lie<l  them  away  as  though  they  had 
been  flies  upon  his  sleeve.  The  whole 
band  then  precipitated  themselves 
upon  him ;  he  struggled  furiously, 
and  knocked  them  about  like  nine-pins, 
but,  sensible  that  he  must  at  last  be 
overpowered  by  numbers,  he  managed 
gradually  to  get  near  the  toril*  and 
then,  shaking  off  his  assailants  by  a 
sudden  effort,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
took  refuge  in  that  dangerous  asylum. 
His  enemies  endeavouixnl  to  follow 
him,  but  whilst  they  tried  to  force  the 
door,  it  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a 
bull,  hunted  from  his  stall  by  Juancho, 
dashed  with  lowered  horns  and  dreadful 
bellow  amongst  the  terrified  troop. 
The  poor  devils  had  but  just  time  to 
climb  the  barriers,  and  one  of  them 
only  escaped  with  a  terrible  rent  in 
his  lower  garments. 


This  daring  proceeding  of  the  be- 
sieged greatly  disconcerted  the  be- 
siegers. Nevertheless  they  plucked  up 
courage,  and,  after  a  while,  ventured 
to  return  to  the  charge.  This  time 
two  bulls  rushed  out,  and  as  the 
police  dispersed  and  got  away  with 
all  the  agility  of  fear,  the  wild  animals, 
seeing  no  human  foes,  turned  their 
wrath  against  each  other,  crossed 
their  horns,  and  with  muzzles  in 
the  dust  of  the  circus,  made  furious 
efforts  for  mastery. 

**  Comrade,"  cried  Coviichuelo  to 
Juancho,  **we  know  the  extent  of  yonr 
ammunition.  You  have  still  five  bulls 
to  let  off;  after  that  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  unconditionally. 
If  you  capitulate  and  come  out  at 
once,  I  will  take  you  to  prison  with 
due  regard  for  your  feeling?*,  without 
handcuffs,  in  a  coach  at  your  own 
expense,  and  will  say  nothing  in  my 
report  of  the  resistance  you  have 
made,  which  woidd  aggravate  your 
case."  • 

Juancho,  careless  about  his  liberty, 
ceased  his  defence,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  Argamasilla  and  Covachuelo, 
who  took  him  to  prison  with  all  tho 
honours  of  war. 

Tlie  torero's  case  was  a  bad  one. 
The  public  prosecutor  represented  the 
noctuiiial  combat  as  an  attempted 
assassination.  Fortunately  Andr^, 
wliom  a  good  constitution  and  Mill- 
tona's  unremitting  care  speedily  re- 
stored to  health,  interceded  for  him, 
representing  the  affair  as  a  duel, 
fought  with  an  unusual  weapon  cer- 
tainly, but  with  one  which  he  could 
accept,  because  he  was  acquainted  with 
its  management.  The  generous  young 
man,  happy  in  Militona's  love,  thought 
poor  Juancho  had  suffered  suflSciontly 
on  his  account,  without  being  sent  to 
the  galleys  for  a  wound  now  perfectly 
healed.  Andres  held  his  present 
happiness  cheaply  bought  at  the  price 
of  a  stab.  And  as  a  murder  can 
hardly  bo  very  severely  punished, 
when  the  victim  is  in  perfect  health 
and  pleads  for  his  assassin,  the  result 
of  Salcedo's  mediation,  and  of  the  in- 
terest he  made,  was  the  release  of 
Juancho,  who  left  his  prison  witli  the 
bitter  regret  of  owing  his  liberty  to 
tho  man  he  most  hated  upon  earth, 
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and  from  whom  he  would  sooner  have 
died  than  I'eceive  a  favour. 

**  Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am!"  he 
exclaimed,  when  he  once  more  found 
himself  unfettered  and  in  sunshine. 
"Henceforward,  I  must  hold  this 
man^s  life  sacred,  or  deserve  the  epithet 
of  coward  and  villain.  Oh  I  I  would 
a  thousand  times  have  preferred  the 
galleys !  In  ten  years  I  should  have 
returned  and  could  have  revenged 
myself." 

From  that  day  Juancho  disappeared. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  been  seen 
galloping  on  his  famous  black  hoi*se 
in  the  direction  of  Andalusia.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  ho  was  no  more 
seen  in  Madrid. 

The  departure  of  the  bull -fighter 
was  shortly  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  Andres  and  Militona,  Andres  hav- 
ing been  released  from  his  previous 
engagement  with  DoQa  Feliciana  dc 
los  Rios,  who  had  discovered,  during 
his  illness,  that  she  had  in  fact  very 
little  affection  for  her  betrothed  hus- 
band, and  had  encouraged  the  atten- 
tions of  a  rich  English  traveller.  The 
double  marriage  took  place  on  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  church. 
JVIilitona  had  insisted  on  making  her 
own  weddmg  dress ;  it  was  a  master- 
piece, and  seemed  cut  out  of  the 
leaves  of  a  lily.  It  was  so  well  made, 
that  nobody  remarked  it.  Feliciana^s 
dress  was  extravagantly  rich.  When 
thqy  came  out  of  church,  every  body 
said  of  Feliciana,  "  What  a  lovely 
gown!"  and  of  Militona,  *'What  a 
charming  person !" 

Two  months  had  elapsed,  and  Don 
Andi-es  de  Salcedo  and  his  lady  lived 
in  retirement  at  a  delicious  country 
villa  near  Granada.  With  good 
sense  that  equalled  her  beauty, 
Militona  refused  to  mix  in  the  so- 
ciety to  which  her  mamage  ele- 
vated her,  until  she  should  have  re- 
paired the  deficiencies  of  an  imperfect 
education.  The  departnre  of  a  friend 
for  the  Manillas,  compelled  her  hus- 
band to  visit  Cadiz,  and  she  accom- 
panied him.  Tliey  found  the  Gadi- 
tanos  raving  of  a  torero  who  pcr- 
fonncd  prodigies  of  skill  and  courage. 
Such  temerity  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  He  gave  out  that  he  came 
from  Lima  in  South  America,  and  was 
then  engaged  at  Puerto- de-Santa- 
Maria.    Thither  Andres,  who  felt  his 


old  tauromachian  ardour  revive  at 
the  report  of  such  prowess,  persuaded 
his  wife  to  accompany  him,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  they  took  their 
places  in  a  box  at  the  circus.  On  all 
sides  they  heard  praises  of  this  famous 
torero.  His  incredible  feats  were 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  all  declared 
that  if  he  was  not  killed,  he  would 
very  soon  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  great 
Montds  himself. 

The  fight  began,  and  the  torero 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  dressed 
in  black;  his  vest,  gaiiiished  with 
ornaments  of  silk  and  jet,  had  & 
sombre  richmjss  harmonizing  with 
the  wild  and  almost  sinister  counte- 
nance of  its  wearer;  a  yellow 
sash  was  twisted  round  his  meagre 
person,  which  seemed  composed  solely 
of  bone  and  muscle.  His  dark  coun- 
tenance was  traversed  by  furrows, 
traced,  as  it  seemed,  rather  by  the 
hand  of  care  than  by  lapse  of 
yeai*8 ;  for  although  youth  had  disap- 
peared from  his  features,  middle  age 
had  not  yet  set  its  stamp  upon  them. 
There  was  something  in  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  man  which  Andres 
thought  he  remembered;  but  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  when  or  where 
he  had  seen  him.  Militona,  on  the 
other  liand,  did  not  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant. In.  spite  of  his  small  resem- 
blance to  his  former  self,  she  at 
once  recognised  Juancho. 

The  terrible  change  wrought  in  so 
short  a  time  had  somethmg  that 
alarmed  her.  It  proved  how  tem- 
ble  was  the  passion  that  had  thus 
played  havoc  with  this  man  of  iron 
frame. 

Hastily  opening  her  fan  to  conceal 
her  face,  she  said  to  Andr^  in  a 
hurried  voice : 

"  It  is  Juancho." 

But  her  movement  was  too  late; 
the  torero  had  seen  her;  with  his 
hand  he  waved  a  salutation. 

"Juancho  it  really  is  I"  criod  An- 
drds;  "the  poor  fellow  is  sadly 
changed;  he  has  grown  ten  years 
older.  Ah!  he  is  the  new  torero  of 
whom  they  talk  so  much :  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  bull-ring." 

"Let  us  go,  Andres,"  said  Mili- 
tona to  her  husband.  "  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  am  very  uneasy ;  I  feel 
sure  something  will  happen." 

"  What  can  happen,"  replied  An- 
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dres,  ^'  except  the  death  of  horses  and 
the  fall  of  a  few  picadores  ?" 

^^  I  fear  lest  Juancho  should  com- 
mit some  extravagance, — some  furious 
act." 

**Yon  cannot  forget  that  unlucky 
stab,  or  lucky  one,  I  should  rather 
call  it,  sin(^  to  it  I  owe  my  present 
happiness."  And  Andrds  tenderly 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  bride,  to  whose 
cheeks  the  blood  that  for  an  instant 
had  left  them,  now  began  to  return. 
'*  If  you  knew  Latin — which  you  for- 
tunately do  not — I  would  tell  you 
that  the  law  of  non  bis  in  idem 
guarantees  my  safety.  Besides  the 
honest  fellow  has  had  time  to  calm 
hunsclf." 

Juancho  performed  prodigies.  He 
behaved  as  if  invulnerable;  took  bulls 
by  the  tail  and  made  them  waltz,  put 
his  foot  between  their  horns  and  leaped 
over  them,  tore  off  the  ribbons  with 
which  they  were  adorned,  planted 
himself  right  in  their  path  and  harassed 
them  with  unparalleled  audacity.  The 
delighted  spectators  were  outrageous 
in  their  applause,  and  swore  that  such  a 
bull-fight  had  never  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  the  Cid  Campeador. 
The  other  bull-fighters,  electrified  by 
the  example  of  their  chief,  seemed  • 
equally  reckless  of  danger.  The  pica- 
dores advanced  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  circus,  the  banderillos  drove  their 
darts  into  the  flanks  of  the  bull  with- 
out once  missing.  When  any  of  them 
were  hard  pressed,  Juancho  was  ever 
at  hand,  prompt  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  furious  beast,  and  draw  its 
anger  on  himself.  One  of  the  chulos 
fell,  and  would  have  been  ripped 
from  navel  to  chin,  had  not  Juancho, 
at  risk  of  his  life,  forced  the  bull  from 
its  victim.  Every  thrust  he  gave 
was  delivered  with  such  skill  and 
force  that  the  sword  entered  exactly 
between  the  shoulders,  and  disappeared 
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to  the  hilt.  The  bulls  fell  at  his  feet 
as  though  struck  by  lightning,  and 
a  second  blow  was  never  once  re- 
quired. 

^^Carambar  exclaimed  Andrd«» 
'^Montes,  the  Chiclanero,  Aijona,  Labi, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  had  better  take 
care ;  Juancho  will  excel  them  all,  if 
he  has  not  done  so  already." 

But  such  exploits  as  these  were  not 
destined  to  be  repeated;  Juancho  at- 
tained that  day  the  highest  sublimity 
of  the  art;  he  did  things  that  wib 
never  be  done  again.  Militona  her- 
self could  not  help  applauding;  Andres 
was  wild  with  delight  and  admiration; 
the  delirium  was  at  its  height ;  frantic 
acclamations  greeted  every  move- 
ment of  Juancho. 

The  sixth  bull  was  let  into  the 
arena. 

Then  an  extraordinary  and  unheard- 
of  thing  occnrred:  Juancho,  after 
playing  the  bull  and  manoeuvring  his 
cloak  with  consummate  dexterity,  took 
his  sword,  and,  instead  of  plunging  it 
into  the  animaPs  neck,  as  was  ex- 
pected, hurled  it  from  him  with  such 
force,  that  it  turned  over  and  over 
in  the  air,  and  stuck  deep  in  the  ground 
at  the  other  end  of  the  curcus. 

"  What  is  he  about?"  was  shouted 
on  all  sides.  *^  This  is  madness — ^not 
courage!  What  new  scheme  is  this? 
Will  he  kUl  the  bull  with  his  bare 
hands  ?" 

Juancho  cast  one  lAk  at  Militona 
— one  ineffable  look  of  love  and  suf- 
fering. Then  he  remained  motionless 
before  the  bull.  The  beast  lowered  its 
head.  One  of  its  horns  entered  the 
breast  of  the  man,  and  came  out  red 
to  the  very  root.  A  shriek  of  horror 
from  a  thousand  voices  rent  the 
sky. 

^Militona  fell  back  upon  her  chair  in 
a  deathlike  swoon. 
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A   RBMINISCBNCE  OF  THE  CIRCUIT. 
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"Hallo,  Tom!  Are  you  not  up 
yet?  Why,  mau,  the  judges  have 
gone  dowu  to  the  court  halt'  aa  Iiour 
ago,  escorted  by  the  most  ragged  re- 
giment  of  ruffiaus  that  cyer  haofUcd 
a  Lochaber-axe." 

Such  was  my  matutinal  salutation 
to  my  Mend  Thomas  Strachau,  a&  I 
enteied  his  room  ou  a  splendid  spring 
morning.  Tom  and  I  were  early 
college  allies.  We  had  attended,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  taken 
out  tickets  for  the  different  law  classes 
duriug  tlie  same  sessions.  We  had 
fulminated  together  within  the  walls 
of  the  JuridicsU  Society  on  legal  topics 
which  might  have  broken  the  heart  of 
Erskine,  and  rewarded  oui'selves  dili- 
gently thei*eafter  with  the  usual  re- 
laxations of  a  crab  and  a  comfortable 
tumbler.  We  had  aggravated  the  same 
gi'inder  with  our  deplorable  exposition 
of  the  Pandects ;  and  finally  assumed, 
on  the  same  day,  the  full-blown 
honours  of  the  Advocate's  wig  and 
gown.  Nor  did  om-  fraternal  parallel 
end  there :  for  although  we  luid  walked 
the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House 
with  praisewoAy  diligence  for  a  cou- 
ple of  sessions,  neither  of  us  haxi  ex- 
perienced the  dulcet  sensation  which 
is  communicated  to  the  pahn  by  the 
contact  of  the  first  professional  gui- 
nea. In  vjun  did  we  attempt  to  in- 
sinuate oiu'selves  into  the  good  gi'aces 
of  the  agents,  and  coin  our  intellects 
into  such  jocular  remarks,  as  are  sup- 
posed to  find  most  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  fiicetious  i)ractitioners.  In  vain 
did  I  carry  about  Avith  me,  for  a  whole 
week,  an  artificial  process  most  skil- 
fully made  up ;  and  in  vain  did  Tom 
compound  and  circulate?  a  delectable 
ditty,  entitled,  ^' The  Song  of  the 
Muitiplepoinding."  Not  a  single 
solicitor  would  listen  to  our  wooing,  or 
even  intrust  us  with  tlic  task  of 
making  tlic  simplest  motion.  I  believe 
they  thouglit  me  too  fast,  and  Tom 
too  much-ofa  genius;  and,  therefore, 
both  of  us  were  left  among  the  ranks 


of  the  briefless  army  of*  the  stove. 
This  would  not  do.  Our  souls  burned 
within  us  with  a  noble  thirst  for  legal 
fame  and  fees.  We  held  a  consulta- 
tion (without  an  agent)  at  the  Hain- 
bow,  and  finally  determined  that 
since  Edinburgh  would  not  hear  ufiy 
Jedburgh  should  have  the  privilegQ 
of  monopoiising  our  maiden  eloquencQ 
at  the  ensuing  justiciar^'  circuit.  Jed- 
burgh presents  a  capital  liekl  to  the 
ambition  of  a  youthful  advocate. 
Very  few  counsel  go  that  way ;  ther 
cases  are  usually  trifling,  and  thd 
j  mies  easily  bamboozled.  It  lias  besides 
this  immense  advantage — that  should 
you  by  any  accident  happen  to  break 
down,  nobody  wUl  in  all  probability 
be  the  wiser  for  it,  provided  you  have 
the  good  seuiie  to  ingi*atiato  yourself 
with  the  circuit-clerk. 

Tom  and  I  arrived  at  Jedburgh 
the  afternoon  before  the  circuit  began. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  a  human 
behig  within  the  parliamentary  boun- 
daries of  that  i-espectable  borough, 
and  therefore  experienced  but  a  slight 
spasm  of  disappouitment,  when  in- 
formed by  the  waiter  at  the  inn,  that 
no  inquiries  had  yet  been  made  after 
me,  on  the  pait  of  writers  desirous  of 
professional  assistance.  Strachan  had 
l)een  wiser.  Somehow  or  otlier,  ho 
had  got  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one 
Bailie  Beerie,  a  notable  civic  dignitaiy 
of  the  place;  and  accordingly,  ou 
presenting  his  ci'cdentials,  was  invited 
by  that  functionarj'  to  dinner,  with  a 
hint  that  he  *' might  maybe  see  a 
wheen  real  leddics  in  the  evening.'* 
This  pointed  so  plainly  to  a  white 
choker  and  dress  boots,  that  Strachan 
durst  not  take  the  liberty  of  volun- 
teering the  attendance  of  his  friend ; 
and  accordingly  J  had  been  left  alone 
to  wile  away,  as  I  best  might,  the 
tedium  of  a  sluggish  evening.  Before 
stalling,  however,  Tom  pledged  him- 
self to  return  in  time  for  supper;  as  he 
entertained  a  painful  conviction  that 
the  party  would  be  excessively  slow. 
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Sb  loBg  as  it  WM  Hght,  I  amaaid 
myself  prett j  wett,  by  sireiling  along 
the  banks  of  the  riyer,  and  enmcm- 
ting  a  splendid  speech  for  ttie  poonel 
in  an  imaginary  case  of  miirder. 
However,  before  I  reached  the  pero- 
ration, (wliich  was  to  consist  o#  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  death^bed  of  a 
despairing  jury-man,  coascience'- 
strickeu  by  the  recoUection  of  an  er- 
roncoos  verdict,)  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  close  in  ;  the  trouts  ceased 
to  leap  in  the  pool,  and  the  rooks 
desisted  from  their  cawing.  1  retnrned 
to  discuss  my  solitary  mutton  at  the 
inn;  and  then,  having  nothing  to  do, 
sat  down  to  a  moderate  libation,  and 
an  odd  nmsber  of  the  Teraperance 
Magazine,  which  valuable  tract  hail 
been  left  for  the  reformation  of  the 
traveller  by  some  peripatetie  disciple 
of  Father  Mathew. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  but  so  did  not 
Strachan.  I  began  to  wax  wroth, 
mattered  anathemas  against  my  faith- 
less friend,  rang  for  the  waiter,  and — 
having  ascertained  the  fact  that  a 
Masonic  Lodge  was  tliat  evening  en- 
gaged in  celebnUuig  the  festival  of  its 
peculiai-  patron  —  1  set  out  for  the 
pui*pose  of  assisting  in  the  pious  and 
mvstic  labours  of  the  Brethi-en  of  the 
Jedburgh  St  Jeremy.  At  twelve, 
"When  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  es- 
corted by  the  junior  deacon,  I  was 
informed  that  Strachan  had  not  made 
his  appearance,  and  acQordingly  I 
went  to  bed, 

Next  morning  I  found  Tom,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  his  coaeh. 
There  was  a  fine  air  of  negligence  in 
the  manner  in  whicli  his  habiliments 
were  scattered  over  the  room.  One 
glazed  boot  lay  within  tlie  lender, 
whilst  the  other  had  been  chucked 
into  a  cool- scuttle  ;  and  there  were 
evident  marks  of  mud  on  the  surface 
of  his  glossy  kerseymeres.  Strachan 
himself  looked  excessively  pale,  and 
the  sole  rejoinder  ho  made  to  my  pre- 
liminary remark  was,  a  request  for 
soda-water. 

"Tom,"  said  T,  inexpressibly 
shocked  at  the  implied  confession  of 
the  nature  of  his  vespers — "I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself! 
Have  you  no  higher  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  bar  you  represent,  than 
to  expase  yourself  before  a  Je<lbnrgh 
Bailie?" 


'•Bigiiily  be  lunged! ''  replied  the 
incorrigible  Strachan.    **  Bailie  Beerie 

is  a  bri(^,  aftd  I  won't  liear  a  wcwi 
agauist  him.  Bnt,  O  Fred !  if  yoU 
only  knew  what  you  missed  last  nightl 
Such  a  splendid  woman — ^by  Jove,  siatf 
a  tboroa^bred' angel.  A  bust  like 
one  of  Titian's  beauties,  and  the  voice 
of  a  lovelorn  nightingale ! '' 

"  One  of  the  Misses  Beerie,  I  pre- 
sume. Come,  Tom,  I  think  I  can  fitt 
up  your  portrait,  llair  of  the  aubam 
complexion,  slightly  running  into  the 
carrot — skin  fair,  but  freckled — green- 
ish eyes — red  elbows — cnlpable  ankles 
—  elephantine  waist — and  sentiments 
savouring  of  the  Secession." 

"  Ring  the  bell  for  the  waiter,  and 
hold  your  impious  tongue.  You  never 
were  farther  from  the  mark  in  yoor 
life.  The  wing  of  the  raven  is  not 
more  glossy  than  her  hair — and  oh,  the 
depth  and'  melting  lastre  of  those 
dark  unftuhomable  eyes!  Waiter  I 
a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  yoa  maiy 
put  in  a  thimbleful  of  cognac." 

"  Come,  Tom  ! —  none  of  yoitf 
ravings.  Is  this  an  actual  Armida, 
or  a  new  freak  of  yonr  own  imagis*- 
tion  ?  " 

*'  Bona  fide  —  an  angel  in  every 
thing,  barring  the  wings." 

**  Then  how  the  deuce  did  such  a 
phenomenon  happen  to  emerge  at  the 
Bailie's?  " 

"  That's  the  very  question  I  waa 
cisking  myself  duriug  the  whole  time 
of  dinner.  She  was  clearly  not  a 
Scotswoman.  When  she  si)oke,  it  was 
in  the  sweet  low  accents  of  a  southern 
clime ;  and  she  waved  away  tlie  prof- 
fered haggis  with  an  air  of  the  pret- 
tiest disgust ! " 

"  But  the  Bailie  knew  her?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did.  I  got  the 
whole  story  out  of  him  after  dinner, 
and,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  it  is  the 
most  romantic  one  I  ever  heard. 
About  a  week  ago,  the  lady  an-ived 
here  without  attendants.  Some  say 
she  came  in  the  mail-coach  —  others 
in  a  dark  travelling  chariot  and  pair. 
However,  what  matters  it  V  the  jewel 
can  derive  no  lustre  or  value  from  the 
casket ! " 

"  Yes  —  but  one  alwavs  likes  to 
have  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  setting. 
Get  on." 

"  She  seemed  in  great  distress,  and 
inquired    whether    there    were    any 
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letters  at  the  post-office  addressed  to 
the  Honourable  Dorothea  Percy.  No 
such  epistle  was  to  be  found.  Slie 
then  interrogated  the  landlord,  whe- 
ther an  elderly  lady,  whose  appearance 
she  minutely  described,  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh; 
but  except  old  Mrs  Slammingham  of 
Suramertrces,  who  has  been  bed-rid- 
den for  years,  there  was  nobody  in 
the  county  who  at  all  answered  to  the 
description.  On  hearing  this,  the 
lady  seemed  profoundly  agitated — 
shut  herself  up  in  a  private  parlour, 
and  refused  all  sustenance." 

*^  Had  she  not  a  reticule  with  sand- 
wiches, Tom  ?  " 

"Do  not  tempt  me  to  commit  justi- 
fiable homicide  —  you  see  I  am  in  the 
act' of  shaving. — ^At  last  the  landlady, 
who  is  a  most  respectable  person,  and 
who  felt  deeply  interested  at  the 
desolate  situation  of  the  poor  young 
lady,  ventured  to  solicit  an  interview. 
She  was  admitted.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  the  sympathy  of  even  the 
humblest  friend  is  precious.  Miss 
Percy  felt  grateful  for  the  interest  so 
displayed,  and  confided  the  tale  of  her 
griefs  to  the  matronly  bosom  of  the 
hostess." 

"  And  she  told  you  ?  " 

"  No, — but  she  told  Bailie  Beeric. 
That  active  magistrate  thought  it  his 
duty  to  interfere.  He  waited  upon 
Miss  Percy,  and  from  her  lips  he 
gathered  the  full  particulars  of  her 
history.  Percy  Ls  not  her  real  name, 
but  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish peer  of  very  ancient  family. 
Her  father  having  married  a  second 
time,  Dorothea  was  exposed  to  the 
pcreecutions  of  a  low-minded  vulgar 
woman,  whose  whole  ideas  were  of 
that  mean  and  mercenary  description 
which  characterise  the  Caircasian  race. 
Naomi  Shekels  was  the  offspring  of  a 
Jew,  and  she  hated,  whilst  she  en- 
vied, the  superior  charms  of  the  noble 
Noiman  maiden.  But  she  had  gained 
an  enormous  supremacy  over  the 
wavering  intellect  of  the  elderly  Vis- 
count ;  and  Dorothea  was  command- 
ed to  receive,  with '  submission,  the 
addresses  of  a  loathsome  apostate, 
who  had  made  a  prodigious  fortune 
In  the  railways." 

"  One  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar?" 

"  Exactly.  A  miscreant  whose  na- 
tural function  was  the  vending  of  cast 


habiliments.  Conceive,  Fred,  what 
the  fair  young  creature  must  have 
felt  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  shocking 
sponsals !  She  besought,  prayed,  im- 
plored,— but  all  in  vain.  Mammon 
had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  pa- 
ternal heart,  —  the  old  coronet  had 
been  furbished  up  by  means  of  Isracli- 
tish  gold,  and  the  father  could  not 
see  any  degradation  in  forcing  upon 
his  child  an  alliance  similar  to  his 
own." 

"  You  interest  me  excess! velv." 

"Is  it  not  a  strange  tale?"  con- 
tinued Thomas,  adjusting  a  false  collar 
round  his  neck.  "  I  knew  you  would 
agree  with  me  when  I  came  to  the 
pathetic  part.  Well,  Fred,  the  altar 
was  decked,  the  ornaments  ready,  the 
Rabbi  bespoke " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Stracban, 
that  Lady  Dorothea  was  to  have  been 
married  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Jews  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  tliink 
Beerie  said  it  was  a  Rabbi ;  but  that 
may  have  been  a  flight  of  his  own 
imagination.  However,  somebody  was 
ready  to  have  tied  the  nuptial  knot, 
and  all  the  joys  of  existence,  and  its 
hopes,  were  about  to  fade  for  ever  from 
the  vision  of  my  poor  Dorothea ! " 

"  Your  Dorothea! "  cried  I  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Why,  Tom — you  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  you  have  gone  that 
length  abready  ?  " 

"  Did  I  say  mine  ?  "  repeated  Stra- 
chan,  looking  somewhat  embarrassed. 
"  It  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech :  you 
always  take  one  up  so  uncommonly 
short. — Nothing  remained  for  her  but 
flight,  or  submission  to  the  cruel  man- 
date. Like  a  heroic  girl,  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  of  the  old  crusaders 
was  bounding,  she  prefen*cd  the  for- 
mer altciiiative.  The  only  relation 
to  whom  she  could  apply  in  so  delicate 
a  juncture,  was  an  aged  aunt,  resid- 
ing somewhere  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. To  her  she  wrote,  .beseeching 
her,  as  she  regarded  the  memory  of 
her  buried  sister,  to  receive  her  miser- 
able child;  and  she  appointed  this 
town,  Jedburgh,  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing." 

"  But  Where's  the  aunt  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  mysterious  part 
of  the  business.  The  crisis  was  so 
imminent  that  Dorothea  could  not 
wait  for  a  reply.    She  disguised  her- 
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self, — packed  up  a  few  jewels  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
mother, — and,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
escaped  from  her  father^s  mansion. 
Judge  of  her  terror  when,  on  arriving 
here,  panting  and  perhaps  pursued,  she 
could  obtain  no  trace  whatcyer  of  her 
venerable  relative.  Alone,  inexpe- 
rienced and  unfriended,  I  tremble 
to  think  what  might  have  been  her 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind 
humanity  of  Beerie.'* 

"  And  what  was  the  Bailie*s  line  of 
conduct  ?  " 

*'  He  behaved  to  her,  Fred,  like  a 
parent.  He  supplied  her  wants,  and 
invited  her  to  make  his  house  her  home, 
at  least  until  the  aunt  should  appear. 
But  the  noble  creature  would  not  sub- 
ject herself  to  the  weight  of  so  many 
obligations.  She  accepted,  indeed, 
his  assistance,  but  preferred  remain- 
ing here,  until  she  could  place  herself 
beneath  legitimate  guardianslup.  And 
doubtless,"  continued  Strachan  with 
fer\'our,  "  her  good  angel  is  watching 
over  her." 

"  And  this  is  the  whole  story?  " 

"  The  whole." 

"  Do  you  know,  Tom,  it  looks  un- 
commonly like  a  piece  of  deliberate 
humbug ! " 

"  Your  ignorance  misleads  you, 
Fred.  You  would  not  say  so  had 
jou  seen  her.  So  sweet — so  gentle — 
with  such  a  tinge  of  melancholy  resig- 
nation in  her  eye,  like  that  of  a  virgin 
martyr  about  to  suffer  at  the  stake ! 
Ko  one  could  look  upon  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  doubt  her  purity  and 
truth." 

''  Perhaps.  But  you  must  allow 
that  we  are  not  living  exactly  in  the 
ages  of  romanc*.  An  elopement  with 
an  oflScer  of  dragoons  is  about  the 
farthest  extent  of  legitimate  enterprise 
which  is  left  to  a  modem  damsel ;  and, 
:npon  my  word,  I  think  the  story 
would  have  told  better,  had  some  such 
hero  been  inserted  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  the  Jew.  But  whafs  the 
matter?  Have  you  lost  any  thing?" 

"It  is  very  odd!"  said  Strachan, 
*'  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  had  on 
my  emerald  studs  last  night.  I  recol- 
lect that  Dorothea  admired  them  ex- 
ceedingly. Where  on  earth  can  I 
have  put  them?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Fm  sure.  I  suspect, 
Tom,  you  and  the  BaiUe  were  rather 


convivial  after  supper.  Is  your  watch 
wound  up  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  assure  you 
you  are  quite  wrong.  It  was  a  mere 
matter  of  four  or  five  tumblers.  Very 
odd  this!  Why  — I  can't  find  my 
watch  neither!" 

"  Hallo!  what  the  deuce !  Have  wo 
fallen  into  a  den  of  thieves  ?  This  Is 
a  nice  beginning  to  our  circuit  prac- 
tice." 

"  I  could  swear,  Fred,  that  I  put  it 
below  my  pillow  before  I  went  to 
sleep.  I  remember,  now,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  fit  in  the 
key.    What  can  have  become  of  it?" 

"  And  you  have  not  left  your  room 
since  ?  " 

"  No,  on  my  word  of  honour ! " 

"  Pooh — pooh !  Then  it  can't  possi- 
bly be  gone.  Look  beneath  the  bol- 
ster." 

But  in  vain  did  we  search  beneath 
bolster,  mattress,  and  blankets ;  yea, 
even  downwards  to  the  fundamental 
straw.  Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of 
Cox  Savory's  horizontal  lever,  jewell- 
ed, as  Tom  pathetically  remarked,  in 
four  special  holes,  and  warranted  to 
go  for  a  year  without  more  than  a 
minute's  deviation.  Neither  were  the 
emerald  studs,  the  pride  of  Strachan's 
heart,  forthcoming.  Boots,  chamber- 
maid, and  waiter  were  collectively 
summoned — all  assisted  in  the  search, 
and  all  asseverated  their  own  inte- 
grity. 

"Are  ye  sure,  sir,  that  ye  brocht 
them  hame?"  said  the  waiter,  an 
acute  lad,  who  had  ser>'ed  his  appren- 
ticeship at  a  commercial  tavern  in  the 
Gorbals ;  "  Ye  was  gfny  an'  fou  when 
ye  cam  in  here  yestreen." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal?" 

"  Ye  ken  ye  wadna  gang  to  bed 
till  ye  had  anithcr  tumbler."- 

"  Don't  talk  trash !  It  was  the 
weakest  cold-without  in  the  creation." 

"  And  then  ye  had  a  sair  fecht  on 
politics  wi'  anither  man  in  the  coffee- 
room." 

"  Ha !  I  remember  now — the  bag- 
man, who  is  a  member  of  the  League! 
T^Tiere  is  the  commercial  villain  ?  " 

"  He  gaed  aff  at  sax  preceesely, 
this  morning,  in  his  gig,  to  Kelso." 

"  Then,  by  the  head  of  Thistje- 
wood!"  cried  Strachan,  frantically, 
"  my  ticker  will  be  turned  into  tractti 
against  the  corn- laws !  '* 
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^  Hooi  na!''  avd  the  w^er,  '' I 
canna  think  that.  lie  looked  an  xateo 
respeetable-like  man." 

^''  No  man  can  be  respeetaUe,"  re- 
plied the  aristocratic  Thomas,  ^who 
sports  snch  inferaal  opiuioBS  as  I 
heard  him  utter  last  ngki.  Ifj 
poor  studs !  Fred. — they  were  a  gift 
from  Mary  Riyers  before  we  quarrel- 
ed, and  I  would  not  have  loet  them 
for  the  universe !  Only  think  of  them 
being  exposed  for  sale  at  a  free-trade 
bazar!'' 

"  Come,  Tom — they  may  turn  vp 
yet" 

"  Never  in  this  work),  except  at  a 
pawnbroker's.  I  could  go  mad  to 
think  that  my  last  memorial  of  Mary 
is  in  all  jMrobability  glittering  in  the 
imclean  shirt  of  a  bagman ! " 

^^  Had  you  not  better  ap^y  to  tbe 
Fiscal?" 

"For  what  pmpoee?  Doabtiess 
the  scoundrel  has  driven  off  to  the 
nearest  railway,  and  is  triumphantly 
counting  the  mile-posts  ajB  he  steama 
to  his  native  Leeds.  No,  Fred.  Boili 
watch  and  studs  are  gone  beyond  tke 
hope  of  redemption." 

"The  loss  m  certainly  a  serioos 
one." 

^No  doubt  of  it:  but  a  tiiongfat 
strikes  me.  You  recollect  the  edicts 
juaita,  cempones,  stabularii?  I  have 
not  studied  the  civil  law  for  nothing, 
and  am  cleariy  of  opinion,  that  in  sodi 
a  case  the  landlord  is  liable." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  believe  yon  are  right. 
But  it  would  be  as  well  to  tui-n  up 
Shaw  and  Dunlop  for  a  precedent 
before  you  make  any  row  about  it. 
Besides,  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to 
establish  that  you  lost  them  at  the 
inn." 


•^if  tlN7  OBly  refer  tte  matter  to 
ny  oalii,  lean  eaaiiy  aettle  that  point,^' 
readied  Strachao.  "Beades,  now 
tfaflit  I  tiiink  of  it,  Misa  Percy  cxa 
sfte$iL  to  the  watch.  She  asked  me 
what  o'ckxk  it  was  just  before  we 
parted  on  the  staira." 

"£h,  what!  Is  ti&e  lady  in  dds 
hoQse?" 

"To  be  rare — did  I  aot  tel!  yon 
so?" 

"  I  say,  Tom — covkin't  you  contrive 
to  kat  one  have  a  peq>  at  this  aagel  of 
yours  ?  " 

"Quite  impossible.  She  is  the 
shyest  creatnre  in  the  world,  and  would 
shrink  from  the  sight  of  a  stranger." 

"Bnt,  my  dear  Tom "  f 

" I  can't  do  it,  I  tell  you;  so  ifs  no 
use  asking  me." 

"  Well,  I  most  say  you  are  abomin- 
aUy  aelfish.  But  what  on  earth  are 
yo«  going  to  do  with  that  red  and 
Uoe  JoinviUe  ?  You  -can't  go  down 
to  court  without  a  white  neckcloth." 

"I  am  not  gomg  down  to  court." 

"  Why,  my  good  fellotf !  what  on 
earth  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"I  am  not  going  down  to  court, 
that's  all.  I  say,  Fred.,  how  do  I  look 
in  this  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Uncommonly  like  a  cock-pheasant 
in  full  plumage.  But  tell  mc  wiiat 
yon  mean?" 

"  Why,  sinee  ytm  must  needs  know, 
I  am  going  up  stauES  to  breakfast  with 
Misa  Percy." 

So  saying,  Mr  Stradian  made  me  a. 
polite  bow,  and  left  the  apartment. 
I  took  my  solitary  way  to  the  court- 
house, marvelling  at  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  Uie  envenomed  darts  of 
Cnpid. 


CMAFTEKtU 


On  entering  the  court,  I  found  that 
the  business  had  commenced.  An 
enormous  raw-boned  fellow,  with  a 
shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  and  hands  of 
such  dimensions  that  a  mere  glimpse 
of  them  excited  unpleasant  sensations 
at  your  windpipe,  was  stationed  at 
the  bar,  to  whicli,  from  previous  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right. 

'*  James  M'Wilkin,  or  Wilkinson, 
or  Wilson,"  said  the  presiding  judge, 
in  a  tone  of  disgust  which  heightened 


with  each  successive  alias,  "  attend  to 
the  indictment  which  is  about  to  be 
prefen-ed  against  you." 

And  certaiidy,  if  the  indictment 
contained  a  tnie  statement  of  the  facts, 
James  M^Wilkin,  or  Wilkinson,  or 
Wilson  was  about  as  thoroughpaced 
a  marauder  as  ever  perambulated  a 
common.  He  was  charged  with  sheep- 
stealing  and  assault ;  inasmuch  as,  on 
a  certain  night  subsequent  to  th& 
Kebio  fair,  he,  the  said  individual  with 
the  plural  denominations,  did  wickedly 
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and  feloHkxislj  steal,  uf^ft^  and 
away  takd  from  a  field  adjoining  to 
the  Northamberland  road,  six  wethera, 
the  property,  or  in  the  lawinl  posses- 
sion of,  Jacob  Gubbins,  grazier,  tlien 
and  now  or  lately  residmg  in  Morpeth ; 
and  moreover,  on  being  follow^  by 
the  said  Gubbins,  who  (kmauded  res- 
titntion  of  his  property,  he,  the  said 
M^ Wilkin,  i&c,  had,  in  tlie  most 
bi*utal  manner,  struck,  knocked  down, 
and  lavished  divers  kicks  upon  the 
corporality  of  the  Northumbrian 
bumpkin,  to  the  fracture  of  three  of 
his  ribs,  and  otherwise  to  the  injury 
of  liis  person. 

Dming  the  perusal  of  this  fonni- 
dable  document  by  the  cleric,  M' Wilkin 
stood  scratcliiiig  his  poll,  and 
leering  about  him  as  though  he  consi- 
dered the  whole  ceremony  as  a  sort 
of  solemn  joke.  I  never  iu  the  course 
of  my  life  cast  eyes  ou  a  more  non- 
chalant or  unmitigated  ruffian. 

'*IIow  do  you  say,  M'Wilkin," 
asked  the  judge ;  ^^  are  you  guilty  or 
not  guilty  V  " 

''  Not  guilty,  aff  course.  D'ye  tak 
me  for  a  fide?"  and  M' Wilkin 
flounced  down  upon  his  seat,  as  though 
he  had  been  an  ornament  to  society. 

*^  Have  you  a  counsel  ?  "  asked  the 
judge. 

"  De'il  ane — nor  a  bawbee,"  re^^ed 
the  freebooter. 
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—get  me  a  Hawki  jury,  and  it's  a' 
richt  They  ken  mo  gey  and  weei 
thereabouts." 

Although  I  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ^['Wilkin  and  his 
previous  pursuits  would  be  a  strong 
recommendation  in  his  favour  to  any 
possible  assize,  I  thought  it  best  t6 
follow  hla  instructions,  and  managed 
my  challenges  so  well  tliat  I  secured 
a  majority  of  Ilawickers.  The  jury 
being  sworn  iu,  the  cause  proceeded ; 
and  certainly,  before  three  witnesses 
had  been  examined,  it  appeared  to 
me  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Tom  Campbell, 
mv  unfiHrtunate  cUent  was 

"Doom'd  the  long  coves  of  Sydney  isle  to  aw,'* 

as  a  permanent  addition  to  that  culti- 
vated and  Patagoniau  population. 
The  grazier  stood  to  his  story  like  a 
man,  and  all  efforts  to  break  him  doTin 
by  cross-examination  were  fruitless. 
There  was  also  another  hawbuck  who 
swore  to  the  sheep,  and  was  witness 
to  the  assault ;  so  that,  iu  ^t,  the 
evidence  was  legally  complete. 

W^hilst  I  was  occupied  iu  the  vaiu 
attempt  to  make  Gubbins  contradict 
himself,  there  had  been  a  slight  com- 
motion iu  the  court-room.  Ou  looking 
round  afterwards,  l.was  astonished  to 
behold  my  friend  Strachan  seated  in 


Acting  upon  the  noble  principle  of    the  magistrate's  box,  next  to  a  very 


Scottish  jurispnidence,  tliat  no  man 
shall  undergo  his  trial  without  suffi- 
cient legal  advice,  his  lordship  in  the 
kindest  manner  asked  mo  to  take 
charge  of  the  fortunes  of  the  fortoru 
M'Wilkin.  Of  course  I  made  no 
scruples ;  for,  so  long  as  it  was  matter 
of  practice,  I  should  have  felt  no  h^- 
tation  in  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Beelzebub.  I  therefore  leaued  across 
the  dock,  and  exchanged  a  few  hurried 
sentences  with  my  first  client 

"  Why  don't  you  plead  guilty  ?  " 

*'  What  for  ?  I've  been  here  before. 
Man,  I'm  thinking  ye're  a  saft  ane !" 

"  Did  you  not  steal  the  sheep." 

'•  Ay — that's  just  the  <iuestion.  Let 
them  tind  that  out." 

"  But  the  grazier  saw  you?  " 

"  I  blackened  his  e'es." 

'^  Youll  be  transpoi-ted  to  a  dead 
certainty." 

"  Deevil  a  fears,  if  ye're  worth  the 
price  o'  half  a  mutchkin.    I'm  saying 


pretty  and  showily-dressed  woman, 
to  whom  lie  was  paying  the  most 
mai'ked  and  deliberate  attention.  On 
the  other  side  of  her  was  an  indivi- 
dual in  a  civic  chain,  whose  fat,  pursy, 
apoplectic  appearance,  aud  nose  of  the 
colour  of  an  Orleans  plum,  thoroughly 
realised  my  mental  picture  of  the 
Bailie.  His  small,  blooil-shot  eyes 
twinkled  with  magisterial  dignity  and 
importance ;  and  he  looked,  beside  ^Uss 
Percy — for  I  could  not  doubt  that  it 
was  she — like  a  satyr  in  charge  of 
Florimel. 

The  last  witness  for  the  crown,  a 
very  noted  police  officer  from  Glasgow, 
was  then  put  into  the  box,  to  prove  a.* 
previous  conviction  against  my  friend 
M' Wilkin.  This  man  bore  a  high 
reputation  in  his  calling,  and  was, 
indeed,  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  Sa>ttish 
Vidoc^i,  ^^'^'0  knew  by  hoadmark  eveiy 
filcher  of  a  handkerchief  between 
Caithness  and  the  Border.     He  met 
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the  bold  broad  stare  of  the  prisoner 
with  a  kind  of  nod,  as  much  as  to 
assure  him  that  his  time  was  yerj 
nearly  up ;  and  then  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  hawk's-eye  view  of 
the  assembly.  I  noticed  a  sort  of 
quiet  sneer  as  he  glanced  at  the  Ma- 
gistrate's box. 

"Poor  Strachan!"  thought  I. 
*^  His  infatuation  must  indeed  be  pal- 
pable, since  even  a  common  ofKcer 
can  read  his  secret  in  a  moment." 

I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to 
shake  Ailsa  Craig  as  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  this  witness  ;  however, 
heroically  devoted  to  my  trust,  I  ha- 
earded  the  attempt,  and  ended  by 
bringing  out  several  additional  tales  of 
turpitude  in  the  life  and  times  of 
M'Wilkin. 

*'  Make  room  there  in  the  passage  I 
The  lady  has  fainted,''  cried  the  macer. 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  see  ML<i3  l*ercy  conveyed 
from  the  court  in  an  apparently  ina- 
nimate state,  by  the  Bailie  and  the 
agitated  Strachan. 

''Devilish  fine -looking  woman 
that  I "  observed  the  Advocate-Depute 
across  the  table.  '*  "Where  did  your 
friend  Mr  Strachan  get  hold  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  reallv  don't  know.  I  sav — are 
yon  going  to  address  the  jury  for  the 
crown  ?  '* 

'*  It  is  quite  immaterial.  Tlie  case 
is  distinctly  proved,  and  I  presume 
you  don't  fntend  to  speak  ?  '* 

"  Tm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  Oh,  well, — ^in  that  case  I  suppose 
I  must  sav  a  word  or  two.  This  closes 
the  evidence  for  the  crown,  my  lonl," 
and  the  Depute  began  to  tuni  over 
his  papers  preparatory  to  a  short 
harangue. 

He  had  just  commenced  his  speech, 
when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  looked  around  :  Strachan 
was  behind  me,  pale  and  almost 
breathless  with  excitement. 

**  Fred — can  I  depend  upon  your 
friendship  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  vou  can.    What's  the 
^row?" 

**  Have  you  ten  pounds  about  you?  *' 

**  Yes — ^but  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  them  ?  Surely' you  are  not 
going  to  make  a  blockhead  of  vonrself 
by  bolting?' 

**No— no!  give  me  the  monev — 
^nick  I " 


[Aug. 

**  On  your  word  of  honour,  Tom  ?  ^ 

"  On  my  sacred  word  of  honotu: ! — 
That's  a  good  fellow  —  thank  you, 
Fred:"  and  Strachan  pocketed  the 
cmrency.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  havo 
just  one  other  request  to  make." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

*'  Speak  against  time,  there's  a  dear 
fellow !  Spin  out  the  case  as  long  as 
you  can,  and  don't  let  the  jury  retire 
for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  know  you  can  do  it  better  than  any 
other  man  at  the  bar." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Tom  ?  " 

*^  Most  solemnly.  My  whole  future 
happiness — ^nay,  perhaps  the  life  of  a 
human  being  depends  upon  it." 

"  In  that  case  I  think  I  shall  tip 
them  an  hour." 

"Heaven  reward  you,  Fred!  I 
never  can  foi^t  your  kindness !" 

"  But  where  shall  I  see  you  after- 
wards?" 

"At  the  hotel.  Now,  my  dear 
boy,  be  sure  that  you  pitch  it  in,  and, 
if  possible,  get  the  judge  to  charge 
after  you.  Time's  all  that's  wanted 
— adieu !"  and  Tom  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling. 

I  had  little  leisure  to  turn  over  the 
meaning  of  this  interview  in  my  mind, 
for  the  address  of  my  learned  oppo- 
nent was  very  short  and  pithy.  He 
merely  pointed  out  the  clear  facts,  as 
substantiated  by  evidence,  and  brought 
home  to  the  imhappy  M^Wnkin ;  and 
concluded  by  demanding  a  verdict  on 
both  charges  contained  in  the  indict- 
ment against  the  prisoner. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  say  any  thing, 
sir?"  said  the  judge  to  me,  with  a 
kind  of  tone  which  indicated  his  hope 
that  I  was  going  to  say  nothing. 
Doubtless  his  lordship  thought  that, 
as  a  very  young  counsel,  I  would  take 
the  hint ;  but  he  was  considerably 
mistaken  in  his  man.  I  came  to  the 
bar  for  practice — I  went  on  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  solemn  determination  to 
speak  in  everj*  case,  however  despe- 
rate :  and  it  needed  not  the  admonition 
of  Strachan  to  make  me  carr^*  mv 
purpose  into  execution.  What  did  I 
care  about  occupjing  the  time  of  the 
court?  His  lordship  was  paid  to 
listen,  and  could  very  well  atfonl  to 
hear  the  man  who  was  pleading  for 
M^Wilkin^  without  a  fee.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  he  looked  some- 
what disgusted  when  I  rose. 
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A  first  appearance  is  a  nervons 
thing,  but  there  is  nothing  like  going 
boldly  at  your  subject.  ^''Fiat  ex- 
pemnentum  in  corpore  vili,^^  is  a  capital 
maxim  in  the  Justiciary  Court.  The 
woi'se  your  case,  the  less  chance  you 
have  to  spoil  it ;  and  I  never  had  a 
worse  than  M*Wilkin*8. 

I  began  by  buttering  the  jury  on 
their  evident  intelligence  and  the 
high  functions  they  had  to  discharge, 
which  of  course  were  magnified  to 
the  skies.  I  then  went  slap-dash  at 
the  evidence;  and,  as  I  could  say 
nothing  in  favour  of  my  client,  di- 
rected a  tremendous  battery  of  abuse 
and  insinuation  against  his  accuser. 

'•'•  And  who  is  this  Gubbins,  gentle- 
men, that  you  should  believe  this 
most  incredible,  most  atrocious,  and 
most  clumsy  apocrypha  of  his?  I 
will  tell  you.  He  is  an  English 
butcher — a  dealer  in  cattle  and  in 
bestial — one  of  those  men  who  derive 
tlieir  whole  subsistence  from  the  pro- 
fits realised  by  'the  sale  of  our  native 
Scottish  produce.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  our  lulls  are  depopulated,  and 
our  glens  converted  into  solitudes. 
It  is  for  him  and  his  confederates — 
not  for  us — that  our  shepherds  watch 
and  toil,  that  our  herds  and  flocks  are 
reared,  that  the  richness  of  the  land 
is  absorbed !  And  who  speaks  to  the 
diaracter  of  this  Gubbins  ?  You  have 
heard  the  pointless  remarks  made  by 
my  learned  friend  upon  the  character 
of  my  unfortunate  client ;  but  he  has 
not  dared  to  adduce  in  this  court  one 
single  ^vitness  in  behalf  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  witness.  Gentlemen,  he 
durst  not  do  it!  Gubbins  has  de- 
poned to  you  that  he  bought  those 
sheep  at  the  fair  of  Kelso,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Shiells,  and 
that  he  paid  the  money  for  them. 
"WTiere  is  the  evidence  of  that? 
Where  is  Shiells  to  tell  us  whether  he 
actually  sold  these  sheep,  or  whether 
on  the  contrary  they  were  not  stolen 
from  him?  Has  it  been  proved  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  M^AVilkin  is 
not  a  friend  of  Shiells — that  he  did 
not  receive  notice  of  the  theft — ^that 
he  did  not  pursue  the  robber,  and, 
recognising  the  stolen  property  by 
their  mark,  seize  them  for  the  benefit 
of  their  owner?  No  such  proof  at 
least  has  been  led  upon  the  part  of 
the  crown,  and  in  the  absence  of  it, 


I  ask  you  fearlessly,  whether  you  can 
possibly  violate  your  consciences  by 
returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  Is  it 
not  possible — ^nay,  is  it  not  extremely 
probable,  that  Gubbins  was  the  actual 
thief?  Was  it  not  his  interest,  far 
more  than  M*Wilkin's,  to  abstract 
those  poor  unhappy  sheep,  because  it 
is  avowedly  his  trade  to  fill  the  insa- 
tiable maw  of  the  Southron  ?  And 
in  that  case,  who  should  be  at  the 
bar  ?  Gubbins !  Gubbins,  I  say,  who 
this  day  has  the  unparalleled  audacity 
to  appear  before  an  enh'ghteued  Scot- 
tish jury,  and  to  give  evidence  which, 
in  former  times,  might  have  led  to 
the  awful  .consequence  of  the  execu- 
tion of  an  innocent  man  I  And  this 
is  what  my  learned  friend  calls  evi- 
dence !  Evidence  to  condemn  a  fel- 
low-countryman, gentlemen?  No — 
not  to  condcnm  a  dog !" 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed 
of  Gubbins,  I  tiumed  my  artillery 
against  the  attendant  dirover  and 
the  policeman.  The  first  I  indig- 
nantly denounced  as  either  an  accom- 
plice or  a  tool :  the  second  I  smote 
more  severely.  Policemen  are  not 
popular  in  Hawick;  and,  knowing 
this,  I  contrived  to  blacken  the  Scot- 
tish Vidocq  as  a  bloodhound. 

But  by  far  the  finest  flight  of  fancy 
in  which  I  indulged  was  reserved  for 
the  peroration.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
of  the  effect  of  my  commentary  on 
the  evidence,  and  therefore  thought 
it  might  be  advisable  to  touch  upon  a 
national  raw. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  I, 
"  assuming  for  one  moment  that  all 
my  learned  friend  has  said  to 
you  is  true — that  the  sheep  really 
belonged  to  this  Gubbins,  and  were 
taken  from  him  by  M'Wilkin — let 
us  calmly  and  deliberately  consider 
how  far  such  a  proceeding  can  be 
construed  into  a  crime.  AVfaat  has 
my  unfortunate  client  done  that  he 
should  be  condemned  by  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen  ?  What  he  stands  charged 
with  is  simply  this — ^that  he  has  pre- 
vented an  Englishman  from  driving 
away  the  produce  of  our  native  hills. 
And  is  this  a  crime  ?  It  may  be  so, 
for  aught  I  know,  by  statute ;  but 
sure  I  am,  that  in  the  intention,  to 
which  alone  you  must  look,  there  lies 
a  far  deeper  element  of  patriotism 
than  of  deliberate  guilt.    Think  fbr 
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one  moment,  gentlemen,  of  the  annals 
of  which  wc  arc  so  proud — of  the 
ballads  still  chanted  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  hamlet — of  the  lonely  graves 
and  headstones  that  are  scattered  all 
along  the  surface  of  the  southern 
muirs.  Do  not  these  annals  tell  us 
how  the  princes  and  the  nobles  of  the 
land  were  wont  to  think  it  neither 
crime  nor  degradation  to  march  with 
their  retainers  across  the  Borders,  and 
to  haiTy  with  fire  and  sword  the  fields 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham? 
Randolph  and  the  Bmcc  have  done 
it,  and  yet  no  one  dares  to  attach  the 
stigma  of  dishonour  to  their  names. 
Do  not  our  ballads  tell  how  at  Lam- 
mas-tide, 

*  The  doughty  Earl  of  Douglas  rade 
Into  England  to  fetch  a  prey  ?  * 

And  who  shall  venture  to  impeach 
the  honour  of  the  hero  who  fell  upon 
the  field  of  Otterboume?    Need  I 
remind  you  of  those  who  have  died  in 
their  country's    cause,    and    whose 
graves  arc  still  made  the  object  of 
many  a  pious  pilgrimage?      Need  I 
speak   of  Flodden,  that  woful  place 
where  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  were 
left  lying  in  one  ghastly  heap  around 
their  king?    Ah,  gentlemen !   have  I 
touched  you  now?    Tnie,  it  was  in 
the  olden  time  that  these  things  were 
done  and  celebrated  ;  but  remember 
this,  that  society  may    change    its 
place,  states  and  empires  may  rise 
and  be  consolidated,  but  patriotism 
siill  lives  enduring  and  undying  as  of 
yore!    And  who  shall  dare  to  say 
that  patriotism  was  not  the  motive  of 
M*AVilkin?    Who  shall  presume  to 
analyse  or  to  blame  the  instinct  which 
may  have  driven  him  to  the  deed? 
Call  him  not  a  felon— call  him  rather 
a  poet ;  for  over  his  kindling  imagina- 
tion fell   the  mighty  shadow  of  the 
past.     Old  thoughts,  old  feelings,  old 
Impulses,  were  buniing  in  his  soul. 
He  saw  in  Gubbins,  not  the  grazier, 
but  the  lawless  spoiler  of  his  conn- 
try;  and    he    rose,    as   a    Borderer 
should,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
race.    He  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  what  he  did,  but  the  motive,   at 
least,  was  pure.     Honour  it  then, 
gentlemen,  for  it  is  the  same  motive 
which  is  at  all  times  the  best  safe- 
guard of  a  nation's  independence;  and 
do  honour  likewise  to  yonrselvos  by 
prononncmg  a  onanimons  verdict  of 
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acquittal  in  favour  of  the  prisoner -at 
the  bar!" 

By  the  time  I  had  finished   this 
harangue,  I  was  wrought  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  I  really 
considered  M*Wilkin  in  the  light  of 
au  extremely  ill-used  individual,  and 
the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  reca* 
pitulated  the  history  of  his  wrongs. 
Several  of  the  jury,  too,  began  to  get 
extremely   excited,   and    looked    as 
fierce  as  falcons  when  I   reminded 
them  of  the  field  of  Flodden.    But  my 
hopes  were  considerably  damped  when 
I  heard  the  charge  of  his  lordship. 
With  all  respect  for  the  eminent  sen- 
ator who  that  day  presided  on  the 
bench,  I  think  he  went  rather  too  far 
when  he  designated  my  maiden-cfibrt 
a  rhapsody  which  could  only  be  ex- 
cused on  account  of  the  inexperience 
of   the    gentleman  who    uttered   it. 
Passing  from  that  unpleasant  style  of 
stricture,   he  went  seriatim  o\'er  all 
the  crimes  of  M'Wilkin,  and  very 
distinctly  indicated  his  opinion  that  a 
more  consummate  ruffian  had  seldom 
figured  in  the  dock.    When  ho  con- 
cluded, however,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  whispering  in  the  jury-box, 
and  at  last  the  geutlemen  of  the  assize 
requested  permission  to  retire. 

"  That  was  a  fine  flare-up  of  yours, 
Freddy,"  said  Anthony  Whaup,  tho 
only  other  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
upon  the  circuit.  "  You  came  it  ra- 
ther strong,  though,  in  the  national 
line.  I  don't  think  our  venerable 
friend  overhead  half  likes  your  ideas 
of  international  law." 

**  Why,  yes — I  confess  he  gave  me 
a  tolerable  wigging.  But  what  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  I  must  have  said 
something." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  yon  were  perfectly 
right  i  I  always  make  a  point  of 
speaking  myself;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  did  remarkably  well.  It 
was  a  novel  view,  but  decidedly  in- 
genious, and  may  lead  to  great  results. 
If  that  fellow  gets  off,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  there  will  be  some  bloodshed 
again  upon  the  Border." 

**  And  a  jolly  calendar,  of  course, 
for  next  circuit.  I  say,  Anthony, — 
how  many  cases  have  you  got  ?  " 

**  Two  thefts  with  habit  and  repute, 
a  hame-sncken,  rather  a  good  forgery, 
and  an  assault  with  intent  to  com* 
mit," 
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"  Long  ?  " 

"  Rather — but  poor  paj.  I  hmvvii't 
sacked  more  than  nioe  gaineas  alto- 
gether. Gad ! "  contiBned  Asthony, 
stretching  himself,  ^^this  is  tlow 
work.  I'd  rather  by  a  great  deal  be 
rowing  on  the  canal." 

"  Hush  !  here  come  the  jxuy." 

They  entered,  took  their  seats,  and 
each  man  in  succession  answered  to 
his  name.  I  stole  a  glance  at  M^  Wil- 
kin. He  looked  as  leonine  as  ever, 
and  kept  winking  perseYeriagiy  to  the 
Hawickcrs. 


*'  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  clerk 
of  court,  "  what  is  your  verdict?" 

The  foreman  rose. 

"  The  jury,  by  a  majority,  find  the 
charges    against   the   pris<Hier  not 

PROVEN." 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  M'Wilkin, 
reckless  of  all  authority.  "  Hurrah ! 
I  say — ^you  counsellor  in  the  wig — 
ye  shanna  want  a  sheep's  head  thae 
three  years,  if  tliere's  ano  to  be  had 
on  the  Border ! " 

And  in  this  way  I  gained  my  first 
acquittal. 


CBUTEB  TTX. 


I  found  Strachan  in  his  room  with 
his  face  bnrietl  in  the  bed-clothes. 
He  was  kicking  his  legs  as  though  he 
suffered  under  a  violent  fit  of  the 
toothache. 

"I  say,  Tom,  what's  the  matter? 
Look  up,  man  !  Do  you  know  Tve 
got  that  scoundrel  off?" 

No  answer. 

"Tom,  I  say!  Tom,  you  dunder- 
head— what  do  you  mean  by  making 
an  ass  of  yourself  this  way  ?  Get  up, 
for  shame,  and  answer  me ! " 

Poor  Strachan  raised  his  head  from 
the  coverlet.  His  eyes  were  abso- 
lutely pink,  and  his  cheeks  of  the  tint 
of  a  lemon. 

"O  Fred,  Fred!"  said  he  with  a 
series  of  interjectional  gasps.  *'  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  wretch  in  the 
universe.  All  the  hopes  I  had  for- 
merly cherished  are  blighted  at  once 
in  the  bud  1  She  is  gone,  my  friend — 
gone  away  from  me,  and,  alas !  I  fear 
for  ever ! " 

"  The  deuce  she  has !  and  how  ?  " 

"  Oh  what  madness  tempted  me  to 
lead  her  to  the  court  ? — what  infatu- 
ation it  was  to  expose  those  an^lic 
features  to  the  risk  of  recognition! 
Who  that  ever  saw  those  dove-like 
€yes  could  forget  them?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  eyes — 
thoy  were  really  very  passable.  But 
who  twigged  her?" 

"An  emissary  of  her  fhther's  — 
that  odious  miscreant  who  was  giving 
evidence  at  the  trial." 

"  The  policeman  ?  Whew  1  Tom  I— 
I  don't  like  that." 

"  He  was  formerly  the  land-steward 
of  the  Yisconnt;  —  a  callous,  cruel 
wretch,  who  was   more  than   sus* 


pected  of  having  made  away  with  lus 
wife." 

"  And  did  he  recognise  her?" 

"  Dorothea  says  that  she  felt  fasci- 
nated by  the  glitter  of  his  cold  gray 
eye.  A  shuddering  sensation  passed 
through  her  frame,  just  as  the  poor 
warbler  of  the  woods  quivers  at  the 
approach  of  the  rattle-snake.  A  dark 
mist  gathered  before  her  sight,  and 
she  saw  no  more  until  she  awoke  to 
consciousness  within  my  arms." 

"  Very  pretty  work,  truly  !  And 
what  then  ?  " 

"In  great  agitation,  she  told  me 
that  she  durst  tarry  no  longer  here. 
She  was  certain  that  tlie  officer  would 
make  it  his  business  to  track  her,  and 
communicate  her  hiding-place  to  her 
family;  and  she  shook  with  horror 
when  she  thought  of  the  odious  Israel- 
itish  bridegroom.  'The  caverns  of 
the  deep  green  sea  —  the  hiph  Tar- 
peian  rock — theLeucadian  cliff  of  Sap- 
pho,'— she  said,  *  all  would  be  prefer- 
able to  that  I  And  yet,  O  Thomas, 
to  think  that  we  should  have  met  so 
suddenly,  and  that  to  part  for  ever!' 
Ton  my  soul,  Fred,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  created  beings." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  has  become 
of  her?" 

"  €ronc — and  I  don't  know  whither. 
She  would  not  even  apprise  the  Bailie 
of  her  departure,  lest  she  might  leave 
some  clue  for  discovery.  She  desired 
me  to  see  him,  to  thank  him,  and  to 
pay  him  for  her, — all  of  which  I 
promised  to  do.  With  one  kiss — 
— one  deep,  burning,  agonised  kiss, 
which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to 
my  grave— she  tore  herself  away, 
sprang  into  the  postchaise,  and  in 
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another  moment  was  lost  to  mo  for 
ever!" 

"And  ray  ten  pounds?'  said  I,  in 
a  tone  of  considerable  emotion. 

**  Would  you  have  had  mc  think 
twice,"  asked  Strachan  indignantly, 
"before  I  tendered  my  assistance  to  a 
forlorn  angel  in  distress,  even  though 
she  possessed  no  deeper  claims  on  my 
sympathy  ?  I  thought,  Frederick,  you 
had  more  chivalry  in  your  nature. 
You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  that 
trifle ; — I  shall  be  in  funds  some  time 
about  Christmas." 

"  Humph!  I  thought  it  was  a  P.  P. 
transaction,  but  no  matter.  And  is 
this  all  the  clue  you  have  got  to  the 
future  residence  of  the  lady  ?  " 

"  No, — she  is  to  wi'ite  me  from  the 
nearest  post-town.  You  will,  see, 
Fred,  when  the  letter  arrives,  how  well 
worthy  she  is  of  my  adoration." 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience, 
that  it  is  no  use  remonstrating  with 
a  man  who  is  head-over-ears  hi  love. 
The  tender  passion  affects  us  differ- 
ently, according  to  our  constitutions. 
One  set  of  fellows,  who  are  generally 
the  pleasantest,  seldom  get  beyond 
the  length  of  flirtation.  They  are 
always  at  it,  but  constantly  changing, 
and  therefore  manage  to  get  through 
a  tolerable  catalogue  of  attachments 
before  they  are  finally  brought  to 
book.  Such  men  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  require 
but  little  admonition.  You  no  doubt 
hear  them  now  and  then  abused  for 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  young 
women — as  if  the  latter  had  them- 
selves the  sliglitest  remorse  in  playing 
precisely  the  same  game! — ^but  in 
most  cases  such  censure  is  unde- 
served, for  they  are  quite  as  much  in 
earnest  as  their  neighbours,  so  long 
as  the  impulse  lasts.  Tlie  trao  ex- 
planation is,  that  they  have  survived 
their  first  passion,  and  that  their  faith 
is  somewhat  shaken  in  the  boyish 
creed  of  the  absolute  perfectibility  of 
woman.  The  gi-eat  disappointment 
of  life  does  not  make  them  misan- 
thropes— but  it  forces  them  to  cau- 
tion, and  to  a  closer  appreciation  of 
character  than  is  usually  undertaken 
in  the  first  instance.  They  have  be- 
come, perhaps,  more  selfish — certainly 
more  suspicious,  and  though  often  on 
the  verge  of  a  proposal,  they  never 
commit  themselves  without  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  deliberation. 


Another  set  seem  designed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  absolute  victims  of 
woman.  Whenever  they  fall  in  Idvc^ 
they  do  it  with  an  earnestness  and 
an  obstinacy  which  is '  actually  ap- 
palling. The  adored  object  of  their 
affections  can  twine  them  round  her 
finger,  quarrel  with  them,  cheat  them, 
caricature  them,  or  flirt  with  othera, 
without  the  least  risk  of  severing  the 
triple  cord  of  attachment.  They  be- 
come as  tame  as  poodle-dogs,  will, 
submit  patiently  to  any  manner  of 
cruelty  or  caprice,  and  in  fact  seem 
rather  to  be  grateful  for  such  ti*eat- 
ment  than  otherwise.  Clever  women 
usually  contrive  to  secure  a  captive  of 
this  kind.  He  is  useful  to  them  in 
a  hundred  ways,  never  interferes  with 
their  schemes,  and,  if  the  worst  cQme» 
to  the  worst,  they  can.  always  fall 
bapk  upon  liim  sls  a  pisralier. 

My  friend  Tom  Strachai\  belonged 
decidedly  to  this  latter  section.  Mary  - 
Rivers,  a  remarkably  clever  and  veiy 
showy  girl,  but  as  an-ant  a  flu't  a» 
ever  wore  rosebud  in  her  bosom,  had 
engrossed  the  whole  of  his  heart  be- 
fore he  reached  the  reflecting  age  of 
twenty,  and  kept  him  for  nearly  five 
years  in  a  state  of  uncomplaining 
bondage.  Not  that  I  believe  she 
ever  cared  about  him.  Tom  waa 
as  poor  as  a  chm*ch -mouse,  and 
had  nothing  on  earth  to  look  to  ex- 
cept the  fruits  of  his  professional 
industry,  which,  judging  from  all 
appearances,  would  be  a  long  tim& 
indeed  in  ripening.  Mary  was  not 
tlie  sort  of  person  to  put  up  with 
love  in  a  cottage,  even  had  Tom's 
circumstances  been  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  rent  of  a  tenement  of  that 
description:  she  had  a  vivid  appre- 
ciation not  only  of  the  substantials, 
but  of  the  higher  luxuries  of  existence. 
But  her  vanity  was  fiattered  at  hav- 
ing in  her  train  at  least  one  devoted 
dangler,  whom  she  could  play,  off, 
whenever  opportunity  required, 
against  some  more  valuable  atoirer. 
Besides,  Strachan  was  a  man  of 
family,  tall,  good-looking,  and  nn- 
questionably  clever  in  his  way:  he 
also  danced  the  polka  well,  and  was 
useful  in  the  ball-ix)om  or  the  pic-nic* 
So  Mary  Rivers  kept  him  on  in  a  kind 
of  blissful  dream,  jnst  sunning  him 
sufficiently  with  her  smiles  to  mako 
him  believe  that  he  was  beloved,  but 
never  allowing  matters  to  go  so  fiur  tti 
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to  lead  to  the  report  that  they  were 
<;ngaged.  Tom  asked  for  nothing 
more.  He  was  quite  contented  to 
indnlge  for  years  m  a  dream  of  future 
bliss,  and  wrote  duiing  the  interval  a 
great  many  more  sonnets  than  sum- 
monses. Unfortunately  sonnets  don't 
pay  well,  so  that  his  worldly  affairs 
•did  not  progress  at  any  remarkable 
ratio.  And  he  only  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  his  real  situation,  when  Miss  Rivers, 
having  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  one 
tlay  in  Ahe  Zoological  Gardens,  an- 
nounced on  the  next  to  her  friends 
tliat  she  had  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
bilious  East  India  merchant. 

Tom  made  an  awful  row  about  it — 
grew  as  attenuated  and  brown  as  an  eel 
— and  garnished  his  conversation  with 
several  significant  hints  about  suicide. 
He  was,  however,  saved  from  that 
ghastly  alternative  by  being  drafted 
into  a'  Rowing  Club,  who  plied  their 
gondolas  daily  on  the  Union  Canal. 
Hard  exercise,  beer,  and  pulling  had 
their  usual  sanatory  effect,  and  Tom 
gradually  recovered  his  health,  if  not 
his  spirits. 

It  was  at  this  very  crisis  that  he 
fell  in  with  this  mysterious  Miss  Percy. 
There  was  an  immense  hole  in  his 
affections  which  required  to  be  filled 
up ;  and,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
he  plugged  it  with  the  image  of 
Dorothea.  The  flight,  therefore,  of 
the  fair  levanter,  after  so  brief  an  in- 
tercourse, was  quite  enough  to  upset 
him.  He  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  is  informed  over-night  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  who  gets  a  letter  next  morning 
explaining  that  it  is  a  mere  mistake. 
I  was  therefore  not  at  all  astonished 
either  at  his  paroxysms  or  his  credulity. 

We  had  rather  a  dreary  dinner 
that  day.  The  judges  always  enter- 
tain the  first  day  of  circuit,  and  it  is 
considered  matter  of  etiquette  that  the 
counsel  should  attend.  Sometimes 
these  forensic  feeds  are  pleasant 
enough ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  a  visible  damp  thrown  over 
the  spirits  of  the  party.  His  lordship 
was  evidently  savage  at  the  unfore- 
seen escape  of  M*Wilkin,  and  looked 
upon  me,  as  I  thought,  with  some- 
what of  a  prejudiced  eye.  Bailie 
Beerie  and  the  other  magistrates 
seemed  uneasy  at  their  unusual  prox- 
imity to  a  personage  who  had  the 
power  of  death  and  transportation,  and 
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therefore  abstained  from  emittuig  the 
accustomed  torrent  of  civic  facetious- 
ness.  One  of  the  sheriffs  wanted  to 
be  off  on  a  cruise,  and  another  was 
unwell  with  the  gout.  The  Depute 
Advocate  was  fagged ;  Whaup  suriy 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  ear,  on  account 
of  the  tenuity  of  his  fees  ;  and  Stra- 
chan,  of  course,  in  an  extremely  un^ 
conversational  mood.  So  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  eat  and  drink  as  plenti- 
fully as  I  could,  and  very  thankful  I 
was  that  the  claret  was  tolerably 
sound. 

We  rose  from  table  early.  As  I 
did  not  like  to  leave  Tom  to  himself 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  we  ad- 
journed to  his  room  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  a  cigar;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  upon  the  table  lay  the  ex- 
pected missive.  Strachan  dashed  at 
it  like  a  pike  pouncing  upon  a  parr ; 
I  lay  down  upon  the  sofa,  lit  my  weed, 
and  amused  myself  by  watching  his 
physiognomy. 

"  Dear  suffering  angel ! "  said  Tom 
at  last,  with  a  sort  of  whimper,  "  Des- 
tiny has  done  its  worst !  We  have 
parted,  and  the  fii*st  fond  dream  of 
our  love  has  vanished  before  the  cold 
and  dreary  dawn  of  reality !  O  my 
friend — ^we  were  like  the  two  birds  ixl 
the  Oriental  fable,  each  doomed  to 
traverse  the  world  before  we  could 
encounter  our  mate — we  met,  and 
almost  in  the  same  hour  the  thunder- 
bolt burst  above  us ! " 

"  Yes  —  two  ver}'  nice  bii-ds,"  said 
I.  "  But  what  docs  she  say  in  the 
letter  ?  " 

"You  may  read  it,"  replied  Tom,  and 
he  handed  me  the  epistle.  It  was 
rather  a  superior  specimen  of  penman- 
ship, and  I  don^t  choose  to  criticise 
the  style.  Its  tenor  was  as  follows  :— 

"  I  am  hardly  yet,  my  dear  friend, 
capable  of  estimating  the  true  extent 
of  my  emotions.  Like  the  buoyant 
seaweed  torn  from  its  native  bed 
among  the  submarine  forest  of  the 
corals,  I  have  been  tossed  from  wave 
to  wave,  hurried  onwards  by  a  stream 
more  resistless  than  that  which  sweeps 
through  the  Gulf  of  Labrador,  and  far 
— ^far  away  as  yet  is  the  wished-for 
haven  of  my  rest.  Hitherto  my  life  has 
been  a  tissue  of  calamity  and  wo.  Over 
my  head  since  childhood,  has  stretched 
a  dull  and  dreary  canopy  of  clouds, 
shutting  me  out  for  ever  from  a  glimpse 
of  the  blessed  sun.  Once,  and  but  once 
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only  have  I  seen  a  chasm  in  that 
enviooB  veil — only  once  and  for  a  few, 
a  very  few  moments,  have  I  gased 
upon  the  blue  empyrean,  and  felt  my 
heart  expand  and  thrill  to  the  glories 
of  its  liqiud  lustre.  That  once — oh,  Mr 
Strachan,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ? — that 
onoe  comprises  the  era  of  the  few 
hours  which  were  the  silent  witnesses 
of  our  meeting ! 

"Am  I  weak  in  writing  to  you 
thus?  iPerhaps  I  am;  but  then,  Thomas, 
I  have  never  been  taught  to  dissemble. 
Did  I,  however,  think  it  probable  that 
we  should  ever  meet  again  —  that  I 
should  hear  from  your  lips  a  repetition 
of  that  language  which  now  is  chron- 
icled in  my  soul  —  it  may  be  that  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  risk  an 
avowal  so  candid  and  so  dear !  As  it 
is,  it  matters  not.  You  have  been 
my  benefactor,  my  kind  consoler — my 
friend.  You  have  told  me  that  you 
love ;  and  in  the  fulness  and  native 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  believe  you. 
And  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  that  your  sentiments  have  been 
at  least  appreciated,  believe  that  of 
all  the  pangs  which  the  poor  Dorothea 
has  suffered,  this  last  agony  of  part- 
ing has  been  incompai*ably  the  most 
severe. 

"  You  asked  me  if  there  was  no 
hope.  Oh,  my  Thomas  I  what  would 
1  not  give  could  I  venture  to  answer, 
yes?  But  it  cannot  be-!  You  are 
young  and  happy,  and  will  yet  be  fortu- 
nate and  beloved :  why,  then,  should 
I  permit  so  fair  an  existence  to  be 
blighted  by  the  upas-tree  of  destiny 
under  which  I  am  doomed  to  languish  ? 
You  shall  not  say  that  I  am  sofflsh — 
you  shall  not  hereafter  reproach  me 
for  having  permitted  you  to  share  a 
burden  too  great  for  both  of  us  to  carry. 
You  must  learn  the  one  great  lesson 
of  existence,  to  submit  and  to  forget  I 

**  I  am  going  far  away,  to  the  mar- 
gin of  that  inhospitable  shore  which 
receives  upon  its  rocks  the  billows  of 
the  unbroken  Atlantic  —  or  haply, 
amongst  the  remoter  isles,  I  shall 
listen  to  the  seamew's  cry.  Do  not 
weep  for  me.  Amidst  the  myriad  of 
bright  and  glowing  things  which 
flutter  over  the  surface  of  this  green 
creation,  let  one  feeble,  choking,  over- 
burdened heart  be  forgotten !  Follow 
me  not  —  seek  me  not— for,  like  the 
mermaid  on  the  approach  of  the  mari- 


ner, I  should  shrink  from  the  face  of 
man  into  the  glassy  caverns  of  the 
deep. 

"  Adieu,  Thomas,  adieu !  Say  what 
you  will  for  me  to  the  noble  and  gen- 
erous Beerie.  Would  to  heaven  that 
I  could  send  him  some  token  in  return 
for  all  his  kindness,  but  a  good  and 
gallant  heart  is  its  own  most  adequate 
reward. 

"  They  are  putting  to  the  horses  — 
I  can  hear  the  rumble  of  the  chariot ! 
Oh,  once  more,  dear  friend — alas,  too 
inexpressibly  dearl  —  take  my  last 
farewell.  Adieu — my  heart  is  break- 
ing as  I  write  the  bitter  word  I— forget 

me.  DOROTILEA." 

"Do  you  wonder  at  my  sorrow 
now?"  said  Strachan,  as  I  laid  down 
the  passionate  epistle. 

"  Why,  no.  It  is  well  got  up  upon 
the  whole,  and  does  credit  to  the  lady^s 
erudition.  But  I  don't  see  why  she 
should  insist  so  strongly  upon  eternal 
separation.  Have  you  no  idea  where- 
abouts that  aunt  of  hers  may  happen 
to  reside  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Because,  judging  from  her  letter, 
it  must  be  somewhere  about  Bcnbecula 
or  Tiree.  I  shouldn't  even  wonder  if 
she  had  a  summer  box  on  St  Kilda." 

"  Right !  I  did  not  think  of  that— 
you  observe  she  speaks  of  the  remoter 
isles." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  for  half  a  century 
there  has  not  been  a  mermaid  seen 
to  the  east  of  the  Lewis.  Now,  take 
my  advice,  Tom — don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  in  the  meantime,  but  wait 
until  the  Court  of  Session  rises  in 
July.  That  will  allow  plenty  of  time 
for  matters  to  settle ;  and  if  the  old 
Viscount  and  that  abominable  Abiram 
don't  find  her  out  before  then,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  abandon 
the  search.  In  the  interim,  the  lady 
will  have  cooled.  Walks  upon  the 
sea-shore  are  uncommonly  dull  with- 
out something  like  reciprocal  senti- 
mentality. Tlie  odds  are,  that  the 
old  aunt  is  addicted  to  snuff,  tracts, 
and  the  distribution  of  flannel,  and 
before  August,  the  fair  Dorothea  will 
be  yeanling  for  a  sight  of  her  adorer. 
You  can  easily  gammon  Anthony 
Whaup  into  a  loan  of  that  yacht  of 
his  wluch  he  makes  such  a  boast  of ; 
and  if  you  go  prudently  about  it,  and 
flatter  him  on  the  score  of  his  steering^ 
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I  haven^t  the  least  donbt  that  he  will 
Tictual  his  hooker  and  give  jou  a 
cruise  iu  it  for  notlung." 

"  Admirable,  my  dear  Fred !  We 
shall  touch  at  all  the  isles  from  lona 
to  Uist ;  and  if  Miss  Percy  be  indeed 
there—" 

"  You  can  carry  her  off  on  five  mi- 
nutes^ notice,  and  our  long  friend  will 
bo  abundantly  delighted.  Only,  mind 
this !  If  you  want  my  candid  opinion 
on  the  wisdom  of  such  an  allismce,  I 
should  stron^y  reconmiend  yon  to 
meddle  no  farther  in  the  matter,  for  I 
have  my  doubts  &bout  the  Honourable 
Dorothea,  and " 

*■'  Bah,  Fred!  Doubts  after  such  a 
letter  as  that?  Impossible!  No, 
my  deal'  friend  —  your  scheme  is  ad- 
mirable— unexceptionable,  and  I  shall 
certainly  act  upon  it.  But  oh  —  it  is 
a  weary  time  till  July ! " 

"  Merely  a  short  interval  of  green 


pease  and  strawberries.  I  advise 
you,  however,  to  fix  down  Whanp  as 
early  as  you  can  for  the  cruise." 

The  hint  was  rapidly  taken.  We 
sent  for  our  facetious  friend,  ordered 
supper,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  tuml^ers,  persuaded  him  that  his 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  was.  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  and 
that  he  was  much  deeper  versed  in 
tae  mysteries  of  skv-scraping  than 
Fenimore  Cooper.  Whaup  gave  in. 
By  dint  of  a  little  extra  persuasiop,  I 
believe  we  might  have  coaxed  him 
into  a  voyage  for  Otaheitc ;  and  before 
we  parted  for  the  evening  it  was 
agreed  that  Strachan  should  hold  him- 
s5f  in  readiness  to  start  for  the  West- 
ern Islands  about  the  latter  end  of 
July  —  Whaup  being  responsible  for 
the  provisions  and  champagne,  whilst 
Tom  pledged  himself  to  cigars. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  never  ascertained  the  exact 
amount  of  the  sum  which  Tom  handed 
over  to  the  Bailie.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerable,  for  he  took  to 
retrenching  his  expenditure,  and  never 
once  dropped  a  hint  about  the  ♦ten 
pounds  which  I  was  so  singularly  ver- 
dant as  to  lend  him.  The  summer 
session  stole  away  as  quickly  as  its 
predecessors,  though  not,  in  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  quite  as  unprofit- 
ably,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  Sheriff- 
court  papers  to  draw  in  consequence 
of  my  M*WUkin  appearance.  Tom, 
however,  was  very  low  about  himself, 
and  affected  solitude.  He  would  not 
join  in  any  of  the  strawberry  lunches 
or  fish  dinners  so  attractive  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  bar ;  but  fre- 
quented the  Botanical  Gardens,  where 
he  might  be  seen  any  fine  afternoon, 
stretched  upon  the  bank  beside  the 
pond,  concocting  sonnets,  or  inscribing 
the  name  of  Dorothea  upon  the  mo- 
nument dedicated  to  Linnaeus. 

Time,  however,  stole  on.  The  last 
man  who  was  going  to  be  married  got 
his  valedictory  dinner  at  the  close  of 
session.  Gowns  were  thrown  off, 
wigs  boxed  up,  and  we  all  dispersed 
to  the  country  wheresoever  our  incli- 
nation might  lead  us.  I  resolved  to 
devote  the  earlier  part  of  the  vacation 
to  the  discovery  of  the  town  of  Clack- 


mannan— a  place  of  which  I  had  often 
heai*d,  but  which  no  human  being 
whom  I  ever  encountered  had  seen. 
Whaup  was  not  oblivious  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  Strachan  clove  unto  him 
like  a  limpet. 

We  did  not  meet  again  until  Sep- 
tember was  well-nigh  over.  In  com- 
mon with  Strachan,  I  had  adopted  the 
resolution  of  changing  my  cir(^t,  and 
henceforth  adhering  to  Glasgow, 
which,  from  its  superior  supply  of 
criminals,  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
our  young  forensic  aspirants.  So  I 
packed  my  portmanteau,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  Saint  Rollox,  and  started 
for  the  balmy  west. 

The  first  man  I  met  in  George's 
Square  was  mv  own  delightful  Tho- 
mas. He  looked  rather  thin ;  was 
fearfully  sun-burned  ;  had  on  a  pair 
of  canvass  trowsers  most  wofolly  be- 
spattered with  tar,  and  evidently  had 
not  shaved  for  a  fortnight. 

"  Why,  Tom,  my  dear  fellow  !  " 
cried  I,  **  can  this  possibly  be  you  ? 
What  the  deuce  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself?  You  look  as  haiiy  as 
Robinson  Crusoe." 

**  You  should  sec  Whaup,  —  he's 
rather  worse  off  than  Friday.  We 
have  just  lauded  at  the  Broomielaw, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Anthony 
in  a  tavern  for  fear  we  should  be  mob- 
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bed  in  the  street.  I'm  off  by  the  rail 
to  Edinburgh,  to  get  some  decent 
toggery  for  vts  both.  Lend  me  a 
pound-note,  will  you?  " 

"  Certainly  —  that^s  eleven,  you  re- 
collect. But  what's  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?    Where  is  the  yacht?  " 


[Aug. 

"Is  there  a  Mr  Whaup  here?  "  I 
inquired  of  Mrs  M^Tavish,  the  land- 
lady, who  was  filling  a  gill-stoup  at 
the  bar. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  chap ! "  cried 
the  hilarious  voice  of  Anthony  from 
an  inner  apartment.    "Turn  to  the 


"  Safe  —  under  twenty  fathoms  of    right,    steer   clear  of  the  scrubbing 


dark  blue  water,  at  a  place  they  call 
the  Sneeshanish  Islands.  Catch  me 
going  out  again,  with  Anthony  as 
steersman ! " 

"No  doubt  he  is  an  odd  sort  of 
Palinunis.  But  when  did  this  hap- 
pen ?  " 

"Ten  days  ago.  We  were  three 
days  and  nights  upon  the  rock, 
with  nothing  to  cat  except  two 
biscuits,  raw  mussels  and  tangle ! '' 

"  Mercy  on  us !  and  how  did  you 
get  off?  " 

"  In  a  kelp-boat  from  Harris.  But 
I  haven't  time  for  explanation  just 
now.  Gro  down,  like  a  good  fellow,  to 
the  Broomielaw,  No.  4,*51  —  you  will 
find  Anthony  enjoying-  himself  with 
beef  steaks  and  bottled  stout,  in  the 
back  parlom*  of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes. 
I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  the 
details.'' 

"  One  word  more  —  yonll  be  back 
to  the  circuit  ?  " 

"Decidedly.  To-morrow  morning: 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  things  to- 
gether." 


"And  the  ladv  — -  ^Vhat  news  of    after?" 


brushes,  and  help  yourself  to  a  mouth- 
ful of  Guinness." 

I  obeyed.  Heavens,  what  a  figure 
he  was !  His  trowsei^  were  rent  both 
at  tlie  knees  and  elsewhere,  and  were 
kept  together  solelv  by  means  of 
whip-cord.  His  shu-t  had  evidently 
not  benefited  by  the  removal  of  the 
excise  duties  upon  soap,  and  was 
screened  fi'om  the  scrutiny  of  the 
beholder  by  an  extempore  paletot,  fab- 
ricated out  of  sail-cloth,  without  the 
remotest  apology  for  sleeves. 

Anthony,  however,  looked  well  in 
health,  and  appeared  to  be  in  tremen- 
dous spirits. 

"Tip  us  your  fin,  my  old  coxs'un  !" 
said  he,  winking  at  me  over  the  rim 
of  an  enormous  pewter  vessel  which 
efifectually  eclipsed  the  lower  segment 
of  his  visage.  "  Blessed  if  I  ain't  aa 
glad  to  see  you  as  one  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  in  a  squall." 

"  Come,  Anthony  I  leave  off  your 
nautical  nonsense,  and  talk  like  a 
man  of  the  world.  What  on  earth 
have  you  and  Tom  Strachan  been 


her  ?  " 

The  countenance  of  Strachan  fell. 

"All,  my  dear  friend !  I  wish  you 
had  not  touched  upon  that  string — 
you  have  sot  my  whole  frame  a  jarring. 
No  trace  of  her — none — none !  I  fear 
I  shall  never  sec  her  more ! " 

"  Come  I  don't  be  down-hearted. 
One  never  can  tell  what  may  happen. 
Perhaps  you  may  meet  her  sooner 
than  you  think." 

"You  are  a  kind-hearted- fellow, 
Fred.  But  I've  lost  all  hope.  No- 
thing but  a  dreary  existence  is  now 
before  me,  and — but,  by  Jupiter,  there 
pfoes  the  starting  bell  1 " 

Tom  vanished,  like  Aubrey's  appa- 
rition, with  a  melodious  twang,  and  a 
perceptible  odour  of  tar;  and  so, 
being  detonnined  to  expiscate  the 
matter,  1  proceeded  towards  the 
Broomielaw,  and  in  due  time  became 
mjistcr  of  the  locality  of  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes. 


"  Nothing  on  earth,  but  a  good  deal 
on  sea,  and  a  trifle  on  as  uncomfort- 
able a  section  of  basalt  as  ever  served 
two  imhappy  buccaniers.  for  bed, 
table,  and  sofa.  The  chilliness  is  not 
off  me  yet." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Very  simply  :  but  I'll  tell  yon  all 
about  it.  It's  a  long  story,  though, 
so  if  you  please  I  shall  top  off  with 
something  hot.  I'm  glad  you've  come, 
however,  for  I  had  some  doubts  how 
far  this  sort  of  original  Petersham 
would  inspire  confidence  as  to  my 
credit  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair 
M'Tavish.  It's  all  right  now,  how- 
ever, so  here  goes  for  my  yam." 

But  I  shall  not  follow  my  firiend 
through  jdl  the  windings  of  his  dis- 
courae,  varied  though  it  certainly 
was,  like  the  adventures  of  the  vene- 
rated Sinbad.  Suffice  it  to.  say,  that 
they  were  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the 
Cumbraes  before  Tom  confided  the 


Irf  hl»  sorrows  to  tlic  cflHoiis 

'Anthon;',  wbo,  as  be  csprc'§aod  it, 
bad  como  out  for  n  Inrk,  and  bad  do 
UoH  of  niminagbe  Ilic  wliglc  of  tiic 


doivii,  \\a  tiuk'iiMl  lius  Sound  of  S 
shnniuli— an  ugly  jilnco,  iot  me  tell  j-ou, 
at  th<!  beat,  bnt  L'a]M!ciull]'  to  be  avoid- 


t  Btid  t)ic  adjocout  uloucls     oil  iu  aiij  tUing  lUic  a  giile  of  wiiid. 
&tr  a  pviticoftt.    Moved,  liowover,  by     TIjo  douda  la  tUu  buriEou  lookial  i>ar- 


ttie  jiatholic  entreaties  of  Stracbati, 
ud.  perhaps,  somewhat  reconciled  to 
tJis  qao«t  by  ^c  dim  viaion  of  an 
doiiemcnt,  Antliony  magnuiimouHly 
widved  bb  ubjectlona,  and  the  two 
kopt  cnii^ug  toeetber,  in  a  little  ebcll 
of  a  yacht,  all  round  the  wcslciii 
Aroblpelngo.  Besides  thcttuelcs,  ihcrc 
were  only  a  man  and  a  Itoy  on  board. 
"  It  was  slow  work,"  s^  Antltonj-, 
— "  dencedly  slow.  1  would  iiot  have 
inlndcd  the  thing  so  much  if  Strathaa 


tlcularly  Ibfeateiiing,  audi  gotallttle 
ftiiidous,  for  1  knew  that  there  were 
eome  rocks  nboui,  ftud  not  a  liglit- 
housQ  ill  thu  whole  of  the  district. 

' '  In  nu  hour  or  two  it  grew  as  daric 
as  a  woirg  tlii-oat.  I  conkl  nut  for 
the  life  of  mo  make  ont  where  we 
were,  for  the  Souud  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  04xasionally  1  thotigbt 
that  I  could  hcai'  breakers  ahead. 
•'  'Toni,'Bud  I,  'Tuni, }^>ululib(Tr 
for  our  esteemed  friend  was,    ~~ 


bad  been  reasonably  sodatile ;  but  it  usual,  lying  on  the  deck,  with  a  dgar 

was  ratlier  irksome,  yon  will  allow.  In  his  inoath,  twangling  at  that  ctor- 

wJieu,  after  the  boy  had  brought  iu  nal  guilai-— '  takR  hold  of  the  helm, 

the  kt'tllc.  and  we  had  luade  every  witi  yoiu  for  a  nilimtc,  while  1  go 

thini;  «uiit;    for    the    nJKbt,    Master  down  and  look  at  the  chart.' 

Kirai'lutii  he«)in  to  maauder  about  ttic  "  I  was  aa  cold  as  a  cucumber;  so> 

hid.vs  rvi's,  and  to  tear  Ills  hair,  and  after  having  nsocrtaincd,  nu  1  beet 

tu  uill  liiinficlf  the  must  miserable  dug  could,  tlic  bearings  abont  tbc  Sound,! 


I  bad  serious  ihongble,     rather  thiuk  I  did  stop  below  for  oi 
:,  of  leaving  biai  ashore  on     moment — but  uot  longi'r— just  to  adx 
_     _j      ...       .»  1. —     BglassofewiBaleby  way  of  fgrlifltsi- 
tiou,  for  I  didn't  ejiitcet  to  get  lo  twd 

that  niglil.    All  of  a  sudden  I  beard 
a  shout  ttota  the  buws,  bolted  upon 


at  one 

Mull  ur  Skyo,  aad  making  off  direct 
to  the  Orkhoya;  bnt  good-nature  war 
always  my  foJblp,  so  I  went  on,  beat- 
5  from  ouc  place  to  anotlirr, 


U)on)fb  we  had  been  looking  for  the  deck,  and  them,  sure  tnougb,  i 

wreck  of  thu  Fhiiida.  black   object  right  abend,   with  the 

"I'll  never  take  anuthur  cruise  with  smf  shooting  over  it, 

lover  go  long  as  I  livu.    Tom  led  "  '  LulT,  Toni !  or  we  arc  all  dead 

ttl  manner  of  dancer,  and  wo  men;  —  Luff,  I  say  I'  shouted  I.     I 

twica  fired  at  from  fann. houses  miglit  as  well  hnvc  wiHed  tvi  a  mlll- 


e  he  was  rnterwanling  beneath 

windows  with  a  guitar.    It  seems 

had  heard  that  flame  of  his  sing  a 

'ih  air  ut  Jedbtii'gb.    Tom  must 

pick  it  up,  and  yon  have  no 

iw  be  pestered  me.    Gn  whore 


Tom  was  in  a  kind  of  ti 

"  '  O  Uorotlieal'  said  onr  fiicnd. 

"■To  tbc  devil  with  DoroLbeHJ' 

roarc<l  I,  snatching  the  IJUcr  from  bla 

band. 

'•  It  was  too  late.    We  went  smash 


we  wouM,  be  keiit  banting  un  that     upon  the  rock,  witli  a  force  that  mu( 
Kbomiiiahle  ditty,  in  the  liopejt  thalhis     m  headlong  upon  the  deck,  and  Stm- 


tlic  proceeding,  be  qnoted  tbc  ( 
Blandol,andsometrashontDf  Ilhlund'a 
ballads.  Si-rmading  on  tbo  west 
cooat  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  pas- 
Uitie.  Tlie  nights  are  us  raw  as  an 
anchovy,  aud  the  iiiidges  particularly 
plentiful. 
"  Well,  sir,  we  conid  find  no  trace 


Down  came  the  sail  rattUng  about 
our  oars,  and  over  Inrrhcd  the  yacht. 
I  naw  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  I 
leaped  at  onoe  ujion  the  rock,  and 
called  uiMu  the  rest  to  fullow  me. 
Tliey  did  so,  and  wore  lucky  to  escape 
with  no  more  disaster  than  a  nifflhig 
ctiticle  on  the  basalt;  for  in 


of  thu  lady  after  all.    Strachan  got  two  minulCJi  mon;  all  was  over.  Some 

Into  low  s|ilritx,  aud  I  confess  that  I  uf  the  timbers  had  liccn  staved  in  at 

waa  sometimes  sulky— «o  we  had  an  the   first   concussion.     She  rapidly 

lional  blow    up,    which    by  no  filled,  —  and  down  went,  before  mr 

"dcd  tolhcconvlvi.dliyof  the  wyas,  (lie  (.■apli.in,  the  tidieat  littfe 
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craft  that  ever  pitched  her  broadside 
into  the  huU  of  a  Frenchman ! " 

"Very  well  told  indeed,"  said  I, 
"only,  Anthony,  it  does  strike  me 
that  the  last  paragraph  is  not  qnite 
original.  I've  heard  something  like 
it  in  my  younger  days,  at  the  Adel- 
phi.  But  what  became  of  yon  after- 
wards ?  " 

"Faith,  we  were  in  a  fix,  as  you  may 
easily  conceive.  All  we  could  do  was 
to  scramble  up  the  rocks,  —  which, 
fortunately,  were  not  too  precipitous, 
— until  we  reached  a  dry  place,  where 
we  lay,  huddled  together,  until  morn- 
ing. When  light  came,  we  found  that 
we  were  not  on  the  main  land,  but  on  a 
kind  of  little  stack  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  channel,  without  a  blade  of 
grass  upon  it,  or  the  prospect  of  a  sail 
in  sight.  This  was  a  nice  situation  for 
two  membei*s  of  the  Scottish  bar! 
The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  provisions,  which  wc 
found  to  consist  of  a  couple  of  biscuits, 
that  little  Jim,  the  boy,  happened  to 
have  abont  him.  Of  course  we  followed 
the  example  of  the  earlier  navigators, 
and  confiscated  these  pro  bono  publico. 
We  had  not  a  drop  of  alcohol  among 
us,  but,  very  luckily,  picke<l  up  a 
small  keg  of  fresh  water,  which,  I  be- 
Heve,  was  onr  salvation.  Strachan  did 
not  behave  well.  He  wanted  to  keep 
half-a-dozcu  cigars  to  himself;  but 
such  monstrous  selfishness  could  not 
be  permitted,  and  the  rest  of  us  took 
them  from  him  by  force.  I  shall 
always  blame  myself  for  having 
weakly  restored  to  him  a  cheroot." 

"And  what  followed?" 

"Why,  we  remained  three  days 
upon  the  rock.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  moderate,  so  that  wc 
were  not  absolutely  washed  away, 
bat  for  all  that  it  was  consumedly 
cold  of  nights.  The  worst  thing,  how- 
ever, was  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
larder.  Wo  finished  the  biscuits  the 
first  day,  trusting  to  be  speedily  re- 
lieved; but  the  sun  set  without  a 
vestige  of  a  sail,  and  we  supped 
sparingly  upon  tangle.  Next  mom- 
fog  we  were  so  ravenous  that  we  could 
have  eaten  raw  squirrels.  That  day 
wc  subsisted  entirely  upon  shell-fish, 
and  8nK>ked  out  all  our  cigars.  On 
the  third  we  bolted  two  old  gloves, 
buttons  and  all ;  and,  do  you  know, 
Fred,  I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
about  the  boy  Jim,  for  Strachan  kept 


eying  him  like  an  ogre,  began  to 
mutter  some  horrid  suggestions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  casting  lots,  and 
execrated  his  own  stupidity  in  being 
unprovided  with  ajar  of  pickles." 

"  O  Anthony — ror  shame  I" 

"  Well — ^I'm  sure  he  was  thinking 
about  it,  if  he  did  not  say  so.  How- 
ever, we  lunched  upon  a  shoe,  and 
for  my  own  part,  whenever  I  go  upon 
another  voyage,  I  shall  take  the  pre- 
caution of  providing  myself  with 
pliable  French  boots — ^your  Kilmar- 
nock leather  is  so  very  intolerably 
tough !  Towards  evening,  to  our  in- 
finite joy,  we  descried  a  boat  enter- 
ing the  Sound.  We  shouted,  as  you 
may  be  sure,  like  demons.  The  Celtic 
Samaritans  came  up,  and,  thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  Rory  McGregor  the 
master,  we  each  of  us  went  to  sleep 
that  night  with  at  least  two  gallons  of 
oatmeal  ponidgc  comfortably  stowed 
beneath  our  belts.  And  that's  the 
whole  history." 

.  "  And  how  do  you  feel  after  such 
unexampled  privation  ?  " 

"Not  a  hair  the  worse.  But  this 
I  know,  that  if  ever  I  am  caught 
again  on  such  idiotical  errand  as 
hunting  for  a  young  woman  through 
the  Highlands,  my  neai'est  of  kin  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  have  me  cognosced 
without  opposition." 

"  Ah — you  are  no  lover,  Anthony. 
Strachan,  now,  would  go  barefooted 
through  Stony  Arabia  for  the  mere 
chance  of  a  casual  glimpse  at  his 
mistress." 

"  All  I  can  say,  my  dear  fellow,  is, 
that  if  connubial  happiness  cannot  be 
purchased  without  a  month's  twang- 
ling  on  a  guitar  and  three  consecutive 
suppers  upon  sea-weed,  I  know  at 
least  one  respectable  young  barrister 
who  is  likely  to  die  unmarried.  But 
I  say,  Fred,  let  us  have  a  coach  and 
drive  up  to  your  hotel.  Yon  caa 
lend  me  a  coat,  I  suppose,  or  some* 
thing  of  the  sort,  until  Strachan 
arrives ;  and  just  be  cood  enough, 
will  you,  to  settle  with  Mrs  M*Ta- 
vish  for  the  bill,  for,  by  all  my 
hopes  of  a  sherifiiship,  I  have  been 
thoroughly  purged  of  my  tin." 

The  matter  may  not  be  of  any 
especial  interest  to  the  public ;  at  the 
same  time  I  think  It  right  to  record 
the  fact  that  Anthony  Whaup  owes 
me  seven  shillings  and  cightpence 
unto  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^'That  is  all  I  can  tell  yon  abont 
it,"  said  Mr  Hedgcr,  as  he  handed  me 
the  last  of  three  indictments,  with  the 
joyful  accompaniment  of  the  fiees. 
^^  That  is  all  I  can  tell  yon  about  it. 
If  the  alibi  will  hold  water,  good  and 

well — if  not,  M'Closkie  will  be  trans- 
ported." 

Hedger  is  the  very  best  criminal 
agent  I  ever  met  with.  There  is 
always  a  point  in  his  cases — his  pre- 
cognitions are  perfect,  and  pleading, 
under  such  auspices,  becomes  a  kind 
of  realised  romance. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  is  there  a 
Mr  Strachan  of  your  bar  at  circuit? 
I  have  a  curious  communication  from 
a  prisoner  who  is  desirous  to  have 
him  as  her  counsel." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Mr  Strachan  is  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  will  be  here  immediately. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  yon.  Is 
it  a  heavy  case  ?  " 

**No,  but  rather  an  odd  one — a 
theft  of  money  committed  at  the 
Blenheim  hotel.  The  woman  seems 
a  person  of  -edacation,  but,  as  she 
obstinately  refuses  to  tell  me  her 
story,  I  know  very  little  more  abont 
it  than  is  contained  in  the  face  of  the 
indictment." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Why  you  know  that  is  a  matter 
not  very  easily  ascertained.  She 
called  herself  Ehiphemia  Saville  when 


^^Not  in  the  least,  yon  may  be 
sore  of  that.  And,  aqtrvpoB^  here  he 
comes." 

And  in  effect  Whaup  and  Strachan 
now  walked  into  the  counsers  apart- 
ment, demure,  shaven,  and  well 
dressed—altogether  two  very  differ- 
ent looking  individuals  from  the  tat- 
terdemalions of  yesterday. 

**GrOod  morning,  Fred,"  cried 
Whaup ;  "  Servant,  Mr  Hedger— lots 
of  work  going,  eh?  Are  the  pleas 
nearly  over  yet?" 

"Very  nearly,  I  believe,  Mr 
Whaup.  Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to- 


»» 


"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I.  "  Strachan, 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  Mr 
Hedger,  who  is  desirous  of  your  pro- 
fessional advice." 

"I  say,  Freddy,"  said  Whaup, 
looking  sulkily  at  the  twain  as  they 
retired  to  a  window  to  consult, 
"what*s  in  the  wind  now?  Has  old 
Hedger  got  a  spite  at  any  of  his 
clients?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  What  do 
yon  mean?** 

*^  Because  I  should  rather  think," 
said  Anthony,  "that  in  our  friend 
Strachan's  hands  the  lad  runs  a  re* 
markably  good  chance  of  a  sea  voyage 
to  the  colonies,  that^s  all." 

"Fie  for  shame,  Anthony  I  You 
should  not  bear  malice." 


"  No  more  I  do — but  I  can't  for- 
broaght  up  for  eitamination,  and  of  get  the  loss  of  the  little  Caption  ail 
course  she  will  be  tried  as  such.    She    through  his  stnpid  blundering ;  and 


is  well  dressed,  and  rather  pretty,  bnt 
she  won't  have  any  other  counsel  than 
Mr  Strachan  ;  and  singnlarly  enough, 
she  has  positively  forbidden  me  to 
send  him  a  fee  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  take  it  as  av  insult." 

"  I  should  feel  particularly  obliged 
if  the  whole  public  would  take  to 
insnltmg  me  perpetually  in  that  man- 
ner !  Bnt  really  this  is  an  odd  history. 
Do  you  think  she  is  acquainted  with 
my  friend?" 

Hedger  winked. 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  he  "  for,  to  tell 
yon  the  tnith,  I  know  nothing  earthly 
about  it.  Only  she  was  so  extremely 
desirous  to  have  him  engaged,  that  I 
thought  it  not  a  little  remuiiable.    I 


this  morning  he  must  needs  sleep  so 
long  that  he  lost  the  early  train,  and 
has  very  likely  cut  me  out  of  buainesft 
for  the  sheer  want  of  a  pair  of  Tepnt* 
able  trousers." 

"Never  mind — ^there  is  a  good 
time  coming.** 

"Wliich  means,  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  got  the  pick  of  the  cases  ? 
Very  well:  it  can't  be  helped,  sp  I 
shall  even  show  myself  in  court  by 
way  of  public  advertisement." 

So  saying,  my  long  friend  wrestled' 
himself  into  his  gown,  adjusted  bis 
wig  knowingly  upon  his  cranium, 
and  rushed  toward  the  court-room  as 
vehemently  as  though  the  weal  of  the 
whole  criminal  population  of  the  west 


hope  your  friend  won't  take  offence  if    depended  upon  his  individual  exer- 
I  mention  what  the  woman  said?"         tions. 
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Freddy,  come  here,  if  you  please," 
said  Strachan,  "this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary circnmstance !  Do  you  know 
that  tliis  woman,  Euphemia  Saville, 
though  she  wishes  me  to  act  as  her 
counsel,  has  positively  refused  to  see 
me!" 

"  Very  odd,  certainly  I  Do  you 
know  her?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  tho  name  in  my 
life.  Arc  you  sure,  Mr  Iledger,  that 
there  is  no  mistake  ?  " 

**  Quite  sure,  sir.  She  gave  me,  in 
fact,  a  minute  description  of  your  per- 
son, which  perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
from  repeatmg." 

**  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Tom,  fish- 
ingly ;  "  complimentar}',  I  suppose^— 
ehV" 

"  Why  yes,  rather  so,"  replied 
Hedger  hesitatingly ;  and  he  cast  at 
the  same  time  a  ^ance  at  the  limbs  of 
my  beloved  friend,  which  convinced 
me  that  Miss  Saville's  communica- 
tion had,  somehow  or  other,  borne  re- 
ference to  the  shape  of  a  parenthesis. 
**  But,  at  all  events,  you  may  be  sure 
she  has  seen  you.  I  really  can  ima- 
gine no  reason  for  an  interview.  We 
often  have  people  who  take  the  same 
kind  of  whims,  and  you  have  no  idea 
of  their  obstinacy.  The  best  way  will 
be  to  let  the  Crown  lead  its  evidence, 
and  trust  entirely  to  cross-examina- 
tion. I  shall  take  care,  at  all  events, 
that  her  appearance  shall  not  damage 
her.  She  is  well  dressed,  and  I  don't 
doubt  will  make  use  of  her  cambric 
handkerchief." 

"  And  a  very  useful  thing  that  same 
cambric  is,"  observed  I.  "  Come, 
Tom,  my  boy,  pluck  up  courage! 
You  have  oi)poi*tunity  now  for  a  grand 
display ;  and  if  you  can  poke  in  some- 
thing about  chivalry  and  undefended 
loveunet^s,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  have 
an  efifect  on  the  jury.  Tliere  is  a  strong 
spice  of  romance  iu  tlie  composition  of 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ward." 

**  Tlie  whole  thing,  however,  seems 
to  me  most  mysterious." 

"  Very ;  but  that  is  surely  an  addi- 
tional charm.  We  seldom  find  a 
diapter  from  the  Mysteries  of  Udolfo 
transferred  to  the  records  of  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court  of  Scotland." 

*^  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
so.  Fred,  will  you  sit  be«ide  mo  at 
the  trial?    Tm  not  used  to  this  sort 


of  thing  as  yet,  and  I  iK)S8ib]y  may 
feel  neiTOus." 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  you.  At  any  rate  I 
shall  be  there,  and  of  course  yon  may 
command  me." 

In  due  time  the  cause  was  called. 
Miss  Euphemia  Saville  ascended  the 
trap  stair,  and  took  her  seat  between; 
a  pair  of  policemen  with  exceedingly 
luxuriant  whiskers. 

I  must  allow  that  I  felt  a  strong 
curiosity  about  Euphemia.  Her  name 
was  peculiar;  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  she  came  forward  were  un- 
usual;  and  her  predilection  for  Strachan 
was  tantalising.  Her  appearance^ 
however,  did  little  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery. She  was  neatly,  even  elegantly 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  close-fitting 
bonnet  and  thick  veil,  which  at  first 
eflfectually  obscured  her  countenance.. 
This,  indeed,  she  partially  removed 
when  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  in- 
dictment ;  but  the  law  of  no  civilised, 
country  that  I  know  of  is  so  savage  as 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  handkerchief, 
and  the  fair  Saville  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  b}'  bun'ing  her  counte- 
nance in  cambric.  I  could  only  get  a 
glimpse  of  some  beautifnl  black  braid- 
ed hair  and  a  forehead  that  resembled 
alabaster.  To  all  appearance  she  was 
extremely  agitated,  and  sobbed  as  she 
answered  to  the  charge. 

The  tender-hearted  Strachan  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  behold  the  sor- 
rows of  his  client  without  emotion. 
In  behalf  of  the  iunior  members  of  the 
Scottish  bar  I  will  say  this,  that  they 
invariably  fight  tooth  and  nail  when  a 
pretty  girl  is  concerned,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  bursts  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence  poured  forth  in  defence 
of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  or  a  piquant 
figure,  in  cases  where  an  elderly  or 
wizened  dame  would  have  run  a  strong, 
chance  of  finding  no  Cicero  by  her 
side.  Tom  accordingly  approached 
tlie  bar  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
some  questions  to  his  client,  bat  not  a 
word  could  he  extract  in  reply.  Eu- 
phemia drew  down  her  veil,  and  waved, 
her  hand  with  a  repulsive  gesture. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
her,"  said  Strachan;  **  only  she  seems- 
to  be  a  monstrous  fine  woman.  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  she  has  mii«takeu 
me  fbr  somebody  else.  I  never  saw 
her  in  mv  life  before." 
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^*  Hedger  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  way  he  has  got  her  up.  Observe, 
Tom,  there  is  no  liner/  about  her ;  no 
ribbons  or  gaudy  scarfs,  which  are  as 
unsuitable  at  a  trial  as  at  a  funeral. 
Black  is  your  only  wear  to  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  a  jury." 

^^  True.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  aesthetics  of 
criminal  clothing.  But  here  comes 
the  firat  witness — Grobey  I  think  they 
call  him — the  fellow  who  lost  the  mo- 
ney." 

Mr  Grobey  mounted  the  witness- 
box  like  a  cow  ascending  a  staircase. 
Ue  was  a  huge,  elephantine  animal  of 
some  sixteen  stone,  with  bushy  eye- 
brows and  a  bald  pate,  which  he  ever 
and  anon  affectionately  caressed  with 
a  red  and  yellow  bandana.  Strachan 
started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  sur- 
veyed him  wistfully  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  to  me  in  a  hurried  whisper — 

"  As  I  live,  Fred,  that  is  the  iden- 
tical bagman  who  boned  my  emerald 
studs  at  Jedburgh !" 

*^  You  don't  mean  to  say  it?" 

**  Fact,  upon  my  honour !  There 
is  no  mistaking  his  globular  freetrading 
nose.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  ob- 
ject to  his  evidence  on  that  ground  ?  " 

*'  Mercy  on  us!  no. — Reflect — 
there  is  no  conviction."  * 

^^  True.  But  ho  stole  them  never- 
theless, ril  ask  him  about  them  when 
I  cross." 

Mr  Grobey's  narrative,  however, 
as  embraced  in  an  animated  dialogue 
with  the  public  prosecutor,  threw  some 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the 
natter.  Grobey  was  a  traveller  in 
the  employment  of  the  noted  house  of 
Barnacles,  Deadeye,  and  Company, 
and  perambulated  the  country  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  administering 
to  deficiency  of  vision.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  he  had  arrived  at 
the  Blenheim,  where,  after  a  light 
supper  of  fresh  herrings,  toasted 
cheese,  and  Edinburgh  ale,  assisted, 
more Bagmcamorum,hy  several  glasses 
of  stiff  brandy  and  water,  he  had  re- 
tired to  his  apartment  to  sleep  off  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Somnus,  how- 
ever, did  not  descend  that  night  with 
his  usual  lightness  upon  Grobey.  On 
the  contrary,  the  deity  seemed  changed 
into  a  ponderoiifi  weight,  which  lay 
heavily  upon  the  chest  of  the  moaning 


and  suffocated  traveller ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  paralysis  which  appeared 
to  have  seized  upon  his  limbs,  every 
external  object  in  the  apartment 
became  visible  to  him  as  by  the 
light  of  a  magic  lantern.  He  heard 
his  watch  ticking,  like  a  living  crea- 
ture, upon  the  dressing-table  where  be 
had  left  it.  His  black  morocco  pocket- 
book  was  distinctly  visible  beside  the 
looking-glass,  and  two  spectral  boots 
stood  up  amidst  the  varied  shadows  of 
the  night.  Grobey  was  very  uncoui- 
foitable.  He  began  to  entci*tain  the 
horrid  idea  that  a  fiend  was  hovering 
through  his  chamber. 

All  at  once  he  heard  the  door  creak- 
ing upon  its  hinges.  There  was  a 
slight  rustling  of  muslin,  a  low  sigh, 
and  then  momentaiy  silence.  *^  What, 
in  the  name  of  John  Bright,  can  that 
be?"  thought  the  temfied  traveller; 
but  he  had  not  to  wait  lone  for  expla- 
nation. The  door  opened  slowly — a 
female  figure,  arrayed  from  head  to 
foot  in  robes  of  virgin  whiteness,  glided 
in,  and  fixed  her  eyes,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  solemnity  and  me- 
nace, upon  the  countenance  of  Gro- 
bey. He  lay  breathless  and  motion- 
less beneath  the  spell.  This  mi^ht 
have  lasted  for  about  a  minute,  durmg 
which  time,  as  Grobey  expressed  it, 
his  very  entrails  were  convulsed  with 
fear.  The  apparition  then  moved  on- 
wards, still  keeping  her  eyes  upon  the 
couch.  She  stood  for  a  moment  near 
the  window,  raised  her  arm  with'  a 
monitoiy  gesture  to  the  sky,  and  then 
all  at  once  seemed  to  disappear  as  if 
absorbed  in  the  watery  moonshine. 
Grobey  was  as  bold  a  bagman  as  ever 
flanked  a  mai*e  with  his  gig-whip,  but 
this  awful  visitation  was  too  mnch. 
Boots,  looking-glass,  and  table  swam 
^'ith  a  distracting  whirl  before  his 
eyes;  he  uttci*ed  a  feeble  ycH,  and 
immediately  lapsed  into  a  swoon. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  he 
awoke.  He  started  up,  rubtied  his 
eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  all  an  illusion.  To 
be  sure  there  were  the  boots  untouch- 
ed, the  coat,  the  hat,  and  the  portman- 
teau ;  but  where— oh  where — were 
the  watch  and  the  plethoric  pocket- 
book,  with  its  bunch  of  bank-notes 
and  other  minor  memoranda  ?  Gone 
— spirited  away ;  and  with  a  shout  of 
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despair  old  Grobey  summoned  the 
household. 

Hie  police  were  straightmiy  taken 
into  his  confidence.  The  tale  of  the 
midnight  apparition — of  the  Demon 
Lady — ^was  told  and  listened  to,  at  first 
with  somewhat  of  an  incredulous 
smile ;  but  when  the  landlord  stated 
that  an  unknown  damosel  had  been 
sojourning  for  two  days  at  the  hotel, 
that  she  had  that  morning  vanished 
in  a  hackney-coach  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  her  address,  and  that, 
moreover,  certain  spoons  of  undeni- 
able silver  were  amissing,  Argus 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  after  some 
few  preliminary  inquiries,  issued  forth 
in  quest  of  the  fugitive.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  fair  Saville  was  disco- 
vered in  a  temperance  hotel ;  and  al- 
though the  pocketbook  had  disap- 
peared, both  the  recognisable  notes 
and  the  watch  were  found  in  her  pos- 
session. A  number  of  pawn-tickets, 
also,  which  were  contained  in  her  re- 
ticule, served  to  collect  from  divers 
quarters  a  great  mass  of  hfjouterie^ 
amongst  wliich  were  the  Blenheim 
spoons. 

Such  was  Mr  Grobey's  evidence  as 
afterwards  supplemented  by  the  po- 
lice.   Tom  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Grobey,"  said  he,  ad- 
justing his  gown  upon  his  shoulders' 
with  a  very  knowing  and  determined 
aur  as  though  he  intended  to  expose 
his  victim — "  Pray,  Mr  Grobey,  are 
you  any  judge  of  studs?" 

'*  I  ain't  a  racing  man,"  replied  Gro- 
bey, "  but  I  knows  an  oss  when  I  sees 
it." 

"  Don't  equivocate,  sir,  if  you  please. 
Recollect  you  are  upon  your  oath," 
said  Strachan,  irritated  by  a  sli^t 
titter  which  followed  upon  Grobey's 
answer.  "  I  mean  studs,  sir — eme- 
rald studs  for  example?" 

"  I  ain't.  But  the  lady  is,"  replied 
Grobey. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  'Cos  there  vos  fvY(i  pair  on  them 
taken  out  of  pawn  with  her  tickets." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?" 

" 'Cos  I  seed  them." 

"  Were  you  at  Jedburgh,  sir,  in 
the  month  of  April  last  ?  " 

"  I  was." 

"  Do  you  recollect  seeing  me 
there?" 

"  Perfectly." 


"  Do  you  remember  what  passed 
upon  that  occasion  ?  " 

*'  You  was  rather  confiuscated,  I 
think." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Mr  Strachan,"  said  the  judge 
mildly,  "  I  am  always  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt a  young  counsel,  but  I  really  can- 
not see  the  relevancy  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  Court  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  communications  with 
the  witness.  I  presume  I  need  not 
take  a  note  of  these  latter  answers." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  Tom, 
rather  discomfited  at  being  cut  out  of 
his  revenge  on  the  bagman,  "  I  shall 
ask  him  something  else ; "  and  he  com- 
menced his  examination  in  right  ear- 
nest. Grobey,  however,  stood  stead- 
fast to  the  letter  of  his  previous  testi- 
mony. 

Another  witness  was  called;  and 
to  my  surprise  the  Scottish  Vidocq 
appeared.  He  spoke  to  the  apprehen- 
sion and  the  search,  and  also  to  the 
character  of  the  prisoner.  In  his  eye» 
she  had  long  been  chronicled  as  habit 
and  repute  a  thief. 

"  You  know  the  prisoner  then?" 
said  Strachan  rising. 

"  I  do.  Anytime  these  three  years." 

^^  Under  wnat  name  is  she  known 
to  you?" 

"  Betsy  Brown  is  her  real  name, 
but  she  has  gone  by  twenty  others." 

"  By  twenty,  do  you  say  ?" 

"  There  or  thereabouts.  She  al- 
ways flie»  at  high  game ;  and,  being  a 
remarkably  clev^  woman,  she  passes 
hereelf  off  fbr  a  lady." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  elsewhere 
than  in  Glasgow?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Where?" 

"At  Jedburgh." 

I  cannot  tell  what  impulse  it  was 
that  made  me  twitch  Strachan's  gown 
at  this  moment.  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther a  suspicion,  but  rather  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  d«iger.  Strachan 
took  the  hint  and  changed  his  line. 

"  Can  you  specify  any  of  her  other 
names?" 

"  I  can.  There  are  half-a-dosen  of 
them  here  on  the  pawn-tickets.  Shall 
I  read  them?" 

"If  you  please." 

^^  One  diamond  riof,  pledged  in 
name  of  Lady  Emily  DeterDche.  A 
garnet  brooch  and  chain — ^Miss  Maria 
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Mortimer.  Three  gold  seals — ^Mrs 
Markham  Vere.  A  'iTatch  and  three 
emerald  studs — the  Honom*ab1e  Do- 
rothea Percy " 

There  was  a  loud  shriek  ftom  the 
bar,  and  a  bustle — the  prisoner  had 
fainted. 

I  looked  at  Strachan.  He  was  ab- 
solutely as  white  as  a  corpse. 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  I,  "  hadn't 
you  better  go  out  into  the  open  air  ?  " 

"  No ! "  was  the  firm  reply ;  "  I  am 
here  to  do  my  duty,  and  rU  do  it," 

And  in  effect,  the  Spartan  boy  with 
the  fox  gnawing  into  his  side,  did  not 
acquit  himself  more  heroically  than 
my  friend.  The  case  was  a  clear  one, 
no  doubt,  but  Tom  made  a  noble 
speech,  and  was  highly  complimented 
by  tlie  Judge  upon  his  abUity.    No 


sooner,  howcrer,  had  he  finished  it 
than  he  left  the  Court. 

I  saw  him  two  honrs  afterwards. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  "  About  these  eme- 
rald studs— I  think  I  could  get  them 
back  from  the  Fiscal." 

"  Keep  them  to  yourself.  I'm  oflf 
to  India." 

"  Bah ! — ^go  down  to  the  Highlands 
for  a  month." 

Tom  did  so ;  purveyed  himself  8 
kilt ;  met  an  heiress  at  the  Inverness 
Meeting,  and  married  her.  He  is  now 
the  happy  father  of  half-a-dozen  child- 
ren, and  a  good  many  of  us  would 
give  a  trifle  for  his  practice.  But  to 
this  day  he  is  as  mad  as  a  March  haro 
if  an  allusion  is  made  in  his  presence 
to  any  kind  of  studs  whatsoever. 


CiESAR. 

Wake,  Rome !  destruction's  at  thy  door. 
Rouse  thee !  for  thon  wilt  sleep  no  more 

Till  thou  shalt  sleep  in  death : 
The  tramp  of  storm-shod  Mars  is  near — 
His  chariot's  thundering  roll  I  hear. 

His  tmmpet's  startling  breath. 
Who  comes  ? — ^not  they,  thy  fear  of  old. 
The  blue-eyed  Gauls,  the  Cimbrians  bold, 
Who  like  a  hail-shower  in  the  May 
Came,  and  like  haQ  they  pass'd  away ; 

But  one  with  surer  sword, 
A  child  whom  thou  hast  nursed,  thy  son, 
Thy  well-beloved,  thy  favoured  one. 

Thy  Caisar  comes — thy  lord ! 

The  ghost  of  Marins  walks  to-night 
By  Anio's  banks  in  shaggy  plight. 

And  lau^  with  savage  glee ; 
And  Sylla  flrom  bis  loathsome  death. 
Scenting  red  Murder's  reeking  breath. 

Doth  rise  to  look  on  thee. 
Signs  blot  the  sky  ;  the  deep-vex'd  earth 
Breeds  portents  of  a  monstrous  birth  ; 
And  augurs  pale  with  fear  have  noted 
The  dark-vem'd  liver  strangely  bloated, 

Hinting  some  dire  disaster. 
To  right  the  wrongs  of  human  kind 
Behold!  the  lordly  Rome  to  bind, 

A  Roman  comes — a  master. 

He  comes  whom,  nor  the  Belffic  band. 
The  bravest  Nervii  might  wiuistand 

With  pleasore-spnming  souls ; 
Nor  they  might  give  his  star  eclipse. 
The  sea-swept  Celts  with  high-tower'd  ships, 

Where  westmost  ocean  rolls. 
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Him  broad-waved  Rhine  reluctant  own^d 
As  'neatii  the  firm-set  planks  it  groan'd, 
Then,  when  the  march  of  spoiling  Rome 
StirrM  the  far  German*s  forest-home ; 

And  when  he  showed  his  rods 
Back  to  their  marshy  dens  withdrew 
The  Titan-hearted  Suevians  blue, 

That  dared  the  immortal  gods. 

Him  Britain  from  her  extreme  shores, 
Where  fierce  the  huge-heaved  ocean  roars, 

Beholding,  bent  the  knee. 
Now,  Pompey,  now  1  from  rushing  Fate 
Thy  Rome  redeem :  but  'tis  too  late, 

Nor  lives  that  strength  in  thee. 
In  vain  for  thee  State  praises  flow 
From  lofty-soimding  Cicero ; 
Vainly  Marcellus  prates  thy  cause, 
And  Cato,  true  to  parchment  laws, 

Protests  whh  rigid  hands : 
The  echo  of  a  by-gone  fame. 
The  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

The  far-praised  Pompey  stands. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  and  see !    Sheer  down. 
From  where  the  Alps  tremendous  frown, 

Stndcs  War,  which  Julius  leads : 
Eager  to  follow,  to  pursue — 
Sleepless,  to  one  high  purpose  ti*ue, 

The  prosperous  soldier  speeds. 
He  comes,  all  eye  to  scan,  all  hand 
To  do,  the  instinct  of  command ; 
With  firm-set  tread,  and  pointed  will, 
And  harden'd  courage,  practised  skill, 

And  anger- whetted  sword : 
A  man  to  seize,  and  firmly  hold — 
To  his  own  use  a  world  to  mould — 

Rome^s  not  unworthy  lord ! 

The  little  Rubicon  doth  brim 
Its  purple  tide — a  check  for  him 

Hinted,  how  vainly !  ♦  He 
All  bounds  and  marks,  the  world's  dull  wonder, 
Calmly  o'erleaps,  and  snaps  asunder 

All  reverend  ties  that  be ! 
The  soldier  carries  in  his  sword 
The  primal  right  by  bridge  or  ford 
To  pass.    Shall  kingly  Csesar  fall 
And  kiss  the  ground — the  Senate's  thrall 

And  boastful  Pompey's  drudge  ? 
Forthwith,  with  one  bold  plunge,  is  pass'd 
The  fateful  flood — **  the  Die  is  cast  ; 

Let  Fortune  be  the  judge  I  "t 


*  The  Rubicon,  which  is  a  small  torrent,  a  little  north  of  Bimini  {Aritninum)^ 
flowing  into  the  Hadriatic,  was,  at  the  time  of  Oesar's  famoas  passage,  swollen  to  a 
considerable  stream  by  three  days' rain.— LtrcAN,  i.  213-19. 

t  '* '  Hie,'  ait — *  bio  pacem  temerataqae  jnra  reUnquo. 

Te,  Fortona,  sequor,  proeul  hmc  jam  foedera  snnto ; 
Credidimus  Fatis,  uierdum  est  judice  bello.'"— Lucan,  i.  227. 
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The  day  rose  on  Aiiminnm 

With  War's  shrill  ciy— They  come !  they  come  I 

Nor  they  nnwefcomed  came  ; 
Pisaumm,  Fannm's  shrine,  and  thon, 
Ancon,  with  thy  sea-fronting  brow, 

OwnM  the  great  soldier's  name. 
And  all  Picenum's  orchard-fields, 
And  the  strong-foiled  Asculom  yields : 
And  where,  beyond  high  Apcnnine, 
Clitnmnns  feeds  the  white,  white  kine  ; 

And  'mid  Pelignian  hills — 
Short  time,  with  his  Corfinian  bands, 
Stout  ^nobarbns  stiffly  stands 

Where  urgent  Caesar  wiUs  !♦ 

Flee,  Pompey,  flee !  the  ancient  awe 
Of  magisterial  role  and  law, 

Authority  and  state, 
The  Consul's  name,  the  Lictor*s  rods. 
The  pomp  of  Capitolian  gods, 

Stem  not  the  flooding  fate. 
Beneath  the  Yolscian  hilb,  and  near 
Where  exiled  Marius  lurk'd  in  fear, 
'Mid  stagnant  Ltris'  marshes,  there 
Breathe  first  in  that  luxurious  lair 

Where  famous  Hannibal  lay ;  f 
Nor  tarry ;  while  the  chance  is  thine. 
Hie  o'er  the  Samnian  Apcnnine  . 

To  the  far  Calabrian  bay  ! 

Wing  thy  sure  speed  I    Who  hounds  thy  path  ? 
Fierce  as  the  Furies  in  their  wrath 

The  blood-stain'd  wretch  pursue. 
He  comes,  Rome's  tempest-footed  son, 
Victor,  but  deeming  nothing  done 

While  aught  remains  to  do. 
AboTO  Bnmdusium's  bosom'd  bay 
He  stands,  lashing  the  Adrian  spray. 
With  piers  of  enterprise  the  sea 
Her  fleet- wing'd  chariot  trims  for  thee, 

To  the  Greek  coast  to  bear  thee : 
There,  where  Enipeus  rolls  his  flood 
Tlirough  storied  fields  made  fat  with  bloody 

For  fate's  last  blow  prepare  thee. 


*  Cu:sar  met  with  no  opposition  in  his  march  to  Rome  except  Arom  Domitius 
/ICiiobarbus,  who  was  stationed  at  Corflninm,  amid  the  Apennines,  east  of  the  Euoine 
lake.  The  line  of  march  which  Csesar  took,  through  Picenam,  was,  as  Gibbon  has 
remarked,  oalcolated  at  once  to  clear  his  rear  of  the  Pompeian  party,  and  to  frighten 
Pompey  himself,  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but,  as  actually  happened,  out  of  Italy. 

f  Pompey  fled  to  Capua,  passing  the  marshes  of  Minturnce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liris  (now  the  6arig1iano),and  from  thence  over  the  Apennines,  l>y  the  Via  Appia,  to 
Brundusium  in  the  ancient  Calabria. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Cynotoephalop,  which  subjected  Macedonia  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  197.)  The  scene  of  this  battle  was  on  the  same  plain  of  Thessaly  through 
which  the  Enipeus  flows  into  the  Peneus,  passing  by  Pharsalns  in  its  course.  This 
alludes  to  the  battle  of  Dyrrachiura,  where  Pompey  was  successftil  for  a  moment,  only 
to  revivo  in  his  party  that  rain  confidence  and  shallow  conceit  which  was  their  origi- 
nal ruin. 
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There  will  thy  dwindled  boste,  increased 
Bj  kings  and  tetrarchs  of  1^  East, 

And  sons  of  swarthy  Nile ; 
From  Pontos  and  from  Colchis  feu*, 
The  gathered  ranks  of  motley  war. 

Let  fortune  seem  to  snule 
A  moment,  that  with  sterner  frown. 
She,  when  she  strikes,  mav  strike  thee  down. 
A  flattering  fool  shall  be  thy  goide,* 
And  hope  shall  whisper  to  tlnr  pride 

Thmgs  that  may  not  be&lL 
Thy  forward-springing  wit  shall  boast 
The  numbers  of  thy  counted  host— 

That  pride  may  have  a  ML 

Hoar  Pindus,  from  his  rocky  barriers, 
Looks  on  thy  ranks  of  gay-plumed  warriors, 

And  sees  an  ominous  a^t : 
The  leafy  tent  for  victory  gniced, 
Foresnatching  fate  with  impious  haste 

From  gods  that  rule  tbB  fi^. 
Thus  fools  have  perishM ;  and  thus  thou, 
Spurred  to  sheer  death,  art  blinded  now. 
Feeble  thy  clouds  of  dattering  horse 
To  dash  his  steady  ordered  force ; 

From  twanging  bow  and  sling 
Dintless  the  missile  hidl  is  poured, 
Where  the  Tenth  Legion  widds  the  sword, 

And  Caesar  leads  the  wing.f 

'Tis  done.    And  sire  to  son  shall  tell 
What  on  Emathian  plains  befell, 

A  God-ordainM  disaster ; 
How  justice  dealt  the  even  blow, 
And  Rome  that  laid  the  nations  low 

Herself  hath  found  a  master. 
Oh,  had  thou  known  thyself  to  rule. 
That  train'd  the  world  in  thy  stem  school. 
Fate  might  have  gentlier  dealt ;  but  now 
Thyself  thy  proper  Fury,  thou 

Hast  struck  the  avenging  blow. 
On  sandy  Afric's  treacherous  shore. 
Fresh  from  red  Pharsaly's  streaming  gore. 

Lies  Rome  with  Pompey  low. 

J*  S.  S. 
Inverury,  1847. 

*  Labienus,  Cassar's  lieutenant  in  the  Gallio  war;  but  who  afterwards  joined 
Pompey.    He  gave  his  new  master  bad  adyioe. — Bdlum  CttiUf  ill. 

t  See  the  order  of  battle  of  both  parties.— BtfUtim  CkUe,^  68, 69. 
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REID  AND  THE   PHZLdBOPHT  OP  COMMON  SENSE.* 


ALTHouGkH  Dr  Reid  does  not  stand 
in  the  very  highest  rai^  of  philoso- 
phers, this  incomparable  editicm  of  his 
works  goes  far  to  redress  his  deficien- 
4:ies,  and  to  render  his  writings,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  editorial  oom- 
mentaries,  a  most  engaging  and  pro- 
fitable study.  It  is  probable  that  the 
book  derives  much  of  its  excelleuce 
from  the  very  imperfections  of  the 
textual  author.  Had  Keid  l)Mn  a 
more  learned  man,  he  might  have 
failed  to  elicit  the  nnparalleled  em- 
dition  of  his  editor, — had  he  been  a 
clearer  and  closer  thinker,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  vigorous  logic  and  specu- 
lative acuteness,  would  probably  have 
found  a  narrower  field  for  their  dis- 
play. On  the  whole,  we  cannot  wish 
that  field  had  been  eitlier  more  eru- 
dite or  more  perspicacious,  so  pointed 
and  felicitous  is  the  style  in  which  his 
errors  are  corrected^  his  thoughts 
reduced  to  greater  precision,  his  ambi- 
guities pointed  out  and  cleared  up, 
and  his  whole  system  set  in  its  most 
advantageous  light,  by  his  admuring, 
though  by  no  means  idolatrous  editor. 

Besides  being  a  model  of  editorship, 
tlus  single  volume  is,  in  so  far  as  phi- 
losophy and  the  history-  of  philoso- 
phical opinion  are  concerned,  of  itself 
a  literature.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton's  disserta- 
tions, though  abundant,  tire  not  yet 
completed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  draw- 
back, the  work  is  one  which  ought  to 
wipe  away  effectnally  from  our 
country  the  reproach  of  imperfect 
learning  and  shallow  spccidation ;  for 
in  depth  of  thought,  and  extent  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  the  editor's  own 
contributions  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  bring  up  our  national  philoso- 
phy (which  liiul  fallen  somewhat  into 
arrear)  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
most  scientific  countries  in  Europe. 

In  the  remarks  that  ai'c  to  follow, 
we  shall  confine  ouivielves  to  a  cri- 
tique of  the  philosophy  of  Dr  Reid, 
and    of    its    collateral    topics.      Sir 


William  Hamilton's  dissertations  are 
too  elaborate  and  important  to  be  dis- 
cussed, unless  in  an  article,  or  series 
of  articles,  devoted  exclusively  to 
themselves.  Should  we  api)ear  in 
an^t  to  press  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  too  hard,  wc  conceive  that 
our  strictures  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  borne  out  by  the  admissions 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  in 
regard  to  the  tenets  of  the  founder  of 
the  school.  And  should  some  of  our 
shafts  glance  off  against  the  editor's 
own  opinions,  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame  for  it.  If  we  see  a  fatal  flaw 
in  the  constitution  of  all,  and  con- 
sequently of  his,  psychology,  it  was 
his  writings  that  first  open^  om*  eyes 
to  it.  So  lucidly  has  he  explamed 
certain  philosophical  doctrines,  that 
they  cannot  stop  at  the  point  to  which 
he  has  carried  them.  They  must  be 
rolled  forward  into  a  new  development 
which  perhaps  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  old  one,  where  he  tarries. 
But  his  powerful  arm  first  set  the 
stone  in  motion,  and  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  let  it  travel  whithersoever  it 
may.  He  has  taught  those  who 
study  him  to  think — and  he  must  stand 
the  consequences,  whether  they  think 
in  unison  with  liimself  or  not.  W^o 
conceive,  however,  that  even  those 
who  differ  from  him  most,  would, 
readily  own,  that  to  his  instnictive 
disquisititftis  they  were  indebted  for 
at  least  one  half  of  all  that  they 
know  of  philosophy. 

In  enterbig  on  an  examination  of 
the  system  of  Dr  Reid,  we  must  ask 
first  of  all,  what  is  the  great  problem 
about  which  philosophei*s  in  all  ages 
have  busied  themselves  most,  and 
which  consequently  must  have  engaged, 
and  did  engage,  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  champion  of  Conmion 
Sense?  We  must  also  state  the yiit-f 
which  gives  rise  to  the  })n>blem  of 
pliilosophy. 

The  perception  of  a  material  uni- 
verse,  as  it   is  the  most    prominent 


♦  The  Works  of  Thomas  B^id,  D,I>,  Edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  with  Copious 
Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations  by  the  Editor.  Edinburgh :  Maclaohlan, 
Stewart,  &  Co.  1846. 
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fact  of  cognition,  so  has  it  given  rise 
to  the  problem  which  has  been  most 
agitated  by  philosophers.  This  ques- 
tion does  not  relate  to  the  existence 
of  the  fact.  The  existence  of  the 
perception  of  matter  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  It  refei*s  to  the  nature,  or 
origin,  or  constitution  of  the  fact.  Is 
the  perception  of  matter  simple  and 
indivisible,  or  is  it  composite  and  di- 
visible ?  Is  it  the  ultimate,  or  is  it 
only  the  penultimate,  datum  of  cog- 
nition ?  Is  it  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  mental  or 
subjective,  and  a  material  or  objective 
clement, — or  do  we  impose  upon  our- 
selves in  regarding  it  as  such  ?  Is  it 
a  state,  or  modification  of  the  human 
mind?  Is  it  an  effect  that  can  be 
distinguised  from  its  cause  ?    Is  it  an 

event  consequent  on  the  presence  of  terms,  is  the  explanation  of  the  per- 
real  antecedent  objects?  These  in-  ception  of  matter  which  psychology 
teiTOgations  are  somewhat  varied  in     proposes. 

theur  form,  but  each  of  them  embo-  Psychology  and  metaphysics  are 
dies  the  whole  point  at  issue,  each  of  thus  radically  opposed  to  each  other 
them  contains  the  cardinal  question  in  their  solutions  of  the  highest 
of  philosophy.  Tlie  perception  of  problem  of  speculation.  Stated  con- 
matter  is    the  admitted   fact.    The    cisely,  the  difference  between  them  is 


one  mental  word,  of  which  the  verbal 
words  arc  mere  syllables.  We  impose 
upon  ourselves,  and  we  also  falsify 
the  fact,  if  we  take  any  other  view  of 
it  than  this.  Thus  speaks  metaphysic, 
though  perhaps  not  always  with  an 
unfaltering  voice. 

Psychology,  or  the  science  of  tho 
human  mind,  teaches  a  veiy  different 
doctrine.  According  to  this  science, 
the  perception  of  matter  is  a  second- 
ary and  composite  tnith.  It  admits 
of  being  analysed  into  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  element  —  a  mental 
modification  called  perception  on  the 
one  hand,  and  matter  per  se  on  the 
other.  It  is  an  effect  induced  by  real 
objects.  It  is  not  the  first  daktm  of 
intelligence.  It  has  matter  itself  for 
its  antecedent.    Such,  in  very  general 


cliaracter  of  this  fact  —  that  is  the 
point  which  speculation  undertakes  to 
canvass,  and  endeavours  to  decipher. 

Another  fonn  in  which  the  question 
may  be  put  is  this :  We  all  believe 
in  the  existence  of  matter — but  what 
kind  of  matter  do  we  iK^lieve  in  the 
existence  of?  matter  per  se^  or  matter 
cumpercepti'one?  If  the  former — thin 
implies  that  the  given  fact  (the  per- 
ception of  matter)  is  compound  and 
submits  to  analysis  ;  if  the  latter  — 
this  implies*  that  it  is  simple  and  defies 
l)artitiou. 

Opposite  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  returned  by  psychology  and 
metiiphysics.  In  the  estimation  of 
metaphysic,  the  perception  of  mat- 
ter is  the  absolutely  elementar>'  in 
cognition,  the  neplus  ultra  of  thought. 
Keason  cannot  get  beyond,  or  behind 
it.  It  has  no  pedigree.  It  admits  of 
no  analysis.  It  is  not  a  relation  con- 
stituted by  the  coalescence  of  an 
objective  and  a  subjective  element. 
It  is  not  a  stat<5  or  modification  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  an  effect 
which  can  l)e  distinguished  from  its 
cause.  It  is  not  brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  antecedent  realities.  It 
IS  positively  the  First,  with  no  fore- 
runner.   The  perception-of-matter  is 


this : — ^psychology  regards  the  percep- 
tion of  matter  as  susceptible  of  ana- 
lytic treatment,  and  travels,  or  en- 
deavours to  travel,  beyond  the  given 
fact :  metaphysic  stops  short  in  the 
given  fact,  and  there  makes  a  stand, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  indissoluble  uni- 
ty. Psychology  holds  her  analysis  to 
l>e  an  analysis  of  things.  Metaphysic 
holds  the  psychological  analysis  to  be  an 
analysis  of  sounds — and  nothing  more. 
These  obser^-ations  exhibit,  in  their 
loftiest  generalisation,  the  two  counter 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  perception. 
We  now  propose  to  follow  them  into 
their  details,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
eliciting  the  truth  and  of  arrivuig  at  a 
correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  re- 
formation which  Dr  Reid  is  suppossd 
to  have  effected  in  this  department  of 
philosophy. 

The  psychological  or  analytic  doctrine 
is  the  first  which  we  shall  discuss,  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr  Reid, — in  regard  to 
whom  we  may  state,  beforehand,  our 
conclusion  and  its  grounds,  which  are 
these : — ^that  Reid  broke  down  in  his 
philosophy,  both  polemical  and  posi- 
tive, because  he  assumed  the  psvcho- 
logical  and  not  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  perception  as  the  basis  of  his 
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arguments.  lie  did  not  regard  the 
perception  of  matter  as  absolutely 
primary  and  simple  ;  but  in  common 
with  all  psychologists,  he  conceived 
that  it  admitted  of  being  resolved  into 
a  mental  condition,  and  a  material 
reality;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  fell  into  the  very  errora  which 
it  was  the  professed  business  of  his  life  to 
denounce  and  exterminate.  How  this 
catastrophe  came  about  we  shall  en- 
deavour shortly  to  explain. 

Reid's  leading  design  was  to  over- 
throw scepticism  and  idealism.  In 
fuitherance  of  this  intention,  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  accomplishment 
of  two  subsidiary  ends, — the  refuta- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  ideal  or 
representative  theory  of  perception, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  doctrine  of 
intuitive  perception  in  its  room.  He 
takes,  and  he  usually  gets,  credit  for 
having  accomplished  both  of  these 
objects.  But  if  it  be  tnu;  that  the 
representative  theory  is  but  the  in- 
evitable development  of  the  doctrine 
Vrhich  treats  the  perception  of  matter 
analytically,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
Keid  adopts  this  latter  doctrine,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  claims  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  very  considerable 
deduction.  That  both  of  these  things 
aixi  trae  may  be  established,  we  think, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  (which  Reid  is 
supposed  to  have  overthrown)  is 
identical  with  the  doctrine  which 
treats  the  perception  of  matter  analy- 
tically ; — and,  in  the  second,  we  have 
to  show  that  Reid  himself  followed 
the  analytic  or  psychological  pro- 
cedure in  his  treatment  of  this  fact, 
and  founded  upon  the  analysis  his 
own  doctrine  of  perception. 

First,  The;  representative  theory  is 
that  doctrine  of  perception  which 
tc^aches  that,  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  external  universe,  we  are 
not  immediately  cognisant  of  real 
objects  themselves,  but  only  of  certain 
mental  transcripts  or  images  of  them, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  diflferent 
pliilosophical  schools,  were  tenned 
ideas,  representations,  phantasms,  or 
si)ecie8.  According  to  this  doctrine  we 
are  cognisant  of  real  things,  not  in 
and  through  themselves,  but  in  and 
through  these  species  or  representa- 

YOL.  LXU. — VO,  CCCLXZXn. 


tions.  Tlie  representations  are  the 
immediate  or  proximate,  the  real 
things  are  the  mediate  or  remote,  ob- 
jects of  the  mind.  The  existence  of 
the  former  is  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  merely  a 
matter  of  belief. 

To  understand  this  theoiy,  we  must 
construe  its  nomenclature  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  day.  What,  then, 
is  the  modem  synonym  for  the  "ideas," 
*'  representations,"  *'  phantasms,"  and 
"  species,"  which  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion declares  to  be  vicarious  of  real 
objects?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  word  perception  is  that  syno- 
nym. So  that  the  representative 
theory,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
amounts  simply  to  this;  —  that  the 
mind  is  immediately  cognisant,  not  of 
real  objects  themselves,  but  onli/  of 
its  own  perceptions  of  real  objects.  To 
accuse  the  represencationist  of  main- 
taining a  doctrine  more  repugnant  to 
common  sense  than  this,  or  in  any 
way  diiFerent  from  it,  would  be  both 
eiToneous  and  unjust.  The  golden 
ride  of  philosophical  criticism  is,  to 
give  every  system  the  benetit  of  the 
most  favourable  interpretation  which 
it  admits  of. 

Tins,  then,  is  the  trae  version  of 
representationism, — namely,  that  our 
perceptions  of  material  things,  and 
not  material  things  per  se,  are  the 
proximate  objects  of  our  conscious- 
ness when  we  hold  intercourse  with 
the  external  univei*se, 

Now,  this  is  a  doctrine  which  in- 
evitably emerges  the  instant  that  tho 
analysis  of  the  perception  of  matter  is 
set  on  foot  and  admitted.  When  a 
philosopher  divides,  or  imagines  that 
he  divides,  the  perception  of  matter 
into  two  things,  i)erception  and  matter, 
holding  the  former  to  be  a  state  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  latter  to  be  no 
such  state ;  he  does,  in  that  ana- 
lysis, and  without  saying  one  other 
word,  avow  himself  to  be  a  thorough- 
going representationist.  For  his  ana- 
lysis declares  that,  in  perception,  the 
mind  has  an  immediate  or  proximate, 
and  a  mediate  or  remote  object.  Its  per- 
C/Cption  of  matter  is  the  proximate  object 
— the  object  of  its  consciousness ;  matter 
itself,  the  material  existence,  is  the 
rcmotc  object — the  object  of  its  belief. 
But  such  a  doctrine  is  representation- 
ism, in  the^  strictest  iscnsc  of  tho 
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word.  It  i.-*  tho  very  essence  and  de- 
finition of  the  representative  theory 
to  recojniise,  in  perception,  a  remote 
as  well  as  a  proximate  object  of  the 
mind.  Everv  svstem  which  does  this 
iA  necewarilya  i^epR'sentative  system. 
The  doctrine  which  treats  the  percep- 
tion of  matter  analytically  docs  this ; 
then-fore  the  analytic  or  psychological 
doctrine  is  identical  with  the  repre- 
sentative theorj'.  Both  hold  that  the 
perceptive  pi-ocess  involves  two  objects 
^an  immediate  and  a  mediate;  and 
nothinff  more  is  required  to  establish 
their  perfect  identity.  The  analysis 
of  the  fact  which  we  call  the  percep- 
tion of  matter,  is  unqnestionably  the 
gi-onndwork  and  penadinpf  i)rinciple 
Af  the  theory  of  a  representative  per- 
c<»ption,  whatever  form  of  expression 
this  scheme  may  at  any  time  have 
assumed. 

Serondhf,  l>id  Dr  Reid  go  to  work 
analytically  in  his  treatment  of  the 
perc4*ption  of  matter?  T^ndonbtedly 
he  did.  lie  followed  the  onlinnry 
psychological  practice.  He  regarded 
thi^  fhtmn  as  divisible  into  percep- 
tion and  matter.  The  percei>tion 
he  held  to  be  an  act,  if  not  a  modifi- 
cation, of  our  minds;  the  matter,  he 
regarded  as  something  which  exist(?d 
out  of  tin*  mind  and  iri*es))ective  of  all 
lw'rce]>tion.  Right  or  wrong,  he  re- 
solved, or  conceived  that  lie  had 
resolv(»d.  the  perception  of  matter 
into  its  constituent  elements — these 
being  a  mental  operation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  material  existence  on  the 
other.  In  short,  however  ambiguous 
many  of  Dr  Reid's  principles  may  be, 
there  (*nn  be  no  doubt  that  he  founded 
his  doctrine  of  perception  on  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  given  fiu't  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.  lie  says,  indeed,  but 
little  about  this  analysis,  so  completely 
does  he  take  it  for  granted.  lie  ac- 
c<»pted,  as  a  thing  of  course,  the  noto- 
rious distinction  l)etween  the  per- 
cepti(»n  of  matter  and  matter  itwlf : 


and,  in  doing  so,  he  merely  followed  the 
example  of  all  preceding  psychologists. 
Tliese  two  points  being  established, 
—firsts  that  the  theory'  of  representa- 
tionism  neccssarilv  arises  out  of  an 

• 

analysis  of  the  perception  of  matter; 
and  secondly^  that  Reid  analysed  or 
accepted  the  analysis  of  this  fiict, — it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  l^eid,  so  far  from  having  over- 
thrown the  i'ei>TOsentative  theor}',  was 
himself  a  representationist.  His 
analysis  gave  him  more  than  he  bar- 
gained for.  He  wished  to  obtain  only 
one,  that  is,  only  a  proximate  object 
in  perception ;  but  his  analysis  neces- 
sarily gave  him  two :  it  gave  him  a 
remote  as  well  as  a  ])roximate  object. 
The  mental  mo<le  (►r  operation  wliicli 
he  calls  the  perception  of  matter,  and 
which  he  distinguishes  from  matter 
itself,  this,  in  his  ])hilosopliy,  is  the 
proximate  object  of  consciousness, 
and  is  precisely  equivalent  to  tho 
species,  i«hantasms,  and  rei>resenta- 
tions  of  the  older  psychology ;  tho 
real  existence,  matter  itself,  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  perception 
of  it,  this  is  the  i-eniote  object  of  the 
mind,  and  is  jn-ecisely  equivalent  to 
the  mediate  or  rei^iTsented  object  of 
the  older  psychology-.  He  and  the 
repre^sentationists,  moreover,  agree  in 
holding  that  the?  latter  is  the  object  of 
belief  rather  than  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  merits  of  Dr  Reid,  then,  as  a 
reformer  of  j  philosophy,  amount  in  our 
opinion  to  this :  —  he  was  among 
the  first  ♦  to  say  and  to  write  that  the 
representative  theor>'  of  perception 
was  false  and  erroneous,  and  was 
the  fountainhead  of  scepticism  and 
idealism.  Rut  this  admission  of  his 
merits  must  bo  accompanied  by  the 
qualification  that  he  adopted,  as  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  a  principle 
which  rendered  nugatory  all  his  pro- 
t<»tAtions.  It  is  of  no  use  to  disclaim 
aconclusi(m  if  we  accept  the  premises 
which  inevitably  lead  to  it.    Dr  Reid 


*  Among  thffrft,   lie  wns  not  the  first.  Berkeley  had  preceded  him  in  denouncing 

IPA*      ^-luivocally  the  wliolc  theory  of  repreFentationism.    The  reason  why  Berkeley 

^  the  credit  of  this  is,  because  his  perfornianco  is  eren  more  explicit  and 

his  promise.    He  made  do  phrase  about  refuting  the  theory — he  simply 

Reid  mid  the  business— but  Berkeley  did  it.    Tlie  two  greatest  and 

table  blunders  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  9re  probably  Reid's 

^t  Berkeley  was  a  representationist,  and  that  he  was  an  idealist ;  nnder- 

;he  word  idealitt,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  external  uni- 

ji  every  page  of  his  writings,  it  is  obvious  that  Berkeley  was  neither  the 

)  nor  the  other,  even  in  the  remotest  degree. 
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disclaimed  the  reprcseuttitivc  theory, 
but  he  embraced  its  premises,  nud  thus 
he  virtually  ratitied  the  couclusious 
of  the  very  system  wliich  he  clamuur- 
ously  denonuced.  In  his  language, 
he  is  opposed  to  representationism, 
but  in  his  doctrine,  he  lends  it  the 
strongest  sni)port,  hy  accepting  as  the 
foundation  of  his  ])iiiiosophy  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  ]HM*ception  of  matter. 

In  regard  to  tiie  second  end  which 
Dr  Rcid  is  supposed  to  have*  over- 
taken,— the  establishment  of  a  doc- 
trine of  intuitive  as  opf>osi»d  to  a 
doctrine  of  representative  percep- 
tion, it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  mnch. 
If  we  have  proved  him  to  be  a  rcpre- 
sentationist,  he  cannot  be  held  to  ))0 


proceed  to  examine  the  entangle- 
ments in  which  i*eason  gets  involved 
when  she  accepts  the  i)erception  of 
matter  not  in  its  natural  and  indis- 
soluble unity,  but  as  analysed  by 
philosophers  into  a  mental  and  a  mate- 
rial factor.  We  have  still  an  eye  to 
Dr  Keid.  lie  came  to  the  rescue  of 
reason — how  did  it  fare  with  hUn  in 
the  struggle  ? 

The  analvsis  so  often  refeiTcd  to 
affords  a  starting  point,  as  has  been 
sho\>ni,  to  representationism  :  it  is  also 
the  tap-root  of  scepticism  and  ideal- 
ism. Thesi*!  f<»ur  things  hang  together 
in  an  inevitable  sequence.  Sc(?pticism 
and  idealism  dog  representationism, 
and  repn^sentationism  dogs  the  ana- 


an  intuitionist.     Indeed,  a  doctrine  of    lysLs  of  the  i)erception  of  matter,  just 


Intuitive  perceptiim  is  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility upon  his  princi|>les.  A  doc- 
tiine  of  intuiticm  implies  that  the 
mind  in  ])erceiving  matter  has  only 
one,    namely,    a    ])roximate    object. 


as  obstinately  as  substance  is  dogged 
by  shadow.  More  explicitly  stated, 
the  order  in  which  they  move  is  this: 
— The  analysis  divides  the  pei'ccp- 
tion  of  matter  into  perception  and 


l^t  the  analysis  of  the  jKjrception  of    matter — two  separate  things.     Upon 


matter  always  yields  as  its  result,  a 
remote  as  well  as  a  proximate  object. 
The  proximate  object  is  the  percep- 
tion— the  remote  object  is  the  reality. 
And  thus  the  analysis  of  the  given 
fact  necessarily  renders  abortive 
cveiy  endeavour  to  construct  a  doc- 
trine of  intuitive  perception.  The  at- 
tempt must  end  in  representationism. 
The  onlv  basis  for  a  doctrine  ot  iirtui- 
tive  perception  which  will  never  give 
way,  is  a  resolute  forbearance  from 
all  analvsis  of  the  fact.  Do  not  tarn- 
per  with  it,  and  you  are  safe. 
Such  is  the  judgment  whieli  we  are 


this,  representationism  declares,  that 
the  perception  is  the  i)roximate  and 
that  the  matter  is  the  remote  ob- 
ject of  the  mind.  Then  scepticism 
declares,  that  the  existence  of  the 
matter  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  i>erception  is  problematical,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  direct  object  of 
consciousness,  and  is  c^nseciuently 
hypothetical.  And,  last  of  all,  ideal- 
ism takes  up  the  ball  and  declares^ 
that  this  hypothetical  matter  is  not 
only  ]iroblematical,  but  that  it  is  non- 
existent. These  are  the  perplexities 
which  rise  up  to   embarrass  reason 


reluctantly  compelled  to  ])ronounce  om    whenever  she  is  weak  enough  to  ac- 


tlie  philosophy  of  J  )r  Reid  in  reference 
to  its  two  cardinal  claims — the  refu- 
tation of  the  ideal  theory,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  truer  doctrine — 
a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception. 
In  neither  of  these  undertakings  do 
we  think  that  he  has  succeeded,  and 
we  have  exhibited  the  grounds  of  our 
opinion.  We  do  not  blame  him 
for  this :  he  simply  missed  his  way  at 
the  outset,  liepresentationism  could 
not  possibly  be  avoided,  neither  could 
intuitiouism  be  possibly  fallen  in 
with,  on  the  analytic  road  which  he 
took. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
consideration  of  the  psychological  or 
analytic  doctrine  of  perception.    Wo 


cept  from  philosophers  their  analysis 
of  the  i>erception  of  matter.  They 
arc  only  the  just  punishment  of  her 
infatuated  facility.  But  what  has 
Keid  done  to  extricate  reason  from 
her  embarrassments  ? 

We  must  remember  that  Rcid  com- 
menced with  analysis,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  embraced  representa- 
tionism,— in  its  spirit,  if  not  ix)si- 
tively  in  its  letter.  But  how  did  ho 
evade  the  fangs  of  scepticism  and 
idealism — to  say  nothing  of  destroy- 
ing— these  sleuth -houn(is  which  on 
this  road  were  sure  to  be  down  upon 
his  track  the  moment  they  got  wind 
of  him  ?  We  put  the  question  in  a  less 
figurative  form,  —  When  sceptidsm 
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and  idealism  doubted  or  denied  the 
independent  existence  of  matter,  how 
did  Reid  vindicate  it?  He  faced 
about  and  appealed  boldly  to  our  in-^ 
stinctive  and  irresistible  belief  in  its 
independent  existence. 

The  crisis  of  the  strife  centres  in 
this  appeal.  In  itself,  the  appeal  is 
perfectly  competent  and  legitimate. 
But  it  may  be  met,  on  the  part  of  the 


which  man  really  believes  in  shall 
be  explained  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  metaphysical  solution  of  the 
problem — perhaps  sooner.  Mean- 
while we  remai'k  that  Dr  Reid^s  ap« 
peal  to  the  conviction  of  common 
sense  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
matter /?cr  se^  is  rebutted,  and  in  our 
opinion  triumphantly,  by  the  denial 
on  the  part  of  scepticism  and  idealism 


sceptic  and  idealist,  by  two  modes  of    that  any  such  belief  exists.     Scep- 


tactic.  The  one  tactic  is  weak,  and 
gives  an  easy  triumph  to  Dr  Reid  : 
the  other  is  more  formidable,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  lays  him  prostrate. 

The  first  Sceptical  Tactic,  In 
answer  to  Dr  Reid's  appeal,  the 
sceptic  or  idealist  may  say,  "  Doubt- 
less we  Iiave  a  belief  in  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  matter;  but  this  be- 
lief is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  an 
insufficient  guarantee  for  that  which 
it  avouches.  It  docs  not  follow  that 
a  thing  is  tnie  because  wo  instinc- 
tively believe  it  to  be  true.  It  does 
not  follow  that  matter  exists  because 
we  cannot  but  believe  it  to  exist. 
You  must  prove  its  existence  by  a 
better  argument  than  mere  belief." — 
This  mode  of  meeting  the  appeal 
we  hold  to  be  pure  trifling.  We  join 
issue  with  Dr  Reid  in  maintain- 
ing that  our  natm-e  is  not  rooted  in 
delusion,  and  that  the  primitive  con- 
victions of  common  sense  must  be 
accepted  as  infallible.  If  the  sceptic 
admits  that  we  have  a  natural  belief 


ticism  and  idealism  not  only  deny  the 
independent  existence  of  matter,  but 
they  deny  that  any  man  believes  in 
the  independent  existence  of  matter. 
And  in  this  denial  they  are  most  in- 
dubitably right.  For  observe  what 
such  a  belief  requires  as  its  condition. 
A  man  must  disengage  in  thought,  a 
tree,  for  instance,  Irom  the  thought 
of  all  perception  of  it,  and  then  he 
must  believe  in  its  existence  thus  dis* 
engaged.  If  he  has  not  disengaged,  in 
his  mind,  the  tree  from  its  perception, 
(from  its  present  perception,  if  the 
tree  be  before  Iiim — from  its  remem- 
bered peix^ption,  if  it  bo  not  before 
him,)  he  cannot  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tree  disengaged  from  its 
perception ;  for  the  tree  is  not  disen- 
gaged from  its  perception.  But  un- 
less he  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
tree  disengaged  from  its  perception, 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  tree, — in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tree  per  se.  Now,  can 
the  mind  by  any  effort  effect    this 


in    the    independent    existence    of    disengagement?     The  thing  is    an 


matter,  there  is  an  end  to  him :  Dr 
Reid's  victory  is  secure.  This  first 
tactic  is  a  feeble  and  mistaken 
manoeuvre. 

llie  Second  Sceptical  Tactic,  This 
position  is  not  so  easily  turned.  The 
stronghold  of  the  sceptic  and  idealist 
is  this:  they  deny  the  primitive  be- 
lief to  which  Dr  Reid  appeals  to  be 
the  fact.  It  is  not  true,  they  say, 
that  any  man  believes  in  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  matter.  A^d  this  is 
perfectly  obvious  the  moment  that  it 
is  explained.  Matter  in  its  independent 
existence,  matter  per  se^  is  matter 
disengaged  in  thought  from  all  per- 
ception of  it  present  or  remembered. 
Now,  does  any  man  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  matter?  Unques- 
tionably not.  No  man  by  any  pos- 
sibility can.     What  the  matter  is 


absolute  impossibility.  The  oofidi- 
tion  on  which  the  belief  hinges  can- 
not be  purified,  and  consequently  the 
belief  itself  cannot  be  entertained. 

People  have,  then,  no  belief  m  the 
independent  existence  of  matter — that 
is,  in  the  existence  of  matter  en- 
tirely denuded  of  perception.  This- 
point  being  proved,  what  becomes  of 
Dr  Reid^s  appeal  to  this  belief  in  sup- 
port of  matter's  independent  exist- 
ence ?  It  has  not  only  no  force ;  it 
has  no  meaning.  This,  second  tactic 
is  invincible,  ^cpticism  and  ideaUsm 
are  i)erfectly  in  the  right  when  they 
refuse  to  accept  as  the  guarantee  of 
independent  matter  a  belief  which 
itself  has  no  manner  of  existence. 
How  can  they  be  vanquished  by  an 
appeal  to  a  nonentity? 

A  question  may  here  be  raised.    If 
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the  belief  in  question  be  not  the  fact, 
what  has  hitherto  prevented  seep- 
iidsm  from  putting  a  final  extin- 
guisher on  Reid's  appeal  by  proving 
that  no  such  belief  exists?  Avery 
«nfficient  reason  has  prevented  scep- 
ticism from  doing  this — from  ex- 
plicitly extinguishing  the  appeal. 
There  is  a  division  of  labour  in  specu- 
lation as  well  as  in  other  pursuits. 
It  is  the  sceptic's  business  simply  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  belief:  it  is 
no  part  of  his  business  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  of  his  denial.  We  have  ex- 
plained these  grounds ;  but  were  the 
sceptic  to  do  this,  he  would  be  tra- 
velling out  of  his  vocation.  Observe 
how  the  case  stands.  The  reason 
why  matter  per  se  is  not  and  cannot 
be  believed  iu,  is  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  thought  to  disengage  matter 
from  perception,  and  consequently  it 
is  impossible  for  thought  to  believe  in 
the  disengaged  existence  of  matter. 
The  matter  to  bo  believed  in  is  not 
diseugajged  from  the  perception,  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  believed  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  perception.  But  un- 
less it  be  believed  to  be  disengaged  from 
the  perception,  it  cannot  be  believed  to 
exist  per  se.    In  short,  as  we  have 


has  admitted  the  diaeogagement.  He 
therefore  cannot  now  retract :  and  he 
has  no  wish  to  retract  His  special 
mission — his  only  object  is  to  con- 
found the  principle  which  he  has 
accepted  by  means  of  the  reaction  of 
its  consequence.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence which  ensnes  when  the 
analysis  of  the  perception  of  matter 
is  admitted  Is  the  extinction  of  aU 
belief  in  the  existence  of  matter.  The 
analysis  gives  us  a  kind  of  matter  to 
believe  in  to  which  no  belief  corres- 
ponds. The  sceptic  is  content  with 
pronouncing  this  to  be  the  fact  with- 
out going  into  its  reason.  It  is  not 
his  business  to  correct,  by  a  direct  ex-' 
posure,  the  error  of  the  principle  wludi 
the  dogmatist  lays  down,  and  whioh 
he  accepts.  The  analysis  is  the 
psychologist's  afOeur ;  let  him  look  to 
it.  Were  the  sceptic  to  make  it  his, 
he  would  emerge  fh>m  the  sceptical 
crisis,  and  pass  into  a  new  stage  of 
speculation.  He,  indeed,  subverts  it 
indirectly  by  a  redttcHo  ad  abawrdwm* 
But  he  does  not  »ay  that  he  subverts 
it — he  leaves  the  orthodox  proposer 
of  the  principle  to  find  that  out. 

Reid  totally  misconceived  the  na- 
ture of  scepticism  and  idealism  in 


already    said,    the    impossibility   of    theur  bearings  on  this  problem.    Ho 


complying  with  the  amdition  of  the 
belief  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
sceptic  denies  the  existence  of  the  be- 
lief. But  the  sceptic  is  himself  de- 
barred from  producing  these  grounds. 
Why?  Because  their  exhibition 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  rejection 


regarded  them  as  habits  of  thought — 
as  dispositions  of  mind  peculiar  to 
certaui  individuals  of  vexations  cha- 
racter and  unsound  principles,  instead 
of  viewing  them  as  catholic  eras  In 
the  development  of  all  genuine  specu- 
lative thinking.     In  his  ^es  th^ 


of  the  principle  which  he  has  accepted    wero  snljective  crotchets  hmited  to 


at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  and 
dogmatic  psychologist.  That  prin- 
ciple is  the  analysis  so  often  spoken 
•of— the  separation,  namely,  of  the  per- 
ception of  matter  into  i)erception  and 
matter  per  se.  Tlio  sceptic  accepts 
this  anal3rsis.  His  business  is  simply 
•to  accept^  not  to  discover  or  scrutinise 
principles.  Having  accepted  the 
analysis,  he  then  denies   that  any 


some,  and  not  objective  crises  com- 
mon to  all,  who  think.  He  made  per^ 
sonal  matters  of  them — a  thing  not  to 
be  endured.  For  histance,  in  dealing 
with  Hume,  he  conceived  thai  the 
scepticism  whidi  confironted  him  In 
the  pages  of  that  great  genius,  was 
Hymens  scepticism,  and  was  not  the 
scepticism  of  human  nature  at  large, — 
was  not  his  own  scepticism  just  as 


belief  attaches  to  the   existence  of  much  as  it  was  Hume*s.     His  soul, 

matter  per  se.     In  this  he  is  quite  so   he  thought,  was  free  fhmi  the 

Tight.     But  lie  cannot,  consistently  obnoxious  i&w,  merely  because  hie 

witli  his  calling,  exhibit  the  ground  anatomy,    shallower    than    Hume*s, 

of  his  dcniid ;  for  this  ground  is,  as  refhsed  to  lay  it  baro.    With  such 

we  have  shown,  the  impossibility  of  views  it  was  impossible  for  Reid  to 

performing  the  analysis,— of  eflfecting  eliminate  scepticism  and  idealism  from 

the  requisite   disengagement.      But  philosophy.   These  foes  are  the  foes  of 

the  sceptic  has  accept^  the  analysis,  each  man^s  own  house  and  heart,  and 
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nothing  can  be  made  of  them  if  we 
attack  them  in  the  person  of  another. 
Ultimately  and  fairly  to  get  rid  of 
them,  a  man  must  first  of  all  thoroughly 
digest  them,  and  take  >them  up  into 
the  vital  circulation  of  his  own  reason. 
The  only  way  of  putting  them  back  is 
by  carrying  them  forwanl. 

From  having  never  properly  secreted 
scepticism  and  idealism  in  his  own 
mind,  Reid  fell  into  the  commisBlon 
of  one  of  the  gravest  en*ors  of  which 
a  philosopher  can  be  guilty.  lie  fal- 
sified the  fact  in  regard  to  our  primi- 
tive beliefs — a  thing  which  the  obnox- 
ious systems  against  which  he  was 
fighting  never  did.  He  conceived  that 
scepticism  and  idealism  called  in 
question  a  fact  which  was  counte- 
nanced by  a  natural  belief;  accord- 
ingly, he  confronted  their  denial  with 
the  allegation  that  the  disputed  fact — 
the  existence  of  matter  per  se — was 
guaranteed  by  a  primitive  conviction 
of  our  nature.  But  this  fact  receives 
no  support  from  any  such  source. 
There  is  no  belief  in  the  whole  reposi- 
tory of  the  mind  which  can  be  fitted  on 
to  the  existence  of  matter  denuded 
of  all  perception.  Therefore,  in  main- 
taining the  contrar}',  Reid  falsified 
the  fact  in  regard  to  our  prijnitive 
convictions — in  regard  to  those  prin- 
cii)les  of  common  sense  which  lie  pro- 
fessed to  follow  as  his  guide.  This 
was  a  serious  slip.  The  rash  stop 
which  he  here  took  plunged  him  into  a 
much  deeper  error  than  that  of  the 
sceptic  or  idealist.  They  err*  in 
common  with  him  in  accepting  as 
their  starting-point  the  analysis  of  the 
perception  of  matter.  He  errs,  by 
himself,  in  maintaining  that  there  is 
a  belief  where  no  belief  exists. 

But  do  not  scepticism  and  idealism 
doubt  matter's  existence  aUajether, 
or  deny  to  it  any  kind  of  existence  ? 
Certainly  they  do;  and  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  from  which  they 
start  they  must  do  this.  The  only 
•kiml  of  matter  which  the  analysis  of 
the  perception  of  matter  yields,  is 
matter  per  se.  The  existence  of  such 
matter  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  alto- 


gether uncountenanced  either  by  con- 
sciousness or  belief.  -But  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  matter  in  the  field.  We 
must  therefore  either  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  per  «e,  or  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  existenceofnomatter  what- 
ever. We  do  not,  and  we  cannot  believe 
in  the  existenceof  matterjwcr  «c;  there- 
fore, we  cannot  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  at  all.  This  is  not 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  closely  conse- 
quential. 

But  why  not,  it  may  be  said — ^why 
not  cut  the  knot,  and  set  the  question 
at  rest,  by  admitting  at  once  •  that 
every  man  does^  popularly  speakings 
believe  in  the  existence  of  matter^  and 
that  he  practically  walks  in  the  light 
of  that  belief  during  every  moment  of 
his  life  ?  This  observation  tempts  us 
into  a  digression,  and  we  shall  yield 
to  the  temptation.  The  problem  of 
perception  admits  of  being  treats  in 
three  several  ways  :  Jirst^  we  may 
ignore  it  altogether, — we  may  refuse  ta 
entertain  it  at  all ;  or,  secondly^  we  may 
discuss  it  in  the  manner  just  proposed 
— we  may  lay  it  down  as  gospel  that 
every  man  does  believe  in  the  existence 
of  matter,  and  acts  at  all  times  upon 
this  conviction,  and  we  may  expa- 
tiate diffusely  over  these  smooth 
truths ;  or,  thirdly^  we  may  follow  and 
contemplate  the  subtle  and  often  per- 
plexed windings  which  reason  takes  in 
working  her  way  through  the  prob- 
lem— a  problem  which,  though  appa- 
rently clearer  than  the  noonday  sun, 
is  really  darker  thnn  the  mysteries  of 
Erebus.  In  short,  we  may  speculate 
the  problem.  In  grappling  with  it, 
we  may  tnist  ourselves  to  the  mighty 
current  of  thinhing^  with  all  its  whirling 
eddies,  —  certain  that  if  our  thinking 
be  genuine  objective  thinking,  which 
deals  with  nothing  but  ascertained 
facts — it  y\\\\  bring  us  at  last  into  the 
haven  of  truth.  We  now  propose  to 
consider  which  of  these  modes  of 
treating  the  problem  is  the  best ;  we 
shall  begin  by  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  second^  for  it  was  this  which 
brought  us  to  a  stand,  and  seduced  us 
into  the  present  digression. 


*  They  err, — This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  error.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  sceptic  at  least  to  accept  the  principles  generally  rccogniiied^  and  to  develop  their 
conclasions,  however  absard  or  revolting.  If  the  principles  are  fklse  to  begin  witb^ 
that  is  no  fault  of  his,  but  of  those  at  whose  hands  he  received  them. 
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Ii«,  no  donbt,  perfiecHy  true,  tbit 
^m  «U  bdiere  in  tbe  existooQe  ^ 
auEtter,  and  tkat  we  «U  act  up  to  thm 
Mkf.  But  Borely  thst  stetemfiiit  is 
aot  A  thing  to  be  ptnt  ittto  A  book  jod 
sold,  B  is  not  even  a  thing  whieh 
one  man  i&  entitled  to  tell  graUntmitlif 
to  another  nan  who  knows  it  juat  as 
well  ai  he  does.  It  must  be  admitted 
vpon  a  mameitt-^  reflection,  that  to 
oonmmnicate  such  iufonnatum  is  to 
trifle  with  people's  patienoe  in  an 
intoleniUe  degree,  is  to  trespass  matt 
abominaUy  upon  public  or  npon  pri- 
mte  indulgence.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say,  when  we  find  tlus  kiii4  lof 
tmth,  not  «ily  gcavely  imparted,  hat 
Tshemently  xdteiatiBd  and  enforaad 
by  sdentififi  men,as  it  is  in  the  pagas 
of  Dr  Reid  and  other  oelehralied  «l- 
pounders  of  the  philosophy  of  tiie 
homan  mind?  We  shall  only  say, 
that  the  economy  of  sdfinee  is  tos 
mdentood  than  that  of  commence 
and  that  while  material  articles,  jaah 
as  air  and  sunshine,  whieh  are  acoas- 
aible  to  all,  are  for  that  season  ex- 
dnded  from  the  maiket  of  .trade,  many 
iBteUeetual  wares,  which  are  at  tettst 
equally  aecesaible,  ace  most  pr^^- 
teroQsly  permitted  to  have  a  plai^  in 
the  market  ^f  science.  Such  waxes 
aze  the  instinctive  principles  of  Dr 
Beid.  To  inform  a  man  that  the 
material  univeise  exists,  and  that,  he 
believes  in  its  exiatenoe,  is  to  tttkAiw 
granted  that  he  is  an  idiot. 

The  circumstance  whichiod  the  pbi- 
loBophers  of-  Common  Sense  to  tcattc 
in  tlus  kind  of  article,  was  perhap 
the  notion  ihat  tenths  had  a  value  m 
eomnmrnoation  in  proportion  to  their 
iaqwrkmoe  to  mankind.  Bsit  that  is . 
a  most  mistaken  idea.  The  most  jha* 
portant  truths  have  absolutely  JU) 
Ti^e  in  communtcation.  The  truth 
that  ^^  eadi  of  us  exists'^— 4he  tiath 
^^  that  each  of  us  is  the  same  person  to- 
day that  he  was  yestesday,"  the  truth 
that  ^^  a  material  universe  exists,  and 
that  we  believe  in  its  existence,"-^:dl 
these  are  most  inmx>rtant  truths  — 
most  important  things  to  know.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  we  oonld  get  on 
without  this  knowledge.  Yet  titiey 
ace  not  wort^  4me  straw  in  oommui- 
catioD.  Andw\hynot?  Just  for  the 
aame  reason  that  atmospheric  ah*, 
though  absolutely  i&diapenaaUe  to< 


exiatencef  has  no  value  whatever  in 
exchange — this  reason  being  that  we 
can  get,  and  have  already  KOt,  both 
the  ahr  and  the  truths,  in  unlhnited 
abandanoe  &r  nothing,  —  and  thaidsa 
to  DO  man.  yfhyfum  a  man  whathe 
has  already  ^ei  to  his  hearths  content- 
why  imph  hun  what  he  already  knmpt 
even  io  equation? 

It  ianotils  inqwrtanoe,  then,  wfajch 
contiBtB  npaa.  truth  its  value  incam* 
munication.  In  other  wiords,  it  ia  a 
most  superfluous  civi^y  &r  eve  man 
to  impart  traih  to  another,  BtsU^j 
becauae  it  hiq[4>ens  to  be  impoxtam. 
If  the  important  truth  be  already  per- 
fectly weU  known  to  the  recipient,  and 
if  the  impartar  itf  it  is  aware  that  ths 
recipient  knows  it  just  as  well  as  ha 
does, — ^^  Jihaak  joxkfin-  mMng  **  is,  we 
think,  the  mUdeat  r^y  that  ooidd  he 
made  in  the  circumatanoes.  ThejGNt 
is,  that  tilie  value  of  truth  is  meaannad 
by  precisely  the  sanie  atandacd  «hiah 
det^fltiineBtbd  value  of  wfiidth.  This 
stands rtl  is  in  nrither  ease  the  hn- 
portanoe  of  the  articjte, — it  is  alwijw 
Its  difficulty  of  attainment,  ^its  ooit 
of  prodnctioD.  Has  Ifiibawr  bean  ax- 
pendad  on  its  fimnation  or  aoqnisitiQa ; 
then  the  artide,  if  a  material  com- 
modity, has  a  vfliae  iiii  exchangfn-ifa 
truth,  it  has  a  value  in  communica- 
tion. Has  no  labonr  heen  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  has  Katiufi  herself  te- 
aished  it  to  evaiy  hvaom  beiitt  in 
overflowing  ahandance,  then  the  thii^ 
is  altogether  destitute  of  excbaoge- 
value  — arhether  it  be  an  article  of 
matter  or  of  mind.  Ko  mm  oaai 
without  iii4>ertinenGe,  transmit  wt 
convey  swih  a  oammodily  to  hia 
neighbomr. 

If  this  be  the  iaw  on  the  suti^oot^ 
(and  we  conceive^ that  it  must  be  so 
rulod)  it  s^es  the  question  as  to  the 
M0QiM/*mode  of  dealing  with  the  proh» 
lem  of  perception.  It  establishes  tibe 
point  that  this  method  of  treating  Ihe 
problem  is  not  to  be  permitted,  it  ja 
taboQtd  by  the  very  juaturo  of  things. 
Au:  and  sun^lne  are  excellent  and 
most  important  articles,  bat  they 
,ajee  not  thuigs  to  carry  to  market 
in  bottles,  —  because  no  labour 
is  required  to  produce  thcmi,  and 
because  they  are  the  gratuitous  and 
abundant  yixx^&ciy  of  every  living 
soul.   Jn  the  same  way,  the  existonce 
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of  a  material  universe  —  and  the  fact 
that  we  believe  in  its  existence — ^theso 
are  most  important  tmtlis ;  but  they 
are  not  things  to  take  to  market  in 
books,  and  for  a  like  reason.  They 
are  important  things  to  know^  but  they 
are  not  important  things  to  tell.  We 
conceive,  in  short,  that  Nature,  by  ren- 
dering these  and  similar  truths  un- 
reservedly patent  to  the  whole  human 
race,  has  affixed  to  them  her  own  con- 
traband, —  interdicting  tlieir  commu- 
nication ;  and  that  Dr  Keid,  in  making 
them  the  staple  of  his  publications, 
was  fighting  against  an  eternal  law. 
He  undertook  to  teach  the  world  cer- 
tain truths  connected  with  perception, 
which  by  his  own  admission  the  world 
already  knew  just  as  well  as  he  did — 
and  which  required  no  labour  for  their 
production.  This  way  of  going  to 
work  with  any  problem,  is  certainly 
not  the  best.  These  remarks  settle, 
we  think,  the  general  pretensions  of 
the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense. 
In  justice,  however,  to  this  philoso- 
phy, we  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  addu- 
ced the  evidence  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  six  witnesses,  whase 
testimony  goes  to  establish  that  it  is 
a  KTrjfM  €s  a€i — a  perpetual  possession, 
"  a  joj/  for  ever." 

'Fhcjirst  and  tfttrd  modes  of  dealing 
with  our  problem  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  mode  ignores  the 
problem  altogether,  it  refuses  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  this 
mode  is  the  best  of  the  three.  We 
will  not  say  that  it  is  not:  it  is  at  any 
rate  preferable  to  the  second.  But 
once  admit  that  philosophy  is  a  legi- 
timate occupation,  and  this  mode 
must  be  set  aside,  for  it  is  a  negation 
of  all  philosophy.  Every  thing 
depends  upon  this  admission.  But 
tlie  admission  is,  we  conceive,  a  point 
which  has  been  already,  and  long  ago 
decided.  Men  must  and  will  philo- 
sophise. That  being  the  case,  the 
only  alternative  left  is,  that  wo  should 
discuss  the  highest  problem  of  philo- 
sophy hi  the  terms  of  the  tfiird  mode 
proposed.  We  have  called  this  the 
speculative  method — which  means 
nothing  more  than  that  we  should 
expend  upon  the  investigation  the 
uttermost  toil  and  application  of 
thought;  and  that  we  sh(mld  estimate 


the  truths  which  we  arrive  at,  not  by 
the  scale  of  theur  importance,  but  by 
the  scale  of  their  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, —  of  their  cost  of  production. 
Labour^  we  repeat  it,  is  the  standard 
which  measures  the  value  of  truth,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  wealth. 

A  still  more  cogent  argument  in 
favour  of  the  strictly  speculative 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  this.  The 
problem  of  perception  may  be  said  to 
be  a  reversed  problem.  What  ai-e  1  he 
means  in  every  other  problem,  arc  in 
this  problem  the  end — and  what  is  the 
end  in  every  other  problem,  is  in  this 
problem  the  means.  In  every  other 
problem  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  end  desiderated :  the  means  are  the 
thinking  requisite  for  its  solution.  But 
here  the  case  is  inverted.  In  our  problem 
the  desiderated  solution  is  the  means, 
the  end  is  the  development,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  creation  of 
speculative  thought — a  kind  of  thought 
different  altogether  from  ordinary 
popular  thinking.  "  Oh  I  then,"  some 
one  will  perhaps  exclaim,  **  after  all,  the 
whole  question  about  perception  re- 
solves it  into  a  mere  gymnastic  of  the 
mind."  Good  sir — do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying  ?  Do  you  think  that  the 
mind  itself  is  any  thing  except  a  mere 
gymnastic  of  the  mind.  If  you  do — 
you  are  most  deplorably  mistaken. 
Most  assuredly  the  mind  only  is  what 
tbemindc2t>e8.  The  existence  of  thought 
is  the  exercise  of  thought.  Now  if 
this  be  true,  there  is  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  treating  the 
problem  after  a  purely  speculative 
fashion.  The  problem  and  its  desired 
solution — these  are  only  the  means 
which  enable  a  new  species  of  think- 
ing, (and  that  the  very  highest,)  viz. 
speculative  thinking,  to  deploy  into 
existence.  This  deployment  Ls  the 
end.  But  how  can  this  end  be 
attained  if  we  check  the  speculative 
evolution  in  its  first  movements,  by 
throwing  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  apparently  Common  Sense  con- 
victions of  Dr  KeidV  We  use  the 
word  "apparently,"  because,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  problem,  the  apparently 
Common  Sense  oonvictions  of  Dr 
Reid,  are  not  the  really  Common  Sense 
convictions  of  mankind.  These  latter 
can  only  be  got  at  through  the  severest 
discipline  of  speculation. 
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Oar  final  answer,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion vrhhh  led  us  into  this  digression 
is  tiiis :  -  -  It  is  quite  tnie  that  the 
material  world  exists :  it  is  quite  true 
that  wo  believe  in  this  existence,  and 
always  act  in  conformity  with  our 
faith!!  "Whole  books  may  be  written 
in  confirmation  of  these  tniths.  They 
may  be  published  and  paraded  in  a 
manner  which  apparently  settles  the 
entire  problem  of  perception.  And 
yet  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  go  to 
work.  It  settles  nothing  but  what  all 
men,  women,  and  children  have 
already  settled.  The  tniths  thus  for- 
mally substantiated  were  produced 
without  an  efibrt  —  every  one  has 
already  got  from  Nature  at  least  as 
much  of  them  tin  he  cares  to  have ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  their  impor- 
tance may  be,  they  cannot,  with  any 
sort  of  propriety,  be  made  the  subjects 
of  conve^imce  from  man  to  man. 
We  must  either  leave  the  problem 
altogether  alone,  (a  thing,  however, 
which  we  should  have  thought  of 
w)oner,)  or  we  must  adopt  the  specu- 
lative treatment.  The  argument, 
moreover,  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  appears  to  render  this 
treatment  imperative ;  and  accordingly 
we  now  return  to  it,  after  our  some- 
what lengthened  digression. 

We  must  take  up  the  thread  of  our 
discourse  at  the  point  where  we  di'op- 
ped  it.  The  crisis  to  which  the  dis- 
<russion  had  conducted  us  was  this ; 
that  the  existence  of  matter  could  not 
be  believed  in  at  all.  The  psychologi- 
cal analysis  necessarily  lands  us  in 
this  conclusion :  for  the  psychological 
analysis  gives  us,  for  matter,  nothing 
but  matter  per  se.  But  matter  per  se 
is  what  no  man  does  or  can  believe  in. 
We  are  reluctant  to  reiterate  the 
proof;  but  it  is  this :  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  matter  />er  se  is  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  matter  liberated 
from  perception ;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  matter  libe- 
rated from  perception,  for  no  power 
of  thinking  will  liberate  matter  from 
perception  ^Hherefore,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  matt<;r  per  se. 
This  argument  admits  of  being  exhi- 
bited in  a  still  more  forcible  form. 
We  commence  with  an  illustration. 
If  a  man  believes  that  a  thing  exists 
OS  one  thing,  he  cannot  believe  that 
this  same   thing  exists  as  another 
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thing.  For  instance,  if  a  man  believes 
that  a  tree  exists  as  a  tree,  he  cannot 
believe  that  it  exists  as  a  house. 
Apply  this  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If 
a  man  believes  that  matter  exists  as 
a  thing  not  disengaged  from  percep- 
tion, he  cannot  believe  that  it  exists 
as  a  thing  disengaged  from  perception. 
Now,  thei*e  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
onfy  kind  of  matter  in  which  man 
believes  is  matter  not  disengaged  from 
perception.  lie  therefore  cannot  be- 
lieve in  matter  disengaged  from  per- 
ception. Plis  mind  is  already  pre- 
occupied by  the  belief  that  matter  is 
this  one  tiling^  and,  therefore,  he  can- 
not believe  that  it  is  that  other  thing. 
His  faith  is,  in  this  instance,  forestalled, 
just  as  much  as  his  faith  is  forestalled 
from  believing  that  a  tree  is  a  house, 
when  he  already  believes  that  it  is  a  tree. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons, 
then,  why  we  cannot  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  at  all,  if  we  accept 
as  our  starting  i)oint  the  psychological 
analysis.  Tliis  analysis  gives  us,  for 
matter,  matter  per  se.  But  matter 
per  se  cannot  be  believed  in ;  1st,  be- 
cause the  condition  on  which  the  be- 
lief depends  cannot  be  complied  with ; 
and,  2dly,  because  the  matter  whidi 
we  a/rea/iy  believe  in  is  something  quite 
difibrent  from  matter  per  se.  In  try- 
ing to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
matter  per  ««,  we  always  find  that  wo 
are  believing  in  thejexistence  of  some- 
thing else^  namely,  in  the  existence  of 
matter  cum  perceptione.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  ]>sychological  analysis  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this  matter,  which  is 
something  else  than  matter  per  se. 
The  psychological  analysis  does  its 
best  to  annihilate  it.  It  gives  us  no- 
thing but  matter  per  se^  —  a  thing 
which  neither  is  nor  can  be  believed 
in.  We  are  thus  prevented  from  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  any  kind  of 
matter.  In  a  word,  the  psychological 
analysis  of  the  perception  of  matter 
necessarily  converts  all  those  who  em- 
brace it  into  sceptics  or  idealists. 

In  this  predicament  what  shall  we 
do?  Shall  we  abandon  the  analysis 
as  a  treacherous  principle,  or  shall  we, 
with  Dr  Beid,  make  one  more  stand 
in  its  defence?  In  order  that  the 
analysis  may  have  fair  play  we  shall 
give  it  another  chance,  by  quoting  Mr 
Stewart's  exposition  of  Beid's  doctrine, 
which  must  be  regai*ded  as  a  perfectly 
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ikithful  representation : — "  Dr  Reid," 
says  Mr  Stewart,  '*  was  the  first  per- 
son "who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
aside  all  tlic  common  hyjmthetical  lan- 
guage concerning  perception,  and  to 
exhibit  the  difficulty^  in  aU  its  magni- 
tude, by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact. 
To  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
this  statement  amount?  Merely  to 
this ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed  that 
certain  impressions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  sense,  by  external  objects, 
are  foUoicetl  by  corresponding  sensa- 
tions, and  that  these  sensations, 
Srhich  have  no  more  resemblance  to 
e  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words 
of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they 
denote,)  are  fbllon:>ed  by  a  perception 
of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are 
made ; — that  all  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess are  equally  incomprehensible."* 
There  are  at  least  two  points  which 
are  well  worthy  of  being  attended  to 
in  this  quotation.  Firsts  Mr  Stewart 
Bays  that  Held  ''exhibited  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  problem  of  perception,  in 
all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact."  What  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  this ;  that  Keid 
stated,  indeed,  the  fact  correctly — 
namely,  that  external  objects  give  rise 
to  sensations  and  perceptions,  but 
that  still  his  statement  did  not  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  the  business,  but, 
by  his  own  admission,  left  the  dilK- 
cnlty  undiminished.  What  difficulty? 
The  ditficulty  as  to  how  external  ob- 
jects give  rise  to  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions. Keid  did  not  undertake  to 
settle  that  \mnt — a  wise  declinature, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr  Stewart. 
Now  Mr  Stewart,  understanding,  as 
he  did,  the  philosophy  of  causation, 
ought  to  have  known  that  every  diffi- 


the  mind  may  quibble  with  itself  for 
ever,  and  make  what  dilficulties  it 
pleases  in  this  way ;  but  there  1$  uo 
real  difficulty  in  the  case.  In  eousi- 
dering  any  secjuence,  we  always  know 
the  how  or  the  means  as  soon  as  we 
know  the  tliat  or  the  fact.  These 
means  may  be  more  proximate  or 
more  remote  means,  but  they  are  iu- 
yariably  given  either  proximately  or 
remotely  along  with  and  in  the  tact. 
As  soon  as  wo  know  tfiai  fire  explodes 
gunpowder,  wekuow/zott*  fire  explodes 
gunpowder,  —  for  fire  is  itself  the 
means  which  explodes  gunpowder, — 
the  Aow  by  which  it  is  ignited.  In 
the  same  w:ay,  {/'we  knew  that  matter 
gave  rise  to  peix*eption,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  as  to  how  it  did  so. 
Matter  "vvould  be  itself  the  means 
which  gave  rise  to  perception.  Wc 
conceive,  therefore,  that  Mr  Stewart 
did  not  consider  what  he  was  saying 
when  he  affirmed  that  Keid's  plain 
statement  of  facts  exhibited  the  dij^- 
cuUy  in  all  its  magnitude.  If  Keid's 
statement  be  a  statement  of  fact,  all 
difficulty  vanishes,  —  the  question  of 
perception  is  relieved  from  every 
species  of  perplexity.  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  perception  is  consequent  on  the 
presence  of  matter,  Keid  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  explained,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  mankind,  Aom?  perception 
is  brought  about.  Matter  is  itself  the 
means  by  which  it  is  brought  about. 

Secondly^  then — ^Is  it  tlio  fact  that 
matter  gives  rise  to  perception  ?  That 
is  the  question.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
these  two  things  stand  to  each  othei*^ 
in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent? Keid's  ''  plain  statement  of 
fact,"  as  reported  by  JMi*  Stewart, 
maintains  that  they  do.  Keid  lays 
it  down  as  a  fact,  that  perceptions 


culty  as  to  how  one  thing  gives  ripe  to    follow  sensations,  that  sensations ^o/- 


another,  is  i)urely  a  difficulty  of  the 
mind's  creation,  and  not  of  nature's 
making,  and  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
at  all.  Let  us  explain  this,  —  a  man 
says  he  knows  that  fire  explodes  gun- 
powder ;  but  he  does  not  know  how  or 
by  what  means  it  does  this.  Suppose, 
then,  he  finds  out  the  means,  he  is 
still  just  where  he  was ;  he  must  again 
ask  how  or  by  what  means  these  dis- 
covered means  exj)lode  the  gunpow- 
der; and  so  on  ad  infinitum.     Now 


low  certsiin  impressions  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense  by  external  objects, 
which  stand  first  in  the  series.  The 
sequence,  then,  is  this — \st^  Keal  ex- 
ternal objects ;  2</,  Impressions  made 
on  our  organs  of  sense;  3</,  Sensa- 
tions ;  4i/i,  Pei-ccptions.  It  will  sim- 
plify the  discussion  if  wc  leave  «ut  of 
account  Nos.  2  and  3,  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  statement  that  real  ob- 
jects ])reccde  perceptions.  This  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fact— of  coniso  an  ob- 
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tervetl  f;ict ;  for  n  fact  can  with  no  sort 
of  propriety  Ix^  calliKl  a  fact,  unleHS 
some  person  or  other  lia^  obeerved  it. 
Reid  ^'  hiid  completely  anidc  all  the 
common  hy/Htthetictd  hinj[(uagc  con- 
cerning i)erception/'  His  plain  state- 
ment (so  says  Mr  Stewart)  contains 
nothing  but  facts — facts  established, 
of  course,  by  observati4»n.  It  is  a  fact 
of  observation  then,  acconlingto  Keid, 
that  real  objects  prece<le  ]M;rceptions ; 
that  perceptions  follow  when  real  ob- 
jects are  present.  Now,  when  a  man 
proclaims  as  fact  such  a  sequence  as 
this,  what  must  lie  Hrst  of  all  have 
done?  He  must  have  obseiTcd  the 
antecedent  before  it  was  followed  by 
the  consequent ;  he  must  have  ob- 
served the  cause  out  of  combination 
with  the  elfect ;  otherwise  his  state- 
ment is  a  pure  hypothesis  or  fiction. 
For  instance,  when  a  man  says  that  a 
shower  of  rain  (No.  1 ),  is  followed  by 
a  refreshed  vegetation  (No.  2),  hcmnst 
have  observed  Iwth  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
and  he  must  have  observed  them  as 
two  separate  things.  Hiul  he  never 
observed  any  thing  but  No.  2  (the  re- 
freshed vegetation),  he  might  form 
what  conjectures  he  iik^ased  in  regard 
to  its  antecedent,  but  he  never  could 
lay  it  down  as  an  observed  fact^  that 
this  antecedent  was  a  shower  of  rain. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  man  affirms 
it  to  be  a  fact  of  observation  (as  Dr 
Ileid  does,  accorduig  to  Stewart)  that 
material  objects  an' followed  by  per- 
ceptions, it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  his  statement  that  he 
should  have  observed  this  to  be  the 
case ;  that  he  should  have  obseiTcd 
material  objects  befon^  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  perceptions  ;  that  he  should 
have  observed  the  antecedent  separate 
from  the  consequent :  othei^wiso  his 
statement,  instead  of  being  compli- 
mented as  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
must  be  condemned  as  a  tortuous  state- 
ment of  hypothesis.  Unless  he  has 
observed  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  sequence, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  declare  that  this 
is  an  obser\-ed  sequence.  Now,  did 
Keid,  or  did  any  man   ever  observe 


rons.  No  man  can  obser\'e  matter 
prior  to  his  ]ierceptioii  of  it ;  for  his 
observation  of  it  preso])poses  his  i)er- 
ception  of  it.  Our  observation  of  mat- 
ter begins  absolutely  with  the  i)ercep- 
tion  of  it.  Obsen'ation  always  gives 
the  ix^rception  of  matter  as  the  Jirst 
term  in  the  sci'ies,  and  not  matter  it- 
self. To  pi*etend  (as  Keid  ami  Stew- 
art do)  that  obser\'ation  can  go  behind 
peiTeption,  and  lay  hold  of  matter  be- 
fore it  hiis  given  rise  to  perception — 
this  is  too  luilicrous  a  doctrine  to  bo 
even  mentioned ;  and  we  should  not 
have  alhided  to  it,  bat  for  the  coun- 
tenance which  it  has  received  fmni  tbo 
two  great  ai>08tles  of  common  souse. 

This  last  bold  attempt,  then,  on  tho 
part  of  lieid  and  Stewart  (for  Stewart 
adopts  the  doctrine  which  he  reports) 
to  prop  their  tottering  analysis  on  di- 
rect obser\'ation  and  experience,  must 
be  pronounced  a  failure.  Reid's  ^^  plain 
statement  of  fact"  is  not  a  true  state- 
ment of  observeii  fact ;  it  is  a  vicious 
statement  of  coiyecturefl  fact .  Obser- 
vation depones  to  the  existence  of  tbo 
perception  of  matter  as  the  fint  thium 
with  which  it  has  to  deal,  but  it  de- 
pones to  the  existence  of  notliiug  an- 
terior to  this. 

But  will  not  abstract  thinking  bear 
out  the  analysis  by  yielding  to  us  mat- 
ter/Mrr  se  as  a  legitimate  inference  of 
reason  V  No  ;  it  will  do  nothing  of  th(^ 
kind.  To  make  good  this  inference, 
obser\'e  what  abstract  thinking  must 
do.  It  must  bring  under  the  notico  of 
the  mind  matter  per  se  (No.  1)  as 
something  which  is  not  the  perception 
of  it  (No.  2)  :  b^t  whenever  thought 
tries  to  bring  No.  1  under  tho  notice 
of  the  mind,  it  is  No.  2  (or  the 
perception  of  matter)  which  inva- 
riably comes.  We  may  ring  for  No. 
1,  but  No.  2  always  answers  the 
bell.  We  may  labour  to  construe  a 
tree  per  se  to  the  mind,  but  what  we 
always  do  construe  to  the  mind  Is  the 
perception  of  a  tree.  What  we  want 
is  No.  1 ,  but  what  ^^'C  always  get  is 
No.  2.  To  unravel  the  thing  explicit- 
ly—the manner  in  which  we  impose 
matter  anteri4)r  to  his  jierception  of    upon  ourselves  is  this : — :As  cxplana- 


it  V  Had  K(4d  a  faculty  which  enabled 
him  to  catch  matter  before  it  had  passed 
into  perception?  Did  he  ever  observe  it, 
as  Iludibras  says,  **  undressed?"  Mr 
8tewai*t  implies  that  he  had  such  a  fa- 
culty.   But  the  notion  Ls  prcpoBte- 


tory  oi  the  perceptive  process,  we  con- 
strue to  our  minds  two  number  twos, 
and  one  of  these  we  call  No.  1.  For 
example,  we  have  the  perception  of  a 
tree  (No.  2);  we  wish  to  think  tho 
tree  itself  (No.  1)  as  that  whicli  gives 
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rise  to  the  perception.  But  this  No.  1 
is  merely  No.  2  over  again.  It  is 
thought  of  as  the  perception  of  a  tree, 
t.  c.  as  No.  2.  We  call  it  the  tree  it- 
self, or  No.  1 ;  but  we  tliink  it  as  the 
perception  of  the  tree,  or  as  No.  2. 
The  first  or  e^cplanatory  term  (the 
matter  per  se)  is  merely  a  repetition 
in  thought  (though  called  by  a  (lifter- 
ent  name)  of  the  second  term — the 
term  to  be  explained — viz.  the  percep- 
tion of  matter.  Abstract  thinking, 
then,  equally  with  direct  obser^^ation, 
refuses  to  lend  any  support  to  the  ana- 
lysis ;  for  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
analysed  when  it  is  merely  multiplied 
or  repeated,  which  is  all  that  abstract 
thinking  does  in  regard  to  the  percep- 
tion of  matter.  The  matter  per  ««, 
Tvhich  abstract  thinking  supposes  that 
it  separates  from  the  perception  of 
matter,  is  merely  an  iteration  of  the 
perception  of  matter. 

Our  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
analysis  of  the  perception  of  matter 
into  the  two  things,  perception  and 
matter  (the  ordinarj'  psychological 
principle),  must,  on  all  accounts,  be 
abandoned.  It  Lh  both  treacherous 
and  impracticable. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
metaphysical  solution  of  the  problem, 
we  shall  gather  up  into  a  few  sentences 
the  reasonings  which  in  the  preceding 
discussion  are  diffused  over  a  consider- 
able surface.  The  ordinary,  or  psy- 
chological doctrine  of  perception,  re- 
poses upon  an  analysis  of  the  percep- 
tion of  matter  into  two  separate  things, 
— a  modification  of  our  minds  (the  one 
thing)  consequent  on  the  presence  of 
matter  per  se,  which  is  the  other 
thing.  This  analysis  inevitably  leads 
to  a  theory  of  representative  percep- 
tion, because  it  yields  as  its  result  a 
proximate  and  a  remote  object.  It 
is  the  essence  of  representationism  to 
recognise  both  of  these  as  instrumental 
in  perception.  But  representationism 
leads  to  scepticism — for  it  is  possible 
that  the  remote  or  real  object  (matter 
per  se),  not  being  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness, may  not  be  instinimental  in 
the  process.  Scepticism  doubts  its 
instrumentality,  and,  doubting  its  in- 
stmmentality,  it,  of  course,  doubts  its 
existence ;  for  not  being  an  object  of 
consciousness,  its  existence  is  only 
postulated  in  order  to  account  for 
fiomethiug  which  is  an  object  of  con- 


sciousness, viz.  perception.  If,  there* 
fore,  we  doubt  that  matter  has  any 
hand  in  bringing  about  perception,  we, 
of  course,  doubt  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. This  scepticism  does.  Idealism 
denies  its  insti-umentality  and  exist- 
ence. In  these  circumstances  what 
does  Dr  Ileid  do?  He  admits  that  mat- 
ter per  se  is  not  an  object  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  he  endeavours  to  save  its 
existence  by  an  appeal  to  our  natural 
and  irresistible  belief  in  its  existence. 
But  scepticism  and  idealism  doubt  and 
deny  the  existence  of  matter  per  se, 
not  merely  because  it  is  no  object  of 
consciousness,  but,  moreover,  because 
it  is  no  object  of  belief.  And  in  this 
they  are  perfectly  right.  It  is  no  ob- 
ject of  belief.  DrReid's  appeal,  there- 
fore, goes  for  nothing.  He  has  put 
into  the  witness-box  a  nonentity.  And 
scepticism  and  idealism  are  at  any 
rate  for  the  present  reprieved.  But 
do  not  scepticism  and  idealism  go  still 
further  in  their  denial — do  they  not 
extend  it  from  a  denial  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  perse,  to  a  denial  in 
the  existence  of  matter  altogether? 
Yes,  and  they  must  do  this.  They 
can  only  deal  with  the  matter  which 
the  psychological  analysis  affords.  The 
only  kind  of  matter  which  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  aftbrds  is  matter  per 
se,&iid  it  afibrds  this  as  all  matter 
whatsoever.  Therefore,  in  denying 
the  existence  of  matter  per  se,  scepti- 
cism and  idealism  must  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  out  and  out.  This, 
then,  is  the  legitimate  terminus  to 
which  the  accepted  analysis  conducts 
us.  We  are  all,  as  we  at  present 
stand,  either  sceptics  or  idealists, 
every  man  of  us.  Shall  the  analysis, 
then,  be  given  up  ?  Not  if  it  can  bo 
substantiated  by  any  good  plea :  for 
trutJi  must  be  accepted,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may.  Can  the 
analysis,  then,  be  made  good  either  by 
observation  or  by  reasoning, — tho 
only  competent  authorities,  now  that 
belief  has  been  declared  ^r«  de  combat  f 
Stewart  says  that  Reid  made  it  good  by 
means  of  du'ect  obsei'vation ;  but  the 
claim  is  too  ridicoloos  to  be  listened  to 
for  a  single  instant.  We  have  also 
shown  that  reasoning  is  incompetent  to 
make  out  and  support  the  analysis ;  and 
therefore  our  conclusion  is,  that  it  falls 
to  the  ground  as  a  thing  altogether 
impracticable  as  well  as  false,  and 
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that  the  attempt  to  re-cstabUsh  it 
ought  never,  on  any  account,  to  be 
renewed  

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  ex- 
position of  the  psychological  or  ana- 
lytic solution  of  the  problem  of  per- 
ception, that  we  have  bat  little  space 
to  spare  for  the  discnssion  of  fte 
metaphysical  doctrine.  We  shall 
unfold  it  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

The  principle  of  the  metaphysical 
doctriiie  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
the  principle  of  the  psychological 
doctrine.  The  one  attempts  an  ana- 
lysis; the  other  forbears  from  all 
analysis  of  the  given  fact — the  per- 
ception of  matter.  And  why  does 
metaphysic  make  no  attempt  to  dis- 
sect this  fact?  Simply  because  the 
thing  cannot  be  done.  The  fiict  yidds 
not  to  the  solvent  of  thought:  it 
yields  not  to  the  solvent  of  observa- 
tion: it  yields  not  to  the  solvent  of  lemafc  and  the  Copemican  astronomy, 
belief,  for  roan  has  no  belief  in  the    and  it  is  very  mudi  of  the  same  kind. 


Ordinary  observation  does  not  reveal 
to  us  the  real,  but  only  the  iqyparent 
revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbe.  We 
must  call  astronomy  to  our  aid  if  we 
would  reach  the  truth.  In  the  same 
way,  ordinaiy  or  psychological  think- 
ing may  show  us  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  thought — but  it  is  powerless 
to  decipher  the  real  figures  described 
in  that  mightier  than  planetarr 
scheme.  Metaphysic  alone  can  teaidb 
us  to  read  aright  uie  intellectual  skies. 
Psychology  regards  the  universe  of 
thought  from  tiie  Ptolemaic  point  of 
view,  making  man,  as  this  system 
made  the  earth,  the  centre  of  the 
whole:  metaphysic  rewpards  it  from 
the  Copemican  point  of  view,  makfaig 
€rod,  as  this  scheme  makes  the  sun, 
the  regulating  principle  of  all.  The 
difference  is  as  mat  between  "th<i 
sdenoe  of  the  human  mind"  and 
metaphysic  as  it  is  between  the  Pto- 


existence  of  matter  frt>m  which  per- 
ception (present  and  remembmd) 
has  been  withdrawn.  An  impotence 
of  the  mind  does  indeed  apparently 


But  the  opposition  between  pqr- 
cholosy  and  metaphysic,  which  we 
wouldat  present  confine  ourselves  to 
the   consideration   of,  is  this: — ^the 


resolve  the  supposed  synthesis:  but    psychological   blindness  consists   lit 


essential  thinkhig  exposes  the  impo- 
sition, restores  the  divided  elements 
to  their  pristine  integrity,  and  ex- 
tinguishes the  theory  which  would 
explain  the  daitan  by  means  of  the 
concurrence  of  a  subjective  or  mental, 
and  an  otjective  or  material  fruslor. 
The  convicted  weakness  of  psychology 
is  thus  the  root  which  gives  strengra 
to  metapfavsic.  The  fiiilure  of  pty- 
cholog}'  am>rds  to  metaphysic  a  foun- 
dation of  adamant.  Aiid  perhaps 
no  better  or  more  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  object  of  metaphvsieal 
or  speculative  philosophy  could  =  be 
given  than  tiiis, — ^that  it  is  a  sdenee 
which  exists,  and  has  at  all  tfanea 
.existed,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  vani^  and  confoimffing 
the  pretensions  of  what  is  called  tiie 
*^  science  of  the  human  mind."  The 
turning-round  of  thought  from  psy- 
chology to  metaphysic  is  tiie  true 
interpretation  of  the  Platonic  conver- 
sion of  the  soul  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge — fitHn    mere  opinion  to 


supposhig  that  the  analysis  so  often 
rented  to  is  practicable,  and  has 
been  made  out:  the  metaphysical 
insiffht  consists  in  seeing  that  tiier 
analysis  is  null  and  impracticaUe.* 
The  superiority  of  metaphysic,  then,- 
does  not  consist  in  d<^g,  or  in  at- 
tempting more  than  phenology,  it 
consists  in  seeing  that  psychtdogy 
proposes  to  execute  theimpossibtef  V^ 
thing  which  psychology  does  not  he^-^ 
self  see,  but  persists  in  attempting ;) 
and  it  consisto,  moreovw,  in  refraining 
from  this  andadous  attempt,  and  m 
adopting  a  humbler,  a  less  adventor- 
ons,  and  a  more  dicnmniect  metiiod. 
Metaphysic  (idewed  in  its  ideal  dia- 
racter)  aims  at  noihin|^  but  what  H 
can  ftuly  overtake.  It  is  qnit6  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  tiiis  science  pro- 
poses  to  carry  a  man  beyond  the 
length  of  his  tether.  The  psycholo- 
gist indeed,  launches  the  mind  inttf 
imaginaiy  spheres;  but  metaphysio 
\AoSa  it  down  to  the  fact,  and  then 
sternly  bids  it  to  al^de.    Tkta  is  tii^ 


certainty  and  satisfiustlon :  hoi  oClwr  proftsskm  of  the  metaphyskan,  eon- 
words,  m>m  a  discipline  in  which  the  sidered  in  his  bean-ideaL  That,  too^ 
thinking  is  only  apparmd^  to  a  disci-  is'tiie  pra^tfee  (maUng  allowance  fbr 
pline  in  which  the  thinking  la  f^'  the  InnrmHiss  InddeM  to  hnmiai^t 
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and  which  prevent  the  ideal  from 
ever  being  perfectly  realised) — the 
practice  of  all  the  tmc  astronoibers 
of  thonght,  from  Plato  down  to  Scliel- 
ling  an(l  Hegel.  If  these  philosophers 
accomplish  more  than  the  psycholo- 
gist, it  is  only  because  they  attempt 
ranch  less. 

In  taking  np  the  problem  of  per- 
ception, all  that  metaphysic  demands 
is  the  whole  given  fact.     That  is  her 
only  postulate.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  stii)ulation  which  she  is  justly  en- 
titled to  make.   Now,  what  is,  in  this 
case,  the  icliole  given  fact?    When 
wc  perceive  an  object,  what  is  the 
whole  given  fact  before  us  ?    In  stat- 
ing it,  we  must  not  consult  elegance 
of  expression  :  the  whole  given  fact 
is  this, — "We  apprehend  the  percep- 
tion of  an  object."    The  fact  before 
US  is  comprehended  wholly  in  that 
statement,  but  in  nothing  short  of  it. 
Now,  docs  metaphysic  give  no  counte- 
nance to  an  analvsis  of  this  fact  V  That 
is  a   new    f|U03tion — a  question  on 
which  we  have  not  vet  touched.    Ob- 
serve, — the  fact  which  metaphysic  de- 
clares to  be  absolutely  unsusceptible 
of   analysis   is    ''  the    perception  of 
matter."     But  the  fact  which  we  arc 
now  considering  is  a  totally  different 
fact :  it  is   our  appreliension  of  the 
perception  of  matter — and  it  does  not 
follow  that  metaphysic  will  also  de- 
clare this  fact  to  be  ultimate  and  in- 
decompoundable.      Were  metaphysic 
to  do  this,  it  would  reduce  us  to  the 
condition    of  subjective   or    egoistic 
idealism.     But  metaphysic  is  not  so 
absurd.      It  denies  the    divisibility 
of  the  one  fact ;  but  it  does  itself 
divide  the  other.     And  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  metaphysic  to  do  thia, 
inasmuch  as  "  our  apprehension  of  the 
)wrccption  of  matter"  is  a  diffi^rcnt 
fact  from  **  the  i)erception  of  matter 
itself."    The  former  is,  in  the  e^rtima- 
tion   of  metaphysic,    snsceptible  of 
analysis — the  latter  is  not.     Meta- 
physic thus  escapes  the  impntatioii 
of  leading  us  into  snbjective  Idealism. 
This  will  become  more  apparent  as 
we  proceed. 

"  Our  apprehension  of  the  percep- 
tion of  matter," — this,  then,  ia  the 
whole  given  fact  with  which  mota- 
ph3rBic  has  to  deal.  And  this  fact 
metaphysic  proceeds  to  analyse  into 
a  BQl^tiye  and  an  ol»jectiTe  fttctor — 


giving  to  the  human  mind  that  part 
of  the  fiatum  which  belongs  to  the 
human  mind,  and  withholding  from 
the  human  mind  that  part  of  the 
dcUum  to  which  it  has  no  proper  or 
exclusive  claim.  But  at  what  point 
in  the  datum  does  metaphysic  insert 
the  dissecting  knife,  or  introduce  the 
solvent  which  is  to  effect  the  proposed 
dualisation  ?  At  a  very  different  imnt 
from  that  at  which  psychology  in- 
sinuates her  "  ineffectual  fire."  Psy- 
chology cuts  down  between  percep- 
tion and  matter,  making  the  former 
subjective  and  the  latter  objective. 
Metaphysic  cuts  down  between  "  our 
apprehension" — and  "  the  perception 
of  matter  ;"  making  the  latter,  "  the 
perception  of  matter,"  totally  objec- 
tive, and  the  former,  "our  apprehen- 
sion," alone  subjective.  Admitting, 
then,  that  the  total  fact  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  this,  "  our  apprehension 
of  the  perception  of  matter" — the 
diflference  of  treatment  which  this 
fact  experiences  at  the  hand  of  psy- 
chology and  metaphysic  is  this  : — 
they  both  divide  the  fact ;  but  psy- 
chology divides  it  as  follows ; — "  Our 
apprehension  of  the  perception  of" — 
that  is  the  subjective  part  of  the 
datmn — the  part  that  belongs  to  the 
human'  mind ; — "  Matter  j^er  s«"  is 
the  objective  ]>art  of  the  datmn^  the 
part  of  the  datum  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  human  mind.  Meta- 
physic divides  it  at  a  different  point, 
"  car  apprehension  of:"  this,  accord- 
ingr  ta  metaphysic,  is  the  subjective 
part  of  the  process — it  is  all  which  can 
with  any  propriety  be  attributed  to 
the  human  mhid  : — "  the  perception  of 
matter,"  this  is  the  objective  part  of 
the  dkitem— the  part  of  it  wluch  ex- 
ists independently  of  the  human 
mind^and  to  the  possession  of  which 
the- human  mind  has  no  proper  claim 
— no  title  at  all. 

Before  explaining  what  the  grounds 
am  which  authorise  metaphysic  In 
rowing  a  division  so  different  fh>m 
tb«  psychological  division  of  the  fact 
which  they  botii  discuss,  we  shall 
make  a^few  remarks  for  the  purpose 
of  cxtfiipating,  if  possible,  any  linger- 
ing pRr|ndicc  which  may  still  lark,  in 
tbe  reader's  mind  in  favoixc  of  the 
p^nchological  partition. 

AiKordlng  to  metapb3r8io,  the  per- 
ceptkm.  of  matter  is  not  the  whole 
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given  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  working  out  this  proi)lcm — (it  is  not 
the  whole  j^ivcn  fact ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  onr  apprehension  of,  or  participa- 
tion in,  tlie  perception  of  matter — this 
u  the  whole  given  fact) ; — ^l)ut  the  per- 
ception of  matter  is  tlie  whole  objec" 
tioe  part  of  tho  given  fact.  But  it 
will,  perhaps,  1)0  asked — Are  there 
not  hero  two  given  facts  ?  Does  not 
the  perception  of  matter  imply  two 
dataf  Is  not  tlie  perception  one 
given  fiict,  and  is  not  the  matter 
itself  another  given  fact — and  arc 
not  these  two  facts  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another?  No:  it  is 
the  false  analysis  of  psychologista 
which  we  have  already  exposed  that 
deceives  ns.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  which,  perhaps,  contri- 
bntcs  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
assist  and  perpetuate  onr  delnaimi. 
This  is  the  constniction  of  language. 
We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  put 
the  student  of  philosopiiy  upon  his 
guard  against  its  misleading  tendency. 
People  imagine  that  because  two 
(or  rather  three)  words  are  employed 
to  denote  the  fact,  (the  perception  of 
matter,)  that  therefore  there  are  two 
separate  fticts  and  thoughts  correspond- 
ing to  these  separate  words.  But  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tho 
analysis  of  facts  and  thoughts  necos- 
sariiy  runs  parallel  with  the  analysis 
of  sounds.  Man,  as  Homer  says,  is 
ijirp<nf^,  or  a  word-divider;  and  he 
often  carries  this  propensity  so  far  as 
to  divide  words  where  there  is-  no 
corresponding  division  of  thoughts  or 
of  things.  This  is  a  -^ury  convenimit 
practice,  in  so  far  as  the  ordinary  bmd'- 
ness  of  life  is  concerned :  for  it  saves 
much  circumlocution,  much  expendi- 
ture of  sound.  But  it  nms  tho  risk  of 
making  great  havoc  with  SGientific 
thinking;  and  there  cannot  bo  a  doubt 
that  it  has  helped  to  confirm  psycho-* 
logy^in  its  worst  errors,  by  loading  the 
unwary  thinker  to  suppose  that  he 
has  got  before  him  a  complete  fact  or 
thought,  when  he  has  merely  got 
iMjfore  him  a  complete  word.  There 
are  whole  words  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  have  no  thoughts  or  things 
corresponding  to  them,  any  more  thMi 
there  arc  thoughts  and  thioga  eorresM 
ponding  to  each  of  the  separate  eylki- 
bles  of  which  these  words  arecomposed. 
The  words  ^' perception  "  and  "  matter" 


are  cases  in  point.  These  words  have 
no  meaning, — they  have  neither  facts 
nor  thoughts  corresponding  to  them, 
when  taken  out  of  correlation  to  each 
other.  The  word  *'  perception  "  must 
be  supplemented  (mentally  at  least) 
by  the  words  "  of  matter,'*  before  it 
has  any  kind  of  sense — before  it  do- 
notes  any  thing  that  exists ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  word  ^^  matter"  must 
be  mentally  supplemented  by  the  words 
"perception  of,"  before  it  has  any 
kind  of  sense,  or  denotes  any  real 
existence.  The  psychologist  would 
think  it  absurd  if  any  one  were  to 
maintain  that  there  is  one  separate 
existence  in  nature  corresponding  to 
the  syllable  mat'^  and  another  se- 
parate existence  corresponding  to  the 
syllable  ter — the  component  sylla« 
bles  of  the  word  "matter."  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  metaphysician,  it  is  just 
as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  there 
is  an  existing  fact  or  modification  in 
us  corresponding  to  the  three  syllables 
perception^  and  a  fact  or  existence  in 
nature  corresponding  to  the  two  sylla- 
bles matter.  The  word  "  perception"  is 
merely  part  of  a  word  which,  for 
convenience'  sake,  is  allowed  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  word ;  and  so  is  tho 
word  "matter."  The  word  "porcep- 
tion-of-m'ktter"  is  alwa3rBthc  one  total 
word  —  the  word  to  the  mind,  —  and 
the  existence  which  this  word  denotes 
is  a  totally  objective  existence. 

But  in  these  remarks  we  are  reiter- 
ating (we  hope,  however,  that  we  are 
also  enforcing)  ourprevious  arguments. 
No  power  of  the  mind  can  divide  into 
two'  facts,  or  two  existences,  or  two 
thoughts,  that  one  prominent  fact 
whicli  stands  forth  In  its  integiity  as 
the  perception-of-matter.  Despite, 
then,  the  misieadhig  construction  of 
language -^despite  tho  plausible  arti- 
fices of  psychology,  ^v*e  must  just 
accept  this  fact  as  we  find  it, — that 
\Br  we  mnst  accept  it  indissoluble  and 
entire,  and  we  must  keep  it  indisso- 
luble and  entire.  We  have  seen  what 
peycholog}''  brought  us  to  by  tam- 
pering with  it,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  spuriousj  because  impracticable 
analyaiB. 

We  proceed  to  exhibit  the  grounds 
upon' which  the  metapiijrsiciau  claims 
ftJr  the  perception  of  matter  a  totally 
(^ectivo  existence.  The  question  may 
bestated  thua:  Where  are  we  to  place 
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this  datum  f  in  oar  minds  or  out  of  onr 
minds  ?  We  cannot  place  part  of  it 
in  our  own  minds,  and  part  of  it  out 
of  onr  minds,  for  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  not  subject  to  partition.  Where- 
over  we  place  it,  then,  there  must  we 
place  it  whole  and  undivided.  Has 
the  perception  of  matter,  then,  its 
proper  location  in  the  human  mind, 
or  has  it  not?  Does  its  existence 
depend  upon  our  existence,  or  has  it 
u  being  altogether  independent  of  us  ? 
Now  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the  point 
to  decide  which  our  natural  belief 
should  be  appealed  to ;  but  Dr  Reid  did 
not  see  this.  His  appeal  to  the  convic- 
tion of  common  sense  was  premature. 
He  appealed  to  this  belief  without 
allowing  scepticism  and  idealism  to 
run  their  full  courae  ;  without  allowing 
them  to  confound  the  psychological 
analysis,  and  thus  bring  us  back  to  a 
better  condition  by  compelling  us  to 
accept  the  fact,  not  as  given  in  the  spuri- 
ous analysis  of  man,  but  as  given  in  the 
eternal  synthesis  of  God.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Keld^s  appeal  came 
to  naught.  Instead  of  intciTogatiug 
our  belief  as  to  the  objective  existence 
of  the  perception  of  matter,  (the  pro- 
per question,)  the  question  which  he 
brought  under  its  notice  was  the 
objective  existence  of  matter  per  se — 
matter  minus  perception.  Now,  matter 
per  5«,  or  minus  perception,  is  a 
thing  which  no  belief  will  counte- 
nance. Held,  however,  could  not 
admit  this.  Having  appealed  to  the 
belief,  he  was  compelled  to  distort 
its  evidence  in  his  own  favour,  and 
to  force  it,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  which  he  wished 
it  to  establisb.  ThusDr  Reid's  appeal 
not  only  came  to  naught,  but  being 
premature,  it  drove  him,  as  has  been 
said  and  shown,  to  falsify  the  primi- 
tive convictions  of  our  nature.  Scep- 
ticism must  indeed  be  terrible,  when 
it  could  thus  hurry  an  honest  man 
into  a  philosophical  falsehood. 
.  The  question,  then,  which  we  have 
to  refer  to  our  natural  belief,  and  abide 
the  answer  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
this :  —  Is  the  perception  of  matter 
(taken  in  its  integrity,  as  it  must  be 
taken,)  is  it  a  modification  of  the 
human  mind,  oris  it  not?  We  an- 
swer unhejsitatuigly  for  ourselves,  that 
our  belief  is,  that  it  is  not.  This 
*^  confession  of  fiuth^'  saves  ns  from 


the  imputation  of  subjective  idealism, 
and  we  care  not  what  other  kind  of 
idealism  we  are  charged  with.  We 
can  think  of  no  sort  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  perception  of  matter 
is  a  modification  of  the  human  mind, 
or  that  the  human  mind  is  its  proper 
and  exclusive  abode :  and  all  our 
belief  sets  in  towards  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Our  primitive  convic- 
tion, when  we  do  nothing  to  per- 
vert it,  is  that  the  perception  of 
matter  is  not,  either  wholly,  or  in 
part,  a  condition  of  the  human  soul ; 
is  not  bounded  in  any  direction  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  intellectual 
span:  but  that  it  ^^ dwells  apart,'' 
a  mighty  and  independent  S3'stem,  a 
city  fitted  up  and  upheld  by  the  ever- 
lasting God.  Who  told  us  that  we 
were  placed  in  a  world  composed  of 
matter,  which  gives  iise  to  our  subse- 
quent internal  perceptions  of  it,  and 
not  that  we  were  let  down  at  once 
into  a  universe  composed  of  external 
perceptions  of  matter,  that  were  there 
beforehand  and  from  all  eternity — 
and  in  which  we,  the  creatures  of  a 
day,  are  merely  allowed  to  participate 
by  the  gracious  Power  to  whom  they 
really  appertain?  We,  perversely 
philosophising,  told  ourselves  the  for- 
mer of  these  alternatives ;  but  om* 
better  nature,  the  convictions  that  we 
have  received  from  God  himself,  assure 
us  that  the  latter  of  them  is  the  truth. 
Tlie  latter  is  by  far  the  simpler,  as 
well  as  by  far  the  sublimer  doctrine. 
But  it  is  not  on  the  authority  either  of 
its  simplicity  or  its  sublimity,  that  we 
venture  to  propound  it  —  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  perfect  consonance,  both 
with  the  primitive  convictions  of  our  un- 
sophisticated common  sense,  and  with 
the  more  delicate  and  complex  evi- 
dence of  our  speculative  reason. 

When  a  man  consults  his  own 
nature,  in  an  impartial  spirit,  he  in- 
edtably  finds  that  his  genuine  belief 
in  the  existence  of  matter  is  not  a 
belief  in  the  independent  existence  of 
matter  per  ««— but  is  a  belief  in 
the  independent  existence  of  the 
perception  of  matter  which  he  is  for 
the  time  participating  in.  The  very 
last  thinff  which  he  naturally  be- 
lieves in,  18,  that  the  perception  is  a 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  the 
matter  is  something  different  from  it, 
and  exists  apart  in  naiurd  rerum.   He 
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tuay  say  that  he  believes  this,  but 
he  never  docs  really  believe  it.  At 
any  rate,  he  believes  in  iXxaJirst  place 
that  they  exist  togetJier^  wherever 
they  exist.  The  perception  which  a 
man  has  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  docs  not 
come  before  him  as  something  distinct 
from  the  sheet  of  paper  itself.  The 
two  are  identical:  they  are  indivi- 
sible :  they  are  not  two,  but  one. 
The  only  question  then  is,  whether 
the  perception  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
(taken  as  it  must  be  in  its  indissoluble 
totality)  is  a  state  of  the  man's  own 
mind  — or  is  no  such  state.  And,  in 
settlement  of  this  question,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  he  believes  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  perception  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  not  a  modification 
of  his  own  mind,  but  is  an  objective 
thing  which  exists  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  him,  and  one  which  would 
still  exist,  although  he,  and  all  other 
created  beings  were  annihilated.  All 
that  he  believes  to  be  his  (or  subjec- 
tive) is  his  participation  in  the  percep- 
tion of  this  object.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  perception  of  matter,  and  not  mat- 
ter per  scj  which  is  the  kind  of  matter, 
in  the  independent  and  permanent  exis- 
tence of  which  man  rests  and  reposes 
his  belief.  There  is  no  tnith  or  satis- 
faction to  be  found  in  any  other 
doctrine. 

This  metaphysical  theory  of  percep- 
tion is  a  doctrine  of  pure  intuitionism : 
it  steers  clear  of  aU  the  perplexities 
of  representationism ;  for  it  gives  us 
in  perception  only  one — that  is,  only 
a  proximate  object :  this  object  is  the 
perception  of  matter, — and  this  is  one 
indivisible  object.  It  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  split  into  a  proximate  and  a 
remote  object.    Tlie  doctrine,  there- 


it  affords  to  the  h  priori  argument  In 
favour  of  the  existence  of  God.  The 
substance  of  the  argument  is  this,  — 
matter  is  the  perception  of  matter. 
The  perception  of  matter  does  not 
belong  to  man ;  it  is  no  state  of  the 
human  mind,  —  man  merely  partici- 
pates in  it.  But  it  must  belong  to 
some  mind, — for  perceptions  without 
an  intelligence  in  which  they  inhere  are 
Inconceivable  and  contradictory.  They 
must  therefore  be  the  property  of  the 
Divine  mind ;  states  of  the  everlast- 
ing intellect ;  ideas  of  the  Lord  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  and  which  come 
before  us  as  realities^  —  so  forciby  do 
they  contrast  themselves  with  the 
evanescent  and  irregular  ideas  of  onr 
feeble  understandings.  We  must, 
however,  beware,  above  all  things,  of 
regarding  these  Divine  ideas  as  mere 
ideas.  An  idea,  as  usually  understood, 
is  that  from  which  all  reality  has  been 
abstracted ;  but  the  perception  of  matter 
is  a  Divine  idea,  from  which  the  rea- 
lity has  not  been  abstracted,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  be  abstracted. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked — ^what 
becomes  of  the  senses  if  this  doctrine 
be  admitted  ?  Wbai  is  their  use  and 
office  ?  Just  the  same  as  before,  — only 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
psychological  doctrine  teaches  that 
the  exercise  of  the .  senses  is  the  con- 
dition upon  which  we  are  permitted 
to  apprehend  objective  material  things 
—  the  metaphysical  doctrine  teaches 
that  the  exercise  of  the  senses  is  the 
condition  upon  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  apprehend  or  participate  in 
the  objective  perception  of  material 
things.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  question  just  raised ;  and  there- 
fore, with  this  explanatory  hint,  we 


fore,  is  proof  against  all  the  cavils  of  leave  it,  our  space,  being  exhausted, 
scepticism.     We  may  add,  that  the        Anticipations  of  this  doctrine  are  to 

entire    objectivity    of    this    datum  be  found  in  the  writings  of  every  great 

(which  the  metaphysical  doctrine  pro-  metaphysician — of  every  man  that  ever 

claims)  makes  it  proof  against  theim-  speculated.    It  is  announced  in  th(i 

putation  of  idealism,  —  at  least  of  speculations   of  Malebranche  —  still 

every  species  of  absurd  or  objection-  more  explicitly  in  those  of  Berkeley ; 


able  idealism. 

But  what  are  these  objective  per- 
cei)tions  of  matter,  aud  to  whom  do 
they  belong?  This  question  leads  us 
to  speak  of  the  circumstance  which 


but  though  it  forms  the  substance  of 
their  systems,  from  foundation-stone 
to  pinnacle,  it  is  not  proclaimed  with 
sufficiently  unequivocal  distinctness 
by  either  of  these  two  great  phiioso- 


reuders  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  phers.     Malebranche  made  the  pcr- 

pcrception  so  truly  valuable.     This  ception  of  matter  totally  objective,  and 

doctrine  is  valuable  chiefly  on  account  vested  the  perception  in  the  Divine 

of  the  indestructible  foundation  which  mind,  as  we  do.    But  he  erred  in  this 
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respect :  having  made  the  perception 
of  matter  altogether  objective,  he  ana- 
lysed it  in  its  objectivity  into  percep- 
tion (idee)  and  matter  per  se.  We 
should  ratlier  say  that  he  attempted 
to  do  this :  and  of  com  se  he  failed,  for 
the  thing,  as  wc  have  shown,  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Berkeley  made  no 
such  attempt.  He  regarded  the  per- 
ception of  matter  as  not  only  totally 
objective,  but  as  absolutely  indivi- 
sible ;  and  therefore  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  him  as  the  gi-eatest  meta- 
physician of  his  own  country — (we  do 
not  mean  Ireland  ;  but  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland)— at  the  vei*y  least. 
When  this  elaborate  edition  of 
Reid's  works  shall  be  completed — shall 
have  received  its  last  consummate  po- 


lish from  the  hand  of  its  accomplished 
editor — we  promise  to  review  the  many 
important  topics  (partly  philosophi- 
cal and  partly  physiological)  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has'  discussed 
in  a  manner  which  is  worthy  of  his 
own  great  reputation,  and  which  ren- 
ders all  compliment  supei-fluous.  We 
are  assured  that  the  philosophical  pub- 
lic is  waiting  with  anxious  impatience 
for  the  completion  of  these  discussions. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  the  student  of 
'philosophy  as  one  of  the  most  important 
works  which  our  higher  literature  con- 
tains, and  as  one  from  which  he  will 
derive  equal  giatification  and  instruc- 
tion, whether  he  agrees  with  its  con^^ 
tents  or  not. 


JJOTB  in  reference  to  an  Article  in  our  hut  Number,  and  to  Professob 
Wii^on's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  dated 
SOth  June. 

Messrs  Blackwood  regret  to  find  that  some  observations  regarding  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  contained  in  an  article  in  their  last  Number,  should 
have  occasioned  feelings  of  pain  and  disapprobation  in  one  of  their  earliest 
and  best  supporters,  Professor  Wilson,  of  whose  connexion  with  the  Magazine 
they  are  justly  proud,  and  whoso  fnendship  they  hope  ever  to  retain  nndi** 
minished. 

These  observations  did  not  at  the  time  appear  to  them  in  the  aspect  In 
which  they  now  see  that  they  may  be  regarded.  They  were  fully  assured  of 
the  meaning  and  motives  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  and  con- 
BCioufl  themselves  of  the  deepest  respect  and  admiration  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

They  are  now,  however,  sensible  that  the  passage  referred  to  was  liable  to 
objections  which  they  know  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer  of  the  article,  but 
which  they,  as  ttie  parties  who  have  all  along  been  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Magazine,  ought  to  have  seen  and  obviated. 

They  deeply  regret  that  through  this  eiTor  upon  their  part  Professor  Wilson 
should  have  felt  it  nOi*essary  to  disdaim  what  had  thus  inadvertently  been 
allowed  to  appear  in  theii*  pages. 
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infernal  tampering  with  the  currency 
will  be  the  ruin  of  every  mother^s  son 
of  us  I " — and  here  Bob,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignant enthusiasm,  commenced  a 
vivid  harangue  upon  the  principles  of 
contraction  and  expansion,  bullion, 
the  metallic  standard,  and  the  bank 
reserves,  which  no  doubt  was  ex- 
tremely sound,  but  which  I  shall  not 
recapitulate  to  the  reader. 

**  That's  all  vciy  well.  Bob,"  said 
I — "very  good  in  theory,  but  we 
$hpuld  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
practice.  The  main  question  seeniB 
to  me  to  be  this.  How  are  we  to  get 
out  of  our  present  fix?  I  presume 
you  are  not  at  present  aflBicted  with 
a  remarkable  plethory  of  cash  ?" 

"  Every  farthing  I  have  in  the 
world  is  locked  up  in  a  falling  line." 

"Any  debts?" 

"  Not  many ;  but  quite  enough  to 
make  me  meditate  a  temporary  re- 
tirement to  Boulogne." 

"  I  believe  you  are  better  off  than 
I  am.  I  not  only  owe  money,  but 
am  terribly  bothered  about  some 
billa." 

"  That's  awkward.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  bolt?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  You  used  to 
tell  me,  Bob,  that  credit  was  the  next 
best  thing  to  capital.  Now,  I  don't 
despair  of  redeeming  my  capital  yet, 
if  loan  only  keep  up  my  credit." 

"  Bight,  undoubtedly,  as  you  gene- 
rally are.  Do  you  know,  Dunshunner, 
j'ow  deserve  credit  for  your  notions 
on  political  economy.  But  how  is 
that  to  be  done?  Every  body  is 
realising ;  the  banks  won't  discount ; 
and  when  your  bills  become  due,  they 
will  be,  to  a  dead  certainty,  pro- 
tested.'* 

"  Well— and  what  then  ?  " 

^^  Squalor  carceris^  etcetera." 

**  Hum — an  unpleasant  alternative, 
certainly.  Come,  Bob !  put  your  wits 
to  work.  You  used  to  be  a  capital 
hand  for  devices,  and  there  must  be 
fiome  way  or  other  of  steering  clear. 
Time  is  all  we  want." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure — ^timo  is  the  great 
thing.  It  would  be  very  unplea- 
sant to  look  out  on  the  world  through 
a  grating  during  the  summer  months  1" 

"  I  perspire  at  the  bare  idea  1" 

"Not  a  soul  in  town — all  your 
friends  away  in  the  Highlands  boat- 
ing, or  fishing,  or  shooting  grouse— 


and  you  pent  up  in  a  stifling  apart- 
ment of  eight  feet  square,  with  no- 
body to  talk  to  save  the  turnkey,  and 
no  prospect  from  the  window,  except 
a  deserted  gooseberry  stall  I" 

"  O  Bob,  don't  talk  in  that  way ! 
You  make  me  perfectly  miserable." 

"  And  all  this  for  a  ministerial  cur- 
rency crotchet  ?  Ton  my  soul,  it's 
too  bad  I  I  wish  those  fellows  in  Par- 
liament  " 

"  Well  ?    Gk)  on." 

"  By  Jove !    I've  an  idea  at  last !  "^ 

"  You  don't  say  so  1  My  dear  Bob 
—out  with  it ! " 

"Dunshunner,  are  you  a  man  of 
pluck?" 

"  I  should  thmk  I  am." 

"  And  ready  to  go  the  whole  hog, 
if  required  ?  " 

"  The  entire  animal." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is— 
the  elections  will  be  on  immediately — 
and,  by  St  Andrew,  we'll  put  you  up 
for  Parliament  I " 

"Me!" 

"You.  Why  not?  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  there  quite  as  hard 
up,  and  not  half  so  clever  as  yourself." 

"  And  what  good  would  that  do 
me?" 

"Don't  you  see?  You  need  not 
care  a  farUung  about  your  debts  then, 
for  the  personal  liberty  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  sacred. 
Yon  can  fire  away  right  and  left  at 
the  currency ;  and  who  knows,  if  yon 
play  your  cards  well,  but  you  may  get 
a  comfortable  place  ?  " 

"Well,  you  are  a  genius.  Bob  I 
But  then,  what  sort  of  principles 
should  I  profess  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  requures 
consideration.  What  are  your  own 
feelings  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"Perfect  indifierence.  I  am  pledged 
to  no  party,  and  am  free  to  exercise 
my  independent  judgment." 

"  Of  course,  of  course !  We  shall 
take  care  to  stick  all  that  into  the 
address;  but  you  must  positively  come 
forward  with  some  kind  of  tangible 
political  views.  The  currency  will 
do  for  one  point,  but  as  to  the  others 
I  see  a  difficulty." 

"Suppose  1  were  to  start  as  a 
Peelite  ?  " 

"  Something  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  view ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
should  rather  say  not.    That  party 
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amy  not  look  up  for  aome  Ullle  thne,  *<Well!  ym  knour  best;  HKt  M 

sad  then  the  cianii<rris  m  etoMlili^  mtlier  4o  «iy  tUng  elM.'* 

Mock  in  tin  way.    Kia,  DoHiniBMr,  **Fooh!     wirer  Imt;    yot  ^Mfl 

I  do  ttot  tUnk,  upon  ny  hooovr,  teit  Whlgg^eiy  wffl-agme  niMilwUiirelL 

it  wonld  he  wiM  fer  yon  to  coiHit  That  maltvr,  Iten,  wevMy  oeuMraB 

yoorselfhitfaatqnaarterKttiielyraMtt  'tellied.  The  next  point  to  be  thonght 

moment.*'  of  iB  the  cwMlii— ley." 

''Si^poie  I  try  tin  Protectionist  '^Ay,tobe«veI  whit plaee  Mai 


dodge?  One  ttiight  eome  it  teiy 
strong  against  the  ibreigneis,  and  in 
fiftvonr  Qi  native  htdastiy.  Sfa, 
Bob?  What  do  yon  say  to  Ihat? 
It  is  an  advantage  to  aot^wltii  .gun^ 
tlemen." 

^Tme ;  bat  at  tiie  mane  Hm,  I 
see  laany  objections.  The  piinoi|to 
of  the  countiT  party  are  not  T0t 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  pMpfo) 
and  I  should  like  to  have  yon  atart 
with  at  least  popularity  on  yoarrids.** 

''Badioal,  llita?  What  doj^en 
^ink  of  Annual  Parliameiits,  Uni- 


te start  In*?  I  have  got  rso  iateftirty 
lAd  if  I  had  any ,  there  are  vo  vcatiaa- 
tim  barghs  in  Soottaad.'* 

•«Area^  tiMre?  That's  ifl  ym 
know,  aytoeMlow !  Batk^  Mft- 
tinmer,  more  tiMa  half  of  tiie  (Ml- 
tlih  bwghB  ane  at  this  momaatMH 
by  nominees  I** 

^^Tonaann  me,fiobt  Tbe  tiA^r 
is  impossible  I  ne  BsAmn  B81, '^ 
great  ch«rter  of  onr  Iberties- 


*«Br«rot    There  spoke  the  WUg I 
The  Beform  Bill,  yon  tidnk,  pqt  an 
end  to  BonhMllon?    It  did  notidiv 
versal  Sofirage,  Vote  by  BaUdt,  «wi    «f  the  Upd,  it  msvely  tfaasfcRei  It. 
aqsaratlon  of  Charchaad  State?**         Did  yon  ever  hear  af  sadiWHp  aa 

'^  I  am  clear  against  that.    Thnee    'Ouams?" 
Tiews  are  not  popular  with  the  Elec-       ^  I  hafa.    B«t  they  are  tiMUa^ 
tors,  and  even  the  mob  would  enter-    donsly  anpopote.*' 
tain  a  strong  suspicion  that  yon  were        ^^  Nei^srtheless,  tiiey  hold  thiliini' 
humbugging  them."  .  tomlag  fMwer.    There  is  a  GlhniB  ki 

^*What,  then,  on  earth  am  I  to  almost  erenr  town  throaghont  Ml- 
do?**  land,  wMeh  leads  the  eleetora  aa 

"I  will  ten  yon.  Come  oat  as  a  ^pdetiy,  bat  as  surely,  as  the  bUadMJto 
pnre-and  tnHuqparent  Whig.  In  the  Is  ooaoaeled  ty Ms  dog.  tUnsein 
present  position  <rf  parties,  it  is  «t    modelM    an    the.  trae    Taoefiaa 


bast  a  salb  course  to  parsne,  and  It 
is  always  the  readiest  step  to  the 
possession  of  fhe  loayes  and  Hie 
'fishes.** 

"  Bob,  I  don*t  Hke  the  Whigs! " 
•*  No  more  do  I.  They  are  a  Wd 
lot ;  but  they  are  tn,  and  tnat  issFray 
thing.  Tes,  Augustus,**  contlntted 
Bob  solemnly,  *^  there  is  nothing  dse 
Ibr  it.  You  must  start  as  a 
Whig,  upon  the  Revolution 


principles  of  seereey  and  terrorirta. 
They  control  tiM  whole  ^onstitaaacr, 
put  in  the  member,  and  in  retm 
monqK>lise  the  whole  palaconsge  oftfte 
plaoa  If  yon  hate  the  Cli^  irHb 
yov,  yon  are  alaHMit  sure  of  yolit 
election ;  if  not,  except  in  the  hnrgsr 
towns,  yon  tere  not  a  shadow  '<€ 
success.  Now,  Wlnt  I  want  to  hfr» 
press  i^poa  yon  li  this,  that  idm^ 
ever  you  go,  be  sore  that  yda  cott-. 


pies  of  sixteen  hundred  and  dghty-    mnnieate  witii  tifeCSIqiie. 


eight.** 

**'  It  would  be  a  great  relief  toihy 
mind,  Bob,  if  you  would  teil  me  what 
those  principles  really  are?  *' 

"I  have  not  the  remotM;  Idea; 
but  we  have  plenty  time  to  look  them 
up.** 

"  Then,  I  suppose  I  must  swallow 
the  Dutchman  and  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe  ?  '* 

"Yes,  and  the  Barien  bnriness 
into  the  bargain.  These  are  ^e 
l^rlndples  of  yonrparfy,  andof  Courlw 
yon  are  bound  to  snbscribe.** 


«"  But  how  am  I  to  find  it  ottT  ** 

"That  is  not  always  an  eBsy^HM', 
ter,  for  nobody  wfll  admowledge  tMHt 
they  belong  to  it.  Howey^,  flha 
thing  is  not  impossible,  and  we  f/hA 
certainly  make  tiie  experiment. 
Come,  then,  I  suppose  you  agree  witb 
me,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attemptthe 
larger  towns  ?  *• 

"Cleariy.  So  fur  as  I  see,  thiv^ 
are  all  provided  already  with  caii^ 
dates.** 

"  And  yon  may  add,  OUques,  Dhn- 
shunner.     Well,  then,  let  us 
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amofte  the  smaller  places.  What 
would  jon  think  of  a  dash  at  the 
Stirling  District  of  Burghs  ?  " 

"Why,  there  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  candidates  in  the  field." 

"  True,  that  would  naturally  lessen 
your  chance.  Depend  upon  it,  some 
one  of  them  has  already  found  the 
key  to  the  Clique.  But  there^s  the 
Dreepdaily  District  with  nobody 
standing  for  it,  except  the  Honour- 
able Paul  Pozzlethwaite ;  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  knows  himself  the 
nature  or  the  texture  of  his  politics. 
Beally,  Dunshunner,  that's  the  very 
place  for  you ;  and  if  wo  look  sharp 
after  lt»  I  bet  the  long  odds  that  you 
will  carry  it  in  a  canter." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?  " 

"  I  do  indeed ;  and  the  sooner  you 
start  the  better.  Let  me  see.  I  know 
Provost  Binkic  of  Dreepdaily.  Ho 
is  a  Railway  bird,  was  an  originid 
Glenmutchkin  shareholder,  and  for- 
tunately sold  out  at  a  premium.  He  is 
s,  capital  mau  to  begin  with,  and  I 
think  will  be  favourable  to  you :  be- 
sides, Dreepdaily  is  an  old  Whig 
burgh.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  Kittle- 
weem.  It  is  a  shade  more  respectable 
than  Dreepdaily,  and  has  always  been 
rather  Conservative.  The  third  burgh, 
Drouthielaw,  is  a  nest  of  Radicalism  ; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  won  over,  if  we 
open  the  public-houses." 

"But,  about  expenses,  Bob— won't 
it  be  a  serious  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  must  lay  your  account 
with  spending  some  five  or  six  hun-' 
dred  pounds  upon  the  nail;  and  I 
advise  you  to  sell  stock  to  that  amount 
at  least.  Hie  remainder,  should  it 
cost  you  more,  can  stand  over." 

"  Bob,  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
is  a  very  serious  sum  I" 

"Granted — but  then  look  at  the 
honour  and  the  immunity  you  will 
.enjoy.  Recollect  that  yours  is  an 
^awkward  predicament.  If  you  don't 
.get  into  Parliament,  I  see  nothing  for 
tit  but  a  stoppage." 

"  That's   true  enough.      Well  — 
^  hang  it,  then,  I  will  start ! " 

"  There's  a  brave  fellow  I  I  should 
not  in  the  least  wonder  to  see  you  in 
the  Cabinet  yet.  The  sooner  you  set 
about  preparing  your  address  the 
better." 

"  What !  without  seeing  Provost 
JBinkie?" 


"  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of 
wading  when  you  can  plunge  at  once 
into  &p  water?  Besides,  let  me 
tell  you  tnat  you  are  a  great  deal  more 
likely  to  get  credit  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  you  are  an  actual  candi- 
date." 

"There  is  something  in  that  too. 
But  I  say,  Bob— you  really  must  help 
me  with  the  adoress.  I  am  a  bad 
hand  at  these  tfiings,  and  shall  never 
be  able  to  tickle  up  the  electors  with- 
out your  assistance." 

"  I'll  do  all  I  can.  Just  ring  for 
a  little  sherry  and  water,  and  well 
set  to  work.  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
between  us,  we  can  polish  off  a  plau- 
sible placard." 

Two  hours  afterwards,  I  forwarded, 
through  the  post-office,  a  missive, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Dreep- 
daUy  Patriot,  with  the  following  do- 
cument enclosed.  I  am  rather  proud 
of  it,  as  a  manifesto  of  my  political 
principles. 

"  TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  UNrTED 
DISTRICT  OF  BURGHS  OF  DREEP- 
DAILY, DROUTHIELAW,  AND  KITTLE- 
WEEM. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  induced,  by  a 
requisition,  to  which  are  appended  the 
signatures  of  a  large  majority  of  yom* 
influential  and  patriotic  body,  to  offer 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  hiffh 
honour  of  your  representation  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Pailiament.  Had 
I  consulted  my  own  inclination,  I 
should  have  preferred  the  leisure  of 
retirement  and  the  pursuit  of  those 
studies  so  congenial  to  my  taste,  to 
the  more  stormy  and  agitating  arena 
of  politics.  But  a  deep  sense  of  public 
duty  compels  me  to  respond  to  your 
call. 

"  My  views  upon  most  subjects 
are  so  well  known  to  many  of  you, 
that  a  lengthened  explanation  of  them 
would  probably  be  superfluous.  StUl, 
however,  it  may  be  right  and  pi'opcr 
for  me  to  explain  generally  what  they 
are. 

"  My  principles  are  based  upon  tlie 
great  and  glorious  Revolution  settle- 
ment of  1688,  which,  by  abolishing, 
or  at  least  superseding,  hereditary 
right,  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
the  crown  to  an  enlightened  oliffiut^hy 
for  the  protection  of  an  unparticipat- 
ing  people.     That  oligarchy  is  now 
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most  ably  i^resented  by  her  Majesty's 
present  MinisteiB,  to  whom,  imhesi- 
tatingiy  and  ancompromisiugly,  except 
upon  a  very  few  matters,  I  give  to  my 
adhesion  so  long  as  they  shall  contlmie 
in  office. 

'*  Opposed  to  faction  and  an  enemy 
to  misrule,  I  am  yet  friendly  to  many 
changes  of  a  sweeping  and  organic 
character.  Without  rdaxlng  the  ties 
which  at  present  bind  together  chiMi 
and  state  in  harmonious  coalidoii  and 
union,  I  would  gradually  confiscate 
the  revenues  of  the  one  for  the  inereas- 
ing  necessities  of  the  other.  I  never 
would  become  a  party  to  an  attack 
upon  the  House  of  Peers,  so  longas  it 
]*emains  subservient  to  the  will  ^  the 
Commons ;  nor  would  I  alter  or  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  except  firom  eanse 
shown,  and  the  declared  and  univer- 
sal wish  of  the  non-electora. 

**I  highly  approve  of  the  poH^ 
which  has  been  pursued  towards  Ire- 
land, and  of  further  concessions  to  a 
deep-rooted  system  of  agitation.  I 
wprove  of  increased  endowments  to 
that  much  neglected  country;  and  I 
applaud  that  generosity  which  relieves 
it  frt)m  all  participation  in  the  com- 
mon burdens  of  the  state.  Such  a  line 
of  policy  cannot  fiiil  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone,  and  to  develop  the  faiter- 
nal  resource?  of  Irel(uidt  and  I  serer 
wish  to  see  the  day  when-  the  Soofs- 
man  and  the  Irishman  may,  in  so  fru* 
as  taxation  is  concerned,  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing.  It  appears  to 
me  a  highly  equitable  adjustment  tiist 
the  savmgs  of  the  first  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  wants  of  the  second. 

**  I  am  in  fovour  of  the  centralising 
syBtem,  which,  by  drafting  away  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  provinoes, 
must  augment  the  importance  of  Lon- 
don. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  locSu  or  Scottish 
institutions,  which  can  merdy  serte 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  decayed  natkma- 
lity;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  afl 
boards  and  offices  should  be  truis- 
ferred  to  England,  with  the  exception 
of  those  connected  with  the  Dreep- 
daily  district,  which  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect  and 
preserve. 

"I  am  a  friend  to  the  spread  of 
education,  but  hostile  to  any  system 
bv  means  of  which  religion,  espraadly 
Irotestantism,  may  be  taught. 


'*  I  am  a  supporter  of  firee  trtde  in 
all  its  branches.  I  cannot  see  an^ 
reason  for  the  pmteotian  of  native 
industry,  and  am  rea4y  to  support 
any  ftmdaaimital  measure  by  means 
of  wiiich  articles  of  foreign  manufiMS- 
tare  may  be  brought  to  compete  fai 
the  home  nuirket^th  our  own,  wllii- 
ont  restriction  and  without  reciprocitj. 
It  lias  always  appeared  to  me  mat  env 
imports  are  of  nr  greater  impottenee 
than  our  exports.  I  think  tiiat  ai^ 
lowering  of  price  which  may  be  tbe 
result  of  sudi  a  connneicial  pollei^, 
will  be  more  tlian  adequately  compcii- 
sated  by  a  coerdve  measure  wnieh 
shall  conn)el  the  artisan  to  angmest 
the  period  of  his  labour.  lamasaintt 
any  short  homni'  Irill,  and  am  of  opt- 
nion  that  infont  labour  shoidd  m 
striiuentiy  and  universally  enforced. 

'^  mtii  regard  to  tte  eamuBf^  I 
ML  tiiat  I  may  safohr  leave  tha* 
matter  in  the  hands  of  her  Majim^fn 
present  Ifinisters^  who  have  nenir 
shown  any  indispositifm  to  oppOM 
themselves  to  tiie  popolar  wish. 

'^These,  gentlemen,  are  tiy  senti- 
ments ;  and  I  thkk  that,  upon  eoul- 
deration,  yon  will  find  them  sneh  as 
may  entitle  me  to  your  cordial  sop- ' 
port.    I  need  not  say  liow  high^I' 
shall  valoe  the  trust,  or  how  seal-' 
<ms1y  I  ihall  endetvonr  to  promelfc 
your  local  Interests.   These,  probaB^r' 
can  be  best  advanced  by  a  cantloiiB 
regard  to  my  own.  •    ' 

**0n  any  other  ia^  I  shali  be' 

hiWJ  to  Si^<>  7^  ^^  friUest  ilii 
most  satisnctory  exirilanation.   lafuil 
merely  add,  as  a  snmmary  oimj^j^ 
nions,  that  wldle  ready  on  tiie  ooa' 
hand  to  eoerce  laboar,  soastOBtfani^' 
late  internal  indnstiy  to  tiie  ntmosL 
and  to  add  largely  to  the  anioant  m' 
oar  population;  I  am,  upon  the  ether,' 
a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  snljeet. 
and  to  tiie  promotion  of  sach  genial 
and  sanatory  measures  *as  soit'tiM 
tenden^  of  our  enUglitened  affe,tii|i 
diffhsion  of  universal  phUanthnDpjv 
and  the  spread  of  pK^Nilaroirfnion.    I 
remain,  oJSNnxMSir,  with  the  de^eH 
respect,  your  veiyobedient  and  hmnbia 
servant, 

^AuopsTus  RaeiifALD  DuifBHumna. 

^8tMirmC9Hmm^ 
•«JtMM,  1847.*" 

The  editor  <tf  the  Dreepdal^r  Patriot, 
wisely  considering  that  this  idve^ 
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tisemeut  viOjA  the  mere  prelude  to 
many  more,  was  kind  euough  to  dedi- 
cate a  leading  article  to  an  exposition 
of  my  past  services.  I  am  not  a  vain 
man ;  so  that  I  shall  not  here  reprint 
the  paneg}'ric  passed  upon  myself,  or 
the  ovation  which  my  Mend  foresaw. 
Indeed,  I  am  so  far  from  vain,  that  I 
really  began  to  think,  while  perusing 
the  columns  of  the  Patriot,  that  I  had 
somewhat  foolishly  ahut  my  eyes 
hitherto  to  the  greatness  of  that 
talenty  and  the  brilliancy  of  those 


parts  which  were  now  {Mroclaimed  to 
the  world.  Yes;  it  was  quite  clear 
that  I  had  hitherto  been  concealing 
my  candle  under  a  bushel — ^that  I  was 
cut  out  by  nature  for  a  legislator — and 
that  I  was  the  very  man  for  the 
Dreepdaily  electors.  Under  this 
conviction,  I  started  upon  my  canvass, 
munimented  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  M^Corkindale,  who,  mucli 
against  his  inclination,  was  oompelled 
to  remain  at  home. 


CHAPTEn  II. 


Dreepdaily  is  a  beautiful  little  town, 
embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  have  such  a  winning  way  with 
the  clouds  that  the  summits  are  sel- 
dom visible.  Dreepdaily,  if  situated 
in  Arabia,  would  be  deemed  a  Paradise. 
All  round  it  the  vegetation  is  long, 
and  lithe,  and  luxuriant ;  the  trees 
keep  their  verdure  late ;  and  the  rush 
of  the  nettles  is  amazing. 

How  the  inhabitants  contrive  to 
live,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  myBter}\ 
There  is  no  particular  trade  or  calling 
exercised  in  the  placa — no  busy  hum 
of  actlsans^  or  clanking  of  hammer  or 
maehiuery.  Hound  the  suburbs,  in* 
desd,  there  are  rows  of  mean-looking 
cottages,  each  with  its  strapping  lass 
In  ulig  fiational  short  gown  at  the  door, 
fiom:  the  interior  of  which  resounds- 
the  boom  of  the  weavei'^s  shuttle. 
There  is  also  one  factory  at  a  little 
distance;  but  when  you  reach  the 
tftwn  itself,  all  is  supereminently 
siient.  In  fine  weather,  crowds  of 
urchins  of  both  sexes  are  seen  suuning 
themselves  on  the  quaint-looking 
flights  of  steps  by  which  the  doors, 
UMially  on  the  second  story,  ai'e  ap- 
proached; and  as  yon  siwvey  the 
swarms  of  bare-legged  and  flaxen- 
haired  infantry,  you  cannot  help  won- 
dering in  your  Jieart  what  has  liecome 
of  the  adult  peculation.  It  is  only 
towards  evening  that  the  seniors 
appear.  Tlien  you  may  find  them 
either  congregated  on  the  bridge  dis- 
CDSsing  politics  and  polemics,  or 
lounging  in  the  little  square  in  afi'ec- 
tionate  vicinity  to  the  public-house,  or 
leaning  over  the  windows  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pipe.  In  short,  the  cares 
and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  even  in 


this  railroad  age,  seem  to  have  fallen 
lightly  on  the  pacific  bnrgheiB  of 
Dreepdaily.  According  to  their  own 
account,  the  town  was  once  a  peculiar 
favourite  (^  royalty.  It  boasts  of  a 
charter  from  King.  David  the  First, 
and  there  is  an  old  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  that  redoubted  monarch. 
It  may  bo  so,  for  there  is  no  accounting 
for  constitutions ;  but  had  I  been  King 
David,  I  certainly  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  place  where  the  ^nounger 
branehes  of  the  family  would  have 
been  less-  liable  to  the  aecident  of 
catarrii. 

Dreepdaily,  in  the  olden  time,  was 
among  the  closest  of  all  the  burglis. 
Its  represratation  had  a  fixed  price; 
which  was  always  rigorously  exacted 
and  punctually  paid;  and  for  halfayear 
theceafler,  the  corporation,  made  merry 
thereooi  The  li^rm.  Bill,  th^nfore, 
was  by  no  moana  popular  in  the 
couneiL  A  number  of  discontented 
Radieals  and  of  small  householders, 
who  hitherto  had  been  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  good  things  of  the 
state,  now  got  upon  the  roll,  and 
seaoded  determined  for  a  time  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  to 
return  a  member  of  their  own.  And 
doubtless  they  would  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  same  spirit  been  abroad 
in  the  skater  burghs  of  Dronthidaw 
andKittleweem,  which,  for  some  espe- 
cial reason  or  other,,  known  doubtless 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  but  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  i-est  of  mankind, 
were,  though  situat<)d  in  difierent 
counties,  associated  with  Dreepdaily 
in  the  return  of  their  future  member. 
Each  of  these  places  had  a  separate 
mterest,  and  started  a  separate  man ; 
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Sis  tfaat^  mniddt  this  ctUM:  of 
Liberalism,  the  old  member  ftr  Bvee|^ 
didhf,  a  Conservttl^e,  agidbd  fl^^ted 
ialD  bid  place.  The  ccmseqaeac*  wis, 
that  the  three  burghs  weM  IaioIvwI 
in  a  desperate  fead. 

In  these  days  there  lived  in  Dfoep* 
daily  one  Laurence  LiokUkter,  more 
coauBonly  known  by  the  wuom  of  Tod 
Lowvie,  wlie  exercised  the  myetabte 
fini6tioin<tf  a  writer  and  a  meetengw- 
at^aarms.  Lowrie  was  a  remadublf 
aente  individual,  of  the  Gilbert  GkMsini 
school,  by  no  means  scmpoloas  in  hLr 
ctealings,  but  of  singntar  plaitsiblll^ 
ami  courage.  He  had  started  in  In 
as  «  Radical,  b«t  fiadin|r^lut&  tiist  Uns 
dM  not  pay  weU,  he  had  piutoi^ 
snMded  into  »  Whig,  and  in  idmte 
cttffMktf  had  fls^E«h«d  ft  sort  of  lM»l 
usiofKsiy.  He  haci  cunliivMl,  w$Kh 
ov«r,  to  galir  » telttaUo  ftotiiff  in: 
Drfrathielaws  and  fai  the  eonrse  ni\\mm 
boeame  intimateFyaoqnainted  wiMilii* 
<;ircinBstanees  of  its  inlaMtaalB,  mat 
imder  tike  ^ea  of  aginej  hair  eeo- 
tAreA  to  worm  the  grevtw  part  of 
their  titto-4oedi  into  Ms  keeping. 

H  Iften  ooenrred'  to  Lowrie,  tfaMt^ 
uotwUheiaiidfc^g  the  discordant  slti^ 
attoBoftbsbii^^lis,  sometWBg  mWit' 
be  deao  to  efllM)t  a  naion  iininr  his 
owveepKtalducftanMtalp;  Ifottlat 
h#  ewed  iK  hki  hsait  oas 
attoot  tberepresentntkm*-Tyita» 
Uto^  w«ri  hi  naiity  As  ssni*  t» 
hi»-lnit  be  saw  tiia*  ther  gaitt'of  1 
burghs  woidd  be  of  inmcni 
tage  to  Us  party,  and  bs  dnlii—ncd 
thatthe  advwrtage  sboidibe  btlancad 
by  a  correspondmg  pioftt  to  faiaMlt 
Aooordingly',  tte=  began  quietiTi  to>kx^ 
to  the  state  of  the  neglected  re^slar ; 
lodgsd:  objsottsnsto  idldaims  dren 


in  bgr  piBtie»  upon  irtwm  hooonld  aal 
dnpsnd;  wsnggted  n  snflMent  ■■&• 
berofhisown  cMents  and  adhensftn 
upon  tiw  ssfi,  and  ia  tin  osnrss  sf 
three  3Psai%  was  aUe  to  iaiimatn  im 
2ak.  rwiniai  WUg  partiBaat  tiial  hs^ 
Lanrence Luridatoi^  heM-iirlds  ew» 
bands  tfaerepreseatation  of  tbsDfOip 
daily  Bnrgfas,  eould  torn  tim  eilotiMi 
either  way  lie pieasod,  and  waso^M 
to  reasonable  tanns. 

The  result  wan^  titad  Mciinkteter 
was  psoiMtod  Is  a*  ympf  hwndin 
county  office^ and  inensoyss,  thntdis 
wtele  patraoago  of  tha>'dbtiMwas 
HKnafter  obsenred  to  flow  tfaDrooi^ 


tiis  Iiaivenliaii  sianank  Of  • 
ait  tJttsswhsreonldsiaitt  Mint  oi>Mii> 
dnd"v^liir  IjqwvIS'  WBfS  prs^Wsd  f9^ 
in  tilo  iint  telanee  *,  bat  tkem  w<eM» 
stn^F  oniiwfta  still  golngv  and  in-  nn» 
onecaoo  eonid  own  i^  ganmilito  B# 
obtained  wiliioiil  tiioadlieflion  of  a» 
addMonal  TotOi  EitiMr  tiie  ap^ioaaH 
mnstbs  tendf  to  sa&  hli  independeMlli' 
OK,  tf  tlwt  wwodono  ahreadly,  tw  psr^ 
vert  dMr  pdMen  of  a  reladvn..  M 
yw§  mendMr  was  retamed  al  til* 
nsBt  eleetion  bf  an  iawmso' nM|)^ 
riTf  f  «Ml  t»  somo  timo  LfaddMW 
reigned  supreme  in  tiio  gorenuMnf  sf 
Dre^dally  and  Dkonlhielaw. 

Bttt  deatftTf  wiildi'  spares  ne^i 
nons faiodbed  al tile doorof 
tor.  ie8mrMtofparta»-piefafter 
lilamplMUKt  tenrinatlM  of  ar  lawnNd^* 
ttonw  Ifco  bnrg^  hd»a^  state  of  iMiaiP 
diy.    Ijswrls was  gntinred nnlarlil^ 
ftmen,  andtlMsowHS  ao'OMrin'fOilpi 
inhi»8Cend.^  ^ 

ndis.  Evety  one  observed^  tiM^Hlw 
siioanr  of  pntionaget  and  ^  Imii^fM^ 
bii^  still  Auwud  oi^  wb  oopioafl^f  atf 
before,  bvl  nsbodjf  ooidd  discover  l^f 
wtM^  hands  H  was  nowdbootsA  8lMi* 
pieloirftslsned'iliii>syoi^ftv  sohw 
upon  Piwont  BId1q07  bnt  tils 
mcMl  dmiais^  of  that  glial tWiMj 
though  not  in  themseivns  eonelasiM^ 
at  hwl  gained  crudMno  frofl»  tiil^itetr 
that  a  situation  whidi  1»  Iiad  seUN 
tMrnsn  uovoinnHnf  nv  jus  nnnow 
to  ansthsr  psnen.  AwAt 
^bcfinto  dvQBMooftissnMhi 

AtfMfk   tA  Al  flMVRfi  inni^.     IS^ali  nvn^ 

regarded  iris  neighbor  wMi  Mmmk 
oaqricion  and  dfertrasl^  bssansOt  Hr 
any  thing  he  knew,  that  neigftl^aw' 
m^iki  be  aimembar  of  tiw  twrmlnM* 
bunal,  hj  means  of  whidi'  al  tilf 
afhig»  of  iSb»  t  onwnnity  wnw  VQgn^ 
lalsdv  and  n  ain^  HI-tisMd 
mi|^t  absdluteiy  prove  his  ml^ 
innsdy  in  one  instanse  wna  tin 
In  an  offl  bow  for  binnnif»  an  Mii^ 

todnioanoo tiie  Gliqasi,  as 
stitotfonal  and  ^rannical 
to  table  ar  motion  for  an 
its  nature,  mombew,  aadproceedfa^pn 
So  strong  was*  the  gensnu  alam^tfirti 
he  could  not  even  find  a  secondmt 
Bit:  tiie  HMti«r  did  no#  stop  ttam^ 
inm  mail  meddtor  had  dfewww 
himself  tils  vongeanos  sf  m 
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less  fbe.  His  bnsiness  began  to  fall 
off ;  mmonrs  of  the  most  malignant 
description  were  circnlated  regarding 
his  character;  two  of  his  relatives  who 
held  situations  were  dismissed  with- 
out warning  and  without  apology  ; 
his  credit  was  assailed  in  every  quar- 
ter; and  in  less  than  six  months 
after  he  had  made  that  most  unfortu- 
nate harangue,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Gritt,  baker  in  Dreepdaily,  was  seen 
to  figure  in  the  Gazette.  So  fell 
Gritt  a  martyr,  and  if  any  one 
mourned  for  him,  it  was  in  secret, 
and  the  profoundest  awe. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  mat- 
ters, at  the  time  when  I  rode  down  the 
principal  street  of  Dreepdaily.  I  need 
huYlly  say  that  I  did  not  know  a 
single  soul  in  the  burgh  ;  in  that  re- 
spect, indeed,  there  was  entire  recipro- 
city on  both  sides,  for  the  requisition 
referred  to  in  my  address  was  a  feli- 
citous fiction  by  M^Corkindale.  I 
stopped  before  a  substantial  bluff- 
lookmg  house,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  occupied  as  a  shop,  and  a  scroll 
above  informed  me  that  the  proprie- 
tor was  Walter  Binkie,  grocer. 

A  short  squat  man,  with  an  oleagi- 
nous face  and  remarkably  bushy  eye- 
brows, was  in  the  act  of  weighing  out 
a  pennyworth  of  "  sweeties"  to  a  little 
girl  as  I  entered. 

"Is  the  Provost  of  Dreepdaily 
within?"  asked  I. 

"  Pse  warrant  he's  that,"  was  the 
reply;  "Hae,  my  dear,  there's  a 
sugar  ahnond  t'ye  into  the  bargain. 
Gae  your  waus  hame  noo,  and  tell 
your  mither  that  I've  some  grand  new 
tea.  Weel,  sir,  what  was  you  want- 
ing?" 

"I  wish  particularly  to  speak  to 
the  Provost." 

"  Weel  then,  speak  awa', "  and  he 
straightway  squatted  himself  before 
his  ledger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  I  Have  I 
really  the  honour  of  addressing — " 

"Walter  Binkie,  the  Provost  of 
this  burgh.  But  if  ye  come  on  Coun- 
cil matters,  ye're  lang  ahint  the  hour. 
I'm  just  steppin'  up  to  denner,  and  I 
never  do  business  after  that." 

"But  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me — " 

"  I  will  allow  nae  man,  sir,  to  inter- 
rupt my  leisure.  Ifye're  wanting  ony 
tbing)  gang  to  the  Town  Clerk." 


"Permit  me  one  moment — my 
name  is  Dunshunner." 

"Eh,  what!"  cried  the  Provost^ 
bounding  from  his  stool,  "sp^k 
lower  or  the  lad  will  hear  ye.  Are 
ye  the  gentleman  that's  stannin'  for 
the  burrows  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Lord-sake !  what  for  did  ye  no 
say  that  afore?  Jims  I  I  say,  Jims  1 
Look  after  the  shop!  Come  this 
way,  sir,  up  the  stair,  and  take  care 
ye  dinna  stumble  on  that  toom  cask 
o'  saut." 

I  followed  the  Provost  up  a  kind  of 
corkscrew  stair,  until  we  emerged  upon 
a  landing-place  in  his  own  proper 
domicile.  We  entered  the  dinmg 
room.  It  was  showily  furnished;  with 
an  enormous  urn  of  paper  roses  in  the 
grate,  two  stuffed  parroquets  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  a  flamingo  coloured  car- 
pet, enormous  worsted  bell-pulls,  and 
a  couple  of  portraits  by  some  peripa- 
tetic follower  of  Vandyke,  one  of 
them  representing  the  Provost  in  his 
civic  costume,  and  the  other  bearing 
some  likeness  to  a  fat  female  in  a 
turban,  with  a  Cairngorm  brooch 
about  the  size  of  a  platter  on  her 
breast,  and  no  want  of  carmine  on 
the  space  dedicated  to  the  cheeks. 

The  Provost  locked  the  door,  and 
then  clapped  his  ear  to  the  key-hole. 
He  next  approached  the  wmdoWf 
drew  down  the  blinds  so  as  effectually 
to  prevent  any  opposite  scrutiny,  and 
motioned  me  to  a  seat. 

"  And  so  ye're  Mr  Dunshunner  ?  *' 
said  he.  "Oh  man,  but  Pve  been 
wearyin'  to  see  you ! " 

"Indeed!  you  flatter  me  very 
much." 

"Nae  flattery,  Mr  Dunshnnner — 
nane  1  I'm  a  plun  honest  man,  that'a 
a',  and  naebody  can  say  that  Wattie 
Binkie  has  blawn  in  their  Ing.  And 
sae  ye're  comin  forrard  for  the  bur- 
rows? It's  a  banld  thing,  shr  —  a 
bauld  thing,  and  a  great  honour  ye 
seek.  No  that  I  think  ye  winna  do 
honour  to  it,  but  it's  a  great  trust  for 
sae  young  a  man ;  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility, as  a  body  may  say,  to  han^ 
upon  a  callant's  shouthers." 

"  I  hope,  Mr  Bmkie,  that  my  fhtare 
conduct  may  show  that  I  can  at  least 
act  up  to  my  professions." 

"Nae  doubt,  sir — I'm  no  mis« 
doubtin'  ye,  and  to  say  the  truth  ye 
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profess  weeL  Pve  read  yer  addroBB, 
sir,  and  I  like  yer  prindples — ^thej^ 
the  stench  anld  Whig  anes  -—  keep  a* 
ve  can  to  onrselves,  and  hand  a  gode 
gmp.  But  iHia*8  bringing  ye  ftir- 
rard?  Wha  signed  yer  r^pdaitikm? 
No  the  Kittleweem  folk,  I  h^M? — 
That  wad  be  a  sair  thing  against  ye." 

"  Why,  no  —  certainly  not.  The 
fact  is,  Mr  Binkie,  that  I  have  not 
seen  the  requisition.  Its  coateots 
were  communicated  by  a  third  party, 
on  whom  I  have  the  most  perfect  rdi* 
ance ;  and,  as  I  nnderstood  there  was 
some  delicacy  in  the  matter,  I  didnot 
think  it  proper  to  insist  np^  a  si^t 
of  the  signatures." 

The  Provost  gave  a  long  whistle. 

^^  I  see  it  noo  I  "  he  siid,  ^^I  aee 
it  I  I  ken't  there  was  something 
gann  cm  forbye  tiie  common.  Ye'ii 
a  Incky  man,  Mr  Dnnshonner,  and 
ye're  election  is  as  sore  as  won. 
X  e  Ve  been  spoken  to  by  them  ye  ken 
oM" 

"  Upon  my  word— I  do  not  under- 
stand—" 

"  Ay--w !  Ye're  richt  to  be  cau- 
tions. Wed  I  wat  they  are  kittle 
cattle  to  ride  the  water  on.  But  wha 
wast,  sur,— wha  was't  ?  Ye  needna 
be  feared  of  me.  I  ken  how  to  Iceep 
a  secret." 

'' BeaUy,  Mr  Bnikie,  ezoepft  throi^ 
a  third  party,  as  I  have  told  you  lu* 
leady,  I  have  had  no  oOmmmiieatimi 
with  any  one." 

"  Weel  —  they  are  doee  —  then'ii 
nae  denyin*  that.  Bat  ye  surely  nuum 
haesome  inkUng  o'  tbemen— Them 
that's  ahint  the  screen,  ye  ken?" 

^Indeed,  I  have  not.  But  stay — 
if  yon  allude  to  the  Clique " 

''Whee8t,sir,whee8t!"  cried  tin 
Provost  in  an  agitated  tone  of  voiee. 
''  Gndesake,  tak  care  what  ye  si^r— 
ye  dinna  koi  wha  may  hear  ye.  Ye 
nae  spoken  a  word  that  I  hareoa 
heard  this  numy  a  day  without  shaking 
in  my  shoon.  Ay  speak  oeevily^ 
the  deil  —  ye  dinna  ken  how  weel  yt 
may  be  acquannt  I " 

^^Surely,  sir,  there  can  be  no  hann 
in  mentioning  the       " 

''No  under  that  name,  Mr  Don- 
shnimer  —  no  under  that  name,  and 
no  here.  Iwadnaea'  them  that  en 
the  tB^  of  Ben-Nevis  without  a  grae« 
Ay  —  and  sae  Thxt  are  wi'  ye,  ere 
they?.  Weel,  theyaree  queer  set  I** 


*^  You  know  the  parties  then^  Mr 
BhiUe?" 

'' I  ken  nae  malr  abooi  them  than  I 
ken  whaur  to  find  tiie  caverns  o'  the. 
east  wind.  Whetiier  they  are  three 
or  thiet^  or  e  hunder  snipasses  my 
knowledge,  but  they  hae  got  the  secret 
o'  the  fern  seed  and  walk  about  invi« 
sible.  It  is  e'thegether  a  great  mys- 
tery, but  donbtlees  ye  will  obtain  % 
glimpse.  In  the  mean  time,  since  ye 
come  firom  that  quarter,  I  am  booad 
to  obey." 

''Yon  are  very  kuid,  L  am  sniey 
Mr  Binkie.  May  I  ask  then  your 
opinion  of  matters  as  they  stand  at 
present?" 

"  Our  pesent  monber,  Mr  Whistle- 
rigg,  wili  no  stand  again.    He^s  got 
some idaoe or  ither up m London;  imd«. 
mv  oertie,  he's  wcvked  weel  foritl 
There's  naebody  else  stannin' forl^ 
thatman  Poadethaite,  and  he  din»* 
venrawedkenwhatlnishimsd'.  Jl- 
it's  e'  richt  yonder,"  continued  the 
Prevost,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
left  shoulder,   "ye're  as  gode  at* 
dected." 

As  it  would  have  been  extready 
impolitic  for  me  under  present  eueem- 
stanoes  to  have  disdaimed  all  oooneo- 
tion  with  a  body  which  ezerdsed  an 
influence  ao  raarlced  and  deeided,  I 
allowed  Provost  Binkie  to  remain 
under  the  iUnskm  thatlwasiheehe* 
sen  candidate  of  the  Qlique.    In  Ihel 
I  had  made  iq[>  ny  mind  that  I  dMMdi ' 
become  so  at  aov  coat,  so  soon  as  U 
vouchsafed  to  disdose  itsdf  and  ap-  , 
pear  before  my  longing  ^yes.  Ithere*.; 
fore  launched  atones  into  pradieal 
details,  in  the  discassion  of  whidi  the 
Provost  exhiUted  both  shrewdoese 
and  good-wUL     He  professed  his 
readiness  at  once  tobeoome  dialrmaii 
of  my  committee,  drew  onta  list  of 
the  meet  inflnential  jpersona  in  thet 
burgh  to  whom  I  ought  immediatejy'' 
toappiy,  anulgaveniemudiinibrnie- 
tion  regarding  the  poiitica  of  the  other 
places.  From  what  he  said,  I  gathered 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Clique,  Iwae 
sure  of  Dreepdaily  and  Drontidelaiirr 
—as  to  the  doctors  of  Kittleweem, 
they  were,  in  his  opfaiion,  "  a  wiieen* 
dhrt,"  whom  it  would  be  usdess  to 
consult,  and  hopdess  to  conciliate.  £' 
certainly  luid  no  previous  idea  thai 
the  bdk  of  the  dectoirs  had  so  little 
to  say  in  the  choice  of  thehr  ovb- 
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reprcsentativo.  When  I  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  remote  possibility  of  a  re- 
volt, the  Provost  indignantly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  They  danma,  sir  —  they  daiima 
for  the  lives  of  them  do  it !  Set  them 
up  indeed !  Let  me  see  ony  man  that 
wad  venture  to  vote  against  the  Town 
Council  and  the  —  and  M«m,  and  I'll 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  him  out  of 
Dreepdaily ! " 

Nothing  in  short  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  this  statement. 

Whilst  we  were  conversin^^  together, 
I  heard  of  a  sudden  a  jinglmg  in  the 
next  apartment,  as  if  some  very  aged 
and  decrepid  harpsichord  were  being 
exorcised  into  the  unusual  cfR)rt  of  a 
tone.  I  glanced  inquiringly  to  the 
<leor,  but  the  Provost  took  no  no^ce 
of  my  look.  In  a  little  time,  however, 
there  was  a  short  preliminary  cough, 
and  a  female  voice  of  considerable 
compass  took  up  the  following  strain. 
I  remember  the  words  not  more  from 
their  singularity,  than  from  the  intro- 
duction to  which  they  were  the  pre- 
lude : — 

^  I  hMiil  a  ynt  bird  singng  eloar, 
In  the  tight,  tigiit  month  o*  Jmie-^ 

*  What  gwrM  ye  buy  y^en.  stock*  were  high, 

And  Bell  when  shuvs  were  doun  ? 

*  GKn  y«  hoe  pky*d  me  fanse,  my  lave, 

In  nmmer  *mang  iStub  x«in ; 
IflHim  8iller*s  loaal  aad  eoarce  at  Yule 
111  inqrye  back  agiin ! 

<  O  bemy  wen  tiie  Mi'^»««i«^  HalTOf^ 

WfaiBB  cmdit  WM  sae  free  I— 
Dal  ymnb  betide  the  devthron  loon 

That  sold  thaa  HalTesto  me ! ' " 

I  dedare,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Bailway  Director,  that  I  was  never 
more  taken  aback  in  my  life.  At- 
tached aa  I  have  been  from  youth  to 
the  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  I  never 
yet  had  heard  a  ditty  of  tins  pecuMar 
stamp,  which  struck  me  as  a  happy 
combination  of  tender  fancy  with  the 
sterner  realities  of  the  Exchange. 
Provost  Binkie  smiled  as  ho  rcmariced 
my  aniaaement. 

*^  It's  only  my  daughter  Maggie, 
Mr  Dnnshunner,"  he  said.  ^^  Pnir 
thing!  It's  little  she  ha»  here  to 
amuse  her,  and  sae  she  whiles  writes 
thae   kind  o'  sangs   herscU.     She's 


weel  up  to  the  railroads,  fbr  ye  kes  I 
was  an  auld  Glenmutchkin  holder.'* 

''  Indeed!  Was  that  song  Miss 
Binkie's  own  composition?"  asked  I, 
with  considerable  interest. 

'^  Atweel  it  is  that,  and  mair  too. 
Maggie,  baud  your  eddrling! — ^ye'rc 
interrupting^  me  and  the  gentle* 
man.'' 

^^  I  beg,  on  no  aecomt,  Mr  Binkie, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  your  daughter's  amusement.  In* 
deed  it  is  fbll  tune  that  I  were  betaking 
myself  to  the  hotel,  unless  you  will  ho- 
nom*  me  so  fEur  as  to  introduce  me  to 
Miss  Binkie." 

^^  Doll  a  bit  o'  you  gangs  to  the  ha» 
tcl to-night!"  replied  the  hospitable 
Piwost.  "  You  bide  where  you  are 
to  darner  and  bed,  and  we'll  bae  a 
comfortable  crack  over  matters  in  the 
evening.  Maggie!  come  ben,  lass, 
and  speak  to  if*  Dunshnnner." 

Miss  Binkie,  who  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  was  all  the  while  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  now  enter- 
ed firom  the  adjoining  room.  She  was 
reattv  a  pretty  girt ;  tally  with  lively 
spanling  eyes  and  a  proftision  of 
dark  hnr,  which  she  wore  in  tbe 
somewhat  exploded  shape  oi  ringlets. 
I  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  appa- 
rition, and  I  daresay  blushed  av  I 
paii  my  compliments. 

Margaret  Binkie,  however,  had  no 
sort  of  mtmoaise  honU  abont  her.  She 
had  received  her  final  polish  in  aGlas- 
gow  boarding-school,  and  did  decided 
credit  to  the  sewnary  la  which  the 
operation  had  been  perfimned.  At  ail 
events  lAe  was  the  reverse  of  shy,  for  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were 
rattling  away  as  though  we  had  been 
ooqpiainted  mna  childhood;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  fbmid  mysdf  getting 
into  something^  like  a  strong  flirtation. 
Old  Binkie  grinned  a  delif^ted  smile, 
and  went  out  to  superintend  the  de- 
canting of  a  bottle  of  port. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  expatiate  npon 
the  dinner  which  followed.  The 
hotch-potch  was  unezceptioiutble,  the 
salmon  curdy,  and  the  lamb  roasted 
without  a  fault ;  Mid  if  the  red-armed 
Hebe  who  attended  waa  somewhat 
awkward  in  her  motions,  she  was  at 
least  zealoufi  to  a  degree.  The  Pro- 
vost got  into  high  fbather,  and  kept 
pljring  me  perpetually  with  wine. 
When   the  cloth  was  zemoved,   he 
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drank  with  all  ftfrnall^  te^  my  wrn^ 
cess;  and aaMMgaretBinldfiv with* 
laog^  did  doe  bonow  to  tk»  tMsfc^,  I 
coiid  not  d»  lew  tiun  ind)ilg»  ia  ft 
litde  flight  o£  £nu7  as  I  prapBMd.  tiifr 
ladies,  ani^  in  eonnxioii  wkh  thBai» 
theFlowerofBfwpdailj— asentiHeat 
which  was  mckaawMgdA  witk  a 
bln^. 

After  Jkfiaa  i^Dlde  letiradv  tha  Pro- 
vost grew  more  and  more  oouviviaL 
He  woidd  not  enter  inta  b«ine0f  but 
regaledmo  with  nnmerai»  aaeodotea 
of  his  past  exploits,  and  of  the  Ikw 
and  conversation  of  his  compatriots  in 
the  Town  Conneil  omut  of.  whom 
appeared,  from  his  descriptiont.  to  bi 
very  facetious  individnU  Biieai. 
More  particularly,  he  dwelt  XBpm^  tdto 
^Dod  qaalkies  a«l  impertanee  of  a  csr- 
tafai  IfrThcsBosGiUs,  bettor  hMim 
te  ]»  friends  and  kinsfoHE  by  tihti  mk 
briquet  of  Toddy  Tam,  and  reM»> 
mended  me  by  alt  means  to:  caltlrato 
the  acquaintance  of  that  penoiage. 
BMJb,  liewever  otinrwinr  loqaaooos, 
naiiriBg  woild  pennuutotliePioratt  to 
UMorii  oati  upon  te  onh^t  of  tihti 
dkpm.  He  realiy  nemed  to  entoEi- 
tafatas  psoiband  atenrar  of  tia^bedf 
aaqperHagae«>tdid  of  tte  Taqaiii 
tion,  and  heont  ncr  tboit  at  bvi  bf 
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*^  aaenaemair  eat,  Sr  Piaisbiii 
nap-HMenaemairontl  ]t*a^  ill  taUi- 
ia9  OB  thaa  thia^i.  Ya  dinn  hm 
what  the  Clique  is,  nor  whan  it  ift 
Bst  this  I  te,  that  they  ere  eveigr 
wtMtn  aad  a*  aboot  is ;  they  bear 
eiwytiiiDg  that  paesee  in  tins  heiis% 
and  I  whiles  suspect  that  Myaie,  tiM 
senwat  lass,  is  naethiag^else  thwrn  sao 
o' tbeai  in  peltieoatB ! "  % 

More  than  this  I  ocmM  not  ciisiib 
Aftwwebedfiniriied  a  ccnsidaraUa 
qaaoiwa  of  poft,  we  ai^onned  to  the 
dJeawiBgHPaenv  and,  leai  over,  MIsa 
Btahie  sang  to  me  several  of  her  ow» 
sesgsv  w4iil8t  the  Fxovoet  SBOieda|iQA 
the  sefik  Both  the  sea^s  and  tlie 
steger  wese  dever,  the  sitaakion  waa^ 
intorsaiing^  and^  soBwhoiip  or  otihei^  i 
foaadmy  ftigen  more  thas  enea  !■ 
contact  with  Maggie's,  aa  I  tannd 
o?«f  the  leaEfea  of  me  nmsie; 

itt  last  the  Frovoet  aea^wltk  at 
slartofaoioaa  grant.  I  tlioac^  iltii 
mij^  be  the  si^nallbr  refclriag  t^MBftv;; 
bat  sudt  were  got  tiM  habits  of  Piwp^ 
dai^.  Salt  hnriaga  ami  finnaii  faaib* 
dedcB  wereprodoMd  along  witii  tte 
hot  water  and  aooompanimoBto; 
I  presume  it  waa  ratfur  lato 
heat  ooadaeted  me  to  117  ^aanbeir. 
I  dieamed  at  all  ttat  sight,  it 
hare  ban  of  Matgaiel  Bfaddft 
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The  next  memiBig»  whObir  diessiag^ 
I  heard  a  blithe  voice  i^afrfling  «a.t£s 
stak.  It  was  the:  oriaMi  of  llmgiMt 
Biakie  as  shfr  desoended  te-the  basalt 
fast-room.  I  listened  end  eaaghi  that 
following  verses : — 

^' 0  Mod  amy  fzae-me,*^  fifia  sud; 

"  I  pnjr  jMi  Ifit  ma  be ! 
Hjmb  joa  the  shnrai  je  hfidfOnjr  h«d^ 

What  tine' jft  oooited  mit? 

^  ^Th-mnoMa^B  miti'  to  hm  mffbte. 

And  ma]i*8  is  to  fbifst : 
Hold  you  the  diareiyLord  JaiDW,**BAasrf9y. 

(« Gbr  hae  ye  sold  tEnm  jBt?^ 

'«<MyToik  BzteiiifiiBM)boi^fl»pflry 

I  mM  at  le^TMi  pani  pmn-— 
And,  O  my  heart  if  adrte  tijnl' 
f  had  mur  ma!r  of  lllem  t  *^ 

<^^niat  is  radlr  a  remarl^ 
^tam^  I,  as  I  stant^ped  a^  raflr. 
^^^fitadt  geatas,  sadi  a»hnatieW|  and 


SHch  a  thaaoni^  kaowtodge  ef  tlM 
marimti  She  would  wahw  a  wpisfidfai 
wife  for  a  railway-director.** 

^^Goma  aipay,  Mir  TliiHihiiiMim^^ 
said  Hie  Prewoat^  aa  I  eateiei  iim 
peribuff.    '^IbopeyerareyMqisitoff^^ 
We  a.laiig  day's  waikbidxreye;" 

^^I  amrsonaiiwoald  be  a»agieesMfr 
OH^  siiv  if  aeeonpaaiad  iritii*  sndL 
sweeti  made  aa£  heaadthiamoaniM; 
PMkir  wt^  Mtaa*  Bhifcie,  bafe  jm 
reaih^  aia  a  peifect  gapfho," 

^^  You  are  too  fMN^  £  ant  ansa^^ 
Mr  Dunshunaar.  liW:  yom  taine  tea 
oradibe^"- 

•^Maggh)^"  said  the  FBefoatv^  ^'i- 
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tt  pai  ftstep  to 

w<ii  iMiBHh  tortJMrai^t^  batlhs 


ifttl^time 
maHmntei^  Jrva  Deen  watMMgwwfjt 
this  job  of  ours,  and  her&  la  sbih  iialto 
of'  tiie  maiat  InflaeBtAal  psnosa  in 
Dteepdiily^  that  yo»] 
see  this  day.    They^iradbe 
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if  they  kenned  ye  were  here  without 
calling  on  them.  Noo,  mark  me, — I 
dinna  just  say  that  ony  o*  them  is  the 
folk  ye  ken  o',  bnt  it's  no  ava  unlikely ; 
sae  ye  maun  even  use  yer  ain 
discretion.  Tak  an  auld  man's  word 
for  it,  and  aye  put  your  best  fit 
foremost." 

I  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the 
suggestion,  although  I  was  really  un- 
conscious which  foot  deserved  the 
precedence.  The  Provost  continued — 

^*  Just  ae  word  mair.  Promising 
is  a  cheap  thing,  and  ye  needna  be 
vera  sparing  of  it.  If  ony  body 
speaks  to  ye  about  a  gaugership,  or 
a  place  in  the  Customs  or  the  Post- 
office,  just  gie  ye  a  bit  wink,  tak  out 
your  note-book,  and  make  a  mark  wi' 
the  keelavine  pen.  It  aye  looks  weel, 
and  gangs  as  far  as  a  downright  pro- 
mise. Deny  or  refuse  naebody.  Let 
them  think  that  ye  can  do  every  thing 
wi'  the  ministry  ;  and  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  whaup  in  the  rape,  let 
them  even  find  it  out  theirsells.  Tell 
them  that  ye  stand  up  for  Dreopdaily, 
and  its  auld  charter,  and  the  Whig 
constitution,  and  liberal  principles. 
Maist  feck  o'  them  disna  ken  what 
liberal  principles  is,  bnt  they  like  the 
word.  I  whiles  think  that  liberal 
principles  means  saying  muckle  and 
doing  nacthing,  but  you  needna  tell 
them  that.  The  Whigs  are  lang- 
iieaded  chielld,  and  they  hue  bad  tbc 
sense  to  daim  a'  the  liberality  to 
themseUs,  ever  since  the  days  o^  the 
Keform  Bill." 

Such  and  such-like  were  the  valu- 
able maxims  which  Provost  Binkie 
instilled  into  my  mind  during  the 
progress  of  breakfast.  I  must  say  they 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  me ; 
and  any  candidate  who  may  hereafter 
come  forward  foy  the  representation  of 
a  Scottish  burgh,  on  principles  similar 
to  my  own,  would  do  well  to  peruse 
and  remember  them. 

At  length  I  rose  to  go. 

"  Do  I  carry  your  good  wishes  along 
with  me.  Miss  Binkie,  on  my  canvass?" 

"  Most  cordially;  Mr  Dnnshnnner ; 
I  shall  be  perfectly  miserable  until  I 
learn  your  success.  I  can  assure  you 
of  my  support,  and  earnestly  wish  I 
was  an  elector.' 

**  Enviable  would  be  the  Member 
of  Parliament  who  could  represent  so 
charming  a  constituency !" 


"  Oh,  Mr  Dnnshnnner  1 " 

Directed  by  the  Provost's  list,  I  set 
forth  in  search  of  my  constituency. 
The  first  elector  whose  shop  I  entered 
was  a  draper  of  the  name  of  M^Auslan. 
I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  tartans. 

"  Mr  M*Auslan,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  was  the  curt  response. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself, 
sir.    My  name  is  Dnnshnnner." 

"  Oh." 

"  You  arc  probably  aware,  sir,  that 
I  am  a  eandidate  for  the  representation 
of  these  burghs  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  Mr  M'Auslan, 
that  my  principles  are  such  as  meet 
with  your  approbation  ?  " 

"  Maybe." 

"I  am  a  friend,  sir,  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty, — ^to  Dreepdaily  and 
its  charter, — to  the  old  Whig  consti- 
tution of  1688, — and  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  people." 

"Weel?" 

"  Confound  the  fellow  1 "  thought  I, 
"was  there  ever  such  an  insensate 
block  ?  I  must  bring  him  to  the  point 
at  once.  Mr  M^Auslan,"  I  continued 
in  a  very  insinuating  tone,  "such 
being  my  sentiments,  may  I  venture 
to  calculate  on  your  support  ?" 

"There's  twa  words  to  that  bar- 
gain," replied  M'Auslan,  departing 
firom  monosyllables. 

"  Any  farther  explanation  that  mar 
be  reqi±^,  I  am  sure,  will  readily— ^ 

"  It's  nae  use." 

"How?"  said  I,  a  good  deal 
alarmed.  "Is  it  possiUe  you  are 
already  pledged?" 

"No." 

"  Then  what  objection " 

"  I  made  nane.  I  see  ye  dinna  ken 
us  here.    The  pear's  no  ripe  yet." 

"  What  pear?"  asked  I,  astonished 
at  this  horticultural  allusion. 

"  Hark  ye,"  said  M'Auslan,  look- 
ing stealthily  around  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  exhibiting  some  marks  of 
intelligence  in  his  features—"  Hark  ye, 
— ^hae  ye  seen  Toddy  Tam  yet?" 

"  Mr  Gills  ?  Not  yet.  I  am  just 
going  to  wait  upon  him ;  but  Provost 
Binkie  has  promised  me  his  support.** 

"  Wha  cares  for  Provost  Binkie ! 
Gang  to  Toddy  Tam." 

Not  one  other  word  could  I  extract 
fhnn  the  oracular  M'Auslan ;  so,  like 
a  pilgrim,  I  turned  my  face  towards 
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Mecca,  and  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
this  all-important  personage.  On  my 
way,  however,  I  entered  the  house  of 
Another  voter,  one  Shanks,  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council,  from  whom  I 
received  equally  unsatisfactory  replies. 
He,  like  M'Auslan,  pointed  steadily 
towards  Toddy  Tam.  Now,  who  and 
what  was  the  individual  who,  by  the 
common  consent  of  his  townsmen,  had 
earned  so  honourable  an  epithet  ? 

Mr  Thomas  Gills  had  at  one  time 
been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  de- 
parted Linklat^r.  His  function  was 
not  strictly  legal,  nor  confined  to  the 
cop3ring  of  processes :  it  had  a  broader 
and  wider  scope,  and  was  exercised  in 
a  more  congenial  manner.  In  short, 
Mr  GUIs  was  a  kind  of  provider  for 
the  establishment.  His  duties  were 
to  hunt  out  business;  which  he 
achieved  to  a  miracle  by  frequent- 
ing every  possible  public- house,  and 
wringing  from  them,  amidst  their  cups, 
the  stories  of  the  wrongs  of  his  com- 
potators.  Wo  to  the  wight  who  sate 
down  for  an  aftemoon^s  conviviality 
with  Toddy  Tam  I  Before  the 
mixing  of  the  fourth  tumbler,  the 
ingenious  Gills  was  sure  to  elicit  some 
hsSdBhip  or  grievance,  for  which  be- 
nignant Themis  could  give  redress; 
and  rare,  indeed,  was  the  occurrence 
of  the  evening  on  which  he  did  not 
capture  some  additional  clients.  He 
would  even  go  the  length  of  treating 
hiB  victim,  when  inordinately  shy, 
xmtil  the  fatal  mandate  was  given, 
and  retraction  utterly  impossible. 

Such  decided  business  talents,  of 
course,  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
sagacious  Laurence  Linklater.  GUIs 
•enjoyed  a  large  salary,  the  greater 
moiety  of  which  he  consumed  in  alco- 
holic experiments;  and  shortly  before 
the  deceaj9e  of  his  patron,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  lucrative  and  easy  office 
of  some  county  registrarship.  He 
now  began  to  cultivate  conviviality  for 
its  own  especial  sake.  It  was  no 
longer  dangerous  to  drink  with  him: 
for  though,  from  habit,  he  coutinuea 
to  poke  into  grievances,  he  never,  on 
the  following  morning,  pursued  the 
subject  further.  But  what  was  most 
remarkable  about  Toddy  Tam  was, 
his  independence.  He  never  truckled 
to  dictation  from  any  quarter ;  but, 
whilst  Binkie  and  the  rest  were  in  fear 
^nd  terror  of  the  Clique,  he  openly  de- 
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fied  that  body,  and  dared  them  to  do 
their  worst.  Ho  was  the  only  man  in 
DreepdaUy  who  ventured  to  say  that 
Tom  Gritts  was  right  in  the  motion  he 
had  made,  and  he  further  added,  that 
if  he,  Thomas  Gills,  had  been  in 
the  Town  Council,  the  worthy  and 
patriotic  baker  should  not  have  want- 
ed a  seconder.  This  was  considered 
a  very  daring  speech,  and  one  likely 
to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
unrelenting  junta :  but  the  thunder 
slept  in  the  cloud,  and  Mr  GiUs  enjoyed 
himself  as  before. 

I  found  him  in  his  back  parlour,  in 
company  with  a  very  rosy  individual. 
Althou^  it  was  not  yet  noon,  a  case- 
bottle  and  glasses  were  on  the  table, 
and  the  whole  apartment  stunk  abo- 
minably with  the  fumes  of  whisky. 

'^  Sit  in,  Mr  Dunshnnner,  sit  m  T' 
said  Toddy  Tam,  in  a  tone  of  great 
cordiality,  after  I  had  effected  my  in- 
troduction. *'  Ye'U  no  hae  had  your 
morning  yet?  Lass,  bring  in  a  dean 
glass  for  the  gentleman." 

'*!  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr 
Gills,    I  really  never  do—" 

<^ Hoots — nonsense!  Ye  maun  be 
neighbour-like,  ye  ken — ^we  a*  expect 
it  at  DreepdaUy."  And  so  saying, 
Todd^  Tam  poured  me  out  a  fhU  ^ass 
of  spirits.  I  had  as  Ueve  have  swal- 
lowed ink,  but  I  was  forced  to  con- 
stram  myself  and  bolt  it. 

*^  Ay,  and  so  ye  are  coming  round 
to  us  as  a  candidate,  ai'e  ye?  What 
d*ye  think  o'  that,  Mr  Thamson — hae 
ye  read  Mr  Dunshunner's  address?  " 

The  rubicund  individual  chuckled, 
leered,  and  rose  to  go,  but  Toddy  Tam 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  Sit  ye  down,  man,"  he  said ;  "I've 
naething  to  say  to  Mr  Dunshnnner 
that  the  haU  warld  may  not  hear,  nor 
him  to  me  neither,  I  hope." 

''Certainly  not,"  skid  I;  ''and  I 
reaUy  should  feel  it  as  a  sreat  obligation 
if  Mr  Thomson  would  be  kind  enough 
to  remain." 

"  That's  right,  lad  1 "  shouted  Gills. 
"  Nae  hole-and-corner  work  for  me  I 
A'  fair  and  abune  board,  and  the  dell 
fly  away  with  the  Clique ! " 

Had  Thomson  been  an  ordinary  man, 
he  probably  would  have  grown  pale 
at  this  dsuing  objurgation :  as  it  was« 
ho  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  and  his  face 
became  a  shade  more  crimson. 

"Weel,  now,"   continued  Toddy 
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Tain,  *Uet  OS  hear  what  Mr  Dnnshim- 
nerhasgotto  8ay  for  himseP.  lliere^s 
naething  like  hearing  opinions  before 
we  pat  ony  questions.^' 

Thus  adjured,  I  went  through  the 
whole  of  my  political  confession  of 
faith,  laying,  of  course,  due  stress  upon 
the  great  and  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberality.  Toddy  Tarn  and  his  com- 
panion heard  mo  to  the  end  without 
interruption. 

"Gude — sae  for  gude,  Mr  Dnn- 
shunner,"  said  Gills.  "  I  see  little  to 
objeck  to  in  your  genersd  principles  ; 
but  for  a'  that  I*m  no  going  to  pledge 
mysel  until  I  ken  mair  o'  ye.  1  hope, 
sir,  that  ye're  using  nac  underhand 
influence  —  that  there  has  been  nac 
communings  with  the  Clique,  a  body 
that  I  perfcckly  abominate  V  Dreep- 
daily  shall  never  be  made  a  pocket 
burrow,  so  long  as  Thomas  Gills  has 
any  influence  in  it." 

I  assured  Mr  Gills,  what  was  the 
naked  tnith,  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  Clique. 

"  Yc  see,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  conti- 
nued Toddy  Tarn,  "  we  are  a  gey  and 
independent  sort  of  people  here,  andwc 
want  to  be  independently  represented. 
My  gude  friend,  MrThamson  hero,  can 
tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  sair  fcoht 
against  secret  influence,  and  I  am 
amaist  feared  that  some  men  like  the 
Provost  owe  me  a  gnidge  for  it.  He's 
a  pawkie  loon,  the  Provost,  and  kens 
brawly  how  to  play  his  cards." 

*'  He\s  a'  that ! "  ejaculated  Tliomson. 

*'  But  1  dinna  care  a  snuflfof  tobacco 
for  the  haill  of  the  To^ti  Council, 
or  the  Clicpio.  Give  me  a  man  of 
perfeck  independence,  and  Til  support 
liim.  I  voted  for  the  last  member 
sair  against  my  conscience,  for  he  was 
put  up  by  the  Clique,  and  never  came 
near  us  :  but  I  hope  better  things  frae 
you,  Mr  Dunshunner,  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  returned.  Mind,  I  don't 
say  that  1  am  going  to  snp]>ort  ye  — 
I  maun  think  about  it;  but  if  ye  ai-e  a 
good  man  and  a  tnie,  and  no  a  nomi- 
nee, I  dare  say  that  both  my  gude 
frecnd  Thamson,  and  myscll,  will  no 
objeck  to  lend  yon  a  liel ping-hand." 

This  was  all  I  could  extract  from 
Toddy  Tarn,  and,  though  favourable, 
it  was  far  from  being  satisfactor}'. 
There  was  a  want,  from  some  cause 
or  another,  of  that  cordial  support  which 


I  had  been  led  to  anticipate ;  and  I 
almost  felt  hidf  inclined  to  abandoQ 
the  enterprise  altogether.  However, 
after  having  issued  my  address,  this 
would  have  looked  like  cowardice.  I 
therefore  diligently  prosecuted  my 
canvass,  and  contrived,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  encounter  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  electors.  Very  few 
pledged  themselves.  Some  surly  fai- 
dependents  refhsed  point-blank,  alleg- 
iug  that  they  did  not  intend  to  vote 
at  all:  others  declined  to  promise, 
until  they  should  know  how  Toddy 
Tam  and  other  magnates  were  likely 
to  go.  My  only  pledges  wereflrom 
the  sworn  retainers  of  the  Provost. 

"  Well,  Mr  Dunshunner,  what  suc- 
cess ?  "  cried  Miss  Margaret  Binkie,  as 
I  returned  leather  jad^  from  my  cir- 
cuit. "  I  hope  you  have  found  all  the 
Dreepdaily  people  quite  favourable?" 

"  Why  no.  Miss  Binkie,  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  I  could  desire.  Your  towns- 
men here  seem  uncommonly  slow  in 
making  up  their  minds  to  any  thing." 

"  Oh,  that  is  always  their  way.  I 
have  heard  Papa  say  that  ihe  some 
thing  took  place  at  last  election,  and 
that  nobody  declared  for  Mr  Whistle- 
rigg  until  the  very  evening  before  the 
nomination.  8o  you  see  you  must 
not  lose  heart." 

"  If  my  visit  to  Dreepdaily  should 
have  no  other  result.  Miss  Binkie,  I 
shall  always  esteem  it  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  passages  of  my  life,  since  it 
has  given  me  the  privilege  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner !  How  can 
yon  speak  so  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are  a 
great  flatterer  I "  replied  Miss  Binkie, 
pulling  at  the  same  time  a  sprig  of 
geranium  to  pieces.  "  But  you  look 
tired — ^pray  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

"By  no  means.  Miss  Binkie.  A 
word  from  you  is  a  suflicient  cordial. 
Happy  geranium  1 "  said  I  picking  up 
the  petals. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  all  this 
sort  of  thing  is  wrong,  and  that  a  man 
has  no  business  to  begin  flirtations  if 
he  cannot  see  his  way  to  the  end  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  1  hold  the 
individual  who  dislikes  flirtations  to  be 
a  fool,  and  sometimes  they  are  utterly 
irresistible. 

"  Now,  Mr  Dunshunner,  I  do  beg 
you  won't!  Pray  sit  down  on  the 
sofa,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,  and 


if  yoa  like  to  Ifaten  I  ilnU  «ia«  9m« 

^^I  naaldimtlMr  hearywi  iinsllHn 
tt  sagd,"  said  I;  "^batpmer^M^^ 
debar  BM  tk«  fdyitoge  «f  •mdioi^^ 
your  tide." 

^  Jut  H  TQitplMSB;*'  «kI  Mttpnet 
beBaatoiattiftwrayoatiwhMpriflMd. 

^O  Wbftnt  bae  TelMtn,  AngQitiUi  my  Mftf 
O  yAanx  ha/b  ye  been,  tnyiHiiMme  jvng 
man? 

For  YVd  ireu!7  wi*  easiymiaf^  aad'&hi  md 
Uj  me  donxi. 

<'0  whanran  your  jJiimnwr,  MigmtmpWff 


O  ukanr  an  f«iir  ^lit  t»><t»  mj 

lUyaMtMU  totlM  OiQW^-Jiillwryaak 
nqr  iwii  ■oan, 

Ji^viedvaB. 

^01  fearytB'tto  dmAMiAnigiiitiny  wy  Mniy 
1  ivar  ya  an  ooiia  tOTf  my  iruMnnia  Twn^ 
man!* 
*'l  take  Iwen  toaiy  tna  lore-*'*  ^ 

I  oovUgtand  this  no  kMupor. 

'' CHiarmiiig,  cruel  giAP  ofkd  I 
gitapfmg  on  one  knee, — ^^wiur  will 
yoa  thus  sport  with  mj  fe^un^i? 
Where  else  ^umid  I  seek  I6r  my  Ime 
iore  hat  here?" 

I  don't  know  whst  mighihAiTe  heoB 
ihe  sequel  of  the  soeae,  had  not  mj 
good  geaiiis,  in  the  shape  of  Mysie  the 
servsnt  giil^  at  thismomeiit  bust  into 
the  i^MitDiMit.  Miss  Binkie  with 
fpreat  presenee  of  mind  dropped  her 
handkerchief,  which  afforded  me  an 
excellent  excuse  ibr  recoyenog  mj 
erect  position. 

Mysie  was  the  bearer  of  a  InUet, 
addressed  to  myself,  and  marked  ^*  pri- 
vate and  partioalar."  I  opened  it  and 
read  as  follows. 

"Sir  —  Some  of  those  who  are 
well  diq[K)sed  towards  yon  haye 
arranged  to  meet  this  night,  and  ace 
desirous  of  a  private  interview  at 
which  fall  and  mntnal  explanations 
may  be  given.  It  may  be  right  to 
mention  to  yon  that  the  question  <tf 
^  cmrency  will  form  the  basis  of  any 
political  arrangement;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  yon  will  then  be  prepared 
to  state  explicitly  yonr  views  with 
regard  to  hMm.    Somethlog  SHwe 


VMfles  ivsttifaii  sid^eol  wll 
henqiirea. 
^^  1«  tiUs  aaetiiig  will  be  •  stdUlir 

evateoiM,  the  nlmo^  sacmcy  awMt 
ebsimed.  Be  on  the  bridge  at 
elOTen  o'dock  lids  night,  and  jneti 
will  he  eondwDled  to  the  appalled 
place.  Do&etlailas  youvalaefoar 
4ma  interest    Yoans,  ^bc. 

'' Who  hfoogfat  thb  letter,  Myaief** 
aaid  I,  osMBiwBab^  Jmlered  at  to 
eetiteats 

''▲laddia.  Be  aaid  there  was  MS 
answer,  and  ran  awa*." 

^*No  bad  newsi  I  hope,  Mr  Dim- 
shmmer?"  said  Margaret  timidly. 

Ilookiedatlfiss  Budde.  fivieye 
was  still  sparkling,  and  her  ahaek 
flashed.  She  cffidentlv  was  amoiyed 
at  the intermptkn,  and expectedaia- 
newal  of  the  conversation.  Batl-ftit 
that  I  had  goae  qaite.fiffenoas^  If 
not  alittle  beyond  the  line  of  proaeMS. 
It  is  ea^y  to  make  a  dedaratlony  bat 
ittnarkably  diffiealt  to  back  oot  of  Jt; 
and  I  began  to  think  that,  npon'4i» 
whole,  I  had  beat  a  little  too  pteo|pi- 
tate.  Oathepiea,thmr«toe,ofbMl» 
ness,  I  emerged  into  the  <^ien  air; 
and,  daring  a  walk  of  a  eoaple  of 
miles,  held  secret  ocauranhig  wMi 
myself. 

"  Here  you  ate  again^  Dlmshannar, 
my  fine  Idlow,  pattmg  your  foot  into 
itasnsnall  Ifit  had  not  been  for  the 
arrival  (tf  the  servant,  yon  woold  have 
been  an  engaged  man  at  this  moment, 
and  saddled  with  a  fother-in^'law  In 
the  shape  of  a  vender  of  molasses. 
Besides,  it  is  my  private  opinion  fliat 
yon  don't  care  sixpence  aboat  thegiri. 
Bat  it  is  the  old  story.  This  is  tlie 
thkd  time  sinoe  Christmas  that  yea 
have  been  on  the  point  <^  committiM 
matrimony^  and  if  yom  don't  Iosk 
sharp  after  yoaiself;  yon  IdU  be  aeU 
an  especial  bargain!  Kow,  frankly 
and  fahly,  do  yoa  not  aoknowledie 
^oorwlf  to  be  an  idiot?" 

I  did.  Men  are  genenUy  very  can* 
did  and  open  in  weir  oonfassions  to 
themselves;  and  the  glaring  absw 
dity  <^  my  conduct  was  admitted  with^ 
ontanyli^tation.  I  resolved  to  mend 
my  ways  acc<«dingly,  and  to  esdiew 
for  the  fotore  all  t§te-k-tdtes  with  the 
too  foecinatinff  Maggie  Binkie.  That 
point  diiq[iosea  of^  I  retamed  to  the 
mysterioos  missive.  TosaythetruA^ 
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I  did  not  much  like  it.  Had  these 
been  the  days  of  Barking,  I  should 
have  entertained  some  slight  personal 
apprehension  l  bat  as  there  was  no 
such  danger,  I  regarded  it  either  as  a 
hoax,  or  as  some  electioneering  ruse, 
the  purpose  of  which  I  coald  not 
fathom.  However,  as  it  is  never  wise 
to  throw  away  any  chance,  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  appointment ;  and, 
if  a  meeting  really  were  held,  to  give 
the  best  explanations  in  my  power  to 
my  correspondent,  Mr  Shell  Out,  and 
his  friends.  In  this  mood  of  mind  I 
returned  to  the  Provost^s  dwelling. 

The  dinner  that  day  was  not  so 
joyous  as  before.  Old  Biukie  ques- 
tioned me  very  closely  as  to  the  resdt 
of  my  visits,  and  seemed  chagrined 
that  Toddy  Tam  had  not  been  more 
definite  in  his  promises  of  support. 

"  Ye  maun  hae  Tam,"  said  the  Pro- 
vost. "  He  disna  like  the  Clique — 
I  hope  naebody's  listening — nor  the 
Clique  him ;  but  he  stands  weel  wi'  the 
Independents,  and  the  Seceders  will 
go '  wi'  him  to  a  man.  We  canna 
afford  to  lose  Gills.  I'll  send  ower 
for  him,  and  see  if  we  canna  talk  him 
into  reason.  Haith,  though,  we'll 
need  mair  whisky,  for  Tam  requires 
an  unco  deal  of  sleekening  I" 

Tam,  however,  proved  to  be  from 
home,  and  therefore  the  Provost  and 
I  were  left  to  our  accustomed  duet. 
He  complained  grievously  of  my  ab- 
stemiousness, which  for  divers  reasons 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  observe.  An 
extra  tumbler  might  again  have  made 
Miss  Binkie  a  cherub  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  young  lady 
thought  me  a  very  changeable  person. 
When  the  Provost  fell  asleep,  she  al- 
lowed the  conversation  to  languish, 
until  it  reached  that  awful  degree  of 
pause  which  usually  precedes  the 
popping  of  the  question.  But  this 
time  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  held 
out  with  heroic  stubbornness.  I  did 
not  even  launch  out  upon  the  subject 
of  poetry,  which  Maggie  rather  clever- 
ly introduced ;  for  there  is  a  decided 
affinity  between  the  gay  science  and 
the  tender  passion,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  indifference  when  quoting 
from  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels."  I 
thought  it  safer  to  try  metaphysics. 
It  is  not  easy  to  extract  an  amorous 
avowal,  even  by  implication,  from  a 
discourse  upon  the  theoiy  of  con- 


sciousness; and  I  flatter  myself  that 
Kant,  if  he  could  have  heard  me  that 
evening,  would  have  returned  home 
with  some  novel  lights  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  Binkie  seemed  to  thhik 
that  I  might  have  selected  a  more  con- 
genial theme ;  for  she  presently  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  pettishness,  took 
up  a  book,  and  applied  herself  dili- 
gently to  the  perusal  of  a  popular 
treatise  upon  knitting. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Provost 
awoke,  and  his  daughter  took  occasion 
to  retire.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  with  rather  a  reproachful  look, 
but,  though  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not 
indidge  in  a  squeeze. 

^*  That's  a  fine  lassie  —  a  very  fine 
lassie  1 "  remarked  the  Provost,  as  he 
severed  a  Welch  rabbit  into  twain. 
"  Ye  are  no  a  family  man  yet,  MrDun- 
shunner,  and  ye  maybe  canna  com- 
prehend what  a  comfort  she  has  been 
to  me.  I'm  auld  now,  and  a  thocht 
failing;  but  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to 
ken  that,  when  I  am  in  my  grave, 
Maggie  winna  be  tocherless.  I've 
laid  up  a  braw  nest-egg  for  her  ower 
at  the  bank  yonder." 

I  of  course  coincided  in  the  praise 
of  Miss  Binkie,  but  showed  so  little 
curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  indi- 
cated egg,  that  the  Provost  thought 
proper  to  enlighten  me,  and  hinted  at 
eight  thousand  pounds.  It  is  my  po- 
sitive belief  that  the  worthy  man  ex- 
pected an  immediate  proposal :  if  so, 
he  was  pretty  egregiousfy  mistaken. 
I  coidd  not,  however,  afford,  at  this 
particular  crisis,  to  offend  hhn,  and 
accordingly  stuck  to  generals.  As  the 
hour  of  meeting  was  approaching,^  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  message  I  had  received,  in 
order  to  account  for  my  exit  at  so 
unseasonable  a  time. 

"  It's  verra  odd,"  —said  the  Pro- 
vost, —  "  very  odd !  A'  Dreepdaily 
should  be  in  their  beds  by  this  time; 
and  I  canna  think  there  could  be  a 
meeting  without  me  hearing;  of  it. 
It's  just  the  reverse  o'  constitutional 
to  keep  folk  traUhig  aboot  the  toun 
at  this  time  o'  nicht,  and  the  brig  is 
a  queer  place  for  a  tryst." 

"  You  do  not  surely  apprehend, 

Mr  Binkie,  that  there  is  any  danger?" 

"  No  just  that,  but  you'll  no  be  the 

waur  o'  a  rung.    Ony  gait,  PU  send 

to  Saunders  Caup,  the  toun-officer,  to 
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be  on  the  look-oat.  If  ony  body  offers 
to  harm  ye,  be  sore  ye  cry  out,  and 
Saunders  will  be  up  in  a  crack.  He*s 
asstieve  as  steel,  and  an  anld  Waterloo 
man." 

Ajs  a  considerable  number  of  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  great  Euro- 
pean conflict,  I  confess  that  my  confi* 
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dence  in  the  capabilities  of  Mr  Caap, 
as  an  ally,  was  inferior  to  my  belief  m 
his  prowess.  I  therefore  declined  the 
proposal,  but  accepted  the  weapon; 
and,  after  a  valedictory  tumbler  with 
my  host,  emerged  into  the  darkened 
street. 


CBAPTBR  IT. 


Francis  Osbaldistone,  when  he  en- 
countered the  famous  Rob  Roy  by 
night,  was  in  all  probability,  notwith- 
standing Sir  Walter^s  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of 
trepidation.  At  least  I  know  that  I 
was,  as  I  neared  the  bridge  of  Dreep- 
daily.  It  was  a  nasty  night  of  wM 
and  rain,  and  not  a  soul  was  stirring 
in  the  street — ^tho  surface  of  which 
did  little  credit  to  the  industry  of  the 
paving  department,  judging  from  the 
number  of  dubs  in  which  I  found  in- 
voluntary accommodation.  As  I 
floundered  along  through  the  mire,  I 
breathed  any  tMng  but  benedictions 
on  the  mysteriousSheliput,  who  was 
the  cause  of  my  midnight  wandering. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  bridge,  be- 
neath whic*i  the  river  was  roaring 
rather  uncomfortably,  a  ragged-look- 
ing figure  started  out  from  an  entry. 
A  solitary  lamp,  suspended  from 
above,  gave  me  a  full  view  of  this 
personage,  who  resembled  an  ani- 
mated scai'ecrow. 

He  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
then  muttered,  with  a  wink  and  a 
leer, — 

"  Was  ye  seekin'  for  ony  body  the 
nicht  ?  Eh  wow,  man,  but  it's  cauldl" 

"  Who  may  you  be,  my  friend?" 
said  I,  edging  off  from  my  unpromis- 
ing acquaintance. 

'*Wha  may  I  be?"  replied  the 
other:  *^  that's  a  gnde  ane!  Groeh, 
d'ye  no  ken  me?  Aum  Geordie 
Dowie,  the  town  bauldy,  that's  aa 
weel  kent  as  the  Provost  hissell." 

To  say  the  truth,  Greordie  was  a 
very  truculent-looking  character  to  be 
an  innocent.  However,  banldies  are 
usually  harmless. 

"  And  what  have  you  got  to  say  to 
me,  Greordie?" 

"  If  ye'rc  the  man  I  think  ye  are, 
And  ye  Ye  name  begins  yn^  ft  D, 
Just  tak  ye  tao  yer  soople  shiinkiy 
And  tramp  ^ang  %ri*  me," 
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quavered  the  idiot,  who,  like  many 
others,  had  a  natural  turn  for  poetry. 

"And  where  are  we  going  to^ 
Geordie,  my  man  ?"  said  I  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice. 

''Ye'll  find  that  when  we  get 
there,"  replied  the  bauldy. 

"  Hey  the  bonnle  gill-stonp ! 
Ho  the  bonnie  gill-stonp  ! 
Gie  me  walth  o*  barley  bree, 
And  leeze  me  on  the  gill-stonp  !** 

"  Bnt  you  can  at  least  tell  me  who 
sent  yon  here,  Geordie?"  said  I, 
anxious  for  further  information  be- 
fore intrusting  myself  to  such  erratic 
guidance. 

He  of  the  gill-stoups  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  sang — 

**  Cam*  ye  by  Tweedside, 
Or  earn*  ye  by  Flodden  ? 
Met  ye  the  deil 

On  the  braei  o*  Colloden  ? 

**  Three  imps  o*  darkness 

I  saw  in  a  neok,  ^ 

Riving  the  red-coats, 
And  roasting  the  Deiik. 


**  Qno*  ane  o*  them — '  Gkordie, 
GhM  down  to  the  brig, 
I^  yanp  for  my  supper, 
Add  fetch  as  a  Whig.* 

«'  Ha !  hal  ha  I  Hoo  d'ye  like  that, 
'my  man?  Queer freends ye've  gotten 
noo,  and  ye'U  need  a  lang  spune  to  sup 
kail  wi'  them.  Bnt  come  awa'.  I 
canna  stand  here  the  haill  nicht  listen- 
ing to  your  havers." 

Although  the  hint  conveyed  by  Mr 
Dowie's  ingenious  verses  was  rather 
of  an  alarming  nature,  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  once  to  run  all  risks  ana  fol- 
low him.  Geordie  strode  on,  selecting 
apparently  the  most  unfirequented 
lanes,  and  making,  as  I  anxiously 
observed,  for  a  remote  part  of  the 
suburbs.  Nor  was  his  voice  silent  du- 
ring our  progress,  for  he  kept  regaling 
me  with  a  series  of  snatches,  wliichi 
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being  for  the  most  part  of  a  superna- 
tural and  diabolical  tendency,  did  not 
much  contribute  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  my  equanimity.  At  length  he 
paused  before  a  small  house,  the  access 
to  which  was  by  a  downward  flight  of 
steps. 

"  Ay — this  is  the  place  ! "  he  mut- 
tered. "  I  ken  it  weel.  It's  no  just 
bad  the  whusky  that  they  sell,  but 
they  needna  put  sae  muckle  water 
Intil't." 

So  saying,  he  descended  the  stair.  I 
followed.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
passage,  but  the  bauldy  went  forward, 
stumbling  and  groping  in  the  dark.  1 
saw  a  bright  ray  streaming  through  a 
crevice,  and  three  distinct  knocks 
were  given. 

"  Come  in,  whaever  ye  are !"  said 
a  bluff  voice ;  and  I  entered  a  low 
apartment,  in  which  the  candles  look- 
ed yellow  through  a  fog  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  Three  men  were  seated  at  a 
deal  table,  covered  with  the  imple- 
ments of  national  conviviality ;  and 
to  my  intense  astonishment  none  of 
the  three  were  strangers  to  me.  I  at 
once  recognised  the  features  of  the 
taciturn  M*Auslan,  the  wary  Shanks, 
and  the  independent  Mr  Thomas 
GUIs. 

"  There's  the  man  ye  wanted,"  said 
Grcordie  Dowie,  slapping  me  fami- 
liarly on  the  shoulder. — ''  Whaur's 
the  dram  yc  promised  me  ? 

**  In  Campbelltown  my  luve  was  born, 
Her  mither  in  Glen  Turrit ! 

But  Ferintosh  is  the  place  for  me, 
For  that^s  the  strangest  speerit !  *^ 

"  Hand  yer  clavering  tongue,  yc 
common  village ! "  said  Toddy  Tam. 
"  Wad  ye  bring  in  the  neebourhood 
on  us  ?  M'Auslau,  gi'e  the  body  his 
dram,  and  then  see  him  out  of  the 
door.  We  manna  be  interfered  wi'  in 
our  cracks." 

M'Auslan  obeyed.  A  large  glass 
of  alcohol  was  given  to  my  guide,  who 
swallowed  it  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure. 

**  £h,  man!  that's  gnde  andstrang! 
It's  no  ilka  whusky  that'll  mak 
G^rdie  Dowie  pech.  Fair  fa'  yer 
face,  my  bonny  M^Auslan  I  could  you 
no  just  ri'e  us  anither  ?  " 

"  Pit  nim  out !  "  said  the  remorse- 
less Gills.  "  It's  just  extraordinar 
how  fond  the  creature  is  o*  drink  I " 


and  Geordie  was  forcibly  ejected,  af- 
ter an  ineffectual  clutch  at  the  bottle. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Mr  Dunshunner,'^ 
said  Toddy  Tam,  addressing  himself 
to  me ;  "  sit  yc  down,  and  mix  your- 
sel'  a  tumbler.  I  daresay  now  ye  was 
a  little  surprised  at  the  note  ye  got 
this  morning,  eh?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  Mr  Gills,  I  did 
not  anticipate  the  pleasure " 

"  Ay,  I  kenned  ye  wad  wonder  at 
it.  But  ilka  place  has  it's  ain  way  o' 
doing  business,  and  this  is  ours — 
quiet  and  cozy,  ye  see.  Ise  warrant, 
too,  ye  thocht  M^Auslan  a  queer  ane 
because  he  wadna  speak  out  ?  " 

Ilaughed  dubiously  towards  M*Aus- 
lan,  who  responded  with  the  austerest 
of  possible  grins. 

"And  Shanks,  too,"  continued 
Toddy  Tam ;  "  Shanks  wadna  speak 
out  neither.  They're  auld-fan-ant 
hands  baith  o'  them,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
and  they  didna  like  to  promise  ony 
thing  without  me.  We  three  aye 
gang  thegither." 

"  I  hope,  then,  Mr  Gills,  that  I  may 
calculate  upon  your  support  and  that 
of  your  friends.  My  views  upon  the 
currency " 

**  Ay !  that's  speaking  out  at  ance. 
Hoo  muckle?" 

"Ay!  hoo  muckle?"  interposed 
M'Auslan,  with  a  glistening  eye. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you, 
gentlemen." 

"  Troth,  then,  ye're  slow  at  the  up- 
tak,"  remarked  Gills,  after  a  meanuig 
pause.  "  I  see  we  maun  be  clear 
and  conceese.  Hark  ye,  Mr  Dun- 
shnnner, — wha  do  ye  think  we  are  ?  " 

"  Three  most  respectable  gentlemen, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  possible 
regard." 

"Hoots! — nonsense!  D'ye  no  ken?" 

"  No,"  was  my  puzzled  response. 

"  Weel,  then,"  said  Toddy  Tam, 
advancing  his  lips  to  my  ear,  and  pour- 
ing forth  an  alcoholic  whisper — "  we 
three  can  do  mair  than  ye  think  o'. — 
It's  huz  that  is  the  Clique  I " 

I  recoiled  in  perfect  amazement, 
and  gazed  in  succession,  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  three  compatriots. 
Yes — there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it — I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  tre- 
mendous junta  of  Dreepdaily;  the 
veil  of  Isis  had  been  lifted  np,  and 
the  principal  figure  upon  tlie  pedestal 
was  the  magnanimous  and  mdepen- 
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dent  Gills.  Always  a  worshipper  of 
genius,  I  began  to  entertain  a  feeling 
little  short  of  veneration  towards 
Toddy  Tam.  The  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal 
his  real  power  from  the  public — his 
assumed  indignation  and  horror  of  the 
Clique — and  his  hold  over  all  classes 
of  the  electors,  demonstrated  him  at 
once  to  be  a  consummate  master  of 
the  political  art.  Machiavelli  could 
not  have  devised  a  subtler  stratagem 
than  Gills. 

*'  That's  just  the  plain  truth  o'  the 
matter,"  observed  Shanks,  who  had 
liitherto  remained  silent.  *'  We  three 
is  the  Clique,  and  we  hae  the  repre- 
sentation o'  the  burrow  ii;  our  hands. 
Now,  to  speak  to  the  point,  if  we  put 
our  names  down  on  your  Committee, 
you  carry  the  election,  and  we're  ready 
to  come  to  an  understanding  upon 
fair  and  liberal  grounds." 

And  we  did  come  to  an  understand- 
ing upon  grounds  which  might  be 
justly  characterised  as  fair  on  the  one 
side,  and  certainly  liberal  on  the  other. 
There  was  of  course  some  little  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  lengths  I  was  ex- 
pected to  go  in  financial  matters ;  and 
it  was  even  hinted  that,  with  regard 
to  bullion,  the  Honourable  Mr  Pozzle- 
thwaitc  might  possibly  entertain  as 
enlarged  views  as  myself.  However, 
we  fortunately  succeeded  in  adjusting 
all  our  differences.  I  not  only  pro- 
mised to  give  the  weight  of  my  name 
to  a  bill,  but  exhibited,  upon  the  spot, 
a  draft  which  met  ^ith  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  my  friends,  and  which 
indeed  was  so  satisfactory,  that  they 
did  not  offer  to  return  it. 

*' That's  a'  right  then,"  said  Toddy 
Tam,  inserting  the  last-mentioned 
document  in  a  greasy  pocket-book. 
'*Our  names  go  down  on  your  Com- 
mitty,  and  the  election  is  as  gudo  as 
won ! " 

An  eldritch  laugh  at  a  little  window, 
which  communicated  with  the  street, 
at  this  moment  electrified  the  speaker. 
There  was  a  glimpse  of  a  human  face 
seen  through  the  dingy  pane. 

A  loud  oath  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Toddy  Thomas. 

"  Some  deevil  has  been  watching 
us!"  he  cried.  '*  Rin,  M'Auslan, 
rin  for  your  life,  and  grip  him  aforo 
he  can  turn  the  comer  I  I  wad  not 
for  a  thoosand  pund  that  this  nicht's 
wark  were  to  get  wind !" 


M^Auslan  mshed,  as  desired;  but  all 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  fu- 
gitive, whoever  he  was,  had  very  pru- 
dently dived  into  the  darkness,  and 
the  draper  returned  without  his  victim. 

"AVhat  is  to  be  done?  "said  I.  "It 
strikes  me,  gentlemen,  that  this  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  bust* 
ness." 

*'  Nae  fears  —  nae  fears ! "  said 
Toddy  Tam,  looking,  however,  the 
reverse  of  comfortable.  "  It  will  hae 
been  some  callant  trying  to  fley  us, 
that's  a'.  But,  mind  ye — ^no  a  word 
o'  this  to  ony  living  human  being,  and 
aboon  a'  to  Provost  Binkie.  I've  keepit 
him  for  four  years  in  the  dark,  and  it 
never  wad  do  to  show  the  cat  the  road 
to  the  kirn!" 

I  acquiesced  in  the  precautionary 
arrangement,  and  we  parted ;  Toddy 
Tam  and  his  friends  having,  by  this 
time,  disposed  of  all  the  surplus  fluid. 
It  was  very  late  before  I  reached  the 
Provost's  dwelling. 

I  suppose  that  next  morning  I  had 
overslept  myself;  for,  when  I  awoke,  I 
heard  Miss  Binkie  in  full  operation  at 
the  piano.  TMs  time,  however,  she 
was  not  singing  alone,  for  a  male 
voice  was  audible  in  conjunction  with 
hers. 

"  It  would  be  an  amazing  consola- 
tion to  me  if  somebody  would  carry 
off  that  girl  I "  thought  I,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  toilet.  "  I  made  a 
deuced  fool  of  myself  to  her  yesterday ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  very  well 
know  how  to  look  her  in  the  face ! " 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
so  I  proceeded  down  stairs.  The  first 
individual  I  recognised  in  the  breakfast 
parlour  was  M*Corkindale.  He  was 
engaged  in  singing,  along  with  Miss 
Binkie,  some  idiotical  catch  about  a 
couple  of  albino  mice. 

**  Bob  1 "  cried  I,  "  my  dear  Bob,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you; — what  oa 
earth  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"A  gig  and  a  foundered  mare," 
replied  the  matter-of-fact  M'Cor- 
kindale.  "The  fact  is,  that  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  about  your  canvass ; 
and,  as  there  was  notliing  to  do  in 
Glasgow — by  the  way,  Dunshunner, 
the  banks  have  put  on  the  screw  again 
— I  resolved  to  satisfy  my  own  curio« 
sity  in  person.  I  arrived  this  momintf', 
and  Miiss  Binkie  has  been  kind  enon^ 
to  ask  me  to  stay  breakfast.^' 

**  I  am  sure  both  papa  and  I  are 
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always  happy  to  see  Mr  M^Corkin- 
dale,"  said  Marpjaret,  impressively. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  I  have 
intemipted  your  music:  I  did  not 
know,  M'Corkindale,  that  you  were 
so  eminent  a  performer." 

"I  liold  with  Aristotle,"  replied 
Bob  modestly,  "  that  music  and  poli- 
tical economy  are  at  the  head  of  all 
the  sciences.  But  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  can  meet  with  so  accom- 
plished a  partner  as  Miss  Binkie." 

"  Oh,  ho ! "  thought  I.  But  here 
the  entrance  of  the  Provost  diverted 
the  conversation,  and  wo  aU  sat  down 
to  breakfast.  Old  Binkie  was  evi- 
dently dying  to  know  the  result  of  my 
interview  on  the  previous  evening, 
but  I  was  determined  to  keep  him  in 
the  dark.  Bob  fed  like  an  ogre,  and 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  be  polite. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  pretext  of 
business  we  went  out  for  a  walk. 
The  economist  lighted  his  cigar. 

* '  Snug  quarters  these,  Dunshunner, 
at  the  Provost's." 

"  Very.  But,  Bob,  things  are  look- 
ing rather  well  here.  I  had  a  nego- 
tiation last  night  which  has  as  good 
as  settled  the  business." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. — Nice 
girl.  Miss  Binkie ;  very  pretty  eyes, 
and  a  good  foot  and  ankle." 

"An  unexceptionable  instep.  What 
do  you  think ! — I  have  actually  dis- 
covered the  Clique  at  last." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Do  you  think 
old  Binkie  has  saved  money  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  has.  I  look  upon 
Dreepdaily  as  pretty  safe  now ;  and 
I  propose  going  over  this  afternoon  to 
Droutliielaw.  What  would  you  re- 
commend?" 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right ;  but 
somebody  should  stay  here  to  look 
after  your  interests.  There  is  no 
depending  upon  these  fellows.  I'll 
tell  you  what — while  you  are  at 
Drouthielaw  I  shall  remain  here,  and 
occupy  your  quarters.  The  Com- 
mittee will  require  some  man  of 
business  to  drill  them  in,  and  I  don't 
care  if  I  spare  you  the  time." 

I  highly  applauded  this  generous 
resolution ;  at  the  same  time  I  was 
not  altogether  blind  to  the  motive. 
Bob,  though  an  excellent  fellow  in 
the  main,  did  not  usually  sacrifice 
liimself  to  his  friends ;  and  I  began  to 
suspect  that  Maggie  Binkie— with 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  some  pre- 
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vious  acquaintance — was  somehow  or 
other  connected  with  his  enthusiasm. 
As  matters  stood,  I  of  course  enter- 
tained no  objection :  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  it  no  breach  of  confidence  to 
repeat  the  history  of  the  nest-egg. 

Bob  pricked  up  his  ears. 
»   "  Indeed ! "  said  he ;  **  that  is  a  fair 
figure  as  times  go ;  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  the  stock  in  trade  must 
be  valuable." 

"  Cargoes  of  sugar,"  said  I,  "oceans 
of  rum,  and  no  end  whatever  of 
molasses ! " 

"  A  very  creditable  chairman,  in- 
deed, for  your  Committee,  Dunshun- 
ner," replied  Bob.  "  Then  I  presume 
you  agree  that  I  should  stay  here, 
whilst  you  prosecute  your  canvass  ?  " 

I  assented,  and  we  returned  to  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
the  list  of  my  Committee  was  pub- 
lished, and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Provost,  the  names  of  Thomas  Gill, 
Alexander  M^Auslaji,  and  Simon 
Shanks  appeared.  He  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  him,  understand  how  they 
had  all  come  forward  so  readily.  A 
meeting  of  my  friends  was  afterwards 
held,  at  which  I  delivered  a  short 
harangue  upon  the  constitution  of 
1688,  which  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction ;  and  before  I  left  the 
room,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Committee  organised,  with  Bob  ofli- 
ciating  as  secretary.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  every  one  that  Pozzle- 
thwaite  had  not  a  chance.    I  then 

Eartook  of  a  light  luncheon,  and  after 
idding  farewell  to  Miss  Binkie, 
who,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  take 
matters  very  coolly,  I  drove  off  for 
Drouthielaw.  I  need  not  relate  my 
adventures  in  that  respectable  burgh. 
They  were  devoid  of  any  thing  like 
interest,  and  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
in  their  result  as  I  coiUd  have  wished 
However,  the  name  of  Gills  was 
known  even  at  that  distance,  and  his 
views  had  considerable  weight  with 
.  some  of  the  religions  denominations. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  no 
sinecure  of  it.  It  cost  mo  three 
nights'  hard  drinking  to  conciliate  the 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  at 
least  three  more  before  the  chieft  of 
the  Antinomians  would  surrender. 
As  to  the  Old  Light  gentry,  I  gave 
them  up  in  despair,  for  I  could  not 
hope  to  have  survived  the  conse- 
quences of  so  serious  a  conflict. 
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Parliament  was  at  length  dissolved ; 
the  new  writs  were  issued,  and  the 
day  of  nomination  fixed  for  the  Dreep- 
daily  burghs.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
to  myself,  and  indeed  to  almost  every 
one  else,  that  my  return  was  perfectly 
secure.  Provost  Binkie  was  in  great 
i^lory,  and  the  faces  of  the  unknown 
Clique  were  positively  radiant  with 
satisfaction.  But  a  storm  was  brew- 
ing in  another  quarter,  upon  which  we 
had  not  previously  calculated. 

The  Honourable  MrPozzlethwaite, 
my  opponent,   had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  Drouthielaw,  and  to  all 
appeaiance  was  making  very  little 
progress  in  Dreepdaily.    Indeed,  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  could  Pozzle- 
thwaite  be  said  to  be  popular.    He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  as  blind  as  a 
bat,  and,  in  order  to  cure  the  defect, 
he  ornamented  his  >isage  with  an  im- 
mense pair  of  green  spectacles,  which, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived,  did  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  his  appearance. 
In  speech  he  was  slow  and  verbose, 
in  manner  awkward,  in  matter  almost 
wholly  unintelligible.     He  professed 
principles  which  he  said  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  advocated  by  the 
late  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  certainly, 
if  he  was  correct  in  this,  I  do  not  re- 
gret that  my  parents  omitted  to  bring 
me  up  at  the  feet  of  the  utilitarian 
Gamaliel.    In  short,  Paul  was  prosy 
to  a  degi'ee,  had  not  an  atom  of  ani- 
mation in  his  whole  composition,  and 
<M)uld  no  more  have  carried  a  crowd 
-along  with  him  than  he  could  have 
supported  Atlas  upon  his  shoulders. 
A  portion,   however,  of  philosophic 
weavera,  and  a  certain  section  of  the 
Seccders  had  declared  in  his  favour ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  just  possible 
that  he  might  gain  the  suffi-agcs  of 
some  of  the  Conservatives.    Kittlo- 
-weem,  the  Tory  burgh,  had  hitherto 
preserved  the    appearance  of   strict 
neutrality.    I  had  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  electors  of  that  place,  but  I 
•found  that  the  hatred  of  Dreepdaily 
and  of  its  Clique  was  more  powerful 
than  my  eloquence ;  and,  somehow  or 
•other,  the  benighted  savages  did  not 
^comprehend  the  merits  of  the  Revo- 
lution Settlemeiit  of  1688,  and  were 
«s   violently  national   as  the  Celtic 


race   before  the  invention  of  trews. 
Edttlcweem  had  equipped  half  a  r^* 
ment  for  Prince  Charles  in  the  Fortr- 
fivc,  and  still  piqned  itsdf   on  U8 
staunch  Episcopacy.   A  Whig,  there 
fore,  could  hardly  expect  to  be  popu- 
lar in  such  a  den  of  prejudice.    By 
the  advice  of  M^Coridndale,  I  abstain- 
ed fi*om  any  farther  efforts,  whidi 
might  possibly  have  tended  to  exas- 
perate the  electors,  and  left  Kittle- 
weem  to  itself,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  maintain  an  armed  neutrality. 
And  so   it   probably  might  have 
done,  but  for  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence.   Two  days  before  the  nomina- 
tion, a  new  candidate  appeared  on 
the  field.     Sholto  Douglas  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
branches  of  his  distinguished  name, 
and  the  race  to  which  he  more  imme* 
diatel^  belonged  had  ever  been  fore- 
most m  the  ranks  of  Scottish  chivaliy 
and  patriotism.    In  fact,  no  family 
had  suffered  more  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  legitimacy  thau 
the  Douglases  of  Inverkchan.    For- 
feiture after  forfeiture  bad  cut  down 
their  broad  lands  to  a  narrow  estatei 
and  but  for  an  unexpected  Indian  le  • 
gacy,   the  present  heir  would  have 
been  marching  as  a  subaltern  in  a  foot 
regiment.    But  a  large  importation  of 
rupees  had  infused  new  life  and  spirit 
into  the  bosom  of  Sholto  DougUis. 
Young,  eager,  and  enthusiastict  he 
detennined  to  rescue  himself  from  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  present  state  of  the 
Dreepdaily  burghs  appeared  to  offer  a 
most  tempting  opportunity.   Douglas 
was,  of  course,  Conservative  to  the 
backbone;  but,  more  than  that,  he 
openly  proclaimed  himself  a  friend  ^ 
the  people,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  labour. 

''  Confound  the  fellow  !  '*  said  Bob 
M^Corkindale  to  me,  the  morning  after 
Shelters  address  had  been  plaourded 
through  the  burghs,  *^  who  would 
have  thought  of  an  attack  of  this  kind 
from  such  a  quarter.  Have  you  seen 
his  manifesto,  Dunshunner  ?  " 

^^Yes — ^here  it  is  in  the  Patriot. 
The  editor,  however,  gives  him  it 
soundly  in  the  leading  article.  I  like 
his  dogmatic  style  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  the  Tories.'' 
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"  T\\  tell  you  what  it  is,  though  —  I 
look  upon  this  as  any  thing  but  a  joke. 
Douglas  is  evidently  not  a  man  to 
stand  upon  old  aristocratic  preten- 
sions. He  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear  this  time,  and,  had  he  started  a 
little  earlier,  might  have  roused  the 
national  spirit  to  a  very  unpleasant 
jntch.  You  observe  what  he  says 
about  Scotland,  the  neglect  of  her  locial 
interests,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  treated,  with  reference  to 
Ireland?" 

"  I  do.  And  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recollect  that  but  for  yourself,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  would  have 
appeared  in  my  address." 

"  If  you  mean  that  as  a  reproach, 
Dnnshunner,  you  are  wrong.  How 
was  it  possible  to  have  started  you  as 
a  Whig  upon  patriotic  principles?  " 

"Well  —  that's  time  enough.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  we  had  said  a  word  or  two  about 
the  interests  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed." 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
We  must  now  stick  by  the  Revolution 
settlement." 

**  Do  you  know.  Bob,  I  think  we 
have  given  them  quite  enough  of  that 
same  settlement  already.  Those  fel- 
lows at  Kittleweem  laughed  in  my 
fece  the  last  time  that  I  talked  about 
It,  and  I  am  rather  afraid  that  it  won^t 
go  down  on  the  hustings." 

"Try  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
towns,  then,  and  universal  conciliation 
to  Ireland,"  replied  the  Economist.  "  I 
have  given  orders  to  hire  two  hundred 
Paddies,  who  have  come  over  for  the 
harvest,  at  a  shilling  a-head,  and  of 
course  you  may  depend  upon  then* 
voices,  and  also  their  shillelahs,  if 
needfiil.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
row.  It  would  be  a  great  matter  to 
make  Douglas  unpopular ;  and,  with  a 
movement  of  my  little  finger,  I  could 
turn  out  a  whole  legion  of  navigators." 

"  No,  Bob,  you  had  better  not.  It 
is  just  possible  they  might  make  a 
mistake,  and  shy  brickbats  at  the 
wrong  candidate.  It  will  be  safer,  I 
think,  to  leave  the  mob  to  itself:  at 
the  same  tune,  we  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  the  Tipperary  demonstration . 
And  how  looks  the  canvass  ?  " 

"  Tolerably  well,  but  not  perfectly 
secure.  The  Clique  has  done  its  very 
best,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 


undeniably  a  gi'owing  feeling  against 
it.  Many  people  grumble  about  its 
dominion,  and  are  fools  enough  to  say 
that  they  have  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves." 

"  Could  you  not  circulate  a  report 
that  Pozzlethwaite  is  the  man  of  titie 
Clique  ?  " 

"  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  I  fear 
it  would  hardly  work.  Dreepdaily  is 
well  known  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
the  confederation,  and  the  name  of 
Provost  Binkie  is  inseparably  connec* 
ted  with  it." 

"By  the  way,  M'Corkindale,  it 
struck  me  that  you  looked  rather 
sweet  upon  Miss  Binkie  last  evening." 

"  I  did.  In  fact  I  popped  the  ques- 
tion," replied  Robert  calmly. 

*  *  Indeed !    Were  you  accepted  ?  " 

"  Conditionally.  If  we  gain  the 
election  she  becomes  Mrs  M'Corkin- 
dale — if  we  lose,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  return  to  Glasgow  in  a  state 
of  celibacy." 

'  *  A  curious  contract,  certainly  I  Well, 
Bob,  since  your  success  is  involved  in 
mine,  we  must  fight  a  desperate 
battle." 

"  I  wish,  though,  that  Mr  SholtoDoug- 
las  had  been  kind  enough  to  keep  out  <^ 
the  way,"  observed  M^Corkindale. 

The  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  nomination  dawned  upon  the 
people  of  Dreepdaily  with  more  than 
usual  splendour.  For  once,  there  was 
no  mist  upon  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  the  sky  was  clear  as  sappMre.  I 
rose  early  to  study  my  speech,  which 
had  received  the  finishing  touches 
fi*om  M^Corkindsde  on  the  evening 
before;  and  I  fiattei*  myself  it  was  s» 
pretty  a  piece  of  Whig  rhetoric  as 
ever  was  spouted  from  a  hustings. 
Toddy  Tam,  indeed,  had  object^ 
upon  seeing  a  draft,  that  "  there 
was  nae  banes  intil  it ; "  but  the  po- 
litical economist  was  considered  by 
the  committee  a  superior  authority 
on  such  subjects  to  GiUs.  After  hav- 
ing carefully  oonned  it  over,  I  went 
down  stairs,  where  the  whole  party 
were  already  assembled.  A  large  blue 
and  yellow  flag,  with  the  inscription, 

"   DUNSHUNNER     AND      THE      GOOI> 

Cause!"  was  hung  out  frcHn  the^ 
window,  to  the  intense  delight  of  a 
gang  of  urchins,  who  testified  to  the 
popularity  of  the  candidate  by  cease- 
less vociferation  to  "  poor  out."  The^ 
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walL  oppoflhe,  howeyer,  bore  some 
memoruida  of  an  opposite  tendency^ 
for  I  could  see  some  large  placanu, 
newlj  pasted  up,  on  whidi  the  words, 
"EuBcrroRS  op  Dreepdaily!  you 

ARE    SOLD    BY    THE    CUQUE !"  WOre 

eonspicuons  in  enormous  capitals.  I 
heard,  too,  something  like  a  ballad 
ehanted,  in  which  my  name  seemed 
to  be  coupled,  irreverently,  with  that 
of  the  independent  Gills.  * 

Provost  Binkie — ^who,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  wore 
upon  his  bosom  an  enormous  blue  and 
buff  cockade,  prepared  by  the  Mr 
hands  of  his  daughter — saluted  me 
with  great  cordiality.  I  ought  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Provost  had  been  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  re* 
garding  the  actual  results  of  the  can- 
vass. He  was  to  propose  me,  and  it 
was  thought  that  Ms  nerves  would  be 
more  stet^ly  if  he  came  forward  under 
the  positive  conviction  of  success. 

"This  is  a  great  day,  Mr  Dun- 
shunner  —  a  grand  day  for  Dreep- 
daily," he  said.  "A  day,  if  I  may 
sae  speak,  o^  triumph  and  rejoicing  1 
The  news  o'  this  wiU  rin  frae  one  end 
o^  the  land  to  the  ither — ^for  the  e'en 
o'  a*  Scotland  is  fixed  on  Dreep- 
daily, and  the  stench  auld  Whig  prin- 
ciples is  sure  to  prevail,  even  like  a 
mighty  river  that  rins  down  in  spate 
to  the  sea !'' 

I  justly  concluded  that  this  figure 
of  speech  formed  part  of  the  address* 
to  the  electors  which  for  the  two  last 
days  had  been  simmering  in  the  brain 
of  the  worthy  magistrate,  along  with 
the  fames  of  the  potations  he  had  im- 
bibed, as  incentives  to  the  extra- 
ordinary effort.  Of  course  I  took 
care  to  appear  to  participate  in  his 
enthusiasm.  My  mind,  however,  was 
very  far  from  being  thoroughly  at 
ease. 

As  twelve  o'clock,  whidi  was  the 
hour  of  nomination,  drew  near,  there 
was  a  great  muster  at  my  committee- 
room.  The  band  of  the  Independent 
Tee-totallers,  who  to  a  man  were 
in  my  interest,  was  in  attendance. 
They  had  been  well  primed  with 
ginger  cordial,  and  were  obstreperous 
to  a  gratifying  degree. 

Toddy  Tarn  came  up  to  me  with 
a  face  of  the  colour  of  carnation. 

"  I  think  it  richt  to  teU  ye,  Mr 
Dnnshunner,  that  there  will  be  a  bit 


o'  a  Ueeae  ower  yonder  at  tite  hnst- 
ings.  The  Kittleweem  folk  hae  conM 
through  in  squads,  and  Lord  Hart- 
side's  tenantry  have  marched  in  a 
body,  wi'  Shcdto  DoofldiaB's  colours 
flying." 

*'Attd  the  Drouthidaw  feDowth- 
what  has  become  oi  them?" 

"  Od,  they're  no  wi'  us  either— 
they're  just  sarage  at  the  Oliqud! 
Ghideeake,  Mr  Dnnshunner,  tak 
tent,  and  dinna  say  a  word  aboot 
huz.  I  intend  mysell  to  denounce 
tiie  body,  and  may  be  that  will  do  ni 
gude." 

I  higUy  api»oved  of  Mr  Gills'  d6« 
termination,  and  as  the  time  had  now 
o(Hne,  we  formed  in  column,  and 
marched  towards  the  hustinsB  with 
the  tee-total  band  in  front,  inlying  a 
very  lugnbriouB  imitation  of  ^*  Gtoi« 
ons  ApSlo." 

The  other  candidates  had  already 
taken  thehr  places.  The  moment  I 
was  visible  to  the  audience,  I  wild 
assailed  by  a  volley  oi  yells,  among 
which,  eriesof  '*  Doun  wi'  the  Gliquel^ 
— "  Wha  bought  them  ?  "— '» Nae  no- 
minee !" — ^*' We've  had  eneneh  o'  the 
Whkpsl"  etcetera,  were  distinctlj 
audible.  This  was  not  at  all  tba 
kind  of  receptioiil  had  bargained  for; 
— however,  there  was  noticing  for  it 
but  to  put  on  a  smiling  foce,  and  I 
reciprocated  courtesies  as  well  as  I 
could  with  both  of  my  honourable  op? 
ponents. 

During  the  reading  of  the  writ 
and  the  Bribery  Act,  there  was  a 
deal  of  joking,  which  I  presume  waa 
intendea  to  be  good-humoured.  At 
the  same  thne  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  distiiwtly  personal.  I 
heard  my  name  associated  with 
epithets  <h  any  thing  but  an  endear- 
ing d^Kription,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  if  choice  had  been  granted,  I 
would  far  rather  have  been  at  Jericdio 
than  in  the  firont  of  the  hustings  at 
Dreepdaily.  A  man  must  be,  indeed, 
intrei^d,  and  conscious  of  a  good 
cause,  who  can  oppose  himself  with- 
out blenching  to  the  objurgation  of 
an  excited  mob. 

The  Honourable  Paul  Pozzle- 
thwaite,  on  account  of  his  having' 
been  the  eariiest  candidate  in  the 
field,  was  first  proposed  by  a  town- 
ooundllor  of  Drouthielaw.  This  part 
^  the  ceremony  appeared  to  excite 
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but  little  Interest,  the  liootiDg  and 
cheering  being  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

It  was  now  our  turn. 

"  Gang  forrard,  Provost,  and  be  sure 
ye  speak  oot !"  said  Toddy  Tarn;  and 
Mr  Binkie  advanced  accordingly. 

Thereupon  such  a  row  commenced 
as  I  never  had  witnessed  before. 
Yelling  is  a  faint  word  to  express  the 
sounds  of  that  stonn  of  extraordinary 
wrath  which  descended  upon  the  head 
of  the  devoted  Provost.  "Clique! 
Clique  I"  resounded  on  eveiy  side, 
and  myriads  of  eves,  ferocious  as 
tho^e  of  fhc  wild-cat,  were  bent 
scowlingly  on  my  worthy  proposer. 
In  vain  did  he  gesticulate — in  vain 
implore.  The  voice  of  Demosthenes 
— nay,  the  deep  bass  of  Stentor  him- 
self— could  not  have  been  heard  amidst 
that  infernal  uproar ;  so  that,  after 
working  his  aims  for  a  time  like  the 
limbs  of  a  telegraph,  and  exerting 
himself  until  he  became  absolutely 
swart  in  the  face,  Binkie  was  fain  to 
give  it  up,  and  rcth'ed  amidst  a  whirl- 
wind of  abuse. 

"May  the  deil  fly  awa'  wi'  the  hail 
pack  0*  them!"  said  he,  almost  blub- 
bering with  excitement  and  indig- 
nation. "  Wha  wad  ever  hae  thocht 
to  have  seen  the  like  o'  this?  and 
huz,  too,  that  gied  them  the  Reform 
Bill !  lYy  your  hand  at  them,  Tam, 
for  my  heart's  amaist  broken  1 " 

The  bluff  independent  character  of 
Mr  Gills,  and  his  reputed  ])urity  from 
all  taint  of  the  Clique,  operated  consi- 
derably in  his  favour.  He  advanced 
amidst  general  cheering,  and  cries  of 
"  Noo  for  Twldy  Tam ! "  "  Let's  hear 
Mr  Gills  ! "  and  the  like  ;  and  as  he 
tossed  his  hat  aside  and  clenched  his 
brawny  fist,  he  really  looked  the 
incarnation  of  a  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent elector.  His  style,  too,  was 
decidedly  popular — 

"Listen  tae  me!''  he  said,  "and 
let  thae  brawlin',  braggin',  bletherin ' 
idiwits  frae  Drouthielaw  hand  their 
lang  clavering  tongues,  and  no  keep 
rowtin'  like  a  herd  o'  senseless 
nowte !  (Great  cheering  from  Drecp- 
daily  and  Kittleweem  —  considerable 
disapprobation  from  Drouthielaw.)  I 
ken  them  wcel,  the  auld  haverils! 
(cheers.)  But  you,  my  freends,  that 
I  have  dwalt  wi'  for  twenty  years,  is 
it  possible  that  ye  can  believe  for  one 


moment  that  I  wad  submit  to  be 
dictated  to  by  a  Clique  ?  (Cries of  "no  I 
no !"  "  It's  no  you,  Tam  1"  and  con- 
fusion.) No  me?  Idinna  thank  ye 
for  that !  Wull  ony  man  daur  to  say 
to  my  face,  that  I  ever  coUeagned  wi ' 
a  pack  that  wad  buy  and  sell  the  haiil 
of  us  as  readily  as  ye  can  deal  wi' 
sheep's-heads  in  the  public  market? 
(Laughter.)  Div  ye  think  that  if  IVfr 
Dunshunner  was  ony  way  mixed  up 
wi'  that  gang,  I  wad  be  here  this  day 
tae  second  him  ?    Div  ye  think *" 

Here  Mr  Gills  met  with  a  singular 
intemiption.  A  remarkable  figure 
attirad  in  a  red  coat  and  cocked-hat, 
at  one  time  probably  the  property  of 
a  civic  officer,  and  who  had  been 
obsen-ed  for  some  time  bobbing  about 
in  fix)nt  of  the  hustings,  was  now 
elevated  ujwn  the  shoulders  of  a 
yeoman,  and  displayed  to  the  delighted 
spectators  the  features  of  Geordie 
Dowie. 

"Ay,  Toddy  Tam,  are  ye  there, 
man?"  cried  Geordie  with  a  malig- 
nant giin.  "  What  was  you  and  the 
Clique  doin'  atNanse  Finlayson's  on 
Friday  nicht?" 

"What  was  it,  Geordie?  What 
was  it  ?  "  cried  a  hundred  voices. 

"  Am  I  to  be  inteiTupted  by  a  natu- 
ral?" cried  Gills,  looking,  however, 
considerably  flushed  in  the  face. 

"  What  hae  ye  dune  >n'  the  notes, 
Tam,  that  the  lang  chield  up  by  there 
gied  ye  ?  And  whaur's  your  freends. 
Shanks  and  M'Auslan  ?  See  that  ye 
steek  to  the  window  neist  time,  ma 
man!"  cried  Geordie  with  demoniac 
ferocity. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  mob, 
who  seldom  require  any  excuse  for 
a  display  of  their  hereditary  privi- 
leges. A  perfect  hurricane  of  hissing 
and  of  yelling  arose,  and  Gills, 
though  he  fought  like  a  hero,  was  at 
last  forced  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
Had  (ieordie  Dowie's  windpipe  been 
within  his  grasp  at  that  moment,  I 
would  not  have  insured  for  any 
amount  the  life  of  the  perfidious  spy. 

Sholto  Douglas  was  proposed  and 
seconded  amidst  great  cheering,  and 
then  Pozzlethwaite  rose  to  speak.  I 
do  not  very  well  recollect  what  he 
said,  for  I  had  quite  enough  to  do  in 
thinking  about  myself,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable Paul  would  have  conferred  a 
material  obligation  ui)on  me,  if  he  had 
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talked  1  Oi'  an  hour  longer.    At  length 
my  turn  came. 

•'  Electors  of  Dreepdaily  1" — 

That  was  the  whole  of  my  speech, 
at  least  the  whole  of  it  that  was  audi- 
ble to  any  one  human  being.  Hum- 
boldt, if  I  recollect  right,  tidks  in  one 
of  his  travels  of  having  somewhere  en- 
countered a  mountain  composed  of 
nullions  of  entangled  snakes,  whose 
hissing  might  have  equalled  that  of 
the  transformed  legions  of  Pandemo- 
nium. I  wish  Humboldt,  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  comparison,  could  have 
been  upon  the  hustmgs  that  day  I 
Certain  I  am,  that  the  sibilation  did 
not  leave  my  ears  for  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, and  even  now,  in  my  slumbers, 
I  am  haunted  by  a  wilderness  of  asps  I 
However,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
M^Corkindale,  I  went  on  for  about 
ten  minutes,  though  I  was  quivering 
in  every  limb,  and  as  pale  as  a  ghost ; 
and  in  order  that  the  public  might 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  my  sentiments, 
I  concluded  by  handing  a  copy  of  my 
speech,  interlarded  with  fictitious 
cheers,  to  the  reporter  for  the  Dreep- 
daily Patriot.  That  document  may  still 
be  seen  by  the  curious  in  the  columns 
of  that  impartial  newspaper. 

I  will  state  this  for  Sholto  Douglas, 
that  he  behaved  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. There  was  in  his  speech  no 
triumph  over  the  discomfiture  which 
the  other  candidates  had  received; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  rebuked  the 
audience  for  not  having  listened  to 
us  with  greater  patience.  He  then 
went  on  with  his  oration.  I  need 
hardly  say  it  was  a  national  one,  and 
It  was  most  enthusiastically  cheered. 

All  that  I  need  mention  about  the 
«how  of  hands  is,  that  it  was  not  by 
any  means  hollow  in  my  favoiu*. 

That  afternoon  we  were  not  quite  so 
lively  in  the  Committee-room  as 
usual.  The  serenity  of  Messrs  Gills, 
M'Auslan,  and  Shanks, — and,  per- 
haps, I  may  add  of  myself — was  a 
good  deal  shaken  by  the  intelligence 
that  a  broadside  with  the  tempting 
title  of  "  Full  and  Particular  Account 
of  an  interview  between  t/ie  Clique  and 
Mr  JJunshumier,  hold  at  Nanse  Fin^ 
lai/sons  Tavern,  on  Friday  last,  and 
how  they  came  to  terms.  By  an  Eye" 
witness,^'*  was  circulating  like  wildfire 
through  the  streets.  To  have  been 
beaten  by  a  Douglas  was  nothing, 


but  to  have  been  so  artfhlly  entrapped 
by  a  baoldy  I 

Provost  Binkie,  too,  was  dull 
and  dissatisfied.  The  reception  he 
had  met  with  in  his  native  town  was 
no  doubt  a  severe  mortification,  bat 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  used  ag 
a  catspaw  and  implement  of  the 
Clique,  was,  Isn^^ected,  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Poor  man!  We  had 
great  difficulty  that  evening  in  brings 
ing  him  to  his  sixth  tumbler. 

Even  M^Corkindale  was  hipped. 
I  own  I  was  surprised  at  this,  for  I 
knew  of  old  the  indefatigable  spuit 
and  keen  energy  of  my  mend,  and  I 
thought  that  with  such  a  stake  as  he 
had  in  the  contest,  he  would  even 
have  redoubled  his  exertions.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case. 

I  pass  over  the  proceedings  at  the 
poll.  From  a  very  early  hour  it 
became  perfectly  evident  that  my 
chance  was  utterly  gone;  and,  in- 
deed, had  it  been  possible,  I  should 
have  left  Dreepdaily  before  the  close. 
At  four  o^dock  the  numbers  stood 
thus : — 

imBXP>  OROUTHXX-  KITTLI- 
DAILY.        LAVr.  WSSIf. 

Douglas,  94        63         192 

PoZZLETHWArTE,  59  73  21 

DUNSHUNNER,       72  19  7 

Majority  for  Douglas,     196. 

We  had  an  awful  scene  in  the  Com- 
mittee-room. GiUs,  who  had  been 
drinkmg  all  day,  shed  copious  floods 
of  tears;  Shanks  was  disconsolate; 
and  M* Anslan  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Of  course  I  gave  the  usual  pledge, 
that  on  the  very  first  opportunity  I 
should  come  forward  again  to  reassert 
the  independence  (^  the  burghs,  now 
infamously  sacrificed  to  a  Conserva- 
tive; but  the  cheering  at  this  an- 
nouncement was  of  the  very  faintest 
description,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  believed  me.  Two  honrs  after- 
wards I  was  miles  away  from  Dreep- 
daily. 

I  have  since  had  letters  from  that 
place,  which  inform  me  that  the 
Clique  is  utterly  discomfited  ;  that 
for  some  days  the  component  mem- 
bers of  it  might  be  seen  wandering 
through  the  streets,  and  poming  their 
husky  son'ows  into  the  ears  of  every 
stray  listener  whom  they  could  find, 
until  tiiey  became  a  positive  nuisance. 
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My  best  champion,  however,  was  the 
Editor  of  the  Patriot.  That  noble 
and  dauntless  individual  continued  for 
weeks  afterwards  to  pour  forth  Jere- 
miads upon  my  defeat,  and  stigma- 
tised my  opponents  and  their  sup- 
porters as  knaves,  miscreants,  and 
nincompoops.  I  was,  he  maint^ned, 
the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy,  and 
tiie  degraded  town  of  Dreepdaily 
would  never  be  able  thereafter  to  rear 
its  polluted  head  in  the  Koyal  Con- 
vention of  Buiighs. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on 
in  Dreepdaily,  I  was  closed  with 
M'Corkmdale  in  Glasgow. 

'*  So,  then,  you  have  lost  your  elec- 
tion," said  he. 

"And  you  have  lost  your  wife." 

"  Neither  of  the  two  accidents 
appear  to  me  irreparable,"  replied 
Bobert. 

"  How  so?  Do  you  still  think  of 
MissBinkie?" 

^'  By  no  means.  I  made  some 
little  inquiry  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  discovered  that  a  certain 
nest-egg  was  enormously  exaggerated, 
if  not  altogether  fictitious." 


"Well,  Bob,  there  is  certaiily 
nobody  like  yourself  for  getting  m- 
formation." 

"I  do  my  best.  May  I  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  your  future  move- 
ments ?" 

"I  have  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind.  These  election  matters  put 
every  thing  else  out  of  one's  head. 
Let  me  see — ^August  is  approaching, 
and  I  half  promised  the  Captain  of 
M^Alcohol  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
him  at  his  shooting-quarters." 

"Are  you  aware,  Dunshunner^ 
that  one  df  your  bills  falls  due  at  the 
Gorbalfl  Bank  upon  Tuesday  next  ?  " 

"  Mercy  upon  me,  Bob !  I  had  for* 
gotten  all  about  it." 

I  did  not  go  to  the  Highlands  after 
all.  The  &tigue  and  exertion  we 
had  undergone  rendered  it  quite  in- 
dispensable that  my  friend  Robert 
and  I  should  relax  a  little.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  both  embarked  for  a 
short  run  upon  the  Continent. 

BmUogne-tur-Mer, 
VUk  August  1847. 
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THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  CHILDBEN. 


Some  years  ago,  while  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  little  Saxon  village  of 
Gronstetteu,  from  some  neglect  in  the 
proper  aathorities,  remained  vacant, 
that  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  a 
strange  religions  epidemic.  It  had 
formerly,  indeed,  been  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  places ;  standing  to- 
gether, house  by  house,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large,  well  cultivated  plain,  on 
which  the  fields,  scarcely  marked  out 
from  one  another  save  by  neighbourly 
tokens,  stretched  with  their  green 
level  to  the  side  of  the  woods,  only 
varied  by  the  different  colours  of  the 
several  crops.  The  little  old  church, 
suiTounded  by  a  few  spreading  trees, 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  village  on 
some  liigher  ground,  raising  its  gilded 
steeple  into  the  blue  air,  so  that  it 
always  seemed  to  be  touched  by  an 
evening  sun.  Neither  wall  nor  fence 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  surrounding 
level  looked  like  the  single  farm  of  a 
brotherhood ;  the  peasants,  noticing 
of  a  tine  Sunday  afternoon  how  the 
season  had  advanced  their  wheat  or 
flax,  appeared  to  a  stranger  almost  as 
much  interested  in  one  patch  as  in 
another.  Various  games  and  exer- 
cises went  on  amongst  the  young 
men  and  boys  after  work  and  school 
hours,  on  the  piece  of  common  near 
the  churchyard,  while  the  young 
maidens  and  the  old  people  with 
their  children  stood  by.  Nowhere 
were  holidays,  occasions  of  marriage, 
and  old  festival  traditions  more  fondUy 
kept;  in  every  house  at  Christmas, 
while  snow  was  on  the  ground  and 
on  the  bare  woods,  the  window  shone 
so  brightly  against  the  icicles  hanging 
from  the  roof,  as  the  Christmas-tree, 
with  its  prettily-adorned  branches, 
was  lighted  up;  and  the  whole 
united  family  siuT)iised  each  other 
with  carefully  prepared  gifts.  Then 
at  Easter  time,  when  spring  was 
bursting  out  of  trees  and  earth,  and 
the  birds  beginning  to  sing  again, 
you  might  have  seen  with  what  joy 
the  chUdren  rolled  their  coloured 
paschal  eggs  along  the  grass,  parents 
entering  into  their  feelings  with 
smiles.    It  was  a  serious  business  for 


them  to  dress  and  water  the  graves 
under  the  church  wall,  wreathing  the 
small  head-stones  with  garland  of 
fresh  wild-flowers,  gathered  about  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which  rose  on 
a  neighbouring  height  Nor  did 
many  evenings  ever  paite  that  there 
was  not  some  meeting  of  the  young 
people  in  one  of  the  village  houseSt 
where  the  girls  brought  their  spin- 
dles, or  pieces  of  cloth  to  make  a  bed- 
cover for  the  dame ;  while  the  youths 
stood  by  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
sundry  advances  of  rustic  courtship. 
All  this  gaiety  was  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  the  industry  in  which 
this  resembled  other  villages  of  the 
district;  and  as  little  did  it  result 
fi*om  any  want  of  earnestness  and 
serious  thought  in  matters  (^religionf 
or  in  the  attendance  upon  those 
services  to  which  the  church  in  due 
season  called  every  one.  For  it  was- 
while  the  venerable  old  pastor  lived, 
that  this  state  of  things  lasted  at 
Griinstetten.  The  good  man  him- 
self diffused  by  his  presence  among 
them,  as  well  as  by  his  precepts,  a 
spirit  not  only  of  devotion,  but  of 
dieerfulness ;  nor  would  he  have  fail- 
ed, in  case  of  any  causeless  absence 
from  church,  or  on  occasion  of  a  breach 
of  morality,  to  visit,  and  faithfidly 
reprove  the  offender.  Even  after  his 
death,  when  the  services  were  only 
occasionally  performed  by  strangers, 
the  change  of  feeling  in  the  village 
would  not  have  occurred,  but  for 
some  other  circumstances  ;  doubtless 
the  people  themselves  possessed 
sufficient  independence  and  ground 
of  faith  to  pursue  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  true  temper  of  rational 
men,  had  none  interfered  with  them. 
But,  about  this  time,  there  came  fre- 
quently to  Grbnstetten  several  preach- 
ers of  a  new  and  almost  unknown  sect, 
and  of  a  cast  altogether  different  from 
what  the  people  had  been  accustomed 
to.  These  persons  considered  that  in 
time  past  at  Gronstetten  all  had  been 
in  a  manner  spiritually  dead ;  that  men 
there,  indeed,  were  as  good  as  asleep 
to  all  eternal  realities,  or  were  at 
best  dreamers  of  false  peace.  Not  only 
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did  they,  in  their  fervid  addresses, 
exaggerate  the  vileness  of  human 
nature,  and  set  it  against  itself,  but 
the  idea  of  goodness  placed  by  them 
before  the  mind,  seemed  one  wholly 
diflferent  from  its  own  dhection  of 
progi-ess,  if  not  altogether  unattain- 
able. Many  simple  natural  affections 
were  by  them  almost  represented  as 
sinful,  while  they  looked  upon  the 
customary  diversions  in  the  light  of 
unholy  levities,  and  upon  the  old  holi- 
day practices  as  traditions  quite 
heathenish.  In  short,  the  heaven  to 
which  they  pointed  so  mystically, 
appeared  to  consist  in  an  utter  con- 
trast to  all  conceptions  which  were 
ever  formed  on  earth,  to  every  joy 
which  had  been  felt  by  men,  even  in 
their  moments  of  purest  contact  witli 
each  other  and  nature;  the  reward 
of  some  great  sacrifice  and  toil,  which 
were  to  be  undergone.  There  was 
much  talk  of  strange,  unutterable 
changes  to  take  place  on  the  earth, 
for  which  preparation  was  to  be 
made;  and  the  new  preachers  exulted 
in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies, 
which  they  fancied  could  be  under- 
fitood  beforehand,  in  making  men 
uneasy  at  thought  of  an  outward 
coming  of  the  Lord,  of  wars,  and  de- 
fitruction,  which  would  make  the 
world  worse  than  ever  it  had  been. 
Their  meeting-house,  opened  in  an  old 
bam,  was  at  first  frequented  chiefly  by 
women,  since  the  men  and  older  people 
had  a  natural  dislike  to  innovation ; 
but  eventually  the  very  newness  of 
the  doctrine  began  to  gain  gi*omid  for 
it,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  distinct 
from  that  of  the  late  pastor,  only 
tended  to  reflect  upon  his  memory. 
There  i^*,  certainly,  something  in  our 
nature,  by  which  those  things  most 
opposed  to  it,  as  in  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation at  times  lay  hold  of  it ;  so 
in  hateful  dreams  or  ghost-fears. 
Especially  if  the  soul  be  not  regularly 
fnrnished  with  supplies  of  healthy 
and  cheerful  enlightenment;  and 
thus  it  was  that  this  kind  of  uuearth- 
iike  religion,  imported  by  men  of  zeal 
for  the  most  part  sincere,  and  also 
assisted  by  sympathy  with  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted 
60  much  influence  at  the  village  of 
Gronstetten.  The  first  symptom  of 
this  was  exhibited  in  a  certain  secret 
discomfort  at  home,  a  sense  of  divi- 


sion between  peraons  of  the  same 
household,  which  made  them  look 
strangely  and  wonderingly  on  each 
other.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
principal  and  favoiuite  object  of  the 
new-comers  to  gain  over  the  female 
members ;  they  aimed  their  chief 
blow  at  the  family  sacredness,  alleg- 
ing the  words,  "  1  am  come  to  set  the 
husband  against  the  wife,  the  sou 
against  the  father,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  against  her  mother-in-law." 
People  came  to  feel  nature  also  as 
discordant  with  themselves ;  the  vor}- 
grass  and  trees,  and  the  quietness  of 
the  air,  seemed  to  many  not  so  good 
as  before ;  the  mute,  inanimate  things 
appeared  almost  as  so  many  tempting 
wiles  of  a  hidden  power  which  was 
below,  working  through  all,  and 
meaning  man  evil.  One  would  have 
thought,  as  they  stood  listlessly  at 
their  doors  of  an  evening,  looking 
beyond  into  the  distance,  that  they 
would  have  taken  up  staflf  or  scrip 
and  set  out  on  pilgiimage,  had  they 
but  known  where  to  go,  or  what  to 
do.  After  all,  however,  this  state  of 
matters  wore  itself  out,  and  gradually 
returned  to  something  like  the  former ; 
nor  would  any  one  have  been  the 
worse,  rather,  in  truth,  a  little  wiser, 
upon  the  eventual  settlement  of  <a 
new  pastor  at  Gronstetten.  Only, 
indeed,  that  a  few  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  late  feeling,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously been  united  to  their  neigh- 
bom*s  by  intercourse,  bad  for  the 
time  seemed  to  be  excluded  from 
their  better  sympathies,  became  more 
worldly^  and  were  inclined  to  scoff  at 
holy  things.  As  in  all  cases  of  ex- 
tremes, the  "bad  had  grown  more 
addicted  to  vice,  none  stretching  out 
to  them  a  better  hand ;  and  it  was 
long  ere  a  reviving  sense  of  brother- 
hood did  much  to  raise  them  higher. 

Still  the  most  peculiar  feature  of 
this '  excitement  was,  that,  as  if  its 
impulse  must  extend  through  every 
class,  the  younger  people  latterly 
showed  signs  of  a  religious  emotion, 
yet  stronger  and  more  remarkable 
than  in  those  less  subject  1;o  impres- 
sions from  their  years.  What  they  saw 
and  heard  in  others  had  sunk  into  the 
children's  minds,  which  brooded  upon 
it  as  if  upon  the  sense  of  some  dis- 
peace,  and  contradiction  at  the  heart 
of  domestic  forms;    as  if  to  their 
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clearer  instinct  varions  inconsistencies 

in  the  practice  of  life,  nay  in  the 

parental  relations,  had  been  revealed ; 

yet  for  wliich  the  true  remedy  had 

been  by  them  misconceived.  "  This 

appeared  with  many  of  them  partly 

in  the  shape  of  impatience  to  go  forth 

into  the  world,  a  weariness  when  the 

sun  light,  shining  into  the  cottage, 

stole  from  chair  to  chair,  and  the 

clock    ticked   monotonou^ily  against 

the  wall.    Something  that  was  to  be 

done  and  suffered  seemed  to  lie  far 

without ;  the  object  of  their  lives  and 

souls,  from  which  friends,  parents, 

with  their  daily  earth -customs,  were 

tjrrannically  withholding  them.    But 

chiefly,  perhaps,  from  ill-judged  deal- 
ing with   this  vague  desire,  was  it 

frequently  betrayed   in  enthusiastic 

words,  in  a  sort  of  unaccountable 

ecstasy,  in  trances  which  some  reck- 
oned prophetic.  Instead  of  the  life- 
like,  careless,   childish    games,    and 

little  quaint  devices,  which  formerly 

enlivened  the  house  or  open  air,  they 

gathered  together  praying,  as  if  for 

the  fulfilment  of  an  unspeakable  dis- 
tant longing  ;  they  went  up  the  street, 

or  across  the  fields,  singing  devout 

hymns.      One  or  another  at  home 

would  stand  up  by  the  table,  un- 
abashed by  the  presence  of  elder 
people,  and  speak  from  the  seeming 
influence  of  some  internal  com- 
munication, mystical,  half-articulate 
words,  and  piously-sounding  reproofs 
or  exhortations.  It  was  in  vain  to 
chide  or  chastise  them;  trustful 
obedience,  humility,  content  with 
home,  simple  duties,  cheerful  playful- 
ness, were  during  this  interval  gone. 
Parents  expected  every  day  to  see 
the  childish  train  assemble  and  de- 
part from  the  village  on  some  rapture- 
wandering;  and  they  were  careful 
ovory  night  to  lock  the  doors,  and  see 
tlieir  family  in  bed. 

None  had  watched  throughout  the 
course  of  this  remarkable  visitation, 
more  unaffected  by  its  power  than 
the  steadfast,  intelligent  old  Wendel, 
schoolmaster  of  Grunstetten ;  but, 
especially,  he  observed  its  eflfect  upon 
his  own  peculiar  charge'  with  no 
small  measure  of  careful  anxiety. 
One  fine  afternoon,  towards  the  end 
of  school-time,  he  dismissed  the  child- 
i*en  from  their  tasks,  and  gathering 
them  around  his  seat  near  the  open 
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casements,  intimated  his  intention  of 
relating  to  them  a  story  from  true 
history,  as  was  occasionally  his  cus- 
tom. The  old  dame  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  were  seated  behind  him 
with  their  work ;  and  the  venerable 
gray-haired  man  looked  cheerfully  on 
the  crowd  of  sober  young  faces  in 
front,  as  if  he  would  have  diflfused 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  childhood 
again  from  his  own  experience  into 
their  innocence.  A  book  from  which  he 
had  been  reading  at  mid-day  lay  upon 
his  little  desk.  Far  beyond,  out  in 
the  upper  air  shown  through  the  win- 
dow, a  golden  sunlight  came  over 
the  cool  green  woods,  and  fell  upon 
the  gray  towers  of  the  old  ruined 
castle  of  Gronstetten. 

"  Chiklren,"  said  he,  "  yonder  old 
castle  tak&s  us  back  in  thought  to  the 
time  of  which  I  would  speak.    You 
mast  know,  that  in  the  old  time  things 
were  very  different  from  what  they 
are   now,  although  the  same  green 
earth  and  blue  air  enclosed  between 
them  men  and  children  who  were  at 
heart  the  same  as  ourselves.    How- 
ever, the  world   was  then  in  great 
darkness  and  ignorance:  there  were 
no  books  for  children,  nor  pictures 
such    as    you  have    here    to   show 
you  what  is  in  other  countries;  nor 
were  there  any  schools  exc<;pt  for 
churchmen.    The  good  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  is  always  teaching  men, 
doth  it  by  degrees ;  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  only  the  priests  and  learn- 
ed clerks  who  knew  any  thing  of  what 
God  had  been  doing  with  the  woiid. 
This  knowledge  remained  chiefly  in 
their  heads;   but  when  the  help  of 
strong  arms  against  unbelievers  was 
needed,  the  time  came  in  which  war- 
riors and  people  also  were  partly  let 
into  the  secret.     The  heart  of  all 
Christendom   was  stirred  with   ^e 
thought  that  pilgrims  were  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  place  where  such  great 
matters  had  been  transacted,  and  that 
the   holy   gi'ound    of  our  Saviour's 
burial  was  in  the  keeping  of  infidels,  as 
if  once  more  the  stone  which  had  been 
rolled  away  was  put  back,  and  Christ 
were   buried   again.     Warriors  and 
workmen,  having  now  a  part,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Church,  set  out  in  multi- 
tudes to  rescue  Jerusalem.    It  was 
then,  too,  that  the  Lord  of  Gix)nstet- 
ten  left  his  castle,  seeking  to  expiate 
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many  a  crime  he  had  committed  by 
travelling  so  many  leagues,  and  stri- 
king so  many  blows.  All  this  was, 
no  doubt,  calculated  to  teach  those 
who  went,and  those  to  whom  they  af- 
terwards returned,  not  to  place  their 
heaven  on  earth,  nor  to  make  up  for 
concerns  of  the  soul  by  bodily  things ; 
when  they  found,  Mere  also,  enemies  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  after  all  the  se- 
pulchre empty.  Long  after  this,  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  men  about  the  Holy 
Land  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  they 
were  looking  for  the  road  to  Heaven 
in  other  ways,  the  lingering  spirit 
which  had  once  led  them  forth,  seem- 
ed to  descend  in  a  simpler  and  purer 
way  into  the  hearts  of  children.  You 
may  be  sure  that  to  Them  at  home, 
where  all  lessons  and  thoughts  were 
learnt  out  of  the  shape  of  visible  things, 
the  sight  of  those  brilliant  pageants 
ever  passing  towards  the  East — the 
tales  of  pilgiims  who  came  from  thence 
— ^had  be<jn  to  them  as  a  longing 
dream.  The  natural  feeling  of  the 
young  Ls  like  that  of  a  heaven  near  to 
them — of  a  holy  delight  to  be  at  once 
gained,  and  without  conception  of  the 
long,  difficult  way  between,  or  even 
of  the  real  entrance  to  it.  The  firma- 
ment which  lies  overhead  appears  to 
descend  upon  the  very  earth  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  all  visions  and  radiant 
things  to  issue  from  an  everlasting 
morning  source  that  is  attainable. 
They  know  not  how,  in  reality,  the 
natural  world  is  rounded  upon  itself, 
so  that  over  every  particular  spot  a 
continual  mom,  noon,  evening,  and 
night  arc  indeed  breaking,  and  that 
only  in  this  same  station  should  the 
life  of  each  individual  be  best  carried 
out,  not  leaving  it,  but  accepting  there 
eveiy  quiet  degree  of  heaven.  At  this 
periotl  of  which  I  speak  it  became 
more  and  more  the  fashion  of  the 
Church,  and  of  those  who  made  pic- 
tures or  images  for  shrines,  to  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  as  a  young  child  in 
the  arms  of  Mary  his  mother.    For 

griests  and  grown  men,  the  patron  was 
[adonna ;  whereas  Jesus  seemed  to 
have  himself  become  again  a  little 
Child,  appealing  finally  to  the  hearts 
of  children.  When  the  Holy  City  and 
its  land  were  relapsing  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  Moslems,  many  beheld 
visions  and  dreams  of  the  Virgin,  who, 
with  a  sad  and  pleading  foce,  held  out 


her  son,  or  appeared  to  be  vainly  at- 
tempting to  approach  his  grave.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  onr 
own  Grerman  land,  children  and  young 
people,  as  if  without  conference  be- 
tween each  other,  began  very  gene- 
rally to  imitate  that  desire  which  was 
already  passing  away  from  older  per- 
sons. They  took  vows,  and  banded 
themselves  together  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  from  bondage ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  monks  and  priests  who  en- 
conrag^  this  emotion,  proclaiming 
that  God  had  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
this  earth  to  confound  the  strong ;  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings would  perfect  praise.  Sometimes 
you  might  have  seen  parents,  who  in 
their  ignorance  partook  of  tins  enthu- 
siasm, yoking  their  oxen  to  rude  carts, 
and,  with  their  children  seated  on 
their  household  goods,  leaving  home  to 
find  out  the  Holy  Land ;  and  at  every 
city  which  they  came  in  sight  of,  the 
children  would  shout  joyfully,  asking 
if  that  were  Jeiiisalem.  But  in  one 
part  of  Germany  at  least  those  vaguo 
wishes  were  drawn  out  at  last  into 
action  by  the  mysterious  visits  of  one, 
attired  like  a  palmer,  with  staff  and 
scallop-shell,  who  passed  from  house 
to  house,  declaring  the  Divine  call.  At 
his  voice,  the  group  playing  merrily 
by  the  wayside  was  changed  into  a 
throng  of  serious  figures :  fathers  and 
mothers  who  returned  firom  church  or 
market  found  that  this  strange  way- 
farer, during  their  absence,  had  stood 
at  their  hearth.  In  their  longing  to 
be  concerned  in  some  behest  more 
pure  and  worthy  than  those  which 
were  enjoined  by  earthly  friends,  the 
young  regarded  aU  common  tasks  as 
trivisd;  they  forgot  their  own  child- 
hood in  this  phantom-Christ  who 
seemed  to  call  them  away.  The  trees 
and  roofs  of  home  I — what  were  they 
to  the  spires  and  palms  of  that  Jeru- 
salem ?  And  they  looked  upon  the  old 
people  as  foolish  utterly.  To  the  pa- 
rents, truly  this  loss  of  love  between 
them  and  those  they  had  nourished 
was  very  dreadful — this  Heaven,  that 
would  alienate  and  draw  away  their 
offspring  into  it,  yet  had  no  idRsrenco 
to  their  own  hopes  and  wishes !  In 
our  times,  the  wise  father  knows  hxm 
better  to  deal  with  such  inexperienced 
dreams,  which  indeed  are  now  rather 
more  i^t  to  representtihis  liying  worid 
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too  brightly  than  to  scorn  it  for  spi- 
ritual objects  ;  he  suffers  the  boy  to  take 
time  and  liud  out  the  reality.    Bat  in 
those   days  heaven  and  earth  were 
confounded;    they   knew  not   with 
what  words  or  means  to  disprove  these 
fancies  ;  there  was  no  world  of  books 
wherein  the  young  soul  might  spend 
its  superfluous  thought  and  distinguish 
facts  from  ideas.    Thus  had  they  re- 
course only  to  outward  watchMness ; 
to  locking  doors,  and  separating  the 
children     from     their     companions, 
whereby  the  more  proud  and  wilful 
were    but    more   confirmed.     They 
waited  for  escape,  and  got  away  even 
by  making  holes  in  the  walls  ;  issuing 
forth  from  home  as  to  a  festival  pro- 
cession, which,  swelling  by  degrees  to 
many  thousands,  was  heard  passing 
by  the  villages,  and  on  toward  the 
East.    The  eldest  was  not  more  than 
eighteen,  while  numbers  there  were 
of  far  tenderer  years,  who,  sin^g  as 
they  went,  travelled  under  guidance 
only  of  the  sky,  as  each  morning  it 
lightened  up  with  radiance,  and  mailed 
some  especial  valley  or  mountain-path 
as  the  last  verge  of  a  golden  Orient. 
From  towns  or  castles  they  held  apart, 
sustained    merely   by   the   fruits  of 
the  earth,  or  by  the  gifts  of  solitary 
peasants,  who  rejoiced  to  offer  food  to 
the  holy  pilgrimage,  wlule  at  the  same 
time  they  carefully  shut  in  their  own 
children  until  it  was  long  put  of  sight. 
But  as  the  country  grew  around  them 
more  waste  and  4esert,  as  they  tra- 
versed wide,  lonely,  and  barren  plains, 
deep  forests,  or  toilsome  hills,  the  case 
became  different.     Some,   scattered 
from  the  rest,  lost  their  way ;  others, 
from   weariness  and   hunger   alone, 
dropped  down  and  died — ^boys  and 
girls,  who  in  that  hour  only  remem- 
bered the  bitterness  of  their  mothers* 
hearts  for  their  loss.    Still  the  main 
IxKly  continued  to  press  forward,  en- 
couraged   by    some    bolder    spirits 
amongst  them,  or  by  the  steadfast,  con- 
fiding faith  of  others ;  for  it  was  the 
youngest  often  who  seemed  to  be  fill- 
ed with  such  patient  constancy,  so  in- 
effable a  sense  of  Divine  aid,  that  they 
would  scarce  have  hesitated  to  cross 
the  deep  river  on  foot,  or  to  throw 
themselves  from  the  loftiest  precipices. 
Ever  and  anon,  beyond  some  rude 
ascent,  the  broad  level  of  the  earth 
would  stretch  before  them  to  the  bH- 
Tery  horizon,  so  bright,  so  green,  so 


beautiful,  that  methought  it  was  the 
border  of  a  holier  country.    Or  when 
the  rainbow  suddenly  spanned  the  dis- 
tance with  its  vivid  arch,  those  who 
were  foremost  appeared  to  the  last  al- 
ready to  be  entering  throu^  its  gate  of 
triumph  into  a  land  of  glonous  colours, 
of  celestial  transfigurement.     Then 
would  the  stragglers  press  on  in  hasto 
to  make  up  with  them,  but  only  in 
time  to  mix  with  the  crowd  which 
now  stood  shivering  and  confused  in 
the  shadow  of  that  cloud  frx)m  which 
the  meteor  had  passed  away.   Never- 
theless, who  could  doubt  but  that  the 
land  which  they  sought,  which  had 
been  attained  by  so  many  multitudes 
before,  truly  existed?    Were  not  all 
these  things  but  signs  of  its  being — 
tokens  that  beckoned  onward,  or  dif- 
ficulties they  were  to  conquer  ?  And 
when  at  length  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, hitherto  sustained  by  fellow- 
feeling  and  the  deep  excitement  of 
their   imagination,    did    sink    down 
utterly  before  these  hardships,  in  igno- 
rance of  their  way — ^whcn  they  had 
begun  to  think  wistfully  each  of  his 
own  home,  with  its  little  dail^  tasks — 
then  there  appeared  mystenously,  to 
guide  them,  the  form  of  that  unknown 
palmer   who   had  first  called  them 
forth.    It  boots  not  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  their  after  wanderings — ^the  fur- 
ther evils  which  befel  them — ^by  what 
weary  ways,    by  what    disappoint- 
ments, and  what  incitements   they 
were  encountered,  until — still  led  by 
that  strange  messenger,  whether  man, 
or  fiend,  or  angel — ^they  reached  the 
coasts  of  the  sea.    For  there,  indeed, 
was  the  dream  of  those  children  bitteriy 
dispelled ;  there  they  found  a  city 
where  men  spoke  and  thought  only  of 
buying  and  selling — ^where  they  lived 
to  get  gold.    Thither,  in  truth,  there 
came  many  barks  firom  the  East — 
from  that  region  which  had  appeared 
to  the  children  full  only  of  thoughts  and 
sacred  mysteries ;  but  the  vessels  were 
laden  with  silks  and  spices  for  the  rich 
and  noble  at  home.  And,  alas!  lamen- 
table was  the  fate  of  the  young  pil- 
grims, falling  into  the  avaricious  hands 
of  those,  who  perchance  had  heard  of 
their  childish  visions  to  draw  them 
thus  forth  into  their  power.    Because 
they  had  nothing  else  but  their  beloved 

Sold  to  exchange  for  the  costly  pro- 
nets  of  the  East,  those  merchants  did 
not  scruple  even  to  send  to  Moors  and 
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Saracens  for  slaves  these  poor  youth- 
ful victims  who  had  so  delivered  them- 
selves up.    The  ships  were  filled  with 
many  Christian  children,  who  were 
thus  borne  by  the  wind  and  sea,  as  it 
were,  into  a  region  of  utter  doubt  and 
evil — having  cause  almost  to  regard 
all  old  beliefs  as  falsehood,  and  all 
men  as  pitiless  and  unfriendly.    It  is 
sad,  my  children,  to  think  how  true 
these  things  were ;  that  so  many  fair 
young  maidens,  who  had  been  their 
fathers'    and   mothers'    ])ride,    were 
forced  to  brook  the  will  of  Turkish 
lords,  growing  up  forgetfnl  of  that 
faith,  which  became  to  them  as   an 
early,  foolish  vision;  that  so  many 
once  happy  boys  should  wear  away 
their  lives  in  bondage  beneath  that  very 
air  which  they  had  fancied  holier  than 
their  own.    Yet  these  had  all  issued 
forth  in  joyous  expectation,  filled  with 
the  hope  of  heaven.    For  so  it  is  al- 
ways on  this  earth,  that  happiness  and 
goodness  arc  really  to  be  derived  for 
us  human  beings  through  the  common- 
est things.    iNot  far  away,  nor  in  any 
thing  which  we  cannot  easily  do,  but 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day  to  home, 
and  what  we  are   concerned  with, 
is  the  Joy,  the  Peace  which  glimmers 
out  of  eveiy  living  thing.    When  you 
hear  of  God  and  heaven,  you  ought 
not  to  think  of  these  as  having  any 
meaning  separated  from  direct,  unhe- 
sitating, simple  life — since  God  is  in 
every  growing  leaf  about  us,  no  less 
than  in  the  sky ;  and  there  is  a  part  of 
heaven  revealed  in  each  right  action 
of  this  day,  in  each  smile  of  approval 
from  y(mr  parents,  and  in  all  tempe- 
rate earthly  joys.  Had  these  unhappy 
children  continued  but  at  home,  be- 
lieving like  children  that  what  was 
goodfor  those  older  than  they  was  good 
for  themselves  also, — looking  through 
their  parents  at  life  and  death,  the  ne- 
cessities of  home  would  have  ever 
drawn  round  them  a  line  of  certainty, 
sufficient  even  amidst  that  unfavour- 
able ancient  time.    But  as  it  was, 
they  were  plunged  all  at  once  into  a 
state  of  complete  helplessness,  where 
yesterday  had  no  connexion  with  to- 
day's work,  where  there  was  nothing 
to  remind  them  of  their  former  selves, 
only  that  their  wish  to  wander  forth 
to  fairer  scenes  was  now  exchanged 
for  a  sick  heart-longing  after  Home,  in 
which  many  pined  away.    However, 
there  was  One  of  the  captive  youths  at 


Tunis  to  whom  this  Thought  of  the 
spot  he  had  so  foolishly  left  became 
gradually  a  sort  of  nourishment  and 
support,  as  it  grew  more  clear  and 
fond.    Even  after  his  religious  belief^ 
for  want  of  the  due  confirmation,  had 
almost  died  away,  or  yielded  to  his 
Moorish  master's  commands,  yet  the 
recollection  of  childish  years  came  in 
its  place,  growing  and  strengthening 
the  more  the  longer  his  captivity  en- 
dured.   In  his  master's  train  did  this 
youth  visit  first  Mecca,  which  followers 
of  the  Prophet  consider   holy,  and 
finally  also  Jerusalem  itself.    In  the 
.  latter  place,  which,  so  many  years  be- 
fore, he  and  his  companions  had  igno- 
rantly  set  out  to  reach,  he  now  was 
struck  with  painful  wonder,  both  at 
all  tilings  there,  and  at  himself.    No- 
thing more  beautiful  or  holy  was  there 
here  than  elsewhere.    The  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  hut  where  he  was 
bom  were,  in  his  mind,  fairer  far  than 
this  pale,  scattered  city,  with  its  deep, 
dark  valleys  of  tombs,  into  which  the 
gray  Desert  crept.    Almost  a  scorn 
of  all  beliefs  flashed  upon  him  as  ho 
saw   the  dusty   pilgrims     prostrate 
around  a  piece  of  silent  stone  in  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  the  tur- 
baned  faces  of  the  Moslem  sneered 
behind.     Only  there  still  abode  in  hi.s 
heart  one  deep  holy  Thought,  which 
seemed  alone  to  contain  many  others 
unknown — the   thought  of  that  one 
place  on  earth  which  had  been  the 
source  to  him  of  pure  feelings,  and 
where  he  had  once  been  so  near  to 
some  different  beginning  of  life.    It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  indeed  was 
worthy  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to,  and 
that,  if  he  could  again  return  thither, 
he  shoukl  from  it  behold  the  true  open- 
ing into  things  which  were  at  present 
to  him  dead  and  unintelligible.    The 
last  hope  of  his  better  nature  had,  as 
it  were,  passed  unnoticed  over  liis 
head,  and  now  shone  far  behind,  in- 
stead of  in  the  airy  future ;  and  thus 
he  remembered  how,  long  ago,  on 
their  chUdish  adventure,  he  had  seen 
with  misgiving  the  Eastern  morning 
sun  before  them  renew  its  splendour 
over  again  in  the  West. 

*'  At  last,  accordingly,  this  same 
wanderer  did  escape  from  thraldom, 
and  come  back  to  his  native  Germany^ 
On  reachmg  the  place  where  his  fa- 
ther's little  hut  had  stood,  by  the  sido 
of  the  clear  forest  stream,  which  he 
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xemembered  w^  yet  he  found  it  gone, 
to  the  yeiythreahxdd-pofilflL  The  clear 
stream  ran  past  still  noder  the  M,  tree 
roots,  and  the  entrance  into  the  wood 
was  there ;  bat  nothing  remained  of 
the  dwelling  whence  he  had  stden 
forth  in  the  early  morning  to  join  the 
^hildren^s  march,  before  its  bine  smoke 
had  risen  up  over  the  forest  top  against 
the   sky.     There  arose  within   him 
clearly,  as  he  stood  in  a  bitter  trance, 
every  little  circumstance  of  the  house- 
hold ; — ^what  his  father  and  his  mother 
were;  the  common  and   quiet  joy, 
without  words,  which  he  knew  not  till 
then  had  been  hidden  in  sleep,  and  in 
meal-times,  and  in  trifling  acts ;  the 
happiness  which  he  now  felt  would 
have  grown  daily  out  of  helping  them 
in  their  declining  years.    Yet  these 
had  been  forsaken  for  a  dream,  excited 
perchance  by  evening  radiance  on  the 
hills,  by  bright  skies  seen  through  the 
trees,  by  distant  sounds,  the  very  de- 
light of  which  was  lost  when  home  was 
left.    He  stood   close  at  hand,  and, 
notwithstanding,  the  whole  was  more 
irrecoverable  than  ever — the  open  air 
came  down  to  the  foundations,  and  was 
spread  across  the  chamber  floor.    The 
late  dead  forest  was  now  putting  forth 
its  green  buds— the  grass  was  verdant 
with  the  spring — ^flowers  were  blos- 
tK)ming  in  it — birds  were  singing — 
and  aU  nature  was  warmly  burstingup 
again  into  full  life  after  winter.    The 
bells  of  the  convent  near  rang  loudly 
for  the  vesper-service,  as  it  was  East- 
er-day, the  festival  of  Besurrection ; 
and    when    the    wanderer    turned 
round  the  forest,  he   beheld  village 
children  rolling  on  the  grass  their  co- 
loured Paschal  eggs.    !m  these  many 
years  the  unhappy  departure  of  him 
and  his  companions  had  been  forgot- 
ten.   AU  were  rejoicing  because   of 
some  nameless  cheer.     But  at  the 
door  of  one   cottage   there  sat   an 
old  pair    upon   a   wooden    bench, 
enjoying    the    warm    evening    air, 
and  gazing  at  the  children — ^while  a 
young  maiden,  their  daughter,  stood 
behind  in  the  doorway,  her  fair  hair 
tinged  with  the  golden  light.    These 
go^  people  accosted  the  wanderer 
kindly,  for  they  saw  that  his  features 
were  darkened  by  hotter  suns ;    and 
it  seemed  to  them  that  perhaps  he 
was  a  pilgrim  and  had  been  in  t^ 
East.    Their  greeting  was  in  aocoird- 
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ance  with  tilie  custom  at  that  season 
of  Easter,  and  they  said,  ^  Peace  be 
with  you — Christ  is  risen,'  expecting 
the  usual  answer — ^  Yea,  he  is  xisea 
indeed.'     But  the  wanderer  stared 
blankly  upon  them  and  the  young  giiiy 
wondering,  in  truth,  as  all  the  eventta 
of  his  past  life  came  flast  upon  his 
mind,  and  as  he  recollected  the  old 
f^selinffs  with  which  he  had  set  out 
from  home.    For  a  deep  mystery  of 
Home  appeared  at  that  moment  to  be 
revealed  to  him ;  he  almost  understood 
why  it  was  vain,  and  had  been  to  him 
vain,  to  seek  abroad  iSnr  tiiat  which  all 
the  while  was  nearest  of  all  things  to 
the  soul.  Yet,  <m  the  other  hand,  the 
old  people  were  much  surprised,  when 
he  told  them  that  night  of  his  wan- 
derinra,  how  it  was  that  he  wlio  had 
visited  the  Sq[>ulchre  itseff,  did  not 
perceive  there  best  that  the  Saviour 
wafr  risen.   And  it  could  perhaps  only 
be  thoroughly  i4N>rehended  by  the  re* 
turned  pilgrim  hunself,  when  <moe 
more  there  arose  for  hhn  a  home  on 
the  spot  where  his  fitther's  cottage  had 
stood,  and  when  it  was  shared  with 
him  by  that  fair  young  maiden  whose 
countenance  had  first  again  restored  to 
him  the  conception  of  life  which  he 
had  lost.  For  then  it  was  that,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  common  simple  necessi- 
ties, in  unquestioning  intercourse  with 
natural  things,  and  in  gradual  progress 
to  the  holy  grave,  he  fdt  truly  how  the 
pure  and  complete  hope  of  happiness 
proceeds  out  of  the  bosom  of  human 
life;  how  the  deske  of  goodness  must 
be  drawn  out  of  real  experience ;  and 
how  enthusiasm   disproportioned  to 
its  object  is  dangerous  and  false.    It 
was  thus,  my  chudren,"  said  the  old 
sdioolmaster,  looking  round  them  all 
in  succession,  ^*  that  one  of  the  chil- 
dren who  sought  the  Holy  Land  fer 
off,  was  taught  to  seek  it  near  at  hand ; 
and  that,  perhaps  many  knights  and 
pilgrims  of  the  Crusade  may  have 
found  it  on  theur  return.  And  the  mis- 
takes of  that  period  are   doubtless 
capable  of  their  benefit  to  us. 

*' It  is  now  with  usno  longer  a  formalf 
but  a  spiiitual  system  of  things;  the 
heavenly  good,  the  communion  of 
Grod  with  man,  are  no  more  confined 
to  particular  places  and  signs,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  singular  acts  and 
languajge.  Christ  hath  made  all 
things,  yea,  the  very  commonest,  hoAy 
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to  us  and  sacramental,  if  we  only  strive 
to  apprehend  their  deep  inward  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  religion  of  The  Homely, 
--Kyf  Him  who  as  a  child  in  Bethlehem 
concerned  himself  with  little  house- 
hold matters  as  they  befell ;  and  thns 
prepared  himself  for  being  about  his 
Greater  Father's  business  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Duty  extends  her  mighty, 
solemn  chain  unbrokenly  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest :  nay,  the  least 
insect  in  the  grass  performs  a  behest 
that  is  not  to  be  contemned.  This 
was  one  chief  lesson  of  The  Great 
Master's  earthly  life,  —  and  in  his  Re- 
surrection from  death,  also,  taught  he 
his  disciples  not  to  limit  his  presence 
to  any  one  form  of  things,  but  to  look 
for  it  in  all :  when  they  found  the 
Grave  empty,  and  yet  in  an  ordinary 
figure,  or  in  a  passenger  by  the  way, 
they  suddenly  recognised  their  Lord, 
and  He  seemed  to  break  out  of  every 
thing  that  was  around  them.  There 
is  nothing  now  in  itself  common  or  un- 
clean, nothing  in  itself  that  contains 
a  peculiar  sacred  virtue;  but  that 
which  is  next  and  nearest  ourselves  is 
capable,  by  inexpressible  degrees,  of 
all  good,  having  been  framed  by  God 
Himself.     So  often  we  seek  far  off 


what  would  have  come  to  us  and  been 
ours,  had  we  but  sat  still,  waitings 
acting  with  a  simple  heart.  We  mark 
out  to  us  high  deeds,  we  would  fain 
search  out  somewhat  great  and  pain- 
ful to  accomplish,  —  as  if  there  were 
not  smaJl  matters  enough,  and  plea- 
sant ones,  —  ay,  and  the  most  difficult, 
toilsome  ones  too,  with  their  secret 
crowns  and  garlands  of  reward,  —  all 
bounded  within  the  poorest  threshold! 
— ^Now,  my  little  youths  and  maidens, 
having  listened  so  gravely  to  the  old 
man's  discourse,  go  like  children  and 
play  yourselves  homeward :  there,  and 
here  you  have  need  of  all  reverence, 
obedience,  and  thoughtfiilness." 

Whether  or  not  old  Wendel's  hearers 
appreciated  the  particulars  of  his  les- 
son, we  are  not  aware ;  but  from  the 
excitement  in  the  village  having  after 
that  taken  a  decided  turn,  we  may 
suppose  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  not 
without  its  use  there  and  round  about 
the  place.  And  so,  if  more  perfectly- 
expressed,  and  when  rightly  and  fully 
understood,  the  doctrine  implied  by 
this  and  numberless  similar  facts  in 
human  history  might  be  in  many 
another  community. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ROME. 


In  turning  over  the  voluminous 
records  of  our  travels  abroad,  we 
pause  more  particularly  at  those  pas- 
sages of  our  journals  which  relate  to 
the  study  of  Natural  History.  In  these 
occur  frequent  references  to  agreeable 
pedestrian  rambles  undertaken  alone, 
or  in  the  company  of  unaffected 
friends,  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  its  islands :  of  whole  days 
spent,  and  twilight  at  last  surprising 
us  still  bending  over  the  unexplored 
treasures  of  unexhausted  museums. 
Of  Paris  winters  cheerfully  passed  in 
the  enceinte  of  the  class-rooms  of  the 
Sorbonne;  of  pleasant  occasions  in 
which  our  ears  refused  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  sound  of  town  clocks  and 
dinner  bells,  while  our  eyes  were  so 
agreeably  forgetting  themselves  amid 
the  profusion  and  variety  of  southern 
fish  and  bird  markets.  On  this,  if  on 
any  portion  of  our  by-gone  life,  we 


look    back    with    sadness     indeed, 

but   with   a    sadness    unembittered 

by  regrets;    our   only  sorrow  here 

being,  that  we  knew  not  earlier  in 

life  those    studies  of  which  it  may 

be  pre-eminently    said,  that    while 

they  ^^  delight  abroad  they  hinder  not 

at  home."     Happy  indeed  are  the 

children  who  dream  of  butterflies,  and 

wise    the    parents    who  encourage 

theirs  to  intertwine  objects  of  natural 

history  with  their  earliest  associations  I 

Not  only  has  this  charming  study 

a  strong   tendency   to  conf&m   the 

health,  to  embellish  the  mind,  and  to 

improve  the  moral  character  of  those 

who  pursue  it ; 

"  Pour  le  bien  savonrer,  c'est  trop  peu  que 

den  sens  ; 
II  faut  une  &me  pure  et  des  goiits  innocens  ;,^ 

it  is  likewise  a  strongbond  of  union  be- 
tween man  and  man — ^where  shaU  we 
find  such  another?  Hounds  and  horses 
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may  connect,  indeed,  a  greater  numherj 
bat  if  one  of  the  field  breaks  his  nook, 
who  cares?  ^^he  should  haye  been 
better  moonted,^^*  t>r  else,  '^  he  could 
not  ride  ;'^ — ^but  onrs  is  a  gentler  and 
a  kindlier  community.     Where  else 
exists  that  unanimity  to  which  this 
body  may  justly  lay  daim  ?    Not  in 
the  professions,  where  law  detracts, 
medicine  dislikes,  and  the  diurch  does 
not  always  hold  the  truth  in  charity ; 
nor  yet  amidst  mankind  in  general, 
for  philosophers   misquote,    scholars 
revile,  merchants  monopolise,  courtiers 
traduce,  statesmen  deceive :  but  here 
no    conflicting    interests,    nor    im- 
charltable  surmises,  no  morbid  sensi- 
bility, nor  false  and  narrow  views  of 
Ufe,  arise  to  estrange   those  whom 
LinnsBus  and  Cuvier  have  once  united' 
in    fellowship.      Constant,    cheerful, 
unaffected,   and  sincere,  the   happy 
members  of  our  coterie,  every  where, 
and  in  all  ranks  alike,  show  an  in- 
stinctive tact  in  making  each  other 
out,  8Jid  once  friends  continue  so  for 
life.    We  speak  from  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  many  natu- 
ralists: to  some,   courteous   reader, 
.  we  purpose,  with  your  consent,  here- 
after to  introduce  you.    Our  object 
meanwhUe   is,    to    set   before    yon 
now  two   humble  foreigners  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  taxidermy.     £eal  and  zealous  en- 
thusiasts are  Annetta  Cadet  and  her 
mother,  who,  in  order  to  surprise  in 
their  haunts,  and  study  before  they 
embalm  them,  the  various  inhabitants 
of  the  Campagna  about  Rome,  think 
nothing  of  braving  any  amount  of 
heat,  faUgue,  and  inconvenience ;  and 
such  adepts  are  thfey  in  this  art,  that 
when  stuffed,  their  birds,  beasts,  and 
reptiles  seem  to  have  received  new 
life  at  their  hands,  and  to  be  aboat 
to  spring  from  the  ground  or  to  leave 
their  perches,  and  glide  out  of  sight. 
When,    therefore,    you    shall  have 


examined  the  out-doors  f  antiquitimi, 
(and  unless  yon  would  reeonstruct 
the  Forum  for  the  thousandth  time  on 
some  original  plan  of  your  own,  or 
were  to  go  mare^s-nest  hunting  amidst 
the  rains  with  c^tain  Gfnrman  Bar^ 
bcMi, — the  Bunsenists  of  a  season — 
ten  days  will  be  more  than  suffldent,) 
we  charge  you  not  to  ful  calling  at 
No.  23,  via  della  Vite,  where,  if  y<m 
should  possess  any  luridng  propen- 
sities for  natural  history,  they  are  sore 
to  be  elicited.    As  to  your  first  re- 
ception, if  this  should  be  of  a  some- 
what libnormid  kind,  why,  so  was 
ours ; — for  Cadet  and  her  mother  are 
certainly   origfaials:    but    that   yon 
should  not  be  disconcerted,  and  In 
order  to  prepare  you  for  the  personal 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  unusual 
qualities  of  our  friends,  we  transcribe 
the  memorandum  of  our  own  intvo- 
duction    to  tiiem.    Prince    Mnsif- 
nano,  whose  birds  they  mounted,  pro- 
fessor Metaxa,  who  sent  rare  hiseets 
for  them  to  determine,  and  W— — 
'  who  affirmed,  (jkot  parenthhe,)  that, 
no  one  could  stuff  birds  like  thepi 
but  himsdf,  had  all  pneconised  th^ 
accomplishmoits  to  us ;  so  one  morn- 
ing, with  a  note-book  foil  of  queriee^ 
and  a  bottle  fhll  of  insects,  we  de- 
scended the  SeaHnata^  and  knocked 
at  the  door.     It  was  opened  hy  a 
cord  pulled  from  above,  whfle  a  female 
Toice  demanded,  more  ioHto, "  cAt  c^^?" 
On  answering,  that  our  visit  was  to 
tibe  Sianore  who  prepared  insects, 
the  vatce  said,  ^^  Come  up,  go  in  al 
the  door  to  the  right,  and  we  will 
jdnyou  as  soon  as  we  have  made  our- 
selves tidy."  Ob^)ing  this  Little-red- 
riding-hood  invitation,  we  entered  tiie 
reception  room,  and  began  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  a  survey  of  a  score  or 
two  of  queer-looking  pictures,  (for 
tiie  most  part  without  fitunes,)  with 
which  the  walls  were  adorned ;  strange 
landscapes  were  there,  and  aUegorical 
subjects,  treated  with  an  equal  per- 
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*''  Gentlemen,"  said  a  quondam  acqnaintanoe  of  onrSy  lisiiig  to  retum  thanks  to  a 
party  of  fox-hunters  who  had  proposed  his  health — ^  I  Uiank  you  all  for  drinking  my 
health,  and  £.  for  speaking  as  he  has  just  done  of  my  xidui|;.  You  all  know  that  a 
younger  son  has  not  much  choice  in  horse-flesh ;  but  should  it  please  Providenoe  to 
take  my  elder  brother,  yon  would  see  me  differently  mounted,  and  I  might  then,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  do  something  more  worthy  of  yoor  commendation ;  so  allow  me  to 
propose  in  retum  for  yonr  k&dness,  *  7%e  ekanett  of  ike  ekateJ*^ 

t  Out-({oorv— because,  as  we  have  said  in  BirbonkuMf  it  would  take  yean  to  explore 
the  numismatic  and  other  treasures  of  the  mnseunis. 
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versifcy.  On  one  that  first  caught 
our  eye,  a  waning  moon,  resting  on 
the  grass  with  its  horns  upwards, 
formed  a  couch  for  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion ;  from  this  we  had  turned  to  a 
naked  nymph  with  a  pretty  face,  and 
a  torso  half  hidden  under  a  cataract 
of  dishevelled  tresses,  "  not  penitent 
enough  for  a  Magdalen,"  thought  we, 
when  mother  and  daughter  entering 
together,  "  Ecco  la  mia  Tnadrt^'*  said 
the  girl  pointing  to  the  picture  in 
question.  "  ComeV^  asked  we, 
"  that  your  mother?"  "  Certainly,  it 
was  painted  by  my  own  father,  six 
months  after  their  marriage ;  she  was 
then  as  you  see,  una  bella  giovanne 
assai.^^  "  Was  your  father,  then,  a 
painter  by  profession  ?  "  "  Not  ori- 
ginally," interposed  the  old  dame: 
**  he  was  designed  for  a  mission- 
ary by  his  patron,  who  brought  him 
over  from  his  native  country,  San 
Domingo,  when  a  boy;  but  the 
old  man  dying  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Propaganda  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  youth's  education  with 
the  same  view.  As,  however,  he 
chose  to  think  that  painting,  not 
preaching,  was  his  csdling,  and  as 
an  attachment  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween us,  and  I  preferred  passing 
my  life  ^vith  him  rather  than  with 
Santa  Ursula  and  her  virgins,  to 
whom  my  friends  would  have  dedi- 
cated me,  we  determined  to  take  our 
own  case  into  our  own  hands,  mar- 
ried without  asking  permission,  and 
then,  to  support  ourselves,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  Taxidermy,  and  he 
to  the  Fine  Arts.  Thus  we  managed 
to  subsist  till  Annetta  was  nine  years 
old,  when  I  lost  him."  "And  I," 
intei*posed  Annetta,  "  gained  a  score 
of  old  botany  books,  and  these  beauti- 
ful paintings ;  I  wonder  no  one  comes 
to  propose  for  me."  "  ^  pazza  quella 
ragazza ! "  said  the  mother ;  and,  to 
judge  by  her  appearance  and  attire 
alone,  she  might  have  been  so.  Her 
descent  sufficiently  accounted  for  her 
woolly  hair;  but  in  addition  to  its 
negro  texture,  it  was  unteazled  and 
neglected,  being  mixed  with  bits  of 
feather  and  other  extraneous  ele- 
ments. She  was  swathed  from  head 
to  foot  in  coarse  soiled  dimity ;   in 


one  hand  she  was  holding  a  half 
stuffed  hawk,  in  the  other  a  sponge, 
dipped  in  some  arsenical  solution  to 
preserve  it.  Our  eyes  had  never 
rested  upon  so  wild,  so  plain,  so 
apparently  hopeless  a  slattern ;  but 
these  unpromising  appearances  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  amply  made 
amends  for  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
remarks,  and  the  sprightliness  of  her 
conversation  ;  and  we  know, 

"  Before  such  merits  all  objections  fly, 
Pritchard^s  genteel,  andGarricksix  feethigh.^* 

The  offidna  was  a  curious  place,  and 
worthy  of  its  mistress.  It  was  some- 
thing between  a  shambles,  a  museum, 
and  a  tanyard,  and  exhaled  in  con- 
sequence the  mixed  effluvia  of  de- 
composing flesh,  alcohol,  tannin,  and 
the  oil  of  petroleum.  In  one  comer 
stood  a  large  tawny  dog,  stuffed,  and 
fixed  to  a  board,  with  a  new  pair  of 
eyes  in  his  head,  and  his  mouth  well 
furnished  with  grinders.  "  Era  moUo 
vecchio  questo  cane,^^  going  up  to  in- 
troduce him  to  our  notice,  and  patting 
his  back  affectionately :  "  his  sockets 
have  not  had  such  eyes  in  them  for 
many  a  day,  nor  his  jaws  such  teeth. 
I  have  strengthened  his  legs  with 
wire,  and  restored  the  proper  curl  to 
the  tail ;  nothing  further  is  now  lack- 
ing but  some  tufts  of  hair  to  cover 
these  bare  pat<ihes  on  his  haunches, 
when  his  master  will  at  once  recog- 
nise unaltered  the  favourite  of  four- 
teen years  ago."  "  And  whence  the 
supplies  necessary  for  your  pur- 
pose?" "From  this,"  replied  she, 
drawing  out  from  under  the  table  a 
skin  of  the  same  tawny  colour, 
"  J^cco/a,"  and  then  pinching  off  with 
her  tweezers  a  small  tuft  from  the  sup- 
plementary hide,  and  gumming  over 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  a  bare 
spot,  she  proceeded  to  cover  it.  "  And 
what's  your  remedy  here?  "  said  we, 
laying  our  hand  upon  a  large,  duck,*** 
whose  glossy  grass-green  neck  had 
lost  much  of  its  plumage,  especially 
at  the  base,  where  it  is  wont  to  be 
encircled  with  a  cravat  of  white 
feathers.  "  By  robbing  others  of  the 
same  family:  for  I  always  think  a 
bu'd,  while  he  lacks  any  of  his 
feathers,  is  looking  reproachfully  at 
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me,  and  if  a  parrot  could  find  tongae 
it  might  say, 

*  Tis  cruel  to  look  ragged  now  I*m  dead  ; 
Aimetta,  give  my  tail  a  little  red.' 

But  here  are  my  stores;"  and, 
tonching  a  sprmg,  the  door  of  a  small 
room  opened,  and  revealed  nnstnffod 
skins  of  all  sorts,  dangling  from  strings 
like  Fantoccini  near  the  &ipienza^  at 
Christmas-time.  "  Yonder  is  a  bird, 
Annetta,  that  shot  across  our  path 
yesterday  in  the  villa  Borghese ;  was 
he  not  then  a  forei^er  of  distinction 
escaped  from  the  prmce's  aviary?" — 
"  Xo ;  a  Campagna  Wrd,  but  rare ; " 
and  she  proceeded  to  display  his 
li^is-lazuli  wings,  which  shone  like 
burnished  armour,  and  were  set  off 
by  a  brilliant  edging  of  black  feathers, 
as  polished  as  jet,  while  the  back  was 
a  rich  dark  brown,  and  the  neck  and 
breast  light  azure.  **  Oh  I  stuff  us 
one  of  these  birds,  pray  I"  —  "iViwt 
dubiUUe^  one  shall  bo  on  his  perch 
expecting  you  when  you  return  to 
Rome  in  November." — "And  we  must 
have,  too,  that  beautiful  neighbour  of 
Ids  who  wears  a  short  silk  spencer 
over  his  back  and  shoulders,  and  a 
fiill-breastcd  waistcoat  ofbuff." — "The 
Alccdo  Hispida:  he  shall  be  ready 
too;  theycall  him  hereabouts,  *  Martin 
the  Fisher.'" 

We  took  leave  for  the  time,  but  fre- 
quently returned  to  the  workshop.  On 
one  occasion,  we  asked  Cadet  how  she 
attdned  such  skill  in  taxidermy? 
"Our  art,"  she  replied,  "like yours, 
consists  mainly  in  observation,  and 
therefore  it  must  needs  come  slowly. 
In  fact  it  has  taken  my  mother  and 
myself  fifteenyears  to  learn  the  natural 
instincts,  habits,  and  attitudes  of  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  Roman  Fauna; 
every  summer  we  visit  their  haunts, 
and  bring  back  such  specimens  as  we 
may  catch,  or  as  the  peasants,  who 
all  know  us,  may  bring.  Thus,  we 
i*etnm  ever  richly  laden,  sometimes 
with  the  carcass  of  an  eagle,  or  it  may 
be  of  an  African  Phenicopterus ;  or, 
failing  in  such  large  game,  we  are 
tolerably  sm*e  of  porcupines,  fine 
snakes,  a  nest  of  vipers,  specimens  of 
our  three  several  kinds  of  tortoises, 
and  different  species  of  land  crabs; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Tarantulas, 
Scholias,  and  Hippobosques,  which 
I  pin  round  my  bonnet,  or  pop 
into  spuitsofwine.   As  to  stufSng, — 
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the  witnessing  how  some,  who  call 

themselves  naturalists,    stuff  burdg, 

has  been  long  as  a  beacon  to  me ! 

They  really  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is 

one  thing  to  prepare  a  goose  for  the 

spit,  and  another  to  fill  his  skui  for 

the  museum;   they  cram  whatever 

they  have  in  hand,  as  Fuodsta  Beppo 

crams  a  sky-rocket  to  repletion.    Few 

take  jfche  natural  shape  as  a  model  for 

the  embalmed  body.    In  such  hands, 

sparrows  become  linnets,  owls  appear 

to  have  died  of  apoplexy,  kestril  eyes 

shine  in  Civetta's  sockets,  and  the 

jackdaw  has  a  pupil  like  the  vulture. 

Then  in  grouping,  they  make  off  to 

look  str^ht  forward,  as  if,  when  a 

hawk  has  swooped  upon  a  teal,  his 

eyes  did  not  turn  downwards  in  the 

direction  of  his  victim,  or  those  of 

the  poor  teal  upwards,  in  the  duection 

of  the  expected  blow ;  he  too,  dioidd 

be  represented  as  striving  to  extend 

his  neck  beyond  the  drooj^ng  screen 

of   the  other's  impenetrabte  wing. 

Then  birds  of  prey  should  not  perdi 

like   barn-door  fowls,  nor  a  parrot 

divide  his  toes   before  and  behind 

unequally ;    yet   some   taxidermists 

there  are,  who  consider  these  tilings 

triJUs»r^     "WeU,  shr,  what  do^u 

think   of  my  daughter's   stuffing?** 

said  the  old  woman.  "  Why,  that  she 

stufGs  beautifully,  but  the  smell  of 

those  old  hides  in  the  comer  makes 

me   sick."     Whereupon  they  both 

laughed  out  at  our  affectation.    ^^  A 

doctor,  and  made  sick  I"  said  they, 

and  they  laughed  again.      "Have 

yon  heard  of  the  BrasUian  consul's 

lion?"    interrogated    the    dau^ter, 

endeavouring  to  make  ns  foiget  our 

sickness  by  exciting  our  cunoetty. 

"  No ;  nor  even  that  he  had  a  1km.** 

"  Oh,  tell  the   story  to  the  Signor 

Dottore,  motiier  1"  said  the  giri ;  '^I 

can't  for  laughing."   Up(m  which  the 

old  woman,  summoning  to  her  aid  a 

ludicrously  solemn  look,  prefoced  the 

4mecdote  by  supposhig   "We  must 

know  the  Brasilian  consul?" — "Not 

even  by  name." —  "In  that  case  wo 

were  to  understand  that  he  was  by 

nature  a  man  of  jpneat  tenderness  cf 

character,  but  hn  once  been  chaftd 

into  an  act  of  extraordinaiy  ferodtir, 

killing  with  his  own  hand|  during  the 

last  year  of  his  consulate,  (but  nnto- 

tunately,   Uke    Ulysses,   without  a 

witness,)  a  lordly  Uon:  as  there  was 
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no  embalmer  on  the  spot,  he  simply 
flayed  his  victim,  and  preserved  the 
skin  with  spice  till  his  return  last 
year,  when  the  wish  naturally  arose 
to  have  the  lion  mounted  after  the 
most  approved  models,  in  order  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  body  and  the 
respective  length  of  tusks,  tail,  and 
claws,  might  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, making  it  very  evident  that  this 
had  been  a  lion  that  none  but  Hercules 
or  a  Brazilian  consul  would  have 
ventured  to  cope  with.  On  making 
inquiries  for  an  accomplished  em- 
balmer, our  diplomatist  unfortunately 
stumbles  upon  a  Frenchman — a  gen- 
tleman of  rare  accomplishments,  as 
they  all  are,  perfectly  versed,  by  his 
own  accoimt,  in  that  ancient  Egyptian 
art  in  all  its  branches ;  this  man,  on 
seeing  the  skin,  takes  care  duly  to 
appreciate  tlie  courage  of  the  consul 
in  killing  so  immense  a  beast,  whom 
he  promises  forthwith  to  restore  to 
his  pristine  dimensions  and  fierceness 
of  physiognomy  ;  his  adroitness  is 
rewarded  by  carte  blanche^  to  purchase 
any  amount  of  spices  and  cotton  he 
may  require,  and  his  honoraire  is  fixed 
at  fifty  scudi  on  the  completion  of  the 
job.  Hoping  to  increase  the  family 
satisfaction  by  showing  them  the  lion 
once  again  on  his  legs,  without  their 
previously  witnessing  the  steps  by 
which  this  was  to  be  effected,  he 
requests  that  in  the  interval  no  one 
would  visit  the  workshop.  "Mind  you 
make  him  big  enough;"  says  the 
Consul,  signing  the  contract.  "  Lais- 
sez-moi  faire^^''  rejoins  the  other. 
After  three  weeks'  mystery,  the  artist 
sends  for  his  employer,  who,  speedily 
obeying  the  summons,  finds  the  exhi- 
bition-room arranged  for  a  surprise, 
and  the  Frenchman  in  anticipation 
of  an  assured  triumph,  rubbing  his 
hands  before  a  curtain,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  the  object  of  this  visit. 
^^  HortensCj  levez  la  toileT^  says  the 
Frenchman,  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Hortcnse  does  as  he  is  bid ; 
up  goes  the  curtain,  and  the  Consul 
beholds  his  old  friend,  not  only  with 
a  new  face  but  with  a  new  body: 
whereat,  astounded  and  aghast, — 
"  That's  not  my  lion,  sir,"  says  the 
Brazilian.  "  How,  sir,  not  your 
lion  ;   whose  lion    then? — you    are 


facetious."  "  /  facetious,  sir,"  roars 
the  impatient ' lion-killer,  "and  what 
should  make  me  facetious?"  **  I 
have  the  honour  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
this  is  your  lion,"  says  the  French- 
man chafing  in  his  turn.  "  And  I  have 
the  honour  to  tell  you,  then,"  reite- 
rated the  other,  "that  you  never 
saw  a  lion."  When  the  Consular 
family  assembled,  it  was  worse  stiU; 
the  children  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
the  lady  said,  "  that  but  for  his  mane 
and  colour  she  should  not  have  guessed 
what  animal  he  personated."  It  was 
a  family  misfortune.  "  Why  did  you 
trust  a  Frenchman  with  it?"  asked 
his  affectionate  spouse :  "  you  recollect 
that  Alfieri  calls  them  a  nation  of 
Charlatans,  whose  origin  is  mud^*  and 
that  all  he  ever  learned  of  them  was, 
to  be  silent  when  they  spoke."  "  But 
what's  to  be  done  now?  "  demands  the 
disconsdate  man.  "  Send  for  the 
little  women  who  understand  stuffing, 
and  take  their  advice."  "  So  we 
went,"  continued  the  old  woman,  and 
were  personally  introduced  to  this 
lion."  ^^  Ah!  die  Leone! "  interrupted 
the  daughter,  laughing  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  quizzical  beast.  "  A  lion 
indeed!"  said  the  mother  laughing, 
but  less  boisterously  than  her  daugh- 
ter. "What  a  king  of  the  forest!" 
said  the  gii*l,  going  off  again  into  in- 
extinguishable merriment:  "mother, 
do  you  remember  his  eyes  sunk  in  his 
head  as  if  he  had  died  of  a  decline, 
his  chest  pinched  in  to  correspond, 
his  belly  bulging  out  like  the  pouch 
of  an  opossum,  with  all  her  family  at 
home,  his  mouth  twisted  into  a  sar- 
donic grin,  his  teeth  like  some  old 
dowager,  one  row  overlapping  the 
other,  his  cheeks  inflated  as  if  his 
stomach  was  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
the  position  of  one  of  his  fore-legs, 
evidently  copied  from  that  of  the  old 
bronze  horse  on  the  Capitol,  while  his 
tail  wound  three  times  and  a  half 
round  its  own  tip ! "  "  Basta^  basia ! " 
said  the  old  woman,  "  he  was  a  queer 
lion,  and  looked  easy  enough  to  kUl 
if  yon  could  only  keep  your  gravity 
while  you  attacked  him."  "  And 
what  said  the  Consul?"  asked  wc, 
laughing  with  them.  "  The  Consul 
cospettoed  again  and  again,  and  was 
for   knocking   him   oS   his  legs  at 


In  allusion  to  the  ancient  name  of  PariSy  "  Lutetia/' —  from  lutum,  mud. 


once,  and  then  giving  him  to  ns  to 
re-arrange.  ^  You  and  your  daughter,' 
said  he, '  will  take  him  home  and  do 
what  you  can  for  me ; '  but  we  told 
him  plainly,  that  to  expect  a  new 
birth,  after  such  a  miscarriage  as  this, 
was  only  to  indulge  a  vain  hope,  sure 
to  issue  in  new  disappointment.  Why, 
the  very  tail  would  have  taken  us  a 
fortnight  to  uncurl  and  make  a  &>»*< 
tail  of  it;  the  ears  were  quite  past 
redemption;  the  bustle  might  have 
been*  removed  from  behind,  and  the 
wadding  placed  in  front,  where  it  was 
wanted ;  but  the  hide  itself  was  cor- 
rugated into  plaits  that  nothing  could 
have  removed.  ''CospettoP  said  the 
Consul,  poveretto^  who  had  nothing 
else  to  say — ^  and  am  I  thus  to  lose 
my  lion,  the^  only  lion  I  ever  killed, 
and  such  a  fine  lion  too !'  and  then  he 
fell  to  abusing  the  Frenchman.  '  I 
can^t  keep  him  here  to  show  my 
friends,^  pursued  he ;  ^  for  it  is  obvious, 
if  I  do,  that  instead  of  admiring  my 
courage,  they  will  only  ridicule  me, 
and  perhaps  betray  me  into  the  hands 
of  that  rogue  Pinelli  as  a  fit  subject 
for  his  caricature.'  We  could  not  say 
they  would  not ;  so  we  recommended 
him,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  best 
thing  under  the  misfortune,  to  re-con- 
sult the  French  artist.  '' Scelarato 
porco  I  consult  him  about  a  lion  ?  why 
the  commonest  daub  on  a  Trattoria 
sign-board  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
noble  animal  than  this/"  ''  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  stuff  a  lion,"  said  the  girl,  half 
apologetically:  ^^  one  cost  me  a  fort- 
night's hard  work  to  prepare."  "Yes," 
added  the  mother  eagerly — "  yes,  but 
he  looked  like  a  Uon,  he  did.'^  Then 
turning  to  us,  "  Well,  sir,  at  last,  as 
we  could  not  help  the  Consul,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
Frenchman  again,  who  admitted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  animal  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  une  idee  trap  large^ 
and  removed  some  of  it  accordingly. 
With  respect  to  the  hind-quarters,  he 
cleverly  got  rid  of  this  difficulty,  by 
inserting  three-quarters  of  the  noble 
beast  into  a  den,  formed  in  a  recess 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  hung  with 
a  profusion  of  green  paper,  represent- 
ing bushes  falling  aqross  its  mouth, 
while  beyond  them  protruded  the 
head  and  open  jaws  of  the  lord  of  the 
forest,  as  reconnoitring  the  ground 
previous  to  a  sally  upon  the  guests ; 
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and  there,  doubtlessv  he  is  still  ezhi- 
biting."  ....  WeU  did  Cadet 
hersdf  avoid  the  errors  she  thus  ridi- 
culed. We  possess  one  of  her  ani- 
mated groups,  of  which  the  subject  is 
an  ea|^  killing  a  snake,  and  the  exe- 
cution is  so  true  to  nature,  and  so 
beautifully  disposed  for  effect  as  to 
render  improvement  impossible:  firom 
some  such  ori^pal  did  the  Loaian 
and  Girgenti  mints  copy  one  of  their 
finest  reverses,  and  Yu^  and  ArioslQ 
theur  lively  descriptions.  Our  birdt 
which  lay,  a  month  before,  an  unsiglii- 
ly  mass  of  blood-stained  featluui» 
brokoi-winged,  on  the  ground,  whoi 
he  came  into  our  possession,  <<H^^ 
looked  notonly alive  butin  action.  The 
talon  which  supported  the  body  seem* 
ed  to  fgnap  the  perch  beneath  iteo 
tightly,  as  to  convey  a  very  liyidy* 
impression  both  of  his  preheuue 
powers  and  of  his  weight ;  ronnd  the 
other,  (embracing  it  as  in  a  vioe,) 
writhed  the  body  of  a  large  snake : 
the  eagle's  neck  was  erect,  his  head 
slightly  bent,  his  wonderftally  ex* 
pressive  eye  glancing  downwaide, 
his  hooked  beak  opening  and  disdos'* 
ing  the  tongue  sUghtly  raised;  tlie 
scant  feathers  ronnd  the  ol&ctonr 
fissures  up;  the  snake  hissing,  hk 
head  elevated,  and  darting  upwardiv 
to  anticipate  the  lacerating  blow : 

<*  Hie  umioM  ▼olumin*  veiMifty 
Anectiiqae  horret  ffUAiiuiiii,  eft  libilat  oc% 
Ardam  iiiiiii|[«iig  ;  iUa  hand  mioni  ai|il 

adtmoo, 
LoetanftflQi  rotteo.** 

The  delusion  as  to  the  substance 
and  weight  of  the  bird  was  perfiact. 
At  first  we  doubted  being  able  to  lift 
him  without  considerable  effort.  Oa 
making  the  attempt,  however,  ire 
find  hmi  light  as  aNdla  jar.  A|^ 
rions  bird  is  the  eagle,  well  worthy  the 
attention  and  regard  bestowed  onhia 
in  ancient  times  by  prophet,  priest,  add 
poet;  but  had  uiey  been  silent,  we 
should  have  learned  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  popularly  held  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  his  image—' 
whether  incised  on  Egyptian  obelisk, 
chiselled  by  Grecian  hands  on  orna- 
mented casque,  guarding  the  tombe'of 
heroes,  grafting  the  thnnderi)olt8  of 
colossal  Joves,  perched  on  Latia 
standards,  canjring  off  yoong  G^iiv* 
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medes  to  wdt,  inmld  Junone^  (mt  he 
gods  above* — or  bearing  aloft,  on  con- 
secrated coin,  some  most  religious  and 
gradons  Augusta  to  Glory  and  to 
Olympus ! 

One  day,  meeting  the  elder  Cadet 
in  the  street  retnming  alone  from  the 
bird-market — a  very  unusual  occur- 
rence, for  they  generally  hunted  in 
couples — we  asked  after  the  daughter, 
and  hearing  she  was  ammalata  assai^ 
and  wanted  one  of  our  little  pills  to 
set  her  to  rights,  turned  in  with  the 
mother,  and  found  the  young  natural- 
ista  reclining  on  an  ill-stuffed  bergere^ 
with  a  large  Coluber  coiled  round  her 
temples,  and  a  half-prepared  Hoopoe 
in  her  hand.    In  the  same  apartment 
were  a  vulture  picking  an  old  shoe  to 
pieces  under  the  belly  of  an  Esquimaux 
dog,  and  some  little   land-tortoises 
nibbling  away  at  a  large  lettuce  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.     Our  inquiries 
were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  our  patient, 
particularly  by  the  presence  of  the 
snake,  which  now  began  to  untwist. 
*'  See!  he  has  recognised  his  mas- 
ter," said  the  dame:   "  or  perhaps 
has  raised  his  head  with  a  view  of 
taking  part  in  the  consultation."  We 
had  seen  snakes  entwining  the  lovely 
brow  of  Medusa,  in  marble,  cameo, 
and  intaglio — and  painted  snakes  in 
clusters    hissing  in  the  hair  of  the 
Eumenides — but  a  living  snake  wound 
round  living  temples  we  had  never 
seen  till  to-day.    "  Come,  sir,  you 
are  only  the  snake  to  Esculapins ;  and 
though  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  what 
you  have  done  in  I'efrcsbing  my  hot 
forehead  with  your  cool  skin,  now  the 
doctor   is    come,   bon  giomo!^''  and, 
removing  him  like  a  turban  from  her 
head,  she  placed  him  in  a  box  at  her 
side.  This  was,  then,  that  Epidaurian 
Coluber  which  we  had  so  frequently 
seen  in  marble  effigy  wound  round  the 
consultation  cane  of  the  God  of  Physic,  t 
and  not  to  be  viewed  by  us  alive  for 
the     first    time    without     interest. 
"  Mother,"  said  the  younger  Cadet, 


brightening  up  when  she  perceiveil 
this,  "  bring  our  snake-boxes,  and  let 
us  show  them  all  to  the  dottore,^^    In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  cases  were- 
before   us.    The   first   contained   a 
mother  blind-worm    and   her   vivi- 
parous family  of  ten  ofispring,   not 
two  inches  long,  while  she  stretched 
to  about  twelve.     A  Coluber  Natrix 
inhabited  the    second.      *'He  is   a 
great  favourite  with  children  in  Sar- 
duua,"  said  Cadet,  *^  twisting  him- 
self round  their  arms,  and  sucking- 
milk  from  their  mouths ;  but  if  these- 
supplies  fail,  he  feeds  on  frogs  and  fish. 
His  flesh  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  sa^ 
our  doctors,  in  skin  diseases ;  and  they 
also  say — ^but  you  know  best  how  true 
this  may  be---that  one  of  the  late 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  became  a  father  by 
merely  eating  fowia  that  had  been 
fattened  on  them."  A  Coluber  Austri- 
acus  followed — a  rare  snake,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  pleasant  herbaceous 
smell,    very  unlike  what  proceeded 
from  a  neighbouring  box,  holding  a 
Coluber  Viperinus,  who  secretes,  when 
irritated,  a  yellow  fluid  of  intense 
foctor,  like  the  mixed  stinks  from  asa- 
fcetida  and  rotten  eggs.  The  specimen 
in  this  box  was  large.  It  had  vomited, 
we  were  told,  two  frogs  the  day  after 
lis   capture;   and  on    cutting  open 
.  another  of  the  same  species,  Annetta 
had  seen  a  living  toad  creep,  Jonas- 
like, from  the  paunch,  and  make  the 
best  of  three  legs  to  escape,  the  fourth 
being  already  disposed  of,  and  digested 
in  the  body  of  the  serpent.    The  soli- 
tary Coluber  Atro-Virens  passed  next 
in  review.    She  gave  him  a  character 
for  prefcnnng  good  cheer  to  the  best 
company,  ex  gr, — Out  of  two  taken^ 
last  week,  one  only  survived  ;  the 
other  devoured  his  fnend  in  the  night, 
and   next  morning   they  found  his 
enormously   distended  body   dilated* 
almost  to  transparency,  and  palpitating 
under  the  feeble  movement  of  the  vic- 
tim, doubled  up  in  his  inside,  but  not 
yet  dead.  Being  very  exclusive,  somfr 
call  him  "  iV  milordo;^''  others,  fron* 


.    *  "  Invito  que  Jovi  nectar  Junone  ministrat." — Ovid. 

t  Divine  honours  were  first  paid  to  this  snake  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  a  great 
pestilence  which  prevailed  during  the  consulate  of  Q.  Fabius  and  J.  Brutus.  Hi& 
form,  rudely  sculptured,  and  much  water- wom^  is  still  to  be  made  ont  on  the  side  of 
a  stone  barque,  stranded  in  a  Tiber-washed  garden  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Fran- 
ciscans, which  convent,  rich  in  Christian  as  well  as  these  Pagan  relics^  possesses  the. 
complete  osteology  of  two  of  the  Apostles. 
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the  beauty  of  his  colour,  "  i7  beOo.^ 
When  about  to  moult,  his  wonted 
vivacity  changes  to  moroseness.  Like 
a  mad  dog,  he  will  snap  at  every 
thing.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  all  ills 
beauty,  which  then  takes  place,  may 
account  for  such  peevishness.  A 
glaucomatous  state  of  the  eye  always 
precedes  by  some  days  the  moult, 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  skin 
crating  from  the  jaws,  and  afterwards 
being  reflected  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  till  by  degrees  the  snake 
skins  hunself  aUve,  leaving  his  old 
investment  turned  completely  inside 
out.  As  gross  a  feeder  as  an  aldw- 
man,  he  more  frequently  recovers 
from  a  surfeit,  periiaps  because,  though 
a  glutton,  he  wiU  not  touch  wine. 

Snakes  are  not  so  plentiful  about 
Rome  as  farther  south.  Terracina  in 
particular  swarms  with  them,  as  did 
its  ancient  predecessor  Amifde^  which 
was  once  nearly  depopulated  by  them. 
Their  chief  haunt  hereabouts  is  two 
miles  beyond  the  Porta  Salara,  at  a 
place  called  Serpentina,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tiber,  and  nearly  In 
front  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Cre- 
mara.  At  last  we  come  to  the  family 
viper  box,  which  perhaps  wo  "  would 
like  to  pe^  into  with  our  gloves  on?  " 
^^  Per  Carita,  no,*'  said  we  seizing  the 
naturalista's  hand — ^*  on  no  account — 
a  bite  would  be  no  jokel*'  Cadet 
laughed,  observing  that  curiosity 
should  not  be  baulked  by  timidity  for 
a  trifle. — "  A  trifle  I  had  she  ever  been 
bitten,  then? "  "  Cmnet  sicuro  ogni 
anno,'*''  It  wa»  of  familiar  occurrence: 
the  part  would  swell,  be  stiff  and  sore 
for  a  couple  of  days,  but  that  was  alL 
Fontana  found  that  it  required  four 
large  and  very  angry  vipers  to  kill  a 
dog— of  course  it  must  require  as  many 
to  kill  a  man.  As  to  the  Egyptian 
Queen's  death  being  caused  by  a  vi- 
per's bite,  that  question  having  been 
properly  ventilated  (ventiliata)  by 
Professor  LanciscI,  might  be  condder-  - 
ed  as  set  at  rest.  One  viper  could 
not  kill  one  pci*son,  much  less  three; 
and  we  might  remember  that  Cleo- 
patra's memorable  asp  is  said  to  have 
bitten  two  maids  of  honour,  Ne«ra 
and  Carmione,  before  it  came  to  her  * 
turn,  by  which  time  the  poison  must 
have  been  expended  and  the  viper*8 


tooth  dry.  *^  Two  tlungs,"  added  sKe^ 
^^  I  have  noted  about  vipers :  one 
regards  the  parturient  viper,  and  is  to 
the  eflfect  that,  a  prisoner,  she  never 
survives  her  confinement  many  days ; 
long  before  ihe  guar  ante  jours  ycom^ 
pris  r  accouchement*  are  over,  she  haa 
ceased  to  be  a  mother  and  a  viper.  The 
other  regards  her  progeny,  and  is  tbIiEr; 
that  young  viperlhigs  come  into  th» 
world  in  fhll  maturity  of  malice, 
oflTering  to  bite  as  soon  as  their  mouths 
are  open,  and  flying  at  each  other 
when  they  have  no  other  society  to 
attack.  We  have  five  varieties  fxk 
Rome."  ^'Is  the  viper  deaf,  Cadet?  " 
**  You  should  read  the  experiments  of 
Peter  Manni,  a  great  friend  (Mf  ours 
who  tames  snakes ;  these  will  com- 
pletely satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this 
point:"  and  she  fetched  us  the 
work  of  Manni,  in  which  he  gives 
a  curious  aooount  of  the  infiuenoe 
exercised  upon  several  varieties  of  the 
species  by  the  sound  of  a  pianofbrte, 
and  afterwards  goes  on  to  relate  the 
effects  produced  upon  thesameserpents 
by  electricity  and  light.  "The  Viper," 
says  he, "  was  impi^ve  to  the  second 
of  these  agents,  suffering  a  lighted 
candle  to  be  brought  dose  to  his  eyes 
before  he  turned  away  his  head ;  of 
the  harmless  snakes.  Coluber  Esciila- 
plus  came  up  to  look  at  a  lighted 
torch,  but,  findinff  it  too  strong  for  him, 
gnashed  his  teeu  and  bolted ;  Cdu- 
ber  Elaphis  bore  the  heat  of  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  month  with  apparent  in- 
difference; bnttheColuberAtro-vhrens 
flew  at  it  In  a  passion,  snapping  and 
biting  while  he  struggled  to  retreat; 
he  alM>  appeared  most  distressed  under 
the  apinication  of  slight  electrie 
shocks,  firom  which  Indsed  all  the 
snakes  sufitered,  and  the  smallor  ones 
died." 

The  action  of  some  poisons  upon' 
snakes  is  simliar  to  that  on  our  own 
economy.  For  instance,  on  adminis* 
tering  half  a  grain  of  strychnine  to  a 
full-grown  Coluber  Atro-vu^ens,  fbur 
minutes  elapsed  before  any  change 
was  visible.  During  this  period  the 
snake  moved  in  the  hand  with  his 
usual  vivacity ;  the  flesh  then  began 
to  grow  rigid  under  the  finger ;  and 
in  half  a  minute,  the  whole  body, 
with  the  exception  of  three  inches  of 


*  See  the  Afilcheof  the  Parisiaa  Sage  Femme;  pasrim. 
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coil,  was  seized  with  a  tetanic  spasm — 
the  beautiful  imbrication  of  the  scales 
was  dislocated  by  the  violence  of  the 
muscular  action,  and  the  sleek  round 
cylinder  of  the  body  was  hardened 
into  knots  and  reduced  to  half  its  for- 
mer bulk.  Reviving  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  snake  started,  opened  its  jaws, 
but  immediately  afterwards  became 
stiff  and  motionless  except  at  the  tail, 
which  continued   to   exhibit   feeble 
contractile  action  for  about  twenty 
minutes.      After   death,    the   body, 
losing  its  unnatural  rigidity,  became 
minaturally  supple,  seemed  without  a 
spine,  and  might  be  doubled,  upon  it- 
self like  a  ribbon.   In  two  cases  which 
we  witnessed  of  individuals  poisoned 
by  strychnine,  similar  tetanic  pheno- 
mena were  observed.    Corrosive  sub- 
limate and  prussic  acid  do  not  appear 
to  act   on  snakes  either  with  such 
violence  or   rapidity    as    on   warm- 
blooded animals ;  for  a  dose  of  three 
grains  of  the  former,  and  several  drops 
of  the  latter,  (Majendie's,)  remained 
inactive  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then, 
two  grains  of  arsenic  being  added,  the 
snake  suddenly  raised  his  head  half  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  remained  motion- 
less as  in  a  trance,  for  a  minute,  then 
fell  back  quite   dead.     We  are  not 
proud  of  these  experiments,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  repeat  such ;  but  having  been 
guilty  of  them,  the  recital  of  the  re- 
sults can  do  no  harm. 

What  various  and  even  opposite 
qualities,  owing  to  the  supposed  ver- 
satility of  his  character,  have  been  ever 
attributed  to  the  serpent  I  Viewed  as 
fancy  dictated,  under  different  phases, 
men  were,  not  content  to  ascribe  to 


him  their  vices  only,  but  must  also 
attribute  to  him  most  of  their  moral 
excellencies:  wisdom,  prudence,  vigi- 
lance, fortitude  and  sobriety  were  all 
his ;  he  was  symbolical  of  the  divine 
nature,  of  eternity,  and  of  youth. 
Long  before  viper  broth  was  used  in 
medicine,  the  Coluber  was  at  Hygeia^s 
side  by  the  fountain  of  health,  and 
was  twined  round  the  stick  of  Esca- 
lapins,  at  once  silent  and  expeditious 
in  his  motion.  Harpocrates  favoured, 
and  Mercury  the  Olympic  messenger 
employed  him  as  his  deputy;  though 
victim  on  one  occasion  to  the  archery 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  verse  found 
something  in  his 

"  winding  'bout 


Of  linked  stractore  long  drawn  out/* 

so  akin  to  poetry,  (particularly  to  the 
kind  called  epic,)  that  he  took  an  ad- 
ditional cognomen  (Pythius)  out  of 
compliment  to  him;  whilst  Alexander 
and  Augustus,  those  worthy  descen- 
dants of  Jove  (whom  he  is  said  to  have 
befriended  in  his  amours),  stamped 
his  image  on  their  coins,  and  assumed 
it  as  their  crest.  So  far  we  behold  him 
in  favour  both  with  gods  and  men :  but 
opinions  vary,  applause  is  inconstant ; 
and  accordingly  we  equally  find  him 
charged  with  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  cruelty,  and 
almost  every  other  vice.  He  is  also 
accused  of  devastating  towns,  of 
usurping  islands,*  of  impeding  ar- 
mies,t  of  destroying  priests  at  the 
altar,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lent  his 
name  to  heresy,  and  permitted  the 
great  Heresiarch  to  assume  his  form 
in  order  to  beguile  Eve. 


*  Colubraria  insula  maris  Balearinci  colabris  scatens,  vulg.  Dragonera. 
f  Vide  Aldus  Oellius,  lib.  yi. 
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Is  the  prosecution  of  an  object,  it 
often  happens  that  the  means  em- 
ployed lead  unexpectedly  to  results  of 
immeasurably  more  importance  than 
the  end  originally  proposed:  and 
that,  while  the  ostensible  end  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  failure  or  of  doubt- 
ful benefit,  some  real  good,  some 
lasting  advantage,  shall  be  brought 
out  by  the  exercise  of  the  ability, 
energy,  and  faithfulness  of  the  agents 
employed. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  work  on 
given  materials  without  making  some 
discovery.  In  this  sense  did  Socrates 
adopt  the  line  of  Hesiod — 

"  £mploj  thyself  in  any  thing  rather  than 
stand  idle." 

We  arc  of  those  who  would  doubt  the 
advantages  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  .^jrts.  If  it 
were  likely  to  lead  to  a  permanent 
patronage  for  great  tuorks^  it  would 
be  a  boon  indeed ;  but  if  it  be  the 
cause  of  only  a  temporary  excitement, 
holding  out  a  promise  which  it  has 
no  means  of  fulfilling,  encouraging 
talent,  and  making  it  unprofitable, 
turning  it  from  the  line  in  which  it  is 
wanted,  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  sought  after,  the  artists  will  have 
little  reason  in  the  end  to  be  thankM 
for  the  establishiogof  this  Commission* 
The  competition  which  it  propoeeB 
is  not  altogether  wholesome:  it  is 
sicklied  over  from  the  beginning  with 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  a  class.  The 
tried  hands  of  an  academy  abstain 
from  a  contest  which  may  take  away 
from  them  the  honour  (in  the  world^s 
eye)  which  has  been  exclusively 
appropriated  to  them ;  and  the  new 
aspirants  work  at  too  probable  a 
loss,  scarcely  hoping  that  their  labours 
will  be  adopted  or  rewarded:  while  in 
that  absence  of  a  higher  competition, 
the  public,  and  possibly  the  Commis- 
sion itself,  expect  inferiority ;  and  if 
these  grecU  pictures,  great  in  dimen- 
sions as  in  attempt,  are  not  par- 
chased  by  the  public,  there  can  be 
little  hope  that  any  private  dwellings 
will  contain  them.    If  the  object  be 


to  adorn  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  pictures,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  select  from  the  painters  we  have, 
and  give  them  theur  work  to  do,  than 
to  raise  up  a  host  of  artists,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  must  sink  under  a 
hopeless  lack  of  employment;  fbr 
there  is  not  a  general  taste  for  the 
particular  style  which  it  is  the  otrfect 
of  the  Commission  to  promote,  nor 
can  there  weU  be  in  a  country  where 
there  are  so  few  public  edifices  of 
importance  and  of  public  resort,  and 
so  few  palaces  capable  of  containing 
works  of  great  size.  Indeed  the  art 
of  decoration  is  with  us  quite  of  an- 
other character,  and  one  little  adapted 
fbr  the  display  of  great  woiks.  There 
is  pahit  in  profusion,  and  of  a  daitaling 
splendour, — ^we  do  not  mean  to  speak 
^ghtingly  of  this  architectural  ad- 
junct ; — ^but  there  is  little  room  for  the 
sobriety  of  great  art ;  and  be  it  re- 
memberedUthat  art,  to  be  ^at,  mnat 
have  in  it  a  certain  sobriety,  awe, 
and  majesty,  that  does  not  quite 
accord  with  our  style  of  decoration. 
We  require  a  kind  of  furniture  deco- 
ration. We  doubt  if  in  our  Honaes^ 
of  Parliament  and  palaces,  mnoh 
room  will  be  spared  to  what  is  so 
facetiously  termed  ^^  High  Art."  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  be  always  building 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and,  therefi»e, 
too  soon  the  magniloquent  patronage 
must  come  to  an  end.  Domestid^ 
is  the  habit  of  modem  life,  (mt 
even  our  club-houses  are  of  ^hat  cha- 
racter, and  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  home ;)  and,  for  such  habits,  easel 
pictures  will  ever  have  the  greatest 
charm.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to 
deny  to  them  a  very  wide  scope  in 
the  field  of  art.  We  doubt  if  we  can 
recur  to  any  extensive  patronage 
for  firescoes;  and  thehr  great  coat 
must  exclude  them  from  our  churches, 
which  we  are  more  desurous  of  mul- 
tiplying than  of  omamentmg.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this ;  for,  whereas 
the  churches  and  all  public  builduigs 
in  Italy,  were  and  are  open  at  all  timest 
and  the  great  works  they  contain 
are  to  be  seen  every  day,  and  at  ereiy 


*  McUerialifar  a  Historf  of  (Hi  PaifUng.    By  a  L.  EAim.A«i,  BJL 
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bour  of  die  dt  v,  vltli  tie  it  is  i  great 
thing  to  htve'  them  <ji^R:ii  <m.o^  or 
twice  In  the  weelL,  for  m  hour  and 
a  half  at  a  time.  So  that  we  fear  the 
Conuoife^Iofl  for  the  prcHDOtiou  of  the 
Fine  AjU  are.  a«  far  &«  we  can 
judge  <jf  their  o^tensiWe  object,  in  a 
Ubyrinth.  from  which  if  tbtnr  ISnd  an 
exit,  thev  will  not  have  enlarged 
tt^ir  pro8{>ect.  and  will  have  to  con- 
sratoJiite  themselves,  at  Tx^^<,  on 
being  where  thev  were  when  they 
entered  it. 

We  do  not  here  express  ft  donbt 
M  to  the  advantage  of  onr  havins^  a 
Onnmisi^ion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  We 
only  dou?>t  their  judgment  in  the  ex- 
cluf^ivenecB  of  their  aim,  and  the  lai^- 
nc^f!  of  their  implied  promises. 

Bat  if  there  be  a  sospicion  of 
failure  in  the  ostensible  object,  in 
some  of  its  working  the  greatest 
benefit  will  have  !>een  conferr^  npon 
modem  art.  A  more  jndicions  or 
more  fortunate  choice  could  not  have 
been  marie,  than  that  made  in  the 
ap[>ointiiient  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commii;/flon.  Much  as  the  world 
has  reason  to  regret  that  this  ap- 
pointment has  for  a  long,  too  lon^  a 
peri^xl,  licen  a  sore  let  and  hinder- 
ance  to  Mr  Eastlake  in  the  practice 
6f  his  art,  —  the  conscientious  view 
he  has  taken  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  his  entire  faitbfidness  in 
discharging  them,  have  led  to  results 
of  a  most  lieneficial  character,  — 
l>eneficial  to  artists,  and  to  the  arts 
as  a  perpetuity.  His  highly  valuable 
work,  though  with  the  most  modest 
title,  "  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Oil  Painting,"  is  the  real  boon, 
and  will  l>c  the  lasting  proof  of  his 
faithful  s<jrvice.  (Considering the  sacri- 
fiwi  with  which  a  work  of  so  much 
labour,  thought,  and  research  must 
have  iKten  achieved,  wc  hope  the 
ComiiiisHioncrs  arc  empowcrca  to  re- 
ward his  energy,  ability,  and  fidelity, 
aeeording  to  their  merits,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  sacrifice. 

Mr  P^astlakc,  justly  judging  it  to 
Ixj  of  the  first  importance,  in  whatever 
Kchonics  might  be  entertained  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
secure  to  the  artist  the  best  materials, 
and  the  approved  mctliods  of  the  best 
times,  and  to  give  him  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  art 
he  professes  as  might  bo  obtained, 


niidert<K4L  to  search  out  asd  examiDe 
rdoofds  with  the  greatest  caiie.  leav- 
ing  as  little  to  conjectmt  z^  jiossabSe. 
He  could  not  dictate  to  the  mind,  hat 
be  might  be  aUe  to  put  means  into 
the  huids  {.4  g«»uus ;  the  mc^^  perfect 
the  instrnments.  the  greater  wodM  be 
the  freedom,  and,  what  is  of  do  small 
importance,  the  more  dorable  would 
be  the  works.  The  fan  step  in  this 
<&eetion  was  evidently  towards  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  dooe^ 
and  had  been  universallv  admired 
and  approved : —  to  discover  first,  if 
jxiadUe.  what  was  the  method  and 
what  were  the  technical  means  in  the 
hands  of  Titian  and  Correggio,  of 
Rubens  and  most  of  the  Flemish 
painters. 

Aware  of  the  discnssions  and  dis- 
putes concerning  the  invention  of  Van 
£yck^  he  foond  it  necessary  to  trace 
the  progress  of  art  from  its  earliest 
records  to  the  date  of  the  supposed 
discoverer  of  painting  in  oil — or  rather 
discoverers,  Hubert  and  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  1410.  The  conclusion  to 
which  the  documentary  evidence  led 
him  was  this,  that : — 

"  The  technical  improvements 
which  Van  Eyck  introduced  were 
unquestionably  great;  but  the  mere 
materials  employed  by  him  may  have 
difiered  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
which  had  been  long  familiar.  The 
application  of  oil  painting  to  figures, 
and  such  other  objects  as  (with  rare 
exceptions)  had  before  been  executed 
only  in  tempera^  was  a  consequence 
of  an  improvement  in  the  vehicle." 
"  It  is  apparent,  that  much  has  been 
attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck,  which 
was  really  the  invention  of  Hubert ; 
and  both  may  have  been  indebted  to 
earlier  painters  for  the  elements  of 
their  improved  process." 

The  very  eariy  use  of  oil  in  paint- 
ing need  not  here  be  discussed, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
mnch  detail  in  forming  a  history  of 
the  art,  which  was  the  object  of  Mr 
Eastlake.  Perhaps,  the  earliest  in 
our  practice  will  be  found  to  have 
been  in  England,  and  may  have  been 
the  legacy  of  art  bequeathed  at  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  It  did  not 
commence  in  Italy.  "The  use  of 
resinous  solutions  combined  in  various 
proportions  with  oil,  as  a  medium  or 
vehicle  for  the  colours,  was  an  early 
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technical  characteristic  of  the  northern 
schools,  and  merits  attention  here  ac- 
cordingly." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
"Materials  for  a  History,"  &c.,  that 
the  Van  Eycks  did  not  so  much  in- 
vent as  improve;  it  was  therefore 
most  desirable  to  ascertain  what  was 
previously  ready  to  their  hands  to  be 
improved.  And  as  to  the  improve- 
ment, that  was  perhaps  really  less 
than  has  been  supposed,  the  applica- 
tion being  the  novelty.  Oleo-resinona 
varnishes  had  before  been  in  use, 
even  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  Uie 
admixture  of  these  with  the  pigments 
was  the  ^at  step  in  advance,  and  it 
may  be  mferred  that  the  method  of 
rendering  these  oleo-resinous  vehicles 
colourless,  or  nearly  so,  was  the  great 
invention  of  John  Van  Eyck. 

Drying  oil  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  that  is,  before  the  Christiaii 
era.  "  Dioscorides,  whose  works 
wei-e  familiar  to  medieval  writers  on 
medicine,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  mentions 
two  drying  oils ;  wahint-oil  and 
poppy-oU.  The  principal  materials 
employed  in  modem  oil  painting  were 
at  least  ready  for  the  artist,  and  waited 
only  for  a  Van  Ejrck, — ^in  the  age  of 
Ludius  *  and  the  painters  of  Pompdi." 

We  will  not  attempt  further  to 
pursue  the  history  of  oil  paintine  to 
the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  recipe  of  Theophilus,  a 
monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  furnishes 
materials  —  an  oleo-resinous  veMde 
generally  used  after  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck — and  that  the  improvement  by 


Van  Eyck  was  the  substituting  amber 
for  the  sandarach  of  Theophilus.  The 
work  of  Theophilus  has  recently  ap- 
peared, translated  by  Mr  Hendrie  fit>ia 
the  Ladn,  and  forms  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  painter^s  library,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  curious  and  . 
scientific  in  general.  The  artist  wiU 
find  in  Mr  Hendrie's  preface,  the 
information  he  will  be  most  desirous 
to  possess.  He  strongly  insists  upon 
amber  varnish  as  being  the  real 
vehicle  or  discoveiy  of  Van  Eyck, 
and  lays  much  stress  upon  a  certain  * . 
distilled  oil  as  a  diluent.    He  says  i-rr 

"Amber  varnish,  and  probably 
other  thick  oil  varnishes,  would  be 
equally  benefitted,  thinned  wiUi  this 
distilled  oil.  It  dries  n^ithout  a  pel- 
licle when  mixed  with  .  colours. 
Colours  'used  for  finishing  a  picture, 
such  as  in  theliffht  for  soud  painting, 
or  glazing  for  colour  and  shaaows,  are  . 
rendered  very  pure  and  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  askin,  alUioiu^ 
it  may  be  plentifhlly  used.  It  dms 
much  mpre  slowly  than  any  other 
distilled  oil,  and  hence  its  great  valuei 
as  it  allows  the  artist  as  mudi  time  aa 
he  requbres,  in  order  to  blend  his 
colours  and  finish  his  work.  In  con- 
junction with  amber  varalsh,  it  forms 
a  vehide  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  which  doubtless  was  the 
vehide  of  Van  Eyck,  and  in  many 
instances  of  the  Venetian  mastoiSi 
and  of  Correggio ;  the  different  modes 
of  painthig  necessarily  producing  the 
varied  appearances  of  the  different 
schools  and  masters." 

This  promises  the  remedy  for  the 


*  We  yentore  to  throw  out  a  conjeetnre  respecting  this  LudiiUy  (by  the  bje^  there 
were  two  of  that  name,)  as  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  passage  in  the 
*^  Sirmio"  of  Catnllns,  which  has  puuled  and  led  the  commentaton  into  very  te- 
fetched  explanations.    The  lines  are— • 

**  Salye,  0  Tenosta  Sirmb !  atqae  hero  gande : 
Gaadete,  rosque,  Ludia  lacut  undm : 
Ridete,  qnidqnid  eet  domi  caehinnoram.'* 

I  have  adopted  the  word  Liidi»>  because  it  is  bo  in  some  editions  giren.  Catoliiu^ 
returning  firom  his  profitless  expedition  Into  Asia  Biinor,  addresses  his  home  (his  villa) 
with  the  affectionate  address  of  a  weary  and  longing  trayeller.  He  speaks  of  his 
home  delights,  his  accustomed  bed, — and  then  terminates  with  the  aboTO  lines. 
What  were  the  ''  Ludiss  lacus  undso  1"  May  it  not  allude  to  the  pictures  painted 
on  the  walls  of  his  villa;  and  very  probably  by  this  Ludius— ^or  the  word  domi 
would  seem  to  indicate  something  within  his  dwelling,  and  this  idea  answers  aeon* 
rately  to  the  sort  of  pictures  which  Fliay  represents  Ludius  to  hare  painted.  Thon^ 
Catullus  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  fbrty-s£rth  year,  B.a  40,  and  Augustus,  a.d.  14^ 
it  is  very  possible  that  Ludius,  who  is  said  to  hare  lived  hi  the  time  of  Augnstns,  may 
have  ornamented  vrith  his  pictures  the  villa  of  Catidlns.  We  oiBff  this  ooojeetore 
for  no  more  than  it  is  worth— it  may  be  at  least  as  probable  as  many  others  iM6h 
have  been  made. 
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disease,  as  it  were,  of  vehicles,  the  not 
drying  firom  the  bottom,  which  will 
delight  every  artist,  if  he  finds  it  a 
practical  truth.  We  confess,  we 
somewhat  fear  the  sangnine  tempera- 
ment of  the  translator  of  Theophilus, 
and  should  have  preferred  some  proof 
to  the  bare  assertion  that  the  pictm^ 
by  John  Bellini,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  was  painted  in  amber  var- 
nish. Nor  can  we  quite  trust  his 
translation  of  the  recipe  for  making 
this  amber  varnish.  We  were  startled 
with  this  account  of  1  lb  litharge  to 
1  lb  linseed  oil  and  4  ounces  of  amber 
— is  he  correct  in  translating  spigelhors 
litharge?  It  should  be  rosin.  With 
regard  to  the  value  of  amber  varnish, 
Mr  Eastlake  quite  agrees  with  Mr 
Hendrie.  Another  important  im- 
provement of  the  Van  Eycks  was  the 
substitution  of  calcined  white  copperas 
for  litharge.  In  a  note,  Mr  Eastlake 
^ves.the  information  that  on  experi- 
ment it  has  been  proved  that  oil  does 
not  take  up  any  portion  of  the  cop- 
peras, which  nevertheless  renders  it 
very  drying  and  hard,  but  that  oil 
does  take  up  sugar  of  lead.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  he  does  not 
think  lead  so  prejudicial  to  colours  as 
^ome  have  thought  it  to  be. 

The  value  of  Mr  Eastlake^s  book 
chiefly  consists  in  the  documentary 
evidence  which  is  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question  of  vehicles; 
and  doubtless,  that  which  is  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Van  Eyck  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable.  Evidence  is 
produced  not  only  of  oils  in  use,  and 
the  methods  of  purifying  them,  but  of 
varnishes,  and  recipes  for  making 
them,  likewise  of  the  colours  used. 
There  is  yet,  however,  much  untold 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  practice, 
concerning  which  Mr  Eastlake  pro- 
poses to  treat  in  a  second  volume. 
Yet,  with  regard  to  the  Italian  me- 
thods, we  arc  not  left  without  some 
important  knowledge,  which,  however, 
must  be  considered  as  offered  rather 
incidentally ;  for  the  Italians  having 
modified,  and  in  some  respects  much 
varied  the  vehicle  they  derived  from 
the  Flemish  masters,  their  methods 
were  again  partiaUy  adopted  by  the 
latter;  so  that  the  methods  of  these 
two  great  schools  of  art  could  not  be 
kept  entirely  separate. 

To  those  much  acquainted  with  art, 
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it  will  be  thought  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  obtain  any  recipes  of  the 
time  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.  Such 
we  are  in  possession  of— contained  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum — 
of  which  we  may  expect  the  publica- 
tion entire.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  give  some  account  of  this  MS.  and 
its  author.  The  manuscript  is  entitled 
"  Pictoria,  Sculptura,  Tinctoria^  et 
quae  sub  altemarum  artium  spectantia, 
in  Lingua  Latinft,  Gallica,  Italic^, 
Germanicft  conscripta,  a  Petro  Paulo 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Somers,  Green- 
berry,  Jansen,  &c.  —  Fo.  xix.  A.D. 
1620 ;  T.  de  Mayeme."  Theodore 
Mayeme,  the  author,  was  bom  at 
Greneva,  1673.  "  He  selected  the 
medical  profession ;  and  after  study- 
ing at  Montpelier  and  Paris,  accom- 
panied Henri  Due  de  Rohan  to 
Grermany  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  opened  a  school,  in  which  he 
delivered  lectures  to  students  in 
surgery  and  medicine.  This  proceed- 
ing, and  the  innovation,  as  it  then 
appears  to  have  been,  of  employing 
mineral  specifics  in  the  healing  art, 
excited  a  spirit  of  opposition  which 
led  to  a  public  resolution,  emanating 
from  the  faculty  at  Paris,  in  which  h^ 
practice  was  condemned.  His  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased  from  this 
period.  He  had  before  been  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  IV.  In  1611,  James  I.  invited 
him  to  England,  and  appointed  him 
his  first  physician.  De  Mayeme 
enjoyed  the  same  title  under  Charles 
I.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  leaving  a 
large  fortune,  1655." 
'^  Dallaway,  in  his  annotations  on 
Walpole,  aher  noticing  the  influence 
of  De  Mayerae's  medical  practice  on 
the  modern  pharmacopoeia,  remarks 
that  ^  his  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  composition  of  pigments,  and 
which  he  liberally  communicated  to 
the  painters  who  enjoyed  the  royal 
patronage, — to  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Pelitot — tended  most  essentiaUy  to 
the  promotion  of  the  art.  From  his 
experiments  were  discovered  the 
principal  colours  to  be  used  for 
enamelling,  and  the  means  of  vitrify- 
ing them.  Rubens  painted  his  por- 
trait ;  certainly  one  of  the  finest  now 
extant.  It  originally  ornamented  the 
Arundel  collection:  was  then  at  Dr 
Mead's,  Lord  Besborongh's,  and  is 
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now  (1826)  at  Cleveland  House.'  .  • 
A  monarch  who  was  so  fond  of  paint- 
ing as  Charles  I.,  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  assistance  of  a  person  who 
combined  a  love  of  art  with  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  applicable  to  its 
mechanical  operations.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  sach  an  amatenr  as 
De  Mayeme  should  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  first  painters  of  his  thne ; 
or  that  in  return  for  the  useful  hints 
which  he  was  sometimes  enabled  to 
^ve  them,  they  should  fireely  oipen  to 
him  the  results  of  then:  practical 
knowledge.  Such  commnmcations, 
registered  at  the  time  by  an  intelli- 
gent observer,  threw  comuderable 
fight  on  the  state  of  painting  at  (me 
of  its  most  brilliant  periods,  and  tend 
especially  to  illustrate  the  habits  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.*' 

De  Mayeme  rec(»ds  the  use  of 
sand  in  purifying  oils,  as  a  communi- 
cation from  Mytens,  painter  to 
Charles  I.,  before  the  arrwal  of  Van- 
dyke,  ^^  Coming  from  such  a  source," 
says  Mr  Eastlake,  *^  it  may  be  classed 
among  the  processes  which  were 
familiar  to  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
painters." 

The  works  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  painters  are  undoubtedly  those 
which  the  artists  of  the  present  day 
would  desire  to  be  the  tests  of  vehid^ 
and  of  colours.  They  can  scarcely 
have,  therefore,  a  more  vidnable  docu- 
ment than  this  manuscript  of  De 
Mayeme,  the  friend  of  Vandyke. 
From  this  source  there  is  much  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  colours.  It  has 
always  been  supposed  that  Rubens 
in  particular  was  lavish  in  the  use  of 
Naples  yellow.  It  was  largely  used 
by  the  Italian  painters;  but  it  is 
omitted  in  the  list  of  colours  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish.  Many  ydlows, 
which  in  oil  alone  will  not  stuid,  are, 
it  seems,  durable  if  protected  by  an 
oleo-resinous  medium.  After  enume- 
rating many  other  yellows,  Mr  East- 
lake  remarks — "  There  was,  however, 
one  substance,  viz.  gamboge,  now 
undeservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  oil 
painting,  which  is  superior  to  most,  if 
not  to  aU,  of  those  above  named ;  the 
colouring  matter  united  with  its 
resinous  portion,  which  renders  It 
more  durable  in  oil  painting,  may  be 
easily  freed  from  mere  gmn.  Da 
Mayeme,   it  would  seem  on  good 


grounds,  pronounces  in  its  fitvoiir; 
and  his  speculations  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  using  it  are  conmrmed 
by  modem  authorities.  Gamboge,  he 
observes,  furnishes  abeautifid  yellow, 
constant,  un&ding,  and  that  worics 
freely." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  see  another 
pigment  commended;  we  have  long 
used  it,  but  believe  it  is  unlmown  aa 
a  colour  by  the  artists  (^  the  present 
day,  though,  we  suspect,  sold  l^ 
colour-makers  for  common  work  as  a 
cheap  brown.  It  is  conunon  ccmU. 
De  Mayeme  says,  "  The  shadows  of 
flesh  are  well  rendered  by  pit-coal, 
which  should  not  be  burned."  It  Is 
also  recommended  by  Van  Mander, 
and  by  Norgate,  "whose  dhnecti<»iB 
for  oil  painting  correspond  in  all  out-  ' 
ward  puticuhu^  wiUi  the  Flemidi 
methoos.  "  In  some  experiments 
recorded  by  Sfr  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
there  are  the  words  "  Gramboge  and  oil 
— ^but  no  colour  remains;"  yet  it 
should  be  observed  that  where  it  la 
IMX)tected  it  is  most  durable.  We  bs- 
lieve  the  Aloes  Cavallino,  spoken  of 
in  terais  of  commendation  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Yhid,  to  be  an  excellent 
transparent  colour — and  well  calca- 
lated  to  give  great  ridmess  to  browns 
and  to  greens.  It  is  certainly  veiy 
interesting  to  know  the  colours  aeta- 
ally  used  by  the  best  masters  of  l^fe- 
gone  days, — ^bnt  we  must  not  forg^ 
that  modem  sdence  may  greatly  have 
improved  many,  and  produced  otlun, 
and  has  surer  grounds  to  prononnee 
on  theur  permanency.  Mr  FleM,  in 
his  Chromatography,  has  rendered  a 
very  great  service  to  art. 

It  £  not  only  the  varnish,  or  rather 
thegums  which  compose  the  varnishes, 
that  shcmld  be  considered  with  great 
attention,  in  reviewing  this  subject,— 
but  the  greatstress  which  seems  to  have 
been  universally  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  purifying  the  oils.  And  this 
necessity  is  insisted  upon  from  tiie 
earliest  times.  Even  after  all  the  pre- 
caution and  pains  taken  to  purify  oils, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  tum  yellow 
upon  the  surface.  Rubens,  m  a  letter, 
speaks  of  this,  and  gives  orders  for 
his  pictures,  which  were  packed  freshly 
painted,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 
And  this  practice  oi  exposure  to  the 
sun  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
genendfy  in  Italy,  as  well  as  dse- 
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where,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
diymg  the  paint  more  readily,  but  for 
the  freeing  the  surface  from  the 
yellowing  of  the  oil,  the  deleterious 
portion  of  which  is  thus  taken  up 
by  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of 

the  sun. 

We  have  imhesitatingly  exposed 
the  surfaces  of  freshly  painted  pictures 
not  only  to  the  sun,  but  to  all 
weathers,  —  and  that  not  for  a  few 
hours  but  for  weeks  — and  always 
with  advantage.  There  is  another 
method  also  which  will  be  found 
equally  beneficial.  When  the  surface 
is  greasy,  and  will  not  take  water  from 
the  sponge,  it  may  be  truly  conjec- 
tured that  this  deleterious  quality  of 
the  oil  has  exuded.  We  always 
remove  it  by  sand  and  water — the 
coarser  the  sand  the  better ;  the  finer, 
being  more  silicious,  is  more  likely  to 
cut.  But  we  must  observe  that  even 
though  the  picture  be  not  faurly  dry, 
excepting  under  very  rough  usage, 
the  paint  >vill  not  be  at  all  removed. 
Even  after  this  cleansing,  the  oil 
will  still,  for  a  considerable  time,  throw 
up  this  greasy  product.  We  remove 
it,  therefore,  again  and  again  until, 
aSter  a  week  or  ten  days'  trial,  we  find 
the  surface  free  from  grease ;  and  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  the 
colours  undergo  no  change  when  this 
clearance  has  been  once  well  effected. 
In  a  letter  from  Mrs  Merrifield,  she 
strongly  recommends  this  exposure  of 
pictures  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere ; 
and  says  it  was  universally  practised. 
This  should  not,  however,  prevent  the 
previous  purification  of  the  oils;  for 
there  is  no  writer  upon  the  subject 
that  does  not  insist  upon  this.  Mr 
Eastlake's  book  furnishes  recipes  of 
all  ages.  Frequent  washings  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added, 
and  fine  sand  to  take  down  the  im- 
purities of  the  oil,  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended. In  describing  the  process 
taught  by  the  Gesuate,  friends  of 
Perugino,  the  Padre  Gesuato  adds, 
"  Observe,  that  wherever  you  find  oil 
mentioned,  this  purified  oil  is  meant." 

It  would  appear  that  the  pigments 
were,  formerly  as  now,  ground  only 
in  oil ;  the  vemix  was  added  to  the 
colour,  by  drops,  when  on  the  palette; 
80  that,  should  the  new,  or  recovered 
old  vehicles,  if  such  they  be,  come 
into  general  use,  it  will  not  be  neces- 


sary to  discard  the  supply  of  oil 
colours  from  the  shops  of  our  colour- 
makers.  The  colours  in  tubes,  .which 
happily  have  superseded  the  bladders, 
will  still  be  in  general  request.  North- 
cote  thought  it  a  great  advantage  to 
the  old  Italian  masters  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  most  of 
their  colours  themselves,  ^fiiis,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  the  case  in  the  earlier 
times ;  for  the  monks,  who  were 
every  thing  —  physicians,  painters, 
chemists,  &c. — ^were  not  only  the 
patrons  and  dealers,  but  were  makers 
of  the  colours  also.  We  cannot  quite 
agree  with  Northcote.  The  only 
objection  we  have  to  offer  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  tube  colours  is  as 
regards  their  cost ;  for,  considering  the 
v^ue  of  the  materials,  the  cost  of 
putting  them  up  seems  veiy  exorbitant. 
This  is  of  little  consequence,  indeed,  in 
painting  easel  pictures  of  no  great 
size ;  but  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  the 
large  scale,  which  the  Commission  for 
the  Fine  Arts  encourages,  it  would  be- 
come a  matter  of  some  consideration. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first 
colour- shop  in  London  was  set  up  by 
a  servant  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
some  incidental  remarks,  that  the 
trade  existed  in  De  Mayeme's  time. 
Some  paintei*s  of  great  eminence  had 
their  favourite  colour -makers,  em- 
ployed, probably,  by  themselves  ex- 
clusively. In  a  letter,  Titian  regrets 
the  death  of  the  man  who  prepared  his 
white, — and  De  May  erne  says  of  Van- 
dyke, ^^  He  spoke  to  me  of  an  exquisite 
white,  compared  with  wluch  the  finest 
whitelead  appears  gray,  which  he 
says  is  known  to  M.  Rubens.  Also 
of  a  man  who  dissolved  amber  without 
carbonising  it,  so  that  the  solution 
was  pale  yellow,  transparent."  We 
learn  from  this  that  there  were  then 
colour-makers  and  vamish-makei'S, 
and  also  that  the  brilliant  white  of 
Rubens  may  not  always  have  been 
whitelead. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  kind  of  painting 
practised  in  England  which  much 
attracted  the  notice  of  foreigners.  It 
was  of  water-colours  on  cloth — "  on 
closely  woven  linen  saturated  with 
gum  water.  This,  when  dry,  is 
stretched  on  the  floor  over  coarse 
woollen  frieze  cloths ;  and  the  artists, 
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walking  over  tlic  linen  with  clean  feet, 
])rocce(l  to  design  and  colour  historical 
figures  and  other  subjects.  And  be- 
cause tlie  linen  is  laid  quite  flat  on  the 
woollen  cloths,  the  water-colours  do 
not  flow  and  spread,  but  remain 
where  they  are  placed,  the  moisture 
sinking  through  into  the  woollen  cloths 
underneath,  which  absorb  it.  In 
like  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  brush 
reuuiin  defined,  for  the  gum  in  the 
linen  prevents  the  spreading  of  such 
lines.  Yet,  after  this  linen  is  painted, 
its  thinness  is  no  more  obscured  than 
if  it  was  not  painted  at  all,  as  the 
colours  have  no  body."  This  does 
not  at  all  resemble  the  kind  of 
tempera  painting  in  use  in  Flandei*s 
to  imitate  tapestry ;  for  it  is  noticed 
as  peculiar  to  England  by  a  native 
of  Flanders.  ^lay  not  this  method  be 
again,  with  some  advantage,  restored 
for  the  getting  in  the  subjects  of  large 
pictures  ?  The  cloth  so  painted  might 
<\nsily  be  put  on  other  cloth  prepared 
with  a  gi'ouud. 

The  subject  of  grounds  is  not 
omitted  :  it  is  one  of  importance ;  and 
the  arti>t  will  do  well  to  study  Mr 
Eastlake's  book,  if  he  would  have  a 
ground  that  might  suit  his  after- work. 
All  grounds  made  with  glues  are  bad 
— they  not  only  crack,  but  change  the 
colours.  M.  Merimee  accurately  ex- 
amined the  gi'ounds  of  some  of  Titian's 
pictures — and  found  starch  and  paste. 
Tt  is  su]>posed  that  gi'ounds  in  which 
red-lead  and  umber  have  been  used 
darken  all  the  pigments. 

The  Venetians  usually  preferred 
painting  on  cloth,  and  not  unfre- 
(piently  chose  the  finest.  There  was 
a  canvass  used  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  by 
the  Bolognese  school,  which  gives 
much  richness,  its  i)eculiar  texture 
being  seen  even  through  tolerably 
thick  paint  —  the  threads  are  in 
squares,  and  rather  coarse.  We  are 
surprised  that  such  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  our  shops.  We  have  often 
endeavoured    to    obtain    it    without 


success.  On  canvass  of  this  kind  some 
painters,  and  among  them  Guercino, 
contrived  greatly  to  raise  the  lights — 
so  that  as  seen  side- ways  they  ap- 
pear to  bulge.  We  are  not  aware 
how  this  was  done. 

We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves 
for  Imving  in  the  pages  of  Maga,  so 
long  ago  as  June  1839 — promoted 
an  iuquir}'  iuto  the  nature  of  the 
vehicles  used  by  the  old  masters. 
And  this  we  did,  knowing  that  w& 
should  incur  some  odium  and  con- 
temptuous disapprobation  at  the  hands 
of  artists,  too  many  of  whom  were 
jealous  of  any  supposed  superiority  in 
their  great  predecessoi*s,  and  were 
generally  satisfied  with  the  meguilp, 
(mastic  varnish,  beat  up  with  drying 
oil,)  which  had,  nevertheless,  been 
proved  so  deceitful  from  the  first  days 
of  its  adoption.  The  readiness  with 
which  it  was  made,  the  facility  of 
working  which  it  offered,  and  its  im- 
mediate brilliancy,  were  temptations 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  too 
common  use  of  this  vehicle,  we  con- 
fess, led  ns  too  far  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion— to  set  om'selves  against  all  var- 
nishes whatever ;  and  we  laid,  perhaps, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  authority  of 
Tingry,  who  speaks  strongly  against 
the  admixture  *  of  varnishes  with  oil ; 
and,  with  this  bias,  we  reviewed,  in 
Maga,  M.  ^leriraee's  work,  in  which, 
certainly  with  mistranslations  of  the 
Latin  of  Theophilus,  as  well  as  of 
Italian  quotations,  he  insisted  upon 
the  use  principally  of  copal,  though 
without  any  distrust  of  mastic. 

The  difference  between  the  texture 
of  old  paint,  that  is  of  the  good  age^ 
both  Italian  and  Flemish,  and  that 
which  modern  practice  had  exhibited, 
was  too  manifest  to  be  ovei'looked; 
and  we  never  could  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  meguilp  in  use,  by 
itself,  ever  had  or  ever  would  produce 
that  solid  brilliancy  or  substantial  trans- 
parency which  was  and  is  the  great 
charm  in  the  genuine  works  of  the 


*  "  Some  of  the  English  painters,"  says  Tingry,  "  too  anxious  to  receive  the  fruits 
of  their  composition,  neglect  this  precaution,  (preserying  the  colours  in  newly  painted 
pictures  before  they  are  varnisbed,  by  covering  them  with  white  of  egg.)  Several 
artists  even  paint  in  varnish,  and  appli/  it  tcUh  their  colours.  This  precipitate  method 
gives  brilliancy  to  their  compositions  at  the  very  moment  of  their  being  finished  ;  but 
tiieir  lustre  is  temporary  and  of  short  duration.  It  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
clean  their  paintings,  which  are,  besides,  liable  to  crack  and  lose  their  colonr.  In 
a  word,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  artist  survive  his  own  works." 
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good  old  time  of  the  art.  And  we 
believe  still  that  all  experience  is 
a^inst  it,  and  that  the  era  of  its 
adoption  is  marked  in  the  history  of 
art  by  the- visible  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  painted  surfaces.  Bad 
as  we  conceive  the  use  of  mastic  al- 
ways to  have  been,  it  was  not,  until 
comparatively    modem    times,    em- 

?loyed  in  the  most  injurious  manner, 
'he  Flemish  and  Italian  recipes  in- 
corporated it  with  the  oil,  together, 
Generally,  with  other  substances,  by 
eat,  and  not,  according  to  the  subse- 
quent modem  practice,  merely  dis- 
solved in  turpentine  and  added  to  the 
oil.  Of  all  vamishes  mastic  is  the  soft- 
est, most  liable  to  decomposition,  most 
readily  affected  by  atmospheric 
changes,  having  no  protection  or 
•medium  of  incorporation,  being  merely 
liquified  with  turpentine,  which,  eva- 
porating, leaves  the  mastic  to  the 
injuries  of  air  and  moisture.  Oil 
varnishes  are,  however,  of  another 
character,  and  we  are  converted  to 
their  use  by  historic  evidence,  and 
authorities  which  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  exact 
recipes  and  formulae  for  the  com- 
positions of  the  tme  oleo-resinous 
vehicles  are  not  now  in  possession  of 
the  public.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
they  are ;  but,  as  we  are  promised 
by  Mr  Eastlake  another  volume, 
chiefly  upon  the  Italian  practice, 
which,  too,  we  presume  to  think  was 
the  best,  we  in  some  degree  force 
ourselves  to  suspend  our  judgment, 
resting  our  hope  for  what  is  to  come 
upon  the  undeniable  value  of  what 
has  been  already  given  us. 

When  we  formerly  treated  of  this 
subject,  we  mentioned  the  great  reli- 
ance we  placed  upon  the  results  of  the 
accurate  research  and  experiments  of  a 
friend,  P.  Rainier,  Esq.,  M.D.  of  the 
Albany.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that,  at  his  death,  his  papers  were  not 
properly  collected  and  arranged  for  use ; 
they  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost.  We 
well  remember  his  assertion,  that  the 
paint  of  the  old  masters  invariably 
vitrified  by  fire.  In  proof,  he  scraped 
off  some  paint  from  an  old  picture,  (it 
was  in  the  shadowpart  of  back-ground, 
and  not  very  thick,  and  where  there 
was  not,  apparently,  any  white-lead.) 
He  laid  it  on  some  platina,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe. 


The  oil  first  exploded,  and  the  paint  was 
vitrified.  Hence  originated  the  borax 
medium — a  remarkable  property  of 
which  was  its  capability  of  being  used 
with  water  aa  a  diluent  or  with  oil, — 
thus  being  a  kind  of  union  of  the 
earlier  temperas  and  the  oil  medium. 
This  borax-glass  vehicle  was  certainly 
a  discovery,  or  rediscovery,  as  he  was 
inclined  to  think  it,  of  our  highly 
valued  friend,  P.  Rainier.  We  say 
re-discovery,  remembering  his  play- 
ful assumption  of  a  motto,  *'  Veterem 
revocavit  artem."  He  was  probably 
led  to  this  use  of  a  glass  composed  of 
borax,  by  the  vitrification  of  the  pig- 
ments ;  and  we  still  suspect  that,  in 
some  of  the  old  Italian  recipes,  glass, 
with  borax  as  an  ingredient,  will  be 
found.  "  A  peculiar  kind  of  Venetian 
glass^^''  says  Mr  Eastlake,  **  used, 
when  pulverised,  as  a  dryer,  contained 
a  considerable  portion  of  lead ;  and 
if  it  acted  chemically,  may  have  de- 
rived its  siccative  quality  from  that 
ingredient."  The  question  here  natu- 
rally suggests  itself.  Why  was  a  pecu- 
liar glass  used  for  tliis  purpose,  when 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  lead 
of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  ? 
Again,  in  page  358,  from  the  Mayeme 
MS.,  as  quoting  the  authority  of 
My  tens;  "  This  oil  (mancop)  does 
not  dry  of  itself  easily,  but  it  is  usually 
ground  with  Venetian  glass,  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  glass  bottle. 
This  should  be  shaken  every  four 
days  for  three  or  four  weeks :  it  should 
then  be  carefully  decanted  for  use, 
leaving  the  sediment  with  the  glass." 
It  is  a  question  if  the  glass  was  here 
solely  use<l  to  facilitate  the  sediment. 
Vitrification  would  not  depend  upon 
the  introduction  of  glass  only, — cal- 
cined bones,  which,  it  is  now  known, 
were  much  used  in  vehicles,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  In  s^  note,  page 
845,  Mr  Eastlake  says  that  he  re- 
quested Mr  Marris  Dimsdale  to 
analyse  a  fragment  of  a  {»ctnre  by 
Cariani  of  Bergamo,  (a  contemporary 
and  scholar,  or  imitator  of  Giorgione ;) 
—  the  result  being,  that  '*  one  portion 
ran  fairly  into  a  vitrified  8t4ite.  Hy- 
pothetically,"  adds  Mr  Dimsdale,  **  I 
should  say  it  had  burned  bones  in  it." 
And  again,  "  Every  colour  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  lime,  (calcined  bones,) 
vitrifies  when  exposal  to  strong  heat. 
As  Venetian  pigments  vitrify,  might 
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not  phosphate  of  lime  haye  been  used 
as  a  dryer  ?  " 

We  cannot  bat  suspect  any  medium 
under  which  the  pigments  will  not 
vitrify.  The  publication  of  Mr  East- 
lake's  most  important  and  valoable 
volame,  rather  sti*engthens  our  reli- 
ance upon  the  various  communications 
made  to  us  by  Mr  Rainier.  For 
instance,  many  years  ago,  we  used,  at 
his  recommendation,  sandarach,  dis- 
solved in  spike  oil,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  oil  heated.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here,  as  sandarach  is  now  so 
strongly  recommended,  and  shown  at 
least  to  have  formed  a  part  of  one 
of  the  precious  vehicles,  to  state  tbe 
result  of  its  use  some  twenty  years 
ago.  A  picture  we  then  painted  with 
It,  is  still  without  a  crack,  extremely 
hard,  and  though  by  no  means  well 
painted,  is  good  in  texture,  and  re- 
sembles in  the  quality  of  the  pigments 
very  much  that  of  the  old  schools. 
Though  for  some  years  shut  up  in  a 
portfolio,  the  colours  do  not  appear 
to  have  undergone  any  change. 

Although  it  will  not  probably  be 
found  that  borax  was  nsed  in  the  good 
recipes  by  name,  it  may  have  been  in 
the  Venetian  glass — 'at  all  events, 
though  we  are  now  rather  in  seareh 
of  what  wcu  in  use,  than  what  may  be 
useful  and  good  in  itself,  as  it  were 
€ie  novo^  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remember  the  double  facility  it  offers 
of  use  with  oil  or  water,  both  or 
either ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
experience  of  some  years  shows 
nothing  against  it  and  much  in  its 
favour.  We  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
preservative  of  colours.  In  onr 
review  of  M.  Merimeo,  we  threw  out 
a  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been 
the  Gummi  Fomis  in  the  recipe  of  The- 
ophilns — and  which  M.  Merim^  be- 
lieved to  be  copal.  But  we  are  quite 
convinced  of  our  error  by  the  ail- 
ments— we  might  say  proofs — adduced 
by  Mrs  Merrifield,  contained  in  a 
note,  in  her  admirable  and  most  use- 
ful volume,  "  Cennino  Cennini."  That 
it  was  sandarach  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  we  were  in  consequence 
induced  to  try  the  making  the  vehicle 
according  to  the  recipe  of  Theophilns, 
and  perfectly  succeeded.  It  has  a 
pleasant  lustre,  not  that  somewhat 
disagreeable  shine  which  is  often  vis- 
ible in  pictures  painted  with  oopsl. 


For  the  quality  of  sandirtch  Mm 
Merrifield  quotes  Baffael  Borghini* 
from  his  "  Reposo** — "  If  you  woold 
have  yonr  varnish  veiy  bnlUaat,  hm 
much  sandarach." 

Mr  Eaatlake  has  shown  that  Mm 
Merrifield  was  not  ^uite  so  fortunate 
in  her  remark  agamst  M.  Merim4e^i 
coiyectnre  that  the  /^  Gummi  Fonua** 
was  copaL  '^  As  that  is  brought  from 
America,  it  could  not  possiUy  have 
been  known  to  Theophilus,  who  Uved 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
that  countiT."  The  name  oopal« 
as  that  of  Brazil,  is  not  indigen- 
ous to  America.  Both  that  gam 
and  dye  were  African,  and  trans- 
fmed  to  the  similar  productions  of  tha 
New  World.  It  is  curious  that  a  dia- 
tinction  made  between  ^*  vemice,"  and 
^' vemice.Uquida"  should  be  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  gam  given  in  the 
recipe  of  Theophilus  which  M.  Meri- 
m^  believed  to  be  copal.  Veniice 
was  the  ticune  of  sandarach,  and  was 
in  common  use  in  its  dry  state^  m 
pounce,  bat  when  made  into  a  Tar- 
nish with  oil,  it  was  called  vemioe 
liqnida. 

To  those  who  delight  in  etymologies, 
it  will  afford  amusement  to  learn  that 
the  word  varnish  is  with  much  reasob 
conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  celebrated  for  her  amber- 
coloured  hair,  —  the  heroine  dT  the 
poem  of  Gallimachus  of  wluch  we  have 
only  the  translation  by  Catullus,  the 
^^  Coma  Berenices."  Bustathios,  the 
commentator  on  Homer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  states  that  amber  (^Xcimwiv) 
in  his  day  was  called  p€popuai.  Sal- 
masios  spoils  it  /S^mfwjo.  ^^  Even 
daring  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  fi 
represented  ^  in  certain  dialects.*' 
Veronica,  in  the  Lucca  M.S.,  (eighth 
cmitnry,)  more  than  once  occurs  amone 
the  ingredients  of  varnishes.  "  Ana 
it  is  remarkable,"  adds  Mr  Eastlake, 
^^  that  in  the  copies  of  the  same  reci- 
pes in  the  Mappse  Clavlcula  (twelfth 
century^  the  word  is  spelt  in  the  geni- 
tive—  Verenids  and  Yemids,"  and 
thus  we  oome  hy  very  legitimate  de- 
rivation to  the  English  word  varnish. 
Sandarach,  however,  becoming  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  common  substitute 
for  amber,  took  the  name:  and  to 
distingnish  thb  deooresinans  Tarnish 
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from  that  of  the  real  amber,  the  lat- 
ter is  called  *'Venuce  liquida  gen- 
tile." The  "  Mappai  Clavicnla," 
spoken  of  above,  is  a  very  curious 
publication,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Ar- 
cha3ologia,  vol.  xxxii.  part  1.  of  a  MS. 
treatise  on  the  preparation  of  pigments 
during  the  middle  ages.  Speaicing  of 
the  veruice  liquida,  Mr  Eastlaico 
says : — 

"  The  amber  varnish  had  been 
adopted  in  its  stead  by  the  early 
Flemish  painters,  and  though  often  re- 
presented by  *  copal,  had  never  been 
entirely  laid  aside ;  it  had  even  re- 
turned to  the  north  from  Italy  in  the 
hands  of  Gentilcschi.  Rembrandt, 
from  motives  of  economy,  may  have 
employed  the  scarcely  less  durable 
common  "vcrnix"  or  sandarac  oil 
vaniish  ;  and  for  certain  effects  may 
have  reckoned  on  its  tint.  Either 
this,  or  the  rapidly  drying  Venice 
amber  before  described,  was  in  all 
probability  used  by  him  freely." 

Mr  Eastlake  thinks  that  the  dark- 
ness of  the  vehicle  had  been  allowed 
to  increase  (and  the  darker  the  thicker 
it  would  be)  witli  the  darkness  of  the 
colour  cmph^yed.  That  this  was  the 
oasc,  we  might  conjecture,  not  only 
from  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  but 
we  think  it  may  be  so  seen  in  some  of 
the  back -grounds  of  Coneggio.  "  The 
influence  of  the  colour  of  the  vehicle 
on  the  quantity  and  depth  of  shadow 
is  indeed  plaudy  to  be  traced  in  the 
general  style  of  oil  painting,  as  com- 
pared with  tempera  and  other 
methods."  In  a  note  on  this  passage 
we  are  told  that  *'  Sandrart  relates,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  on  no  good  authority, 
that  Rubens  induced  Joixlaens  to  paint 
some  works  in  tempera  for  tapcstnes, 
in  the  hope  that  his  rival,  by  being  ac- 
customed to  the  light  style  of  colour- 
ing suitable  to  tempera,  might  lose 
Ills  characteristic  force  in  oih  The 
biographer  even  adds  that  the  scheme 
answered." 

Now  we  make  this  quotation,  which 
is  not  creditable  to  Sandrart,  to  re- 
move if  we  may  its  sting :  for  who 
would  wish  this  moral  stigma  to  rest 
upon  the  character  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Rttbcns?    We  have  no  doubt  tiie 


advice  was  conscientiously  given,  and 
with  a  true  accurate  judgment  of  the 
powers  of  Jordaens.  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  heavy  handling,  the 
somewhat  muddy  loading  of  the  colour 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  pictures  of  Jor- 
daens, must  have  been  offensive  to 
Rubens,  who  so  delighted  in  the  freer, 
fresher,  and  more  variable  colouring 
and  handling.  And  such  is  the 
judgment  which  the  present  day  passes 
upon  Jordaens,  to  the  depreciation  of 
his  works,  and  in  vindication  of  the 
advice  of  Rubens. 

As  both  amber  and  sandarac  had  a 
tendency  to  darken  the  colours,  "  a 
lighter  treatment,"  Mr  Eastlake  adds, 
"  has  rarely  been  successful  without  a 
modification  of  the  vehicle  itself."  In 
treating  more  fully  of  the  Italian 
methods,  we  shall  probably  have  many 
recipes  for  this  purpose.  We  arc, 
however,  in  possession  of  a  recipe  of 
this  kind  described  by  Anncnini  of 
Faenga  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  used  by  Correggio 
and  Parmigiano.  His  authorities,  he 
informs  us,  for  so  designating  it  were 
the  immediate  scholars  of  those 
masters ;  and  lie  states  that  ho  had 
himself  witnessed  its  general  use 
throughout  Lombardy  by  the  best 
painters.  His  description  is  as  follows. 
**Some  took  clear  fir  turi)entine,  dissol  • 
ved  it  in  a  pipkin  on  a  very  raoderat<> 
fire;  when  it  was  dissolved,  they 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  petroleum, 
(naptha,)  throwing  it  m  immediately 
on  removing  the  liquified  turpentine." 
A  long  note  is  appended  upon  this 
varnish  or  *olio  a'abezzo,'  with  a 
very  interesting  note  by  an  Italian 
writer  of  the  present  century,  who 
attributes  the  preservation  of  Correg- 
gio's  pictures  to  its  use.  He  adds 
also  his  own  experience.  Having  ap- 
plied this  varnish  to  four  old  pictures, 
he  proceeds : — 

**  After  an  interval  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  those  pictures  have  not 
only  retained  their  freshness,  but  it 
seems  that  the  colours,  and  especially 
the  whites,  have  become  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  exhibiting,  not  indeed 
the  lustre  of  glass,  but  a  clearness 
like  that  of  a  recently  painted  picture. 


*  Van  Stry  asserted  that  copal  was  constantly  used  by  Cuyp^his  pictures  arc 
remarkably  hard. 
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and  without  yellowing  in  the  least. 
I  also  applied  the  varnish  on  the  head 
of  an  Academy  figure,  painted  by  me 
about  five-and-twenty  years  since. 
On  the  rest  of  the  figure  I  made  expe- 


snch  a  work  as  Mr  Eastlake^s.  Had 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  been  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  volume,  how  many  of 
his  pictores,  now  perished  and  perish  • 
ing,  would  have  been  preserved  for 


riments    with    other   varnishes    and  immortality!  and  how  much  better 

glazings.    This  head  surpasses  all  the  might  even  the  best  have  been  by  the 

other  portions  in  a  very  striking  man-  certainty  of  means  which  woxdd  have 

ner ;  it  appears  freshly  painted,  and  been  withm  his  reach  !  and  w^  should 

still  moist  with  oil,  retaining  its  tints  not  have  had  to  regret,  as  we  of|en  do 


perfectly.  The  coat  of  varnish  is 
extremely  thin,  yet,  on  gently  washing 
the  surface,  it  has  not  suffered.  The 
lustre  is  uniform ;  it  is  not  the  gloss  of 
enamel  or  glass,  but  precisely  that 
degree  of  shine  which  is  most  desirable 
in  a  picture." 

Mr  Eastlake  ent^'rs  upon  a  dissei*ta- 
tlon  on  the  Italian  and  Flemish  modes 
of  painting,  discriminating  the  trans- 
parency by  glazing,  and  the  trans- 
parency by  preserving  the  light 
grounds.  The  ground  does  not  appear 
throughout  the  pictm'cs  of  Correg^o, 
universally  so  in  those  of  Rubens  and 
most  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools. 
Both  methods  have  their  pccnliar 
value.  We  should  be  soiTy  to  see  the 
substantial  richness  of  Con'eggio,  with 
his  pearly  grays  seen  under  a  body 
of  transparent  colouring,  exchanged 
even*  for  the  fi*ee  first  sketchy  getting 
in  of  the  subject  by  Rubens.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Every 
nrtist  will  adapt  cither  method  to  his 


in  looking  at  some  of  his  best  pictures^ 
that  somewhat  heavy  labouring  after 
a  brilliancy  and  a  power  not  always 
compatible,  and  perhaps  not  then 
attainable,  which  shows  that  his  mind 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  excellency  of  the  great 
masters,  but  that  he  wanted  such  a 
work  as  the  learning,  the  research, 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  Mr 
Eastlake  now  offers  for  the  study  and 

Practice  of  every  professor  of  the  art. 
'o  these  notes  are  added  some  inte- 
resting remarks  by  our  author  upon 
the  e&cts  of  the  recipes  lYith  which 
the  pictures  were  pamted,  as  they  are 
now  visible  in  the  works  themselves. 

This  book  could  not  have  appeared 
at  a  more  fit  time.  The  English 
school  is  becoming  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  waste  any  of  its  powers 
any  longer  in  the  perishing  and  weak 
material  of  ourvai'ious  meguHps;  and 
the  German  school  may  bearresteid  by 
it  in  their  backward  progress  to  the 
old,  quaint,  dry  method  which  the  old 


own  power,  his  own  conceptions,  and    masters  themselves  quitted  as  soon  as 


intentions.  Rembrandt  struck  out  a 
method  strictly  belonging  to  neither 
system,  with  a  partial  use  of  each. 
He  would  be  unwise  who  would 
atteihpt  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
palette— we  speak  here  only  of  its 
materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
extracts  from  the  notes  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    They  are  extremely  inte- 


the  improvements  of  the  Van  Eycks, 
and  the  modifications  of  those  improve- 
ments by  theh*  successors,  established 
upon  a  basis  for  immortality  painting 
in  oil. 

We  must  forbear,  lest  our  readers 
may  be  wearied  with  the  name  of 
varnish,  and  may  think  we  resemblo 
that  unfortunate  painter,  who,  bewil- 
dering his  wits   upon  the  subject, 


resting,  both  from  then*  examples  of  became  deranged,  and  varnished  his 

success,  and  wamuigs  by  failure.  We  clothes  with  turpentine  vamfsh,  and 

cannot  help  reflecting,  on  reading  these  went  in  this  stato  shining  through  tho 

notes,  upon  the  great  importance  of  streete. 
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LE  PREMIER  PAS. 


There  appears  to  be  something 
pedantical  in  criticising  a  popular  pro- 
verb— something  vexatious  in  calling 
in  question  the  sort  of  ancestral  wis- 
dom it  is  supposed  to  contain — in 
disputing  a  tinith,  which  has  been 
formalised  and  accepted  by  the 
general  assent  and  perpetual  itera- 
tion, at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  all 
sorts  of  talkers.  Besides,  who  knows 
not  that  a  proverb  is  not  a  logical 
statement  ?  It  is  always  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  matter,  so  that  the  most 
opposite  of  proverbs  may  be  equally 
^e ;  it  gains  its  currency,  and  its 
very  force  and  pungency,  by  a  bold 
exclusion  at  once  of  all  that  qualifica- 
tion, and  exception,  and  limitation, 
which  your  exact  thinkers  require. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any 
profane  or  captious  dispute  of  one  of 
the  most  current  of  the  whole  family 
of  proverbs,  that  which  assigns  so 
great  a  value  to  the  premier  pas^  to 
the  first  step,  in  any  enterprise  or 
career  of  life,  so  that  this  once  ac- 
complished, all  the  rest  is  easy,  all 
the  rest  is  done,  ce  liest  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute.  We  will  not  criticise, 
nor  qualify,  nor  except ;  only  this  we 
will  say,  that  many  a  first  step  has 
been  made  that  led  nowhere, — to 
nothing ;  that  a  multitude  of  profes- 
sional and  other  aspirants  would 
allow,  if  they  i*eflectcd  on  it  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  had,  all  their  lives 
long,  at  certain  intervals,  been  making 
first  steps,  and  never  miide  any  other. 
More  glory,  doubtless,  is  due  to  them 
for  having  overcome  so  many  suc- 
cessive ditficulties.  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  who  have  advanced 
to  eminence  in  their  chosen  career, 
would  find  it  hard  to  distinguish,  in 
that  gradual  progress  which  toil  and 
talent  had  together  commanded,  any 
one  first  step,  or  stride,  which  set 
them  going  on  their  prosperous  path, 
any  step  a  jot  more  extraordinary 
than  the  rojst,  or  that  did  more  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  journey 
than  the  first  step  one  makes  in 
walking  from  Edinburgh  to  Lcith. 
They  would  have  as  much  difficulty 
in  describing  the  pjenu'er  pas  which 
Started  thcni  on  the  road  to  fortune, 


as  many  a  good  Christian,  well 
brought  up  from  youth  to  manhood^ 
would  feel  if  called  upon  to  answer  a 
Whitfield  or  a  Wesley,  as  to  the 
precise  day  and  hour  of  his  conver- 
sion. The  truth  is,  we  apprehend, 
that  in  this  popular  proverb,  tw^ 
several  matters*  ai*e  confused  together 
under  one  name,  thus  giving  to  it  a 
greater  force  than  it  should  legiti- 
mately possess ;  the  premier  pas  not 
only  signifies  that  first  step  one 
takes  on  any  of  the  high  ix)ads  which 
conduct  to  wealth  or  honours,  but 
under  the  same  title  is  also  included, 
we  suspect,  those  startling  turns  and 
tricks  of  fortune,  on  which  no  human 
wit  can  calculate,  and  which  raise  a 
man  suddenly  into  some  new  and 
unexpected  j)osition  in  the  world. 
All  kinds  of  fortunate  starting  points 
are  mingled  together  in  one  view, 
and  under  one  title;  and  thus,  the  Jirst 
step  becomes  magnified  into  half  the 
journey,  as  indeed  it  is  sometimes  the 
whole  of  it. 

For  instance — a  Meinherr  Tetten- 
born  was  passing  the  weary,  half- 
employed  houi-s  at  a  merchant's  desk, 
kicking  his  heels,  probably,  on  one  of 
those  tall  uneasy  stools  which,  with 
strange  mockery  of  disproportion,  raise 
the  lowest  functionary  to  the  highest 
footing,  but  which  nevertheless  con- 
tribute to  preserve  the  due  distinc- 
tions of  society,  by  infiicting  all  pos- 
sible discomfort  on  the  elevated  sitter. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  association 
of  ideas  between  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  the  equestrian  position  he 
occasionally  found  it  convenient  to 
assume;  however  that  may  be, 
Meinherr  Tettenbom  suddenly  be- 
thought him,  that  he  would  bestride 
a  high-trotting  horse  instead  of  his 
tall  black  stool.  He  threw  away 
the  pen  for  the  sword.  At  this  time 
all  Europe  was  up  in  arms  against 
Kapolcon ;  so  that,  although  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
he  was  still  but  enli5?tiug  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  in  which  his  own  Ger- 
many was  more  interested  than  any 
other  country.  He  entered,  as  may 
be  supposed,  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers  ;  and,  as  comet,  or  with  some 
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such  title,  you  may  picture  him  at 
the  head  of  a  small  troop  of  horse, 
despatched  for  forage  or  some  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  like  kind.  As  he 
was  thus  conducting  his  little  troop, 
he  spied  **  something  black  '^  lying  in 
a  field  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
cantered  up  to  it.  The  something 
black  was  nothing  less  than  a  small 
park  of  artillery,  sixteen  guns,  which 
the  enemy  had  left  behind  them, 
perhaps  in  some  false  alarm,  or  for 
want  of  horses  to  draw  them,  but 
apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of 
being  captured  by  Meinherr  Tetten- 
bom.  He  order^  up  his  little  troop, 
harnessed  their  horses  to  the  gmis, 
and  rode  back  triumphant  to  the 
camp.  The  Emperor  himself  was 
present.  News  was  speedily  brought 
him  of  the  capture  of  a  park  of  arnl- 
lery,  and  the  illustrious  victor  was 
introduced.  Many  questions  were 
not  asked  of  the  how,  or  the  when, 
or  the  where ;  the  guns  happ^ed  to 
be  particularly  welcome;  the  Em- 
peror took  from  his  own  neck  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  sus- 
pended it  round  the  neck  of  the  for- 
tunate young  soldier,  greeting  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  title  of 
General  Tettenbom!  The  general 
was  a  brave  man,  was  equal  to  his 
new  position,  captured  other  guns  in 
another  manner,  and  rose,  we  will 
not  venture  to  say  how  high  in  the 
Imperial  service. 

Now  this  very  anecdote  we  have 
heard  cited  as  an  example,  illustrat- 
ing the  proverb,  ce  11* est  que  le  premier 
pas^  &c.  Yet  this  finding  something 
black  lying  quietly  in  the  gi*een  fields, 
which  proved  to  be  a  park  of  artil- 
lery waiting  to  be  captured,  cannot 
certainly  be  set  down  amongst  the 
early  steps  of  a  military  career,  is  not 
kuo\^ni  amongst  the  means  or  stages 
of  promotion,  but  is  manifestly  one 
of  those  joyous  caprices  which  For- 
tune occasionally  indulges  in,  fbr 
the  exjircss  purpose,  we  presume, 
that  castlc-buildiug  in  the  air  may 
never  go  quite  out  of  fashion. 

In  a  very  amusing  collection  of 
anecdotes,  entitled.  Fetes  et  Souvenirs 
du  Congrh  de  Vienne^  par  le  Comte 
A.de  la  Garde^  there  is  a  good  story 
told  of  one  of  these  capricious  visita* 
tions  of  Fortune,  which  came, — where 


Fortune  does  not  often  play  her  more 
amiable  tricks, — ^to  a  miserable  poet, 
releasing  him  at  onoe  from  poverty 
and  his  jaded  muse.  We  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  tell  the  story  from 
memory.  We  ought  to  have  pre** 
served  the  book,  if  only  out  of  gntU 
tude — fbr  it  was  the  most  pleasant 
travelling  companion,  the  best  fellow- 
ship fbr  a  diligence  or  a  steam-boaH, 
we  remember  to  have  enconntered. 
But  the  mai^et  price  of  the  small 
paper-bound  volumes  (such  was  tba 
shape  in  which  it  came  to  us)  was 
so  little — it  being  one  of  those  edir 
tions  which  the  journalists  on  the 
Continent  often  print  to  distribnte 
grads  to  the  snbsoribers  to  thdr 
journal— that  no  x>ains  were  taken  lo 
preserve  it.  Very  absnrd  t  We  print 
books  so  cheap,  that  the  book  loses 
half  its  value :  it  is  bought  and  not 
read ;  or  read  once,  and  thrown  asfd«| 
or  destroyed. 

Poor  Dnbois  was  one  of  that  un- 
happy class,  which  we  are  given  to 
tmderstand  is  dying  out  of  Enrops, 
(we  hope  for  the  sake  of  snffeniif 
humanity  that  tUs  is  true) ;  of  that 
class,  which  we  hi  England  used  to 
call  Grub  Street  poets.  Heyfbw^ 
ished  at  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and 
had  been  flourishing  during  the  whola 
of  the  eventfol  penod  that  preceded 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon.  Poor 
Dubois  had  alternately  applauded 
and  satirised  all  parties,  and  written 
songs  fbr  all  sentiments;  but  liad 
extracted  vepf  little  either  of  inraiie 
or  pocket-money  from  any  of  die 
reigning  powers,  whether  republioaa 
or  Imperiai.  He  was  quite  in  despair. 
Stm  young  in  years,  but  with  worn- 
out  rhymes,  he  was  lamenting  one 
day  to  his  sister  his  melancholy  and 
hopeless  fate.  This  damsel  was  hi 
the  service  of  PauUne  the  sister  of 
Napoleon.  ^^  Write  me  a  sonnet^** 
said  she,  ^'  about  Paldine,  and  about 
beauty,  and  let  me  try  what  I  can 
do."  A  beautiful  sonnet,  and  a 
sonnet  about  beauty,  are  two  vefy 
different  things.  Dubois  made  noth-  - 
ing  of  his  task,  but  did  it  out  of  hand: 
his  sister  took  the  sonnet  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  an 
opportunity,  in  her  capacity  offimm9  . 
de  chambre^  of  speaking  to  Pauline 
about  her  brother  the  poet.      She 
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produced  her  sonnet  about  beauty. 
Pauline  did  not  exactly  read  it ;  no 
one  but  the  vriter,  and  a  few  afflicted 
firiends,  anlr  those  heroic  souls  who 
do  things  to  say  they  have  done  them, 
ever  do  read  sonnets ;  but  she  glanced 
her  eye  down  the  rhymes,  and  saw 
her  own  name  in  harmonious  con- 
nexion with  some  very  sweet  epi- 
thets. Therefore  she  asked  what  she 
could  do  for  the  poet  —  what  it 
was  he  wanted  ?  Alas !  every  thing ! 
was  the  prompt  and  candid  reply, 
—  some  little  post,  some  modest  ap- 
pointment. 

Now  it  happened  that  Fouch^  at 
that  time  was  doing  his  best  to  con- 
ciliate the  fail*  Paufine,  who,  with  or 
without  rea&on,  had  shown  a  little 
humour  against  the  minister  of  police. 
He  had  frequently  entreated  her  to 
make  use  of  his  power  in  favour  of 
any  of  her  friends.  "  Well,"  said  the 
good-natured  Pauline,  "  this  Fouch^ 
is  always  plaguing  me  to  ask  for 
something ;  give  rae  my  desk." 

A  lady's  pen  upon  the  smooth  vel- 
lum— you  know  how  fleetly  it  runs, 
and  what  pretty  exaggeration  of 
phrase  must  necessarily  flow  from  it. 
The  style,  the  very  elegance  of  the 
note,  demands  it.  Dubois  was  in  an 
instant,  and  most  charmingly,  con- 
verted into  a  man  of  neglected  genius 
and  unmerited  distress.  What  was  the 
happy  turn  of  expression  is  lost  to 
ns  for  ever ;  but  as  Fouchd  read  the 
note,  he  uudei-stood  that  there  was  a 
man  of  talent  to  be  assisted,  and, 
what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  gal- 
lantry to  Pauline. 

The  next  day  the  minister  rode  forth 
in  state  accompanied  by  four  mounted 
gens-ctarmes.  Following  the  address 
which  had  been  given  him,  he  found 
himself  in  one  of  the  least  inviting 
parts  of  Paris,  far  better  known  to 
his  own  myrmidons  of  police  than  to 
himself.  But,  an'ived  before  the 
enormous  pile  of  building,  which  was 
said  to  enclose  our  poet  amidst  its 
swarm  of  tenants,  he  made  vain 
inquiries  for  Monsieur  Dubois.  At 
last  an  old  crone  came  to  his  assist  • 
ance :  she  remembered  him  ;  she  had 
washed  for  him,  and  had  never  been 
paid.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  for- 
gotten by  all  the  world,  take  care 


there  is  some  one  living  to  whom  you 
ai*c  in  debt. 

Meanwhile  Dubois,  from  his  aerial 
habitation,  had  heard  his  own  name 
pronounced,  and  looking  out  at  win- 
dow caught  sight  of  the  gens-d'armes. 
For  which  of  his  satires  or  libels  ho 
was  to  undergo  the  honour  of  pro- 
secution, he  could  not  divine;  but 
that  his  poetical  efFiisions  were  at 
last  to  bring  him  into  hapless  noto- 
riety, was  the  only  conclusion  he 
could  aiTive  at.  That  he  was  still 
perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as  write 
what  he  would  nobody  read,  was  the 
last  idea  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
poet.  He  would  have  rushed  down 
stairs,  but  steps  were  heard  ascend- 
ing. So  much  furniture  as  a  cup- 
board may  stand  for,  the  bare  walls 
of  his  solitary  room  did  not  dis- 
play. There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  leap  into  what  he  called  his  bed, 
and  hide  beneath  the  blankets,  always 
presuming  they  were  long  enough  to 
cover  both  extremities  at  once.  The 
minister,  undeterred  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  ascent,  and  animated  by  his 
gallantry  towai'ds  Pauline,  continued 
to  mount,  and  at  length  entered  the 
poet's  retreat.  Great  are  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius,  and  lamentable 
the  resources  of  pride  and  poverty, 
thought  Fouchd,  as  he  gently  dreV 
the  blankets  down,  and  discovered 
the  dismayed  Dubois.  Some  con- 
ciliatory words  soon  relieved  him 
of  his  teiTor.  The  awful  visit  of  the 
minister  of  police  had  terminated — 
could  it  be  credited! — in  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast  with  him  next 
morning. 

Judge  if  he  failed  in  his  appoint- 
ment ;  judge  if  he  was  not  suiprised 
beyond  all  measure  of  astonishment, 
when  the  minister  politely  asked  him 
whether  he  would  accept  so  trifling  a 
post  as  that  of  Commissaire-g^neral 
of  Police  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  we 
know  not  how  many  hundreds  of 
francs  per  annum,  with  half-a-jcarV 
salary  in  advance,  and  all  travelling 
expenses  paid.  The  little  condition 
was  added  that  he  must  quit  Paris 
directly,  for  the  post  had  been  too 
long  vacant,  and  there  were  reason.^ 
which  demanded  his  immediate  pre- 
sence at  Elba.  IIow  he  contrived  t<> 
accept  with  any  gi-avity,  without  a 
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broad  grin  npon  his  face,  can  never 
be  known,  lie  would  certainly  have 
bounded  to  the  ceiling ;  but  by  good 
fortune,  or  happy  instinct,  he  had 
convulsively  clasped  his  chair  with 
both  hands,  and  so  anchored  himself 
to  the  ground. 

Off  he  started  the  very  next  day, 
happier  than  Sancho  Panza,  to  the 
government  of  his  island ;  for  his 
post  virtually  constituted  him  the 
governor  of  Elba.  Nor  was  the 
stream  of  his  good  fortune  half  ex- 
hausted. For  immediately  on  his 
aiTival  he  was  appealed  to  for  a  deci- 
sion, between  two  rich  and  rival 
capitalists,  both  desirous  of  under- 
taking to  work  certain  mines  lately 
discovered  in  the  island.  One  offerea 
him  a  lai'ge  share  in  the  future 
profits;  the  other  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money.  Our  governor  de- 
cided for  the  ready  money. 

When  a  gallant  man  renders  a 
service,  he  does  not  run  and  proclaim 
it  immediately.  Fouch^  allowed  a 
few  days  to  transpire  before  he  waited 
on  Pauline.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
appointment  he  had  made ;  he  hoped 
she  was  content  with  the  manner  in 
Vhich  he  had  provided  for  her  client, 
Dubois. 

"  Dubois  I  Dubois  I"  said  the  lady, 
"  I  know  of  no  Dubois." 

The  whole  affair  had  entirely  es- 
caped her  memory.  Fouch^  assisted 
in  recalling  it. 

"  Oh,  true!"  she  said,  **  the  brother 
of  ray  chambennaid ;  well,  did  you 
give  him  any  little  employment? 
What  did  you  make  of  him  ?  " 

Fouche  saw  his  en*or,  bit  his  lips, 
and  let  the  subject  pass. 

That  very  evening  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  recall  Dubois — and 
home  he  came ;  but  *^  with  mon«y  in 
both  pockets" — a  little  capital  of  solid 
francs.  Poet  as  he  was,  the  man  had 
sense  ;  he  did  not  spend,  but  invested 
it,  and  the  revenue  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume the  life  and  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. We  leave  him  prospering,  and 
to  i)ro8per. 

It  is  said,  that  Fouch^  did  all  he 
could  to  keep  this  story  secret.  But 
Pauline  discovered  the  truth,  and  was 
malicious  enough  to  disclose  it  to 
Napoleon,  who  more  than  once 
jcstQd  his  minister  on  his  governor  of 
Elba. 


There  is  a  sort  of  premier  pas  known^ 
we  believe,  amongst  gamesters— at 
least  trusted  to  very  implicitly,  we 
remember,  amongst  aenoolboy  game- 
sters— that  which  commences  a  run  of 
good  luck.  When  the  cards,  or  the 
dice,  have  been  cruelly  against  us,  if 
the  tide  once  turn,  it  wiU  now  steadily 
for  some  time  in  its  new  and  happier 
direction.  In  the  palace  of  a  certain 
Russian  prince,  whoso  name  of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  remember,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  names  you  do  not  think 
of  attempting  to  pronounce  even  to 
yourself— you  look  at  it  merely,  and 
use  it  as  the  Chinese  their  more 
learned  combinations  of  characters, 
where  they  pass  at  once  from  the  vis- 
ible sign  to  the  idea,  without  any  inter- 
mediate oral  stage.  In  the  palace  of 
this  pritice,  you  are  surprised  to  sec 
in  the  most  splendid  of  its  splendid 
suite  of  apartments,  suspended  behind 
a  glass  case — a  set  of  harness !— com- 
mon harness  for  a  Qonplo  of  coach 
horses,  such  as  you  may  ^ee  in  any 
gentleman^s  stable.  Of  course,  it 
attracts  more  attention  than  all  the 
pictures,  and  statues,  and  marble 
tables  with  their  porphyry  vases  and 
gold  clocks. 

**  The  thinff  yon  know  ib  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Bat  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there !  ^ 

You  inquire,  and  are  told  the  follow- 
ing story. 

The  Prince  of was  one 

night  led  into  deep  and  desperate  pUiy. 
He  had  staked  estate  after  estate,  and 
lost  them ;  he  had  staked  his  plate, 
his  pictnres,  his  jewels,  the  furniture 
of  his  house,  and  lost  them ;  his  man- 
sion itself,  and  lost  it.  The  luck 
would  not  turn.  His  carriage  and 
horses  had  been  long  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door,  he  staked  them  and  lost  1 
He  had  nothing  more ;  he  threw  up 
the  window,  and  leant  out  of  it  in  utter 
despair.  Thei-e  stood  his  carriage  and 
horses,  the  subject  of  his  last  wager. 
He  had  now  nothing  left.  Yes !  There 
was  the  harness!  Nothing  had  been 
said  of  the  harness.  The  carriage  and 
the  h<Mrges  were  lost,  but  not  the  har- 
ness. His  opponent  agreed  to  this 
interpi'etAtion  of  the  wager.  They 
played  for  the  harness.  He  won ! 
They  played  ibr  the  carriage  and 
horses, — ^he  won.  They  played  for  the 
palace,  for  the  plate,  the  pictures,  the 
furniture, — ^he  won.   They  played  for 
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estate  after  estate, — ^he  still  won.  He 
won  all  back  again,  and  rose  from  that 
table  the  same  rich  man  he  bad  sat 
down  to  it.  Had  he  not  good  reason 
to  suspend  that  harness  in  his  very 
best  saloon  ? 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  9^  first  step 
most  fortunately  adverse^  in  whose 
failnre  there  is  salvation.  There  ai-e 
some  well-known  instances  where 
wealthy  young  noblemen  have  been 
rescued  from  the  pernicious  habit  of 
gaming  by  a  first  loss,  which,  though 
it  partly  crippled  them,  sent  them  back 
from  what  might  otherwise  have 
proved  the  road  to  utter  ruin.  When  a 
man  would  tamper  with  any  species 
of  vice,  a  happy  misadventure, 
thoroughly  disgusting  him  with  his 
experiment,  is  the  most  precious  lesson 
he  can  receive.  In  the  collection  of 
anecdotes  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
there  was  one  of  this  kind  which  stinick 
US  very  forcibly.  It  is  an  admii*able 
instance  of  the  hiter  bit ;  but  here  the 
young  man  who  wished  to  be  nibbling 
at  roguery,  (who  in  this  instance  hap- 
pens also  to  be  a  Russian  nobleman,) 
got  so  excellent  and  so  salutary  a 
lesson,  that  we  almost  forgive  the 
old  and  consummate  rogue  who  gave 
it. 

The  fii-st  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
collected  together  all  manner  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  — all  who  could  in  any 
way  contribute  to  pleasure,  which 
seemed  the  great  object  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  for  balls,  fT^es,  concerts,  parties 
of  every  description  were  following  in 
endless  succession-,  till  one  fine  morn- 
ing news  came  that  the  lion  was  loose 
again.  Napoleon  had  broke  from 
Elba — and  every  one  scampered  to 
his  own  home.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
a  clever  Jew  and  a  rich,  who,  being 
veiy  magnificently  apparelled,  and 
having  that  to  lend  which  many  de- 
sired to  borrow,  had  found  no  difficulty 
in  edging  himself  amongst  the  gran- 
dees of  the  society.  Tliis  man  wore 
UT)on  his  finger  a  superb  diamond  ring. 

The  Count  of was  struck 

with  admiration  at  it,  and  as  a  matter 
of  pure  curiosity,  inquired  what  might 
be  the  value  of  so  magnificent  a  stone. 
The  Hebrewgentleman,  with  the  most 
charming  candour  in  the  world,  con- 
fessed it  was  not  a  stone — it  was 
merely  an  imitation.  A  real  diamond 
of  the  same  magnitude,  he  said,  would 


indeed  be  of  great  value,  but  this» 
although  a  very  clever  imitation,  and 
as  such  highly  prized  by  himself,  was 
nothing  better  than  paste.  The  Count 
requested  to  look  at  it  closer,  to  take 
it  in  his  hand  and  examine  it;  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  pi*ecious  stones ;  he  protested 
that  it  was  a  i-eal  diamond.  The 
Hebrew  smiled  a  courteous  denlaL 
The  Count  grew  interested  in  the 
question,  and  asked  permission  to 
show  it  to  a  friend.  This  was  granted 
without  hesitation,  and  the  Connt 
carried  the  ring  to  a  jeweller,  whose 
opinion  upon  such  a  matter  he  knew 
must  be  decisive.  Was  it  a  diamond 
or  not  ?  It  was  a  diamond,  said  the 
jeweller,  and  of  the  very  pimjst  water. 
Had  he  any  doubt  of  it  ?  None  at  all. 
Would  he  purchase  it?  Why  — 
humph — he  could  not  pretend  to  give 
the  full  value  for  such  a  stone — it 
might  lie  on  his  hands  for  some  time 
— he  would  give  80,000  rubles  for  it. 
You  will  give  80,000  rubles  for  this 
ring?  I  will,  said  the  jeweller.  At 
that  moment,  the  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness  and  of  trickery  entered  into  the 
soul  of  the  young  nobleman.  Back 
he  went  to  his  Hebrew  acquaintance, 
whom  he  found  seated  at  the  whist 
table.  Restoring  him  the  ring,  he 
said  that  he  was  more  persuaded  than 
ever  that  it  was  a  real  diamond,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  50,000  rubles 
for  it  on  the  spot.  (A  pretty  profit, 
he  thought,  of  30,000  rubles.)  The 
Jew,  quietly  replacing  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  protested  he  would  by  no 
means  rob  the  gentleman,  as  he  knew 
that  it  wtis  not  a  diamond.  The  Count 
urged  the  matter.  At  length,  after 
much  insistauce  on  the  one  part,  and 
reluctance  on  the  other,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ring  appealed  to  his  partners  in 
the  game  of  whist.  **  Yon  see,  gentle- 
man,^* said  he,  *'  how  it  is — the  Count 
is  so  confident  in  his  connoisseurship 
that  he  insists  upon  giving  me  50,000 
rnbles  for  my  ring,  which  I  declare  to 
be  paste."  **  And  I  declare  it  to  be 
a  diamond,"  said  the  Count,  "  and, 
taking  all  risk  upon  myself,  will  give 
you  50,000  rubles  for  it."  The  bargain 
was  concluded,  and  the  ring  and  the 
money  changed  hands. 

The  Count  flew  to  the  jeweller. 
"  Here  is  the  ring — let  me  have  the 
80,000  rubles."    '* For  this!  Pooh!  it 
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is  paste— not  worth  bo  many  sous- 
worth  nothing." 

The  Jewh^  two  rings  exactly  alike, 
with  the  little  difference,  that  in  the 
one  was  a  real  stone,  in  the  other  an 
imitation.  By  dexterously  chaneinff 
the  one  for  the  other,  he  had  oontnved 
to  give  this  beneficial  lesson  to  the 
young  nobleman,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  prevented  him,  for  ever  after, 
from  entering  the  list  with  sharpers, 
or  trying  by  unworthy  means  to  over- 
reach his  neighbours. 

But  to  return  to  what  is  more  gene- 
rally alluded  to  as  the  premier  pas — 
that  first  success  which  starts  the  as- 
pirant on  his  road  to  fortune  or  to 
fame.  It  is  the  barrister  and  the  phy- 
sician who,  amongst  all  professional 
men,  have  most  frequently  to  record 
some  happy  chance  or  adventure  that 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  industry ;  and  of  the  fl»t 
brief,  or  of  the  first  patient,  the  hfa- 
tory  is  not  unfrequently  told  with  sin- 
gular delight.  The  story  we  have  to 
tell,  and  to  which  the  above  remarics 


and  aneedotes  may  be  oonaidefed  bf 
the  reader,  if  he  will,  as  a  sort  of  pie* 
amble,  regards  the  Jtrst  patient  of  <iiie 
who,  commencing  under  great  diflSenl* 
ties,  rose  ultimately  to  the  head  of  hit 
profession.  It  belongs  to  both  those 
dasses  which,  we  obs^ved  in  the  com- 
mencement, are  often  mingled  indis- 
crfminately  together.  It  has  in  it 
something  of  the  marvellous,  and  yet 
afforded  but  a  fair  opening  to  genidna 
talent ;  it  was  a  first  step  which  the 
foiries  presided  over,  and  yet  it  wu  a 
step  on  the  firm  earth,  and  the  first  ot 
a  series  which  only  true  genius  and 
worth  could  have  completed.  We 
are  fortunate  here  in  having  the  words 
beibre  us  of  the  French  author  from 
whom*we  quote,  and  we  have  but  fee 
render  the  anecdote — biography,  or 
romance,  whichever  it  may  be-->ln 
whatever  of  the  lively  style  of  M» 
Felix  Toumachon  our  pen  can  catch, 
or,  under  the  necessity  we  are  t» 
abridge,  we  can  hope  to  transfer  ta 
our  pages. 


ZBB  FnST  PATIJCNT. 


.  .  .  lie  was  not  then  the  great 
doctor  that  you  know  him  now.  At 
that  time  he  was  neither  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  norprofessor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  Hardly  was  he 
known  to  some  few  companions  of  his 
studies.  The  horses  that  drew  his 
carriage  were  not  then  bom ;  the  pole 
of  bis  landau  was  flourishing  green  in 
the  forest. 

He  had  obtained  his  title  of  physi- 
cian, and  lived  in  a  poor  garret — as 
one  says — as  if  there  were  any  garrets 
that  are  rich  ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
miserable  result,  to  have  his  painted 
bed-stead,  his  table  of  sham  maho- 
gany, two  chairs  wretchedly  stuffed, 
and  his  books — ^what  efforts  had  it  not 
cost  him ! 

He  was  so  poor ! 

Have  you  ever  known  any  of  these 
indefatigable  young  students,  bom  in 
the  humblest  ranks,  who  spend  upon 
their  arid  labour  their  ten,  their  twenty 
best  years  of  life,  without  a  thought 
or  a  care  for  the  pleasures  of  their  age 
or  the  passing  day  ? — ^youthful  stoics 
who  march  with  firm  step,  and  alone, 


towards  an  end  which,  alas  I  all  do  not 
attain  I 

Ton  have  wept  at  that  old  drams^ 
that  old  eternal  scene  which  is  le* 
counted  every  day — ^yet  not  so  old.  It 
is  r«iewed  also  every  day : — ^the  iMoe 
chamber,  no  better  than  a  loft--the 
traokle-bed — the  broken  pitcher — i^ 
heap  of  straw — the  sentioaental  litho-f 
graphist  will  not  forget  the  gutterioig 
oandle  stuck  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
Thus  much  for  the  accessories,  then 
for  the  persons  of  the  scene ;  a  w<Hrk- 
man,  the  father  who  expects  to  die 
in  the  hospital— ^lis  four  children — 
always  four — who  have  not  broken 
their  fiist  that  day — and  the  mother 
is  lymg-in  with  her  fifth — and  it  is 
winter,  for  these  poor  people  choose 
winter  always  for  their  lying-in. 

Oh !  all  this  is  very  true  and  piteous 
— ^I  weep  with  you  at  the  cry  of  those 
Buffisring  children — at  the  sobs  of  theur 
mother.  Yet  there  is  another  po- 
verty which  you  know  not,  which  it 
is  never  intended  that  you  should 
know.  A  silent  poverty  that  goes 
dressed  in  its  black  coat,  polished,  it 
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is  true,  where  polish  should  not  come, 
and  with  a  slaty  hue— produced  by 
the  frequent  application  of  ink  to  its 
threadbare  surface.  It  is  a  courageous 
poverty  which  resists  all  aid^-even 
from  that  fictitious  fund,  a  debt 
— which  dresses  itself  as  you  would 
di'ess,  if  your  coat  were  ten  yeare  old 
— which  invites  no  sympathy — which 
may  be  seen  in  the  sombre  evening 
stopping  a  moment  before  the  baker's 
shop,  or  the  wired  windows  of  the 
money-changer,  but  passing  on  again 
without  a  sigh  heard.  Oh,  this  po- 
verty in  a  black  coat !  And  then  it 
enters  into  its  cold  and  solitary  cham- 
ber, without  even  the  sad  consolation 
of  weeping  with  another.  No  Lady 
Bountiful  comes  here.  In  the  picture 
just  now  described,  she  would  be  seen 
in  the  background,  entering  in  at  the 
door,  her  iservant  behind  loaded  with 
raiment  and  provisions.  What  should 
she  here?  What  brings  you  here, 
madam  ?  Who  could  have  sent  you 
here  ?  We  are  rich !  If  we  were  poor 
should  we  not  sell  these  books  ? — all 
these  books  are  ours;  madam,  we 
want  nothing.  Cany  your  amiable 
charity  elsewhere. 

Our  youugdoctor had  installed  him- 
self in  the  fifth  floor  of  that  historic 
street,  La  Cloitre- Saint- Mery^ — a 
quarter  of  the  town,  poor,  disinherited, 
sad  as  himself.  Where  else,  indeed, 
could  he  have  carried  his  mutilated 
furniture, — which  in  other  quarters 
would  have  only  excited  distrust? 
There  was  he  waiting  for  fortune — 
not,  be  it  understood,  in  his  bed,  but 
following  science  laboriously,  uninter- 
ruptedly. His  life  was  so  retired — so 
modest — so  silent,  that  hardly  was  he 
known  in  the  house.     On  the  dav  of 

» 

his  arrival,  he  had  said  to  the  porter, 
or  rather  porteress,  "  Madam,  I  am 
a  doctor — if  any  one  should  want  me." 
This  was  all  the  publicity  of  the  new 
doctor — his  sole  announcement,  his 
onlv  advertisement.  As  his  fellow 
lodgers  could  gather  nothing  of  him 
to  gratify  or  excite  curiosity — as  his 
unfre(iuented  door  was  always  strictly 
closed,  they  soon  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  about  him.  His  name 
even  was  forgotten ;  they  simply 
called  him  the  doctor — and  with  this 
title  our  readers  also  must  be  con- 
tented, unless  their   ohh   ingenuity 


should  enable  them  to  discover 
another. 

One  night  our  doctor  heard  onac- 
customed  noises  in  the  house,  doors 
slamming,  people  walking  to  and  fro. 
Presently  some  one  knocked  at  bis 
door — verily  at  his  door.  What  was 
it  ?  Was  the  patient  come  at  last — 
that  first  patient,  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected? He  was  dressed  in  an  instant. 

"The  Countess  is  dying!"  some 
one  cried  tlu-ongh  the  door.  "  Come 
directly!" 

He  was  at  her  bedside  in  a  minute. 

The  Countess !  Such  was  the  title 
given  in  derision  to  precisely  the  poor- 
est and  most  miserable  old  woman  in 
the  house.  She  had  been  at  one 
period  of  her  life  in  the  seiTicc  of  a 
noble  family  as  femme-de'chambre  ; 
and  as  a  woman  who  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  gi'eat  world,  she  held  un- 
qualified strangers  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
kept  herself  to  herself.  This  had  pro- 
cured her  the  ill-will  and  ill-opinion 
of  several  other  old  crones  inhabiting 
the  same  house,  who  made  her  the 
subject  of  their  perpetual  scandal. 
Without  doubt,  she  had  poisoned  her 
last  master,  and  could  not  look  a 
Christian  in  the  face  ;  or  at  very 
least  she  had  i-obbed  him.  Did  you 
ask  for  proofs  ?  She  had  a  treasure 
stitched  into  a  mattress.  But  she  was 
nearly  dying  with  hunger?  Yes — 
the  niggard !  She  star\xd  herself,  she 
could  not  spend  her  treasure. 

Monstrous  inventions !  The  poverty 
of  the  Countess,  as  they  called  her  in 
mockery,  was  complete.  Niggard  she 
was,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  so,  in 
order  to  subsist  on  the  little  annuity 
she  had  contrived,  in  the  days  of  her 
service,  to  scrape  together.  For  the 
rest,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  disguise 
the  truth,  the  Comitcss  was  by 
no  means  an  amiable  person  —  bitter 
and  selfish,  hostile  to  all  the  world,  as 
venomous  as  her  detractors,  and  with- 
out pity  for  others,  as  those  so  often 
are  who  have  suffered  much  themselves. 

She  was  now  stretched  motionle^ 
on  her  bed.  The  old  crones  had  come 
about  her  less  from  humanity  than  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  her  rlen^  the 
access  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
strictly  defended.  She  held  in  her 
left  band  a  small  packet  wrapped  up 
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in  half  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
she  clutched  convulsively.  It  was 
the  tre^rcy  they  all  exclaimed. 

Her  case  was  a  gi'ave  one — a  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  The  doctor  bled 
her,  and  then  wrote  his  prescription 
— his  fii-st !  Tlie  bleeding  brought 
the  Countess  to  herself.  When  she 
heard  him  tell  one  of  the  bystanders 
to  go  to  the  chemist  and  get  the 
potion, — 

"Potion!"  she  exclaimed,  laying 
hold  of  the  paper,  "  I  want  no  potion 
— I  am  not  ill.  Do  3'ou  think  I  have 
money  to  pay  for  your  drugs?  GrO 
away ! — all  of  you — go !" 

She  crumpled  the  pi*escription  in  her 
hand,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  on 
the  floor,  when  something  in  the 
paper  apparently  arrested  her.  She 
read  the  prescription,  and,  turning  to 
the  doctor  with  a  manner  quite 
changed  and  subdued,  asked  how 
much  it  would  cost?  She  then  opened 
the  little  packet  she  had  held  till  then 
so  jealously  in  her  hand.  All  the  old 
crones  stretched  forward.  A  few 
franc- pieces  and  some  great  sons  were 
all  the  treasure  it  contained. 

That  first  client,  so  long  looked  for, 
was  come  at  last.  Our  doctor  had  his 
patient — that  first  patient  whom  one 
pets  and  caresses,  to  whom  one  is 
nurse  as  well  as  physician.  No  un- 
certain diagnostics  Uiere — no  retarded 
visits,  no  hasty  prescriptions.  H  tMs 
one  die,  it  is  verily  his  fault.  He  de- 
voted himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
old  woman.  Certainly  the  fees  would 
not  be  very  brilliant,  nor  would  the 
cure  spread  his  reputation  very  wide- 
ly. He  thought  not  of  this — ^bnt  save 
her  he  must  I  He  absolutely  loved  this 
imamiable  Countess.  He  assembled 
the  ban  ei  arrtkre-ban  of  science,  and 
armed  himsoif  cap-a  pie  in  knowledge 
for  her  defence. 

The  object  of  all  this  solicitude 
received  his  attentions,  however,  with 
an  increasing  ill-humour,  for  each 
fresh  medicine  made  a  fresh  de- 
mand upon  her  purse.  "  How  long 
will  this  last  ?  "  she  said  one  day ;  "  I 
must  go  out — I  have  no  more  money 
— I  must  go  out  this  very  day." 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,"  began 
the  Doctor. 

"  Not  disturb  myself  1"  she  inter- 
rupted ;  "  easy  to  say !  Instead  of 
giving  me  these  di'inks  and  dranghts, 


give  me  sometMng  that  will  put  a  little 
strength  into  me— for  I  must  go  out." 

"  Listen  to  me !  remain  tranquil  a 

few  days" She  turned  ronnd  from 

him  with  impatience. 

"  To  leave  your  chamber  now 
would  be  to  expose  your  life.  Give 
me  but  four  days ;  and  if  you  have  no 
more  money,  I  will  diargo  myself  with 
the  medicines." 

*'  You ! "  cried  the  Countess,  looking 
up  with  astonishment. 

"  And  why  not  me?"  said  the 
young  Doctor.  "You  shall  return  it 
to  me  some  time — ^when  you  will." 

"  You  1  who  have  not  often  a  din- 
ner for  yourself!" 

"  Who  says  that  ?"  asked  the  Doc- 
tor, blushing  Involnntarily. 

*'  All  the  house  says  it." 

"  Miserable  stuff  1"  he  replied; 
"  will  you  accept  what  I  offer?  If  I 
promise,  you  may  be  sure  I  can  per- 
form." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  at  length  consented  ta 
accept  his  offer  and  take  his  remedies. 

The  young  Doctor  hastened  to  his 
chamber,  shut  fast  the  door,  and  look- 
ed ronnd  him,  with  his  arms  folded — 
"  What  is  there  hero,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  can  sell?" 

What  he  found  to  sell  I  do  not 
know.  Enough  that  he  supplied  the 
Countess  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure her  the  necessary  medicines,  and 
to  relieve  her  from  care  as  to  the  wants 
of  life  for  some  short  time.  The  case 
proceeded  fovonrably. 

At  night,  as  he  was  rettuming  fW>m 
one  of  uose  solitary  walks  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  exhale  his  sad- 
ness, and  also  to  gather  fresh  resola- 
tion  for  the  struggle  he  had  under- 
taken with  destiny,  and  was  slowly 
mounting  the  long,  dark,  dilapidated 
staircase  that  led  up  to  that  fifth  floor 
on  which  he  resided,  he  stumbled  over . 
some  obstacle,  and,  on  looking  closer^ 
found  it  was  the  body  of  a  womiUi 
lying  outstretched  npon  the  stairs.  It 
was  the  Countess.  In  spite  of  soli- 
citations and  her  own  promise,  she  had 
gone  out ;  but  her  strength  had  failed 
her.  She  had  fallen,  and  now  lay  in- 
sensible. 

Our  young  Doctor,  braving  all  ma- 
licious interpretations,  carried  her  to 
his.  own  room,  which  was  the  nqareat 
place  of  refbge,  and  there,  by  the  aid 
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of  some  cordials  be  administered,  re- 
stored her  to  her  senses.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  looked  around  her,  and  un- 
derstanding in  whose  room  abe  was, 
she  said,  with  a  scrutinising  air,  **  You 
are  miserably  lodged  here."  It  was 
the  only  observation  his  amiable  pa- 
tient made,  and  she  repeated  it  several 
times — "  You  must  be  miserably  off." 
Even  when  she  had  rcturaed  to  her 
own  room,  and  he  had  left  her  for  the 
night,  she  still  said  nothing  but — 
"  You  are  miserably  lodged !" 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Doc- 
tor visited  his  patient — and  you  may 
be  sure  his  visit  was  an  early  one — to 
his  sui*prise,  she  was  on  foot,  with 
sleeves  tucked  up,  sweeping,  dusting, 
and  putting  to  rights  her  little  abode 
He  was  astonished.  The  shock  which 
she  had  received  the  day  before,  in- 
stead of  injuring  her,  had  apparently 
aided  in  her  restoration.  She  was 
quite  gay. 

"  You  are  resolved  to  kill  your- 
self, then  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

*'  I  was  never  better  in  my  life," 
she  answered, 

"  Do  not  be  too  confident,"  was  his 
reply.  "  You  must  keep  your  room 
two  or  three  days ;  and  this  time," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  **  I  shall  keep 
guard  over  yon  myself." 

The  Countess  consented  with  a  most 
childlike  docility.  She  would  do  what 
he  pleased ;  only  yesterday  she  was 
obliged  to  go  out — it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  There  was  so  much  gen- 
tleness in  her  altered  manner,  that 
the  Doctor  was  disposed  to  regard 
this  as  an  alarming  symptom  in  her 
case. 

However,  it  was  not  so.  Her 
health,  <lay  by  day,  improved,  and 
the  relation  between  the  patient  and 
her  medical  attendant  became  more 
amicable.  She  proposed,  by  way  of  some 
return,  to  assist  him  in  his  bachelor 
housekeeping.  It  would  give  her  no 
trouble.  An  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  at  his  lectures,  some  of 
which  he  still  followed ;,  and  then  she 
could  cook,  and  she  could  mend. 
These  offers  the  young  Doctor  declined 
with  a  sort  of  alarm.  Who  but  him- 
self could  readjust  those  habiliments, 
whose  strong  and  whose  weak  points 
he  so  very  well  knew?  What  needle 
could,  on  this  ground,  be  half  bo  Ml- 
fol  as  his  own?  And  cookiogl  Cook- 


ing with  him !  Cook  what  ?  On  what? 
In  what?  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Countess  insisted ;  he  would  %ear  of 
no  Buch  thing.  He  kept  his  poverty 
Teiled — it  wae  his  sacred  territory. 

Some  few  days  after  the  Countesses 
health  might  be  said  to  be  quite  re- 
established, our  yoong  Doctor,  on  en- 
tering his  room,  was  surprised  to  see 
a  letter  lying  on  his  table.  Corre- 
spondence, for  the  mere  sake  of  letter- 
writing,  he  had  quite  foregone  as  a 
pure  waste  of  time ;  and  he  had  no 
relatives  who  interested  themselves  in 
his  fate,  or  who  could  have  any  thing 
to  communicate.  Nevertheless,  there 
the  letter  was,  address^  duly  to  him- 
self. He  looked  at  it  with  an  uncom- 
fortable foreboding,  assured  that  it 
must  bring  him  some  new  care,  or  re- 
port some  strange  disaster. 

He  sat  down,  and  tore  open  the  en- 
velope. He  bounded  from  his  seat 
again  with  surprise — ^the  letter  en- 
closed fifteen  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  1  It  is  no  fairy  tale,  but  simple 
history ;  fifteen  good  notes  of  one 
thousand  francs  each. 

Inside  the  envelope  was  written : — 
"  This  treasure  belongs  to  you  as  your 
property.  Use  it  without  scruple. 
The  hand  that  transmits  it  does  but 
accomplish  a  legitimate  restitution. 
May  the  gifts  of  Fortune  conduct  you 
to  the  Temple  of  Happiness  I "  There 
was  no  signature. 

^^  Why,  it  is  a  dream,  a  hallucina- 
tion. Am  I  growing  light-headed?" 
said  the  Doctor.  But  no — ^it  was  no 
dream ;  there  they  were — before  him 
— on  the  little  table — those  fifteen  mi- 
raculous pieces  of  paper.  He  turned 
his  head  away  from  them ;  but  when 
he  looked  again,  there  they  were — in 
the  same  place — ^in  the  same  order — 
motionless.  I  leave  you  to  guess  his 
agitation  and  his  many  mingled  emo- 
tions. From  whom  could  this  god- 
send have  oome?  He  read  and  re- 
read, and  turned  the  letter  in  every 
direction.  He  racked  his  brain  to  no 
purpose  to  discover  his  anonymous 
benefactor.  He  knew,  and  was 
known  to,  scarcely  any  one.  He 
strode  about  his  chamber — as  well  as 
he  could  stride  in  it — ^inventing  the 
wildest  suppositions,  which  were  re- 
jected as  soon  as  made.  Suddenly  he 
stopped — struck  his  forehead  as  a  new 
thoiij^t  occurred  to  hinH-^^  Bah  I "  he 
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cried ;  * '  absurd  1^—  impossible  I —  and 
3'et 7  " 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  tho  door  of 
the  Countess.  He  pansed  a  moment 
before  he  knocked.  There  was  from 
the  landing-place  a  window  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  old  woman's 
apartment ;  and  if  her  window-cnrtain 
happened  to  be  drawn  aside,  which, 
however,  was  rarely  the  case,  it  was 
easy  to  see  from  it  into  her  room.  On 
the  present  occasion,  not  only  was  the 
curtain  drawn  aside,  but  her  window 
was  open,  and  the  Doctor  oonld  see 
this  fairy,  accused  of  limshing  bank- 
notes of  a  thousand  francs,  kneeling 
before  a  wretched  stove,  striving  with 
her  feeble  breath  to  rekindle  a  few  bits 
of  charcoal,  on  which  there  stood  some 
indescribable  culinary  vessel,  oon* 
taining  an  odious  sort  of  porridge,  at 
once  her  dinner  and  her  breakfast  1 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head— it 
could  not  be  the  Countess.  Yet,  com* 
pletcly  to  satisfy  himself,  he  entered. 
She  gave  him  her  ordinary  weksorae, 
neither  more  nor  less — talked,  as  usual, 
of  her  former  masters,  of  the  dreadful 
price  of  bread,  and  the  wicked  scandal 
of  her  neighbours.  But  what  most 
completely  set  all  suspicion  at  rest 
was  the  manner  in  whidishe  spoke  of 
the  debt  which  she  owed  him.  *^  I 
cannot  yet  repay  you  what  you  ad- 
vanced for  my  medicines^**  she  said, 
with  all  the  natural  embarrassment  of 
an  honest  debtor  speaking  to  a  cre- 
ditor. "  You  will  be  wanting  it,  per- 
haps. Now  don't  be  angry  at  what  I 
say — one  is  always  in  want  of  one's 
little  money.  In  a  few  da3r8  I  will  tiy 
and  give  you  at  least  something  on 
account." 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  he 
was  alone :  *^  I  can  make  nothing  of 
it.  Away  with  all  guesses  1"  He 
resolved  to  profit  by  tl^  good  fortune, 
be  the  giver  whom  it  mi^t.  And  he 
hoped  so  to  manage  matters,  that  if, 
at  a  future  day,  an  opportunity  for  its 
restoration  should  occur,  he  should  be 
able  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

He  was  soon  installed  in  a  more 
convenient  apartment,  better  fiimish- 
ed,  and  supplied,  above  ail,  with  amore 
abundant  library.  The  young  Doctor 
was  radiant  with  hope.  Yet  he  did 
not  quit  his  old  quarter  of  the  town. 
It  need  not  be  said  tiiat  be  tookformal 
leave  of  his  first  patient  the  OonntQflfi. 


From  this  time  every  thfaig  proeper- 
ed  with  him.  As  it  eenerally  hap- 
pens, the  firat  difficulty  conqu^^ed, 
every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wish.  It 
ia  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel  which 
costs  so  much ;  once  out  of  the  ruti 
and  the  carriage  rolls.  By  degrees  % 
little  chrcle  c^  clienta  was  formed, 
which  augmented  necessarily  every 
day.  His  name  began  to  spread.  Even 
from  hie  old  residence,  where  he  led  so 
solitary  a  lifs,  the  reputation  bad  fol- 
lowed him  of  a  severe  and  laborioua 
student,  and  the  cure  of  the  Countess 
was  a  known  proof  of  his  skill. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  profes- 
sion, he  now  divided  his  day  into  two 
portions ;  the  morning  he  devoted  to 
his  visits,  the  afternoon  to  the  recepr 
tion  of  his  patients.  Returning  to  ms 
home  one  day  a  little,  before  the  accus- 
tomed hour,  he  perceived  a  crowd  of 
persons  collected  in  the  street  through 
which  he  was  passing.  Perhaps  scnne 
accident  had  happened,  and  his  pre* 
sence  might  be  useful.  He  made  his 
way,  therefore,  through  the  crowd. 
Yet  he  nowhere  discovered  apy  ob- 
ject whidi  could  have  collected  it.  He 
was  merely  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  groups  engaged  in  earnest  yet  sub- 
dual conversation.  The  greater  part 
were  women,  «)d  both  men  and  wo- 
men were  generally  of  a  mature  age, 
and  of  that  sort  of  physiognomy  whicii 
one  can  only  describe  as  oc/^^— faces 
ready  made  for  the  pencil  of  the  ca- 
ricaturist. The  Doctor,  who  had  no 
idle  time,  was  about  to  make  his  es- 
cape, when  a  general  movement  tocA 
place  in  the  crowd,  and  he  found  him- 
self borne  along  irresistibly  with  the 
rest  through  a  large  door,  which  it 
seemed  had  Just  opened,  into  a  spa- 
dons  hall  or  amphitheatre.  At  the  up- 
per end  was  a  stage ;  on  the  stage  a 
lai^«  Bferangely-^uhioned  wheel  was 
pfaMed ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  wheel 
stood  a  little  child,  dressed  in  a  sky- 
bine  tunic,  with  a  red  gurdle  round  its 
waist,  its  hair  curled  and  lying  upon 
its  shoulders,  and  a  bandage  across  its 
eyes.  The  wheel  and  the  child  formed 
together  a  sort  of  mythological  repre- 
sentation of  FOTtune.  They  were 
drawing  the  lottery. 

After  amusing  himself  for  sometime 
with  Ae  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  the 
Doctor  began  to  make  serious  efl^Mts 
to  eztitafeB  himself.    As  he  mm 
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threading  bis  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  looking  this  way  and  that  to  de- 
tect the  easiest  mode  of  egress,  he  saw, 
underneath  a  small  gallery  at  the  side 
of  the  amphitheatre,  in  a  place  which 
seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the  more  fa- 
voured or  more  constant  worshippers 
in  that  temple  of  Fortune,  a  face,  the 
last  he  should  have  expected  to  find 
there.  It  was  no  other  than  the 
Countess.  She  was  seated  there  with 
all  the  gravity  in  the  world,  inclining 
with  a  courteous  attention  to  an  old 
man  with  gray  haire  and  smooth 
brown  coat,  whowas  veiy  deferentially 
addressing  her. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the 
throng,  and  returned  to  his  own  house, 
this  appearance  of  the  Countess  re- 
curred very  forcibly  to  his  mind. 
"  After  all,"  thought  he,  "  it  was  the 
Countess ! — it  was  none  but  she  who 
sent  those  notes."  The  enigma  was 
solved.  He  had  made  his  fortune  in 
the  lottery,  and  without  knoAving  it. 
He  determined  to  visit  his  old  patient 
the  next  morning. 

That  very  evening,  however,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  same  old  gentleman 
In  brown  coat  and  gi*ay  hairs,  who  was 
seen  speaking  to  her  at  the  lottery. 
He  came  with  a  rueful  face,  request- 
ing him  to  visit  immediately  Madame 

,  giving  the  Countess  her  right 

name,  which  it  is  now  too  late  in  our 
story  to  introduce.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  some  previous 
time,  the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  that 
day  bitterly  disappointed  her  hopes. 
vShe  had  been  earned  home  insensible. 
The  Doctor  hastened  to  her.  It  was 
too  late.  She  had  been  again  attack- 
ed by  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
this  time  had  proved  fatal. 

There  appeared  no  hopes  of  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  enigma. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  same  old  gentleman, 
as  he  stood  moralising  by  his  side, 
*'  the  same  luck  never  cx)me8  twice — 
she  should  have  tried  other  numbers." 

Tlie  Doctor  saw  immediately  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  deceased.  He  question- 
ed him.  There  was  a  look  of  signifi- 
cance, which  betrayed  plainly  that  he 
hnew  all.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  those 
who  eauji  thi4r  subsistence  by  writing 
Icttcrji  for  those  who  are  deficient  in 
the  skill  of  penmanship  or  epistolary 
composition.    He  had  written  the  very 


letter  itself;  to  his  pen  was  owing 
that  sort  of  copy -hook  phrase, 
**  May  the  gifts  of  Fortune  conduct  to 
the  Temple  of  Happiness ! "  The 
Doctor  had  in  truth,  as  he  often  said 
when  alluding  to  the  subject,  made  his 
fortune  in  the  lottery. 

We  wish  we  could  leave  the  story 
here,  and  let  the  reader  suppose  that 
gratitude  alone  had  induced  the  old 
woman  to  act  so  generous  a  part.  But 
the  whole  truth  should  be  honestly 
told.  There  was  a  mixture  of  super- 
stition in  the  case.  It  was  his  number 
that  had  won  the  prize,  and  she  con- 
sidered it,  as  expressed  in  the  letter 
which  aceompanied  the  notes,  in  the 
light  of  his  property.  In  all  countries 
where  a  lottery  has  been  long  esta- 
blished, the  strangest  superstitions 
grow  up  conceniing  what  are  called 
lucky  numbers.  In  Italy,  where  this 
manner  of  increasing  the  public  reve- 
nue is  still  resorted  to,  not  only  is  any 
number  which  has  presented  itself  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances  sure  to  be 
propitious,  but  there  is  a  well-known 
book,  of  acknowledged  authority  we 
believe,  containing  a  list  of  words, 
with  a  special  number  attached  to 
each  word,  by  the  aid  of  which  you 
can  convert  into  a  lucky  number  any 
extraordinary  event  which  has  occur- 
red to  you.  Let  any  thing  happen  of 
public  or  private  interest — let  any 
thing  have  been  dreamt,  or  even  talk- 
ed of  that  was  at  all  surprising,  you 
have  only  to  look  in  this  dictionary 
for  the  word  which  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  the  essence  of  the  matter ; 
as,  for  instance,  fire,  death,  birth — 
and  the  number  that  is  opposite  that 
word  will  assm*edly  win  your  fortune. 
When  the  Countess  first  saw  the  pre- 
scription of  the  young  Doctor,  she  was 
going  to  throw  it  angrily  on  the  floor; 
but  her  eye  was  suddenly  riveted  by 
the  numbers  in  it — the  numbers  of  the 
grains  and  ozs,  in  the  cabalistic  writing 
— and  she  felt  assured  that  in  these 
lucky  numbers  her  fortune  was  made. 
The  first  stake  she  played  she  played 
for  Aim ;  and,  singularly  enougn,  she 
won !  But,  as  the  old  gentleman  iu 
the  brown  coat  observed,  the  virtue  of 
the  prescription  was  exhausted.  She 
should  have  sought  for  numbers  fi'oui 
some  other  quai'tcr ;  the  second  trial 
she  made  ended  in  a  severe  loss,  and  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  her  death.. 
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COULTBR'S  CBT7I8E.* 


Another  book  of  adventure  in  the 
island-stndded  Pacific.  The  vast 
tract  of  water  that  rolls  its  billows 
from  Australia  to  America,  from 
Japan  to  Peru,  offers  a  wide  field  to 
the  wanderer;  and  a  library  might 
be  written,  free  from  repetition  and 
monotony,  concerning  the  lands  it 
washes,  and  the  countless  nations 
dweUiug  upon  its  shores.  Never- 
theless, we  should  have  had  more 
relish  for  this  book  had  it  reached  as 
a  few  months  earlier.  Dr  Coulter, 
who  returned  from  ploughing  the 
ocean  so  far  back  as  1^6,  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  published 
the  record  of  his  cruise  somewhat 
sooner  than  in  July  1847.  A  short 
half-year  would  have  made  all  the 
difference,  by  giving  him  the  start  in 
point  of  time  of  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor, recently  and  laudatorily  no- 
ticed in  the  pages  of  Maga.  Aflter 
the  pungent  and  admirably  written 
narrative  of  that  accomplished  able 
seaman,  Herman  Melville,  few  books 
of  the  same  class  but  must  appear 
flat  and  unprofitable.  The  order  of 
things  should  have  been  reversed. 
Omoo  would  have  found  readers  at 
any  time,  and  although  twenty 
publishers  had  combined  with  fifty 
authors  to  deluge  the  public  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  during  the  five  previous 
years.  We  are  not  quite  so  sure 
that  Dr  Cpulter^s  book  will  be  largely 
perused,  treading  thus  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  Mr  Melville.  Not  that 
the  ground  gone  over  is  the  same,  w 
the  book  without  interest.  On  read- 
ing the  title-page  we  were  assailed  by 
an  idea  which  we  would  gladly  have 
seen  realised  on  further  perusaL  One 
sometimes — ^rarely,  it  is  true — ^meets 
with  characters  in  works  of  fiction  so 
skilfully  drawn,  so  true  to  nature,  so 
Imprecated  with  an  odour  of  reality, 
as  to  mipress  us  with  the  conviction 
that  they  have  actually  lived,  moved, 
and  had  being,  and  passed  through 


the  adventures  set  dovm  for  them  l^ 
their  creator.  It  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  personages  in  Soott's 
novels.  We  should  highly  enjoy 
hearing  any  one  assert,  that  there 
never  existed  such  persons  as  Jeaot^ 
Deans  and  Edie  Ochiltree;  that 
Caleb  Balderstone  was  an  imaghiaiy 
servitor,  or  Dugald  Dalgetty  tiia 
mythical  man-at-arms  of  a  poet^s 
fancy.  We  would  pitch  the  lie  into 
the  teeth  of  the  incredulous  idiot,  and 
with  a  single  tap  on  the  sconce  send 
him  skiiiing  and  skeltering  down  the 
staircase.  And,  to  pass  from  great 
things  to  small,  we  avouch  that  the 
gaunt  and  diverting  man  of  medidne 
of  whom  fi^equent  and  hononrible 
mention  is  made  in  the  pages  of 
Omoo,  did  insphre  us  with  a  notion  of 
his  reality,  of  which,  up  to  the  present 
time  of  writing,  we  have  been  unable 
wholly  to  divest  ourselves.  Wbsa 
we  first  took  up  Dr  Coulter^s  narra-^ 
tive  of  adventure  in  America  and  the 
Southern  Seas,  it  was  with  the  hope, 
almost  with  the  expectation,  that  tiie 
original  Dr  Longghost,  encouraged 
by  his  former  shipmate's  examide, 
had  temporarily  exchanged  scalpd 
for  goosequill,  and  indited  an  acooont 
of  the  diuigerB  he  had  run  since  his 
affectionate  parting  with  l^g[»ee  on 
the  pleasant  diores  of  Tahiti.  We 
were  disi^pointed.  To  say  nothing 
of  diversity  of  datc»,  and  other  dr* 
enmstances,  rendering  identity  im- 
probable, Longghost  of  the  "  Jnlis  ^ 
would  have  written,  we  are  weQ 
assured,  a  far  quainter  and  mate 
sfkj  book  than  ihat  lately  laonehed 
by  Coulter  of  tiie  "  Stratford."  It 
would  have  been  of  fhller  flavonr, 
tad  also  more  degant,  the  result 
of  the  goblin  mediciner's  wild  sea* 
hiiott  life,  grafted  on  his  old 
Lncmlian  reminiacences,  on  the 
shadowy  Mwveiitr  of  those  happy  days 
when  he  fed  on  salmis,  and  flirted 
with  duchesses,  long,  long  before  he 
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dreamed  of  craising  after  whales,  and 
sharing  the  filthy  inconveniences  of 
little  Jule's  detestable  forecastle.  It 
wonld  have  been,  to  the  narrative  of 
John  Coulter,  M.D.,  as  ripe  Falei'- 
nian  or  racy  hock,  to  ale  of  some 
strength  but  middling  flavour,  where 
there  is  no  stint  of  malt,  but  which 
has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  the 
brew.  We  are  quite  certain  that 
the  tales  of  Caifrarian  lion-hunts, 
with  which  Longghost  cheered  the 
dull  watches  of  the  night,  and  be* 
gulled  the  Julians  mariners  of  their 
wonder,  were  of  very  different  kidney 
to  the  pig-and-nigger-killing  narra- 
tives of  Mr  Coulter.  Of  this,  we 
repeat,  we  are  morally  certain ;  but  as 
we  like,  unnecessary  though  it  be, 
to  have  our  convictions  confirmed 
through  the  medium  of  our  optics, 
we  now  summon  Doctor  longghost 
to  commence,  the  very  instant  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  reaches  his 
hands — and  reach  them  it  assuredly 
will,  though  his  present  abode  be  in 
fttrthest  Ind  or  frozen  Greenland — a 
detailed  and  bona  fide  history  of  his 
Life  and  Adventures,  from  the  day 
he  chipped  the  shell  up  to  that  upon 
which  he  shall  send  to  press  the  last 
sheet  of  his  valuable  autobiography. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow 
upon  his  book  what  Aaron  Bang 
calls  an  amber  immortalisation,  by 
embalming  it  in  a  review ;  treating  him 
tenderly,  as  one  we  dearly  cherish. 

Neither  pleasant  recollections  of 
Omoo,  nor  equally  agreeable  antici- 
pations of  Longghost's  lucubrations, 
shall  prevent  our  doing  fiill  justice  to 
Coulter.  Mr  Melville  made  a  charm- 
ing book  out  of  most  slender  materials. 
What  had  he  to  write  about  ?  Lite- 
rally next  to  nothing.  The  fag-end  of 
a  cruise,  and  a  few  weeks'  residence  on 
an  island,  whose  aspect,  inhabitants, 
and  all  pertaining  to  it,  had  already 
been  minutely  and  well  described  by 
Kotzebue  and  other  voyagers.  But 
he  has  found  more  to  say  that  is 
worth  reading,  about  what  he  saw 
in  his  very  limited  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, than  Dr  Coulter  has  concerning 
his  extensive  voyages  and  travels 
^'on  the  Western  Coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia, Including  a  narrative  of  inci- 
dents at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  New 


Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea, 
and  other  islands  in  the  PacLfic 
Ocean."  And  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  saying  it,  the  Yankee  has 
it  hollow.  Dr  Coulter's  style  is 
careless,  often  feeble,  and  defaced  by 
grammatical  errors,  so  glaring  that  one 
marvels  they  escaped  correction  at  the 
very  printers'  hands.  It  says  much, 
therefore,  for  the  fertility  of  the  sub* 
ject,  for  the  novelty  and  curiosity  of 
the  scenes  visited  and  incidents  en- 
countered by  the  adventurous  doctor 
of  medicine,  that  his  book,  although 
devoid  of  the  graces  of  composition, 
is  upon  the  whole  both  instructiye 
and  amusing. 

To  understand  the  desultory  to- 
and-fro  nature  of  Dr  Coulter's  cruise, 
it  is  necessary  to  read  his  preface, 
where  he  gives  some  general  informa- 
tion concerning  the  singular  and 
precarious  commerce  known  as  the 
Pacific  Trade.  This  is  carried  on 
between  the  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  coasts  of 
China,  and  is  very  lucrative,  but 
often  dangerous.  The  articles  of 
trade  and  barter  are  exceedingly 
various.  Europe  contributes  wines, 
brandy,  hardware,  and  sundry  manu* 
factnred  goods ;  California  sends  deals, 
com,  and  furs;  the  various  islands 
ftimish  arrow-root,  oil,  pearls,  dye- 
woods,  tortoiseshell,  &c.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  trafiSc,  and  which  are 
of  many  sizes  and  countries,  are 
usually  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
the  captain  or  supercargo,  and  con- 
sequently, wholly  unfettered  in  their 
course,  they  wander  from  port  to 
port,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
hour,  or  the  chances  of  an  advantage- 
ous market.  For  protection  against 
pirates,  and  against  the  attacks  of 
the  fierce  and  savage  tribes  with 
whom  they  frequently  come  in  c<d- 
lision,  they  are  well  armed  and 
manned.  The  precaution  is  no  idle 
one,  nor  could  it  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with.  "  Few  of  these  trading 
vessels  ever  return  with  their  cargoes 
to  the  coast  of  the  Americas,  China, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Australia, 
Without  having  frequent  fights  with  the 
savages  \  and  there  are  some  of  them, 
who  have  reckless  captains  and  crews 
on  board,  that  never  can  end  a  trad- 
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ing  transaction  with  the  natiyes  with- 
out a  row." 

Whether  reckless  or  not,  fighting 
appears  to  be  an  everj-day  sport 
with  the  warlike  pearl-seekers  of  the 
Pacific— one  which  the  meekest  and 
most  amiable  navigators  cannot  avoid 
sharing  in.  We  infer  this  compelled 
pugnacity  from  Dr  Coolter's  adven- 
tures when  sailing  in  the  Hound, 
A  smart  brigantine  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Trainer.  For 
although  the  doctor  started  as  sur- 
geon to  the  ship  Stratford,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  in  her,  he  waa 
long  an  absentee  from  her  state  room, 
and  cruising  on  board  the  Honnd. 
It  happened  thus.  With  a  degree  of 
thoughtlessness  hardly  pardonable  in 
one  of  his  profession,  he  made  a  prac- 
tice of  sleeping  on  deck,  even  when 
season  and  climate  rendered  such  an 
exposed  bed-place  highly  insalubrious. 
The  consequence  was  a  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism,  and  on  making  the 
ooast  of  California  he  was  fiun  to 
land,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Mission-house.  The 
ship  was  ready  for  sea,  bound  to  the 
far  west  for  whales ;  but  the  doctor 
was  by  no  means  in  a  like  state  of 
preparation,  and  the  captam,  seeing 
his  crippled  condition,  nrged  him  to 
remain  on  shore.  Captain  Lock  was 
a  sort  of  amateur  medico,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  Esculapian  skill,  and, 
although  sorry  to  lose  his  surgeon^s 
society,  he  evidently  rather  chuckled 
at  the  idea  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  accomplishments.  So 
Doctor  Coulter  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  Stratf(»rd,  Deo 
voleate,  at  Tahiti  in  the  month  of 
November,  he  remained  wader  the 
care  of  the  Spanish  padre  at  tiia 
Mission,  much  to  his  own  satis&ction, 
but  probably  not  quite  so  much  to 
that  di  any  unlucky  mariner  upon 
whose  finactured  limb  or  disoMed 
body  Captain  Lock  may  subsequently 
have  found  it  necessary  to  {Hraetise. 
And  even  the  doctor,  althon^  Um 
motion  of  the  ship  was  agony  to  his 
aching  bones,  and  the  rough  serviee 
she  was  proceeding  on  would  hardly 
have  suited  one  in  his  crippled  state, 
must  sniely  have  eKperienoed  aoma 
regret  in  thns  deaeiting  tha  whalWv 
from  whose  decks  he  m 


so  many  gallant  oontests  with  the 
oleaginous  monster  of  the  de^ 
Whalmg  is  indeed  a  gbrious  spoiti 
as  Uff  superior  to  your  sahnott 
fishing  and  fox  hunting,  as  thoM 
diversions  are  to  bobbing  for  god« 
geon  and  chasing  rats  wilh  a  temec 
And  whilst  the  excitement  it  oe» 
easions  must,  we  apprehend,  be  tha 
strongest  possible  to  be  known,  shuEt 
of  that  of  the  battie-field,  it  haa 
the  advantage  of  being  much  leia 
dangerous  tlun  it  looks.  The  ideaa 
suggested  to  a  landsman  by  tha 
description  of  an  attack  on  a  whala. 
are  those  dT  extreme  peril  to  all 
engaged  in  it,  a  peril  from  which  the 
chances  agunst  thor  escaping  aliva 
are  at  L^ist  ten  to  one.  A  few 
hardy  fdlows  pull  np  to  a  oreatnra 
that  looks  like  a  smaJl  idand  on  the 
surikce  of  the  sea,  and  one  swe^  of 
whose  tail  or  flukes  is  sufficient  te 
knodc  then*  frail  barit  into  splintecs ; 
they  dadi  their  haipoons  into  hia 
huge  flanks,  and  aobmit  to  be  towaA 
through  the  waves  by  the  maddanad 
monster  at  a  rate  that  makes  tha 
water  boil  round  thur  bows.  Such  to 
the  power  of  the  flsh.  that  if  he  cama 
in  contact  with  a  Ai^,  during  hIa 
headlong  course,  his  i^eight  and 
impetus  would  stave  in  her  sides. 
Sometimes  he  runs  straightforward; 
at  others  in  drdes,  wi&i  irxegnlar 
rapidity.  Still  tilie  boat  sticks  to  hiai, 
until  the  smart  of  his  hurt  sub6idin|^ 
or  throng  fetigpe,  he  slackens  hia 
speed,  enabling  his  enemies  to  ap» 
proach  and  to  pieroe  him  witili  freah 
wounds.  At  last,  when  the  waten 
around  aro  reddened  yntk  his  blood, 
comes  the  deatii-flnny.  ^^Stemalll* 
The  boats  stand  clear,  and  the  flak 
disappears  in  the  dood  of  spn,y  that 
he  dadies  np  in  hia  dying  agoaiea* 
His  flnkee  quiv«r,  he  idunges  heavily** 
and  all  is  over.  Fechaiis,  and  lUa 
freqneatly  ha|q[)ens,  in  vie  eonrse  of 
the  contest  a  boat  haa  been  cot  ia, 
two,  or  so  £v  damaged  as  to  fill  and 
sink.  Bnt  the  orew  are  seUkMn  loil. 
They  support  themselvee  by  aid  of 
tiie  oara,  nntQ  their  comrades  pkk 
than  np.  Whaling  seamen  are  paid 
l^  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  roj9gb^ 
which  arrangement  of  oouiBe.ooa- 
tributes  to  render  them  aaaloop  aad 
daring. 
.  BoxAl  «re .  the.  mvom  fimwSM 
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in  the  early  part  of  Dr  Coulter's 
book,  some  of  them  witli  tolerable 
spirit.  The  whale  captured,  next 
comes  the  cutting  in  and  boiling 
out  of  the  blubber  —  the  former  a 
laborious  and  often  a  dangerous 
process,  the  latter,  anything  but 
an  odoriferous  one.  The  death  of  a 
whale  is  the  signal  for  the  arrival  of  a 
host  of  sharks — ^blue,  brown,  and  sho- 
vel-nosed— all  eager  to  make  a  meal 
off  the  defunct  leviathan.  "  We  were 
all  day  surrounded  with  sea-fowl  of 
various  kinds — ^haglets,  peterels,  &c, 
— ^picking  up  floating  particles  of  blub- 
ber as  it  passed  astern,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  large  blue  sharks  that  kept 
continually  plunging  on  the  fish,  and 
rendered  it  veiy  unsafe  for  the  man  to 
go  down  and  point  the  hook  into  the 
hole  cut  for  it ;  indeed  we  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  jerk  him  up  off  the 
whale  out  of  their  way  by  the  aid  of 
the  rope  round  him  for  that  purpose." 
The  carcass  and  head  on  board,  the 
fires  are  lighted,  the  kettle  boils,  and 
the  ship  speeds  merrily  on  her  course — 
the  crew  reckoning  their  share  of  gain, 
and  listening  anxiously  for  the  wel- 
come soimd  of  "^ There  he  blows!" — 
the  look-out  man*s  usual  cry  on  sight- 
ing a  whale. 

When  he  left  the  Stratford,  Dr 
Coulter  bade  adieu  to  the  grand  sea- 
sport  of  whale-catching,  in  which  he 
had  taken  the  passive  part  of  a  spec- 
tator. But  his  hand,  if  unskilled  to 
hurl  the  harpoon,  was  familiar  with 
rifle  and  fowling-piece.  Both  of  these, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  lead,  powder, 
and  shot,  his  land  friend,  Captain 
Lock,  left  with  him  at  the  mission  of 
Yerba  Baena,  literally  Good  Grass, 
a  Califomian  town  in  the  bay  of  St 
Francisco.  And  as  soon  as  pure  air, 
repose,  and  the  use  of  the  Temescal,  or 
hot-air  bath,  had  restored  the  doctor's 
health,  he  scoured  his  fire-arms  and 
made  ready  for  the  chase.  A  looker- 
on  at  sea,  on  terra  firma  he  proved 
hhnself  a  perfect  Nimrod.  From  that 
day  forward  nothing  that  wore  fur  or 
feather  could  escape  his  sure  eye  and 
steady  hand.  From  the  quail  to  the 
swan,  from  the  frightened  squirrel  to 
the  formidable  grisly  bear,  all  birds 
and  beasts  felt  his  power,  and  fell  be- 
fore his  unerring  rifle.  Nor  had  he 
long  to  wait  for  opportunities  of  dis- 
tribnting  his  bullets  with  fatal  effect 


amongst  foes  whose  form  was  hmnany 
although  in  customs  and  civilisation 
they  were  but  one  degree  above  the 
brutes  of  the  forest.  After  some 
months'  stay  in  California,  taken  np 
chiefly  with  hunting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions, but  of  which  the  doctor,  an- 
xious to  get  to  sea  again,  gives  but  a 
brief  account,  he  began  to  consider 
how  he  should  best  reach  his  rendez- 
vous at  Tahiti.  Ho  had  plenty  of  time 
before  him;  but  the  whaling  season 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  being  at 
an  end,  he  could  hardly  expect  a 
westward  bound  English  or  American 
ship  to  touch  at  St  Fmncisco  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  Ho  had 
some  notion  of  proceeding  by  a  coast- 
ing vessel  to  a  more  southerly  port^ 
when  one  morning  a  fine  brigantine 
hove  in  sight  under  a  cloud  of  snow- 
white  sail,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  bay.  Upon  going  on  board,  he  re- 
cognised an  old  acquamtance  in  the 
captain  of  the  Hound,  whom  he  had 
formerly  met — the  doctor  has  been 
a  great  rover — at  a  seaport  in  Chili. 
Captain  Trainer  was  trading  along 
the  coast,  buying  ftirs  ;  had  come  in- 
to port  for  fresh  water  and  repairs ; 
was  off  for  a  cruise  in  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago ;  and  calculated  on  winding 
it  up  by  a  visit  to  the  Society  Islands. 
The  prospect  of  variety  and  adventure 
held  out  by  such  a  voyage  exactly 
chimed  in  with  the  doctor's  undecided 
and  erratic  mood,  as  its  projected  ter- 
mination did  with  his  promise  to  re- 
join his  ship  at  Tahiti ;  so,  without 
more  ado,  he  made  terms  with  his 
friend  Trainer,  and  took  up  a  passen- 
ger's berth  on  board  the  Hound. 

The  schooner  answering  to  this  ca- 
nine appellation  was  a  rakish,  fast- 
sailing  craft  of  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, fitted  out  expressly  for  the  Pa- 
cific trade.  She  carried  fonr  small 
carronades  and  a  long  nine-pounder, 
a  sufficiencyof  small  arms,  and  a  smart 
crew  of  sixteen  hands.  Boarding- 
nettings  she  had,  too,  ready  to  be 
triced  up  in  case  of  need ;  and  alto- 
gether she  had  no  occasion  to  dread 
any  enemy  she  was  at  all  likdy  to 
meet.  Her  captain  was  an  English- 
man bom,  frank  and  fearless,  and  a 
thorough  sailor.  Dr  Coulter  repre- 
sents Mm  as  a  kind-hearted  and  hu- 
mane man,  desirous  to  trade  fidrly  and 
amicably  with  thesavagesi  and  not, 
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after  the  fashion  of  many  desperado 
skippers  in  those  latitudes,  to  dendi 
his  bargains  by  blows  and  bloodshed. 
This  admitted,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  captain  was  unfortunate ;  for 
during  the  time  Dr  Coulter  sailed 
with  him,  we  find  him  continnaliy  at 
loggerheads  with  the  natives.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  strife  was 
brought  on  by  the  treacheiy  and  rob- 
bcr-Uke  propensities  of  the  latter,  who, 
whilst  trading  with  their  European 
-customers,  seldom  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  boarding  their  ships  and 
cutting  their  throats.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  comes  to  anchor  they  surround 
it  with  their  canoes,  and  show  great 
anxiety  to  get  on  board,  espedidly  the 
women,  whom  many  vessels  admit, 
but  whom  Captain  Trainer  managed 
to  keep  off  by  tabooing  his  ship.  The 
vice  and  immorality  prevalent  in  most 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  carried  to  a 
fiightfhl  pitch,  doubtless  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  reck- 
less and  dissolute  mariners.  Any  sti- 
mulus of  that  kind  was  unnecessary 
to  barbarians  originally  cruel,  trea- 
cherous, and  licentious  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Cannibalism  is  prevalent 
amongst  them.  At  Drummond's 
Island,  one  of  the  Kingsmill  group, 
the  first  land  where  the  Hound  made 
any  stay  after  leaving  St  Francisco, 
Dr  Coulter  had  abundant  proof  of 
this.  Exoept  upon  the  coast,  where 
the  disgust  shown  by  Europeans  had 
rendered  them  ashamed  of  it,  or  at 
least  anxious  to  conceal  it,  the  natives 
did  not  deny  the  practice.  Some  of  the 
men  wore  necklaces  composed  of  the 
bones  of  human  feet  and  hands,  which 
clattered  at  each  motion  of  the  body. 
And  other  human  bones  were  to  oe 
seen  in  their  houses.  They  eat  only 
strangers  and  enemies  taken  in  battle ; 
and  as  the  occasional  cutting  off  of  a 
boats^  crew  or  straggling  watering 
party  from  a  European  ship  is  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  their  larders  supplied, 
they  get  up  constant  wars  with  the 
natives  of  other  islands.  Amongst 
themselves,  too,  they  are  veiy  quar- 
relsome. Dr  Coulter,  when  at  Dmm- 
mond^s  Island,  was  present  at  a  grand 
council,  where,  afbcr  a  certain  amount 
of  singing,  stamping,  and  speech-ma- 
king, the  warriors  came  from  words  to 
blows,  and  one  of  them  was  kiUad 
by  a  spear-thrust.     To  satisfy  the 


honour  and  appease  the  wrath  of  hla 
fc^owers  and  partisans,  a  peace- 
offering  was  necessaiy.  It  consisted  6t 
six  fighting  cocks,  with  which  and 
with  the  corpse  of  their  chief  the 
warriors  took  their  departure,  perfectiJy 
satisfied.  Cock-fighting  is  a  sport  to 
which  most  of  the  Pa4&c  tribes  are 
passionately  addicted. 

When  the  Kingsmill  savages. had 
got  all  they  could  out  of  Captain 
Trainer,  and  trade  was  over,  and  the 
ship  about  to  dqiart,  they  came  oat 
in  thehr  true  colours.  Previously  thej 
had  been  amiable  and  a&ble  enou|^ 
contenting  themselves  with  small  pU- 
ferings,  and  with  robbing  Dr  Coulter, 
whose  curiosity  took  him  on  shore,  of 
his  dothes,  which  they  replaced  with 
a  fish-skin  cap  and  a  war-mat.  Thej 
now  showed  hostile  intentions — at* 
tacked  a  boat,  killed  one  of  the  crer, 
and  then  made  an  open  attack  on  the 
schooner  with  a  whcSe  fleet  of  armed 
canoes.  A  shower  of  grape  played 
havoc  amongst  them,  and  sajik  or  ciq^- 
sized  sevenu  of  their  craft ;  but  theiy 
still  persevered  in  their  advance,  ana 
dung  to  the  vessel^s  sides  and  to  the 
boarding-nettings  ithtil  repelled  l^ 
cutlass  and  pistol.  Thus  began  and 
ended  most  of  the  quarrels  with  the 
natives,  who,  usually  the  SLggteaap^ 
were  invariably  defeated,  but  not 
without  hard  fitting  and  some  loss 
on  the  part  of  die  assailed.  Captain 
Trainer,  however,  was  not  always 
quite  blamdess  in  the  provocatioiiL  of 
quairels,  which  always  terminated  la 
heavy  loss  to  the  misguided  savages. 
At  New  Hanover  a  foolish  jest,  whidi 
his  experience  <xr  the  people  he  had  to 
deal  with  ought  to  have  prevented 
himfhHn  indulging  hi,  was  cause,  of 
much  bloodshed,  and  nearfy  occasion- 
ed the  loss  of  the  vessd  and  destroo- 
tion  of  tiie  crew.  Trade  had  gone,  mi 
merrily  and  amicably  for  several  daj8« 
when  Trainer  exiuressed  a  desure  fi>r 
a  remarkable  necklace  of  shells  and 
teeth  w(»n  by  one  of  tiie  chiefe.  Hie 
wearer  was  willing,  and  a  bargabi 
struck.  The  necklace  was  tightly 
knotted,  and  the  purchaser  proposed 
to  cut  it  By  way  of  a  joke,  ^^  instead 
of  cutting  the  cord,  which  he  held  in 
one  handrhe  raised  the  knife  In  n 
threatening .  manner  as  if  about  .to 
stab  the  man."  Practical  jokes  ai« 
always  foolish  and  in  bad  taste,— /m 
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de  mams^jeu  de  vilams^  as  the  French 
proverb  says; — and  the  results  of  this 
one  were  very  serioas.  "  The  native 
took  instant  alarm,  thought  the  cap- 
tain was  in  earnest,  made  a  spring 
dear  of  him,  which  broke  his  necklace, 
and  plunged  overboard.  A  few  na- 
tives on  deck  at  the  time  followed  his 
example."  A  fierce  fight,  in  which 
several  of  the  schooner's  crew  were 
wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
islanders  killed,  was  the  consequence 
of  this  thoughtless  act.  And  scarcely 
bad  the  assdlants  been  repelled  when 
the  vessel  was  found  to  be  on  fire, 
ignited  gim  and  pistol  wadding  having 
fallen  through  an  open  hatch  amongst 
inflammable  dunnage.  By  great  ex- 
ertion tlio  flames  were  overcome,  and 
the  Hound  sailed  from  the  inlet  where 
these  unpleasant  occurrences  had  ta- 
ken place. 

From  Dr  Coulter's  account,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  are  the  scene  of 
continual  acts  of  injustice,  oppression, 
and  insnbonlination.  It  constantly 
happens  that  seamen,  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  a  sensual  and  idle  life,  and 
weary  of  hard  work  and  uncertain  pay 
on  boanl  traders  and  whalers,  desert 
their  ships  and  settle  amongst  the  sa- 
vages. Sometimes  they  are  driven  to 
this  by  ill-usage  from  their  captains, 
often  fierce  and  hanl-he^rted  men. 
When  a  vessel  becomes  short-handed, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  inveigle 
Indians  on  board  ;  and  if  fair  promises 
are  iusufiicient  to  induce  them  to  serve 
as  sailors,  to  take  them  away  by  force. 
At  Tacames,  in  Colombia,  Dr  Coulter 
fell  in  witli  a  Califomian  who  had  ser- 
Ted  for  some  time  on  board  an  Ame- 
rican ship.  Jack,  so  his  Yankee  ship- 
mates had  christened  him,  had  gone 
on  board,  in  coni|>any  with  another  of 
his  tribe,  to  sell  furs,  and  had  not 
been  alloweil  to  go  asliore  agiiin.  His 
companion  died  of  grief  and  ill-tn^at- 
ment  on  tlie  coast  of  Japan,  and  Jack, 
when  hi?  ser\-ices  were  no  longer 
needwl,  was  left  at  Tacames,  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  from  his  native 
land.  He  Ix^longi^d  to  a  wandering 
tribe  who  liveil  by  bartering  furs  for 
powder,  tobacco,  and  other  Indian  ne- 
cessaries, and,  as  an  experienced  and 
intrepid  liunter,  was  invaluable  to  Dr 
Coulter.  The  account  of  their  expe- 
ditions in  the  SiMith  American  forests 
is  higlily  interesting,  and  we  are  will- 


ing to  believe  tmexaggerated,  although 
some  portions  of  the  doctor's  yena^ 
torial  adventures  and  experiences^ 
both  in  South  America  andelsewhere^ 
do  remind  us  a  little  of  the  marvels 
recorded  in  a  diverting  and  sipocry- 
phal  book  put  forth  a  few  years  ago 
by  an  ingenious  nautical  author.  On 
the  first  day  of  their  sortie,  Jack  and 
his  employer,  after  passing  unharmed 
through  jungles  peopled  by  gigantic 
monkeys  of  great  boldness,  who  made 
various  attempts  to  purloin  their  capa 
and  guns,  but  did  not  otherwise  molest 
them,  reached  a  deep  ravine,  where 
the  barking  and  howling  of  beasts 
were  loud  and  incessant.  Presently  a 
wild  horse  dashed  past  them,  pursued 
by  a  brace  of  tigers.  The  horse  chop- 
ped from  fatigue,  the  tigers  sprang 
upon  him,  the  ambushed  hunters  fired. 
The  doctor's  tiger  was  killed  on  tho 
spot ;  *^  my  shot,  after  passing  through 
him,  entered  the  horse's  neck,  and 
killed  him  also."  Jack's  aim  had  been 
less  deadly ;  his  beast  was  wounded, 
but  still  active  and  dangerous.  Dr 
Coulter  proposed  giving  him  the  con- 
tents of  his  second  barrel,  but  the 
guide  preferred  to  use  his  knife.  The 
account  of  the  hand-to-hand  combat 
that  ensued  reminds  us  of  those  gra- 
phic records  of  bruising  matches  that 
occasionally  grace  the  columns  of  thc- 
weekly  newspapers.  Pierce  £gan 
himself  could  hardly  recount  the  pro- 
gress of  a  "  mill "  between  the  "  Tip- 
ton Slasher  and  the  Paddington  Pet  *^ 
in  terser  and  more  knowing  style  than 
that  employed  by  John  Coulter  in 
narrating  the  set-to  between  Jack  and 
the  tiger.  "  Jack  went  boldly  up  to 
him;  the  infuriated  animal  grinned 
horridly  and  writhed  rapidly  about, 
throwing  u])  a  good  deal  of  dust  from 
the  dry  ground.  One  plunge  of  the 
knife — a  roar ;  into  him  again — a  hide- 
ous grin  and  a  tumble  about,  some 
blood  scattered  on  the  ground ;  at  him 
again — a  miss  stroke  of  the  knife;  try 
once  more — ^both  down  and  nearly  co- 
vered with  dust,"  Whereupon  the 
bottle-holder  felt  strongly  inclined  to 
fire,  but  was  deterred  by  fear  of  hitting 
his  own  man.  "  The*  tiger  had  now 
hold  of  either  the  Indian  or  his  clothes, 
as  both  rolled  together ;  yet  the  knife 
was  busilv  at  work.  At  last  his  ann 
was  raised  high  up  with  the  red  drip- 
ping instrument ;  and  after  one  more 
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angry  plnnge  of  it,  the  tiger  tamed 
on  his  back,  his  paws  and  whole  frame 
quivering,  and  witii  an  attempt  at  a 
ghastly  grin  he  fell  over  on  his  side 
and  died.  Jack  than  stood  up,  oo- 
Tered  with  the  animal^9  Uood,  and  his 
first  ejaculation  was  ^  uh  dMio;*  in 
Engludi,  ^  one  devil/ ^  A  strong 
term,  but  scarcely  misapplied  to  tiiia 
plucky  and  hilarious  tig&r^  whom  we 
conclude,  from  his  continual  grinning, 
to  have  been  a  near  relation  of  the 
laughing  hyena.  He  died  game,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips.  Jack  escaped  pmi- 
ishment,  barring  ^^  a  funt  bite  on  the 
idioulder,  and  a  few  tears  of  the  paws 
on  his  arms,*^  of  which  the  hardy  fel- 
low made  little  account,  but,  after 
skinning  the  carrion,  proceeded  on- 
ward in  triumph,  through  forests  whose 
impervious  foliage  allowed  no  glimpae 
of  the  sky,  where  the  sunbeams  came 
with  a  mild  green  tint  throng  the 
masses  of  impending  leaves;  down 
rivers  fringed  with  lofty  trees,  whose 
branches  were  alive  with  parrots 
and  kingfishers;  where  the  monkey 
screamed,  the  tiger  howled,  and  the 
disgusting  alligator,  coated  with  slime 
and  mud,  crawled  lazily  away  at 
tiie  paddle's  splash.  In  this  manner 
the  brace  of  bold  hunters  reached 
the  small  town  of  Tolo;  and  whilst 
abiding  there,  intelligence  came  of 
one  of  those  petty  and  partial  revo- 
lutions so  common  in  South  American 
republics.  A  malcontent  colonel  and 
a  few  hundred  men,  unpaid  by  the 
needy  government,  were  extorting 
their  arreara  by  the  strong  hand  firom 
the  towns  upon  the  coast.  They  made 
a  determined  attack  on  Tolo,  which 
had  been  hastily  fortified,  and  was  re- 
solutely defended.  The  rebels  were 
beaten  off;  and  as  they  retreated,  a 
party  of  cavalry  came  up,  killed  many, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  rest.  Jadk, 
whose  shooting  iron,  as  he  styled  his 
gun,  had  made  itself  heard  with  great 
effect  during  the  siege,  joined  in  pur- 
suit, scmtiuised  the  pockets  of  the 
fallen,  and  secured  an  amount  of  spe- 
cie that  filled  his  heart  with  joy.  To 
complete  his  contentment,  Dr  Coulter 
interceded  for  him  with  the  captain, 
who  gave  the  poor  fellow  a  free  pas- 
sage back  to  his  own  country. 

The  tigers  and  patriots  <^  Colom- 
bia, ugly  customers  though  th^be, 
are  fer  less  formidable  than  the  hi^- 


wiqnmmi  and  gtidy  bean  aboandtng 
in  Califomia.  The  robbers  go  about 
en  hocs^ack,  well  armed  aim  ptofi- 
ded  with  lassos,  which  they  throw  over 
the  heads  of  theur  victims.  The  nsnal 
objects  of  their  attack  are  travjeJHi^ 
for  trade  or  amusement — any  ontOy  in 
short,  who  carries  laddleba^s-HHid 
sometimes  even  the  hunter,  toding  his 
way  to  a  seaport  with  a  bundle  oi  frirs 
upon  his.badc,  is  held  worth  despofl" 
ing  of  his  hai^d-eamed  burden.  But 
Califomian  hunters,  cautious  and 
keen-eyed,  and  deadly  shots,  seldom 
allow  Aemselves  to  be  surprised,  or 
dve  np  their  plunder  without  a  tussle. 
The  doctor  tells  us  of  one  fellow,  a  sort 
of  Califomian  Natty  Bumpo,  with 
whom  he  passed  some  time,  and  who 
had  defeated  and  dain  with  his  own 
hand  a  gang  of  six  robbers,  making 
prise  of  their  horses,  arms,  and  ae- 
ooutrements.  In  the  woods  and  pni<* 
ries  of  those  wild  distaricts,  men  be- 
come inured  to  hardship  and  daoger 
of  eveiy  Idnd.  And  to  those  who  can 
dine  by  the  bivouac  fire  and  nnder 
the  shade  of  the  forest  as  cheerfrdir 
and  heartily  as  in  gilded  halls  and  off 
polished  mahogany,  and  who  can  stosp 
as  soundly  on  t!wh  turf  as  in  a  loxn** 
rious  feather-bed,  Califomia  is  a  pai»- 
disc,  realising  those  happy  hunting 
grounds  to  which  the  Indian  warrior 
believes  death  a  passage.  The  lakas 
and  rivers  abound  with  fish  and  wild 
fowl— trout  and  salmon,  swans,  geesa, 
and  ducks;  the haael-nut ooveiB  aftt 
alive  with  featiiered  game ;  thefixreato 
and  mountains  witii  buiBfalo,  deer, 
hares,  and  innnmeraUe  other  anUnala. 
Of  b»uts  of  prey ,  the  principal  are  the 
jaguar  or  spotted  leopard,  the  pmaa 
or  American  lion,  and  bears-— ldaok« 
brown,  and  grisly.  These  three  m- 
dmens  of  the  todn  family  diAr 
ffreatly  in  thehr  habits  and  degree  of 
Krocity.  The  Uack  and  brown  beaia 
are  peaceable,  well-behaved  animals, 
whose  principal  occupation  seems  to 
consist  in  frunishlng  amusement  fer 
the  hunters  by  thehrcomical  antics.  At 
night  they  oome  round  the  fires; 
**  but  you  need  not  trouble  yourselvea 
about  a  dozen  of  them,  as,  in  j»ost  in- 
stances, they  will  let  yon  aloneii  fi|^4- 
keep  a  respectfel  distance,  sitting  on 
thefr  haundies,  scratching  themsdves 
with  their  fere-paws,  wondering  wtwEt 
liroQgfat  yon  there,  and  taking  a  kok 
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ronnd  to  ascertain  whether  yon  have 
any  spare  meat  left  for  tlieir  supper." 
The  grisly  bear  is  of  far  more  formi- 
dable character.  Swift  of  foot,  very 
I)Owerful,  and  of  enormous  size,  ho 
jumps  on  the  back  of  the  largest  buf- 
falo, and  kills  him  with  apparent  ease. 
Ho  walks  out  from  behind  a  rock  or 
thicket,  drives  the  hunters  from  their 
fire,  and,  if  they  have  not  left  him  the 
materials  of  a  hearty  meal,  follows 
them  with  alarming  boldness  and  ra- 
pidity. Dr  Coulter  relates  a  running 
fight  he  had  with  one  of  them,  who 
pursued  hun  and  his  companion  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  fell  only  when  he 
had  received  fifteen  rifle-balls  in  his 
head  and  body.  They  do  not  always 
take  so  much  shooting,  one  ball  or  two 
sometimes  sufficing  as  a  quietus ;  but 
this  fellow  was  unusually  large  and 
tenacious  of  life.  ^^  Tlie  hunter  said, 
when  he  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the 
skull  of  the  brute,  as  he  yet,  though 
blind  with  the  shot,  kept  upon  his 
haunches  —  Tm  of  opinion,  grisly 
bear,  youVc  the  biggest  and  hardest 
critter  of  your  kind  to  kill  ever  I  shot 
iat.' "  The  Indians  cut  off  the  claws  of 
these  beasts,  and  wear  them  on  a 
string  round  their  necks  as  trophies  of 
bravery  and  prowess. 

We  have  loitered  on  dry  land,  and 
deserted  the  Hoimd,  whose  vaga- 
bond course  led  her,  after  quitting  the 
Kingsmill  group,  to  the  distant  shores 
of  New  Ireland,  one  of  the  Australa- 
sian islands.  Here  the  king  of  the 
country  came  on  board — a  tidl,  coal- 
black  man  of  commanding  appearance, 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  savage,  decorated 
with  bones,  shells,  and  red  feathers. 
Some  of  his  front  teeth  were  dyed  red — 
a  Papuan  custom  which  Dr  Coulter 
assures  us,  and  we  readily  believe, 
gives  a  demon-like  finish  to  these  fero- 
cious barbarians.  His  majesty  was 
accompanied  by  an  Englishman,  one 
Thomas  Mannci"s,  who  had  been 
landed  at  hisown  requestfrom  awhale 
ship,  and  had  passed  ten  years 
amongst  the  savages,  to  whom  in 
manners  and  appearance  he  was  con- 
siderably assimilated.  He  had  manned 
the  king's  daughter,  was  a  great  chief, 
and  perfectly  contented  with  his  con- 
dition. There  appear  to  be  a  vast 
number  of  these  barbarised  Europeans 
dwelling  on  the  various  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  some  amongst  the  savages, 


over  whom  they  usually  exercise  conr 
siderable  authority,  others  alone,  la 
isolated  nooks,  often  with  Indian  wives 
and  a  numerous  half-cast  progeny. 
The  doctor  scarcely  touched  anywhere 
without  meeting  with  one  or  more  of 
these  outcasts  from  civilisation,  the 
adventures  of  most  of  whom  would 
famish  abundant  materials  for  a  Robin- 
sonade.  Some  of  them,  deserters 
finom  ships  or  runaway  Australian 
convicts,  kept  out  of  the  way ;  but 
others,  bolder  or  having  a  clearer 
conscience,  gladly  served  as  interpre- 
ters, and  supplied  the  voyagers  with 
useful  information.  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  crew  of  the  Hound 
found  themselves  engaged  as  allies  in 
the  civil  wars  of  constant  occnrvenoe 
amongst  the  bellicose  barbarians  of 
the  Pacific.  Dr  Coulter,  especially, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
amateur  warrior.  He  is  a  most  adven- 
turous fellow,  and  assuredly  made  a 
mistake  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  healing  ai*t,  instead 
of  to  some  more  martial  profession. 
His  vocation  was  evidently  to  kill, 
not  to  cure.  He  does  not  inform  us 
whether  his  rifie  aided  in  repelling  the 
various  attacks  on  the  Hound,  but  is 
less  reseiTcd  conceniing  his  achieve- 
ments on  shore,  and  at  New  Ireland 
fairly  comes  out  in  a  military  capacity, 
as  a  sort  of  British  Auxiliary  Ledon 
to  a  scouting  party  of  natives.  The 
Xew  Irishmen,  emulous  of  theur  bre- 
thren in  the  old  country,  are  for  ever 
in  hot  water,  squabbling  amongst 
themselves,  and  keeping  up  a  desultory 
border  warfare,  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional pitched  battle,  as  a  natural 
sequel  to  which  the  slain  are  duly 
devoured  by  the  victors,  with  or  with- 
out such  sauce  as  their  savage  cookery 
book,  or,  more,  properly  speaking, 
their  oral  culinary  traditions,  may 
suggest.  Dr  Coulter  was  so  fascina- 
ted by  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
strange  customs  of  the  island,  and 
with  the  hospitable  entertainment  he 
found  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Skulls 
— an  Indian  council  house  ftom  whoso 
roof  three  tall  poles  arose,  supporting 
human  heads — ^that  he  resolved  upon 
a  lengthened  excursion  amongst  theso 
interesting  aborigines,  and  commit- 
ted himself,  after  putting  on  what  ho 
terms  his  go-ashore-among-savages 
suit,  to  the  guidance  of  Ma  Mend 
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Rownaa,  son  and  beir  of  the  red* 
toothed  monarch  already  described; 
He  had  not  far  to  go  to  become  ac- 
qnaintcd  with  the  comforts  of  the 
country.  On  reaching  an  ontpost,  he 
obtained  a  peep  into  a  cannibal  larder. 
A  party  of  the  enemy  had  attempted 
a  surprise,  had  been  discovered  and 
repelled,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  tiieir 
number,  who  were  forthwith  trussed 
for  the  spit.  The  modui  openmdi  was 
rather  yiolent,  as  was  manifest  to  the 
doctor  when  he  looked  into  the  canoe 
where  the  bodies  lay,  carefully  covered 
up  with  leaves.  '^They  had  been 
fhiiiy  riddled  with  arrows  and  spears, 
and  their  skulls  were  beaten  flat  with 
clubs.  The  legs  were  amputated  at 
the  knees,  hands  off  at  the  wrists, 
hair  cut  off  the  head,  &c.,  preparatory 
to  cooking  them."  The  doctor  ma& 
bold  to  express  his  disgust  at  this  hor^ 
rible  sight,  but  the  natives,  by  way  of 
extenuation,  gave  hun  to  understand 
that  it  was  ^^eatee  for  eatee,"  and 
that  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  they  would  bo  converted  iiito 
collops  and  forthwith  dined  upon. 
Four  of  them  had  been  captured  that 
morning,  and  would  soon,  if  not  res- 
cued, be  in  the  hands  of  the  cook. 
To  save  them  from  this-  unpleasant 
alternative,  twenty  men  advanced 
stealthily  into  the  hostile  territory,  ac- 
companied by  Rownaa  and  Dr  Coulter. 
The  doctor  was  curious  to  seethe  fun, 
and  thought  himself  safest  with  his 
friend  the  prince.  After  a  ^ort  mardi 
they  fell  in  with  the  prisoners,  guarded 
by  forty  or  fifty  savages ;  a  sharp  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  doctor  at  tet 
took  no  part,  thinkmg,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  had  no  right  to  take 
the  lives  of  men  who  had  done  him  no 
Injury.  At  last,  however,  ^^  a  serious 
consideration  for  my  personal  safety, 
and  the  necessity  for  self-defence, 
compelled  me  to  fire  both  barreU^ 
my  gun  into  the  advancing  crowd." 
The  ice  thus  broken,  the  double-bar- 
relled rifie  spoke  out  boldly  and  ded- 
'ded  the  day — the  doctor  celebrating 
his  triumph  by  a  stentorian  l^uirah 
that  completed  the  panic  of  the  dis- 
comfited foe.  And  thenceforward  he 
shot  savages  at  a  handsome  allow- 
auce.  The  apologetic  and  depre- 
catory tone  in  whidi  he  records  his 
exploits  is  amusing  enough.  He 
pleads  expediency  and  neoessity,  and 


tries  to  make  it  out  Justifiable  homi- 
d<^^ ;  whilst  he  evidently  has  a  luridilg 
consciousness  that  he  need  not  iunr0 
thrust  himself  into  scenes-  and  plaoei 
where  it  became  necessary  or  advia* 
able  to  shed  blood.  To  return  toiiii 
ship,  he  had  to  coast  the  island,  aad 
to  pass  tiie  territory  <tf  a  tribe  hostUe 
to  his  friends.  Canoes  came  ont  to 
assail  those  on  which  Dr  Coidter  and 
his  allies  were  onbarked.  He.waa 
again  compiled  to  smotiier  humanitjr^ 
prime,  load,  and  fire  as  fast  as  he  coQMi 
although  ^^it  grieved  me  afterwards 
to  thiiuL  I  used  such  a  death-dealiiff 
weapon  with  so  much  eamestnesa/' 
Touching  repentance  1  Compassion«le 
Coulter!  But  ^^  his  dander  was  up^" 
he  says,  and  he  thought  no  more,  baft 
aoted.  As  anybody  e&e  would  proba* 
bly  have  done,  cm  findhup  himself  aa^ 
sailed  by  a  flotilla  of  howling  savages^ 
with  blood-ookwred  teeth,  polscmid' 
arrows,  and  a  dedded  taste  fbr.th* 
flesh  of  a  wholesome  white  man;  Whiil 
business  the  doctor  had  in  such  a  pre* 
dicament,  is  altogether  another  ques^ 
tion.  '' Que  diaNe  aiknt'tijairedem 
cette  ffolhreV' 

.  The  New  Irishmenhave  some  queer 
customs.  The  night  following  tba 
battle  was  passed  oy  Dr  Coulter  ai 
one  of  their  outposts,  where  he  was 
prevented  sleei^g  by  the  stnusgo 
torches  kept  bumuig  in  the  house 
he  lodged  at.  They  consisted  of  IcMig 
sticks,  with  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nnt 
fibre  steeped  in  rosin  and  twisted 
round  the  top.  These  were  li^tecL 
and  held  by  leaked  men,  who  relieved 
each  other.  The  idols  worshipped 
by  these  heathens  are  of  a  pectt- 
Uarly  ludicrous  description,  ten  feel 
high,  made  of  polished  wood,  wUfa 
arms  akimbo,  oyster  shells  for:  eyes, 
and  red  pegs  for  teeth.  Theexpres* 
sion  of  the  fiioe  is  one  of  grotesque 
laughter,  hrresistibly  provocative  of 
mh^  in  the  beholder.  In  one  respect 
the  example  of  these  savages  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  man 
civilised  commmiities.  ^eir  cema- 
teries  are  hivariably  remote  from  thehr 
dwelluigs^  in  lonely  and  unfrequented 
spots. 

The  ship*s  eompany  of  the  Hound 
had  been  long  without  seemg  any  bat 
savafle  faces,  and  it  was  with  modi 
satimction  that  on  entering  a  bay  on 
the  coast  of  Faput  or  New  Gunwa, 
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they  perceived  a  brig  riding  at  andior. 
8he  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripy,  and 
presently  her  captain  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Hound.  A  Scotch  Highlander  by 
birth,  his  name  Stewart,  he  was  a 
daring  and  nnscrapulons  dog  as  ever 
fired  a  round  of  grape  into  a  mob  of 
Sonth  Sea  savages.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  tolerably  fair  dealer,  but 
some  of  his  articles  of  traffic  were  ex- 
traordinary and  disgusting.  He  was 
once  at  Cook^s  Straits,  New  Zealand, 
when  there  was  a  great  fight  amongst 
the  tribes.  A  feast  was  to  follow,  and 
to  save  land-carriage,  the  cannibals 
fireighted  Stewart's  ship  with  the  pro- 
visions for  their  horrible  banquet. 
**  He  took  on  board  upwards  of  two 
hundred  dead  bodies,  cut  up  and  well 
packed,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  chiefs, 
sailed  round,  delivered  his  cargo,  and 
received  in  payment  a  large  quantity 
of  dressed  flax,  which  he  afterwards 
brought  to  Sydney  and  sold  at  a  satis- 
factory price.'*  After  this,  people 
looked  askance  at  him,  and  held  their 
noses  when  be  passed ;  but  Stewart 
jingled  bis  dollars,  and  said  it  was  no 
one's  business  but  his  own,  admitting, 
however,  that  it  was  '^a  stinkii^ 
cargo."  Like  the  Roman  emperor,  he 
denied  that  good  coin  could  carry 
an  evil  smell.  "  Another  trifling 
affair,"  Dr  Coulter  writes,  "blemished 
his  character."  Cargoes  of  ebony, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  slaves  bought 
in  Australasia,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese.  Human  fiesh,  quick  or 
dead,  was  a  favourite  article  of  com- 
merce with  this  respectable  Highland- 
man.  In  those  remote  regions,  how- 
ever, men  cannot  always  pick  their 
society,  and  Coulter  and  Trainer  were 
glad  enough  to  meet  this  dealer  in 
dead  and  live  stock,  who  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  botli  of  them.  They 
went  on  board  bis  vessel  and  dined 
with  him,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
brigand  schooner  should  keep  together 
as  long  as  circumstances  permitted. 
After  several  days'  profitable  trading, 
chiefly  in  amber^s,  tortoisesbell, 
pearls,  and  birds  of  Paradise,  and  which 
ended,  wonderful  to  say,  without  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives,  they 
coasted  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
island,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  Gil- 
vink's  Bay,  at  its  westernmost  extre- 
mity, alongside  the  *'  Eternal  Safety," 
a  Chinese  trading  junk.  According  to 


the  custom  of  his  conhtiymen  in  those 
seas,  the  Chinese  skipper  had  told  the 
Papuans  all  manner  of  lies  about  the 
Europeans,  and  had  warned  them 
against  trading  with  them.  Stewart 
discovered  thu  by  means  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  Sandwich  islander  and 
expert  cook,  who  gladly  left  the  junk^ 
whttre  he  received  a  larger  allowance 
(tf  rattan  than  he  liked,  to  officiate  in 
the  caboose  of  the  American  brig* 
Once  safe  upon  the  Yankee's  deck, 
Mr  Sing  vented  his  indignation 
agamst  his  late  master  in  a  volley  of 
abuse,  interspersed  with  comical  and 
contemptuous  gestures.  The  China- 
man actually  danced  with  rage,  and 
at  last  levelled  a  matchlock  at  the 
object  of  his  fury ;  but  on  Stewart's 
opening  a  port,  and  disclosing  the  grim 
muzzle  of  a  carronade,  he  suspended 
his  warlike  demonstrations.  A  supply 
of  articles  for  barter  with  the  natives 
was  obtained  from  his  junk,  and  the 
same  afternoon  a  iresh  breeze  swept 
the  European  ships  out  of  the  bay. 

The  last  place  to  which  we  shall 
accompany  Dr  Coulter  is  a  district  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  inha- 
bited by  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
tribe  of  the  Horraforas,  who,  at  the 
period  of  his  visit,  lived  happily  under 
the  paternal  rule  of  King  Connel  the 
First.  Terence  Connel  was  a  County 
Kerry  boy,  who  had  gone  through 
many  strange  adventures  in  his  own 
country  and  elsewhere.  A  deserter 
from  a  regiment  of  the  line,  he  had 
served  for  some  time  under  Captain 
Starlight's  banner,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  intrepidity  and 
zeal  in  house-burning,  cattle-houghing, 
and  other  noctunial  amusements  pe- 
culiar to  the  "  first  flower  of  the  sea.'* 
After  a  couple  of  years  of  this  praise- 
worthy career,  he  had  been  captured, 
tried,  and  transported  to  Australia.  He 
escaped,  with  ten  fellow-convicts,  and, 
after  various  adventures,  reached  Pa- 
pua. Nine  of  their  number  were  slain 
by  the  Horraforas,  who  spared  the  two 
others  and  made  them  serve  against  a 
hostile  tribe.  Connel's  companion 
was  killed  in  a  fight,  but  Connel 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  be- 
came head-chief,  or  king.  Under  his 
guidance  and  protection,  we  ^nd  Cap- 
tain Trainer,  four  of  his  crew,  and  the 
indefatigable  Coulter,  wandering  in 
the  Horrafora  territorj',  through  mag- 
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and  Cotind  pressed  hiiu  to  fire,  and  it 
hist  overcame  his  scruple*.  Willi 
rhonniug  modesty,  he  avoidn  namiug 
himself  as  thr^  man  wlio  made  tlie 
husH  Papuan  magrile  bite  the  doSt. 
"Tliia  urgett  by  Connel,"  he  evft, 
one  of  imr  party  rvsud  hi*  gun  on  tbe 
lower  branch  of  a  tree,  look  d«Jib«r- 
ate  aim,  and  6redl"  This  "one  of 
onr  party"  wae  of  course  the  doctor, 
the  sailors  being  armed  wilh  abort 
muskets,  incapable  of  carrying  so  far. 
The  shot  took  effect.  Whitepalivt 
ceased  his  capering,  ■■  stood  fised  anil 
upriglu  like  a  daubed  stnine,"  and 
"was  about  receiving  another  shot 
(from  the  doctor's  second  barrel,  we 
presume)  when  he  fell  heavily  forward 
and  lay  motiouleas."  Whereupon  the 
Whitepaints  advanced,  and  the  dx 
Engtiahtnrn  "  set  to  work  in  real  earn- 
est'' popping  off  the  cannibals.  And 
soou  boraming  "  madlyexclted  by  the 
scene,  we  cuutinned  to  load  and  fire 
as  fast  aa  wo  could,  accompauylng 
almost  every  shot  or  volley  with  a 
IlniTal  nearly  aa  wild  as  the  savage 
yell."  Dr  Coulter  had  got  rid  ofma 
scrnples,  and  Trainer  and  the  seamn 
appear  never  to  have  bad  any.  The 
latter  "  were  eager  to  nm  down  tlic 
roomid  Ibr  the  purpose  of  enjoying  ft 
bnyoueting  match  ;  but  T'rainer  would 
not  permit  such  folly,  and  told  them 
to  amuse  themselves  firing  at  then 
from  where  we  were,  which  they  did 
with  great  perBeveraoce."  The  luifbr- 
tnnato  Whitepaints  were  totally  de- 
feated, thinr  tribe  cut  tip  root  and 
branch,  their  women  taken  to  wife  by 
the  victors,  and  tlicuselves  slung  npcoi 
poles  Uke  rabbits,  and  carried  off  to 
be  bnried,  as  Connel  expressed  It,  In 
"  the  iufcnial  stomachs"  of  their  caD- 
nibaJ  couqnerors.  The  doctor  and  hia 
companiotia  bcioc  by  no  means  anx- 
ions  to  witness  the  abominable  foaSTi 
moved  on  witli  Connel,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  the  W  hitepaint  town,  or  rather 
rookery,  the  houses  being  built  m 
treee,  like  those  of  tbo  Uorrafena^ 
paddled  down  a  river,  throng  bnui" 
tiM  scenery,  which  Dr  Cunlter  InAt- 
CHtes,  rather  than  describes.  He  b 
a  poor  hand  at  description,  the  worthy 
doctor,  although  cvideiiily  not  devola 
of  a  certain  keling  for  tlie  glories  of  n 
[ropical    laudsiiijii.-.      But    he  1 
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ink  picture  are  painfully  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  After  shooting  a  rapid, 
where  the  river  falls  about  fourteen 
feet,  and  down  which  the  natives  con- 
ducted thcu*  canoes  with  singular  dex- 
terity, the  country  became  more  open, 
and  the  mast-heads  of  the  brig  and 
schooner  appeared  in  the  distance. 
"  Sail  ho !"  bellowed  Trainer,  rejoiced 
at  the  sight  of  his  floating  home.  And 
in  his  exhilaration,  he  resolved  to 
"  take  a  rise"  out  of  Stewart.  Con- 
cealing himself  and  men  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  he  gave  the  hint  to 


Connel,  whose  savage  subjects  forth- 
with set  up  a  hideous  war-whoop, 
which  very  nearly  procured  theincor-> 
rigible  joker  a  volley  of  grape  from  his 
own  ship.  This  final  and  unnecessary 
danger  over,  Dr  Coulter,  to  his  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  once  more  found 
himself  safely  housed  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Hound,  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hension of  becoming  a  comer  dish  at 
a  cannibal  dinner.  In  which  snug 
quarters  and  comfortable  security  he 
will  be  found  by  those  curious  farther 
to  pursue  the  thread  of  his  adventures. 


THBEE  MONTHS  AT  GAZA. 


After  quitting  the  Arab  chiefs,* 
Sidney  rode  slowly  and  silen  tly  towards 
the  little  town  of  Gaza.  He  was  seized 
with  a  strange  fit  of  melancholy,  and 
this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  pro- 
ceeded from  no  perceptible  cause.  He 
cared  very  little  about  parting  either 
with  Aali  or  Sheikh  Salem.  Lascelles 
Hamilton  was  a  much  more  amusing 
companion  than  either  of  the  Mos- 
lems. But  from  some  inexplicable 
train  of  thought,  Sidney's  mind  was 
filled  with  fancies,  which  followed 
one  another  like  the  phantasms  of  a 
fever,  and  produced  a  depression  of 
spirits  alarming  to  himself.  He  wad 
naturally  so  little  addicted  to  low 
spirits,  or  melancholy,  that  he  felt 
convinced  the  present  fit  must  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  serious  malady, 
and  that  the  mysterions  waraiug 
given  him  by  Sheikh  Salem,  not  to 
delay  long  at  Gaza,  arose  from  the 
sagacious  Arab  perceiving  the  traces 
of  incipient  fever  marked  on  his  fore- 
head. At  last  he  succeeded,  by 
reproaching  himself  with  his  own 
pusillauimity,  in  rousing  his  mind, 
and  directing  his  attention  to  the 
scenery  around,  and  to  the  view  of 
the  town  before  him. 

That  view  was  well  calculated  to 
dispel  blue  devils.  It  was  picturesque, 
gay,  and  luxuriantly  green;  and  the 
contrast  it  offered  to  the  parched 
desert  behind,  and  the  memory  of  the 
sandy  fog  of  the  Khamsin,  made  its  con- 
templation a  physical  enjoyment.  On 
each  side  of  the  lane  along  which  the 


travellers  proceeded,  a  tall  fence  of 
cactus  separated  them  from  verdant 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  orch- 
ards, and  gardens.  The  creaking  of 
water  wheels,  and  the  splashing  of 
the  water  from  the  revolving  buck- 
ets, were  sounds  which,  if  not  musical 
to  the  ear,  were  delightful  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  from  the  ideas  of 
coolness  and  cleanliness  they  sug- 
gested. Those  only  who  have  wan- 
dered in  the  desert  under  a  bm-ning 
sun,  or  sailed  for  days  and  nights  in 
a  crowded  Levantine  caick,  can  con- 
ceive the  exquisite  sensation  that  the 
sight  of  an  old  black  bucket  of  fresh 
water  conveys  to  the  human  souL 
The  sense  of  coolness  indicated  by 
the  dark  stain  of  constant  immersion, 
and  the  liberality  of  wealth  testified 
by  the  leaky  stream  flowing  fipom  the 
ill  connected  staves,  have  given 
many  a 'traveller  in  the  "gorgeous 
east "  greater  pleasure  than  he  could 
have  derived  from  an  invitation  to  a 
banquet  with  LucuUus. 

Beyond  the  wave  of  the  com  fields, 
the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  rose  the  little  city 
of  Gaza,  —  a  small  and  picturesque 
spot,  with  a  few  minarets  and  towers, 
and  mined  walls  rishig  above  the 
houses.  It  crowns  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion, once  occupied  by  a  strong 
citadel,  so  well  fortified  by  nature 
and  art  as  to  have  merited  emphati- 
cally the  appellation  of  "  the  strong." 
It  stands  a  monument  of  the  glory  of 
the  Israelite  warrior  Sampson,  and  a 


♦  See  No.  CCCLXXXI,  page  21. 
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proof  of  the  ease  with  which  heroic 
yaloar,  in  a  petty  fortress  commaaded 
by  a  Persian  eonneh,  could  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  our  travellers  stumbled 
over  some  rains,  which  they  were 
gravely  informed  marked  the  remains 
of  the  gateway  from  which  Sampson 
had  carried  away  the  gates.  Beside 
it,  a  small  building  with  a  low  dome 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  is  shown  as  the  tomb  of 
Sampson. 

Before  this  tomb,  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  and  a  guard 
of  Albanian  soldiers,  was  now  sta- 
tioned. They  soon  brought  our 
travellers  to  a  halt,  and  compelled 
them  to  dismount  in  order  to  undergo 
an  examination  as  long  and  inquisi- 
torial as  that  to  which  poor  foreigners 
are  subjected  at  the  police  olBSce  of 
Vienna.  Their  motives  for  vlsithig 
Gaza  were  inquired  into,  and  par- 
ticularly their  connexion  with  the. 
party  they  had  jnst  quitted.  The 
result  of  the  examination  did  not 
appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
though  Sidney  told  very  firankly  that 
Sheikh  Salem  and  his  son  were  of 
the  party,  truly  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  they  had  crossed  the 
desert  disguised  in  female  apparel, 
and  surrounded  by  their  own  atten- 
dants, he  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
presence  until  the  party  was  joined 
by  the  l^eikh  of  Hebron  that  day. 
An  Osmanlee  secretaiy  of  the  governor 
of  Gaza,  one  of  those  Mamaluke  cns- 
tom-honse  officers,  or  revenue  col- 
lectors of  Mohammed  Ali,  to  whom 
the  statesmen  of  France  looked  for 
the  foundation  of  an  Arabic  empire 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  now  made  his 
appearance,  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
the  English  spies,  for  such  they  were 
cvidenfly  considered. 

After  a  second  examination,  it  was 
decided  that  the  party  mnst  nndei^go 
a  quarantine  of  observation  until 
their  companions  should  arrive.  It 
was  in  vain  to  oppose  this  deciition : 
so  Sidney,  Lascelles  Hamilton,  and 
Achmet  were  marched  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Gaza,  and 
lodged  in  a  tower  near  the  centre  of 
the  barracks,  in  (Hrder  to  preserve  the 
place  from  tiie  danger  m  cpntarioa. 
Two  Albanian  soldiers  were  appointed 


to  act  as  guardians  or  sentinels  to 
the  prisoners,  who  were  also  allowed 
to  hure  a  cook.  The  guards  kept  up 
a  constant  commnnication  with  their 
friends,  and  the  cook  walked  himself 
to  the  market  to  make  his  purchases, 
so  that  •  the  quarantine  was  veiy 
evidentiy  rather  a  police  than  a  san- 
atory measure. 

l^e  tower  in  which  the  traveUers 
were  lod^  was  within  the  circait  of 
the  remams  of  a  noble  bnildmg,  con-^ 
structed  by  the  templars,  or  the  knights 
of  St  John,  who  long  defendedthisbnl- 
wark  of  tJie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ■ 
against  the  infidel  soldans  of  Egypt. 
The  first  morning  of  quarantine  wtor 
spent  walking  and  smoking  on  the  ter- 
raced roof  of  a  large  arched  hall,  once  a 
dormitory,  or  a  hospital  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldieiy,  now  tenanted  by  a 
small  body  of  irregular  cavahry.  Aa 
Mohammed  Ali  was,  accordmg  to  the 
established  system  of  his  Arabie^ 
empire,  cheating  them  out  of  thefe 
pay,  they  were  eager  to  hire  their 
horses  to  our  travellers  for  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Thehr  captain,  aspuin^ 
to  the  profits  of  a  muleteer,  ooiDr 
trasted  with  the  fierce  templar  of 
Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  as  the 
trading  monarch,  Mohammed  AU^ 
forms  an  antithesis  to  the  generooi 
Saladin.  The  terrace  overtooked  tk 
delightfol  countiy,  and  Sidney  felt 
positively  pleased  that  the  restraint, 
of  quarantine  compelled  him  to  be 
idle.  Before  him  was  spread  a  rieh 
cultivated  plain,  closely  covered  wkh 
olive  trees,  and  bonnded  by  a  rangoi 
of  hills,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  Samp* 
son's  monnt,  rising  prominent  over 
the  rest  of  the  ^ain.  The  long 
waving  braochfls  of  palm  trees  scat- 
tered about  in  every  dhreotion,  the 
tndns  of  loaded  camels  arriving  and 
d^Murting,  and  the  active  popmatioii 
in  constant  movement  ronnd  we  town^ 
gave  Gasa  the  air  of  a  flooridiiDg 
place.  • 

Bnt  though  Sidnejr  found  great 
pleasure  in  contemplating  this  scene, 
sei^  on  his  carpet,  pipe  in  hand, 
and  Achmet  expressed  m  a  varie^. 
of  languages  his  delimit  at  smoking . 
the  pipe  of  r^KMe,  after  quitting  the 
saddle  of  fotigne,  neither  the  soeoe 
nor  the  rmose  Mipeared  to  prodnoe  m 
tranqullliflbig  eroct  on  the  mind  of  Mr 
Lasoellm  Etodlton.     That  gentto- 
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man  displayed  the  extreme  of  impa- 
tience at  his  confinement,  and  spent 
hour  after  hoar  in  vaiu  exhortations 
to  Si^ey,  to  make  some  endeavours 
to  be  released  from  imprisonment. 
Failing  with  Sidney,  he  had  even 
attempted  to  move  Achmet.  It  was 
all  useless :  Sidney  had  not  gazed  on 
green  trees,  gardens^  and  human 
beings  for  some  days,  nor  had  Ach- 
met smoked  a  pipe  of  repose  since  he 
had  quitted  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  so 
the  one  could  do  nothing  but  con- 
template, and  the  other  nothing  but 
smoke. 

In  the  evening,  the  incessant 
volubility  of  Lascelles  Hamilton 
awakened  in  Sidney  a  wish  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  town.  On  pro- 
posing this  walk  to  the  Albanian 
guar(k,  they  immediately  agreed  to 
accompany  the  travellers,  and  sug- 
gested a  visit  to  the  Mosque,  which 
had  been  a  Christian  church,  and 
then  a  sojourn  in  the  principal  coffee- 
house in  the  bazar.  The  church,  now 
converted  into  the  principal  mosque 
of  Gaza,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
well  worth  visiting,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  coffee-house  has 
an  air  of  much  greater  antiquity,  if 
the  marks  of  Decay^s  efiaciug  fingers 
be  a  proof  of  age.  The  manner 
adopted  by  the  quarantine  of  Gaza 
for  exhibiting  the  enforcement  of  the 
sanatory  regulations  to  the  whole 
population,  was  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  efl^cts  of  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  in  Turkey. 

Next  day  was  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Sidney  had  brought  a  letter  from 
Cairo  to  a  Christian  Arab,  named 
Ellas  es  Shami,  so  called  because  he 
was  a  native  of  Sham  el  Keber,  or 
the  great  city  of  Damascus.  This 
worthy  was  the  consular  agent  of 
some  one  of  the  European  powers, 
but  affected  to  be  consul  for  all.  His 
house  was  ornamented  with  ^y^  or 
six  flag-staffs,  and  fi*om  these,  on 
days  of  public  rejoicing,  the  stand- 
ards of  England  and  France  were 
displayed  at  the  comers  farthest 
apart.  He  declared  himself,  in  his 
Damascene  French,  consul  of  all  the 
powers,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ^^  Je  suis 
mm,  consul,  de  kmU$  iu  pOtences." 
And  it  really  did  not  require  ihia  cer- 


tificate to  convince  most  of  hig  Tidt- 
ors,  that,  like  many  of  the  trading 
consuls  of  the  Levant,  he  was  some- 
what of  a  gallows  bird.  In  the  posi- 
tion in  wMch  he  was  placed,  l^dney 
conceived  this  worthy  consular  agent 
might  afford  him  some  advice. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  with  the 
flag-staffs,  Achmet  was  sent  in  to 
present  the  letter.  In  spite  of  the 
quarantine,  it  was  received  and  read 
by  Ellas  of  Sham  without  difScnlty. 
But  though  the  consul  had  no  fear  of 
plague  before  his  eyes,  he  had  s 
strong  aversion  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  persons  suspected  of 
being  spies  by  the  oflcers  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha.  He 
accordingly  positively  declined  the 
visit  of  Sidney,  and  sent  down  ids 
vice-consul,  a  tall  youth  with  lantern 
jaws,  to  inform  the  travellers  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  that  Mr  Elias  of 
Sham,  the  British  consul,  could  not 
recognise  any  traveller  in  Syria  to  be 
an  Englishman,  who  did  not  wear  the 
English  dress  on  his  body,  and  a 
round  hat  on  his  head.  This  com- 
munication was  so  completely  in  the 
classic  style  of  English  diplomacy  in 
the  Levant,  that  Hassan^s  axiom  con- 
cerning the  sanity  of  Elchees  and 
Ambassadors,  rushed  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Sidney,  and  he  perceived  that 
even  trading  consuls  felt  bound  to 
put  a  touch  of  folly  in  their  oflcial 
communications  to  vouch  for  their 
diplomatic  authority. 

Rather  amused  than  discomposed 
by  this  reception,  Sidney  bethought 
himself  of  another  letter  he  posses»sd, 
to  a  Persian  merchant  named  Ibrahim, 
and  called  by  Turks  Sishman.  Fat 
Abraham  pretended  to  be  Persian 
consul,  so  it  was  proposed  to  try 
whether  the  Mohammedan  had  more 
of  the  trader,  and  less  of  the  diplomat 
than  his  Christian  colleague.  As  the 
quarantine  regulations  gave  nobody 
any  concern,  it  was  determined  to 
make  this  visit  as  imposing  as  pos- 
sible. Achmet  arranged  the  proces- 
sion, and  marched  before  the  travel- 
lers as  dragoman,  himself  preceded 
by  two  Albanian  soldiers  armed  to 
the  teeth ;  the  cook  and  two  more 
Albanians  followed  in  the  rear,  and 
with  the  greatest  dignity,  the  whole 
body  mov^  through  the  basMT  to  the 
shop  of  Fat  Abra£un. 
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Ibrahim  Sishman  was  foniii  sealed 
in  his  counting-house.  This  cmintiiig- 
hoose,  like  most  of  the  8h<^  in  a 
Turkish  bazaar,  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  lion's  den  at  tiie  soo* 
logical  gardens,  the  grating  in  froal 
being  removed,  and  the  floor  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  mud  of  the 
narrow  street ;  if  the  pathway  be- 
tween the  dens  of  the  traders  in  tlie 
bazaar  of  Gaza  deserve  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  street.  Fat  Ibrahim 
had  very  little  the  look  of  a  Fenian ; 
instead  of  possesung  the  genteel 
figure  of  that  noble  race,  he  was  a 
squat  fellow,  with  a  large  montii,  a 
tallow  face,  and  two  arms  hanging 
down  from  his  shoulders  at  six  inches 
distance  from  his  body,  as  if  onable 
to  approach  nearer  frt>m  some  elec- 
trical influence.  He  was,  however^ 
by  no  means  very  fat,  so  that  his 
nick-name  of  Fat  Ibrahim  wasmevely 
a  distinctive  epithet,  borne  as  Ewo- 
pcans  bear  the  name  of  Black,  Brown, 
White,  or  Green,  without  thefar  skin 
being  of  the  colour  of  a  dun  cow,  or  a 
Brazilian  parroquet.  The  Persian 
dealt  largely  in  tobacco  and  eoflbe  on 
fais  own  account,  and  in  Tarions 
articles  of  other  people's  property,  of 
which  he  exhibited  specimens  on  the 
walls  of  his  den,  for  besides  being  a 
consul  he  called  himself  a  banker  and 
general  merchant. 

He  received  Sidney  and  his  com- 
panion with  great  affability,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  like  a  couple 
of  tailors  on  his  shop  floor,  he  plied 
them  with  pipes  and  coffee,  and  a 
stream  of  conversation  which  edipaed 
the  volubility  of  Mr  Lascelles  Hamil- 
ton in  the  desert.  He  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  wit,  and  talked  of 
the  scrape  into  which  the  travellefs 
had  fallen  by  thehr  accidental  inter- 
course with  Sheikh  Salem,  as  llie 
public  news  of  the  bazar ;  while  lie 
induced  them  to  recount  their  Tisit  to 
his  brother  consul,  the  Shamite, 
whom  he  ridiculed  as  a  booby,  wlw 
always  acted  as  a  general  merehant 
when  he  ought  to  act  as  a  Imnker, 
and  as  a  banker  when  he  ought  to  act 
as  a  consul.  The  Fendan  eonehided 
by  telling  Sidney,  that  he  had  now 
arrived  at  the  right  consnlar  shop  for 
.protection.  Fersia  and  England  were 
the  best  of  MendSf  and  as  ^t»  Bb9« 


lish  eonsol  firom  Sham  had  been  oHmw 
ing  fbr  Frendi  contracts,  he  hoped 
soon  to  display  the  flag  of  England  la 
his  own  conrt-yard. 

A  wedL  was  drawing  to  its  dose^ 
and  omr  travellers  were  still  retamed 
bk  their  stato  of  quarantine  at  large. 
Sidney  enjoyed  himself  walking  aboot 
and  risiting  the  bazar,  but  poor  Mr 
Lascelles  Hamilton  besan  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  delay,  and,  strange  to 
say,  became  thougfatfhl  and  silent.  Ha 
aflected  great  anxiety  for  the  fisito  of 
the  companions  he  had  left  befahid, 
but  Sidniey  suspected  his  melandiolj 
arose  fix>m  fear  of  loang  his  baggage. 
He  declared  too  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  hhn  to  readi 
Jemsalem  in  the  shortest  space  of 
tfane,  and  kept  a  small  boniUe  con* 
stantly  near  him  as  if  ready  for  a  sad« 
den  start  should  the  opportunity  of 
escape  present  itself,  liie  anxie^  of 
LaseeUes  Hamilton  had  increased  to 
a  nervous  pitch,  when  lato  one  evening 
Ringlady  and  Campbell  were  suddenly 
ushered  into  the  tower  where  our  tra- 
vellers were  lodged.  Their  delay  had 
been  caused  in  part  by  the  Khamslw 
wind,  and  In  part  lyy  thefar  slnggidi 
movements* 

Next  morning,  the  whole  party 
proceeded  to  pay  Hafiz  Bey^  im 
governor  of  Gaza,  a  visit,  and  obtoin 
his  authority  to  quit  his  government. 
Haflz  Bey  received  them  with  great 
pditeness,  granted  them  every  uilng 
they  asked,  but  invited  them  to  ride 
out  with  him  to  see  two  robbers  fan* 
paled,  and  meet  a  courier  from  Moham- 
med All  with  a  small  body  of  Bedo* 
ween  cavalry.  The  invitation  wae 
equivalent  toac(nnmand;  so altlioiu(li 
none  of  the  party  had  any  cnrionty 
to  see  the  rare  si^t  of  an  impalement 
executed  by  the  express  orders  of 
Ibrahfan  Pasha  ob  two  Arab  soldieiSi 
who  had  stolen  a  fow  bushds  of  beans, 
stIH  tl^  were  eompdled  to  accept  the 
dfor  without  any  appearance  of  dis- 
satisftiction.  Lascdles  Hamilton  done 
attempted  to  excuse  hfansdf,  and 
onlyjdned  the  party  when  he  per- 
odved  that  his  absence  would  render 
him  an  olijeet  of  suspidon  to  the  B^. 
The  governor  mounted  the  whole 
jpaiiy,  and  even  Cartipbell,  in  splto  of 
Ms  averdon  to  eqoestnan  exerdse,  foit 
"MBMfy  at  hone  whsa  he  peroeifet 
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that  he  conld  place  himself  on  a  qnlet 
looking  steed  with  a  round  well-pad- 
d^  cloth  saddle. 

The  scene  was  well  worthy  seeing, 
thongh  we  must  omit  all  description  of 
the  impalement,  which  our  travellers 
reftised  to  witness.  Hafiz  Bey  had 
prepared  a  species  of  review,  the  fame 
oC  which  he  probably  conceived  might 
tend  to  make  Lord  Palmerston  pause 
before  he  launched  his  thunders 
against  Gaza.  The  meeting  of  the 
^doweeus  from  Egypt  with  the  Be- 
doweens  of  Gaza  was  accompanied  by 
a  sham  fight,  executed  with  consider- 
able art,  though  consisting  of  little 
more  than  an  extended  combination 
of  single  combats.  The  captain  of 
each  troop  rode  forward,  and  when 
they  had  approached  sufficiently  near, 
one  fired  his  carbine  or  pistol,  and 
then  gallopped  away ;  the  other  fol- 
lowed, and  if  he  could  gain  on  his 
adversary,  chose  his  distance  to  return 
the  fire.  Each  horseman  in  succes- 
sion from  both  troops  advanced,  re- 
peating the  same  manoeuvre,  but  often 
describing  circles  in  their  flight  or  in 
their  advance  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting off  the  boldest  of  their  adversa- 
ries, who  might  have  ventured  too  far 
in  the  eageniess  of  pursuit.  It  was 
only  when  this  was  successfully  accom- 
plished that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
close  and  use  the  sabre,  though  even 
in  these  last  and  desperate  encounters, 
the  great  object  was  rather  to  secure 
prisonei*s  than  to  slay  enemies.  The 
lance  was  evidently  regarded  by  both 
parties  as  a  useless  weapon.  The 
meanest  trooper  of  the  desert  was  so 
completely  master  of  this  unwieldy 
weapon  as  to  avoid  or  parry  its  thrust 
with  perfect  confidence,  so  that  when 
Bedoween  met  Bedoween,  lances  were 
laid  aside. 

The  mimic  fight,  however,  continued 
longer,  and  was  extended  over  a  much 
greater  space  of  ground  than  Hafiz 
Bey  had  contemplated.  He  evidently 
began  to  grow  uneasy,  a  circumstance 
wUch  our  travellers  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  impalement  on  his  nerves, 
though  it  really  arose  from  the  fear  he 
began  to  entertain  that  his  severity  in 
punishing  theft  had  wounded  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Arabs.  He  accordmgly 
despatched  one  of  his  own  Curds  to 
request  the  Arabchiefe  to  draw  nearer 
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to  the  infantry,  and  thus  place  them- 
selves within  the  range  of  liis  artillery, 
and  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing -  this  order,  he  directed  his 
Curdish  horsemen  to  move  towards  the 
rear  of  the  Bcdoweens.  The  Arabs 
clearly  disapproved  of  the  movement, 
and  disliked  the  orders,  so  without 
deigning  to  salute  Hafiz  Bey,  both  his 
own  Ai-abs  of  Gaza  and  the  new 
comers  from  Egypt  suddenly  set  off  at 
a  gallop  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  hills  towards  the  desert.  An  en- 
deavour was  made  to  treat  this  inci- 
dent as  apart  of  the  review,  but  alarm 
soon  seized  both  the  spectators  and  the 
troops  that  remained,  and  the  Bey 
was  obliged  to  scamper  back  to 
Gaza  as  ^t  as  possible,  lest  somo 
treason  should  place  another  in  pos- 
session of  his  government  before  his 
arrival. 

In  the  evening,  the  Franks  were 
again  summoned  to  pay  Hafiz  Bey  a 
^isit,  but  neither  Mr  Lascclles  Hamil- 
ton nor  the  accomplished  Mohammed, 
the  dragoman  of  Mr  Ringlad}',  could 
be  found.  Achmct  too  had  fallen  ill 
in  the  morning,  so  that  the  party  had 
to  present  itself  before  the  governor 
with  diminished  splendour.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  divan,  they  beheld  a 
Frank  in  an  European  dress  seated 
beside  Hafiz  Bey,  and  a  consular  cavas 
standing  near  the  door.  Inquiries 
were  soon  made  for  Mr  Lasc^les  Ha- 
milton, and  when  the  Frank  on  the 
sofa  heard  that  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  he  jumped  up  and  made  twenty 
inquiries  one  after  the  other  in  Eng- 
Ush,  as  strongly  marked  with  a  forei^ 
accent  as  that  of  Mr  Lascelles  Hanui* 
ton,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it  in 
choice  of  words  or  correctness  of  gram- 
matical construction.  The  worthy 
stranger  then  informed  the  travellers 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  British 
Consulate  at  Alexandria,  sent  to  arrest 
Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  for  a  variety 
of  offences  committed  under  a  variety 
of  names. 

The  hue  and  cry  was  now  rused, 
but  no  Mr  Lascelles  Hamilton  was  to* 
be  found,  audit  almost  appeared  difBi- 
cult  to  produce  any  evidence  that  such 
a  person  had  ever  existed.  Dozens 
of  persons  who  had  seen  him  that 
morning,  and  every  morning  he  had 
spent  at  Graza,  became  alarmed  lest 
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they  should  be  in  gome  way  compro- 
mised by  a  connexion  with  him,  and 
«toutly  denied  that  sucli  a  person  had 
accompanied  Sidney  to  Gaza.  Sidney 
himself,  amused  with  the  events  of  the 
<lay,  boasted  to  Campbell  that  he 
would  achieve  fame  as  a  literary  man 
by  writing  a  novel  in  three  volumes 
based  on  the  adventures  of  a  single 
•day  at  Gaza.  In  the  mean  time, 
llinglady  became  frantic  on  discover- 
ing, in  the  search  for  Lascelles  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  had  lost  not  only  his  pearl 
of  dragomans,  the  accomplished  Mo- 
hannned,  but  likewise  the  whole  of  his 
baggage,  which  the  accomplished  Mo- 
hammed had  doubtless  carried  off  by 
mistake.  To  increase  the  grief  of  the 
party  at  losing  these  two  valuable 
companions,  it  appeared  that  the  best 
part  of  the  baggage  of  Sidney  and 
Campbell  had  also  disappeared,  but 
whether  with  the  Frank  or  the  Mus- 
sulman, it  was  impossible  to  say.  The 
night  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to 
ascertain  tlie  direction  in  which  the 
fugitives  had  lied.  Ilafiz  Bey  sent 
out  horsemen  on  every  road,  who  pro- 
bably did  not  go  very  fiu*  from  the 
fear  of  falling  in  with  the  Bedoweens. 
Achmet,  however,  who  now  began  to 
recover  from  his  attack  of  ilhiess, 
declared,  that  all  search  would  be  use- 
less, for  he  felt  sure  that  his  brother 
dragoman — the  father  of  a  jackass,  as 
he  politely  termed  him — had  attempted 
to  pr)ison  him  in  order  to  escape  to  the 
Arabs  with  the  Frank  Sheitan. 

Day  atter  day  elapsed,  and  no 
tidings  were  heard  either  of  the  fugi- 
tives or  the  baggage.  The  deputy 
consul  from  Alexandria  informed  the 
travellers,  that  ]Mi*  Lascelles  Hamilton 
had  been  the  secretary  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  during  his 
patron's  absence  from  home,  ho  had 
thought  fit  to  decamp  with  numerous 
papers  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 
With  this  provision,  he  had  been  tra- 
velling over  the  Continent  under  a 
variety  of  names,  and  presenting  liim- 
self  at  different  places  as  a  relation  of 
various  distinguished  families,  proving 
liLs  identity  by  the  letters  and  papers 
in  his  possession.  He  had  escaped 
many  times  when  even  more  closely 
pui-sued  than  at  Gaza.  A  courier 
arriving  for  the  Alexandnan,  informed 
him  at  last,  that  Mohammed  the  pearl 
of  dragomans  had  been  seen  on  the 
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road  to  Egypt,  beyond  El  Arish.  As 
it  now  appeared  that  the  quarry  had 
doubled  back,  in  order  probably  to 
escape  by  sea  from  Alexandria  as  the 
spot  where  his  presence  would  be 
least  suspected,  the  consular  agent 
set  off  after  his  victim.  It  was  some* 
thing  like  a  lap-dog  pursuing  a  fox. 
Rumours  of  the  Palmerstonian  wars 
w(a*e  now  beginning  to  alarm  the 
East,  so  that  our  travellers  found  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  considerable 
embarrassment. 

The  sudden  departure  of  their  bag- 
gage was  more  frequently  deplored  by 
the  travellers  than  the  loss  of  theh* 
companion's  society.  Part  of  their 
cash  had  been  lodged  in  theii*  trunks — 
a  fact  not  unknown  to  the  observant 
Mohammed — and  their  funds  were  now 
very  low.  Mr  Ringlady  had,  however, 
a  letter  for  Ellas,  of  Sham,  whom  he 
considered  to  bo  the  English  consul ; 
and  though  Sidney  informed  him  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  on  pre- 
senting a  similar  letter,  he  trusted  to 
his  elegant  appearance  and  mellifluous 
voice  for  complete  success  in  obtain- 
ing as  much  cash  as  he  might  require 
to  continue  his  journey  to  Beyront. 

Ringlady  and  Campbell,  in  new 
paletots  and  black  hats,  proceeded  to 
wait  on  the  cousid,  banker,  and  general 
trader  of  Sham.  That  worthy,  how- 
ever, had  already  amved  at  the  con- 
viction that  a  war  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  between  England  and 
France,  was  inevitable,  and  that  vic- 
tory would  as  inevitably  accompany 
the  arms  of  Egypt  and  Gaul.  His 
Interest  confirmed  this  conviction.  As 
sometimes  happens  in  the  lax  mercan- 
tile morality  of  the  consular  system  in 
the  Levant,  he  was  the  agent  of  two 
rival  banking  establishments,  one  supr 
ported  by  English,  and  the  other  by 
French  funds.  The  English  capital- 
ists being  far  away,  and  unable  to 
exercise  any  direct  control  over  their 
funds,  the  Shamitc  considered  it  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  confiscating 
their  funds.  Ho  termed  the  confisca- 
tion an  act  of  justice,  for  the  English 
had  intrusted  him  with  their  money 
though  they  knew  that  he  was  already 
the  agent  of  a  rival  establishment,  and 
the  hiw  declares  that  all  acts  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  trade  are  invalid. 
The  consul  illustrated  his  argument  ii^ 
the  following  words ;— "  I  am  a  mule ; 
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I  hirei -BTf  IfOMwr -to  the  Ffencfa,  «»d 
tliej  loaded  me  with  money-bags.  I 
worked,  and  worked,  and  worked. 
The  Enigligh  sow  I  could  carry  more, 
«0  they  placed  money-bagB  on  my 
iMck,  and  cheated  the  French  ont  of 
toy  labonr.  The  burden  is  now  heavy, 
and  honour  requfa-es  rae  to  throw  away 
the  money-bags  of  the  English."  The 
mule  accordingly  proceeded  to  kick 
them  off  in  the  public  road,  but  took 
care  to  place  his  own  friends  on  the 
spot  to  pick  them  up. 

He  nevertheless  received  Ringlady 
snd  Campbell  with  great  politeness, 
treated  them  to  coffee  and  long  pipes, 
and  discoursed  on  the  state  of  Pales- 
tine. He  advised  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Beyrout,  inform- 
ing them  that  the  climate  of  Syria  was 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  English  con- 
ati  tut  ions  towards  tlie  commencement 
of  the  month  of  June.  Tlie  most  ex- 
perienced pliysicians  had  predicted  a 
great  mortality  of  Franks  during  tlio 
ensuing  summer,  and  Englishmen 
were  observed  to  suffer  most  severely 
from  Syrian  fevers.  Mr  Ringlady 
now  introduced  the  business  of  their 
visit  in  formal  terms,  but  Campbell 
was  so  delighted  with  his  new  friend 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  Ye're  a  friendlv 
Boul,  Signer  Console  Elias  ;  but  we're 
no  feared  for  the  climate ;  it's  cash  we 
want,  and  either  Mr  Ringlady  or  I 
can  gie  ye  a  circular  note  on  a  London 
•Iwnk,  or  a  bill  on  a  hoose  in  Beyrout." 
The  face  of  Elias  now  assumed  as 
profound  a  gravity  as  if  he  had  been 
auddenly  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
fete  of  Syria.  After  some  reflexion 
he  replied, — **  Gentlemen,  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ad- 
vance you  any  money,  as  you  have  no 
letter  of  credit  especially  addressed  to 
me.  The  letter  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
only  one  of  introduction."  In  vain 
circular  notes  were  exhibited,  and  let- 
ters of  credit  on  Beyrout ;  Elias  was 
inexorable.  After  Mr  Ringlady  had 
explained  at  some  length,  and  with 
great  eloquence,  eveiy  question  of  n>er- 
cantile  law,  and  every  principle  of 
Bocial  duty  connected  with  their  wants, 
the  travellei*s  were  compelled  to  take 
their  leave  of  their  consular  friend 
without  obtaining  a  farthing  of  his 
coin. 

The  travellers  now  held  a  council  to 
decide  on  their  future  movements.  At 
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tlBs  «Minil,  it  was  decided  tiMrt  Bii^- 
lady  and  Campbell  should  set  off -aaKt 
day  for  Jerusalem  with  the  acaairy 
supply  of  cash  they  poeaeMed,  aad 
from  the  Holy  City  transmit  a  aapfiiy 
of  money  to  Sidney.  Sidney's  faodB 
were  completely  exhausted  by  the 
payments  he  was  compelled  to  make 
to  the  Albanians  and  Turks,  whocoa- 
fiidered  his  quarantine  had  given  tbeai 
a  rigiit  to  divide  his  purse,  it  was  by 
no  means  pnident  to  dispute  their  in- 
positions,  lest  a  pretext  for  delay  should 
arise  out  of  the  dispute,  though,  after 
paying  all  the  claims  brought  against 
him,  Sidney  remained  with  only  a  few 
dollars  in  his  possession.  The  detea- 
tion  of  a  few  days  more  at  Gaaa  lie 
regarded  with  great  indifference ;  aad 
when  he  saw  theeiegant  Mr  Ringlady 
set  off  with  his  quarantine  cook  in- 
Btalled  as  dragoman,  he  could  net 
resist  quizzing  the  mellifluous  lawyer 
on  the  diminished  splendour  of  fais 
equipage,  and  contrasting  his  preaeot 
figure  with  the  magnificent  appearaaae 
of  his  train  as  it  was  marshalled  by 
Mohammed  the  jiearl  of  dragomans 
mider  the  walls  of  the  renowned  dty 
ofBelbeis. 

Sidney,  as  soon  as  his  companions 
were  departed,  resolved  to  seek  out  a 
private  habitation,  and  thus  avoid  the 
expense  entailed  on  him  by  his  resi- 
dence in  the  tower  he  had  hitherto 
occupied.  To  effect  this,  he  called  oq 
his  Persian  friend  Ibrahim  Sishmaa, 
to  secure  his  assistance  in  hiring  a 
room.  The  Persian  possessed  a  house 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  den 
in  the  bazaar,  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally lodged  his  correspondents  wh«i 
they  visited  Gaza,  and  generally  used 
as  a  storehouse  for  his  tobacco  and  oof- 
foe.  His  own  dwelling  and  harem  was 
situated  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
town.  He  now  offered  Sidney  tlie 
use  of  the  empty  house,  telling  Ymn 
he  might  occupy  it  as  soon  as  he  liked 
and  quit  it  whenever  he  pleased.  The 
offer  was  made  with  a  degree  of  good 
will  that  showed  it  was  not  a  mere 
compliment ;  so  two  hammals  were  set 
to  work  immediately  to  scrub  the 
floors  with  soap  and  water,  and  Aoh- 
met  was  sent  to  get  Sidney's  scanty 
baggage  removed  to  his  new  domicile. 

While  Sidney  was  detained  at  Gasa, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  pass  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  seated  cross- 
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kggad  in  Fat  Al^rahsm's  den  k  the 
basaar  convecBiag,  with  hie  hoat  and 
the  onstomers  who  stopped  before  the 
spot,  on  the  poUtioal  and  commerdal 
iifiw«  of  Faksfitine.  His  host  also  ga- 
jierallj  passed  part  of  the  evening 
tmih  him  under  the  pretext  of  rational 
ttMiYeisation,  but  more  probably  to 
Arail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  im- 
J^ihtng  a  tumbler  of  strong  pimcii. 
From  the  Persian,  however,  Sidney 
iomed  a  good  deal  concerning  the 
fitate  d  Syria,  and  perceived  tl^  fidl 
meaning  of  the  warning  Sheikh  Salem 
iud  given  not  to  delay  at  Gaza. 

The  Moslem  population  of  Syna 
and  Palestine,  particularly  landed  pro- 
pdetors  and  hereditary  Sheikhs,  mem 
universally  dissatisfied  with  the  ava^ 
rice  and  extortion  displayed  by  the 
enlightened  and  civilised  government 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  father  Mo- 
hammed Aii.  And  it  was  bow  well 
known  that  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence had  been  established  by  the 
Porte  with  all  the  influential  chiefe, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people 
to  rebellion.  The  interferenoe  of 
Great  Britiun  as  an  ally  of  Turkey 
was  considered  certain,  and  Sidney,  to 
his  astonishment,  found  all  the  intrigoes 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  restiess 
secretary  better  known  to  a  Persian 
tobacconist  at  Gaaa  than  to  the  Btt- 
tA^  consuls  in  Egypt. 

On  the  other  haad,  Ibrahim  Siah- 
jaan  explained  to  him  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  generally  favourable  to  the 
£gyptian  government.  In  his  finan- 
cial oppression  Mohammed  Ali  had 
placed  Christian  and  Moslem  on  per- 
fect equality ;  but  as  the  Moslem  pecu- 
lation was  taxed  with  groater  difficulty 
tlmn  the  Christian,  he  found  it  advan- 
tageous -to  employ  this  last  as  spies  on 
their  neighbours,  and  preferred  JB- 
trusting  the  financial  administration 
to  t^eir  carjB.  By  this  means,  l^egr 
were  rendered  the  partisans  of  Egypt, 
and  as  France  was  the  ally  of  MohaiB- 
med  Ali,  they  became  the  enemies  of 
Turkey  and  England.  Many  of  the 
Christians  were  now  employed  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Mos- 
lem She&hs,  and,  to  increase  their  esti- 
mation with  Ibrahim  Pasha,  they  acted 
as  spies  on  every  English  traveller 
who  visited  Syria. 

Ibrahim  infonoed  Sidiiey  that  the 
banker  Elias  had  made  a  merit  of  le- 
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funds  at  the  divan  of  Bm&l  Bey.  Bat 
as  Mohammed  Ali  bad  by  hki  last 
courier  renewed  his  orders  to  traat 
Jkiglishmen  with  proper  attention, 
•Hafiz  Bey  bad  only  laughed  at  ius 
suspicions,  and  consequently  the  Par* 
aian  -had  ventured  to  entertain  Sidney 
as  his  gaest, .  without  incurring  aof 
aaspioion  of  beingdagaged  in  politiaal 
intrigues  with  £n|^and. 

The  fint  -week  of  this  atrange  life 
passed  away  vei^'  pleasantly ;  but,  be- 
forethe  aeoond  was  terminated,  Sidney 
became  tiredof  the  waste  ai  time ;  and 
as  no  Jiews  arrived  from  his  ooii^ka- 
nions  who  had  preoeded  him  to  Jem- 
salem,  he  gave  his  host  Ibrahim  a  bill 
on  Beyrout,  and  made  all  his  prepasa- 
tions  for  quitting  Gaaa. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  had  seat 
out  Achmet  to  1^  horses,  and  was 
engaged  in  smakisg  what  he  hoped 
would  be  his  last  pipe  at  Gaza,  an  old 
slave  belonging  to  the  household  ^ 
the  Persian  pveaented  himself.  Sid- 
ney stretched  oat  his  hand  to  recem 
the  mon^  for  his  bUl,  which  he  ai^ 
posed  Ibiahim  had  sent,  not  being  aUe 
.to  bring  it  himself  at  that  oarly  honr ; 
but,  instead  of  a  bag  of  money,  the 
slave  delivered  io  him  a  letter  and  a 
bnnch  of  keys.  Sidney,  suppoaiqg 
there  was  some  mistake,  declined  tiie 
letter  and  kejrs,  and  jMked  for  his 
*  .money.  He  orald  induoe  the  shwi^ 
to  ntter  no  wofds  but  ''Bead  it." 
This  was  not  the  aaaieet  task  in  the 
.world,  for  Sidney  was  more  fBuniliar 
with  the  -text  of  Makriai  than  with 
the  epistolary  comepondooce  of  vo- 
•dem  tradera.  After  some  trouble  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  contents  4Bf 
ihe  letter  wore  nearly  as  follows  :~r 

^  Pnnee  <3i  my  esteem  I  Sovereign 
-of  my  respect!  Milord,  (Beyzad^,  a«d 
Khan ! — ^To  be  a  good  man  like  ikif 
aervant  Ibrahim,  profiteth  nothing  hi 
.an>eiul  hoar.  Thy  host  is  compettad 
to  fly  to  oolleet  money  for  his  friends, 
fie  is  ill  thy  debt,  but  he  places  all 
his  wealth  at  thy  disposal,  and  will 
arrange  accounts  at  bis  return.  Pre- 
serve his  house  and  his  fame  as  thon 
*lovest  righteousness  I — Thy  servant 
and  ficieod,  iBRAauf  Sisqman." 

From  this  episUe  Sidney  could  only 

collect  one  fact  with  jeeftainty^  and 

.that   was,  that  his  friend  Ibrahim 

SiafaMMm  had  >dacawped  with  the  hfll 
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on  Beyrout,  leaving    liim   at    Gaza 
without  a  doUiir. 

While  he  was  meditating  on  this 
new  misfortune,  Achmet  rushed  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  with  the  great- 
est vehemence, — "  They  won't  let  us 
go !  Are  we  slaves  ?  Are  we  not  Eng- 
lishmen ?  Come  to  the  Bey,  Mr  Sid- 
ney— come  to  the  Bey."  As  Sidney 
could  extract  nothing  from  Achmet 
but  a  rapid  repetition  of  these  words, 
nor  conjecture  what  relationship  ex- 
isted between  the  Bey  and  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  to  which  Achmet  pointed 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  which  choked 
his  utterance,  to  the  Bey  he  resolved 
to  go.  He  marched  off  accordingly 
with  the  letter  and  the  bunch  of  keys 
in  his  hand. 

On  aniving  at  the  divan  of  Hafiz 
Bey,  he  found  many  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Gaza  already  assembled ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  saluted  the  Bey 
and  the  visitors,  according  to  the  for- 
mal ceremonial  of  Turkish  etiquette, 
than  the  govenior  said,  with  great 
gravity — '•  Now,  here  is  the  English- 
man, wliat  have  you  to  say  ?  "  Ro- 
doan  Aga,  a  fat  old  Mussulman,  and 
one  of  the  principal  contractors  for 
provisioning  the  troops  of  Mohammed 
Ali  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  Damascus 
Hadj  in  their  passage  through  the 
Desert,  opened  the  case. 

Rodoan  Aga  said,  that  the  much- 
esteemed  Persian  merchant  Ibrahim 
of  Ilamadan,  called  Sishman,  had  been 
suddenly  compelled  to  visit  Damascus, 
in  order  to  secure  some  money  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
bel sheikhs,  and  that  he  had  left  the 
Frank  bazerguian,  or  merchant,  in 
charge  of  his  business  and  his  maga- 
zines at  Gaza.  The  keys  of  the  ma- 
gazines and  the  letter  of  instructions 
were  iu  the  hands  of  the  Frank,  and 
he,  Rodoan,  and  several  others  pre- 
sent, held  rordere  on  the  Frank  both 
for  the  payment  and  the  receipt  of 
various  sums  of  money  and  bales  of 
goods.  The  letter  written  by  Ibrahim 
to  Sidney  was  now  read  before  the 
divan,  and  each  man  offered  his  re- 
marks on  it.  All  agreed  that  Sidney 
was  ^thereby  named  the  lawful  agent 
of  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse the  trust  confided  to  him. 

In  vain  the  Englishman  declared 
ho  was  no  merchant,  and  explain- 
ed that  Ibrahim  Sishman  had  decamp- 


ed with  his  bill  on  Beyrout.  In  vain 
he  solicited  Hafiz  Bey  to  give  him  the 
means  of  continuing  bis  joumey  to 
Beyrout,  where  he  possessed  the  means 
of  paying  every  expense  he  might  in- 
cur. In  vain,  too,  he  offered  to  give 
his  claim  on  Ibrahim  either  to  Hafiz 
Bey  or  to  Rodoan.  It  was  whispered 
about  by  his  enemy  the  Consul  Elias 
that  he  was  agent  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, sent  to  purchase  provisions 
for  an  invading  aimy  ;  and  Hafiz 
feared  to  allow  him  to  depart  until  he 
received  precise  instructions  on  the 
subject  from  Ibrahim  Pasha  himself. 
He  consequently  recommended  Sidney 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  for  news  from 
Ibrahim  Sishman  ;  and  concerning  his 
departure  he  replied  only,  "  Bakalum, 
we  shall  sce^ 

The  discussion  at  the  divan  of  Ha- 
fiz Bey  lasted  all  themoraing.  Rodoan 
Aga  and  the  Moslems  of  Gaza  retired 
to  dine  and  take  then'  mid-day  nap, 
while  Sidney  retired  to  his  room  to 
meditate  on  his  embarrassed  position. 
Had  he  possessed  a  couple  of  horses, 
or  money  enough  to  purchase  them, 
he  would,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, have  put  his  foot  in  the  stiiTup 
and  left  Gaza,  its  consuls,  and  its  go- 
vernor behind,  and  trusted  to  his  good 
fortune  for  finding  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem. But  his  empty  purse  rendered 
every  project  of  flight  impossible.  His 
wits  being  now  sharpened  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  easily  perceived  that  Ro- 
doan Aga  was  in  league  with  his 
host.  Fat  Abraham,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  departure  of  the  Per- 
sian was  really  connected  with  the 
political  stoi-m  which  threatened  Sy- 
ria. Even  Hafiz  Bey,  he  felt  assured, 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Sublime  Porte  against 
Mohammed  All's  domination,  and 
made  use  of  this  mercantile  affair  as 
a  veil  to  other  projects.  The  more 
Sidney  reflected,  the  greater  he  saw 
his  danger  to  be ;  and  yet  he  was  only 
the  more  convinced  of  his  utter  help- 
lessness amidst  the  mesh  of  intrigues 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
became  seriously  alaimed  at  his  posi- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  saw  that  no  exer- 
tions of  his  own  could  possibly  im- 
prove it.  He  fell  into  a  reverie  on 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the 
East,  which  seemed  to  him,  in  his 
present    situation,     infinitely    more 
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rational  tbau  it  had  ever  appeared  be- 
fore. Tfie  moral  and  religious  dispo- 
sition of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  began 
to  appear  to  him  as  much  the  result  of 
the  air  and  climate  as  the  plague  it- 
self; and  there  seemed  as  much  dan- 
ger of  their  affecting  the  intellects  of 
a  traveller  who  delayed  too  long  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  operation,  as  of 
the  plague  affecting  his  body. 

Ilis  escape  was  really  hopeless.  Xo 
more  travellers  were  likely  to  pass 
through  Gaza  during  the  summer,  and 
Ilafiz  Bey  was  not  likely  to  allow  him 
to  communicate  cither  with  Jerusalem, 
Beyrout,  or  Damascus.  lie  threw 
himself  on  his  sofa  in  despair,  and 
remained  plunged  in  a  seiies  of  con- 
jectures, each  one  more  disagreeable 
than  its  predecessor. 

Achmet,  after  placing  his  master's 
breakfjist  before  him,  had  sallied  out 
to  the  bazaar  to  collect  news.  In  about 
an  hour  he  returned,  and  found  Sid- 
ney still  overpowered  with  melancholy 
thoughts.  "  Mr  Sidney  !  Mr  Sidney  V 
the  coffee  cold,*'  shouted  Achmet. 

"  Curse  tlie  coffee  !"  replied  Sidney, 
whose  mind  naturally  enough  reverted 
to  the  magazine  filled  with  coffee  in 
the  room  below  him,  of  which  he  had 
suddenly  become  the  commission  mer- 
chant. But  he  rose  up  to  see  how 
Achmet  bore  their  mutual  misfortune. 
To  his  justonishment,  Achmet's  black 
face  was  radiant  with  joy.  Amazed 
at  the  change,  for  when  he  had  last 
looked  at  Achmet  he  was  in  a  fmious 
passion  at  their  detention,  Sidney  said 
— "  Achmet,  you  seem  pleased  to  stay 
at  this  accursed  spot,  Gaza  !" 

Achmet  rejoined — "  Me  no  pleased 
— me  no  help." 

'*  Well  then,  Achmet,  bring  me 
some  wann  coffee,  and  let  me  hear 
wliat  consoles  you  V" 

Achmet  soon  appeared  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  Mocha ;  and  while  Sidney 
was  i)roceeding  with  breakfast,  he 
seated  himself  near  tjie  door  on  his 
heels,  as  was  his  habit  whenever  he 
l)roposed  holding  a  long  conversation 
with  his  master. 

To  Sidney's  question,  "  Now,  Ach- 
met, tell  me  what  I  must  do  ?  "  Ach- 
met replied — "  You  must  keep  Ibra- 
him's shop,  Mr  Sidney,  to  be  sure  ; — 
you  merchant,  me  slave — plenty  of 
U)bacco— all  go  very  good."  He  then 
placed  all  the  facts  he  had  collected  In 


the  bazaar  before  his  master's  mind, 
and  unfolded  his  own  thoughts  in  com- 
ments on  them,  concluding  by  declar- 
ing, that  Sidney  must  act  as  the 
representative  of  Ibrahim  Sishman  in 
the  shop  in  the  bazaar,  or  submit  to 
see  some  other  person  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaza  to  act  in  his  place, 
and  perhaps  starve  in  a  strange  land. 
As  some  consolation,  Achmet  assured 
his  master  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  affairs  of  Ibrahim  were  really 
in  a  prosperous  way,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time  they  would  be  able  to  col- 
lect money  enough  to  pay  the  bill  on 
Beyrout,  and  then  they  coidd  turn 
over  the  administration  of  the  trust 
committed  to  their  charge  to  some 
other  deputy.  The  picture  Achmet 
di'ew  of  Sidney  seated  like  a  tailor  in 
the  den  in  the  bazaar,  doling  out  to- 
bacco and  coffee  to  the  citizens  of 
Gaza,  was  so  comic,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  emban-assments,  Sidney  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh. 

However  Sidney  might  dislike  being 
a  tobacconist  in  Gaza,  his  good  sense 
soon  convinced  him  that  Achmet  had 
taken  a  very  just  view  of  his  position. 
Willingly  or  unwillingly,  fiite  had  pre- 
destined him  to  keep  Fat  Abraham's 
shop.  He  felt,  too,  that  if  any  thing 
must  be  done,  the  true  mode  is  to  do- 
it as  well  as  possible ;  and  without  any 
more  hesitation  he  took  up  the  bunch 
of  keys  and  walked  with  Achmet  to 
the  shop,  where  he  was  soon  seen 
seated,  cross-legged,  poring  over  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Pereian 
consul.  In  these  researches  Achmet 
afforded  him  valuable  assistance  ;  for 
without  his  aid  even  the  «imple  mys- 
teries of  Arabic  book-keeping  might 
have  remained  an  impenetrable  laby- 
rinth. Once  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  Sidney  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  his  charge,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  thereby  succeed  in  shorten- 
ing the  period  of  his  compulsory  resi- 
dence at  Gaza.  Even  Rodoan  Aga 
was  so  delighted  with  his  proceedings^ 
that  he  advised  him  to  settle  down  for 
life  as  a  tobacconist. 

Week  after  week  now  crept  slowly 
away.  No  news  arrived  from  Ring- 
lady  and  Campbell.  Ibrahim  Sish- 
man gave  no  signs  of  his  existence  ; 
Hafiz  Bey  received  no  communica- 
tions from  Damascus ;  insurrections 
and  disturbances  were  heard  of  in  every 
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direction,'  and  the  names  of  Sheikh 
Salem  and  his  allv  the  Sheikh  of  He- 
bron  were  mingled  with  reports  of  a 
general  rebellion  in  Palestine. 

In  the  mean  time  Sidney  t'onrid  the 
gains  of  Oriental  commerce  in  its  re- 
gular channel  through  the  bazaar  of 
Gaza  very  small  indeed ;  and  though 
he  emulated  the  frugality  of  an  Arab, 
he  was  unable  to  save  the  little  sum 
required  to  attempt  to  escape.  He 
was  by  the  flight  of  Ibrahim' suddenly 
burdened  with  the  maratenauce  of  his 
host's  harem,  and  had  discovered,  to 
his  utter  constematioo,  that  he  was 
bound  to  maintain  twa  wives  and  four 
children  he  had  never  seen.  Every 
evening  his  matrimonial  duties  were 
brought  to  his  recollection  l)efore  he 
closed  his  shop  by  the  accursed  slave 
who  presented  him  with  the  letter  and 
the  kevs  which  had  robbed  him  of  his 
liberty.  That  slave  came  and  demand- 
ed five  piastres,  or  one  shilling,  fur  the 
maintenance  of  the  harem  next  day ; 
a  few  extra  demands  were  made  at 
stated  periods;  juid  Sidney  was  himself 
astonished  to  perceive  that  a  household, 
consisting  of  eight  or  nine  individuals, 
could  live  with  apparent  satisfaction 
on  the  trifling  sum  of  one  shilling  per 
diem.  The  sum,  however,  moderate 
as  it  was,  absorbed  all  the  profits  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  the  more  extend- 
ed commercial  transactions  of  the  Per- 
sian were  now  intemipted  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country. 

In  vain  Sidney  toiled  to  aecumulate 
a  sum  large  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses to  Bey  rout ;  his  savings  were 
always  s^wcpt  away  by  some  tmavoid- 
able  payment.  He  at  last  began  to 
despnir,  and  fancy  himself  spell-bound 
on  the  verge  of  the  Desert ;  and  the 
Slid  alteniative  of  being  compelled  to 
pass  twelve  years  of  his  liffe  as  a  to- 
bacconist at  Gaza — one  of  his  relatives 
having  passed  that  period  in  the  south 
of  Fmnce  a  detenu  of  Napoleon's 
tyranny — continually  j^resented  itself 
to  his  imagination,  and  ended  by 
]>lmiging  him  into  a  dangerous  state 
of  melancholy. 

Determined  at  last  to  make  a  deci- 
sive effort  to  break  his  bonds,  Sidney 
ivsolved  to  desi)atch  Achmet  to  Da- 
masfus  with  a  petition  to  Itoahim 
l*asha ;  for  he  saw  that  without  an  or- 
der from  that  pashar  tb«re  was  very 
little  chance  of  his  getting  away  fr^m 


G«8ai  Accordingly  he  made'  sn  ap- 
plication to  Hatiz  Bey,  at  bis  public 
divan,  to  allow  Achmet  to  accompany 
the  first  courier  he  might  despatch  to 
Damascus ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  send  letters  to  inform 
the  English  consuls  at  Damascns, 
Beyrout,  and  Alexandria  of  his  unfor- 
tunate situation.  Haflz  Bey  did  not 
venture  to  refuse  his  request ;  but  a 
new  difficulty  now  occurred.  Sheikh 
Salem  had  assembled  a  considerable 
force  in  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  plain  extending  from  Graza  to 
Jaffa,  and  kept  the  garrison  of  Gaza  in 
such  a  state  Of  alarm,  that  Hafiz  Bey 
declined  sending  away  any  courier  un- 
til he  should  hear  that  Ibrahim  Paeha 
had  reinfbrced  the  garrisons  of  Jem- 
salem  and  Jaffa. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Sidney's 
rmxiety  was  injuring  his  health,  «id 
his  condition  excited  the  compasdoR 
of  Rodoan  Aga,  who  visited  him  every 
evening  to  console  him.  Finding'  his 
attempts  to  pei-suade  Sidney  to  settle 
at  Gaza  vain,  he  one  evening'  ad- 
dressed him  thus : — 

"  Thou  iut  ill,  and  eager  tso  quit  us, 
SeidAga?" 

"  If  I  fly  to  the  desert,  and  tadie  the 
lance  of  a  Bedouwee,  I  will  remain  no 
longer  at  Gaza,"  wa&  the  rej^y. 

"  Thou  desirest  to  retinm  to  Bng- 
lamd?" 

"  It  is  the  country  of  my  father*— 
if  I  can  escape  fh>m  t^is  £qpot,  I  will 
hasten  thither." 

"  Dost  thou  not  sec,  O  Seid  Aga! 
that  Hafiz  Bey  ffearetti  to  let  thee  de- 
part ?  He  fl^aretb  that  dog  of  a  usurer, 
the  consul  from  Sham,  who  placeth 
the  anns  of  England  over  his  door, 
and  lendeth  money  under  their  shadow 
at  eigiiteen  per  cent,  and  acts  9»  a 
spy  for  the  gieat  Pasha." 

*^  Haflz  may  lose  his  head,  and  the 
usurer  his  money-bags>  in  the  storm 
that  is  now  gatherings"  said  Sidney 
in  his  wrath.      # 

'*  Thou  hast  said  it,"^  qnoth  Eodoan 
Aga  with  much  satisfinct-ion.  **  Now 
will  I  reveal  to  thee  how  thou  canst 
escape  in  spite  of  the  Bey  and  the 
usurer,  and  thon  wilt  aid  us  is  Eng^' 
land." 

Sidney  now  listened  eagerly  to  tiie 
plan- of  escape  proposed  by  Rodoan. 
It  was,  to  suggest  that  l^dney  should 
send  a  letter  to  Sheikh  Stden,  con- 


joring  him  to  assist  in  furtberiiig  his 
<}scape  from  Gaza,  in  order  that  he 
might  repair  to  Latakieh  to  erohark  in 
the  fire-ship  of  the  Nemtsch.  ^^  Doubt 
uol,^'  added  the  Aga,  ^^  that  Salent  wiU 
soon  find  means  to  accomplish  thj 
wish.  I  will  send  oncforthy  letteriiL 
^n  hom*/'  Saying  this,  Bodoan  rose 
4uid  shuffled  oat  of  the  room. 

It  required  no  great  stretch  of 
sagacity  for  Sidney  to  perceive  that 
the  Turkish  party  at  Gaza  now  ex- 
pected to  derive  some  advantage 
from  (lis  presence  in  England,  and  for 
that  reason  they  favoured  hia  escape. 
It  waa  not  his  business  to  point  out 
to  them  the  errors  of  their  intrigniDg 
p<^cy,  so  he  sat  down  to  pen  a  letter 
to  Sheikh  Saiem.  Though  short,  it 
waa  not  very  eaeily  writtea,  and  it 
waa  hardly  terminated  ere  an  old 
Arab  entered  bis  room,  and  sud  he 
waa  going  to  bring  tobacco  from  Beit 
Micsim  for  Bodoan  Aga,  and  came 
to  ask  for  a  letter,  or  teskereh.  Some- 
thing in  the  sonnd  of  the  voiee  was 
famUiar  to  Sidney,  and  on  scrutinia- 
iag  the  person  of  his  visitor,  Sidney 
rejected  that  ho  was  one  of  the 
guides  who  had  attended  them  in 
coosaing  the  desert.  The  letter  was 
immedlateiy  consigned  to  hia  care, 
with,  an  esJiortatioD  to  deliver  it  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  hand»  of 
Sheikh  Salem,  and  a  good  backahli^ 
aa  a  weight  to  impress  it  on  the 
nnttQiy. 

In  a  few  days  tho  proceedioga  of 
Shaikh  Salem  threw  all  Gaiia  iota  a 
state  oS  commotion.  Rumoara  wara 
spread  that  he  had  ventured  to  detun 
Oaman  Efifendi,  the  brother-iii*law 
of  Hafiz  Bey,  and  a  large  sum  of 
laoaey  belonging  to  some  of  the jpim* 
ci{>al  inhabitaata  of  the  town.  Barif 
oae.  monuQg,  Sidney  was  smnmoned 
to  the  divan  of  the  govenM»r,  bif  a 
Chiaous  in  fall  uniform.  At  this 
divan,  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  and  most  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Gaza  were  assembled, 
all  looking  particularly  grave.  After 
Sidney's  entrance  along  pause  ensued, 
during  which  he  had  time  to  recon- 
noitre this  provincial  assembly  of 
Arabs.  Seated  near  Hafiz  Bey,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  Hassan,  the 
friend  of  Sheikh  Salem,  who  had 
weighed  the  intellects  of  European 
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ambaeeadors  in  the  wdl-peiaed  bal- 
ance of  his  own  common  seose.  Tha 
sight  of  the  Arabic  philosopher  cheered 
Sidney,  who  felt  a  convictien  that  ha 
was  now  destined  to  escape  froea 
the  meshes  in  which  he  had  been 
entangled  by  the  mad  dij^bmacj  <ji 
the  trading  conanl  of  Gaaa. 

Hassan  at  length  broke  aileaeev 
addlresaing  his  words  to  Hafia  Bejr^ 
but  making  their  import  intereatin» 
to  all  the  aseeaibled  Sheikhs  ana 
Agas.  He  announced  himself  aa  tliir 
envoy  of  Sheikh  Salem  of  Nabloa% 
and  Sheikh  Abdarrahman  of  Hebrew 
sent  to  make  a  long  list  of  cona- 
lAaiBts  against  Hafiz  Bey  and  Oaxaaii 
Effendi ;  but  he  coBcladed  by  'an^^ 
gesting  that  means  of  composing  all 
(Hapntes  might  be  foand,  if  iiafia 
Bey  would  compri  the  merchanta  of 
Gaza  to  undertiEike  the  adminiatea- 
tion  of  the  afiairs  of  Ibrahiia  e£ 
Hamadan,  called  Sisfaman^  and  r»> 
lease  Seid  Aga  the  En^h  Beyaadi^ 
who  was  violently  detained  at  fitaa^ 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  % 
Frank  baaei^iitian  or  aaover  like  Urn 
Christian  counls.  The  condosiott  of 
Hassan^s  harafigHe  was  in  the  dasr 
and  predse  style  of  common 
and  ilur  removed  from  tiM  misty 
lime  of  Frank  diplomacy.  His  wofds 
were,  ''If  Seid  Ag%  tha  En^^idi 
Beyaad^,  has  debts  in  Gaaa,  SheiUi 
Salen  witt  pay  them ;  if  t^e  BnglMh 
B^yaad^  waata  mea^>  or  horsea^  or 
camels,  Sheikh  Salem  will  ftumlBil 
theni;  whatever  obstacles  oppoaa  tiUft 
innaediate  departosa  of  theBeyzaML 
^eikh  Salem  win  remove  them ;  tmm 
whatever  iqunr  he  may  sustaiii. 
SheiUi  Saksoi  wiU  most  aasuredlj  1%^^ 
vengeit.  OAhishaa^aadoftmiMw 
I  avouch  it.**^ 

in  realy  ta^  this  spearil  oi  TTuwiSi^ 
Hafta  my  mads  oaa  .madi  ^o^f* 
and  mwe  fcnaak  A  tooydisewoaiMi 
easaedt  which  oeenpied  the  maraiagL. 
In  the  evening  it  was  resumed,  and  ib' 
last  it  waa  concluded  by  arrangement 
between  Hassan  and  Hafiz  Bey,  in 
which  these  two  worthy  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Uke  most  European  ambas- 
sadors, abandoned  all  consideration 
of  the  affairs  of  their  allies,  and 
settled  that  part  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  aa  much  aa  posaible  to  their 
mutual  aatiafaction.    It  waa  agreed 
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that  Sheikh  Salem  should  release 
Osman  Effendi,  and  the  money 
belonging  to  him  and  Hafiz  Bey,  and 
that  Sidney  should  accompany  Has- 
san, and  quit  Gaza  at  daylight  next 
morning. 

Tliat  evening  Sidney  gave  twenty 
piastres  to  the  slave  from  the  harem, 
in  oi-dcr  that  his  two  wives  and  four 
children,  with  their  slaves,  might  feci 
as  much  joy  in  getting  quit  of  their 
Frank  lord,  as  he  did  in  obtaining  a 
divorce  from  them.  The  keys  of  the 
shop  and  house,  and  the  books,  the 
tobacco,  and  the  coffee  of  Ibrahim 
Sishman,  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Rodoan  Aga;  and  Sidney  and 
Achmet  moved  off  that  veiy  night  to 
the  lodging  of  Hassan  and  his  Arab 
attendants,  in  oi-der  to  make  sure  of 
their  powerful  protection. 

Long  before  daylight  they  were  on 
horseback,  and  the  rising  sun  was 
just  gilding  the  humble  minai'ets  and 
the  fragile  buildings  of  Gaza,  as 
Sidney  turned  to  tAke  his  last  look  of 
the  spot  where  he  had  spent  nearly 
throe  months,  seated  crosslegged  like 
a  tailor,  in  its  bazaar,  acting  the  tobac- 
conist. It  was  already  something 
like  the  idle  vision  of  a  morning 
dream,  exquisitely  real,  but  ridicu- 
lously improbable.  It  was  impossible 
to  take  a  last  look  of  the  place  as  the 
colouring  of  the  scene  changed  rapidly 
under  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  ;  ap 
that  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that 
Sidney  turned  his  back  for  ever  on 
Gaza.  He  recollected  the  deep 
depression  of  spirits  that  had  affected 
him  as  he  entered  on  a  lovely  even- 
ing ;  and  he  now  quitted  hi  a  brilliant 
morning  of  a  Syrian  summer,  with  a 
feeling  of  softened  melancholy,  hop- 
ing that  he  left  it  a  wiser  man  than 
he  had  entered  its  walls,  and  satisfied 
that  he  could  never  forget  the  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired  in  the  little 


den  he  had  so  long  occupied  in  its 
bazaar. 

Sidney's  subsequent  adventures  in 
Syria  were  not  very  varied.  He  soon 
learned  that  he  was  extremely  for- 
tunate in  not  accompanying  Ringliidy^ 
and  Campbell  to  Jemsfdcm.  He 
now  heard  for  the  first  time  that  thejr 
had  been  murdered  in  an  excursion 
to  the  pools  of  Solomon,  before  it  had 
been  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  sing^e- 

'  dollar  to  transmit  to  Gaza.  Sheikh 
Salem,  too,  was  prevented  from  meet- 

'ing  him  on  the  road  by  other  cares  f 
but  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a 
purse,  and  a  handsome  sabre,  which 
now  adoriis  Sidney's  libraiy  in  Hyde 
Park  Place.  The  messenger  recom- 
mended Hassan  to  turn  back  fsoiot 
Jamue  to  the  desolate  walls  of  As- 
kalon,  where  a  boat  would  be  found 
to  convey  Sidney  to  Latakieh.  At 
Latakieh  accordingly  he  arrived,  and 
immediately  embarked  on  board  the 
Austrian  steamer. 

As  he  was  never  one  of  the 
devoted  admirers  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  administrative  forms  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  nor  even  very 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  Arabic  race,  we  presume 
that  he  does  not  consider  either  the 
social  or  political  condition  of  a  nation 
in  any  way  dependent  on  its  commer- 
cial policy ;  for  surely,  if  he  thought 
Free  Trade  was  destined  to  produce 
in  Britain  the  effects  it  has  produced 
in  Turkey,  he  would  not  have  sofk- 
ported  it.  We  have  heard  him 
observe  of  Turkey,  that  in  order  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  conferred 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  native  to  emigrate,  and  become  a 
foreigner.  It  is  to  be  hofied  we  are 
not  to  be  compelled  to  pursue  the 
same  course,  ere  we  can  enjoy  ^  the 
frnits  of  our  own  legislation. 
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BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY.* 


We  have  sometimes  been  disposed 
to  regard  with  extreme  impatience  the 
fragmentary  manner  in  which  history 
is  now  written  amongst  us.  Lives  of 
the  Queens — Lives  of  the  Kings — Lives 
of  our  Statesmen — Lives  of  our  Chan' 
cdhrs — thns  breaking  np  into  detach- 
ed and  isolated  figures  the  great  and 
animated  group  which  every  age  pre- 
scuts.  If  our  writers  cannot  grapple 
— and  it  is  indeed  a  herculean  task — 
with  the  annals  of  a  nation,  why  not 
give  us  at  least  some  single  period,  a 
reign  or  epoch,  in  its  unbroken  en- 
tirety ?  If  they  cut  up  the  old  man 
of  history  into  this  multitude  of 
pieces,  into  what  kettle  or  cauldron 
will  they  thi-ow  him  that  will  boil  him 
into  youth  and  unity  again?  The 
scattered  membera  are  all  that  will  re- 
main to  us.  But  our  impatience  on 
this  matter  would  be  very  fruitlessly 
expressed.  Such  is  the  mode,  such 
the  fashion  in  the  gentle  craft  of  an-  • 
thorahip.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  to 
submit  at  once  with  a  good  grace — 
take  whatever  is  worth  the  having, 
come  in  what  shape  it  will,  and  keep 
our  own  good-humour  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Amongst  these  fragmentary  sketches, 
few  have  pleased  us  more  than  the  two 
small  volumes  that  designate  them- 
selves as  Byways  of  History,  Indeed, 
without  pretending  to  do  so,  and  not- 
withstanding their  desultory  natnre, 
they  give  a  very  fair  picture  of  the 
great  period  of  the  middle  ages  of 
which  they  treat,  in  its  darker  as  weil 
as  its  brighter  points  of  view.  There  is 
also  more  novelty  in  the  anecdotes 
than  could  have  been  expected,  con« 
sidering  how  well  gleaned  a  field  the 
authoress  has  had  to  traverse;  and 
there  is  a  playfulness  in  the  style 
which,  to  youthful  readers  especially, 
will  be  found  very  attractive,  though 
it  may  not  always  be  sufficiently  pnn- 
gcnt  to  stir  the  stiffer  muscles  that 
gi'ow  about  the  upper  lip  of  a  sexage- 
narian critic. 

"  Byways"  in  history  there   are, 
strictly  speaking,  none  at  all ;  least  of 


all  can  tbe  peasant  war  in  Germany, 
the  principal  subject  of  these  voliimes, 
be  thought  to  lie  amongst  the  second- 
ary and  less  important  transactions  of 
the  past.  Whatever  facts  throw  light 
upon  the  temper  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  a  bygone  age,  are  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  histoiy,  though  they  may  not 
immediately  relate  to  crowned  beads 
or  official  dignitaries.  Yet,  adopting 
the  latitude  of  common  speech,  tho 
title  is  significant  enough.  It  is  not 
the  actions  of  kings  and  emperors,  or 
the  fate  of  nations  and  dynasties,  that 
the  fair  historian  undertakes  to  record ; 
and  as  such  a  narrative  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  highway  of  his- 
tory, she  who  diverges  m>m  it  maybe 
said  to  be  traversing  its  byways.  On- 
ly the  bywajrs,  be  it  understood,  may 
be  the  very  roads  which  a  good  tra- 
veller would  first  and  most  industri- 
ously explore. 

Ladies  are  said  to  hold  it  as  one  of 
their  prerogatives  to  be  a  little  unrea- 
sonable in  theur  exactions,  and  a  litUe 
self-contradictory  in  their  sentiments. 
Our  authoress  appears,  in  on6  point, 
disposed  to  assert  this  prerogative  of 
her  sex.  In  ordinary  cases,  we  know 
of  nothing  more  impertinent  than  to 
appeal  to  the  common  process  of  liti- 
gious argumentation  against  these  fidr 
despots  of  society ;  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther we  should  be  acting  even  in  the 
true  spurit  of  gallantry,  if  we  recognised 
any  such  prerogative  in  the  domain  of 
literature.  It  is  open  to  any  writer 
who  thinks  fit  so  to  ao,  to  disparage  tho 
present  age  by  comparing  it  with  olden 
times.  It  is  also  open  to  him;  if  he 
should  be  so  nUnded,  to  show;  that 
these  olden  times,  so  much  vaunted,, 
were  in  fact  far  more  cul^ble  than 
onrselves,  even  in  those  points  where 
we  are  guilty.  Bntto  none  is  it  open 
— in  the  same  book — ^to  do  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  to  disparage  thfr 
I)resent  by  comparison  with  the  past^ 
and  then  prove  the  past  to  have  been 
ten  times  worse  than  the  present.  Thifr 
is  more  than  can  reasonably  fall  to  the 
share  of  any  one  author,  or  authoress. 
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He  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He 
<5annot  have  the  pleasure  of  putting 
the  present  age  to  shame  by  a  contrast 
witli  the  past,  and  the  pleasui'e,  al- 
mvafe  as  groat,  of  expoMug  in  their 
tine  cok)Hr»  the  vices  of  a  past  that 
h«s  been  too  indulgently  surveyed. 

But  something  of  this  license  Mrs 
Sinnett  seems  disposed  to  take. 
At  p.  37  we  have  to  submit,  with 
the  rest  of  oiu-  contemporaries,  to  the 
following  i*ebnke : — **  When  we  hear 
it  publicly  proclaimed  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  young  nobleman  to  poet- 
pone  ^  his piecuures^  for  a  week  or  two 
for  the  sake  of  pertbrming  a  service  to 
his  country,  we  cannot  but  begin  to 
doubt  whether,  in  the  education  of 
our  privileged  classes,  we  have  really 
imprm^ed  much  on  the  system  of  the 
*  dark  ages.^  Theiu,  cU  leasts  it  weu  not 
thougJU  tfiat  cauf  class  had  a  right  to 
make  ^  its  pleasures  '  its  chief  consider- 
ation," 

Indeed!  Yet  we  are  told  in  ether 
parts  that  the  landlords  of  those  times 
not  only  made  their  pleasures  their 
chief  consideration,  but  wiimg  by 
violence  the  hist  groscbea  from  the 
peasant^s  hand  in  order  to  procure 
them.  At  p.  55,  vol.  iL,  after  an  ac- 
count of  the  pleasures  eftho  kings  and 
uoblcs,  we  have  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  peasant: — "  And  what, 
then,  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
^  this  while?  ^  Look  hero  upon  this 
picture  and  on  this!^  All  taxes  and 
imposts  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on 
the  lower  onlcrs;  the  humble  citizen, 
the  laborious  peasant,  had  to  toil  and 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  not  his 
own  daily  bread,  but  the  means  of 
loxiurious  indulgence  to  his  insolent 
mastei's ;  yet  if  the  wild  boar  came 
tearmg  up  his  fields  and  vineyards, 
aad  the  knight  and  his  fDllowers  dash- 
ed af^r  hiui  with  a  troop  of  horsemen 
anddogs,  he  had  no  redress,  and  dared 
not  even  kill  the  beast,  lest  he  should 
interivre  with  the  pleasures  of  his  lonl. 
.  .  .  New  methods  and  pretences  for 
•extorting  money  fi'um  the  people  were 
devised  every  day." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
^notations.  The  landlords  of  ancient 
times,  with  whom  it  was  plainly  inti- 
mated we  could  bear  no  Hattering 
com|)arison,  are  held  up,  we  see,  to 
complete  reprobatioD. 

Theditference  between  the  bad  land- 
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lord  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  (for 
we  presume  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  were  sown  to- 
gether then  as  now,)  we  believe  to  be 
this.  The  modem  bad  landlord  takes 
his  rent — a  rent  obtained  often  by  a 
minous  competition  for  the  soil — and 
thinks  no  more  of  the  matter ;  thinka 
nothing  of  the  tenant,  whether  he  has 
offered  a  higher  rent  than  he  can  well 
pay^  or  of  the  labourer,  whether  tha 
wages  he  receives  are  sufliciont  to 
support  him  in  health.  The  ancient 
bad  landlord  was  a  positive  extor- 
tioner ;  he  dui  look  after  Ids  tenants 
or  his  serfs — to  see  if  there  was  any 
thing  more  he  could  take  irom  them ; 
he  looketP  into  the  roost  for  the  last 
hen^  and  behind  the  bara-door  for  the 
last  egg.  When  we  censure  the  mo- 
dem landlord  for  being  an  absentee^ 
reckless  of  his  tenantry,  we  in  fact 
tacitly  demand  from  him  a  higher 
strain  of  virtue  than  we  exact  from 
other  wealthy  classes,  who  are  allow- 
ed to  receive  without  inquiry,  and 
oscpend  without  control,  the  utmost 
ineome  which  fortune  and  the  laws 
have  given  them.  He  is  at  worst  the 
^^  sluggard  king,"  inditilerent  to  a 
wtyrtd  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  absorbed  only  in  the  pursuit  of  lus 
own  pleasures.  But  tlie  bail  landl(Hrd 
of  feudal  times  had  the  active  vices 
of  the  robber  and  the  tyrant. 

Let  no  one  study  the  middle  agtes 
in.  tbe  hope — which  some  seem  to  en- 
tertain—  of  extracting  from  them  the 
lesson  peculiarly  applicable  to  our- 
srtves.  The  fondal  times  are  utterly 
past.  Some  of  their  forms,  or  some 
^adow  of  their  tbrms,  may  still  linger 
amengst  us  ;  but  their  spirit  is  as  ut- 
terly past  as  that  which  animated  aa 
Athenian  democracy,  or  the  court  of 
the  Great  King.  We  must  study  our 
(kity  as  citizens,  as  Christians,  in  the 
drcnrastances  around  us^  in  the  eter- 
nal Wridng  before  ua :  we  shall  gain 
nothing  by  the  fantastic  gloss,  with  its 
grotesque  illuniinations,  which  the 
middle  ages  sapply.  This  tiuming  and 
stmgglnig  towards  tlie  past  is  bat  the 
backward  looking  of  those  whom  the 
current  is  still  canning  down  the 
stream :  it  were  wiser  to  look  before, 
and  on  either  side  of  them  ;  they  will 
better  see  whither  they  are  going.  — 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that 
throughout  these  volumes  the  ^ympa- 


tbie*  of  the  aiitiiores&  are  a  litHe  toe  aad  thinks  an  old  woman  caabewitch 

chameleoii-like,  —  somewhat  toa  nK>>  him-  by  her  speUa,  and  that  his  prieit^ 

bile,  and  take  their  changeftd  hoe  by  some  speU  alao,  can  abaolve  him. 

from  the  immediate  sabject,  orthe  last  Thni^  monk,  with  folded  arm»  ovet  m 

light  thrown  upon  it.  Now  the  kni^,  hemt  so  weU  folded:  too —  who  wmdi, 

with  his  faith  in  God  and  his  own  not  betiiat  monk?    Bnt  the  man  has 

right  arm,  his  self-reliance,  his  daring  mini^ed  asceticism  with  bis  piety  till 

and  devotion,  claims  from  the  lady,  he  knows  not  which  is  wUch ;  wad: 

a»  ia  most  jnst,  his  meed  of  applause,  let  a  woman  in  her  yonth  and  beui^ 

Bat  by-and-by  she  catches  liim  npon  traverse  his  path,  he  crosses  himself 

his  marauding  expedition,  the  rathleas^  aa  if  not  the  angel  of  tiiis  world,  bnfc 

spoliator  of  the  burgher,  the  oontraip-  the  demon  of  another  had  appeared. 

tHons  oppressor  of  the  artisan;  and  befiMre  bdm.  In  looking  at  these  phaor 

she- does  not  spare  her  censure.    One  taanagoria  of  the  past,  we  must  ha 

moment  she  appears  to  join  in  the  content  to  see  and  to  fe^  for  the 


regret  that    the   age  •  of  chivalry  is    ment ;   there  is  no  stereotyped  ex- 
^one  f    The  next  moment  the  same    preesioir  of  face  with  which  we 


phrase  rings   differently,  &kd  when  regxrd  ti!e  whole, 

contemplating  the  oppressed  condition  We  have  soon  exhausted  our  criti- 

of  the  peasantry,  she  rejoices-  thai  csl  cavils,  and  shall  look  at  leisure 

the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone !    In  one  through  these  volumes  for  some  of 

part  she  makes  hoeounriile  mention  tlkoso  pourts  which  interested  pa  dmr- 

of  t^  training  the  yoathfnl  nobleman  in^f  tiiah*'pen]sai.    Amongst  tiie  fint 

received  in  the  balls  of  the  gnat,  things  we  had  noted,  for  qnotatioB  is 

whefe  he  acted  aa  page;  but  cannot,  as  acoonnt  of  onr  old  friend  GrSta 

in  another  part,  redftam  from  a  little  von  Beriiehingen — him  of  the  Ifobl 

salire  on  this  very  system  of  training,  ^md— which  we  somdiow  liked 


*^  Noble  young  gentlemen,''  she  aajrs  better  for  them  being  no  aUmioft  to 

p.  32,  ^^  who  would  not  to  save  tWr  tho  drama  of  Goethe.    Ifobo^whom 

lives  barve  employed  thensalve^  in  the  information   couid  in  the  least 

any  nseftd  art  ormanolkctunv  lMii!B»  interest,  needed  to  bt  toid  that  it 

objectie»  to    lay  cloths^    eany   ip  wastbs  heooef  titedaaaftnAiaiozeal 

dfehes,  wait  at  taUo,  hold  bam»y  ami,  life  and:  advontureff  he  waa  gottiag 

lead  tbeon  to  the  stables;  and  noble  acquainted  with.    We  find,  howeivBar, 

yonng  ladies  did  not  disdain  tepsp-  oara-pemsal,.  that  this  aoconnt  is.  too 

form  many  of  the  offices  of  •  duoni-  long^  to  be  extracted :  we  leave  it  nnr 

berraaid  at  a  hotslky.  for  Oiknighlfy  twigh^iA  for  those  wfapo  peroas  tilie 

guest.''  woik;.  aaii  shall  mako  onr  fintqiflr 

We  note  this  versatility  oif  feeiiag^  talaon  fnm  the   cbescrqptiQB  of  thi 

b«t  baldly  for  the- pnrposo  of  blaminf  HanO' Townst     Ifoe  iff  »  eariOMi 

it ;    for   indeed  it   is   the  peadiar  passage,  whicit  shews  that  tbe  mira 
characteristic  of  tte  middle  ages  tfans  .  coileeting*  together  in   towns^    and- 

to*  play  with  onr  ^rmpatfaie&.   They  middng  some  advance  hi  tbe  gnmt 

present  so  many  and  sadi  diffflsenfe  art  of  of  money-getting,  is  no  gnae- 

phases,  their  institntions  as9  oaiMUe  aitae  against   si^perstitiona  aa  gross 

of  being  viewed  under  sneh  mysrite  and-ddiottlous  aa  any  tiiat.  haont  the. 

lights,  that  it  reqoises  m<nre  ess*  aid  bsoa  iit  hia  cottage, 

watchfulness  tlum  is  perhaps  comis-  «f  y/ff^  ^^  hoRws  of  iiapuiitHiwi  fca 

imt  with  nrnple  honei^  of  Hkomii^  tlispuidflmit  o^wMms  aad  ths  UlBBy 

and  foeling,  to  preserve  one's  seiifoanL  ntet  iwnlwi  a*s  {hniliar  enough. ; 

these  ductuatiens  of  sentiment.    One-  swb  so  oenrift  th*  wgiBtera  of 

who  yields  nnaffectediy  to  the  gauriDS  ciiie%  ha»e  Uttio  to  diitiagBia] 

impresBioTO  which  the  faistoiy  of  this  swiihap  oc«inene»  dseirtierB.     ^^ 

period  produeee,  win  find  his  flte  and  ti»%nideed,Uiwoi8.»€ntey8e«ej*ji* 

We  floA*  breaking  out  ia*  very  otwi^  "^?^jS?4"5i^[!?^?^^S! 

^?!^ot,2S^IL!^^1  X-raat^ofthed^ToTSLiA.    Ita^ 

with  lance  at  rest  whidtchallfl^y  tk>  p^^^^iithiiath^  „oiad«WoiF«t* 

whole  fightmr  woriA--^tayqK  ^^U  aUowe*  to  enter  th»«it|v  bat.  ht- 

be>  tilted  at,— who  wosUl  no^b»tiat  teM tho«  who  wm«  t»  ass  btai  telt  lis 

knight?    But  tbe  »«■  cnusatroMl^  hiri  bsm  smn  tiMs  monl  tihs  inili» 
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and  on  being   shown  a  picture  of  the 
Saviour^  readily  vouched  for  the  likeness. 

''Another  entry  concerns  a  certain 
wolf,  who  had  committed  terrible  havoc, 
so  that  the  country  people,  even  at  mid- 
day, were  afraid  to  cross  the  fields  ;  but 
a  still  greater  consternation  was  created 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
wolf  was  no  other  than  a  certain  deceased 
burgomaster  of  unhappy  memory,  who,  as 
every  body  knew,  had  stood  lookiug  out 
of  an  upper  window  of  his  house  to  watch 
his  own  funeral.  Tlie  night-watchman 
was  ready  to  swear  to  his  identity  ; 
and  as,  putting  all  things  together,  no 
doubt  existed  any  longer  in  the  mind  of 
any  reasonable  person,  the  formidable 
wolf,  when  taken,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed of  in  the  usual  manner,  was  hung 
on  a  high  gallows,  in  a  brown  wig,  and  a 
long  gray  beard,  by  way  of  completing 
his  likeness  to  the  burgomaster.'*—  (P.  95.) 

Those  who  indulge  in,  or  applaud 
practical  jests,  should  read  on  farther 
iu  the  same  chapter  (p.  10'2.)  We 
heartily  wish  that  the  professors  of 
this  species  of  wit  were  every  one  of 
them  conducted  in  his  tura  into  the 
I'  Paradise"  here  described  ;  of  which 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  intimate  that 
"  it  was  provided  with  a  bench  and  a 
good  store  of  rods." 

On  monastic  institutions,  Mrs  Sin- 
nett  has  some  very  just  and  equitable 
remarks. 

'^  Monasticism  was  a  resolute  attempt 
to  subject  the  outward  to  the  inward  life  ; 
and  through  whatever  devious  paths  it 
may  have  wandered,  it  set  out  from  the 
true  and  high  principle,  that  the  spiritual 
and  immortal  man  should  attain  dominion 
over  the  mere  animal  nature  ;  and  it 
grounded  itself  on  the  undeniable  truth 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  senses  '  wars 
against  the  soul.'  The  objects  it  has  in 
view  are  to  us  also  true  and  holy,  though 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  means  of  their 
attainment ;  yet  even  in  these,  the  monks 
were  not  perhaps  wholly  wrong.  Solitude 
and  silence  are  unquestionably  amongst 
the  means  of  spiritual  elevation;  poverty 
IB,  in  most  instances,  healthful  to  the  soul, 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  simplicity  good  for 
both  body  and  mind  ;  obedience  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  school  of  patience,  in 
which  we  best  learn  to  combat  our  origi- 
nal sins  of  pride  and  self-will  ;  bat  we 
have  learned,  from  the  experience  of  the 
Ascetics,  a  juster  measure  for  these  things, 
which,  perhaps,  a  prioHy  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  discover.  They  hare 
tried  the  experiment  for  us  ;  and  now 
that  its  history  is  before  as,  it  is  easy  to 


determine  that  the  attempt  to  rend 
asunder  the  two  natures  so  wonderfully 
combined  in  ns,  to  put  asunder  what  God 
has  joined,  is  one  that  cannot  come  to 
good.  Solitude,  though  often  benefieiid 
to  full  minds  and  active  intellects,  is 
more  than  the  vacuity  of  ignorance  can 
support.  Poverty,  pushed  as  it  was  by 
the  Ascetics  to  the  excess  of  destitution, 
tends,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  blight  both 
body  and  soul.  Obedience,  carried  be- 
yond reasonable  limits,  leads  to  abject 
meanness  and  hypocrisy,  as  the  history  of 
convents  in  general  will  abundantly  show. 
Yet,  after  making  whatever  deductions 
we  fairly  can  for  their  mistakes,  we  still 
find,  in  the  history  of  these  singular  in- 
stitutions, much  that  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  study  ;  and  the  more  so,  the 
more  firmly  we  are  convinced  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  their  restoration." — 
(P.  114.) 

Restoration !  Restore  the  Heptar- 
chy !  as  Canning  on  one  occasion 
exclaimed.  And  yet  we  understand 
that  of  late  there  has  been  a  gentle 
sigh,  and  some  half-formed  projects 
for  the  revival  of  monastic  institu- 
tions. We  hear  from  the  preface  to 
Maitland's  '*  Essays  on  the  Dark 
Ages,*'  that  a  circular  was  issued  by 
persons  of  no  contemptible  influence 
m  the  church,  headed  "  Revival  of  Mo- 
nastic and  Conventual  Institutions  on 
a  plan  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
reformed  Catholic  religion."  As  Mr 
Maitland  says  of  the  plan — it  would  be 
after  all  but  "  a  playing  at  monkery." 
Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  irrevocable 
vow?  Where  is  the  unchangeable 
fate,  the  civil  death,  th^  awaited 
the  inmate  of  the  monastic  house  ? 
Where  is  the  superstitious  admiration 
of  the  crowd  without  ?  Where  ail 
those  religions  ideas  that  made  i*e- 
nouncemeut  of  life  so  sacred  and  meri- 
torious ?  And  where,  moreover,  is- 
that  insecure  and  unprotected  con- 
dition of  a  half-civilised  age,  which 
made  the  retreat  of  the  monastery  so- 
precious  to  the  wearied  and  wounded 
spirit?  You  are  charmed  with  aa 
oasis  in  the  desert ; — ^you  must  spread 
the  desert  first,  if  you  would  realise 
the  charm.  W^hat  are  monastic  walla 
to  you, — who  can  take  a  lodging  in 
Cheapside,  and  be  as  solitary,  as  un- 
disturbed, as  utterly  forgotten  as  if 
the  grave  had  closed  upon  you  ? 

Viewed  strictly  as  a  portion  of  the 
past,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  cir- 
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cnmstances  that  gave  origin  and  valne 
to  them,  we  confess  we  have  a  partia- 
lity for  the  old  monasteries.  Some  of 
the  popular  censures  which  are  still 
dealt  upon  them  are  founded  npon 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  such  institutions.  They  are 
blamed  repeatedly  for  their  ignorance 
and  their  neglect  of  learning.  They 
werenot  instituted  for  the  preservation 
or  advancement  of  learning.  Origi- 
nally they  were  not  even  ecclesiasti- 
cal, but  consisted  of  pious  laymen,  who 
wished  to  devote  their  souls  to  Grod, 
by  drawiug  them  out  of  the  mire  of 
their  daily  lives.  ProfEinc  learning 
was  more  frequently  regarded  as 
a  thing  forbidden,  than  numbered 
amongst  the  objects  which  might  en- 
gage their  attention.  **  Solitude,  &i- 
bour,  silence,  and  prayer — these  were 
the  elements  of  monastic  life ;  and  the 
question  was  not,  how  the  monk  might 
most  cfiectually  gather  and  difinse 
learning,  but — when,  indeed,  any 
question  came  to  be  raised — whether 
he  might  lawfully  cultivate  learning 
at  alI?"—(]Maitland,  p.  160.) 

The  charge  of  indolence,  also — (the 
two  epithets  of  ^^  lazy  and  ignorant," 
generally  go  together,  in  the  popular 
phraseology,  when  monks  are  spoken 
of) — ^is  made  without  any  discrimina- 
tion, and  bestowed  as  well  upon  bodies 
of  men  remarkable  for  their  industri- 
ous and  pei'severing  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  as  upon  the  pampered  and  cor- 
rupted monastery.  Amongst  the 
rules  of  the  Benedictines,  labour  figures 
conspicuously.  In  many  cases  it  was 
the  hard  work  of  emigrants  who  first 
subdue  the  soil,  that  was  performed 
by  these  sacred  and  secluded  men. 
But,  when  an  admiring  world  thought 
fit,  in  its  sagacity,  to  reward  a  volun- 
tary poverty  by  endowing  and 
enriching  it,  —  when  the  monastery 
became  a  wealthy  landlord,  with  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver  in  its  cofifers — 
then,  as  might  be  expected,  labour  de- 
clined,— then  the  monk  grew  lary,  and 
the  description  which  Mrs  Percy  Sinnett 
quotes  fi'om  an  old  author,  was,  no 
doubt,  very  generally  applicable  to 
him.  ^^  Every  other  minute  he  comes 
out  of  his  cell — then  goes  In  again — 
then  comes  out  again  to  look  tf  the 
^un  is  not  near  setting."  The  woAd 
behaved  towards  the  monk  as  an  old 
gentleman  we  remember  to  have  resA 


of  in  some  play,  who,  channed  with 
the  temperance  which  his  young  friend 
had  exhibited,  rewarded  it  by  putting 
his  cellar  of  choice  wines  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  was  afterwards  indignant 
at  finding  that  the  virtue  of  his  pro« 
t^g^  had  not  increased  under  his  kind 
encouragement. 

The  remarks  of  Mi3  P.  Sinnettt 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  on  monas- 
tic life,  nsher  in. a  very  entertaining 
account  of  the  origin  and  growtii  <^ 
the  '^  Abbey  of  Altenberg."  Here  la 
a  fi*agment  of  it : — 

"  The  half-  decayed  moantain-castle, 
where  the  community  was  now  establish- 
ed, was  found  to  be  in  some  respects 
nnsnitable  to  its  new  destination ;  and 
the  Abbot  Bemo,  therefore,  with  the  con- 
sent and  assistance  of  the  Counts  of  Ben» 
proposed  to  bnild  a  new  convent  down  m 
the  valley,  where  already,  on  a  pleasant 
meadow-land,  stood  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

^  When  the  monks  were  called  together 
to  consider  of  the  precise  spot  where  the 
edifice  should  stand,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  by  no  means  agree  abont  it;  some 
thought  it  should  be  built  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  valley,  others  that  it 
should  be  at  the  foot  of  the  eastle-hill; 
others,  again,  that  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately on  the  banks  of  the  Dfaun.  In  this 
dilemma.  Abbot  Bemo,  according  to  the 
narratives  of  the  monks,  proposed  wha^ 
seems  a  curious  method  of  combg  to  a 
decision. 

'*  Modem  frivolity  feels  tempted  to  gig|^e 
when  it  hears  that  the  animal  always  in 
especial  fkvonr  with  the  monks  was  the  aas. 
His  simplicity  of  manners,  humility  of 
carriage,  and  usually  taciturn  haUtiii— - 
the  sign  of  the  cross  which  he  beam  Ok 
his  back— the  manner  in  which  he  hamgt 
his  head,  as  the  rules  of  most  ordon  ooia* 
mand  the  pious  brethren  themselvee  to  db^ 
—the  patienoe  with  which  he  sabmltv 
to  discipline, — all  this  naturally  roooa* 
mended  him  to  these  devout  roohiMf. 
They  were  eTenready,it  seems, to  ngttii 
him  as  a  kind  of  orade  ia  diffionlt  oasot. 

*  It- was,  we  may  reeolket,  not  mevslj 
tbo  spirit  of  monastieinii,  but  the  sptoit  or 
all  those  agee,  to  see  in  what  we  call 
tririal  chances  the  ordination  of  a  Ughor 
power.  Do  we  not  find,  in  the  history  o€ 
Nnmboig,  that  in  the  fourteenth  eentoiy^ 
two  hnaiored  ^roars  after  the  bnildfing  of 
AUenberg  oooTent,  a  worthy  and  remot* 
odbnrgfaer  of  that  city,  one  Borthold 
Taeher,  of  the  renowned  fiunily  of  that 
name^  wishhig  to  know  iritetMr  it  was 
the  will  of  QSa  that  he  should  remain  i» 
tho  worid  and  marry  •gtiut  or  tak»  lioly- 
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yvm  wbA  dcprote  himself  io  tke  monartio 
life,  did,  after  praying  devoutly  in  Hat 
Jittle  chapel  in  his  house,  '  at  the  i)omar 
of  the  Milk  Idarket,  there  where  fmi 
torn  into  Dog  Alley,'  resolve  to  ascertain 
the  Divine  pleasure  by  the  simple  method 
of  tossing  up  a  halfpenny;  three  tioMS  did 
he  toss  it,  and  three  times  did  it  come  up 
heads,  and  thereupon  he  accepted  the 
oracle,  and  went  directly  and  fetched 
himself  a  wife. 

**  Even  so  did  the  monks  of  AHen- 
%erg  now  resolve  to  devolve  upon  the  ass 
the  business  which  had  proved  too 
weighty  for  themselves.  The  highly- 
iionoured  Neddy  was  conducted  ac- 
eordingly  to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  laden 
with  the  money  to  be  expended  for  the 
huilding,  and  with  the  insignia  of  the  con- 
vent, and  then  left  to  take  whatever  way 
might  in  his  wisdom  seem  good  to  him. 
^'Slowly  and  deliberately  did  he  pace  down 
towards  the  valley,  the  monks  following  at 
A  reverential  distance.  Now  and  then  the 
sagacious  animal  stopped,  and  cropped  a 
thistle,  doubtless  to  give  himself  time  for 
reflection,  and  occasionally  he  stood  still 
and  looked  around,  as  if  to  consider  the 
capabilities  of  the  place,  lie  went  on  till 
Jie  entered  a  shady  grove,  that  afforded  a 
delicious  refuge  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  and  stopped  where  a* 
bright  rivulet,  trickling  from  the  Spechts- 
hard,  and  marking  its  course  by  a  strip 
of  the  liveliest  green,  fell  into  the  beau- 
tiful Dhun.  The  monks  watched  him 
with  breathless  expectation,  for  here  they 
thought  would  be  a  delightful  spot,  and 
they  dreaded  lest  he  should  go  farther. 
The  respectable  animal,  after  due  consi- 
deration, slowly  stooped  and  tattted  the 
water  ;  and  then,  that  he  might  omit  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment, 
began  to  try  a  little  of  the  fragrant  grass 
that  grew  in  rich  abundance  on  the  bank. 
At  length  he  lay  down,  and  having  appa- 
rently quite  made  up  his  mind,  rolled 
over  *'  heels  upwards,''  and  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  trumpet  tones  of  a 
loud  and  joyful  bray.  His  sonorous 
▼oioe  was  drowned  in  the  exulting  psalms 
of  the  monks — and  on  this,  the  loveliest 
spot  of  the  whole  valley,  the  sacred  edifice 
was  erected." 

If  the  ass  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  monk,  it  was  still  more  so  with  the 
populace.  With  no  other  animal  was 
«o  much  of  the  rough  humour  of  the 
middle  ages  associated.  It  might  be 
worth  consideration  how  far  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ass  in  certain  religious 
or  semi-religious  festivals — as  in  the 
feast  of  the  ass — has  aided  in  investing 
him  with  tliat  pcculiai*  grave  homonr 


winch  modem  witB  aaseeiAte  moA, 
\am.  Apropos  of  this  feast  of  the  ass, 
we  nmy  as  well  correct  a  fenenA 
error  which  Robertson  has  led  luB 
readers  into,  when  he  describes  it  tm 
^  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  -tt» 
Virgin  Mary's  Hight  into  Egypt." 
The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  have  haA 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  ais 
-from  i^oii  tiie  festival  look  its  name 
was  not  that  on  which  she  tied  into 
Egypt,  bat  the  ass  of  Balaam.  We 
rely  on  the  anthority  of  l^lahland, 
whose  "  Eawys  on  the  Dark  Ages'"  we 
have  before  alluded  to — a  not  veiy 
amiable  writer,  by  the  way,  and  fur 
more  acrimonious  than  the  importanee 
of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
entities  him  to  be,  but  evidently  a 
very  formidable  antagonist  to  thoie 
wiio  deal  in  loose  and  careless  state- 
ments. ^^The  dramatis  penonm  of 
this  celebrated  interlude,"  he  tells  ns, 
**were  miscellaneous  enough.  There 
were  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  the  xepw- 
sentatives  of  their  several  bodies — 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  prophets 
— Virgilius  Mnro  —  Nebuchadnezzar 
— ^The  Sibyl,  &c.  &c.  Among  them, 
however,  was  Balaam  on  his  ass ;  and 
this  (not,  one  would  think,  the  most 
important  or  striking  part  of  Ihc 
show)  seems  to  have  suited  the  popu- 
lar taste,  and  given  tlie  name  to  the 
whole  performance  and  festival.  I 
should  have  supposed,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar*s  delivernig  over  the  three 
children  to  his  armed  men,  and  then 
burning  them  in  a  furnace  made  on 
purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  chmrch, 
would  have  been  a  more  imposing 
part  of  the  spectacle ;  but  I  pretend 
not  to  decide  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
certainly  Balaam's  ass  appears  to  have 
been  the  favourite.  The  plan  of  the 
piece  seems  to  have  been,  that  each  of 
the  persons  was  called  out  in  his  tmn 
to  sing  or  say  something  suitable  to 
his  character,  and  among  others, 
^Balaam  omatus,  sedens  super  asi- 
nam,'  having  spurs  on  his  heels,  and 
holding  the  reins  in  his  hands,  struck 
and  spurred  his  ass,  and  a  youth  hold- 
ing a  sword  in  his  hand,  barred  his 
progress.  Whereupon  another  youth, 
under  the  belly  of  the  ass,  and  speak- 
ing for  the  abused  animal,  cries  out, 
'  Why,  &c.,  &c.'"— in  the  well-knawn 
terms  of  the  colloquy. 
^^  Indeed  the  ass,"  sa3's  the  same 


a  &voiiiite  widi  the  pabUe,  sad  4d 
gi¥«  the  tone  and  titie  wherew  te 
appears.  In  the  twelfth  ceatary,«i 
order  of  monks  was  formed  whete 
hamility  (or  at  least  then*  rale)  did 
not  permit  them  to  ride  on  horsdbaok. 
The  public  (I  hope  to  the  satis&ctioQ 
of  these  humble  men)  entirely  ovet- 
Jooked  tkem^  eclipsed  as  they  mn  by 
the  animals  on  which  they  Tode,  and 
CHEdled  it  orefo  Asmorum.^'' 

Tb&re  is  m  acoonnt  here  of  ^^Praa- 
sla  in  the  Old  Times,"  idiioh  will  be 
read  with  interest;  the  more  so  as  we 
ao^pect  it  is  a  portion  of  history  not 
very  familiar  to  English  readers.  We 
mean  the  period  frrai  the  conqoert  ef 
Pmssia,  and  its  conversion  to  Ohnati- 
anity  by  the  knights  of  the  Teatooic 
Order,  to  the  year  1526,  when  Albert, 
Grand-master  of  that  order,  made  a 
treaty  with  Sigismund,  king  of 
Poland,  with  whom  he  had  been  at 
war,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Albert  should  hold  the  duchy  ae  lay 
prince,  doing  homage  —  how  times 
have  changed  I — to  the  king  ofPobmdl 

We  vsh^  devote  oar  Tenaiaiag 
space,  however,  to  seme  extracts  ftom 
Mrs  P.  Sinnett's  aeconirt  of  the  |Ma- 
aant  war,  the  sul]ject  wiiich.  oconptes 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume. 

In  every  historical  or  biographical 
work  which  treats  of  tiie  Reformattoin 
Germany,  there  will  be  fouad  a  ahoit, 
and  only  a  short,  notice  of  the  peasant 
war,  whidh  broke  out  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Luther,  and  of  the  toy -of  the 
Mmbaptists  and  others ;  and  in  tnm^ 
aueh  notice  the  reader  will  find  it  im- 
formly  stated  that  theee  disturbaiiflis 
and  insurrections,  though  assomiiig  a 
religious  character,  were  in  tiieir  origin 
substantially  of  a  political  or  aedal 
nature,  springing,  in  short,  from  the 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  lower 
orders.  But  we  do  not  -know  where 
the  English  reader  will  find  this  gene- 
ral statement  so  well  verified,  or  lo 
fully  developed,  as  in  the  little  work 
before  us.  In  every  part  of  Glermiany 
we  see  partial  insurrections  repeatedly 
taking  place,  all  having  the  same  un- 
happy origin;  and  our  wonder  is,  sot 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Reformation 
should  have  communicated  a  new'vi* 
tality  to  these  insurrectionary  mow- 
ments,  but  that,  after  beii^  alttad^n^ 
religious  feeling,  and  religioasnanfllion 


nnt^tilt 
mom  taMBflndaus  in  their  Mmits. 

HsreiBOdBeof  the-aariiaetof 
insarreotions :  k  iaa^rpeof  t^ 
Xhe  ohapter  is  headad 
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^  FiancoBia,(th8  greatest  part  afmbUb 
isBow  ineladed  la  tiiekingdom  of  Bavaiia) 
was  the  «aiaUMt  of  the  eircloe  of  the  em- 
pire, though  ezeelliag  them  all  in  iW- 
tility,  and  most  of  them  in  beaoty.  TIm- 
vallcty  of  the  Maine,  which  flows  throniHi 
it,  is  80  rich  in  vinej^brdp,  that  it  has  been 
said,  it  alone  might  furnish  wine  to  kll 
Germany;  and  the  river  also  opens  for  it 
a  commanication  with  the  Rhino,  Hoihutd, 
and  the  ocean,  by  whioh  it  might  leoeiFe 
the  prodace  of  all  other  lands.  Towmvds 
ttie  north,  where  the  hills  of  Thnriagia 
and  the  Pine  Moontaias  are  less  prodae- 
tive,  its  eomparatiTe  barrennees  is  eean- 
pematod  by  its  riches  in  minerals  aad 
wood.  It  is,  in  slMrt,asa  German  writer 
■ays,  *a  boaatifbl  and  blessed  land,'— ^at 
here  it  was  that^e  peasantry  wereannr- 
iag  the  greatest  eztfeaiities  of  want  aad 
opprasskm,  and  here  began  the  first  of  the 
aeries  of  revolts  that  preceded  tbe.graat 
outbreak  of  1525.  It  was  in  the  year  U76 
that  a  shepherd  lad  of  WorzbQrg,aaaMd 
Hans  Bobeim,  bat  commonly  known  as 
■Haas  the  DranMaer,or  the  piper— for  1m 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing  on  both  iaalni- 
BMnts  at  weddings,  elnirdi  ftstivals,  aad 
Boah  oceasioBs — ^began  to  meditate  «naU 
he  saw  and  heard^— *  to  aee  visioo8,aad 
to  dream  dreams;'  and  one  day — itwns 
ahoat  the  tiou  of  mid-Lent — there  ap- 
peared to  him  BO  leas  a  person  than  the 
^Glorioas  i^oeea  af  Heaven'  heiaslf. 
The  life  he  had  hitherto  Mnew  appaaaSd 
pratee  aad  aiafhl;  he  bamed  h^  dnm 
in  the  prsaeaee  of  the  people,  and  began 
to  preach  to  them  to  repeat  ef  their  akvy 
*tir  the  kfa^jdom  of  heaven  was  at  haadf 
aad  he  eosawanded  them  at  the  same  tiaie 
to  lay  aside  all  costly  attire,  cords  of 
Bilk  aad  tilver,  peintad^oed  shoes  aiRl 
all  Baaaaer  of 'vanity.  The  people  heaA- 
-eaed  to  the  new  prophet,  and  grsat 
aamben  came  every  holiday  flocking  to 
Niklashaaaen  to  hear  him.  8oon  be  ea- 
largad  his  theme.  *  The  Blessed  Vhfghi,* 
he  said,  ^had  oat  -only  ooauaanded  him 
to  preaoh  the  renunciation  of  all  the 
pomps  aad  vanities  of  the  worid,  hat 
likewise  to  annennce  the  speedy  abolition 
of>all  ezistiag  aathorities;  there  should 
be  no  lords  spiritual  or  temporal,  neither 
prince  nor  pope,  neither  king  nor  kaiser; 
bnt  all  should  be  as  brothers;  that  all 
iaaces  and  tributes,  tithes  and  dues,  should 
be  done  away  with ;  and  wood  and  water, 
apriagand  madew^  be  ftee  to  idl  men.'** 
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In  reading  this  paragraph,  one  is  at 
first  stnick  with  the  superfluous  in- 
congruity of  preaching  against  "costly 
attire  and  silk  and  silver  cords"  to  the 
ragged  and  shoeless  populace  that 
fonned  the  chief  part  of  the  drum- 
mer's audience.  But  a  little  reflection 
suggests  that,  in  the  first  place,  it 
gives  a  preacher  a  great  hold  over  a 
mob,  to  inveigh  against  the  sins  of 
their  superiors,  and  that,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  a  very  easy  transition 
from  inveighing  against  the  sins  of 
the  rich,  to  disputing  their  privileges, 
and  comtemning  their  power  and 
authority. 

"  For  months  together,  on  all  Sundays 
and  holidays,  was  heard  the  voice  of  ^he 
iioly  yonth,  the  *  messenger  of  our  Lady,' 
as  he  was  called,  sounding  from  his 
pnlpit — a  tub  turned  upside  down — and 
as  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  said  and  done,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  parish  priest.  Two  nobles  even 
are  named  as  having  been  amongst  his 
hearers,  the  knight  Sir  Kunz  of  Thun- 
feld  and  his  son.  Gifts  began  to  pour  in 
— rich  gifts  in  money,  and  jewels,  and 
clothes;  and  peasant  women  who  had 
nothing  else  to  give,  made  offerings  of 
their  long  hair.  Forty  thousand  wor- 
shippers of  the  Virgin  were  collected 
around  Niklashausen;  booths  and  tents 
were  erected  to  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries, though  at  night  they  had  to  lie  in 
the  gardens  or  in  the  open  fields.  The 
enthusiasm  rose  even  higher;  but  the 
priests  now  began  to  discover  that  they 
were  playin^^  with  edged  tools,  and  to 
hint  that  Hans  Boheim  dealt  in  the 
black  art;  that  his  inspiration  was  of 
the  devil ;  and  that  the  said  devil  it  was, 
and  no  other,  who  had  appeared  to  him 
in  the  white  robes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  had  prompted  this  ungodly  rebellion 
against  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. But  the  hearts  of  men  were  on 
fire,  and  the  feeble  sprinkling  otily  made 
them  burn  the  fiercer.  They  flung  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  the  holy 
drummer,  saying,  'Oman  of  God!  mes- 
senger of  heaven!  be  gracious  to  us,  and 
have  pity  on  us  I '  and  they  tore  and 
parted  among  them  fragments  of  his 
garments,  and  he  esteemed  himself  happy 
who  could  obtain  but  a  thread  of  so 
precious  a  relic.'" — (P.  19.) 

Yes,  the  drummer  of  Niklashausen 
was  their  god  for  the  moment.  Yearn- 
ing for  help,  and  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, such  simple  crowds  are  ready 
to  believe  in  any  voice  that  promises 
a  coming  salvation.     But  now  the 


Bishops  of  Mainz  and  Worzburg,  and 
the  Senate  of  Nuremberg,  began  to 
bestir  themselves.  Hans  Boheim, 
after  concluding  one  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, had  invited  his  followers  on  the 
next  holiday  to  come  without  their 
wives  and  children,  and  ^^to  come 
armed."  What  would  have  ensued 
at  the  next  assembly  we  are  left  only 
to  guess,  for  the  prophet,  while  sleep- 
ing quietly  in  his  house,  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  fairly  kidnapped 
by  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and 
threwn  into  prison. 

Some  sixteen  thousand  of  his  dis- 
ciples marched  off  to  Wurzburg  to 
set  him  free.  But  the  Bishop  spoke 
them  softlv,  and  after  some  de- 
monstrations  of  violence,  they  began 
to  retreat.  "  Group  after  ^up 
slowly  retired,  scattering  in  difierent 
directions ;  but  the  Bishop  watched 
his  opportunity,  aiid  when  they  had 
all  peaceably  turned  their  backs,  he 
sent  out  his  men-at-arms  who  fell 
upon  them,  and  cut  many  down,  and 
took  many  piisonei*s.  Great  numbers 
took  refuge  in  a  church ;  but,  threat- 
ened with  Hyq  and  starvation,  they  at 
length  smTendered.  The  prophet  was 
burned  to  death  on  a  field  near  the 
castle  of  AVurzburg."    Exeunt  omnes. 

We  pass  on  at  one  bound  to  the 
chief  hero  of  these  peasant  wars, 
whom  Mrs  Percy  Sinnett  undertakes, 
in  the  French  phrase,  to  rehabilitate — 
in  other  words,  to  wash  a  little  white. 
That  Thomas  Munzer  has  had  hard 
justice  dealt  to  him,  we  are  quite  dis- 
posed to  believe.  Both  the  great 
parties  who  divided  the  world  of 
letters  between  them  —  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants — were 
decidedly  hostile  to  him.  The  Roman 
Catholics  woidd  dwell  upon  his  enor- 
mities in  order  to  charge  them  upon 
the  Protestants;  *  the  Protestants, 
anxious  to  escape  so  ill-omened  a  con- 
nexion, and  show  the  world  they  had 
no  alliance  with  such  enthusiasts, 
would  spare  no  term  of  abuse,  and 
would  not  venture  a  single  word  in 
his  defence.  Robertson,  wiiting  with 
a  quite  Lutheran  feeling,  expresses 
nothing  but  unmitigated  condemna- 
tion. He  describes  the  projects  of 
himself  and  his  followers  as  being  little 
more  than  the  simple  madness  *^of 
levelling  every  distinction  amongst 
mankind."    Nor  will  he  allow  him 
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eren  the  ordinary  virtaes  of  the 
fiinfttic.  ^^  He  had  all  the  extrara- 
^nce,  but  not  the  courage  which  entha> 
filasts  usually  possess."  According  to 
Robertson,  he  was  nothmg  better  than 
«  madman,  and  a  coward. 

We  think  that  Mrs  Percy  Sinnett 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  Munzer 
was  not  a  coward,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  all  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  those  sincere  and  furious 
fsmatics,  who  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
pests  which  ever  appear  in  society; 
men  who  may  die,  for  aught  we 
know,  with  all  the  zeal  and  merit  of 
martyrs,  but  whom  the  world  must 
nevertheless  get  rid  of,  in  what  way  it 
can,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  we  like  to  see  justice  done  to 
every  historical  character,  and  there- 
fore shall  follow  Mrs  Sinnett  through 
some  portion  of  her  biography  of 
Munzer. 

^  Among  the  tnie  men  of  the  people  of 
the  period  who,  whaterer  may  have  been 
their  faults,  hare  snlTered  the  nsnal  fate 
of  the  losing  side,  in  being  exposed  to 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is  Thomas  Munzer,- who  has 
been  made  to  bear  the  blame,  not  only  of 
whatever  befel  amiss  during  his  lifetime, 
but  even  of  the  excesses  of  the  fanatical 
Anabaptists  which  occurred  ten  yean  after 
bis  death ;  and  the  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians themselves  contributed  not  a  little 
to  these  calumnies.    Of  the  early  years 
of  this  singular  man  (who  was  bom  at 
Stolberg  in  the  Harz  mountains,  probably 
in  1498)  little  is  known  with  certainty  ; 
but  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  his 
fatlier  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to. 
death  on  the  gallows  by  the  Count  of 
Stolberg,  whose  vassal  he  was,  and  that 
this  was  the  original  cause  of  that  deep 
and  burning  sense  of  wrong  which  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Thomas  Munzer,  and 
formed  the  key  to  much  of  his  future 
life.    He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  gained  a  doctor's  degree,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished above  his  contemporaries  for 
diligence  and  knowledge  ;  but  previously 
to  this,  and  whilst  still  a  boy,  he  obtained 
a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  school  at 
Aschersleben ;  and  afterwards  at  Ualle,in 
the  year  1513,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
fifteenth  year ;  and  had  even  at  that  age 
formed  an  association  with  some  of  bis 
companions,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
reform  of  religion.     What  means  were 
proposed  for  this  end  does  not  appear ; 
probably  they  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  raw  university  lads  ; 
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but  the  mere  proposal  of  so  high  an  oljeet 
implies  a  state  of  mind  veiy  diJfoml 
ftrom  that  of  the  mere  n^gar,  sintnal^  - 
sel&sh  fknatic,saeh  as  he  has  been  aotually 

described." 

<<In  the  year  1520  he  was  appoiated 
to  be  first  Evangelieal  Preacher  -at 
Zmekan,  having  by  this  time,  like  some 
others,  who  had  at  first  wannly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  bMMW  dissatisfiMi 
that  the  Reformation  seemed  by  no  meaw 
likely  to  perform  what  H  had  promised. 
In  Thnringia,  where  Munzer  was  now 
beginning  to  attraet  attention,  the  seeds 
of  religious  enthusiasm  had  been  sown 
deep  by  the  doctrines  and  the  &te  of 
Hnss ;  and  through  the  whole  fifteenth 
century ,a  tendency  to  fanaticism  and  mys- 
ticism had  been  perceptible  in  that  coun- 
try. The  seet  of  flajsellants  had  main- 
tained itself  longer  here  than  elsewfaeret 
and  the  persecntions  whi^  the  Brothen 
of  the  Cross  had  to  enoonnter,  the  fires  in 
which  so  many  perished,  had  not  been 
able  to  destroy,  though  for  a  time  tbey 
repressed,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Now,  under  the  influence  of  Mnnier'a 
preaching,  it  burst  forth  into  open  day." , 
So  it  seems.  In  this  place  sprang  up 
the  Anabaptists,  whoseconduct  became 
so  wild  and  fonatical,  that  the  civil 
power  thought  itself  compelled  to  in- 
terfere. The  most  violent  of  them 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison ; 
but  the  greater  part  left  the  city,  some 
going  to  Wittenberg  and  others  to 

Bohemia.    ^ 
To  Bohemia  also  went  Munzer.  But 

he  again  appears  in  the  year  following, 
(1522,)  preaching  in  Altstedt  in 
Thuringia.  His  violence  against  tho 
old  religion  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased. After  one  of  his  sermouSi 
his  audience  rushed  out  to  a  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood,  famous  as  a  shrine 
for  pilgrims,  and  not  only  destroyed 
all  the  images  of  the  saints,  but  burnt 
tbechap^itseir.  Wehaveanaccountof 
a  sermon  which  he  preachedhere  befoiQ 
the  two  SasLon  princes,  Frederick  and 
John ;  and  it  certainly  exhibits  a  very 
striking  union  of  the  two  master  pas- 
sions which  animate  the  class  of  men 
to  which  Munzer  is  described  as  be- 
longing—the odium  theohgicum^  and 
the  zeal  for  the  refbrma^on  of  man- 
kind. "  He  exhorted  them  to  root  out 
idolatry  firom  the  land,  and  establish 
the  gospel  by  force.  Priests,  monks, 
and  ungodly  rulers  who  should  oppose 
this,  were  to  be  slain ;  for  the  ungodly 
had  no  ri^t  to  live  longer  than  the 
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elect  would  permit  them.  He  told, 
ftlso,  some  home-traths  to  his  noble 
auditors.  The  princes  and  lords 
themselves,  he  said,  were  at  the 
Ix^tom  of  much  mischief :  they  seized 
on  all  things  as  their  property ;  the 
birds  in  the  air,  the  fish  in  the  waters, 
the  plants  upon  the  earth,  all  mnst 
be  theirs ;  and  when  they  had  secured 
these  good  things  for  themselves,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  publish  God*s 
conmiand  to  the  poor,  and  say,  *  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal ;  *  but  for  themselves, 
they  will  have  none  of  it.  They  rob 
the  poor  peasant  and  labourer  of  all 
that  he  has,  and  then,  if  he  touches 
the  least  thing,  he  must  hang.^^ 

The  prophet  and  the  inspired  man 
— for  ho  claimed  to  be  both — was 
shortly  after  chased  out  of  Altstedt. 
He  went  to  Numberg,  and  was  driven 
out  of  Numberg.  He  had  now  en- 
tirely broken  with  Luther,  who  wrote 
to  the  Senate  of  the  town,  cautioning 
them  not  to  receive  hipa.  He  wan- 
dered for  some  time  about  southern 
Grermany,  preaching  whore  he  could 
find  an  opportunity,  but  often  hunted 
fi'om  place  to  place,  and  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn.  At  length  he  reached 
the  town  of  Muhlhausen,  the  populace 
of  which  was  prepared  to  welcome 
him.  But  the  Senate,  alarmed  at  the 
tenor  of  his  discourses,  forbade  him  to 
preach.  Thereupon  a  great  commo- 
tion rose  amongst  the  people ;  throngs 
pouring  in  fi-om  the  neighbouring 
villages ;  and  the  streets  filled  all  night 
long  with  a  restless  and  clamorous 
crowd.  Many  of  the  patrician  families 
left  the  city,  the  Common  Council 
elected  Munzer  for  their  chief  pastor ; 
a  new  Senate  was  chosen  under  the 
threats  and  violence  of  the  populace, 
in  which  Munzer  and  his  friends  were 
included.  Munzer  for  a  time  was 
supreme. 

'^This  his  solitary  triumph,  he  gained 
on  the  17th  of  March  1525,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  about  to  reduce  to  practice, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  doctrines  he  had 
taught,  and  in  which,  however  mistaken, 
he  was  evidently  shicere.  .  .  He  had 
before  taught  that  to  please  God,  men 
must  return  to  their  original  condition  of 
brotherly  equality;  and  he  now  urged 
that  there  should  be  community  of  goods, 
as  it  existed  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
attempted  or  wished  to  extend  it  further. 
Many  of  his  disciples  obeyed  the  injunc- 


tion, and  shared  with  their  podr  brethren 
at  least  as  much  of  their  worldly  posses* 
sions  as  was  required  to  supply  their  real 
wants.  The  rich  fed  the  hungry,  olotiied 
the  naked,  and  made  daily  distributiona 
of  articles  of  real  necessity,  such  as  oonv 
and  common  stuff  for  garments.  Mun- 
zer's  own  dress  was  a  simple  cloak  or 
coat  trimmed  \rith  ftir,  such  as  was  then 
worn  by  citizens  of  the  middle  class  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  ;  but  a  beard  of 
venerable  length  and  magnitude  gave  » 
sort  of  patriarchal  air  to  his  youthAil 
features  ;  for  we  must  recollect  in  ez^ 
tenuation  of  Munzer's  errors,  that  his 
age  was  still  only  about  twenty-seven." 

Melancthon  has  stated  that  Munzer 
lived  at  Muhlhausen  in  all  manner  of 
luxury  and  profligacy,  like  a  great 
lord,  for  more  than  a  year.  Mrs 
Sinnett  tells  us  that  he  passed  there 
only  eight  weeks ;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  oondude  with  her  that  the  rest  of 
the  statement  is  as  loosely  and  care- 
lessly made.  Eye-witnesses  describe 
Munzer  as  one  who  awed  the  people 
by  his  presence,  by  the  force  of  his 
character,  and  by  a  personal  influence 
which  could  have  resulted  only  from 
**  the  great  mond  earnestness  which 
dwelt  within  him."  His  habits  of 
life  are  declared  to  have  been  simple 
and  austere ;  and  the  tender  attach- 
ment which  he  is  proved  to  have 
manifested  towards  his  wife,  Mrs 
Sinnett  ar^es,  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  hcentious  course  attributed 
to  him. 

The  charge  of  cowardice,  which  is 
so  conspicuously  brought  forward  by 
Dr  Robertson,  seems  also  to  have 
but  slender  foundation.  The  *^  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  was  persuaded  to 
take  the  field,"  resolves  itself  into  the 
having  been  a  degree  more  prudent, 
or  a  degree  less  rash,  than  his  head- 
strong companion,  Pfeiffcr;  who,  hav- 
ing had  a  dream  wherein  ^^he  saw 
himself  in  a  bam,  surrounded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  mice,  on  which  he 
made  a  tremendous  onslaught,"  con- 
cluded that  he  should  obtam  as  easy 
a  victory  over  the  princes  and  nobles 
now  arrayed  against  the  fanatics  of 
Muhlhausen,  and,  therefore,  urged 
Munzer  to  take  the  field.  When  the 
day  of  trial  came,  "  he  who  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  a  battle,"  found  him- 
self the  leader  of  an  undisciplined^ 
discordant  multitude,  who,  even  in 
point  of  numbers,  were  not  equal  to 
the  military  force  which  was  being 
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led,  by  experienced  generals,  against 
him.  At  this  moment  ho  behayea  with 
desperate  energy ;  he  qnelled  the 
treachery  of  one  portion  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  priest  who  had  ventured  to  be 
their  spokesman;  and  he  raised  the 
rest  from  the  consternation  that  had 
seized  them,  by  one  of  his  violent 
harangaes,  and  by  that  fortnnate 
allusion,  which  all  historians  hav6 
noticed,  to  a  rainbow  that  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  sky,  and  which  hi^ 
pencd  to  be  the  device  painted  on  lus 
banner. 

That  the  ensuing  battle  should  be 
converted  speedily  into  a  rout  was 
inevitable.    That  Munzer,  in  the  ge- 
neral flight,  sought  to  conceal  himi^ 
from  his  pursuers,  by  hiding  in  a  loft, 
can  be  considered  no  fair  proof  of 
cowardice.     It  is  what  the  bravest 
men  have  been  reduced  to  do  in  the 
day  of  disaster.    No  one  who  wears, 
the  oak  leaf  on  King  Charleses  day 
thinks  that  he  is  commemorating  an 
act  of  cowardice  in  that  prince,  be- 
cause he  concealed  himsdfin  the  tr^ 
rather  than  show  himself  to  his  de- 
mies. How  he  comported  himseW^  the 
last  scene  of  all,  does  not  her«  appear; 
but  it  seems  that  the  viciors  made  a 
cruel  use  of  their  pow^r.    "  He  was 
given  over  to  the  nci'ce  Count  Ernst 
of  Mansfield,  whc  *  went  horribly  to 


work  with  him.'  (ist  graHMch  mU  Hm 
umgegangen.y 

What  can  be  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Thomas  Mnnzer's  character, 
MrsSinnett  is  entitled  to  praise  for 
having  performed.  But  we  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  general  purposes  of  this  fanatic 
and  his  party,  she  nas  been  led  a  little 
too  far,  either  by  the  feeling  of  advo* 
ca<gr,  wfaidi  the  subject  has  caQed 
fratii,  or  by  some  of  the  Gennan 
authorities  she  had  consulted.  In 
particular,  we  think  her  manifestly 
unjust  to  the  memoiy  of  Luther,  whom 
she  heavily  censures  for  the  part  he 
took  in  this  war  between  the  peasant 
and  the  noble.  Luther  compassion- 
.  ated  the  peasant,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  Luther  mast  have  seen — 
what  surely  evei^  nian  in  possession 
^his  right  understanding  must  have 
seen— that  ^cre  was  no  help  to  the 
peasant  /^om  insurrection  and  war ; 
and  tkat  pn^hets  who  were  inspiring 
tbi^  with  hopes  of  some  great  revo- 
lution in  sodety,  with  visions  of  equal 
and  universal  happiness,  were  but 
leading  them  to  destruction. 

We  shall  hope  to  meet  Mrs  l^nnett 
again  in  some  of  the  by-toays  of  his« 
tory,  walking  with  a  somewhat  surer 
step,  and  keeping  her  sympathies 
under  somewhat  better  controL 
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BEQUIEM. 
[To  the  Music  of  Mouirt.] 

BY  DELTA. 

I. 

Gone  art  thou,  in  youthful  sweetness, 

Time's  short  changeful  voyage  o'er ; 
Kow  thy  beauty  in  completeness 

Blooms  on  Heaven's  unfading  shore  : 
What  to  us  is  life  behind  thee? 

Darkness  and  despair  alone ! 
When  with  sighs  we  seek  to  find  thee. 

Echo  answers  moan  for  moan  ! 

II. 

Net  in  wintei''s  stormy  bluster 

Did'at  thou  droop  in  pale  decay, 
But  mid  «ummer  light  and  lustre 

Pass'd  to  Paradise  away :  — 
Yes  I  when,  toaed  to  rapture  only, 

Sang  the  birds  »mong  the  bowers, 
Rapt  from  earth  to  l^ve  us  lonely. 

Bliss  was  thine  and  sorrow  ours ! 

IIT. 

Mourners,  solemn  vigil  keeping, 

Knelt  in  silence  round  thy  bed  ; 
Could  they  deem  thee  only  sleeping. 

When  to  Heaven  thy  spirit  fled  ? 
Yes  I  that  spirit  then  was  winging 

Upwards  from  its  shell  of  clay, 
Guardian  angels  round  it  singing — 

*'  Welcome  to  the  realms  of  day ! " 

IV. 

Less  when  Eve's  low  shadows  daikling 

Shut  the  wild  flowers  on  the  lea. 
Than  when  Dawn's  last  Star  is  sparkling, 

Silence  draws  om*  thoughts  to  thee — 
Thee  —  who,  robed  in  light  excelling, 

Stood'st  a  seraph  by  the  hearth, — 
Far  too  bright  for  mortal  dwelling, 

Far  —  by  far,  too  gopd  for  earth ! 

V. 

Fare-thee-well  1  a  track  of  glory 

Shows  where'er  thy  steps  have  been, 
Making  Life  a  lovely  story. 

Earth  a  rich,  romantic  scene  : 
Dim  when  Duty's  way  before  us. 

As  the  magnet  charts  the  sea. 
May  thy  pure  star  glowing  o'er  us 

Pomt  the  path  to  Heaven  and  Thee! 
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GLiCOMO  DA  VALENCIA;  OR,  THE  STUDEMT  OF  BOLOGKA. 

A  TALB,* 


CHAPTKR  I. 


Of  all  tbo  stadents  tbat  assembled 
at  Bologna,  a.d.  1324,  Giacomo  da 
Valencia  was  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  beloved.  Ilis  wealth,  his 
liberality,  his  noble  spirit,  his  hand- 
some person,  his  bravery,  and  his  wit, 
};rave  him  a  just  title  to  this  pre-emi- 
nence. 

Of  all  the  beauties  of  the  town  of 
Bologna,  whose  mission  it  was  in  the 
same  year  of  grace,  1324,  to  turn  the 
heads  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  this 
assemblage  of  students,  none  could  be 
compared  to  Constantia,  niece  of 
Giovanni  D^ Andrea,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  juiisconsults  of  his  age. 

Of  course,  then,  they  loved  each 
other,  this  peerless  couple.  No. 
Only  the  student  loved.  The  lady 
was  fancy-free.  The  perverse  god, 
having  shot  one  arrow  forth — buried 
it  up  to  the  very  feather — "  woidd  not 
shoot  his  other."  No  prayers  and 
no  clamour  could  avail:  he  held  it 
loosely  in  his  hand,  letting  its  golden 
point  trail  idly  upon  the  sand. 

In  vain  had  Giacomo  been  the 
most  constant  attendant  upon  mass ; 
in  vain  had  he  lingered  hour  after 
hour  on  the  promenade  to  catch  one 
look  of  recognition;  in  vain  had  he 
courted  every  family  she  visited,  and 
for  the  last  six  months  had  selected 
his  acquaintances  on  one  prindple 
only, — that  they  were  hers,  and  miffht 
introduce.him  to  her  presence.  Allliis 
efforts  wei*e  fruitless  —  Constantia, 
so  amiable  to  all  others,  so  sweet,  so 
gentle,  was  cold  to  him.  She  would 
not  love.  Why  not?  What  was 
there  wanting  in  our  cavalier?  Was 
it  birth,  or  wealth,  or  nobility  of 
.sphit,  or  personal  beauty?  No, 
nothing  was  wanting  —  nothing  in 
him.  But,  for  her,  the  hour  had  not 
yet  struck.  It  was  summer  all 
around,  but  the  heart  of  the  virgin 
— the  rose  of  Bologna — ^was  still  sleep- 
ing in  its  coiled  leaves,  and  not  to  day 
would  it  unfold  itself. 


But  the  passion  of  Giacomo  was 
invincible :  no  coldness  could  repulse, 
no  denial  reduce  him  to  despair. 
Love  cannot  exist,  cannot  endure,  say 
reasonable  people,  without  hope. 
True.  But  a  great  passion  bears  Us 
oum  hope  in  its  bosom.  Neither  was 
it  in  the  nature  or  temperament  of 
Giacomo  lightly  to  relinquish  any 
enterprise  he  had  once  undertaken. 
The  following  mcident  in  his  college 
life  will  serve  to  show  the  ardent, 
serious,  and  indomitable  temper  of 
the  lover  of  Constantia.  A  French 
cavalier,  lately  emancipated  fix)m  the 
university  of  Paris,  who,  while  there, 
had  borne  off  the  prize  from  all,— 7 
not,  indeed,  in  scholarship,  but  for 
.his  unrivalled  dexterity  in  the  noUe 
art  of  defence, — had  visited  Bologna, 
and  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  the 
most  renowned  champion  it  conld 
boast.  They  would  cross  ttte^ 
rapiers,  the  challenge  said,  for  the 
honour  of  their  respective  universities. 
This  proclamation  of  the  Parisian, 
affixed,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
college  gates,  was  no  sooner  read  than 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  Giacomo. 
To  him  alone  could  the  honour  of  the 
university  be  safely  intrusted ;  indeedtt 
if  he  should  decline  the  challenge,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  any  other  wonld 
risk  a  trial  of  skUl  from  which  he  had 
retreated.  Thus  pointed  out  bj 
public  opinion  as  tiie  champion  of  the 
university,  and  solicited  by  his  fellow 
students  to  sustain  its  reputation  in 
the  high  and  noble  science  of  defence^ 
he  overcame  the  first  repugnance 
which  he  felt  to  what  seem^  to  him 
the  boastful  acceptance  of  a  boastr 
ful  challenge.  He  and  the  Frendi- 
man  met.  The  Frenchman  mani* 
fested  tiie  greater  skill;  it  seemed 
evident  that  the  contest  would  end  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Bolognese.  "Let 
us  trv,*'  said  Giaoomo,  "with  the 
naked  rapier ;  *'  for  hitherto  the  points . 
had  been  guarded.    That  such  a  pro« 
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position  should  have  come  from  him 
who  was  manifestly  the  least  skilful 
of  the  two,  seemed  the  result  of  pas- 
sion, of  blind  anger  at  approaching 
defeat.  Mere  madness  I  cried  some 
of  his  best  friends.  But  it  was  not 
madness,  it  was  not  passion ;  it 
was  deliberately  done.  He  knew  that 
the  earnestness  of  the  combat  would 
call  forth  all  his  own  skill  and  energy 
to  the  utmost;  it  might  very  pro- 
bably have  the  opposite  effect  upon 
his  adversary.  His  reasoning  was 
iustified  by  the  event.  His  antagonist 
had  no  sooner  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion— no  sooner  had  the  pointed  been 
substituted  for  the  guarded  rapier,  than 
the  rival  fencers  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters.  The  French 
cavalier  grew  cautious ;  his  rapid  and 
brilliant  attack  gave  place  to  defen- 
sive and  more  measured  movements. 
While  the  Bolognese,  whom  his 
friends  expected  to  see  fail  a  sacrifice 
to  his  impetuosity  of  temper,  became 
more  rapid,  more  self-possessed,  more 
bold  and  decisive  in  his  play.  He  now 
very  soon,  and  happily  without  any 
fotal  result  to  his  antagonist,  estab- 
lished his  superiority,  and  vindicated 
the  honour  of  his  university.  When 
cliidden  for  his  rashness,  and  what 
was  thought  a  freak  of  passion,  he 
answered  that  he  never  acted  in  a 
more  cool  and  calculating  spirit  in  his 
life.  ^^  I  did  but  bum  the  ships  be- 
hind me  that  I  might  fight  the  better. 
I  am  never  so  calm,^^  he  added,  ^^  or 
BO  thoroughly  master  of  myself,  as 
when  most  in  earnest ;  and  this  is  not 
generally  the  character  of  a  Parisian.*' 
Such  was  the  serious,  brave,  and 
resolute  spurit  of  Giacomo.  But  he 
had  other  qualities  than  those  which 
made  him  the  most  popular  student 
of  the  university ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  we  need  only  mention  that  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Petrarch, 
at  this  time  also  a  student  at 
Bologna.  Though  despatched  to  this 
nniversity  by  h&  father  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
stnd^  of  the  law,  Petrarch  was  wrapt 
itp  m  his  Latin  classics  and  his 
poetry ;  and  it  was  precisely  in  our 
brave  and  handsome  cavalier  that  he 
fbund  the  companion  who  most  com- 
pletelv  sympathised  with  him  in  his 
]  s,  and  most  correctly  i^pre- 

'       u  his  nascent  genius. 


[Sept 


These  two  friends  had  been  walking 
together  in  silence  for  some  time  under 
the  long  colonnades  which  then,  as 
now,  lined  the  streets  of  Bologna.  A 
mpre  noble  pair  have  rarely  traversed 
those  colonnades.  The  poet,  remark- 
able for  his  beauty,  was  in  his  youth 
very  studious  of  elegance  in  his  dress ; 
and  the  short  velvet  cloak,  with  its 
border  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  was 
always  thrown  over  his  slight,  bat 
finely  moulded  figure,  with  a  grace 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  eye  of 
a  painter.  From  time  to  time  he 
might  be  seen  to  brush  away,  or  to 
shake  ofi\  the  specks  of  dust  whid^ 
had  settled  on  it,  or  to  re- adjust,  by  a 
movement  intended  to  appear  un* 
conscious,  the  folds  of  its  drapery. 
His  companion,  taller,  and  of  a  some« 
what  larger  build,  and  far  more  costly 
in  his  attire,  though  utterly  nnoc- 
cnpied  with  it,  walked  ^'  like  one  of 
the  lions  "  by  his  side. 

"My  dear  Giacomo,"  said  Petrarch, 
breaking  the  long  silence,  "what  ha» 
befallen  you?  Not  a  word— cer- 
tainly not  two  in  any  coherent  succes- 
sion, have  you  uttered  for  the  last 
hour." 

"  Neither  to-day,  nor  yesterday ! " 
muttered  Giacomo  to  himself,  cer- 
tainly not  in  answer  to  his  friend, — 
"  Neither  to-day,  nor  yesterday — ^per- 
haps, she  means  never  to  go  to  mass 
again^" 

"What  are  you  talking,  or  rather, 
thinking  of?" 

"What  I  am  always  thinking  of, 
my  dear  Petrarch, — ^what  I  shalliiever 
cease  thinking  of  till  it  prove  my 
destruction  —  which  some  spirit  of 
divination  tells  me  that  it  will." 

"Really,  really,  Giacomo,"  said 
his  friend,  "you  show  in  this  a 
most  insane  pertinacity.  Here  are 
you,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month " 

"  I  know  it — ^know  all  you  would 
say. — Good  God!  how  beautifrd  she 
is  I" 

"  Here  are  you— for  I  wiU  speak" — 
continued  his  youthful  but  grave 
associate,  "  who  are  simply  the  most 
perfect  cavalier  in  all  Bologna— (one 
would  not  flatter,  but  this  physic  is, 
in  some  cases,  absolutely  necessarv) — 
at  once  the  boast  and  envy  of  the 
whole  university  —  wasting,  consum- 
ing yourself  away,  in   a  perpetual 


.._  Ilmeto4ccl«^o- 
"P8lIal  psltnl  Tell  mo,  if  yoa 
would  baiv  mo  Uatcn,  nkst  furUier 
c«a  I  doi  I  huvu  wuood  hor  in 
eooncU,  whicli  ougbt  to  bavo  atfbctod 
ber,  fur  Petrarch  {lolistied  the  verse. 
Nothing  toocliea  ber.  She  is  tu  obda- 
nte  oe  steel.  Not  »  suiUo— not,  at 
Imat,  fbr  mc — and  for  ill  otUura  sh« 
amilM  how  sweetly,  how  inteUigeutly, 
bow  ulivinelfl  Bat  by  the  Holy 
Cross  1  she  tkail  love  me  I  Petrarch, 
she  ahftU  I — eiie  ahoU ! " 

"  Uy  dear  Giocomo,  yon  rave.  Ba 
%  littU  rcasouable.  Lover  as  yon  are. 
Stay  on  this  side  of  madnesd.  Love 
on — if  it  most  bo  so — love  hor  for 
evw ;  but  ilo  not  for  ever  be  striving 
f«r  a  tvtum  of  your  iiasgiou.  Take 
borne  your  unre^niti'd  love  into  your 
bowim— iiottrisb  it  there — but  do  not 
exftsperute  it  by  a  bootless  and  iuccs- 
MintMru^'ille agftlnst fate.  Formy[iart, 
I  can  coHccivo  there  mny  be  a  strange 
sw):et  liisnrj'  in  thU  solitary  love  that 
liv&s  in  unu  brenst  aloue.  It  U  aJI 
y^our  own.  It  is  fed,  kindled,  diver- 
sified, suntaincdby  your  owi\  imagina- 
tion;. It  h  paadoa  without  the  gross 
thraldom  of  circumstanco.  It  h  the 
pure  relation  of  soul  to  sool,  without 
Che  Yttst,  intricnte,  unmanageable 
relationshi])  of  life  to  life." 

"  To  you.  a  poet,"  rejilied  Giacomo 
vltli  a  ^i^t  toue  of  Earcaam.  "such 
apaaaion  may  be  possible.  Perhaps 
jon  «tr«  not  for  mora  boat  than 
servos  to  animtto  and  make  fluent 
the  versp.  I'loa^ed  with  the  glow  of 
fiincy  and  of  feeling,  you  can  atop 


wag,  indeed,  something 
i  pervei-sity,  it  must  be  alloweo, 
___  this  Arm  rofuaal  of  Consiautia  to 
reward  so  devoted  an  attachment. 
Even  hor  stem,  grave  ancle,  wbo»a 
judiuial  fanotitma  were  not  tikuly  to 
give  Ilim  muuh  leUurc  or  dl^postdon 
to  interfere  with  Ibu  love  atfaira  of 
his  niece,  had  dropt  a  hint  that  the 
aiiiC  of  Giaoomo  da  Valencia  would 
not  he  diKplea«ing  to  himself.  Bo- 
logna could  uot  have  supplied  a  more 
fitting  match  :  oar  lover,  theroforu, 
was  not  guilty  of  presumpUoa, 
Chough  of  much  obstinacy,    It  was 


ymi  pootBl  yenAucyottrpaarionwln 
ynnr  genius:  you  Uuscribu,  joa  dg 
Uot  btei." 

"  Nut  feel ! "  exclaimi:d  Tetn 
"  wo  oauBot  then  desoribo:." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  you  can  describe. 
fling  the  golden  light  of  imaginai 
like  a  light  fVom  hoaveu,  rouod^ 
object  of  your  adoration;  ' 
return,  tliu  real  woman  Vi  ti 
hcraelf  to  the  el^-ey  ro^on  of  it 
nation.  Sbe  becoraoa  a  croatur 
your  thoughts.  You  are  < 
that  the  glory  you  have  flung  aroiu_ 
her,  you  can  ro-assume.  Potranlii 
I'eimrcht  if  yon  ever  Uivo,  if  yon  on 
constant  to  any  woman  from  Springa 
time  to  the  last  kaf  of  Autnuui,  H 
ifill  be  to  some  fair  creature  whft 
dwellfl  for  ever,  and  only,  in  yont 
imagination,  whom  you  will  noreE 

KHS  to  your  bosom.  You  puets  leva 
anty,  yon  lovo  pa^^on,  you  love  all 
things  fair  and  great,  and  you  (aak0 
a  vision  of  them  all.  Yon  sing 
them,  and  tbero'a  an  end." 

"  WeU,  well,"  eaid  Uio  poet,  ward* 
iug  off  the  attack  with  a  smile,  "t 
have  brought  down,  it  acems,  a  scveiA 
castigation  on  itself." 

"  Dear,  dear  Futrorch !  lot  it  toatik 
yon  never  again  to  give  advice  to  a 
lover,  unless  it  be  to  show  him  hoH^ 
or  whew,  he  la  to  meet  bis  mistr-'" — '■ 
Fool  that  I  am  I  she  is,  perhapa 
this  time  in  the  Church  of  St  < 
riinni."  And  without  another  « 
he  darted  up  a  street  that  led  t< 
same  church,  leaving  hia  frien 
follow  or  uot,  aa  be  pleased. 


his  right,  this  bhiaied  hand  of  Cou- 
stautia— be  felt  it  was  bis  right,  and 
he  would  win  it- 
Some  one,  somo  dag,  she  must 
EOTGly  love,  he  ai^icil  to  himself,  and 
whynoime?  andwhynot  unwV  Uli| 
could  I  but  plead  my  passion,  bo 
would  say,  alone, —  '" 


lould  love,  tliat  she  ought,  that  eha 
must !  To  his  excit^-d  and  imptstuon 
mood  of  mind,it  appeared  that  nothing 
but  the  artifichU  barrier  which  I'  ~ 
of  sodety  interposed  u 


which  tlw 
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intercourse,  prevented  his  success. 
He  could  never  see  her  alone,  never 
speak  unreservedly  and  passionately, 
llie  presence  of  others  imposed  re- 
straints on  both;  and  if  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  speak  without 
being  overheard,  the  few  moments 
were  fiUed  with  embarrassment  by 
reason  of  their  brief  and  precarious 
tenure.  Nay,  what  were  a  few 
moments  to  him  who  had  so  full  a 
heart  to  utter?  ^^  Oh,  could  I  place 
her  tlierel'"  he  would  exclaim,  point- 
ing to  the  upper  end  of  Ihe  spacious 
room  he  occupied,  *^and  there  kneel 
down,  and  pray  before  her,  as  men 
do  to  their  saints !  Oh  Nature !  Oh 
Heaven!  you  would  not  so  desert 
me,  that  my  prayer  should  be  fruit- 
less." 

Yes!  if  she  were  there  alone,  no 
other  mortal  near!  This  thought  so 
wrought  within  him,  took  so  strong 
possession  of  his  mind,  that  it  led 
faim  to  a  thousand  projects  for  its 
realisation.  What  if  he  carried  her 
off  by  force  from  her  nucleus  residence, 
and  brought  her  there  ?  Surely  the 
humility,  the  passionate  devotion 
with  which  he  woidd  entreat  her, 
would  atone  for  the  rash  and  violent 
means  he  had  used  to  bring  her 
within  the  scope  of  his  supplications ; 
and  the  utter  submission,  and  pro- 
found respect  of  his  manner,  would 
immediately  convince  her  that  he  had 
no  design  upon  her  freedom  of  will, 
and  that  she  wght  confide  with 
enture  safety  to  his  honour.  And  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  popu- 
lar and  beloved  as  he  was  in  the 
university,  there  weits  numbers  of 
students  quite  ready  to  engage  in  any 
scheme  he  should  propose,  however 
hazardous  it  might  be.  It  would  be 
rery  easy  for  him  to  organise  a  Uttlo 
band  of  the  most  faithful  and  the 
boldest  of  his  adherents,  who,  with  a 
due  mixture  of  stratagem  and  force, 
would  accomplish  this  new  and  harm- 
less species  of  abduction. 

The  uncle  of  Constantia  held,  as 
we  have  intimated,  a  high  judicial 
post,  and  was  sometimes  absent 
from  Bologna,  administering  justice 
amongst  the  several  dependencies  of 
the  republic.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
fiionii  Constantia  was  sitting  with  a 
female  friend,  who  had  been  invited 
to  stay  with  her  during  his  absence 


from  home.  The  room  they  sat  in 
w^as  one  of  those  fine  old  Grothic  cham* 
bers,  which  the  pencil  of  Haghe  de- 
lights to  reproduce  and  restore  for  us; 
and  to  his  pencil  we  willingly  leave 
the  desciiption  of  it.  Constantia  was 
seated  on  one  of  those  tall  arm-chairs^ 
with  straight  high  back,  which  beauty 
then  made  graceful  to  the  eye,  and 
leaned  her  little  chin  upon  her  doubled 
hand,  as  she  listened  to  her  friend, 
Leonora,  who  was  reading  her  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  veiy  theme  which 
makes  the  burden  of  our  story,  her 
coldness  to  Giacomo. 

*^  What  would  you  haoe  t  what  do 
you  expect  f^^  was  the  triumphant 
close  of  her  harangue. 

"What  would  I  have?"  replied 
Constantia.  "Myself!  I  would  pos- 
sess myself  in  peace  and  stillness. 
What  do  I  expect  ?  I  do  not  live  on 
expectation.  I  love  my  present  life 
— its  calm,  its  contentment,  its  free- 
dom. AVhy  would  you  help  to  rob 
me  of  these  ?  " 

"  Freedom !  So,  then,  you  fear  the 
tyrant  in  the  husband.  But,  my 
dear  Constantia,  where  there  are  only 
two  in  the  society,  there  is  an  even 
chance  for  the  tyranny." 

"A  pleasant  prospect  1  But  yon 
mistake  me,  Leonora.  It  is  not  the 
husband  in  his  tyranny  I  fear, — ^I  have 
not  come  to  think  of  that ;  it  is  the 
lover  and  his  love !  I  would  not  be 
infected  by  the  turmoil  of  his  pas* 
sion.  I  dread  it.  Friends  let  me 
have  and  cherish.  Leonora,  be  you 
always  one  of  them ;  but  for  this  tur* 
bulent  Love,  may  the  lightest  dowD 
upon  his  pinion  never  touch  me  I  How 
soft  it  seems,  how  light,  as  light  and 
soft  as  the  down  we  rob  the  swanks 
neck  of;  but  touch  it,  and  it  bums, ' 
and  fans  a  fever  into  the  veins.  I  do 
love  my  own  calm  life,  and  I  wilP 
keep  it." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  rose  from- 
her  seat  and  advanced  towards  the- 
window.  The  two  friends  stood 
looking  together  down  the  street, 
which,  as  the  sun  descended,  began  to 
be  deserted  of  its  usual  crowd.  Their 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  numerous 
body  of  footmen,  and  other  attendants, 
who  were  escorting  apparently  some 
ladv  in  a  sedan  oiair.  They  were 
rather  surprised  to  observe  that  the 
sedan  chair  directed  its  course  to- 
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wards  their  own  boose.  A  knocking 
at  the  door  was  heard;  and  80on 
after    their   servant    brought    them 

word,  that  a  certain  Signora  

desired  wgently  to  speak  with  Con- 
stantia,  but  that  she  could  not  quit 
her  chair.  The  person  whoso  name 
was  announced,  was  an  old  lady,  one 
of  Constantia^s  most  intimate  friends; 
she  descended  immediately  into  the 
hall  to  meet  her.  She  precipitated 
herself  towards  the  sedan  chair,  the 
door  of  wlucb  stood  open ;  a  slight 
impulse  from  some  bystander,  from  a 
hand  which  trembled  as  it  touched 
her,  carried  her  forward,  and  she 
found  herself  seated  in  what  indeed 
was  an  empty  chair.  Before  she 
had  time  to  raise  an  alarm,  she  found 
herself  borne  swiftly  and  softly  along 
the  street.  Leonora,  who  had  followed 
her  friend  down  the  stairs,  and  was  a 
witness  to  her  singular  disappearance, 
called  up  all  the  servants  of  the 
establishment,  and  despatched  them 
after  their  mistress.  They  followed, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  running 
footmen,  on  either  side  of  the  sedan, 
di*ew  their  swords.  They  were  stu- 
dents in  disguise.  Giacomo  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  daring  enterprise. 

Constantia  had  haitlly  collected  her 
thoughts,  when  she  perceived  that  her 
chair  was  carried  through  a  lofty 
archway  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs, 
and  deposited  in  a  spacious  apartment, 
once  the  proud  saloon  of  a  palatial 
residence,  though  the  whole  building, 
of  which  it  formed  a  part,  had  since 
been  constituted  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity. All  her  attendants  except 
one  left  the  room.  We  need  not  say 
that  it  was  Giacomo  who  handed  her 
from  her  temporary  imprisonment. 

To  judge  from  their  bearing  and 
attitude,  you  would  have  said  that  it 
was  Giacomo  who  was  the  captive, 
bending  before  the  mercy  of  Con- 
stantia. She  stood  there,  upright, 
calm,  inflexible.  He  was,  indeed,  at 
her  mercy.  lie  felt  that  his  life 
depended  on  this  present  moment,  and 
on  the  few  words  that  should  fall  fix)m 
her  lips.  He  led  her  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  where  his  imagination  had 
so  often  placed  her.  lie  knelt— he 
sued. 

Beginning  with  abrupt  protests  and 
exclamations,  his  impassioned  plead- 
ing gi'adually  grew  more  continuous, 
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but  not  less  vehement,  till  it  flowed  in 
the  full  torrent  of  a  lover's  eloquence. 
On  all  this  turbulent  pathos  Con- 
stantia looked  calmly  down,  more  in 
soiTow  than  in  auger.  From  the 
moment  she  understood  in  whose 
power  she  was,  she  had  ceased  (so 
much  justice  she  had  at  least  done  to 
the  character  of  her  lover)  to  have  any 
alarm  whatever  on  her  own  account ; 
but  she  was  filled  with  regret,  dis- 
quietude, and  concern  for  the  fatal 
consequences  which  might  ensue  to 
himself  from  the  unwan*antable  step 
ho  had  taken.  "  Restore  me  to  my 
uncle's  before  he  shall  hear  of  this," 
were  the  only  words  she  vouchsafed 
in  return  to  all  his  passionate  appeal. 

But  the  pleading  of  the  desperate 
lover  was  not,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, flowed  to  pi'oceed  without 
interruption.  Leonora,  a  young  girl 
of  spirit  and  animation,  immediately 
sent  forth  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold to  rouse  up  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  to  spread  every  where  the 
report  of  the  strange  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  upon  one  of  the 
most  respected  families  of  Bologna. 
A  fleet  messenger  was  especially 
despatched  to  the  uncle  of  Constantia, 
distant  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  to  recall  him  to  a  scene  where 
his  presence  was  so  much  required. 
There  was  a  perpetual  standing  feud 
between  the  citizens  of  Bologna  and 
the  students  of  the  university,  which 
had  often  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  city ;  it  was  therefore  with  extreme 
alacrity  and  zeal  that  the  townsmen 
rushed  in  crowds  into  the  streets, 
armed  with  the  best  weapons  they 
could  procm'e,  to  rescue  the  niece  of 
their  venerable  judge,  and  to  punish 
the  gross  outrage  which  they  conceived 
had  been  perpeti-ated. 

When,  however,  the  mnltitnde  came 
in  front  of  the  large  mansion  or  palace 
in  which  Giacomo  resided,  and  which 
was  tenanted  entfrely  by  students,  the 
gi'eat  majority  of  whom  were  his 
zealous  partisans,  and  all  of  whom 
weixj  prepared,  in  any  quarrel  what- 
ever, to  take  part  against  the  towns- 
men, they  found  the  enterprise  they 
had  undertaken  to  be  one  of  no  little 
difliculty.  The  huge  gates  were  closed 
and  barred,  while  the  windows  above 
were  occupied  by  a  spirited  garrison 
who  had  afrcady  supplied  thcmselvw 
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with  missiles  of  every  description  to 
annoj  tlieir  assailants.  These  latter 
began,  with  true  Italian  energy,  to 
pnfi  up  the  posts  out  of  the  street,  to 
form  battering-rams  with  which  to 
force  the  gates.  They  thundered  at 
them  with  dreadful  dm,  shaking  the 
whole  edifice;  and  in  spite  of  the 
missiles  despatched  in  quick  succession 
from  above,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  effecting  an  entrance. 

When  Constantia  heard  this  horrible 
'din  she  turned  pale  with  affidght — 
Oiacomo  pale  with  rage.  He  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  cold  beauty 
before  him;  his  suppressed  passion 
t^as  suffocating  him.  Against  ihtse 
assailants  all  his  impetuosity  could 
burst  forth — them  he  knew  at  least 
how  to  defy^; — here  was  an  enemy  he 
^ould  vanquish,  or,  at  worst,  a  defeat 
he  knew  how  to  sustain.  When,  there- 
fore, several  of  his  friends  rushed 
breathless  into  the  room  to  tell  him 
that  the  great  gates  began  to  creak 
apon  their  hinges,  and  were '  likely  to 
be  beaten  in,  he  almost  welcomed  this 
new  species  of  contest.  CJondncting 
Constantia  into  a  side-room,  where 
idio  would  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
^jisning  tumult  and  disorder,  and 
w^here  an  aged  matron  waited  to 
attend  upon  her,  he  went  with  his 
firiends  to  meet  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  who  were  anxious  to 
consult  him  on  the  next  measures 
which  in  their  present  emergency 
should  be  taken. 

The  house,  or  palazzo,  was  built  on 
«  plan  very  customary  in  such  struc- 
tures.  In  the  centre  were  the  tall 
gates,  now  undergoing  the  battery  of 
the  citizens,  which  opened  upon  a 
■square,  lofty,  paved  court  or  hall, 
supported  by  columns,  and  forming  a 
carriage-way  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  Originally  you  passed 
through  the  hall  into  a  garden  beyond, 
but  when  the  building  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  residence  for  students, 
and  made  a  part,  in  fact,  of  the  uni- 
yersity,  a  wall  had  been  erected,  sepa- 
rating the  garden  from  the  house.  This 
wall,  though  1(^,  did  not,  however, 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the 
hall ;  both  light  and  air  were  admitted 
from  above  it,  and  you  still  saw  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  orange-trees 
and  the  summits  of  the  fountains  that 
were  playing  in  the  garden  beyond. 


From  either  side  of  this  hall  rose  the 
broad  and  marble  staircase  which  led 
into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Upon  both  branches  of  this  noble 
stauxase,  whose  steps  feiced  the  en- 
trance, Giacomo  stationed  his  gallant 
band,  armed  each  of  them  at  least 
with  his  rapier.  He  then  commis- 
sioned one  of  his  companions  to  pro* 
claim  to  the  besiegers  from  a  window 
above,  that  if  they  would  cease  their 
battering,  and  retreat  a  few  paces 
from  the  gates,  they  should  be  opened 
to  them. 

To  this  the  crowd  assented,  pre- 
suming that  it  could  imply  nothing 
else  than  a  surrender.  The  creat  doors 
were  opened.  They  rushed  forward ; 
but  the  staircase  they  liiought  to 
ascend  so  readily  was  occupied  every 
inch  of  it  by  a  brave  phalanx,  which 
awaited  them  with  glittering  swords, 
held  forward  in  spear  fa^on,  tier 
above  tier.  The  fiiBt  rank  of  this  dis- 
ordered multitude  had  no  desire  what- 
ever to  be  thrust  forward  by  those  in 
the  rear  on  the  points  held  forth  by 
this  determined  phalanx.  A  great 
number  of  them  passed  harmless 
between  the  two  staircases,  but  tlio 
wall  we  have  described  prevented  any 
egress  in  that  direction;  and  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  quite 
frill,  the  stmgi^e  <K>miBencedin  earnest 
between  those  of  the  crowd  who  de- 
sfred  to  retreat,  and  those  who,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  peril  of  their  com- 
panions, were  still  urgmg  forward. 
The  struggle  rose  to  a  combat.  The 
students,  who,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Giacomo,  stood  steadily  at  their  post^ 
and  preserved  a  dead  silence,  were 
undisturbed  spectators  of  the  tumult, 
and  saw  their  adversaries  in  desperate 
strife,  the  one  against  the  other. 

They  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
obtaining,  in  this  singular  manner,  a 
bloodless  victory,  when  Andrea,  the 
uncle  of  Constantia,  together  with  the 
.  Fodest^  made  their  appearance,  with 
such  military  force  as  could  be  assem- 
bled at  the  moment.  This  had  inune- 
diately  one  good  effect;  tiie  crowd 
without,  by  making  way  fbr  the 
Fodestk,  released  their  companions 
within,  still  strugg^g  fbr  esci^.  The 
military  force  of  the  Podestk  soon 
stood  confronted  with  the  little  band 
of  students.  Yet  these  were  so  weU 
(daced,  had  so  decidedly  the  advan- 
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tage  of  position,  and  their  leader  waa 
80  well  known  for  his  prowess  and 
indomitable  courage,  that  there  was  a 
great  unwillingness  to  commence  the 
attack,  and  very  loud  calls  were  made 
npon  them  to  surrender  to  the  maiestj 
of  the  law. 

For  Giacomo,  the  combat  was  what 
his  blood  boiled  for.  Would  that  he 
could  hare  fought  single-handed— ^e 
alone — and  penlled,  and  have  lost  his 
life  I  But  when  he  saw  the  respected 
form  of  the  unde  of  Constantia — 
when  he  reflected  that  the  experiment 
he  had  so  long  desired,  had  been  made 
andfitUed—iSidXt  the  cold  virgin  wfamn 


he  had  left  up  stairB  was  still  inTin« 
cible,  whoerer  else  he  might  conquer  er 
resist,  and  that  he  should  be  exposr 
ing  the  lives  of  his  companions  m  a 
combat  where  to  him  there  was  now 
no  victory— he  loweired  his  sword,  and 
made  treaty  of  peace  with  tlw  Fodestk 
On  consideration  that  none  othw  bat 
himself  should  suffer  any  species  of 
penalty  for  that  day  *s  transaction,  he 
(^ered  to  resign  Constantia  to  her 
unde,  and  himself  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Podestk.  These  terms  were  very 
readily  accepted;  his  companions 
alone  seemed  reluctant  to  acquieaoe 
in  theBU  ^ 


CH4PTEB  lU. 


While  all  this  tumult  was  raghoig 
round  the  house,  and  within  the  heart 
of  Giacomo,  the  student's  lamp  was 
burning,  how  calm,  how  still,  m  the 
remote  and  seduded  chamb^  of  his 
friend  Petrarch]  To  hioL  out  of  * 
kind  and  considerate  regard^  and  from 
no  distrust  in  his  zeal  or  attachment, 
the  ardent  lover  had  concealed  his 
perilous  enterprise.  B^note  from  the 
whole  scene,  and  remote  from  all  the 
passions  of  it,  sat  the  youthful  sage ; 
not  remote,  however,  from  deep  exdte- 
ments  of  his  own.  Far  from  It.  fie* 
flection  has  her  emotions  thrffling  as 
those  of  passion.  He  who  has  not 
closed  his  door  upon  the  woild,  and 
sat  down  with  books  and  his  own 
thoughts  in  a  solitude  like  this— may 
have  lived,  we  care  not  in  how  gay  a 
world,  or  how  passionate  an  eods* 
tence, — ^he  has  yet  an  exdtement  to 
experience,  which,  if  not  so  violent,  is 
far  more  prolonged,  deeper,  and  more 
sustained  than  any  he  has  known,-** 
than  any  which  the  most  brilliant 
scenes,  or  the  most  clamorous  triumphs 
of  life,  can  furnish.  What  is  all  tin 
sparkling  exhilaration  of  sodety,  the 
wittiest  and, the  fsdrest, — what  all 
the  throbbings  and  perturbations  of 
love  itself,  compared  with  the  intense 
feelmg  of  the  youthful  thinker^  who 
has  man,  and  Crod,  and  eternity  ftnr 
his  fresh  contemplations, — -'v^o,fortiie 
^rst  time,  perceives  in  his  solitude  aH 
the  grand  enigmas  of  human  eadstenee 
lying  unsolved  about  Mm?  His  brow 
is  not  corrugated,  his  eye  is  not  ^- 
flamed:  he  sits  calm  and  futvmb^^ 


child  would  look  into  his  face  and  be 
drawn  near  to  him — but  it  scans  to 
him  that  on  his  beating  heart  the  verj 
hand  of  God  is  lying. 

Hie  poet  had  dxMied  his  door,  and 
unrolled  before  his  sditaiy  lamp  his 
&Tonrite  manusoript,  ^The  Tuseolaa 
Disputations  of  Gioero."  How  weH 
that  solitary  lamp,  burning  cm  so 
vivid  and  so  noiseless — ^the  only  thing 
there  in  motion,  but  whose  very  bmh 
tion  makes  the  stUlneas  more  eindenti 
the  calm  more  felt;  how  well  that 
lamp — the  vecy  soul,  as  it  seems,  of 
the  little  diamber  it  illnmines-^ 
harmonises  with  the  student's  mood  I 
How  it  makes  bright  the  solitude 
around  him!  How  it  brings  sense  of 
companionship  and  of  life  where  no- 
thing but  it--and  thonght-^are  stfa> 
riuffl 

But  though  the  voung  student  had 
seated  himself  to  his  intellectnal  feasti 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  quitd 
at  his  ease ;  there  was  somethmgiHilQb 
occasioned  him  a  slight  dlsqule* 
tude.  in  truth  he  was  destined,  by 
his  fether,  to  be  *^  learned  in  the  law;* 
was  eiriojing  a  stolen  fruit;  and  whi^ 
ever  uie  i^-known  provoi)  maj 
say,  we  have  never  found,  oorsdvea^ 
that  any  enjoyment  is  heightened  19* 
«  sense  of  inseoority  in  its  possessieiiy 
or  a  thought  of  tlus  possible  penallgr 
whkih  may  be  tiie  c<Huequence  of  m 
indnlgeiiee.  Fetrardimiflht  have  bees 
observed  to  listen  attenavdy  to  every 
feotstep  OB  the  great  stidrcase  tiui 
served  tiie  whd^  wing  of  the  bnil^b^( 
to  wUdt  his  littie  tnnet  beiooged; 
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and  till  the  step  was  lost,  or  he  was 
sure  that  it  had  stopped  at  some  lower 
stage  in  the  honse,  he  suspended  the 
perusal  of  his  manuscript,  and  sat 
prepared  to  drop  the  precious  treasure 
into  a  chest  that  stood  open  at  his 
feet,  and  to  replace  it  by  an  enormous 
volume  of  jurisprudence  which  lay 
ready  at  hand  for  this  piece  of  hypo- 
critical service.  This  peculiarly  ner- 
vous condition  was  the  result  of  a  pa- 
ternal visit  which  had  been  paid  him, 
most  unexpectedly,  a  few  evenings 
befoi*e.  His  father,  suspecting  that 
he  was  more  devoted  to  the  classics 
than  to  the  study  of  the  law,  started 
suddenly  from  Avignon,  stole  upon  his 
son  unforewamed,  nitlilessly  snatch- 
ed from  him  the  prized  manuscripts  in 
which  he  found  him  absorbed,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  Petrarch, 
of  gentle  temper,  and  frill  of  filial 
respect,  ventured  upon  no  resistance ; 
but  when  he  saw  his  Virgil  and  his 
Cicero  put  upon  his  funeral  pyre,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  uncontrollable 
tears.  His  father,  who  was  not  him- 
self without  a  love  of  classic  literature, 
but  who  was  anxious  for  his  son^s 
advancement  in  the  world,  and  his 
study  of  a  profession  on  which  that 
advancement  appeared  entirely  to  de- 
pend, was  smit  with  compassion  and 
some  remorse.  These  last  two  manu- 
scripts he  rescued  himself  from  the 
flames,  and  restored  to  his  disconso- 
late son,  with  the  repeated  admonition, 
however,  to  indulge  less  in  their  per- 
usal, nor  to  allow  them  to  take  the 
place  due  to  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

**  Science ! "  said  the  young  enthu- 
siast, who  had  recovered  something  of 
his  self-possession :  "  Can  conclusions 
wrested  often  with  perverted  inge- 
nuity fr'om  artificial  principles  and 
arbitrary  axioms,  be  honoured  with 
the  name  of  science?  And  the  law, 
to  obtain  this  fictitious  resemblance 
to  a  science,  leaves  justice  behind  and 
unthought  of.  I  will  study  it,  my 
father,  as  I  would  practise  any  mecha- 
nical art,  if  you  should  prescribe  it  as 
a  means  of  being  serviceable  to  my 
family;  but  you — who  are  a  scholar — 
ah !  place  not  a  tissue  of  technicalities, 
however  skilfully  intei*woven,  on  a 
level  with  truth,  which  has  its  basis 
in  the  nature  of  things.  I  would  help 
my  fellow-men  to  justice ;  but  must  I 


spend  my  life,  and  dry  up  and  impo- 
verish my  very  soul,  in  regulating  his 
disputes  according  to  rules  that  arc 
something  very  different  from  justice  ? 
— often  mere  logical  deductions  from 
certain  legal  abstiuctions,  in  which  all 
moral  right  and  wrong, — all  substan- 
tial justice  between  man  and  man,  is 
utterly  forgotten  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  said  the  father,  "  you 
are  young,  and  therefore  rash.  You 
think  it,  perhaps,  an  easy  thing  to  do 
justice  between  man  and  man.  We 
cannot  do  justice  between  man  and 
man.  No  combination  of  honesty  and 
intelligence  can  effect  it;  the  whole 
compass  of  society  affords  no  means 
for  its  accomplishment.  To  adminis- 
ter moral  justice,  each  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  peculiar  merits, 
and  those  merits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  motives  of  the  human  heart.  Wo 
cannot  promise  men  justice.  But  we 
must  terminate  their  disputes.  There- 
fore it  is  we  have  a  system  of  law — 
our  only  substitute  for  justice — ^by 
which  men  are  contented  to  be 
governed  because  it  is  a  system,  and 
applicable  to  all  alike.  Believe  me, 
that  wise  and  able  men  of  all  coun- 
tries are  well  occupied  in  rendering 
more  symmetiical,  more  imposing,  and 
as  little  immoral  and  unjust  as  possi- 
ble, their  several  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence." 

Petrarch  was  silent ;  it  was  neither 
his  wish  nor  his  policy  to  prolong  thp 
discussion.  Besides,  his  heart  was 
too  frdl.  Had  he  dared,  he  would 
have  pleaded  for  his  own  liberty ;  for 
choice  of  poverty  and  intellectual 
fre^om — for  poverty  and  greatness! 
But  what  he  felt  within  him  of  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  the  assurance 
of  fame,  the  consciousness  of  genius, 
he  had  too  much  modesty  to  express. 
He  could  not  do  justice  to  hlmsdf, 
without  appearance  of  overweening 
pride.  It  was  better  to  be  silent 
than  to  say  but  half. 

It  was  the  i*emembrance  of  this 
visit  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
made  him  listen  with  a  painfril  curi- 
osity to  every  step  upon  the  stairs. 
And  now  a  step  was  heard.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  higher  and  higher 
— a  rapid  step  which  never  paused  an 
instant  till  it  reached  his  own  door. 
A  loud  knocking  followed.  But  this 
time  it  was  no  spy  upon  his  literary 
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hotms.  On  opening  the  door,  afellow- 
gtndent,  breathless  with  haste,  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  related  the  tragicai 
event  which  had  taken  place  at  Uie 
house  of  their  common  friend  Giacomo. 

Petrarch  immediately  descended  and 
ran  to  meet  his  friend.  He  fonnd 
him  already  a  prisoner !  The  Podestk^ 
willing,  however,  to  treat  the  nn}uq)py 
student  with  as  much  lenity  as  'gom- 
ble,  had  converted  his  own  apart- 
ments into  his  prison.  He  well  knew, 
also,  the  honourable  character  of  his 
prisoner;  the  granting  this  indul- 
gence enabled  lum  to  exact  his  word 
of  honour  not  to  escape,  and  he  pro- 
bably  judged,  considering  the  extreme 
popularity  of  Giacomo  in  the  univer- 
sity, that  this  was  a  greater  security 
for  his  safe  custody  than  anv  wall^ 
or  any  guard,  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  Bologna. 

Petrarch  was  horror-struck  when  he 
came  fully  to  apprehend  the  extreme 
)>eril  to  which  his  friend  had  exposed 
himself.  Whatever  were  his  motives, 
he  had  committed,  in  fact,  a  capital 
offence,  and  one  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  heinous ;  it  was  the  crime  of 
abduction  he  had  perpetrated,  and  for 
which  he  stood  exposed  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  The  poet  fell  weeping  into 
the  arms  of  his  friend. 

"  Aks ! "  said  Giacomo,  "  she  would 
not  hear  me!"  The  inflexibility  of 
Constantia  was  still  the  only  grief 
that  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  *^She 
stood  there — on  that  spot — ^I  could 
kiss  the  traces  of  her  footstep  could  I 
see  them-— cold,  cold  as  the  statue — I 
might  have  prayed  with  better  hope 
to  the  sculptured  marble!" 

But  Petrarch  did  not  limit  his  kind 
offices  to  sympathy  and  lamentation. 
Meditative  as  he  was  by  character, 
and  little  habituated  to  what  is  called 
the  business  of  life,  he  saw  clearly 
the  gi-ave  u*ture  of  his  friend's  posi- 
tion. The  criMo  which  Giacomo  had 
actually  committed — the  abduction 
fi'om  her  home  of  a^  noble  virgin — 
subjected  him,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  Those  only 
who  could  have  read  hih  heart,  or 
knew  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
could  have  acquitted  him;  and. even 
to  those,  his  conduct  would  have 
iippoared  rash  and  unjustifiable.  But 
to  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  irritated 
and  all  but  at  war  with  the  university, 


disposed  to  magnify  every  i^ence 
committed  by  a  member  of  thatbody^ 
and  exasperated,  moreover,  by  the  late 
fruitless  contest  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged — the  act  of  Giacomo 
would  appear  in  all  its  unmitigated 
crinunality.  They  were,  in  fact, 
resolved  that  he  should  not  escape 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law;  they 
were  already  damonring  aloud  for  his 
death — ^his  public  execution. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  Bologna 
who  could  save  him.  This  was 
Romeo  de^  Pepoli,  a  man  exceedingly 
rich  —  by  far  the  richest  in  the  city — 
and  who,  by  a  popldar  use  of  his 
wealth,  had  obtained  a  great  ascen- 
dency in  the  republic.  This  Borneo 
de*  Pepoli  was  secretly  aiming  at  the 
tyranny.  He  failed,  owing  to  the 
awakened  j^iloasy  of  .the  people; 
but  although  he  himself  was  banished 
from  the  city  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  seemed  about  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  nefarious  intrigues,  he 
prepared  the  way  to  power  for  his 
sons,  who  were  for  some  time 
tyrants  of  Bologna.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  this  nuui — and  he  alone — 
was  able,  if  he  chose,  to  rescue  Giacomo 
from  his  threatened  fate.  For  should 
his  influence  with  the  citizens  fail  to 
mitigate  then:  animosity,  still,  in  all 
the  ill-assured  governments  of  that 
day,  such  exorbitant  wealth  as  he 
possessed  gave  something  more  than 
influence.  Judgments  .of  law  were 
almost  always  to  be  bought,  if  a  price 
high  enough  conld  be  paid,  or  aa 
armed  force  conld  be  hired  which 
would  set  the  judgment  of  a  court  aft 
defiance,  and  prevent  its  execution. 

To  this  eminent  citizen  and  noble- 
man Petrarch  betook  himself.  So 
remarkable  an  event  as  that  which  had 
lately  transpu^ed  in  the  city,  we  may 
be  sure,  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
this  wily  and  ambitious  -  personage. 
At  first  he  had  adopted  the  indigna- 
tion and  anger  of  the  citizens,  as  being 
the  part  most  likely  to  increase  his 
popularity.  But  on  reflection  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  that  a  still  greater 
advantage  might  perhaps  be  taken  of 
this  event,  if,  through  his  skilful  media- 
tion, and  a  dexterous  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  Giacomo,  he  shctuld  be  able 
to  obtain  the  favour  and  partisanship 
of  the  more  spirited  members  of  the 
university.    Over  these,  no  one  had 
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80  great  an  ioflnence  as  Giacomo — ^in 
the  catuse  of  no  one  could  they  be 
more  deeply  interested — nor  was  it 
likely  that  an  occasion  would  arise  in 
wMch  he  could  serve  them  more  sig- 
nally than  by  coming  to  his  rescue. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  ways 
would  still  be  open  to  appease  and 
conciliate  the  offended  citizens.  Add 
to  all  which,  Giacomo  himself,  like  all 
those  on  whom  classical  literature  and 
the  early  histories  of  Rome  and  of 
Greece  were  just  re-opening,  was 
distinguished  by  an  ardent  zeal  for 
liberty.  Without  seeking  actually  to 
intermeddle  in  Ihe  political  affairs  of 
the  city,  he  and  his  associates  were 
accustomed — probably  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  German  students 
of  the  present  day — to  proclaim  and 
.  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom  in  their 
Bongs,  and  with  the  oratory  of  the  wine- 
cup.  They  might  be  calculated  on  as 
stanch  friends  to  the  republic,  and 
deadly  opponents  to  the  tyranny. 
TlO  gain  over  this  band  of  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  spirits,  would  be  a  great 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious 
enterprise.  Even  their  neutrality 
would  be  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  him. 

Petrarch  had  been  always  well 
received  by  one  who  was  anxious  to 
win  all  sorts  of  golden  opinions,  and 
therefore  desirous  to  be  thought  an 
admirer  of  learning  and  a  patron  of 
youthM  genius.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  found  the  ambitious 
nobleman  singularly  courteous,  and 
not  indisposed  to  listen  to  his  ardent 
vindication  of  Giacomo.  With  the 
usual  artifice  of  such  men,  Pepoli 
appeared  to  be  listening  to  the  reason- 
ing of  the  young  advocate,  whilst  he 
was  revolving  only  his  own  thoughts, 
and  was  not  unwifling  to  let  it  appear 
that  predeterminations  of  his  own 
were  the  results  of  another's  elo- 
quence. 

"  Let  me  see  your  unfortunate 
friend,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  relenting 
au* ;  "  something,  perhaps,  may  be  done 
— I  cannot  tell.  But  you  see  the  whole 
town  is  in  arms  against  him.  I  shall 
be  risking,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
— for  there  is  nothing  more  common 
with  crafty  men  than  to  speak  the 
very  truth  in  a  light  jesting  manner, 
^ving  their  earnest  motives  the  air  of 
sport,  and  so  expressmg  and   dis- 


guiung  themselves  at  the  same  time— 
^^  I  shall  be  risking  all  my  popularity 
with  the  Hgood  Bolognese— I  mnst 
proceed  cautiously." 

Petrarch  ran  back,  full  of  sanguine 
hope,  to  his  friend,  and  repeated  the 
result  of  his  mission.  Giacomo  shodL 
his  head  mournfully.  He  was  alow 
to  enter  into  the  exhOarating  prospects 
placed  before  hhn.  Perhaps  he  had 
read  deeper  into  the  character  of  tibis 
man  than  Petrarch. 

The  interview  which  Pepoli  desired 
took  place.  What  circuitous  terms 
the  ambitious  man  employed  to  sug- 
gest the  price  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  his  intermediation,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  smile  on  the  lip  dT 
Gliacomo  was  interpreted  as  the  smile 
of  intelligence  and  acquiescence.  Of 
intelligence  it  certainly  was.  At  this 
interview  it  was  agreed  that  the 
student  should  assemble  together 
some  of  the  most  ardent  and  influ- 
ential of  his  friends,  that  he  should 
present  Pepoli  to  them,  and  induce 
them  to  swear  a  sort  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  his  cause,  in  return  for 
the  aid  he  pledged  himself  to  bring  ta 
Giacomo. 

With  the  liber^  allowed  by  the 
Podestk  to  his  prisoner,  it  was  not 
difiicult  to  arrange  this  meeting.  He 
was  permitted  to  invite  to  supper 
a  considerable  number  of  his.  most 
faithfhl  adherents  and  intunate  asso- 
ciates. It  being  understood  that 
Pepoli  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests, 
there  was  still  less  scruple  in  granting 
this  permission. 

The  supper  passed  off,  as  may  be 
supposed  under  such  circumstances, 
with  little  hilarity.  Being  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  Giacomo,  at  whose  dde 
sat  Pepoli,  entreated  the  attention  of 
his  guests.  He  rose  and  addi«ssed 
them.  He  began  by  proclaiming  the 
intended  mediation  of  Pepoli  in  his 
behalf.  Cheers  followed  this  announce- 
ment. He  procefxled  to  enlarge  on 
the  wealth,  the  power,  the  manifest 
pre-eminence  ia  the  state  which  Pepoli 
had  acquired.  The  students  still 
applauded,  but  the  exact  drift  of  these 
somewhat  ambiguous  praises  —  am- 
biguous in  the  mouth  of  a  republican 
speaking  of  a  republican— they  could 
not  well  perceive.  Pepoli  alone 
seemed  to  understand  and  to  approve. 
He   then   solenmly  called  upon  his 
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I  to  ttke   an  oatb  with   him 
before  li«  died. 

"  But  yon  shall  not  die  I  "  w«s  the 
exclauintion  witli  which  both  PepoTi 
and  Iho  Btndenta  InteimptiMi  him. 

"  An  oath,"  he  eontinaed,  not  hwd- 
big  thi«  iDlerraplion,  "  whicli  I  <>Kiict 
from  yon  in  the  name  of  friendship,  in 
the  uamfl  oT  ylrtoe,  In  the  namo  of 
liberty.  Is  it  not  generoofl,  this  offer 
of  Pepoll — of  him  who  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  dtision  againet  the 
Btndmt — the  most  popular  man  in  all 
Bologna,— is  it  not  generous  that  he 
Should  step  fi)r*'ard  to  rescne  my  life 
ftvm  the  hiind  rage  and  mad  injnstiw 
of  the  mnltitndo?  But  yon  must 
nndentand  there  is  a  certain  price  to 
be  given  for  this  generonty.  Too  do 
not  (^xp('ct  him  to  sacrifice  his  popn~ 
^  licrity,  which  is  his  power,  out  of  mere 
compausion  to  one  who  has  never 
courted  nor  applauded  tuni,  without 
receiving,  in  return,  some  compensa- 
tion. If  yon  accept  hie  bcnefita,  yon 
anst  Itirwnrd  his  counsels,  yon  muBt 
promote  his  denipia.  Say,  will  you 
swear?" 

"Teal  yeat  we  swear  1"  was  th» 
general  re^nse. 

"  Stndenu  of  1 
ccedoi),  elevating  his 
u^  this  mark  of  your  friendslilp. 
For  my  sake  you  have  promised  to 
Bwear.  Now  hear  the  oatn  I  propose, 
and  to  which  I  bind  yon.  This  mnn 
ofi^  mo  my  Ufb,  and  the  price  of  it 


is—  the  liberty  of  Boliiena  I  Feltow 
Etudents,  Romeo  de'  Pepoli  alms  at 
Iho  tyranny.  Swear  Uiat  yon  wHl 
neverj  on  any  condition,  for  any  boon, 
aid  him  in  his  flagilions  enterprise : 
that  you  wilJ  thwart,  and  resist,  and 
combat  it  to  the  nttnost.  Swenr  that 
you  will,  at  all  times,  reject  his  medi- 
ation —  as  I  now  reject,  utterly  and 
with  scorn,  the  service  that  he  prof- 
fers me.  I  unmask  him  to  you  ere  I 
die.  I,  loo,  have  lived  for  one  good 
purpose.  This  man,  my  friends, 
wonld  bo  tyrant  of  Bologna—  swear 
to  me  that  ho  shall  not/" 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  tliiit  the  noble 
epirit — of  patriotism  and  of  self-sacri- 
flce — of  their  admired  friend, had  roun<l 
a  gennine  response  in  all  his  hearers. 
He  had  touched  the  true  chord.  Ca. 
ried  forward  by  his  disinterested  en- 
thusiasm, and  pledgwl  by  the  promise 
he  had  somewhat  artfhlly  extorted 
from  them,  they  rose,  and  with  ono 
voice  repeated  the  oath  proposed  to 
them.  Fepoli,  pale  and  aghasr,  and 
utterly  confounded,  and  catching  here 
and  there  the  flashing  of  the  half- 
drawn  steel,  madea  precipitate  retreat- 
Of  all  the  assembly,  Petrarch  a!on» 
remained  sflent  —  he  alone  felled,  or 
forgot,  to  tnke  the  oath ; — fhtl  of  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  his  noble  ft 
Ihll  of  admiration  fbr  his  gi^atn 
he  fell  weeping  npon  his  neck. 


After  this,  there  was  n 


chqio 


the  Bologneae  was  added  the  deter- 
mined enmity  of  Romeo  de'  Pepoli, 
now  resolved  on  his  destruction,  mmt 
what  quarter  conld  a  ray  of  hope  pro- 
ceed? Ho  was  even  now  removed — 
8nch  WAS  the  influence  which  the  new 
enemy  he  had  provoked  poasessed  over 
the  Podestii — to  the  common  prison, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  a  con- 
demned malefactor.  The  university 
pleaded  its  privUoge  to  judge  a  mero- 
bor  of  their  own  body,  but  the  angry 
feeling  of  tlie  citizens  would  not  per- 
mit tliem  for  a  moment  to  listen  to 
this  plea.  There  was  no  power  on 
wth  to  save  liira  —and  his  fault  was 
\  Bght  I    A  man  more  honourable 


did  not  exist.  Tlio  purity  of  C 
stantin  was  more  safe  in  his  hi 
than  in  any  others— he  loved  her 
weU. 

We  are  not  snfflcientlyin  the  "tf 
gic  vein"  to  follow  the  prisoner  throngl 
the  last  hours  of  his  confinement,  and 
of  his  esistenoo.  To  be  elmck  dead  in 
the  flush  of  life,  with  all  hia  passions 
in  full  bloom  npon  him,  was  a  hard 
decree.  Sometimes  he  protested 
vehemently  against  the  palpable  io- 
inatice.and  cruelty  of  his  sentence; 
but,  in  general,  he  found  hia  consola- 
tion in  the  moumfiil  sentiment,  tliat 
had  he  lived,  he  should  have  been 
miserable — for  the  great  desire  of  his 
life  was  doomed  to  bo  thwarted.  "  I 
told  yon,"  he  said  one  day  to  his  Mend 
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Petrarch,  "  that  this  love  would  work 
my  destruction.  It  has  so ;  bat  its 
great  misery  has  made  destruction 
itself  indifferent." 

We  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the 
last  fatal  scene,  and  all  the  horrors 
that  precede  a  public  death.  Through- 
out this  scene  his  courage  never 
forsook  him ;  but  flashes  of  uncon- 
trollable indignation  would  occasion- 
ally break  from  him,  and  occasionally  a 
,  sigh  of  more  tender  despondency  would 
escape.  The  last  tear  he  shed,  the 
last  complaint  he  murmured,  was  still 
to  the  coldness  of  Constantia :  "  We 
should  have  been  so  happy,  had  she 
loved — and  now ! — " 

Histoiy  records  that  the  execution 
of  Giacomo,  as  well  by  infringing  the 
supposed  privileges  of  the  university 
as  by  the  indignation  it  excited  in  the 
large  circle  of  his  Mends  and  com- 
panions, nearly  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  univei*sity  fi*om  the  town  of 
Bologna.  The  students  and  the  pro- 
fessors seceded  in  a  mass,  and  retired 
to  Sienna.  No  entreaties  could  bring 
them  back ;  the  gloiy  of  Bologna 
might  have  been  extinguished  for 
ever.  The  Podestk  and  other  magis- 
trates of  the  town  were  compelled  at 
length  to  send  a  solemn  deputation. 
They  promised,  in  future,  to  respect 
their  privileges ;  and,  by  raising  the 
salaries  of  the  professors,  and  some 
other  popular  measures,  they  even- 
tually prevailed  upon  them  to  retuni. 

Petrarch  had  not  left  the  city  with 
the  rest — he  had  lingered  behind  to 
perform  the  last  rites  and  honours  to 
the  remains  of  Giacomo — to  raise  the 
tomb  and  inscribe  it  with  his  veree. 

Upon  that  tomb  the  solitary  moon 
was  now  shining.  But  who  was  that 
figure  robed  in  deepest  black  that  knelt 


beside  it,  so  sadly,  with  so  desponding  a 
stillness,  her  forehead  pressed  against 
the  marble  ?  Was  it,  too,  marble  ? 
No.  The  chisel  may  create  beauty 
as  exquisite,  but  never  combine  it 
with  so  great  a  sorrow.  It  was  Con- 
stantia. Too  late  I  Too  late !  She 
brought  her  tears  where  one  smile  would 
have  given  life  and  happiness.  She 
felt  the  worth  of  him  who  had  so  pas- 
sionately loved  her,  when  nothing 
remained  to  love  but  the  ashes  in 
that  urn.  That  pleading  in  the  stu- 
dent^s  chamber  seemed  vain — and  at 
the  moment  it  teas  vain;  but  when 
she  recalled  it  in  her  own  solitude, 
her  heart  had  half  assented.  She 
remembered  how  tenderly — with  what 
an  ardent  and  gentle  worship — ^he 
had  pressed  her  hand  ;  her  o>vn  hand 
trembled  then  to  the  touch  which  at 
the  time  it  had  coldly  rejected.  When, 
moreover,  she  heard,  through  their 
common  friend  Petrarch,  of  the  noble 
manner  in  which  he  had  refused  the 
aid  of  Pepoli,  and  chose  death  rather 
than  the  least  dishonour,  and  thought 
to  herself— this  man  loved  me ! — all 
her  heart  was  won.    Alas !  too  late ! 

She  now  knelt  at  the  tomb  of 
Giacomo,  afflicted  with  regret  that 
amounted  to  remorse.  She  raised  her 
head — she  raised  her  hand  —  there 
was  that  within  it  which  glittered  in 
the  moonbeam.  But  her  hand  was 
suddenly  ai-rested.  Petrarch,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  that  tomb,  had  seen 
and  prevented  this  movement  of 
despab.  "No!  no!"  he  cried. 
"Beautiful  creature,  and  too  much 
beloved — live  on — live !  And  when 
some  other  Giacomo  appears,  make 
compensation  to  heaven — by  loving 
him!" 
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So  closely  united  ai'c  tUd  arts  of 
liistoiy  and  romance,  that  they  may. 
ahnost  be  said  to  be  twin  sisters.    In 
both,  the  subjects  are  the  same:  and 
the  objects  which  the  artists  have  in 
view  in  handling  them  are  identical. 
To  impress  the  mind  by  the  narrative 
of  heroic,  or  melt  it  by  that  of  tragic 
events — to  delineate  the  varieties  of 
character,  incident,  and  catastrophes — 
to  unfold  the  secret  springs  which  influ- 
ence tlie  most  important  changes^  and 
oficn  confound  the  wisest  anticipations 
— to  trace  the  chain  of  causes  and  elTects 
in  human  transactions  from  their  un- 
observed origin  to  their  ultimate  re- 
sults, is  equally  the  object  of  both  arts. 
The  delineation  of  character,  passion, 
and  transaction  is  the  gi'eat  end  of 
both,  but  to  neither  is  the  subordinate 
aid  of  description  or  pictorial  embel- 
lishment denied.     On  the  contrary, 
to  both  they  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  charms  of  this  art.     The 
^sphere  of  description  is  dilFei'ent,  bat 
the  object  and  the   impressions  are 
the  same.    The  novelist  paints  indi- 
vidual places,  and  strives  to  transfer 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  reflection 
of  the  brilliant  scenes  created  in  his 
own  imagination.    The  historian  em- 
braces a  wider  sphere,  and  aims  rather 
at  portraying  the  general  features  of 
whole  districts  of  country,  or  even 
quarters  of  the  globe.  But  a  paiater^s 
eye,  a  poet's  mind,  are  equally  required 
by  both ;  and  not  the  least  interesting 
parts  of  the  works  of  either  are  those 
in  which  the  author  leaves  the  busy 
and  checkered  scenes  of  dramatic  ina- 
dont,  to  dwell  amidst  the  recesses  of 
Inanimate  beauty, — to  traverse  the 
Alps  with  their  shepherds,  or  the  Pam- 
])a8  with  their  Gauchos,  and  mingle 
with    the   turbid  course    of  homan 
events  somewhat  of  the  purity  which 
breathes  amidst  the  works  of  Natore. 

Notwithstanding  this  identity  of  ob- 
ject and  art,  there  is  nothing  more 
i'ortain  than  that  romance  writers  in 
general  have  not  made  the  best  histo- 


rians. Poets  also,  whose  art  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  novelist,  have  iu 
general  failed  when  they  invoked  the 
historic  muse.  Smollett  was  iu  many 
respects  an  admirable  romance  wiiter ; 
but  the  author  of  '^Roderick  Random  " 
has  left  a  History  of  England,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  compilation  of  par- 
liamentary debates  and  gazettes. 
Scott's  powers  as  a  romance  writer 
were  so  great  and  various,  and  his 
delineations  of  historic  scenes,  cha- 
racters, and  events,  so  graphic  and 
powerfiil,  tliat  it  seemed  next  to  impos  - 
siblc  that  he  should  not  be  equally 
successful  as  a  lustorian,  especially 
.  when  the  theme  was  one  so  varied  and 
animating  as  the  ''  Life  of  Napoleon.*' 
Voltau'e's  genius  was  imiversal,  and 
seemed  equally  adapted  to  every  ob- 
ject of  human  piursuit ;  but  his  histo- 
rical works,  though  deservedly  popular 
as  school  booM)  have  never  risen  to  an 
eminence  approaching  that  justl;^  at- 
tained by  lus  tragcifies  and  critical 
disquisitions. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  might  apriori 
have  been  expected,  the  point  in  whicli 
romance  writers  in  general  fail,  when 
they  undertake  history,  is  in  giving 
stffficient  life  and  animation  to  thei^ 
narrative.  Like  race-horses,  they 
seem  in  general  incapable  of  carryioff 
any  consbierable  weight.  They  would 
break  down  under  the  panoply  which 
a  steed  of  Norman  or  Flemish  extrac- 
tion can  sustain  without  difficulty. 
Their  imaginationis only  kindled  when 
it  is  at  liberty  to  roam  at  will  over  a 
world  of  their  own  creation.  Con- 
fined to  the  narration  of  actual  events, 
limited  to  the  delineation  of  real  cha- 
racter, cramped  by  the  description  of 
actual  scenes,  their  powers  foil,  thdr 
ardour  is  weakened,  their  fire  is  lost. 
A  mind  comparatively  pi-osaic,  sub- 
ject to  such  burdens,  speedily  out- 
strips them  even  on  their  own  ele- 
ment ;  *  and  the  scholar  with  his 
authorities  kindles  the  imagination  to 
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an  extent  which  the  poet  with  his 
verses  can  hardly  excel.  Witness 
Livy's  pictured  pages — Gibbon's  his- 
torical descriptions.  Yet  minds  of 
the  most  elevated  cast  have  occasion- 
ally, though  at  long  intervals  from 
each  other,  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
historic  and  romantic  arts.  Homer's 
Iliad  is  the  annals  of  the  Siege  of  Troy 
in  verse ;  his  Odyssey,  the  versified 
Travels  of  Ulysses ;  and  in  the  recent 
•*  Histoire  des  Girondins"  by  Lamar- 
tine,  we  have  convincing  proof  that  it 
is  possible  to  unite  the  most  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  poetical  mind  With 
the  research,  knowledge  of  character, 
and  dramatic  power,  requisite  to  make 
the  most  interesting  tragic  annals. 

As  a  romance  writer,  Mr  James  un- 
questionably is  entitled  to  a  high  place. 
He  has  great  historical  information, 
especially  of  the  olden  times  and  their 
leading  characters  ;  an  accurate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  various  countries, 
more  particularly  France,  Flanders, 
and  England ;  great  acquaintance  with 
the  dress,  manners,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  former  days ;  and  a  very 
remarkable  power  of  describing  as  well 
the  ever-changing  events  of  ancient 
story  as  the  varied  scenes  of  inanimate 
nature.  His  best  novels,  "Attila," 
*'  Philip  Augustus,"  "  Mary  of  Bur- 

fundy,"  "The  Robbers,"  "The 
mugglers,  "  "  Morley  Emstein," 
"  Henry  Masterton,"  are  happy  speci- 
mens of  the  historical  romance.  The 
great  and  deserved  success  which  has 
attended  the  uniform  edition  of  his  no- 
vels now  in  course  of  publication,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  his  reputation 
rests  on  a  broader  and  securer  basis 
than  the  fleeting  patronage  of  fashion 
or  the  transient  interest  of  individual 
satire.  The  great  risk  which  he  runs,  is 
from  the  number  of  his  works.  It  is 
dangerous  to  write  thirty  books.  The 
most  prolific  imagination  runs  into  re- 
petition, when  repeatedly  tasked  with 
invention.  Homer  himself  could  not 
have  written  twenty  Iliads ;  Shak- 
speare's  fame  has  been  not  a  little  en- 
hanced by  his  having  left  only  twenty- 
seven  plajrs ;  that  of  Sophocles,  by 
only  seven  of  his  having  come  down 
to  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  a  good  fairy  could  do  for 
James's  fame — as  was  said  of  Dry- 
den — ^wouldbe  to  withdraw  two-thirds 


of  his  productions  from  subsequent 
times. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Mr 
James's  writings  is  the  beautiful  ideas, 
clothed  in  felicitous  language,  which 
are  to  be  found  profusely  scattered 
over  them.  It  is  not  the  general 
opinion  that  he  excels  in  this  respect; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  conversation  than  to  hear  it 
remarked,  that  it  is  in  depth  of 
thought,  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  that  he  is  deficient.  But  this 
opinion  arises  from  the  frequency, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  redundancy  of  his 
pictures  of  nature,  and  the  brilliant 
colours  in  which  he  never  fails  to  array 
her  finest  scenes.  Thoughts  the  most 
beautiful  are  frequently  concealed 
amidst  profusion  of  description,  as  fruit 
sometimes  amidst  luxuriance  of  leaves. 
Take  for  example  the  following, 
on  one  of  the  most  familiar  objects 
in  nature — a  drop  of  rain. 

"  We  spoke  of  the  rain,  and  I  foolishly 
enough,  in  mentioning  all  the  annoyance 
it  had  occasioned  me^  loaded  it  with  male- 
dictions. 

'* '  Call  it  not  accursed^  my  son,'  said 
the  monk.  '  Oh  no  !  remember  that  every 
drop  that  falls,  bears  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  a  quality  of  beautiful  fertility. 
Remember  that  glorious  tree,  and  herb, 
and  shrub,  and  flower,  owes  to  those 
drops  its  life,  its  Areshnesfl, and  its  beauty. 
Remember  that  half  the  loveliness  of  the 
green  worid  is  all  their  gift ;  and  that, 
without  them,  we  should  wander  through 
a  dull  desert,  as  dusty  as  the  grave. 
Take  but  a  single  drop  of  rain  cloistered 
in  the  green  fold  of  a  blade  of  |pras8,  and 
pour  upon  it  one  ray  of  the  morning  sub, 
where  will  you  get  lapidary,  with  his 
utmost  skill,  to  cat  a  diamond  that  shall 
shine  like  that !  Oh  no  I  blessed  for  ever 
be  the  beautiful  drops  of  the  sky,  the 
refreshing  soothers  of  the  seared  earth—- 
the  nourishers  of  the  flowers — that  calm, 
race  of  beings,  which  are  all  loveliness 
and  tranquillity,  without  passion,  or 
pain,  or  desire,  or  disappointment — whose 
life  is  beauty,  and  whose  breath  is  per* 
fume." — Henry  Masterion, 

Mr  James  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  historical  writer  of  the  highest 
class.  He  gives  a  spirited  and  agree- 
able narrative  of  the  events  of  the  reign 
or  period  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
describe,  and  in  many  passages  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  romance 
writer    are    strikingljr    coiuq[)iciious. 
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He  is  diligent  and  worth j  in  the  seizes  the  finest  points  of  the  storj ; 
consultation  of  authorities,  and  free  he  dwells  onlj  on  the  exploits  of  hit 
from  any  undue  bias  in  the  draw-  hero,  and  casts  the  rest  into  the  shadA^ 
ing   of  characters   or   narrative   of  If  this  style  of  composition  does  soft 
events.    But  he  has  neither  the  pliilo-  afibrd  room  for  those  general  and  im* 
Sophie  glance  of  Gnizot,  nor  the  mili<*  portant  Tiews  on  tiie  general  march 
tary  fire  of  Napier,  nor  the  incompar-  of  events,  or  progress  St  oar  speoieii 
able  descriptive  powers  of  Gibbon,  which  constitute  the  most  valnaUs 
His  merit,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one,  part  of  the  highest  branch  of  histoiyt 
consists  in  the  lucid  and  spirited  telling  it  presents  much  greater  opportunitief 
of  the  story,  Interspersed  with  inter-  for  securing  the  interest  of  the  general 
«sting  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  reader,  and  awakening  that  sympathy 
the  leading  incidents,   and  dramatic  in  the  breast  of  others,  which  it  is  tat 
protraiture  of   the    principal    ch»-  great  otject  of  the  fine  arts  to  pro- 
ractcrs.      His    greatest    rault — no  duce.      It  has  one  immense- advaa* 
trifling  one — ^is  the  perplexity  pro-  tage— 4t  possesses  unity  of  sutjeet,  ift 
duced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  is  chanu^erised  by  singleness  of  inte* 
the  want  of  proper  grouping   and  rest.      The  virtues  or  vices,  the  tri« 
arrapgement,  and  the  introduction  of  umphs  or  misfortunes,  the  glories  or 
a  vast   number   of  characters   and  ruin  of  one  individual,  form  the  main 
events  at  once  into  the  story,  without  subject  of  the  narrative.     It   is  on 
any  preparatory  description,  to  enable  them  tiiat  the  attention  of  the  writer 
him  to  appreciate  the  one  or  under-  Is  fixed ;  it  is  to  enhance  their  inte^ 
stand  the  other.      This   is  a  very  rest  that  his  efibrts  are  exhausted. 
natural  error  for  a  romance  writer  to  The  actions  of  others,  the  sorronndiiig 
fall  into  when  he  undertakes  history ;  events,  onlv  require  to  be  displayed  in 
because,  in  novels,  where  characters  so  fiur  as  they  bear  upon,  or  are  con- 
are  few,  and  the  events  only  such  as  nected  with  tiie  expkHts  of  the  hero^ 
happen  to  them,  there  is  no  need  of  pre-  But  as  great  men  usually  appear  IBi 
vious  preparation  of  the  reader's  mind,  or  create  by  their  single  efibrts,  iin<« 
or  of  such  grouping  and  perspective,  for  portant  eras  in  the  annals  ci  mankindi 
the  simplification  and  illustration  of  it  rarely  happens  that  the  charaeten 
events.    But,  in  history,  where  the  selected  for  biography  are  not  sw- 
events  are  so  numerous  and  compli-  rounded  by  a  duster  of  others,  whiisk 
cated,  and  each  actor  in  general  oocu-  renders  tlrahr  Lives  almost  a  geneni 
pies  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  history  of  the  period  during  which 
the  canvass,  it  is  indispensable,  rf  the  they  oommnnicwted  their  impress  In 
writer  would  avoid  prolixity  of  details,  the  events  of  the  worid ;  and  thus  their 
or  achieve  that  object  so  well  /known  biomphy  comUnes  unity  <tf  interesl 
to    artists,  which  they  denominate  wlm  the  highest  importance  in  events 
breadth  of  efiect.                                 ^  Th&i  wis   pre-eminently  the  case 
Biography  should  be,   and  wfien  f[itb  the  hiitotfy  of  Henry  lY.  of 
properly  handled  is,  the  most  inter^  Fnmoe.     So  Important,  indeed,  were 
esting  branch  of  historical  composi'*  ihe  events  crowded  into  his  lifethneii 
tion.  It  has  the  immense  advantage—  so  great  and  hwting  have  been  thn 
the  value  of  which  canonlybepro^riy  eonseqnenoeB  of  his  triumph,  so  pro- 
appreciated  by  those  who  undertake  digious  tibe  impulse  which  his  genius 
to  write  general   Mstory-^-of    bohig  communicated,  not  only  to  his  own 
limited  to  the  leading  characters  who  eoimtiy,  but  to  Europe,  that  he  maj 
have  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  almoet  be  said  to  have  created  an  em 
world,  and  consequently  steeriiw  clear .  in  modem  times.      The  first  of  the 
of  the  intermediate  periods  ot  unin-  Bourbon  fiunily,  he  was,  in  troth,  the 
teresting  or  tedious  occurrence.  How  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  In 
to  get  over  these  without  exhausting  one  sense  of  the  term.    He  first  g^avn 
the  patience  of  his  readers,  on  the  one  it  unity,  consistence,  and  power ;  he 
hand,  or  incurring  the   reproach  of  first  rendered  it  formidable  to  the  lib^ 
omitting  some  events  of  importance^,  erties  of  Europe.     Before  his  time, 
on  the  other,  is  the  great  dlmcul^  of  durfaig  the  reignaof  the  princes  of  tiM 
general    history.     The    biographer  House  of  Yalo&iii wan  rather  nohvlir 
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of  separate  and  almost  independeut 
feudatories,  than  a  compact  and  homo- 
geneous empire.  So  powerfnl  were 
these  groat  vassals,  so  slender  the 
force  wliich  the  crown  could  com- 
mand to  control  them,  that  France  on 
many  occasions  made  the  narrowest 
possible  escape  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  Germany,  and  seeing  in  its  chief 
nobles — the  Dukes  of  Bmgimdy  and 
Biittany,  tlie  Counts  of  Toulouse — 
independent  monarchs  rendering,  like 
the  electors  of  Brandenberg,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria,  only  a  nominal  allegiance 
to  their  feudal  superior.  The  reUgious 
wars,  which  broke  out  with  the  Ke- 
fonnatiou,  still  farther  increased  the 
divisions,  and  severed  the  tics  of  this 
distracted  kingdom. 

The  contest  of  the  rural  nobilitv  of 
the  south,  attached  to  the  new  opin- 
ions as  fervently  as  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  with  the  more  numerous 
and  concentrated  Roman  Catholics  of 
tlie  north,  v.ho  clung  with  superstitious 
tenacity  to  the  pomp  and  ceremonies 
of  the  ancient  worship,  continued 
through  several  successive  genera- 
tions, not  only  drenched  the  kingdom 
with  blood,  but  altered  the  character, 
and  obliterated  the  virtues  of  its  in- 
habitants. Revenge  became  the  only 
passion  that  retained  its  sway  over 
the  human  heart ;  ciniclty  so  common, 
that  its  atrocity  was  no  longer  per- 
ceived. The  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, that  lasting  and  indelible  stain 
on  ancient,  as  the  massacre  in  the 
prisons,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  are 
on  modern  French  history,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  aided  by  a  corrupt  and 
perfidious  court.  The  public  crimes 
jbf  the  rulers  of  men  never  can  exceed, 
/except  by  a  few  degrees,  those  for 
\which  the  nation  is  prepared.  It  is 
the  frenzy  of  the  general  mind 
which  8ugg(*sts  and  rendera  practicable 
the  atrocious  deeds,  by  which,  happily 
at  long  intervals  from  each  other,  the 
annals  of  mankind  are  stained.  The 
proscriptions  of  the  Triumvirate,  the 
alternate  slaughters  of  Marius  and 
SyUa,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 


the  autO'da-fts  of  Castile,  the  reign  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Flanders,  the 
butchery  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in 
England,  the  blood  shed  by  Robes- 
pierre in  France,  all  proceeded  from  a 
frenzied  state  of  the  public  mind,  which 
made  the  great  body  of  the  people  not 
only  noways  revolt  at,  but  cordially 
support  those  savage  deeds,  at  which, 
when  recounted  in  the  pages  of  history, 
all  subsequent  ages  shudder.  Even 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  per- 
haps the  most  atrocious,  because  the 
most  cold-blooded  and  perfidious,  of 
all  those  horrid  deeds,  excited  at  the 
time  no  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  throughout 
Europe.  On  the  conti-ary,  it  was 
universally  and  cordially  approved 
of  by  those  of  that  persuasion  in  every 
country,  as  a  most  etfectual  and  ex- 
pedient, and  withal  justifiable  way 
of  lopping  off  a  gangrened  arm  from 
the  body  politic,  and  extinguishing  a 
pestilent  heresy.  The  discharges  of 
the  cannon  from  the  castle  of  St  An- 
gelo,  and  the  2^e  Deum  sung  in  St 
Peter's,  on  the  arrival  of  the  glorious 
intelligence,  by  the  Head  of  the  faith- 
ful at  Rome,  were  re-echoed  by  the  ac- 
clamation— without,  so  far  as  appears, 
a  single  exception  —  of  the  whole 
Romish  world.* 

It  was  the  cessation  of  the  hideous 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  massacre 
whicli  had  signalised  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Valois  princes,  and 
the  rcUgious  dissensions  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  which  gave  Heniy  TV. 
his  great  and  deserved  reputation. 
Like  Napoleon,  he  calmed,  by  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  throne,  the  passions 
of  a  nation  in  arms  against  itself.  The 
hereditaiy  feuds,  the  dreadful  retalia- 
tions, the  mutual  proscriptions,  the 
fierce  passions,  the  frightful  revenge 
of  the  feudal  and  Huguenot  wars, 
were  stilled  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
mighty  enchanter. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  man  of  his  age ; 
and  h^ce  it  was  that  he  achieved  this 
prodigy.  His  mental  and  physical 
qualities  were  precisely  those  which  his 
time  demanded  ;  and  it  was  this  com- 


♦  See  Capefigue,  Iliil.  de  la  Ligue  et  de  Henry  IV,,  m,  239.    He  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  and  therefore  cannot  be  suspected  of  Hnguenot  partiality,  or  ayersion 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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bination  which  enabled  him  to  achieve 
Ms  astonishing  success.  Bold,  active, 
and  enterpiising,  he  presented  that 
mixture  of  warlike  virtues  with  chi- 
valrous graces  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  romance  to  portray,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  ideal 
of  the  European  character.  He  pos- 
sessed that  individual  gallantry,  that 
pereonal  daring,  that  spontaneous  ge-  • 
nerosity,  which,  even  more  than  com- 
manding intellectual  qualities,  succeed 
in  winning  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
Ever  the  foremost  in  attack,  the  last 
In  retreat,  he  excelled  his  boldest 
knights  in  persontd  courage.  The 
battle-field  was  to  him  a  scene  of  ex- 
ultation. He  had  the  true  heroio^cha- 
racter.  Like  the  youth  in  Tacitus,  he 
loved  danger  itself,  not  the  rewards 
of  valour.  Nor  were  the  mental  qua- 
lities and  combinations  requisite  in  the 
general  awanting.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  possessed  them  in  the  very  Idghest 
degree.  Active,  enterprising,  inde- 
fatigable, he  was  ever  in  the  field  with 
the  advanced  guard,  and  often  ran 
the  greatest  personal  danger  from  his 
anxiety  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
position  or  forces  of  the  enemy.  His 
skill  in  partisan  strife,  on  which  so 
much  of  success  in  war  then  depended 
— iu  the  surprise  of  castles,  the  siege  of 
towns,  the  capture  of  convoys,  the 
sudden  irruption  into  territories,  equal- 
led all  that  poetry  had  conceived  of 
tlic  maiTellous.  His  deeds,  as  nar- 
rated by  the  cool  pen  of  Sully,  re- 
semble rather  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
knight-errantry  than  the  events  of 
real  life.  It  was  thus,  by  slow  degrees 
and  painful  efforts,  that  he  gradoallj 
brought  up  his  inconsiderable  party,  at 
first  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  forces  of 
the  League,  to  something  like  a  level 
with  his  formidable  opponents ;  and 
at  length  was  enabled  to  rout  them  In 
decisive  battles,  and  establish  bis  for- 
tunes on  a  permanent  foundation  in 
the  fields  of  Arques  and  Iviy. 

Tlic  contest  at  first  appeared  to  be 
80  unequal  as  to  be  altogether  hope- 
less. Though  the  undoubted  heir  to 
the  crown,  his  forces,  when  the 
succession  opened  to  him  by  the 
assassination  of  Henry  HI.,  were  so 
inconsiderable  compared  to  those  of 
the  League,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  coidd  fight  his  way  to  t!.e 
throne.     The  Huguenots  were  only 
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two  millions  of  souls,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  eighteen  u^lions.  The 
latter  were  in  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal, wielded  the  resources  of  its  rich 
and  ardent  population,  and  had  aU 
the  principal  towns  and  strongholds  of 
the  kingdom  in  their  hands.  It  was 
in  the  distant  provinces,  especially  of 
the  south,  that  the  strength  of  the 
Protestants  lay ;  their  forces  were  the 
lances  of  the  rnnd  nobility,  and  the 
stout  arms  of  the  peasants  in  Dan* 
phiny,  the  Cevennes,  and  aronnd  La 
Rochelle.  But  all  histoir,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  France,  demonstrates 
how  inadequate  in  general  are  the 
resources  of  remote  and  fiar-se- 
Ycred  provinces  to  maintain  a  pro- 
tracted contest  with  an  enemy  In  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  the  fortresses, 
and  ruling  the  standing  army  of  the 
kingdom.  The  forces  of  the  Gathollct 
in  this  instance  were  the  more  fomii- 
dable,  that  they  were  warlike  and  ex- 
perienced, trained  to  the  practical  dm* 
ties  of  soldiers  in  previous  dvH  wani, 
united  in  a  league  which,  like  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant  in  Scot* 
land,  formed  an  unseen  bond  nnltlng 
together  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  directed  by  the  Dnke 
of  Guise,  a  leader  second  to  none  in 
capacity  and  daring,  and  equal  to  any 
in  ruthless  energy  and  nnscrupnloaa 
wickedness.  » 

It  was  the  personal  qualities,  he4 
role  s^urit,  and  individual  talents  of 
the  £jng  which  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph over  tills  formidable  combiaaf 
tion.  Never  was  evinced  in  a  mom 
striking  light  the  influence  of  indi« 
vidnal  gallantry  and  conduct  on  na* 
tional  fortunes ;  or  a  more  convincing 
illustration  of  the  nndoubted  tmth, 
that  when  important  changes  are  about 
to  be  made  in  human  anahns,  Provl* 
dence  fimqnentiy  makes  use  of  the^ 
agency  of  Individual  greatness.  ^Bul ' 
for  Heniy^s  capacity  and  determlna^ 
lion,  the  Protestants  would  have  ~ 
cmslted,  and  the  civil  war  terminal 
in  the  first  campaign.  But,  like 
other  illustrionsmen,  he  became  great 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  His  energy, 
resources,  and  perseverance  triumphed 
over  every  dlfficnlty,  extricated  hin 
from  eveiy  peril,  and  at  length  enabled 
blm  to  triumph  overevety  opposition. 
It  was  his  wonderful  partisan  qnali- 
tles— the  secrecy,  skill,  and  dar&g  of 
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bis  enterprises,  which  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortunes,  by  drawing 
to  his  standard  many  of  diose  restless 
spirits,  let  loose  over  the  country  by 
the  former  wars,  who  in  every  age 
are  attracted  by  the  courage,  capacity, 
mnd  liberality  of  a  leader.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  augment  the  little  army 
of  the  Huguenots  by  a  considerable 
accession  of  bold  and  valuable  sol- 
diers from  the  opposite  faith,  but  who 
cared  more  for  the  capacity  of  then* 
l^er  than  for  either  the  psahns  of 
the  Huguenots  or  the  high  mass  of 
the  Catholics. 

By  degrees,  many  even  of  the  Ro- 
mish nobility,  penetrated  with  admi- 
ration at  the  manner  in  which  the 
heir  of  the  crown  combated  for  his 
rights,  joined  his  standard,  in  the  secret 
ibope  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
[lie  would  revert  to  the  faith  of  the 
^majority  of  his  subjects.  He  won  all 
hearts,  even  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  by 
his  generosity,  humanity,  £uid  heroic 
spirit.  The  soldiers  worshipped  the 
hero  who  shared  all  then*  hardships,  and 
whose  greatest  pleasure  was  ever  to  be 
the  first  in  advancing  into  the  enemy's 
fire ;  the  ofScers  were  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  prince  who  treated 
them  all  with  the  hearty  courtesy  of 
the  camp,  and  claimed  no  distinction 
save  that  which  all  felt  to  be  due  to 
pre-eminent  valour  and  never-failing 
capacity.  Even  his  weaknesses  aug- 
mented the  general  interest  in  his 
character;  and  when  it  was  known 
that  the  leader  whose  exploits  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  not  unfi-e- 
quently  stole  from  the  council-board 
or  the  tent  to  pursue  some  fugitive 
fair  one  through  a  forest,  or  subdue 
the  obduracy  of  high-bom  beauty,  by 
watching  aU  night  before  her  castle 
walls,  the  age  of  romance  seemed  to 
have  returned  to  the  earth,  and  all 
hearts  were  interested  in  the  hero 
who  appeared  to  unite  the  greatness 
of  ancient  patriotism  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  chivalrv. 

Nor  did  Henry*  conduct,  when  he 
had  taken  Paris  and  conquered  the 
throne,  belie  the  expectations  formed 
by  this  brilliant  dawn  of  his  career. 
He  proved  not  merely  a  warrior,  but 
the  father  of  his  people.  Great  pro- 
jects of  amelioration  were  set  on  foot 
— greater  still  were  in  preparation, 
when  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  Ba- 


vaillac.  His  celebrated  saying,  that 
he  ^^  hoped  to  see  the  time  wh^i 
every  peasant  should  have  his  fowl  in 
his  pot,^'  reveals  the  paternal  spirit 
of  his  government.  It  is  vain  to 
say  these  were  the  acts  of  his  mini* 
sters ;  that  Sully  was  the  real  sove- 
reign. The  answer  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  success  of  her  reign  was 
imputed  to  the  capacity  of  her  minis- 
ters, "  Did  you  ever  know  a  fodt 
choose  a  wise  one  ? "  affords  the 
decisive  reply  to  all  such  depreciatoiy 
attempts.  Under  his  beneficent  rule, 
industry  was  protected,  commerce  re- 
vived ;  canals,  roads,  and  bridges  pe* 
netrated  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion ^^  and,  most  marvellous  of  aU, 
religious  schisms  were  healed  and 
religious  fury  stilled.  The  abjuration 
^by  the  successful  monarch  of  the  faith 
fn  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  the 

rarriors  of  which  had  combated  for 
lim,  was  unquestionably  a  measure 
called  for,  in.  a  temporal  view,  by  the 

iterest  of  his  dominions  at  the  time,, 
not  less  than  by  his  own  tenure  of  the 
throne.(^  When  it.  is  recollected  that 
the  Huguenots  did  not  at  that  period 
exceed  two  millions,  lunong  twenty, 
which  France  contained,  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent,  that,  in  a  country  so 
recently  convulsed  by  the  passions  of 
religious  and  civil  dissension,  con- 
formity with  the  faith  of  the  great 
majority  was  the  sole  condition  on 
which  tranquillity  could  have  been 
restored,  discord  appeased,  a  stable 
government  established,  or  the  cro¥ni 
transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  And,  while  hi» 
biographer  must  lament  the  necessity 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  of  bending 
reb'gious  conviction  to  political  expe- 
dience, all  must  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  without 
shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  Catho- 
lics, secured  liberty  of  conscience  and 
just  immunities  to  the  Protestants; 
and  which,  if  adhered  to  by  succeeding 
monarchs,  on  the  equitable  spirit  in 
which  it  had  been  conceived  by  its 
author,  would  probably  have  left  the 
du*ect  heirs  of  Henry  IV.  still  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  averted  all  the 
bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. \ 
Henry  IV.,  however,  was  not  a 
perfect  character ;  had  he  been  so,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  child  of  Adam. 
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He  had  the  asnal  proportion  of  the 
weaknesses,  some  of  the  faults,  of 
humanity.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  however,  of  that  kind  wliich  are 
nearly  idlied  to  virtiies,  and  to  which 
heroic  characters  have,  in  eveiy  age, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  been  snbjeet. 
Heroism,  love,  and  poetry,  ever  ha^re 
and  ever  will  be  fonnd  united :  thej 
are,  in  truth,  as  Lamartine  has  ex- 
pressed it,  twin  sisters  of  each  other ; 
they  issued  at  a  ainrie  birth  from 
the  same  parents.  We  may  rwet 
that  it  is  so ;  but  if  we  do,  we  had 
better  extend  our  regrets  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  lament  that  we  are  sot 
iSi  immaculate  as  onr  First  FaranlB 
were  in  the  bowers  iA  Paradise.  His 
irregularities  are  amversaily  kiwwn, 
and  have,  perhaps,  rendered  lifaa  as 
celebrated  in  Fnmce  as  his  war- 
like exploits  or  padfic  Tfatues;  for 
they  fell  in  with  tneprevailhigpafHion 
of  the  nation,  and  were  felt  by  aU  to 
be  some  excuse  for  tiieir  own  indol- 
^ces.  They  are  c^brated  even 
m  the  well-known  air  which  has  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  the  Nattomal  An- 
them:— 

"Vive  Henri  IV.  I 
Vive  le  roi  vaillant ! 
Ce  Diable  i  quttro 
A  le  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  de  baltie 
£td*«trevertgalaBt.'* 
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Henry  IV.,  however,  had  more 
apology  than  most  men  for  thiBse 
frailties.  He  lived  in  an  age,  and  bad 
been  bred  up  in  a  court,  in  whkk 
female  virtue  was  so  rare  that  it  had 
come  to  pass  for  a  chimera,  andlioen- 
tious  indulgence  so  frequent  that  It 
had  become  a  habit,  and  oeased  to  be 
a  subject  of  reproach.  Naturally 
ardent,  susceptible,  -  and  impetuous, 
he  was  immersed  in  a  socie^ 
in  which  intrigue  with  high-born 
beauty  was  universally  considered 
as  the  great  object  and  diief  emplegr- 
ment  of  life.  The  poetry  andxo- 
manccs  which  were  in  every  hand  in- 
culcated nothing  else.  His  own  Queen, 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  gave  him  the 
iirst  example  of  such  irregularilaeSf 
and  while  she  set  no  bounds  to  her 
jealousy  of  his  mistresses,  particularij 


La  Belle  GabrieBe,  who  ao  hmg  hdUi'' 
tiie  monarch  captive,  •  sImb  hM  .no 
heajtation  in  bestowing.  :bar  .'Omi 
&voQra  4MI  successive  lovers  with  a». 
little  aemple  as  the  King  himaelt  Ian 
some  instanoea,  however,  he  was  sum 
completely ineaLCoaable.  ItisrexnadKr 
able  that  the  aitaohments  of  Houy 
became  move  violent  as  he  advanced 
in  litfe,  and  had  attamed  the  perkA 
when  the  passions  are  asoally  fiNiqd. 
to  cooL  in  some  instances  they  im- 
pelled him  into  acts  of  vehemence  and 
expression  wholly  nnworthy  «f  hia 
character  and  heart.  His  passioii, 
late  in  years,  for  the  yonng  Priaceaa 
<tf  Gond^— «  child  of  seventeen,  who 
mlffht  have  been  his  gianddanghter — 
and  which  prompted  her  flig&t  wifli 
her  hasbaiid  to  the  Lqw  Countries,  e» 
which  he  was  preparing  war  for  her 
recovery  when  oat  short  by  deaths  waa 

ridicnk>ns  in  <me  of  his  age,  and  gEOialf 
criminal  to  one  in  her  droomstaBcea* 
Bot  these  paasiona  porsaed  hun  to  tbe 
verv  last ;  and  when  his  tomb  waa 
bnuben  open,  and  lemained  expoaaiL 
by  the  Parisuui^mob  daring  the  raiy  41 
the  Revolution,  the  nicely  combed  and 
highly  perfmed  beard,  the  scent  of 
which  filled  the  air,  proved  that  tte 
daager  of  Rf  vaillae  had  atmck  him 
while  stiU  iaunened  in  the  frivolitibi 
which  tamiiriied  his  httoio  ezpkdta.* 
In  truth,  without  detractiuff  ftoqi 
tbe  many  great  and  good  quaUtiea  of 
the  hero  of  the  Bouxbon  frunify,  jt 
may  aafidy  be  aflriMd  that  his  tea 
in  subsequent  tinMs  has  been  to  tte 
friU  as  great  as  he  deaorvedL     liaii|r 
cironmataaoea  have  oontribated  ta 
tiua  han^  partially  <tf  snbaequet 
tiMs.     His  leigB  was  filled  with 
great  and  doiioaa  actioiis;  and  that 
eadaared  him  to  the  hesoic  and  te 
brave.    His  eourt  was  the  abode  of 
gallantly— his  life  devotion  to  beaal7 1 
and  that  won  fer  him  the  applause  or 
tbe  fehr.    He  did  wonders,  aad  da* 
signed  stiU  greateB,'*for  the  internal 
improvement  a£faiB  dominions  and  tiie 
increase  of  hispeoi^% happhiess;  and 
that  secured  for  him  the  i^probatioii 
,  of  the  phiknthropic  and  thou^tftd. 
UHe     guned    fer    the    Protestania 
religious  i^needom  and  immunity  frotrii 
ypersecation ;  aad  that  secured  th» 


♦  Lamartine'8  Huic{r%  da  QWoUhm,  viL  «74.    We  hope  em  Jteaa  to 
readers  acquainted  with  this  magnifloiatweih.  i^«»«aw 
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eternal  gi'atitadc.  He  restored  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  religious 
supremacy  which  had  been  so  fiercely 
disputed,  and  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries had  been  lost ;  and  that  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  Catholics.  He  stilled 
the  fury  of  civil,  and  pacified  the 
fierceness  of  religious  discoi'd ;  and  that 
justly  won  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all. 
His  reign  foimed  a  bright  contrast 
to  the  n-ightful  civil  wars  and  uni- 
versal bloodshed  which  had  preceded 
it.  Like  Napoleon,  he  closed  the 
gulf  of  revolution ;  and  the  admira- 
tion of  subsequent  times  was  the 
worthy  meed  of  the  inestimable  ser- 
.  vice  thus  rendered  to  humanity.  They 
have  not  diminished,  perhaps  exag- 
gerated, the  tribute.  He  was  the  first 
of  a  race  of  sovereigns  wbo  for  two 
centuries  sat  in  the  direct  line  on  the 
tlirone  of  France,  and  the  collateral 
descendants  of  whom  still  hold  it. 
Family  partiality,  courtly  paneg}'ric, 
thus  came  to  be  largely  mingled  with 
'  the  just  tribute  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 
The  writers  of  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly England  and  Germany, 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  applause 
to  the  prince  who  had  secured  to 
the  Protestant  faith  its  just  rights  in  so 
important  a  kingdom  as  France.  The 
vices  or  weakness  of  subsequent  so- 
vereigns—  the  feeble  rule  of  Louis 
Xni. ;  the  tyrannical  conduct,  the 
splendid  talents  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the 
corruptions  of  the  Regent  Orleans;  the 
disgraceful  sensuality  of  Louis  XV. ; 
the  benevolent  heart,  but  passive  re- 
signation of  Louis  XVI. — rose  up  suc- 
cessively in  striking  contrast  to  his  he- 
roic deeds,  vigorous  government,  and 
equitable  administration.  But,  with- 
out disregarding  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  in  brightening  the  halo 
which  still  sun'ounds  the  memory  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  sober  voice  of  distant 
and  subsequent  history  must  pronounce 
him  one  of  the  greatest  princes  who 
have  adorned  modem  history,  and  cei*- 
tainly  the  greatest,  after  Charlemagne 
and  Napoleon,  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  a  period  to  this 
general  disquisition,  tagive  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  our  author,  in 
justice  both  to  its  own  merits  and  the 
character  of  the  hero  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  portray. 

Mr  James  gives  the  following  inter- 


esting particulai-s  concerning  the  birth 
and  early  years  of  Hemy : — 

^'The  Duchess  of  Vendome  was  at 
this  time  with  her  husband  in  Picardy, 
but  at  her  father's  summons  she  set  out 
for  the  south  of  France  in  the  wintry 
month  of  November ;  and,  displaying 
that  hardy  and  vigorous  constitution 
which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  she. 
traversed  the  wide  extent  of  country 
which  lay  between  the  extreme  frontier 
of  France  and  her  father's  territories  in 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  days,  arriring 
at  Pan  not  quite  a  fortnight  before  the 
birth  of  her  third  child.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  various  motives,  besides 
that  attachment  to  her  parent  which  she 
had  always  displayed,  induced  -Jeanne 
d'Albret  to  undertake  so  long  and 
fatiguing  a  journey  at  so  critical  a  period. 
Information  had  reached  her,  we  find, 
that  the  King  of  Navarro  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  a  lady  of  Beam, 
who  had  employed  her  power  over  his 
mind,  as  is  usual  in  such  connexions,  it> 
enrich  herself ;  and  also  that  the  Prince, 
with  weakness  not  uncommon  even  in 
great  men,  had  made  a  vrill  in  favour  of 
hid  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  deprive 
his  daughter  and  her  husband  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  expected  in- 
heritance. The  natural  anxiety  of 
Jeanne  d'Albrct  to  see  this  will  was 
commnnicated  by  some  of  the  court  to 
the  old  Kin^,  and  he  in  reply  assured  her 
that  he  would  place  it  in  her  hands  as 
soon  as  he  beheld  the  child  she  was  about 
to  bear,  upon  the  condition  that  she 
should  sing  him  a  song  in  the  pains  of 
labour:  'In  order,'  he  said^Hhat  thou 
mayest  not  give  me  a  crying  and  a  pany 
child.' 

"The  Duchess  promised  to  perform 
the  task,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  birth 
of  her  son,  as  soon  as  she  heard  her 
father's  foot  in  the  chamber,  she  saluted 
him  with  one  of  the  songs  of  her  native 
country.  When  the  child  was  shown  to 
him,  Henry  d'Albret  took  him  joyfully  iu  - 
his  arms,  and  remembering  the  sneer  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  with 
a  foresight  of  what  he  would  become, 
*  My  sheep  has  borne  me  a  lion  ! '  Then 
giving  his  Tvill  to  his  daughter,  he  con- 
tinued; *•  There,  my  child,  that  is  for  thee, 
but  this  is  for  me,' — and  carrying  the 
boy,  wrapped  in  a  fold  of  his  dressing 
gown,  into  his  own  chamber,  ho  rubbed 
his  lips  with  a  piece  of  garlic,  and  gave 
him  from  his  own  golden  cup  some  drops 
of  wine. 

"  Whether  the  King  of  Navarre  did  or 
did  not  imagine,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  such  unusual  treatment  of  a  new- 
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bom  infant  would  ensure  to  his  grandson 
a  hardy  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  it 
certainly  indicated  the  course  of  educa- 
tion which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  ;  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  could 
strengthen  the  corporeal  frame  of  the 
young  prince,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
hardships  and  exertions  of  a  military  ea- 
reer.  Though  a  strong  and  powerfol 
child,  some  difficulty  was  at  first  fonid 
in  rearing  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  too  higb 
a  degree  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  hto 
health,  caused  the  frequent  change  of 
nurses,  which  was  of  course  detrimental 
to  the  infant. 

''Great  rejoicings  took  place  on  theooen* 
sion  of  his  baptism  ;  and  his  grandfather 
displayed  all  the  splendour  of  the  littU 
court  of  Navarre,  which  the  Empexw 
Charles  V.  once  declared,  had  reeeired 
him  in  his  passage  through  France  with 
greater  magnificence  than  any  other  eonrt 
he  had  visited.  His  god&thers  were 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Henry  d'Albrei 
of  Navarre  ;  and  the  rite,  which  was  per- 
formed according  to  the  usages  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome,  was  administerod  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Armagnac,  Vice-legate  of 
Avignon. 

''From  the  castle  of  Pan  the  prince  was 
speedily  removed  to  that  of  Coarassei 
situated  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  tlra  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Lourdes  ;  and  there,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  hia 
grandfather  and  a  distant  relation,  Su- 
sannah de  Bourbon,  BaroneesdeMiosflenay 
commenced  that  hardy  education  which 
lasted  till  after  the  doatl)  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.  That  monarch,  we  are  told  bj 
a  contemporary  author,  '  reproached  hi* 
daughter  and  son-in-law  with  having  loet 
several  of  their  children  by  French  d^-^ 
cacies ;  and  in  fact,'  the  same  writer  goei 
on  to  say,  '  he  brought  up  his  grandwn 
after  the  fashion  of  Beam,  with  naked 
feet  and  head,  very  often  with  as  little 
refinement  as  peasants*  children  are  nor- 
tured.'  No  rich  clothing,  no  play  tilings 
were  given  to  him  ;  and  Henry  d'Albrei 
especially  commanded  that  he  ahonld 
neither  be  flattered  nor  treated  as  a  prinee^ 
but  fed  upon  the  ordinary  diet  of  tiie 
country,  and  dressed  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner. He  was  allowed  to  climb  the  roeks 
and  mountains,  and  try  his  limbs  in  ro- 
bust exercises  from  the  earliest  period  of 
life ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  invigo* 
rate  mind  or  body,  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  attended  to  in  his  years  of 
infancy." 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he 
iiad  attained  the  era,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  studies  of  youth,  his  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  are  thus  desoibed. 


**  We  learn  that  he  was  at  this  time  a 
very  lively,  quick,  ahd  beautiful  boy,  full 
of  vigour  and  aetivity  of  mind  and  body, 
apt  to  reeeive  instruction,  and  givin^g- 
every  promise  of  attaining  great  profi- 
oieaoyin  letters.  La  Gaucharie  took  every, 
pains  to  render  the  study  of  the  learned, 
languages  agreeable  to  him  ;  not  teach-, 
ing  him  in  the  orduu^y  method,  by  filling 
his  mind  with  long  and  laborious  rales, 
difficult  to  rememlMr,  and  still  more  diffl- 
onlt  to  apply,  bnt  following  more  the  com-, 
mon  coarse  by  which  we  aeqnfare  our  ma- 
temallangnage ;  and  storing  his  mind  witii- 
a  number  of  Greek  and  liLtin  sentenoes, 
which  the  Prince  afterwards  wrote  down 
and  analysed.  The  first  work  which  he. 
seems  to  have  translated  regularly  was 
CsBsar's  Commentaries ;  a  version  of. 
several  books  of  which  was  seen  by  the 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers  in  his 
own  handwriting ;  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  was  frequently  shown  iit 
the  qwrts  and  pastimes  of  the  oonrft>; 
where  mottoes  in  the  learned  langoagee- 
were  frequently  required. 

^  It  is  enstomary  for  the  historiaas  and 
eulogists  of  great  aien  to  point  ont,  after 
their  acts  have  rendered  them  famoni, 
those  slight  indioations  which  sometimea 
in  youth  give  promise  of  future  eminent; 
and  thus,  we  are  told  the  fayourite  motto 
of  Henry  in  his  boyhood  was,  ij  vucoy  i[ 
agro$aP€iyj  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  fac^' 
however,  is  worthy  of  remark,  not  so' 
much  perhaps  because  it  showed  the  boy^s 
aspirations  for  military  glory,  as  because 
his  Arequeni  nse  of  this  sentence  seems  to 
Imve  created  some  nneasiness  in  the  mind 
of  Catherine  de  Medieis,  who  forbade  his 
masters  to  teadi  hia  soeh  apophthegma 
for  the  frtnre,  saying  thai  they  were  only, 
calenlaied  to  render  Urn  obstinate. 

**  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Queen- 
mother  would  have  taken  notice  of  such 
a  sentence  on  the  lips  of  any  ordinary 
child  ;  bnt  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
aceounts  of  those  biographers,  whose 
works  were  eomposed  after  the  Prince  of 
Beam  had  risen  into  renown  as  King  of 
Fnuieoy  bnt  by  letters  written  while  he 
was  yet  in  extreme  yontii,  that  there  was 
something  in  his  whole  manner  and  de*- 
meanonr  which  impressed  all  those  who 
knew  him  with  a  conviction  of  his  future 
greatness.  We  shall  have  hereafter  te 
cite  several  of  these  epistles,  which  give 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  Prince  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  ye^ rs ;  bnt  before  that 
time  he  had  undergone  a  long  course  ef^ 
desultory  instraotion.  At  one  period  hlv 
edneation  was  carried  on  in  the  ehateait 
of  Vineennes,  where  he  remained  for  BK>fe 
than  a  year  with  the  reyal  children ;  and 
at  another  we  (hid  Ua  stndyhig  iathe 
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.  college  of  Navarre^  together  with  the 
Bake  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  became 
King  under  the  name  of  Henry  1 11^  and 
with  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  against  whom  he  was  des- 
tined to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  arms. 
At  this  early  age,  however,  no  enmity  or 
rivalry  was  apparent  between  the  three 
Princes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  memoirs  of  Nevers,  the  three 
Henrys  had  the  same  affection  and  the 
same  pleasures,  and  always  displayed  for 
one  another  so  uncommon  a  deigree  of  com- 
plaisance, that  not  the  aligfatest  dispute 
took  place  between  them  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  at  the  college.  In  regard 
to  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  with 
the  Prinee  of  Beam  we  have  no  farther 
information,  and  only  know  that  he  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  to  translate  with  ease  all  the 
best  writers  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  applied 
himself,  though  apparently  with  no  great 
perseverance,  to  the  art  of  drawing,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  considerable  degree 
of  talent — the  Duke  of  Nevers,  or  his  bio- 
grapher, having  seen  an  antique  vase 
which  he  had  sketched  in  pen  and  ink 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  under  which 
he  had  written,  Opnsprincipis  otiosi.'* 

The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
which  has  given  an  infamous  immor- 
tality to  the  name  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
imquestionablj  the  great  cause  of  re- 
viving the  religious  wars  which  in  the 
early  part  of  hL  reign  seemed  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  stilled.  Mr 
James  docs  not  add  much  to  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  already  fur- 
nished by  the  French  historians,  but 
he  suras  it  up  in  a  dramatic  and 
interesting  manner. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  our 
quoting  the  entire  passage,  and  we 
shall  rather  proceed  to  the  period  when 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III. 
opened  to  the  King  of  Navarre  the 
throne  of  France.  The  situation  of  the 
monarch,  when  this  brilliant  but 
perilous  succession  opened  to  him,  is 
thus  justly  described  by  Mr  James  :— 

"  The  situation  of  Henry  IV.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  probably  the 
most  perilous  in  which  a  new  monarch 
was  ever  placed.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  convulsed,  from  end  to  end,  by  fac- 
tions, the  virulence  of  which  against  each 
other  had  been  nourished  during  many 
years  of  civil  war,  and  not  one  element  of 
discord  and  confusion  seemed  wanting  to 
render  the  state  of  turbulence  and  an- 
archy   which  existed  of  long  duration. 


Not  only  the  fierce  and  relentleas  spirit 
of  religious  fanaticism,  not  only  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled nobles,  not  only  the  ambition  of 
powerM  and  distinguished  leaders  enter- 
ed as  ingredients  into  the  strange  mass  of 
contending  passions  which  the  country 
presented,  but  the  long  indulgence  of  law- 
less courses^  the  habits  of  strife  and  blood- 
diedf  the  want  of  universally  recognised 
tribunals,  the  annihilation  of  eztemid 
commerce,  and  the  utter  destitution  of 
financial  resources  on  all  parts,  seemed 
to  place  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  speedy  restoration  of  order 
and  prosperity. 

**  The  capiUl  was  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  its  legitimate  sovereign  ;  the 
large  towns  were,  in  many  instances,  held 
forcibly  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  great 
minority  of  the  inhabitants;  the  small 
towns  and  villages  were  generally  disaf- 
fected to  the  royal  cause,  or  wavering 
between  opposite  factions  ;  and  the  rural 
districts  were  divided  in  their  affections, 
sometimes  presenting  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent diades  of  opinion  within  the  space 
of  as  many  leagues.  One  province  was 
nearly  entirely  Protestant,  another  almost 
altogether  Catholic,  another  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  religions.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  thundered  against 
the  Parliament  of  Tours  ;  the  partisans 
of  the  late  king  looked  with  scarcely  less 
jealobsy  upon  their  new  sovereign  than 
upon  their  enemies  of  the  League ;  and 
many  of  those  who  were  indifferent  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  made  it  their  first 
inquiry  how  they  could  sell  their  services 
to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Thepreceding  reigns  had  extinguished 
all  respect  for  the  law;  the  vices  of  the 
court  had  banished  all  notions  of  morality; 
and  years  of  license  had  left  barely  the 
sense  of  common  decency  amongst  the 
higher  classes  of  the  kingdom.  Complete 
disorganisation,  in  short,  existed  through- 
out the  whole  fabric  of  society ;  and  ne 
common  principle  of  action  could  be  found 
as  a  permanent  bond  in  uniting  the  mem- 
bers of  any  great  party  together.  The- 
League  itself  contained  most  discordant 
materials ;  but  it  was  far  more  harmonious 
in  its  character  than  the  great  body  of 
the  Royalists ;  for  community  of  religioa 
at  least  afforded  an  apparent  motive  for 
combination  where  more  substantial  ties 
were  wanting,  while  difference  of  fkith  in 
the  camp  of  the  King  was  at  all  times 
a  pretext  for  dissensions  which  at  any 
moment  might  produce  disorders,  if  not 
actual  hostility. 

^  Such  was  the  state  of  affurs  which 
Henry  knew  to  exist  at  the  moment  when 
he  xeeeived  the  announcement  that  he  had 
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fOEuddtal;  beoomeKingofFrancte.  The 
generout  dention,  indeed, of  %  fiiw  loyal 

and  blgh-iniiiileit  ncu  (euded  grc&tl]'  to 
enuounge  blin  la  tlie  oommeuceDieiit  of 
his  career  1  bnt  appreheabiou  and  per- 
plexity muet  hare  been  tbe  &»t  emationa 
b7  which  be  *ra>  affbrted  on  enteriDg  tbe 
Hotel  de  Gondi  and  leaniing  that  Henry 
111.  waa  dead.  He  foond  Mill  greater 
klann,  bowerei,  reigning  amonglt  tbe 
eODTtLerB  of  the  late  King.  Ever;  Ihiug 
Vas  confuBiOn  &nd  disarray,  and  hii  pre- 
Mooe  did  not  tend  to  proiluco  harmony 
and  order. 

"  The  moment  that  Vis  arrival  vu 
known,  the  Scotch  goard  earns  and  threw 
thcmaelTea  at  bis  feet,  cieUiming,  '  Oh  ! 
Sire,  you  are  uovT  our  king  aud  our  mailer;' 
and  the  active  and  eaergetio  characler  of 
Ihe  tnonBrch  at  ouoe  displayed  itself  in  a 
Teuisrkable  manner.  Without  lusioj;  the 
lime  o{  Mtiou  in  thuuglil,  be  applied  liim- 
wlrtotAka  sdraatiije  of  the  oooiitenK:- 
tioQ  of  others,  aud  aeouie  the  Bdelily  of 
tlic  troopa  and  of  the  court  as  Itir  u  pos- 
«ib)e,  in  order  that  tho  death  of  Henry 
III.  mkht  DOI  altogether  ditsolve  tlia 
bosila  wlilcb  held  together  the  Royalist 
party,  and  overthron  UieoionarDhy  itMlf. 
lie  neat  directly  to  the  quurtera  of  the 
Swim  and  the  French  guard,  to  Msrshal 
D'Aumont,  to  Biron.and  to  all  In  whoai 
he  eould  tnut.  Ha  wrule  during  llie  tame 
night  to  EngUnd,  to  FUndens  tu  Swiiur- 
lajitl,  Germany,  and  Veniee,  annouuuiug 
tii*  *u<>«suon  to  the  throne,  stating  bis 
indisputable  title,  and  rcqncBtiog  imme- 
diate  aid  to  make  it  good  a^taiust  hii 

"  But  on  entering  the  ohamber  of  the 
deceased  King  a  etrange  and  fearful 
•cene  presented  itself,  The  room  was 
fllUd  wllb  the  Catbolic  nobility  of  Prance; 
tbe  minioua  wer«  at  tbe  fout  of  the  bed, 
with  tapers  in  their  bands,  singing  the 
service  of  the  dnnd  ;  and  ill  the  rest, 
*  amidat  bowlings  of  desinir,  were  draw- 
ing down  tboir  hats,  or  calling  them  on 
the  ground,  clenching  tlieic  flsti,  plotting 
together,  giving  elich  other  the  hand, 
making  rows  and  promifes,  nf  wliioh  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  ending  words — 
"rather  die  u  thoDsund  deaths."'  One 
voice,  howcTer,  gavo  tbe  interpretation 
of  all :  agontlemau  exclaiming  aloud,  at 
ten  pMes  &du  the  King,  Ibat  he  wonld 
rather  give  himself  up  to  any  enemies 
than  sufer  a  Huguenot  monarob." 

Tliu  baltiB  of  Aniueit  wilh  the  flret 
iu  which  tha  gi'tat  martial  and  heroic 
qualities  of  thu  King  wcru  di^playcil  In 
Uieirfull  Instro ;  and  there  Mr  J> 
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latfld  ptui  finila   •  fit  subjei.- 
"IjJtiun.     Wl'  puss  on,  how 


■fUninj  I\\ 
til  the  Iwttic  of  biy,  ' 
porisibia,   yet  moru    maivdlciis  I 
decisive  ;  for  tiio  suiieriority  of  fr 
on  Uie  |jart  of  the  Luai^u  wa»  l 
greatori  audllenry'H  hoioicbtindti 
uwindJud  Hway  to  tittle  more  thnti  ons 
of  Niipoleor's  (Uvisions. 

"The  numbers  of  the  army  nf  Uw 
League  it  la  verydiffianlttodisouTer,^'" 
indeed,  wo  nan  very  seidam  depend 
tiie  statements  even  of  contempor 
regarding  the  forces  engaged  in 
battle.  In  one  place,  Davila  roekona 
army  of  Hayenne  at  fuar  thousand ' 
hundred  borse,  and  twenty  thoat 
foot ;  but  he  evidently  greatly  ej 
rates  tlie  strength  of  the  infuiry, 
Aubign^  >ti,tes  the  numbers  at  Ave  then- 
sand  caraliy,  and  eight  thousand  fool, 
and  Cnyot  says  Uiat  Mayenne  was  ao- 
compauied  by  moru  than  four  tbou*aii4 
horse,  and  twelve  thouaojid  foot.  Hena 
binnieif,  iu  bis  deipatcb  to  Monuour  da 
hi  Veiuna,  governor  of  Caen,  docs  not 
venture  eien  to  guess  at  tho  uumtwra  of 
his  adveixary,  but  merely  aays,  tliat  tlia 
pcisonars  atale  tlicir  army  to  have  con- 
aisled  of  four  thousand  harie,  and 
Iwelie  tlioiissind  foot,  thuH  oonSrininK 
the  account  of  Vjiilor  Cajct.  The 
Royaliat  force  did  not  amount  to  more 
tlian  two  thousand  horse,  aud  about 
'eljht  tbousaud  foot.  Jnst  as  the  battle 
was  about  to  commence,  however.  Sully 
arrived  from  Paoy,  bringing  with  hii& 
his  own  company,  and  two  compl 
of  Kngliah  horse  uquebusierSj 
Colonel  James.  Saverul  othe-r  n 
Uients  joined  during  the  morning  . 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  flocking  Eo.> 
lealouB  ftHends,  while  Henry  occnpied  Q  . 

Elaia  of  I  vry,  tended  greatly  to  enoonrag* 
is  forees,  and  to  make  theui  forget  (he 
RUperiority  of  tbe  enemy.  As  atCoutnts, 
the  army  of  die  League  appttred  coveni 
with  glittering  trappiujfo,  lace  aod  -"^ 
bruidery,  while  that  of  the  King  dii-' 
notliini  but  cold  iiiay  steel. 

"As  soon  IU  hia  troops  had  takm 
their  position,  Henry  rode  along  the  II 
mounted  on  a  powerful  bay  charger, 
clothed  in  oomplete  armour,  but  with  hit 
bead  bare,  Bpeuking  words  of  hope  and 
confidence  to  the  soldiers,  aud  exburting 
them  to  show  tha  same  valour  bars  tM^' 
they  bad  already  displayed  in  ma^ 
perilous  enterprise.  Hiscaunteuauc 
bold  and  fearless  ;  but  it  was  renu 
that,  moved  by  liie  own  words,  hii 
more  lluui  once  Blled  with  tcare.  I»ni- 
preaented  to  hia  troopt,  that  the  road  to 
safety,  as  well  as  to  glury,  lay  befuia 
them  :  that  tho  orowit  of  France  de- 
pended upon  thuir  swords ;   that   llicra 
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were  no  new  annies  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  defeat :  no  other  nobles  in  France 
to  take  the  field  for  him,  if  they  who 
surrounded  him  should  fail.  He  then 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  line,  where 
he  could  be  seen  by  all,  and  heard  by 
many,  and  with  his  hands  clasped  and 
his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed  : 
'  I  pray  thee,  oh  God,  who  alone  knowest 
the  intentions  of  man's  heart,  to  do  thy 
will  upon  me  as  thou  slialt  judge  neces- 
sary for  the  weal  of  Christen(|om,  and  to 
preserve  me  so  long  as  thou  knowest  I 
am  needful  for  the  happiness  and  repose 
of  this  land,  and  no  longer.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  his  own  squadron,  he  took  his 
casque,  surmounted  by  a  large  plume  of 
white  feathers,  and  said  :  '  Companions, 
Crod  is  with  us,  there  stand  his  enemies 
»nd  ours.  Here  is  your  king.  Upon 
them  1  and  if  you  lose  your  cornets,  rally 
to  my  white  plume.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  road  to  victory  and  honour.'  During 
some  part  of  the  morning  one  of  liis 
officers  remarked  to  him  that  he  had 
provided  no  place  of  retreat,  but  Henry 
replied  :  '  There  is  no  other  retreat  than 
the  field  of  battle.' 

^Before  commencing  the  engagement, 
the  King  performed  one  of  those  generous 
and  honourable  acts,  so  well  calculated  to 
win  all  hearts,  and  carry  the  love  of  his 
people  along  with  him.  It  would  seem 
that  Schomberg,  who  commanded  the 
Germans  in  his  service,  had  previously 
demanded  the  pay  of  his  troops,  which 
was  long  in  arrear,  and  that  Henry  liad 
replied  sharply  :  *  Ko  brave  man  ever 
asked  for  money  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.' 
At  this  moment  of  peril  the  King's  heart 
smote  him  for  what  he  had  said  ;  and  ap- 
proaching the  old  officer,  he  spoke  thus  : 
'Monsieur  de  Schomberg,  I  have  injured 
you.  This  day  may  be  the  last  of  my 
life,  and  I  would  not  take  away  the 
lionour  of  any  gentleman.  I  know  your 
ralour  and  your  merit,  and  I  beseech  yon 
to  pardon  and  embrace  me.' 

***Sire,'    answered    Schomberg,   'you 

f    wounded  mc  the  other  day  it  is  true,  but 

to-day  you  kill  me  ;  for  the  honour  you 

do  me  will  force    mc  to   die  for  your 

service.' 

I*  It  is  probable  that  immediately  after 
this  incident  a  movement  in  advance, 
mentioned  by  the  king  in  all  his  despatches, 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  royal  army, 
for,  till  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
the  forces  of  the  League  were  at  such 
a  distance,  that  it  was  possible  for 
Mayenne  to  avoid  a  battle.  The  King  still 
apparently  imagined  that  such  might  be 
his  adversary's  intention,  for  he  says  in 
his  circular  letter  respecting  the  great 
rictoryof  Ivry,  that  the  enemy's  troops 
liavlng  appeared  still  farther  off  than  they 


had  been  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  re- 
solved to  approach  so  close   that   they 
must  of  necessity  fight  ;  and  having,  iu 
consequence,  gone  to  seek  them  even  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  planted  them- 
selves, '  from  which  they  never  advanced 
but  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  come  to 
the  charge,'  the  battle  took  place.  Judg- 
ing from  this  adherence  to  his  position, 
and  from  the  stillness  of  his  skirmitihers, 
that  Mayenne  was  determined  not  to  com- 
mence the  engagement,  Henry  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  an  error  which  the  Duke  had 
committed  in  the  choice  of  his  ground, 
and  which  exposed  bis  cavalry,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  a  slope.    He  accordingly 
ordered  his  artillei7  to  open  a  fire  upon 
the  adverse  squadrons,  which  waa  exe- 
cuted by   M.  de  la  Guiche  with   great 
precision    and    effect,   nine    discharges 
taking  place  before  the  Leaguers  could 
fire  a  gun.    Nearly    at  the  same  time, 
news    was   brought  that    Monsieur    de 
Humicres,  Mouy,and  about  three  hundred 
horse,  were  hurrying  up  to  join  the  King, 
and  were    barely  a  mile   distant ;    but 
Henry  would  not  delay  the  engagement. 
"The  battle  was  now  begun  by  the  light 
horse  advancing    on    the    part    of  the 
League,  followed  by  a  heavy   body  of 
lanzknechts ;  but  they  were  met  iu  full 
career  by  Marshal  D'Aumont,  at  the  head 
of  about  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  edge  of 
the    wood,  called    La   Haye  des  pris, 
vrhere  D'Aumont,  according  to  the  com- 
mands he  had  previously  received  fh>m 
Henry,  halted  his  small  force,  and  re- 
turned in  good  order.    Whihe  this  wa^ 
taking  place  on  the  left  of  the  King's 
army,  a  body  of  reiters  from  the  enemy's 
right,  advanced  against  the  light  horse  of 
Givri  and  the  Grand  Prior,  but  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  bavins  made  their  cliargo 
and  fired  their  pistols,  retired,  as  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  German  troopers, 
to  form  behind  the  men-at-arms.    The 
Royalist  light  horse,  however,  had  been 
thrown  into  some  disorder  by  this  attack, 
and  were  immediately  after  assailed  by  a 
squadron  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of 
Walloons  and  Flemings,  who,  with  their 
long  lances,  bade  fair  to  overthrow  Givri 
and  the  Grand  Prior,  when  the  Baron  do 
Biron,  by  a  well- timed  charge  in  flank, 
broke  through  their  ranks,  receiving  two 
wounds  in  his   advance.      Montpensier 
now    moved   forward  to  encounter  the 
same  corps  in  front,  and  after  having  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  succeeded  iu  re- 
storing the  advantage  to  the  Royalists  in 
that  part  of  the  field.      Before  this  was 
accomplished,  Mayenne,  with  the  great 
bulk  of  his  cavalrv,  advanced  against  the 
King  himself.     He  was  aecompanied  by 
Count  Egmont,  the  Duke  of  Nemonrsi 
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and  the  Chevalier  D*Aumale,  and  had  on 
his  left  a  body  of  five  hundred  carabineers, 
on  horseback,  all  picked  men,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  who,  galloping  forward  till 
they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  Henry's 
division,  poured  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
it,  and  then  gave  place  to  the  meu-at- 
arms.  At  that  moment,  however,  the 
King  spurred  on  his  horse  two  lengths 
before  any  of  his  troops,  and,  followed  by 
his  whole  squadron,  *  plunged,'  to  use"  the 
words  of  Aubign(?,  *  into  the  forest  of 
lances,'  which  lay  before  him.  Even  that 
bitter  satirist  cannot  avoid  giving  way  to 
some  enthusiasm  in  describing  the  charge 
of  his  royal  master.  *  By  the  first  strokes,' 
he  says,  'appeared  what  quality  can 
effect  against  quantity.'  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  struggle  was  fieroe, 
and  the  small  squadron  of  the  King  was  lost 
to  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the 
dense  cloud  of  Mayenne*s  cavalry. 

"  At  length  the  Leaguers  were  seen  to 
waver ;  some  fled,  others  followed,  and  in 
an  instant  after,all  was  rout  and  confhsion 
amongst    the    immense  body    of  horse, 
which  a  few  minutes  before  had  moved  up 
so  gallantly  to  the  assault.      But  as  the 
enemy  fled  from  before  him,  Henry  was 
.  exposed  to  a  new  danger,  and  found  that 
the   battle  was    not  yet   won.     As  he 
issued  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  flying 
masses  of    Mayenne's  horse,  with    but 
twelve  or  fifteen  companions  at  his  side^ 
and  exactly  between  the  two  regiments 
of  adverse  Swiss,  three  troops  of  Walloons, 
who  as  yet  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the 
battle,  appeared  ready  to  charge  his  little 
band.     D'Aumont,   however,  with    the 
Crrand  Prjor,  Tremonille,  and  the  gallant 
Givri,  advanced  to  his  deliverance,  and 
this  fresh  body  of  cavalry  was  routed  in 
a  moment.    In  the  heat  of  the  mh\€e 
Henry's  standard-bearer  was  killed,  and 
one  of  his  pages,  who  bore  in  his  easqne 
a  white  plume  similar  to  that  of  the  King, 
fell  beside  him.     A  report  had  spread  ii^- 
stantly  that  the  King  was  slain,  aad  • 
momentary  panic  had  seized  the  persons 
round  the  spot  where  he  was  supposed  to 
hare  fallen.    But  when  he  rei^peared 
from  amidst  the  dense  crowd  of  enemies^ 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  a  loud  shout 
of '  Vive  le  Roi !'  burst  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Royalists,  and  added  speed  to  the 
fiight  of  the  enemy.    Marshal  Biron,who 
had  remained  immoveable,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  fight,  and  ready  to  aet 
wherever  a  great  necessity  presented  it- 
self, now  joined  the    monarch,  sayings 
*  This  day,  sire,  you  hare  performed  tho 
part  of  Marshal  Biron,  and  Marshal  Biron 
that  of  the  King.' 

"  *  Let  us  praise  God,  Marshal,'  an- 
swered Henry,  *  for  the  victory  is  his.'  '* 

Ilcim's   generons    temper,    and, 
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withal,  tarn  for  fan  and  drollery,  fa 
well  depicted  in  the  accoant  of  his 
forgiveness  of  Mayenne,  the  ablest  of 
his  opponents — 


^  In  the  meantime,  negotiations  went 
on  for  tho  reeoncUiatton  of  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  with  his  sovereign.     His'  de- 
mands were  greater,  perhaps,  than  were 
justified  by  his  position  ;  but  Gabrielled' 
Estrtfes,  who  was  now  with  the  monarchy 
exerted  all  her  influence  to  render  him 
favourable  to  the  Duke,  and  Heni^  con- 
sented, at  length,  to  a  treaty,  by  which  il 
was  declared,  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Henry  II L,  that,  all  things  weighed,  and 
the  evidence  examined,  it  appeared  to  tho 
King,  that  the  Princes  and  the  Princesses 
of  the  League  had  taken  no  part  in  that 
crime.  The  Parliaments  of  the  realm  were 
consequently  forbidden  to  proceed  against 
them.    Three  places  were  given  to  tho 
Duke  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  aa 
security  for  six  years,  the  King  burthenod 
himself  with  the  debts  f^hich  Mayenne 
had  contracted  during  the  war^  and  a 
term  of  six  weeks  was  granted  to  the  other 
Leaguers,  who  were  still  in  arms,  to  giro 
in  tlieir  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  peace.. 
"  This  having  been  settled,  and  Max- 
enne  feelhig  deeply  the  clemency  of  the 
monarch, who  liad  thns,in  fact,  loaded  hiiqi 
with  favours,  when  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  disgrace  and  punishinent,  set  oift 
to  make  his  submission  in  person  to  tfa^ 
King,  who  was  then  at  Monceauz  witb 
the  fair  Crabriello;     When  he  arrived^ 
Henry  was  in  the  beautiful  park  of  tha;t 
place,  attended  only  by  Sully,  and  on  hi|» 
approach  the  monarch  advanced  to  meet 
him.    Mayenne  knelt  before  the  King;, 
and  embraced  his  Imees,  assuring  himor 
his  fidelity  for  the  ftitnre,  and.  thanking 
him  for  having  deliTored  him  ^  from  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spaniard^  and  the  onn- 
niog  of  the  Italians.'     The  King  then 
hastened  to  raise  him,  and  embraced  him 
three  times  with  the  utmost  cordiality^ 
after  which,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
changing  the  subject,  he  led  him  thron|^ 
the  park,  pointing  out  tho  changes  and 
improvements  he  intended  to  make.   Tbft 
King  walked  with  hie  nsnal  rapid  paee  ; 
Mayenne,  who  had  become  ezcessivelj 
fat,  and  was  troubled  both  with  gout  and 
soiatioa.  followed  with  difficulty,  panting^ 
limping,  and  growing  red  in  the  Ikee. 
With  good-humoured  malice,  Henry  ooor 
tinned    this    exereise   for    some  time, 
whispering  to  Snlly,Uf  I  walk  this  gres* 
body  much  longer,  I  shall  avenge  mysetf 
without  much  tronbloj;'  and  then,  toning 
to  Mayenne,  he  added,  ^Tell  the  tmth, 
cousin,  do  I  not  go  iomewhat  faat  fimr 
yon !  *     The  Dnke  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  expire. 
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**'  There  is  my  hand,'  replied  the  King, 
embracing  him  again  ;  '  take  it,  for  on 
my  life  this  is  all  the  Teogeance  that  I 
shall  ever  seek.' " 

A  most  imperfect  idea  of  Henry's 
character,  however,  would  be  formed, 
if  his  gallantry  in  action,  conduct  in 
war,  and  generosity  in  victory  alone 
are  taken  into  view.  His  pacific  ad- 
ministration, and  plans  of  social  im- 
provement, are  also  worthy  of  the 
very  highest  admiration ;  and  his  pre- 
mature death  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  be 
lamented,  because  it  prevented  so 
many  of  them  from  being  carried  into 
full  cflbct.  They  ai*e  thus  sketched 
by  Mr  James  on  the  authority  of 
Sully,  the  King's  prime  minister: — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  precise 
notion  of  Henry's  ultimate  Tiews  ;  and 
the  want  of  full  information  has  induced 
many  writers  to  disbelieve  the  fact  of 
his  having  entertained  any  of  the  definite 
and  extensive  schemes  attributed  to  him 
by  contemporaries;  but  the  concurring 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
leads  me  to  believe,  that  a  favourite  pro- 
ject, of  a  comprehensive   and  extraor- 
dinary character,  occupied  many  of  his 
thoughts  from  the  moment  that  he  felt 
himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France.    Sully  seems  to  think  that  the 
soheme  was  perfectly  practicable ;    but 
whether  the  object  was  limited,  as  some 
have  asserted,  to  reducing  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  or  whether  it  ex- 
tended to  the  partition  of  Europe  into 
fifteen    great    monarchies,   and    to    the 
establishment  of  a  '  Christian  Republic,' 
(by  means  of  a  general  council,  repre- 
senting those   powers,  and  sitting  per- 
manently,)   as    others    affirm — whether 
the  one  design  was  a  fixed  and  clearly 
defined  resolution,  and  the  other  merely 
a  brilliant  but  evanescent  fancy,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  in  these  days  to  ascer- 
tain.    Certain    it    is,   that    Henry   de- 
manded from  his  minister  Sully  various 
written  schemes  and  statements,  as  steps 
to  the  execution  of  some  very  great  and 
difficult  design,  which  would  require  the 
whole  resources  of  France  to  be  eco- 
nomised for  many  years  ;  and,  from  the 
plans  thus  formed,  issued  a  number  of 
most  beneficial  projects,  few  of  which, 
unhappily   for    posterity,  were    carried 
into  effect.    In  the  joint  labours  of  the 
King  and  his  minister,  new  objects,  new 
regulations,  presented  themselves  every 
hour  ;  memorial  brought  forth  memorial ; 
one  scheme  branched  out  into  half  a 
dozen   others  ;    institutions   were    con- 
ceived ;   laws  were  drawn  np  ;   and  a 
completely  new  organisation  of  society, 
founded  on  notions  of  transcendent  ex- 
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cellence,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  appeared  as  visions  to  the  eyes  of 
the  monarcli  and  his  friend. 

"  To  afford  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
and  also  of  the  visionary  character  of 
these  designs,  I  will  give,  in  a  somewhat 
abbreviated  form,  part  of  the  account 
furnished  by  Sully  himself,  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  a  cabinet  to  be  prepared  for  the 
King  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Louvre, 
which  were    to   comprise,  arranged   in 
drawers  and  cases,  all  the  memoirs  and 
reports  about  to  be    collected.     .'The 
labour  required  was  immense.    To  ob- 
tain a  notion  of  it,  without  repetitions, 
let  one  imagine  every  thing  connected, 
immediately  or  remotely  with  the  finances, 
with  war,  with  the  artillery,  with  the 
navy,  commerce  and    police,  with  the 
coinage,  with  the  mines,  and,  in  a  word, 
with  every  part  of  government,  interior 
and  exterior,  ecclesiastic,  civil,  political, 
and  domestic.     Every  one  of  all  these 
parts  had  its  separate  place  in  this  state 
cabinet,  so  that  all  the  documents  con- 
cerning it  would  be  found  ready  to  the 
hand  at  a  glance,  in  whatever  quantity 
they  might  be.   On  the  side  appropriated 
to  the  finances,  were  seen  the  collection 
of  different  regulations,  records  of  financial 
operations,  changes  made  or  to  be  made, 
the  sums  to  receive  or  to  be  paid,  and  an 
almost  innumerable  mass  of  statements, 
memorials,  totals,  and  summaries,  more  or 
less  abridged. 

***  In  regard  to  military  matters,  besides 
the  accounts,  details,  and  memorials, 
marking  the  actual  state  of  things,  there 
would  have  been  found  the  edicts  and 
state  papers,  works  upon  tactics,  plans, 
maps,  and  charts  of  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Large  copies  of  these 
maps,  mixed  with  various  pieces  of  paint- 
ing, were  to  be  placed  in  the  great  gal» 
lery.  The  idea  also  was  entertained  of 
appropriating  one  of  the  large  halls  below, 
with  the  floor  above,  to  the  parposes  of  a 
museum  of  models  and  specimens  of  all 
the  most  curious  machines  destined  to  be 
need  in  war,  the  arts,  and  difllsrent 
trades,  and  in  all  sorts  of  exercises,  noble, 
liberal,  or  mechanical,  in  order  that  thoee 
who  songht  perfection  might  come  and 
without  trouble  instruct  themselves  in  this 
silent  school.  The  lower  story  would 
have  served  for  the  heavier  things,  and  the 
higher  for  the  lighter.  An  exact  inven- 
tory of  both  was  to  have  been  amongst 
the  documents  of  the  cabinet  of  which  I 
am  speaking. 

"'  Lists  of  all  the  benefices  of  the  king- 
dom, with  their  denomination  and  jost 
appreciation,  reports  of  the  whole  ocole** 
siastical  body,  seenlar  and  regular,  from 
the  highest  prelate  Uk  the  lowest  olerk, 
with  the  distinotion  of  native  and 
foreigner,  and  of  both  religions,  would 


__, „ e  loMt  oorioua 

I  of  tlioae  nferring  t«  tbe  eccle- 

is  labour  waaltiemodet- of  tnothet 
g  tho  polise,  by  whioh  the  king 
wnnlil  nkfe  bctn  ubla  to  sea,  to  an  indi- 
Tidiui,  ibe  Di]iiib«r  of  tlio  Dobiiitf  of  tho 
wbole  riftliD,  iliiided  Into  olwaeB,  &nd 
epeoifled  b;  the  diff«raaco  of  titles,  cilMe«, 
Itc. ;  nn  id»a  tlia  more  igree&bfe  to  the 
Eingi  oa  be  had  been  ineditillui;  for  a 
long  time  the  plan  of  a  oe*  order  nf 
knighttiood,  togrthsr  with  that  of  an 
nculemj,  a  college,  and  a  ro;al  hospital, 
ileatiried  fur  the  nobJIitf  alone,  without 
thiK  lusfiil  uDd  honouraible  inBtllullon 
being  ohargeabla  la  the  pnblie  or  buT- 
densomo  to  the  Gnancea.  It  iru  pro- 
[lased  at  the  aame  time  to  furin  a  (^atup 
or  penaanent  oorps  at  bIk  thuuaniid 
intkntr;,  a  thoDBand  borae,  and  six  pieoes 
of  arlillerjr,  complelelj  equipped.  TwbIto 
ahipa  and  twelve  galleys  kept  in  good 
order,  carreaponded  in  the  na*sl  depiui- 
meot  to  tliia  uew  militir;  estabitshmeat. 


<  "  Certain  itis  that  Henry'amindwaaStl- 

<  ed  nitligloooiy  aulloipatioaa  vrhloh  neither 
botiaeoa  nor  pleaaaro  eould  bnalili;  for 
the  momeut  be  vat  nnoceopicd  dark  and 
bitter   medilationa  fell  upon  him,  ft'om 

'  wbioh  he  fuund  it  ioipoesibte  to   rouae 

I  bimseif.    InlimationB  oF  floming  danger, 

j  too,  were  froquent ;  acoDrierfMin  Fninoe 

I  carrioil  news  of  bii  deatb  to  Germany 

eight  dayi  before  it  happened.    On  the 
I  oltoT,  at  Montargu,  nas  found  a  paper, 

I  aunoanting  that  in  a  h<r  daya  be  would 

I    -      petiah  by  the  hand  of  an  aeaualn.  Public 
'  piayan  were  offered  up  in  aoine  parte  of 

the  Spauiah  territory  for  the  suecesa  of  a 
graat    enterpriae   to   be  carried    on    in 
I  France;  and  many  framings  were  given 

'  to  Henry  himaelf     The  monarch,  botr- 

orer,  would  pay  no  attention  to  them,  not- 
witbstuidlng  the  preaentimenl  with  wbioh 
he  binaelf  wae  filled;  and  it  i»  said  that 
wban,  on  the  day  of  his  deatb,  hi*  turn, 
tbe  Duke  of  Vendoms,  came  to  loll  him 
that  La  Broaue,  the  aatrologer,  had  pre- 
dicted tlial  great  danger  menaeed  him 
'  tliat  day,Haary  merely  Uugbed,  aayiug, 

'  *  Ln  Broiue  ia  an  old  fox  who  wish«s  to 

have  your  money,  and  yen  a  young  fool 
to  believe  him.  Ourdaysare  oonatedbe- 
fore  God.'  Perbapa  more  attention  might 
often  have  been  paid  to  aalrologors  by 
great  men  if  they  had  reeolUcisd  that 


If 


from  other  wurcee  than  the  stara,  uid 
that  inuny  of  those  persona  looked  upon 
"  ~  ~  a  part  of  theic  tnd«  (o  obtain  intel- 
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ligenee  of  ineditsteil  doalpta 
their  pretended  ^eienee. 

"  The  foronalcon  of  the  Qneen  , 
olTwithaat  any  a«oideul ;  and  her 
munioua  entrance  intii    Paris  wan 
pointed  for  the    16th  of  the  montl 
troops  of  the  erown  wrre  already  . 
bled  on  the  frontier,  fifty  pieces  of 
lery  bad  been  sent  on  (         '     ' 
of  the  King,  and  he  wa 
diately  after  Ibr  approaching  pageant,  in 
order  to  put  himself  al  the  head  of  his 
troops  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Spain 
and   the  Low  Coontriea  remained  ta 
state  of  tbe  most  perfect  tranqnlUity  ; 
preparatione  for  reaistanoD  were  eeeili 
movement  was  made  to   turn  awaf 
coming  storm.    This  ia  tbe  only  eirt" 
stance  which  could  throw  tbe  atig) 
Buspioion  on  the  Anbduke  of  tikEiig 
part  in  the  erime  about  (u  be  perjietratei). 
On  tbe  Utb  ofMay  tlio  King  showed  him- 
self restless  and  uuassy,  but  nevertbelMi 
be  went,  •■  usual,  to  hear  i 
choroh  of  the  PouiUana.  and 
aafety  to  the  palace.    The  QoMa,  fl 
ened  by  tbe  prtdiotlona  of  the  astrali 
besought  him  not  to  go  out  any  mori 
day.    Henry  laaghod  at  her  ffears, 
still  ahowed    hiosetf  gloomy   and 
quieted,  walked  in  an  agitaled  b 
into  the  gardens  of  the  ruileries. 
more  than  once  of  death  :  and  when 
aompicrra  repreaanted  to  him  the  immenw 
proaperity  to  which  be  bad  attained,  and 
asked  him  what  he  could  dcire  more,  bo 
replied,  with  a  deep  sigb, '  My  friend,  all 
this  must  be  quilted.' 

"  He  twice  cast  himself  upon  hia  bed  ta 
seek  sleep,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
o'ckiek  demanded  Ills  Daaeh,lo 
the  arsenal,  in  order  to  confer 
who  waa  unwell.  A»  soon  as  I 
waa  ready,  he  deacuuded  to  Ihi 
entered  the  vehicle,  accompanied  by 
Dukea  of  Epirnon  and  Montbn-ion, 
Roquelaure,  Lavardin,  and  La  ivnrr 
giving  sorae  order*  to  Vitry,  captain  of 
the  gnard,berarcheset  ont.  He  wu  li>l' 
lowed  by  a  email  troop  of  gentlemen  on 
boraebiiek,  aud  the  carriage  was  sar- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  mnning  footmen. 
"The  large  ooachEaof  that  day  could  bo 
entirely  closed  by  a  sort  of  door,  or  bLiod, 
which  let  down  from  the  top  :  but  the 
day  being  hot,  and  Menry  wishingto  see 
tbe  preparations  which  were  going  on  Air 
tbe  Queen'a  public  «nCry,tbe  carriage  waa 
left  open  on  both  sides,  B.nd  be  himaelf  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  people. 
Passing  down  tbe  Rue  St  Honori!,  the 
royal  party  turned  into  the  Rue  de  la 
Foronnerie,  in  itself  narrow.and  still  (hr- 
ther  straitened  by  a  number  of  small 
ibap«,  built  ftgaiuatthe  wall  of  the  oems- 
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tery  of  the  Innocents,  which  Henry,  some 
time  before,  had  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down.  At  the  moment  the  carriage 
entered  the  street,  a  cart,  loaded  with 
barrels  of  wine,  was  on  the  right  side,  and 
another,  filled  with  hay,  upon  the  left,  so 
that  the  coachman  was  obliged  to  stop, 
while  the  footmen  ran  round  by  the 
cemetery  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

"  At  that  moment  a  man,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  from  the  Louvre,  put 
one  foot  upon  the  front  wheel,  the  other 
upon  a  stone  at  the  side,  and,  reaching 
into  the  carriage,  struck  the  King  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  a  knife.  Henry  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  *  1  am  wounded;'  but 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  with  him,  the  assassin  was  suf- 
fered to  repeat  the  blow,  which  now 
pierced  the  King  to  the  heart.  A  third 
blow  was  caught  in  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the 
attendants ;  and,  instead  of  throwing 
down  the  knife  and  flying,  the  man  who  had 
done  the  deed  stood  with  the  bloody  weapon 
in  his  hand,  and  calmly  allowed  himself 
to  be  seized  by  those  who  ran  up  at  the 
outcry  which  took  place.  The  guards 
would  have  instantly  put  him  to  death ; 
but  Epernon,  fortunately forhis  own  repu- 
tation, interfered,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
secured. 

"  In  the  meantime  Henry  uttered  not  a 
word,  and  the  report  forthwith  spread 
that  the  King  was  killed.  His  officers, 
however,  wisely  assured  the  people  that 
he  was  only  wounded,  and  called  loudly 
for  some  wine,  while  the  blinds  of  the 
carriage  were  let  down,  and  the  vehicle 
turned  towards  the  Louvre.  The  body 
was  immediately  removed  from  the  coach 
and  laid  upon  a  bed.  Surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians hurried  to  the  room;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Bassompierre,  who  was  pre- 
sent, that  Henry  breathed  one  sigh  after  he 
was  brought  in.  Life,  however,  was  pro- 
bably extinguished  at  once  by  the  second 
blow;  for  he  never  uttered  a  word  after  he 
received  it,but  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
Duke  of  Epernon,  with  the  blood  flowing 
from  his  mouth  as  well  as  from  the  wound. 

«  Thus  died  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beloved  Kings  of  France,  on  whom  con- 
temporaries bestowed  the  title  of  the 
Great,  but  who  was  known  to  his  people, 
and  is  ever  mentioned  in  history,  by  the 
name  of  Henri  Quatre,  a  term  connected 
in  the  mind  of  every  Frenchman  with  the 


ideas  of  goodness,  benevolence,  sincerity, 
and  courage.  After  having  to  fight  for 
his  throne  against  the  fierce  opposition  of 
fanaticism;  after  having  to  contend  with 
the. arms  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Romau 
Catholic  world ;  after  having  to  struggle 
with  the  hatred  of  a  great  part  of  his 
people,  excited  by  the  wild  declamations 
of  preachers  and  demagogues,  and  with 
the  coldness  and  indifi'erence  of  almost  all 
the  rest,  he  had  succeeded,  not  only  in  ob- 
taining the  crown  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  not  only  in  vanquishing  his  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  in  subduing  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  in  repulsing  his  foreign 
foes,  and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  his 
people,  but  in  gaining  their  devoted  love> 
the  esteem  of  all  his  allies,  and  the  reve^ 
rencc  even  of  those  opposed  to  him.' 


» 


The  extracts  we  have  now  given, 
will  convey  to  our  readers  a  fair 
idea  of  this  very  interesting  and 
valuable  work.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  their  attention  :  when  once 
in  their  hands,  it  will  speak  for  itself. 
Several  emendations,  some  in  the 
composition,  others  in  the  construction, 
will,  doubtless,  in  another  edition, 
suggest  themselves  to  the  judgment 
and  good  taste  of  the  author.  There 
are  no  arguments  to  chapters,  no 
index,  and  no  table  of  contents. 
These,  in  a  work  of  history,  are  indis- 
pensable, and  should  be  added  forth- 
with. A  novelist  who  brings  five  or 
six  characters  on  the  stage,  can  afford 
to  let  them  explain  their  own  story ; 
but  a  historian,  who  is  involved  in  the 
transactions  of  five  or  six  hundred,  has 
need  of  every  mechanical  aid  which 
industry  can  furnish,  to  enable  his 
readers  to  follow  the  complicated  thread 
of  events,  or  tiun  to  them  again,  when 
required  on  reference.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  also,  that  ^Ir  James  would 
intersperse  his  spirited  narrative, 
especially  in  the  scenes  of  memorable 
events,  with  a  few  of  those  beautiful 
descriptions  of  Nature  with  which 
his  novels  abound,  and  which  woidd 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a  work 
on  French  history,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  and 
scenery  of  the  places  where  his  sto.iy 
is  laid. 
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cfrom  llila  alliance,  but  nii 

iTicrcBscil  chance  of  iini>»nlnl  ci-liicwm 
Is  not  likclv  to  be  one  nf  thpm. 

When  Anderson  writes  Jhr  ehild- 
kooi]  or  of  childhood,  fau  b  sln^larly 
felicitcins  —  randful,  tender,  anil  true 
to  nature.  This  alone  wore  snfBciunt 
to  scponttu  him  ttom  tbo  crowd  of 
conmon  writere.  For  tins  rest  (if  liia 
woTha,  if  yoD  will  look  ul  tlicm  kludl^, 
md  with  "a  Memllj-  scrutiny,  yoo  will 
Rnd  mnny  a  natural  sentiment  vivirtly 
nficcted.  But  traces  of  the  liightr 
operotionfl  of  the  intellect,  of  deep  or 
snbtle  thonght,  of  annlytic  power,  of 
ratiocination  of  any  kiiid,  there  is 
abM^nluly  none.  If,  therefore,  bis  iu- 
JDdlcions  aduiirei's  should  iusiat,  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  origin  or 
culture,  ou  extolling  his  writings  an 
wortu  snlimiitcd,  without  apology  or 
cxcnse,  to  the  mature  jnd^ent  and 
formed  taitl«— they  can  only  peril  Uie 

autatlon  they  eeek  to  magnify. 
■y  will  expose  to  ridicule  nnil  con- 
tempt one  who,  if  yon  allow  him  fl 
placp  apart  by  himself,  becomes  a 
subject  of  kinifly  and  cnrJoua  regard. 
If  tbey  iosUt  upon  his  introducljon, 
unprotected  by  the  peculiar  circiim- 
atances  which  environ  him  —  we  do 
not  say  amongst  the  literary  niHcnHtua 
flf  his'  time,  hnt  aven  in  the  broad 
host  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  ws 
lose  sight  of  him,  or  we  follow  him 
irlUi  something  very  much  like  a  Bmlle 
of  derision. 

We  remember  being  tokl  of  a  dox- 
teroua  stratagem,  by  which  a  lady 
cured  her  son  of  what  she  deemed  an 
nnwoTthy  passion  for  a  msUG  bt'ftiity. 
We  tall  the  story— for  it  may  not  only 
alfortl  us  an  llliiatrntion,  but  a  hint 
fllxo  toother  pciple.xcd  mammas^  who 
may  Hnd  thpm»dvc>"  in  ihi-  like  pre- 
dicament. SIv  li'vi  'Tr'Tivl,  iiiid  of 
COUTHC  iH  Viii ■   I"-  ■■'LHi-(lown 

admiration  ■  ■    ■  iii-     She 

wa«  ago'M'  ■  :    M  iimiea 

throne!      .\].i..u.  mIi    ■,■., '.-hig  iu 

his  matrimiiiiiiil  pmji-ci,  she  now  ]iro- 
TeHseil  her  willmgnetis  to  receive  his 
brido-elect.  Accordingly,  she  »aot  her 
awn  milliner — mantoa-maker — what 
yon  will, — to  array  her  in  the  complete 
I  uiletto  of  a  lady  of  Rishlon.  The 
I'Uilshiug damsel  appeared  in  the  most 


absaiH atttn,  aid  took  herli 
the  maternal  drawing-rtNim,  nminigiil 
the  sister*  of  thn  enraptured  lurer. 
AI.1H  I  enrnptun'd  no  mons !  Th8 
mnic  beauty,  where  conid  it  hara 
Hown  ?  The  belle  of  the  vlllaav  was 
transformed  Into  a  vory  awlcwat* 
yonng  lady.  Goddess;  —  siir  *fl.^  n 
simpleton.     Become  n  Hi-  ''  - 

could  nnt  sit  upuna  <'1i^>'i 
was    broken.      The    ii|': 
need  hardly  make,     'l"" 
certain  ancultivated  mcti  ..>  .:^;.■....  -^ 
whom  it  Is  pOMlblo  ta  pnu.'tiM  a  like 
malicious  Hndnnsx. 

Wa  would  rather  preface  our  notlC4 
of  the  Uft  and  worts  of  Andereen.hj^ 
a  motto  taken  from  our  own  couit^^ 
man  Blahe,  arti«l  and  poet,  and  o-fl 
of  aomewhnt  kindred  ni " 

"  Tiplng  dawn  tb*  T»llfTi  wild) 
Piping  iimgt  o!  plouut  gl*^ 
On  a  elaiul  I  m>«  t,  ohUd, 

And  lig  ttughing  uld  to  m*- 

*  Plpg  ■  MDg  Bbout  a  Iviili  i' 
80  I  piped  wilh  iiiBn7  duHi. 

'  Piper,  pipe  IJml  tang  agiin !— ' 
80  I  pip«d — bi!  wop 


80  I  w  _ 

Whita  liB  irnpl  willi  jo)'  lo 
■  Pi|MT,  lie  this  dawn  wul  u»-iY 

In  •  lunk  tb*l  ail  maj  mi 
Th«a  h«  Tnniiiho]  from  mj  ri| 

And  I  plosknd  a  liollmt 
And  I  nulls  \  run!  pen. 

And  I  iliuDrd  ibc  wutar  cl 
Aiid  I  wwle  my  Upp?  "O 

EscijplillJ  msj  joyto  hear." 

Snch  was  tlio  form  nndcrwliW. 
Towo  may  be  said  to  hare  visitK^flL 
ineipired  Andersen.  He  ought  tohCT_ 
been  usclusivoly  tlio  jioet  of  children 
and  ofchildhood",  lie  ought  ncvertft 
have  seen,  or  dreamed,  of  au  ApoUo 
six  feet  high,  tooklnc  sublime,  and 
Bending  forth  dreadftfl  arrows  from 
the  far-reMmniUug  bow ;  he  shonlQ 
have  looked  only  to  tiiat  "  cliilU  npon 
the  cloud."  or  rather,  he  should  have 
seen  his  little  mnse  as  she  walks  upon 
the  earth— wc  hnvo  her  in  Galng- 
liorongh's  pIctnrL — with  her  tattered 


•  See  Allan  Cnnningham'^  i,i«»  1/  ihi  Paiattrt  nml  >^iru!fl<r 
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petticoat,  aiad  her  bare  feet,  and  her 
broken  pitcher,  but  looking  withal  with 
each  a  sweet  sad  contentedness  upon 
the  world,  that  surely,  one  thinks, 
she  must  have  filled  that  pitcher  and 
drawn  the  water  which  she  carries — 
without,  however,  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter  —  from  the  very  well 
where  Truth  lies  hidden. 

We  should  like  to  quote  at  once, 
before  proceeding  further,  one  of  An- 
dersen's tales  for  children.  We  will 
venture  upon  an  extract.  It  will  at 
all  events  be  new  to  our  readers,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  interest  them 
in  the  history  of  its  author  than  any 
quotation  we  could  make  from  his 
more  ambitious  works.  Besides,  the 
story  we  select  will  somewhat  fore- 
shadow the  real  histoiy  which  follows. 

A  highly  respectable  matronly 
duck  introduces  into  the  poultry-yard 
a  brood  which  she  has  just  hatched. 
She  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble  ^vith 
one  Qgfi^j  mucli  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  which  after  all  produced  a  veiy 
**ugly  duck,"  who  gives  the  name, 
and  is  the  hero  of  the  story. 

"*  So,  we  are  to  have  this  tribe,  too  ! " 
said  the  other  ducks, 'as  if. there  were 
not  enough  of  us  already  !  And  only  look 
how  ugly  one  is  I  we  won*t  suffer  that 
one  here.'  And  immediately  a  duck 
flewat  it,  and  bit  it  in  tlie  neck. 

*^ '  Let  it  alone,'  said  the  mother  ;  '  it 
does  no  one  any  harm.* 

"  *  Yes,  but  it  is  so  large  and  strange 
looking,  and  therefore  it  must  be  teased.' 

** '  These  are  fine  children  that  the 
mother  has  ! '  said  an  old  duck,  who  be- 
longed to  the  noblesse,  and  wore  a  red  rag 
round  its  leg.  *  AH  handsome,  except 
one  ;  it  has  not  turned  out  well.  I  wish 
she  could  change  it.' 

"  *  That  can't  be  done,  your  grace,' 
fiaid  the  mother  ; '  besides,  if  it  is  not  ex- 
actly pretty,  it  is  a  sweet  child,  and 
Bwiras  as  well  as  the  others,  even  a  little 
better.  I  think  in  growing  it  will  im- 
prove. It  was  long  in  the  egg,  and  that's 
the  reason  it  is  a  little  awkward.' 

"  ^  The  others  are  nice  little  things,' 


about  like  a  ship  under  full  sail,  wen 
straight  up  to  it,  gobbled,  and  got  quite 
red.  The  poor  little  duck  hardly  knew 
where  to  go,  or  where  to  stand,  it  was  so 
sorrowful  because  it  was  so  ugly,  and 
the  ridicule  of  the  whole  poultry-yard. 

*'  Thus  passed  the  first  day,  and  after- 
wards it  grew  worse  and  worse.  The 
poor  duck  was  hunted  about  by  every 
one  *;  its  brothers  and  sisters  were  crostf 
to  it,  and  always  said,  '  I  wish  the  cat 
would  get  you,  you  frightful  creature!' 
and  even  its  mother  said,  *  Would  you 
were  far  fVom  here!'  And  the  ducks  bit 
it,  and  the  hens  pecked  at  it,  and  the 
girl  that  fed  the  poultry  kicked  it  with 
her  foot.  So  it  ran  and  flew  over  the 
hedge. 

''  On  it  ran.  At  last  it  came  to  a  great 
inoor  where  wild-ducks  lived  ;  here  it 
lay  the  whole  night,  and  was  so  tired 
and  melancholy.  In  the  morning  up 
flew  the  wild-ducks,  and  saw  their  new 
comrade  ;  <  Who  are  you  1 '  asked  they  ; 
and  our  little  duck  turned  on  every  side, 
and  bowed  as  well  as  it  could.  'But 
you  are  tremendously  ugly  !'  said  the 
wild-ducks.  'However,  that  is  of  no 
consequence  to  us,  if  you  don't  marry 
into  our  family.'  The  poor  thing !  It 
certainly  never  thought  of  marrying  ;  it 
only  wanted  permission  to  lie  among  the 
reeds,  and  to  drink  the  water  of  the 
marsh. 

"  *  Bang  !  bang  !  *  was  heard  at  this 
moment,  and  several  wild-ducks  lay  dead 
amongst  the  reeds,  and  the  water  was  as 
red  as  blood.  There  was  a  great  shoot- 
ing excursion.  The  sportsmen  lay  all 
round  the  moor  ;  and  the  blue  smoke 
floated  like  a  cloud  through  the  dark 
trees,  and  sank  down  to  the  very  water  ; 
and  the  dogs  spattered  about  in  the 
marsh — splash  !  splash  !  reeds  and  rushes 
were  waving  on  all  sides  :  it  was  a  ter- 
rible fright  for  the  poor  duck. 

"  At  last  all  was  quiet ;  but  the  poor 
little  thing  did  not  yet  dare  to  lift  up  its 
head  ;  it  waited  many  hours  before  it 
looked  round,  and  then  hastened  away 
from  the  moor  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
ran  over  the  fields  and  meadows,  and 
there  was  such  a  wind  that  it  could  hardly 
get  along. 
"  Towards  evening,  the  duck  reached  a 


said  the  old  duck  :  '  now  make  yourself    little  hut.     Here  dwelt  an  old  woman 


quite  at  homo  here.' 

"And  so  they  did.  But  the  poor 
young  duck  that  had  come  last  out  of  the 
shell,  and  looked  so  ugly,  was  bitten,  and 
pecked,  and  teased  by  ducks  and  fowls. 
■'  It's  so  large  ! '  said  they  all ;  and  the 
turkey-cock,  that  had  spurs  on  when  he 
came  into  the  world,  and  therefore 
fancied    himself   an    emperor,    strutted 


with  her  tom-cat  and  her  hen ;  and  the 
cat  could  put  up  its  back  and  purr,  and 
the  hen  could  lay  eggs,  and  the  old 
woman  loved  them  both  as  her  very 
children.  For  certain  reasons  of  her  own, 
she  let  the  duck  in  to  live  with  them. 

"  Now  the  tom-cat  was  master  in  thq 
house,  and  the  hen  was  mistress  ;  and 
they  always  said,  *  We  and  the  world.' 
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That  tlic  duck  should  have  any  opinion 
ot*  its  own,  they  never  would  allow. 

"  *  Can  you  lay  egg3  ! '  asked  the  hen. 

"*No!» 

" '  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue.* 

"  Can  you  put  up  your  back  and  purr  ? ' 
f-uid  the  tom-cat. 

" '  No.' 

"*  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  have  no 
<»j)iuion  of  your  own,  where  sensible 
people  are  speaking.* 

"  And  the  duck  fat  in  the  corner,  and 
was  very  sad ;  when  suddenly  it  took  it 
into  its  head  to  think  of  the  fresh  air  and 
the  sunshine  ;  and  it  had  such  an  inordi- 
nate longing  to  swim  on  the  water, 
that  it  could  not  help  telling  the  hen  of 
it. 

'  "  *  What  next,  I  wonder !  *  said  the  hen, 
*  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  so  you  sit 
brooding  over  such  fancies.  Lay  eggs^ 
or  purr,  and  you'll  forget  them.* 

***But  it  is  so  delightful  to  swim  on 
the  water  !*  said  the  duck — *  so  delight- 
ful when  it  dashes  over  one's  head,  and 
one  dives  down  to  the  very  bottom.* 

" '  Well,  that  must  be  a  fine  pleasure  !* 
paid  the  hen.  *  You  are  crazy,  I  think. 
Ask  the  cat,  who  is  the  cleverest  man  I 
know,  if  he  would  like  to  swim  on  the 
water,  or  perhaps  to  dive,  to  say  nothing 
of  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old 
lady,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
cleverer  than  she  is  ;  do  you  think  that 
she  would  much  like  to  swim  on  the 
water,  and  for  the  water  to  dash  over  her 
head  ? ' 

"  *  You  don't  understand  me,*  said  the 
duck. 

"  *  Understand,  indeed  !  If  we  don't 
understand  you,  who  should  \  I  suppose 
you  won't  pretend  to  be  cleverer  than 
the  tom-cat,  or  our  mistress,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  myself?  Don't  behave  in  that  way, 
child  ;  but  be  thankful  for  all  the  kind- 
ness that  has  been  shown  you.  Have 
you  not  got  into  a  warm  room,  and  have 
you  not  the  society  of  persons  from  whom 
bomething  is  to  be  learnt  ?  But  you  are  a 
blockhead,  and  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to 
<lo  with  you.  You  may  believe  what  I 
Kay  ;  I  am  well  disposed  towards  you  ;  I 
tell  you  what  is  disagreeable,  and  it  is 
by  that  one  recognises  one's  true  friends.' 
" '  I  think  I  shall  go  into  the  wide 
world,'  said  the  duckling. 
"  *  Well  then,  go ! '  answered  the  hen. 
*^  And  so  the  duck  went.  It  swam  on 
the  water,  it  dived  down  ;  but  was  dis- 
regarded by  every  auimal  on  account  of 
its  ugliness. 

"  One  evening — the  sun  was  setting 
most  magnificently — there  came  a  whole 
flock  of  large  beautiful  birds  out  of  the 
bushes  ;  never  had  the  daok  seen  any 


thing  80  beautiful.  They  were  of  a  bril- 
liant white,  with  long  slender  necks : 
they  were  swans.  They  uttered  a  strange 
note,  spread  their  superb  long  wings,  and 
flew  away  from  the  cold  countries  (for 
the  winter  was  setting  in)  to  warmer 
lands  and  unfrozen  lakes.  They  mounted 
so  high,  so  very  high  !  The  little  ugly 
duck  felt  indescribably — it  turned  round 
iu  the  water  like  a  mill-wheel,  stretched 
out  its  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a 
cry  so  loud  and  strange  that  it  was  afraid 
even  of  itself.  Oh,  the  beautiful  birds  ! 
the  happy  birds  I  it  could  not  forget 
them  ;  and  when  it  could  see  them  no 
longer,  it  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  water ;  and  when  it  came  up  again 
it  was  quite  beside  itself. 

**  And  now  it  became  so  cold  !  But  it 
would  be  too  sad  to  relate  all  the  sufifer- 
ing  and  misery  which  the  duckling  had 
to  endure  through  the  hard  winter.  It 
lay  on  the  moor  in  the  rushes.  But 
when  the  sun  began  to  shine  again  moro 
warmly,  when  the  larks  sang,  and  the 
lovely  si)ring  was  come,  then,  all  at  once 
it  spread  out  its  wings,  and  rose  iu  the 
air.  They  made  a  rushing  noise  louder 
than  formerly,  and  bore  it  onwards  more 
vigorously  ;  and  before  it  was  well  aware 
of  it,  it  found  itself  in  a  garden,  where 
the  apple-trees  were  in  blossom,  and  where 
the  syringas  sent  forth  their  fragrance^ 
and  their  long  green  branches  hung  down 
in  the  clear  stream.  Just  then  three  beau- 
tiful white  swans  came  out  of  the  thicket. 
They  rustled  their  feathers,  and  swam 
on  the  water  so  lightly— oh !  so  very 
lightly  !  The  duckling  knew  the  superb 
creatures,  and  was  seized  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  sadness. 

"*  To  them  will  I  fly  !*  said  it,  *  to  the 
royal  birds.  Though  they  kill  me,  I 
must  fly  to  them  !*  And  it  flew  into  the 
water,  and  swam  to  the  magnificent  birds, 
that  looked  at,  and  with  rustling  plumes, 
sailed  towards  it. 

*'  *  Kill  me  !'  said  the  poor  creature,  and 
bowed  down  its  head  to  the  water,  and 
awaited  death.  But  what  did  it  see  in 
the  water !  It  saw  beneath  it  its  own 
likeness  ;  but  no  longer  that  of  an  awk- 
ward grayish  bird,  ugly  and  displeasing — 
it  was  the  figure  of  a  swan. 

**  It  is  of  no  consequence  being  bom  in 
a  farm-yard,  if  only  it  is  in  a  swan's  egg. 

"  The  large  swans  swam  beside  it,  and 
stroked  it  with  their  bills.  There  were 
little  children  running  about  in  the 
garden;  they  threw  bread  into  the 
water,  and  the  youngest  cried  out, 
'  There  is  a  new  one  ! '  And  the  other 
children  shonted  too  ;  *  Yes,  a  new  one 
is  come  ! ' — and  they  clapped  their  hands 
and  danced,  and  ran  to  tell  their  father 
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and  mother.  And  they  threw  bread  and 
cake  into  the  water ;  and  every  one  said, 
^  The  new  one  is  the  best !  so  young,  and 
so  beautifal  i ' 

^'Then  the  young  one  felt  quite 
ashamed,  and  hid  its  head  under  its 
wing ;  it  knew  not  what  to  do  :  it  was 
too  happy,  but  yet  not  proud — ^for  a  good 
heart  is  never  proud.  It  remembered 
how  it  had  been  persecuted  and  derided, 
and  now  it  heard  all  say  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  birds.  And  the  syringas 
bent  down  their  branches  to  it  in  the 
water,  and  the  sun  shone  so  lovely  and  so 
warm.  Then  it  shook  its  plumes,  the 
slender  neck  was  lifted  up,  and,  from  its 
▼ery  heart,  it  cried  rejoicingly  —  *  Never 
dreamed  I  of  such  happiness  when  I  was 
the  Uttle  ugly  duck!'" 

It  is  not  only  in  writing  for  chil- 
dren that  our  author  succeeds;  but 
whenever  childhood  crosses  his  path,  it 
calls  up  a  true  pathos,  and  the  play- 
ful tenderness  of   his  nature.     The 
commencement  of  his  serious  novels, 
where  he   treats  of  the  infancy  and 
boyhood  of  his  heroes,  is  always  inter- 
esting. Amongst  the  translated  works 
of  Andersen  is  one  entitled  "APic- 
ture-Book  without  Pictures."     The 
author  describes  himself  as  inhabiting 
a  solitaiy  garret  in  a  large  town, 
where  no  one    knew    him,   and    no 
fKendly  face  greeted  him.    One  even- 
ing, however,  he  stands  at  the  open 
casement,  and  suddenly  beholds  "  the 
face  of  an  old  friend — a  round,  kind 
face,  looking  down  on  him.    It  was 
the    moon  —  the    dear    old    moon  I 
with    the    same    unaltered    gleam, 
just  as  she  appeared  when,  through 
the   branches    of   the    willows,   she 
used  to  shine  upon  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  mossy  bank  beside  the  river." 
The  moon  becomes  very  sociable,  and 
breaks  that  long  silence  which  poets 
have  so  often  celebrated — breaks  it, 
we  mu.st  confess,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. '*  Sketch  what  I  relate  to  you," 
says  the  moon,  "  and  you  will  have  a 
pretty  picture-book."     And  accord- 
ingly, every  visit,  she  tells  him  "  of 
one   thing  or  another  that  she  has 
seen  during  the  past  night."     One 
would  think  that  such  a  sketch-book, 
or  album,  as  we  have  here,  might 
easily  have  been  put  together  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  so  sublime  a  per- 
sonage.     But  amongst  the  pictures 
that  are  presented  to  us,  two  or  three, 
where  the  moon  has  had  her  eye  upon 
children  in  their  sports  or  their  dis- 


tresses, took  hold  of  our  fancy.  Here 
Andersen  is  immediately  at  home. 
We  give  one  short  extract. 

''  It  was  but  yesternight  (said  the 
moon)  that  I  peeped  into  a  small  court- 
yard, enclosed  by  houses :  there  was  a 
hen  with  eleven  chickens.  A  pretty  little 
girl  was  skipping  about.  The  hen  chioked, 
and,  affrighted,  spread  out  her  wings  over 
her  little  ones.  Then  came  the  maiden's 
father,  and  chid  the  child ;  and  I  passed 
on,  without  thinking  more  of  it  at  the 
moment. 

'*  This  evening — but  a  few  minutes 
ago  —  I  again  peeped  into  the  same  yard. 
^1  was  silent ;  but  soon  the  little  maiden 
came.  She  crept  cautiously  to  the  hen- 
house, lifted  the  latch,  and  stole  gently  up 
to  the  hen  and  the  chickens.  The  hen 
chioked  aloud,  and  they  all  ran  fluttering 
about :  the  little  girl  ran  after  tliem.  I 
saw  it  plainly,  for  I  peeped  in  through  a 
chink  in  the  wall.  I  was  vexed  with  the 
naughty  child,  and  was  glad  that  the 
father  came  and  scolded  her  still  more 
than  yesterday,  and  seized  her  by  the 
arm.  She  bent  her  head  back;  big  tears 
stood  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  wept.  ^I 
wanted  to  go  in  and  kiss  the  hen,  and 
beg  her  to  forgive  me  for  yesterday. 
But  I  could  not  tell  it  you.'  And  Uie 
father  kissed  the  brow  of  the  innocent 
child  ;  and  I  kissed  her  eyes  and  her 
lips." 

Our  poet — we  caU  him  such,  though 
we  know  nothing  of  his  vei*ses,  for 
whatever  there  is  of  merit  in  his  writ- 
ings is  of  the  nature  of  poetry — our 
poet  of  childhood  and  of  poverty,  was 
bom  at  Odensc,  a  town  of  Fuuen,  one 
of  the  green,  beech-covered  islands  of 
Denmark.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
Scandinavian  hero,  or  demigod,  Odin; 
Tradition  says  he  lived  there.  The 
parents  of  Andersen  were  so  poor  that 
when  they  man-ied  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  bedstead, 
or  at  least  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  shift  by  constinicting  one  out  of 
the  wooden  tressels  which,  a  little 
time  before,  had  supported  the  coflin 
of  some  neighbouring  count  as  he  lay 
in  state.  It  still  retained  a  part  of  the 
black  cloth,  and  some  of  the  funeral 
ornaments  attached  to  it,  when  in  the 
year  1805  there  lay  upon  it,  not  in 
any  peculiar  state,  the  solitary  fruit 
of  their  marriage — the  little  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  He  was  a  cry- 
ing infant,  and  when  carried  to  the 
baptismal  font,  sorely  vexed  the  par- 
son with  his  outcries.     "  Your  young 


'  eM  Rt^mm  ttke  1  cut  T"  skld  Hw    hts  (714 ;  ojuS  H  wvs  vben  a  J 


rffvoreni]  olBdal.  He  taotlier  was 
liiin  at  lliig  refloction  ii]>oji  tier  ott- 
spring ;  but  8  jiropbtttic  sod-jmpa,  n'ho 
stood  b}%  CDnsulfMl  hvr  bv  Baying, 
"  tliat  the  louder  bu  cried  whun  r 
cliUtl,  all  iJiH  more  Utiiuitifully  would 
Jie  Blng  when  he  grew  older. " 

TboBa  wba  are  disposed  to  tntw  a 
bcrcdttary  dttsncnt  In  mcntAl  c)iiidiS- 
CBtions,  will  find  ui  tnstauce  U>  tbcJr 
pnroo9(i  iu  tbo  cose  of  Audcracn.    Ilia 

1;  MMher,  yn  are  luld,  was  iitiurly  ig:io- 
utof  boobs  and  of  iliG  world,  "but 
asMsed  ahcurt  fultof  lovol"  From 
_r  he  tntiy  bo  skid  to  bttm  derived  a 

'  ifaigulRr  frankness  aiul  amiabiUty  of 
disposition^a  fond,  open,  aSeutiotiatc 
temiier.  Tur  th«  tuori!  intdiwtiial 
aoalltiea,     by    which    this    tomiwT, 

,  uiroiigh  the  medlnm  of  anthor^ii{), 

un*  to  become  patent  to  the  workl,  be 
M  have  bc«D  indebted  to  his  father. 
B    jioor    and    haiJess    sliocmaker 

I  'tech  wiut  Ills  trade)  serais  to  have 
been  a  idugular  [wraon.  Tu  use  a 
fttTonrite  phraav  of  Napoli«>u,  "he 
h>d  niisMil  Ids  destiny."  His  pareutti 
had  bviin  coiinti?  people  o(  some  snb- 
Manoe,  but  misforttmo  fallit^  npon 
mtHfurtnne  had  fodncvd  thoni  in 
poverty.  Fiually,  the  father  liad 
become  iuaanu;  the  mother  had  1k»  11 
glad  to  obtain  a  menial  situation  in 
uc  very  aaylnm  where  her  biwbaDd  waa 
ceiiUned  ;  nad  there  wu  nothing  bettor 
to  In  done  for  the  son  than  to  uppren- 
tfo«  him  to  A  aliueniakcr.  Some  talk 
th«re  waa  nmonggt  the  neigbboiiRi  of 
rolshig  a  subacription  to  send  hlni  to 
the  grnmmnr-school,  niu)  thna  give 
him  a  start  iu  life ;  but  it  never  went 
beyoud  talk.'  A  shouniakcr  he  be- 
came. But  to  the  leather  and  the 
last  he  never  took  kindly.  Ue  would 
read  what  books  he  could  get— Hol- 
berg's  plays  and  the  Bible— and  ponder 
over  tbem.  At  first  he  would  maJto 
bis  wife  a  sharer  in  Ids  rciflections, 
IiiiC  a»  she,  good  woman,  never  tmder- 
slood  a  word  of  irhat  he  said,  lie 
learned  to  meditate  in  ■ilcn<:u.  Un 
Simdnys  he  would  go  out  into  tli« 
woods  accompauied  onlv  by  his 
«1uld ;  then  he  would  sit  down,  sunk 
in  alMlnictJon  and  solitary  tliought, 
while  young  Hiuis  gathtred  flowers 
«r  wild  atrttwborrittt.    "  I  rucoilect," 

^wys  the  son.  in  his  Autobiograjiby, 
,  as  a  child,  I  saw  tears  in 


i'rom  ill'-*  f,'ramniar-i4ohool  came  U. 
house  (u  be  measured  for  t.  new 
o(  boots,  and  sliuwed  na  his  h 
and  tobl  US  what  he  learned,   ' 
was  tliu  path  on  which  I  oiig 
have  gone!'  said  my  father  i  b 
me  passionatety,  and  was  s" 
whole  eveuiug." 

Tliere  surely  ivirtit  ont  of  tlie  world 
soninthlngstiilundevolopediiithatpoor 
shoemaker.  At  a  subsequent  {turiod 
of  the  histoiy  we  find  lilm  fatfly 
abandonlue  his  uuchosen  trade.  The 
name  of  Napoieou  resounilpd  oven  In 
Od^se — even  iu  Odense  c«uld  find  a 
heart  that  is  disquieted.  lie  would 
follow  tbe  banuer  of  liim  who  had 
"opened  a  career  to  all  tlie  lidenla." 
liut  the  regimtnt  in  which  lie  enlisted 
gut  no  further  than  Ilolsldn.  I'uaee 
was  concluded  ;  he  had  to  retoni  (A 
his  native  place,  and  fall  back  as  wdl 
as  he  could  into  the  old  roniine.  nil 
march  to  Uolsicin 
shaken  his  heaitb,  and  he  died  sl 
uller  his  return. 

"  I  was,"  sayH  our  author,  ' 
only  child,  and  was  extrenLuly  ^ 
but  I  continually  heard  my  ta.. 
say  how  vcjy  much  happier  I  1 
than  stui  had  been,  and  tnat  ' 
brought  up  like  a  nobleman's 
No  nobleman's  diiid  could, 
events,  ha  brought  up  with  leas  ■ 
sEraint,  or  more  completely  left  t4l 
own  fancies.  Pooras  were  nlspi 
iiu  never  felt  want ;  he  had  n 
he  was  fed  and  dollied  witliont  | 
Ilionght  on  his  part;  he  lived  h 
di-eamy  life,  nourisned  by  scTl, 
plays,  songs,  and  sll  mauiier  of  U 
tionary  stories.  There  wits  a  theatm 
at  Odeuse,  and  young  Andersen  win 
now  and  tlien  Utken  to  it  by  hi* 
juiroiits.  lie  himself  constrnuled  ft 
nap|iot-show,  and  the  dressing  anil 
(billing  of  his  dolls  was  for  u  lung  UmA 
the  cliief  occnpaliou  of  his  life.  As  li4 
could  raroiy  go  to  ths  theatre,  ho  mads 
iripnds  niili  the  man  who  sold  tbg 
jilay-bilts,  who  was  charitable  onuuglt 
to  give  him  one.  With  this  upon  Ua 
kuee,  he  would  sit  apurt  and  uoustruet 
a  play  for  himself;  putting  tho  dra- 
mati»  iiermnif  into  movement  a<  w^ 
as  he  could,  and  ut  ail  events  dw- 

Ealetdng  them  nil  at  the  close  ;  fbr  lit 
ad  no  iileu,  he  tdls  us,  of  a  fn%uif 
"  that  had  nut  plenty  of  dying." 
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Of  what  is  commonly  called  educa- 
tion be  had  little  enou^^h.  lie  was 
6Ciit  to  a  charity-school,  >vhere,  l>y  a 
somewhat  stai'tliug  error  of  the  press, 
Mrs  Ilowitt  is  made  to  sav  "he 
learned  only  religion^  writing,  and 
arithmetic/^  Of  the  rtadhit/^  writing, 
and  arithmetic  there  taught,  he  seemed 
to  have  gained  little ;  certainly  the 
"WTiting  and  the  arithmetic  went  on 
veiy  slowly.  To  make  amends,  Ikj 
used  to  present  his  master  on  his 
birth-day  with  a  ix>em  and  a  garland. 
Both  the  wreath  and  the  vei-sos 
ficcmcd  to  have  been  but  churlishly 
received,  and  the  last  time  they  were 
offered,  he  got  scolded  for  his  pains. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to 
conceive  of  a  life  more  suitable  to  the 
fostering  of  the  imagination  than  that 
which  little  Hans  was  leading.  Be- 
sides the  play-house,  and  the  scraps 
of  dramas  read  to  him  by  his  father, 
himself  a  strange*  and  dreamy  man, 
we  catch  sight  of  an  old  grandmother, 
she  who  resided  in  the  lunatic  asjium 
where  her  husband  was  confined. 
Young  Hans  was  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  visit  her;  and  here  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  certain  old  crones, 
who  told  him  many  a  mar>'ellou8  and 
terrible  story.  These  stories,  and  the 
insane  figures  which  he  cauglit  sight 
of  around  him,  operated,  \w.  tells  us, 
80  powerfully  ujwn  his  imagination 
that  when  it  grew  dark  he  scarcely 
dared  to  go  out  of  the  house.  His 
own  mother  was  extremely  super- 
stitious. When  her  husband  was 
d3'ing,  she  sent  her  son,  not  to  the 
doctor,  but  to  a  wise-woman,  who, 
after  measuring  the  l)ov's  ann  with  a 
woollen  thread,  and  performing  some 
other  ceremonies,  bade  him  go  home 
by  the  river  side,  *'  and  if  he  did  not 
see  the  ghost  of  his  father,  he  was  to 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  die  this 
time."  He  did  not  sec  tln»  ghost  of 
his  father  —  which,  considering  all 
things,  was  rather  surprising ;  but  his 
father  died  neverthelfss. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
mother  of  Andersen  found  another 
object  for  her  air<Jctions,  for  that 
"  heart  s(»  full  of  h»ve."  She  married 
again.  But  the  stepfather  was  **  a 
grave  young  man,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Hans  Christianas 
education ;"  refused,  xvc  presume,  all 
responsibility  on  so  delicate  a  business. 


Ho  was  still  left  to  himself.  He  had 
now  grown  a  tall  lad,  with  long  yellow 
hair,  which  the  sun  probably  had 
assisted  to  dye,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  go  bare-headed.  He  continued  to 
amuse  himself  with  dressing  his  the- 
atrical puppets.  His  mother  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  occupation,  as  it 
formed,  she  thought,  no  bad  intro- 
duction to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  to 
which  she  now  destined  him.  On  tho 
other  hand,  Hans  partly  i*cconciled 
himself  to  tho  idea  of  l>eing  a  tailor, 
because  he  should  then  have  plenty  of 
cloth,  of  all  coloui-s,  for  his  pupiMits. 
^leanwhile  it  was  to  a  very  ditterent 
trade  or  destiny  that  these  pupi>ets 
were  conducting  him. 

About  this  time,  not  for  the  money, 
said  the  warm-hearted  mother,  but 
that  the  lad,  like  the  n*st  of  the  world, 
might  be  doing  something,  Hans  was 
sent,  for  a  short  interval,  to  a  cloth 
factory.  But  it  was  fated  that  ho 
should  never  work.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful voice,  and  could  sing.  Tho  iwoplo 
at  the  factoiy  asked  him  to  sing.  "  Ho 
began,  and  all  the  looms  stoo<l  still.** 
]  le  had  to  sing  again  and  again,  whilst 
the  other  boys  had  his  work  giveu 
them  to  do.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, at  the  factoiy.  llic  coarse  jests 
and  behaviour  of  its  inmates  di*oveout 
the  shy  and  solitary  bo}'. 

And  now  came  the  crisis.  He  would 
go  forth  into  the  world.  He  would  bo 
famous.  All  his  early  aspirations  for 
distinction  and  celebrity  had  become, 
as  might  be  ex]»ected,  associated  with 
the  theatre.  But  as  yet  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  in  what  de])artnient  he 
was  to  excel — whether  as  actor  or 
poet,  dancer  or  shiger — or  rather  he 
seems  to  have  thought  him.self  capable 
of  success  in  them  all.  The  pas^^ioii 
for  fame,  or  rather  for  distinction,  had 
been  awakened  before  the  passion  for 
any  pailicular  art.  All  he  knew  was, 
that  he  was  to  be  a  celebrated  man  ; 
by  what  sort  of  labour,  what  kind  of 
perfonnance,  he  had  no  conception. 
Indeed,  the  remarkable  ])erfonnance, 
the  work  to  be  done,  was  not  the  most 
essential  thing  in  his  calculation. 
'•  People  suffer  a  deal  of  adversity,  and 
then  they  become  famous.**  It  waa 
thus  he  explained  the  matter  to  him- 
self. He  was  on  the  right  road,  at 
all  events,  for  the  adversity. 

Wc  must  relate  his  going  forth  in 


his  own  irords.  Never,  gnrely,  on  the 
lutrt  of  all  ibc  acton  In  it,  vtm  tli«re 
a  twue  of  gnch  singular  simplicity. 

"  Mjr  mother  said  Ihil  I  must  bo  coii' 
iirinud,  in  ordertbat  t  miglit  bo  nppren- 
liciitt  to  tlie  UiloT  trnile.  nnd  tlius  Jo 
eomelhiog  rational.  Sho  loTed  mc  with 
litr  wholo  b»rt,  bat  i>li«  did  not  unJet- 
«t>ncl  HI]'  inpiilsei  uid  my  •tidesvours, 
nor,  indeed,  tl  lh>t  time  Uid  I  Iaju*\T. 
Tho  people  about  heialirsf eapoko  igainst 
mj  odd  ws;g,  and  turned  me  into  ridicule. 
(Tbej  onlj  saw  tlis  ugly  daclding  in  the 
jaang  bwm.) 

"  We  belonsed  to  tbe  parisb  of  St 
Knud,  and  the  caudidatesfer  fonfirnuition 
cuulil  either  enter  their  ntmoB  with  the 
proToet  or  with  tbe  chipUiu.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  lo-called  luperiar  families,  and 
the  sehol«rs  of  the  gramnutr-school,  went 
to  tli«  flrsl.  Mid  the  ohildren  at  tlia  poor 
to  the  icoond.  I,  however,  iianoDDced 
toyselr  t»  t  OMdidnte  to  the  proTost,  who 
wiu  obliged  to  receive  me,  although  lie 
dlMOTered  Tanllj  In  my  plaining  myielf 
■nong  hie  enteohiGti,  wbere,  although 
taking  lite  lowest  plaro,  t  wu  still  aboro 
those  wlio  were  ooder  Ibe  care  of  tho 
chaplain.  I  would,  however,  hope  tlmtit 
wunotalone  TaBitylhatimjicIIcdmt.  I 
bid  H  aort  of  fear  of  ihe  poor  boys,  wbo 
Hd  laughed  at  lue,  and  1  always  felt  aa 
it  were  an  iuwaTd  drawing  ton-ards  the 
MholarEor  the  gnmmnr-schuul,  whom  I 
regarded  as  far  better  than  other  boys. 
When  I  saw  them  playing  iu  the  oburoh- 
yard,  I  wnuld  stand  outside  the  rikilings, 
and  wish  that  1  were  but  among  the 
rorluiiate  ones— not  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
play,  but  for  the  many  books  they  had, 
■ud  fbr  wliat  they  might  be  able  to 
become  in  t^c  world. 

"  An  old  female  fciilgr  altered  my 
dettosed  father's  grealroal  into  a  coii- 
Srmatlon  suit  fur  me  ;  never  before  bad 
1  worn  so  good  a  eoai.  I  liad  also,  for 
the  flnt  time  in  my  life,  a  piir  of  boots. 
My  delight  was  extremely  great ;  my  only 
foar  was  that  every  body  would  not  tee 
them,  and  therefore  I  drew  them  np  over 
my  tronieni,  and  thus  marched  tluough 
tW  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that 
inwardly  pleased  me,  for  Ihas  the  congre- 
gation would  bear  tliat  they  were  new. 
My   whole  devotion  wae  diEtuibed. 


libtc  pang  of  causeieace  that  my  ihonghti 
ahonid  be  is  much  willi  my  new  boots  u 
with  tiod.  I  prayed  bim  carneEtly  from 
my  bearl  to  forgive  me,  and  (hen  again  I 
ihougbl  upon  my  new  boots. 

"  Uoring  the  list  year  [  had  raved 
together  a  littlo  turn  of  money.  When  I 
counted  it  over,  1  found  it  to  be  iliirteuft 


Hi-JoTlar*  banco  (about  tliirly  shillingj!) 
I  was  quite  oreijoyed  at  tbe  po«ee«ion  of 
«o  muob  wenllh  l  and  an  my  mother  now 
most  resolutely  required  that  1  ehouldto 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  I  prayed  and 
beeouglilbcr  that  1  mightmakaa  jonneT 
to  Copenhagen,  that  1  might  see  Iha 
greatest  city  in  tbe  world. 

"  '  What  wilt  thou  do  then  <'  o^cd  mf 
nioiher. 

;■  *  1  will  become  fiimooi,'  relumed  1 ; 
and  1  iben  told  her  all  that  I  had  toad 
about  eitnordinary  oieu.  '  People  hart,' 
said  I,  ■  at  lint  nn  immense  deal  of  ni- 


"  llwasawbolly  unintBlligibleimpultB 
that  guided  me.  1  wept  and  prayed,aad 
at  laitmy  mother  coneented,  after  having 
Best  sent  for  a  lo.called  wise-woman  Out 
of  the  hctpitil,  (hat  elie  might  read  njT 
future  furtuue  by  the  coSee-grounds  and 

" '  Vourson  will  become  a  great  man  I' 
raid  Ihe  old  woman  ;  *  and  iu  honour  of 
him  all  Odeuue  will  one  day  be  iUnnl* 

"  My  mother  wept  when  ahe^  beard 

that,  and  1  obtained  MrmiMiunto  travel.'' 
-{l'.27.) 

So,  nt .  tbe  age  of  fourtoen,  witU 
thiny  shilling  iu  bis  pocket,  and  bis 
i<lca  of  becoming  fWnoiis  bf  going 
tlii'Ougb  a  tloal  of  ndvorsity,  he  cornea 
to  OopenbageU'-lJii;  I'liris,  tliu  mure 
than  the  Puris  of  Ui'umark,  for,  in 
respect  to  all  thatagn-'Ht  luwii  coUccta 
or  loattrs,  Copeiiba((pu  is  litcrallj 
Doninnrk.  There  ncvijr  was  a  stranger 
history  than  tliiii  of  yoang  Anderaen'S. 
It  is  more  like  a  dreaui  ^aii  a  UlB ;  it 
islikooiiuoriiiisowu  tales  for  ctiOdren, 
i?liere  tbe  rigid  Uws  of  probability  >ra 
dispeitsod  with  iu  favouj'  of  ti  i|uUo 
free  sod  rapid  invention,  1'be  tlicjilrO 
is  hia  iMjint  of  attmctioii :  but  liis  was 
by  no  means  detoiininutt  in  n  liitt 
department,  or  under  whiit  furni,  tiis 
imiTersol  genius  sbail  niitlu'  ii^j  appear- 
ance. Ho  will  Drst  try  ilundng.  IIo 
httd  hoard  of  a  wlc^ir&ied  duHsrunc,  n 
iladamc  Schall.  To  licr  he  goos  witli 
it  Icttor  of  intnxluciion,  which  lio  bad 
ixiiLXcdoutofan  otdpriuierinOdonas, 
wbo,  thongh  he  jwuteBted  ho  did  not 
know  tlie  Indy,  was  still  previdlnl 
upon  to  write  the  letter,  Urcaaed  In 
Lig  couHrmaiion  suit,  n  liroad  liBt 
Dpon  ills  head,  his  boots,  wu  mnj  bo 
anre,  not  forgotten,  wbicli  were  Woi~ 
however,  (his  time  under  the  troUH 
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he  finds  out  the  residence  of  Madame 
Scholl,  rings  at  the  bell,  and  is  admit 
ted.  "  She  looked  at  me  with  great 
amazement/^  writes  our  author,  "  and 
then  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  She 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him 
from  whom  the  letter  came,  and  my 
whole  appearance  and  beha\iour 
seemed  ver}'  .strange  to  her.  I  con- 
fessed to  her  my  heartfelt  inclination 
for  the  theatre  ;  and  upon  her  asking 
me  what  character  I  thought  I  could 
represent,  I  replied  Cinderella.  This 
piece  had  been  perfonned  in  Odense  by 
the  royal  compjmy,  and  the  principal 
character  had  so  taken  my  fancy,  that 
I  could  play  the  part  perfectly  from 
memory.  In  the  mean  time  I  asked 
her  permission  to  take  off  my  boots, 
otherwise  I  was  not  light  enough  for 
this  character;  and  then,  taking  up  my 
broad  hat  for  a  tambouring,  1  began 
to  dance  and  sing — 

'  Here  below  nor  rank  nor  ricbes 
Arc  exempt  frum  pain  and  ytoJ* 

My  strangt'  gestures  and  my  great 
activity  caust^d  the  lady  to  think  me 
out  of  my  mind,  and  she  lost  no  time 
in  getting  rid  of  me." 

We  should  think  so.  Only  imagine 
some  wild  colt  of  a  boy,  one  of  those 
young  Savoyards,  for  instance,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  dancing  round  the 
organ  they  are  grinding,  apparently 
to  convince  the  world  how  sprightly 
the  tune  is — imagine  a  genius  of  this 
natural  description  introducing  him- 
self into  the  drawing-room  of  a  Tag- 
lioni  or  an  Elssler,  and  commencing 
forthwith,  '*  with  great  activity,"  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  talent !  Just 
such  as  this  must  have  been  the  part 
which  young  Andersen  perfonned  in 
the  saloon  of  Madame  Schall. 

As  the  dancing  does  not  succeed,  he 
next  offers  himself  as  an  actor — pro- 
ceeding, quite  as  a  matter  uf  course, 
to  the  manager  of  a  theatre  to  ask  for 
an  engagement.  The  manager  was 
facetious — said  he  was  '*  too  tluu  for 
the  theatre.''  Hans  would  be  face- 
tious too.  ''  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  if  you 
will  but  engage  me  at  one  hmidred 
rix-doUars  banco  salary,  I  shall  soon 
get  fat."  Then  the  manager  looked 
grave,  and  bade  him  go  his  way,  add- 
ing, that  he  engaged  only  people  of 
education. 

But  h(^  had  many  strings  to  his 
bow — ^lic  could  sing.'    It  was  at  the 


opera  evidently  that  he  was  destined 
to  become  famous.  Here  he  met  with 
what,  for  a  moment,  looked  like  suc- 
cess, A  voice  he  certainly  possessed, 
though  uncultivated,  and  Seboni,  the 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
promised  to  procure  instruction  for 
liim.  But  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
lost  his  voice,  through  insufScient 
clothing,  as  he  thinks,  and  bad  shoe 
leatlier.  (Those  bootsconld  not  be  new 
always  —  doubtless  got  sadly  worn 
tramping  through  the  streets  of  Co- 
penhagen.) Seboni  dropped  his  pro^ 
tvge^  counselled  him  to  go  back  to 
Odense,  and  learn  a  trade. 

As  well  learn  a  trade  in  Copen- 
hagen, if  it  was  to  come  to  that.  lie 
stiU  stayed  in  the  capital,  and  still 
lingered  round  the  theatre,  sometimes 
getting  a  lesson  in  recitation,  some- 
times one  hi  dancing,  and  overjoyed 
if  only  as  one  of  a  crowd  of  masked 
people  he  coiUd  stand  before  the 
scenes.  There  never  surely  was  so 
irrepressible  a  vanity  combined  with  so 
sensitive  a  temperament ;  never  so 
strong  an  impulse  for  distinction 
accompanied  with  such  vague  notions 
of  the  means  to  attain  it.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  his  utter  childishness, 
his  affectionate  simplicity,  his  super* 
stition,  his  unconciuerable  vanity,  pre- 
sent a  picture  quite  unexampled  in  all 
biographies  wo  have  ever  read.  He 
has  to  make  a  bargain  with  an  old 
woman  (no  better  than  she  should  be) 
for  his  board  and  lodging.  She  had 
left  the  room  for  a  short  time ;  there 
was  in  it  a  portrait  of  her  deceased 
husband.  ^^  I  was  so  much  a  child," 
he  says,  *^  that,  as  the  tears  rolled 
down  my  own  cheeks,  I  wetted  the 
eyes  of  the  portrait  with  my  tears,  in 
order  that  the  dead  man  might  feel 
how  troubled  I  was,  and  influence  the 
heart  of  his  wife." 

Great  as  his  susceptibility  to  ridicule, 
his  vanity  is  always  greater,  can  sur- 
mount it,  and  find  a  gratification  where 
a  sterner  nature  would  have  felt  only 
mortification.  In  a  scene  of  an  opera 
where  a  crowd  is  to  be  represented, 
he  edges  himself  upon  the  stage.  He 
is  very  conscious  of  the  ill  condition 
of  his  attire :  the  confirmation  coat 
did  but  just  hold  together ;  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  hold  himself  upri^t  lest 
he  should  exhibit  the  more  plamly  the 
shortness  of  the  waistcoat  which  he 
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had  outgi*own.  He  bad  the  feeling 
very  plainly  that  people  would  be 
making  themselves  merry  with  him  ; 
yet  at  this  moment,  he  says,  "  he  felt 
nothing  but  the  happiness  of  stepping 
for  the  tirst  time  before  the  foot- 
lamps." 

Of  his  superstition  he  records  the 
following  amusing  instance.  "  I  had 
the  notion  that  as  it  went  with  me  on 
Kew  Year's  Day,  so  would  it  go  with 
me  through  the  whole  year ;  and  my 
highest  wishes  were  to  obtain  a  part  in 
a  play.  It  was  now  New  Year's  Day. 
The  theatre  was  closed,  and  only  a 
half-blind  porter  sat  at  the  entrance 
to  the  stage,  on  which  there  was  not 
a  soul.  1  stole  past  him  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  got  between  the  moveable 
scenes  and  the  curtain,  and  advanced 
to  the  open  part  of  the  stage.  Here  I 
fell  down  upon  my  knees,  but  not  a 
.single  verse  for  declamation  could  I 
recall  to  my  memory.  I  then  said  aloud 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  went  out  with 
the  persuasion  that,  because  I  had 
spok(jn  from  the  stage  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1  should,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  succeed  in  speaking  still  more, 
as  well  as  in  having  apart  assigned  to 
ino."_(p.  50.) 

A^^e  must  quote  the  paragraph  that 
immediately  follows  this  extract,  be- 
cause it  shows  that,  after  all,  there 
was  something  better  stiiTing  at  his 
heart  than  this  vague  theatrical  am- 
bition, this  empty  vanity.  There 
was  the  love  of  natm*e  there. 
*' During  the  two  years  of  my  resi- 
dence, in  C'Openhagen,  I  had  never 
been  out  into  the  open  countr>\  Once 
only  liad  I  been  in  the  park,  and 
there  I  had  been  deeply  engrossed  by 
studying  the  diversions  of  the  people 
and  then*  gay  tumult.  In  the  spnng 
of  the  third  year,  I  went  out  for  the 
first  time  amid  the  verdure  of  a  spring 
morning.  I  stood  still  suddenly  under 
the  first  large  budding  beech -tree. 
The  sun  made  the  leaves  transparent 
— there  was  a  fragi*ance,  a  freshness 
— the  birds  sang.  1  was  overcome 
by  it — I  shouted  aloud  for  joy,  threw 
my  arms  around  the  tree,  and  kissed 
it.  '  Is  he  mad  V '  said  a  man  close 
behind  me." 

His  good  fortune  provided  him  at 
length  with  a  siucere  and  serviceable 
friend  in  the  person  of  Collins — con- 
ference-councillor,  as  his  title  nms, 


and  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
at  that  time  in  Denmark.  Through 
his  means  a  grant  was  obtained  from 
the  royal  j)urse,  and  access  procured 
to  something  like  regular  education 
in  the  grammar-school  at  Slagelsc. 
His  place  in  the  school  was  in  the 
lowest  class  amongst  little  boys.  He 
knew  indeed  not  lung  at  all — nothing 
of  what  is  taught  by  the  pedagogue. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having 
\\Titten  a  tragedy,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  tlie  theatre  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  we  know  not  what  poems 
besides,  —  after  having  versified  a 
dance,  and  recited  a  song,  he  beguis 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  seats 
himself  down  in  the  lowest  form  of  a 
grammar-school. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
biography  of  Andersen  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
singular  circumstances  in  wluch  his 
mind  grew  up ;  we  shall  not,  therefore, 
detain  our  readers  much  longer  oa 
this  part  of  our  subject.  His  scho- 
lastic progress  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  slow  and  painful ;  the  i*ector  of 
the  grammar-school  behaved  neither 
kindly  nor  generously  towards  him ; 
and  on  him  lie  afterwards  took  his 
revenge  in  the  character  of  Habaa 
Dahdah,in  "Thelmprovisatore."  But 
he  was  docile,  he  was  persevering, 
and  passed  through  the  school,  and 
afterwards  the  coflege,  not  discredit- 
ably. In  1829,  he  was  launched  again 
into  the  world,  a  member  of  the  edu- 
cated class  of  society. 

After  supporting  himself  some  tinie 
by  his  pen,  he  received  from  his 
government  a  stipend  for  travelling, 
which,  it  appears,  in  Denmark  is  be- 
stowed on  young  poets  as  well  as 
artists.  And  now  he  started  on  his 
travels — evidently  the  best  school  of 
education  for  a  mind  like  his.  For 
whatever  use  books  may  have  been  of 
to  Andersen,  in  teachmg  him  to 
write^  they  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  him  to  think.  No  one 
portion  of  his  writings  of  any  value 
can  be  traced  to  hSs  acquaintance 
with  books.  What  knowledge  he  got 
from  this  source  he  could  never 
rightly  use.  What  his  eye  saw, 
what  his  heart  felt— that  alone  he 
could  work  with.  The  slowly  won 
reflection,  the  linked  thought — any 
thing  like  a  train  of  reasoning,  seems 
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to  have  been  an  utter  stranger  to  bis 
mind.  Thronghoat  his  life,  he  is  an 
observant  child.  From  books  he  can 
gather  nothing ;  severe  analytic  tliink- 
ing  he  knows  nothing  of;  he  must  see 
the  world,  must  hear  people  talk, 
must  remember  how  his  own  heart 
beat,  and  thus  only  can  he  find  some- 
thing for  utterance. 

What  a  change  now  in  his  destiny ! 
The  poor  shoemaker's  child,  that  wan- 
dered wild  m  the  woods  of  Odense, 
and  afterwards  wandered  almost  as 
wild  and  as  solitaiy  in  the  streets  of 
Copenhagen — who  was  next  impri- 
soned in  a  school  with  dictionary  and 
grammar — is  now  free  again — may 
wander  with  wider  range  of  vision — 
is  a  traveller — and  in  Italy !  But  the 
sensitive  tiMnper  of  Andersen,  we  are 
afraid,  hardly  permitted  him  to  enjoy, 
as  he  might  have  done,  his  full  cup 
of  happiness.  Vanity  is  an  unquiet 
companion ;  he  should  have  left  it 
behind  him  at  home ;  then  the  little 
piece  of  malice  which  he  records  of 
one  of  his  friends  would  not  have 
disturbed  him  as  it  appears  to  have 
done. 

**  During  my  journey  to  Paris,  and 
the  whole  month  that  I  spent  there,  I 
heard  not  a  single  word  from  home. 
Could  it  be  that  my  friends  had  no- 
thing agreeable  to  tell  me?  At  length, 
however,  a  letter  an-ived ;  a  large 
letter,  wliich  cost  a  large  sum  in  post- 
age. My  heart  beat  with  joy,  and 
yearning  impatience ;  it  was  indeed 
my  ill's t  letter.  I  opened  it,  but  I 
discovered  not  a  single  written  woi-d 
— nothing  but  a  Copenhagen  news- 
paper, containing  a  lampoon  upon  me, 
and  that  was  sent  to  me  all  that  dis- 
tance with  postage  unpaid,  probably 
by  the  anonymous  writer  himself, 
'riiis  abominable  malice  wounded  me 
deeply.  1  have  never  discovered  who 
the  author  was  ;  perhaps  he  was  one 
of  those  who  afterwards  called  me 
friend,  and  pressed  my  hand.  Some 
men  have  base  thoughts ;  I  also  have 
mine." 

Poor  Andersen  has  all  his  life  long 
been  sorely  plagued  by  his  critics. 
Those  who  peruse  his  Autobiography 
to  the  close,  and  every  part  of  it  is 
worth  reading,  will  find  him  in  violent 
ill  humour  with  the  theatrical  public, 
whom  he  describes  as  taking  a  ma- 
licious   and   diabolical   pleasure   in 


damning  plays.  To  hiss  down  a 
piece,  he  declares,  is  one  of  the  chief 
amusements  that  fill  the  house. 
^^Five  minutes  is  the  usual  time,  and 
the  whistles  resound,  and  the  lovely 
women  smile  and  felicitate  themselves 
like  the  Spanish  ladies  at  their  bloody 
bull-fights."  His  second  jouniey  into 
Italy  seems  to  have  been  in  part 
occasioned  by  some  quarrel  with  the 
theatre.  "If  I  would  represent  this 
portion  of  my  life  more  clearly  and 
reflectively,  it  would  require  me  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
theatre,  to  analyse  our  aesthetic  cliques, 
and  to  drag  into  conspicuous  notice 
many  individuals  who  do  not  belong 
to  publicity;  many  persons  in  my 
place  would,  like  me,  h«ave  fallen  ill, 
or  would  havercsented  it  vehemently. 
Perhaps  the  latter  would  have  been 
the  most  sensible." 

Oh,  nol  Hans  Christian — by  no 
means  the  most  sensible.  Better 
even  to  have  fallen  ill.  An  author  by 
his  quarrel  with  the  public,  whether 
the  reading  or  theatrical  public,  can 
gain  nothing  for  himself  but  added 
torment.  The  more  vehemently  he 
contests  and  resents,  the  louder  is  the 
laugh  against  him.  Whether  the 
right  is  upon  his  side,  time  alone  can 
show ;  time  alone  can  redress  his 
wrongs.  When  the  poet  has  written 
his  best,  he  has  done  all  his  part.  If 
he  cannot  feel  peifectly  tranquil  as  to 
the  result,  let  him  at  least  afiect 
tranquillity  —  let  him  be  silent,  an4 
silence  will  soon  bring  that  peace  it 
typifies. 

Henceforwai'd,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  the  career  of  Andersen  is  pros- 
perous, and  his  life  genial.  We  find 
him  in  friendly  intercoui*se  with  the 
l)est  spirits  of  the  age.  The  lad  who 
walked  about  Odense  with  long  yellow 
locks,  bare-headed,  and  bare-tooted, 
and  who  was  half  reconciled  to  being 
a  tailor's  apprentice,  because  he 
should  get  plenty  of  remnants  to  dress 
his  puppets  with — is  seen  spending 
the  evening  with  the  royal  family  of 
Denmark,  or  dining  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  decorates  him  with  his 
order  of  the  Red  Eagle  1  He  has  ex- 
emplified his  text-^"  people  have  a 
deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and 
then  they  become  famous." 

Those  who  have  read  "Ihe  Im- 
provisatore,"  the  most  ambiticusof  the 
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works  of  Andersen,  and  by  far  the 
most  meritorious  of  his  novels,  will 
now  directly  recognise  the  materials 
of  which  it  has  been  constructed.  His 
own  early  career,  and  his  travels  into 
Italy,  have  been  woven  together  in 
the  story  of  Antonio.  So  far  from 
censuring  liim — as  some  of  his  Copen  - 
hagen  critics  appear  to  have  doue^— for 
describing  himself  and  the  scenes  he 
beheld,  we  are  only  surprised  when 
we  read  ^'The  True  Story  of  his 
Life,"  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
employ  in  a  still  more  striking  man- 
ner, the  experience  of  his  singular 
career.  But,  as  wc  have  already 
observed,  he  betrays  no  habit  or 
power  of  mental  analysis ;  he  has  not 
that  introspection  which,  in  the  phrase 
of  our  poet  Daniel,  "  raises  a  man 
above  himself;"  so  that  Andersen 
could  contemplate  Andersen,  and 
combine  the  impartial  scrutiny  of  a 
spectator  with  tlie  thorough  know- 
ledge which  self  can  only  have  of 
self.  So  far  from  censuring  him  for 
the  frequent  use  he  makes  of  the 
materials  which  his  own  life  and 
travels  afforded  him,  we  could  wish 
that  he  had  never  attempted  to  employ 
any  other.  Throughout  his  novels, 
whenever  he  departs  from  these,  he 
is  cither  common-place  or  extravagant, 
— or  both  together,  which,  in  our  days, 
is  very  possible.  If  he  imitates  other 
writers,  it  is  always  their  worst  manner 
tliat  he  contrives  to  seize;  if  he  adopts 
the  worn-out  resources  of  preceding 
novelists,  it  is  always  (and  in  this  he 
may  be  doing  good  service)  to  render 
them  still  more  palpably  absurd  and 
ridiculous  than  they  were  before.  Ho 
has  dreams  in  plenty — his  heroes  aixj 
always  dreaming ;  he  has  fevered 
descriptions  of  the  over-excited  ima- 
gination— a  very  favourite  resource  of 
modern  novelists ;  he  has  his  moral 
enigmas ;  and  of  course  he  has  a 
witch  (Fulvia)  who  tells  fortunes 
and  reads  futurity,  and  reads  it 
correctly,  let  philosophy  or  common 
sense  say  what  it  will.  His  Fulvia 
aflford^i  his  readers  one  gratification  ; 
they  find  her  fairly  hanged  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

We  arc  far  enough  from  attempting 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  story  of  this 
or  any  other  novel — such  skeletons 
are  not  attractive  ;  but  the  extracts, 
and  the  observations  we  have  to 
make,  will  best    be  understood   by 


entering  a  few  steps  into  the  narra- 
tive. 

Antonio,  the  Improvisatore,  is  born 
in  Rome  of  poor  parents.  Ho  is 
introduced  to  us  as  a  child,  living 
with  his  fond  mother,  his  only  survi- 
ving parent,  in  a  room,  or  rather  a 
loft,  in  the  roof  of  a  house.  She  is 
accidentally  run  over  and  killed  by  a 
nobleman's  carriage.  A  certain  undo 
Peppo,  a  cripple  and  a  beggar,  claims 
guardianship  of  the  orphan.  Of  this 
Peppo  we  have  a  most  unamiablc 
portrait.  His  withered  legs  are 
histened  to  a  board,  and  he  shnfHes 
himself  along  with  his  hands,  which 
were  armed  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
liand-clogs.  He  used  to  sit  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Piazza  de'  Spagna. 
"  Once  I  was  witness,"  says  the  Im- 
provisatore, who  tells  his  own  story, 
*'  of  a  scene  which  awoke  in  me  fear 
of  him,  and  also  exhibited  his  own 
disposition.  Upon  one  of  the  lowest 
flights  of  stab's  sat  an  old  blind 
beggar,  and  rattled  with  his  little 
leaden  box  that  people  might  drop  a 
hajocco  therein.  Many  people  passed 
by  my  uncle  without  noticing  his 
crafty  smile  and  the  waivings  of  his 
hat ;  the  blind  man  gained  more  by 
his  silence — they  gave  to  him.  Three 
had  gone  by,  and  now  came  the 
fonrth,  and  threw  him  a  small  coin. 
Peppo  could  no  longer  contain  himself; 
I  saw  how  he  crept  down  like  a  snake, 
and  struck  the  blind  man  in  his  face, 
so  that  he  lost  both  money  and  stick. 
'Thou  thief r  cried  my  uncle,  *wilt 
thou  steal  money  from  me — thou  who 
art  not  even  a  regular  cripple — cannot 
see — that  is  all !  And  so  he  will  take 
my  bread  from  my  mouth.*" 

On  great  occasions  Peppo  could 
quit  his  board  and  straddle  upon  an 
ass.  And  now  he  came  upon  his 
ass,  set  Antonio  before  him,  and 
carried  him  off  to  his  own  home  or 
den.  The  boy  was  put  into  a  small 
recess  contignous  to  the  apartment 
which  his  uncle  occupied  with  some  of 
his  guests.  He  overheard  this  con- 
versation :  "  Can  the  lx>y  do  any 
thing  ? "  asked  one  ;  "  Has  he  any 
sort  of  hurt  ?  " 

"No;  the  Madonna  has  not  been 
so  kind  to  him,"  said  Peppo  ;  **  be  is 
slender  and  well  formed,  like  a  noble- 
man*s  child." 

"That is  a  great  misfortune,"  said 
they  all ;  and  some  suggestions  were 
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added,  that  he  could  have  some  little 
hurt  to  help  him  to  get  his  earthly- 
bread  until  the  Madonna  gave  him  the 
heavenly.  Conversation  such  as  this 
filled  him  with  alai*m ;  he  crept 
through  the  aperture  which  served 
for  window  to  his  dormitory;  slid 
down  the  wall,  and  made  his  escape. 
He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  found 
himself  at  length  in  the  Coliseum. 

Antonio,  at  this  time,  is  a  poor 
boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  old ;  we 
have  seen  from  what  sort  of  guardian 
the  terrified  lad  was  making  his  escape. 
Now,  observe  the  exquisite  appro- 
priateness, taste,  and  judgment  of 
what  follows.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  author  makes  parade  of  the  know- 
ledge he  has  lately  gained  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Slagelse — precisely 
here  that  ho  throws  his  Antonio  into 
a  classical  dream  or  vision ! 

"  Behind  one  of  the  many  wooden  altars 
which  stand  not  far  apart  within  the  ruins, 
and  indicate  the  resting-points  of  the 
Saviour's  progress  to  the  cross,*  I  seated 
myself  upon  a  fallen  capital,  which  lay  in 
the  grass.  The  stone  was  as  cold  as  ice, 
my  head  burned,  there  was  feyer  in  my 
blood;  I  could  not  sleep,  and  there  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  all  that  people  had 
related  to  me  of  this  old  building ;  of  the 
captive  Jews  who  had  been  made  to  raise 
these  huge  blocks  of  stone  for  the  mighty 
Roman  Cncsar;  of  the  wild  beasts  which, 
within  this  space,  had  fought  with  each 
other,  nay,  CYen  with  men  also,  while 
the  people  sat  upon  stone  benches,  which 
ascended  step-like  from  the  ground  to  the 
loftiest  colonnade. 

*^  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes 
above  me  ;  I  looked  up,  and  fancied  that 
I  saw  something  moving.  Oh,  yes  !  my 
imagination  showed  to  me  pale  dark 
shapes,  which  hewed  and  builded  around 
me ;  I  heard  distinctly  every  stroke 
that  fell,  saw  the  meagre  black-bearded 
Jews  tear  away  grass  and  shrubs  to  pile 
stone  upon  stone,  till  the  whole  mon- 
strous building  stood  there  newly  erected ; 
and  now  all  was  one  throng  of  human 
beings,  head  above  head,  and  the  whole 
seemed  one  infinitely  vast  livinggiantbody. 

'*  I  saw  the  vestals  in  their  long  white 
garments;  the  magnificent  court  of  the 
Csesar;  the   naked  bleeding  gladiators; 


then  I  heard  how  there  was  a  roaring^ 
and  a  howling  ronnd  abont,  in  the  lowest 
colonnades;  from  various  sides  sprang 
in  whole  herds  of  tigers  and  hysnaa;  they 
sped  close  past  the  spot  where  I  lay;  I 
felt  their  burning  breath;  saw  their  red 
fiery  glances,  and  held  myself  fast  upon 
the  stone  upon  which  I  was  seated,  whilst 
I  prayed  the  Madonna  to  save  me.  But 
wilder  still  grew  the  tumult  around  me ;  yet 
loould  see  in  the  midst  of  all  the  holy  on>8» 
as  it  still  stands,  and  which,  whenever  I 
had  passed  it,  I  had  piously  kissed.  I 
exerted  all  my  strength,  and  perceived 
distinctly  that  I  had  thrown  my  arm» 
around  it;  but  every  thing  that  surronnded 
me  trembled  violently  together, — walls, 
men,  beasts.  Consciousness  had  left  me, — 
I  perceived  nothing  more.  When  I  again 
opened  my  eyes,  my  fever  was  over." 

Sadder  trash  than  this  it  were  al- 
most impossible  to  write.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  quotations  to  justify 
the  terms  of  censure,  as  well  as  of 
praise,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon 
Andersen ;  but  our  readers  will  will- 
ingly excuse  the  infliction  of  many 
such  quotations ;  they  might  be  made 
abundantly  enough,  we  can  assure 
them. 

On  awaking  from  this  vision,  An- 
tonio finds  himself  in  the  presence  of 
some  worthy  monks.  Tliey  take 
charge  of  him,  and  ultimately  give 
him  over  to  the  protection  of  an  old 
woman,  a  relative,  Dominica,  who  is 
living  the  most  solitary  life  imagi- 
nable, in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Campagna.  Here  there  is  a  striking 
picture  presented  to  the  imagination — 
of  the  old  woman  and  the  little  boy, 
shut  up  in  the  mined  tomb,  in  the 
almost  tropical  heat,  or  the  heavy  rains, 
that  visit  the  Campagna.  Ho  who 
ere  while  had  visions  of  vestals  and 
captive  Jews,  Ca;sar  and  the  gladia- 
tors, is  more  natiu-ally  represented  as 
amusing  himself  by  floating  sticks  and 
reeds  upon  the  little  canal  dug  to  carry 
the  water  from  their  dwelling;  — 
"  they  were  his  boats  which  were  to 
sail  to  Rome." 

One  day  a  young  nobleman,  pursued 
by  an  enraged  buffalo,  takes  refuge 
in  this  tomb,  and  thus  becomes  ac- 


*  Not  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  translator.  One  would  think  that  our  Saviour^ 
in  his  progress  to  the  cross,  had  passed  through  the  area  of  the  Coliseum^  and  not 
that  each  of  the  pictures  on  these  altars  represented  one  of  the  resting-points,  &c. 
Mrs  Howitt  is  sometimes  hasty  and  careless  in  her  writing.  And  why  does  she 
employ  such  expressions  as  these  : — *^  a  many  white  buttons,"  **  beside  of  it,"  "  beside 
of  us  ?"  We  have  read  a  many  English  books^  but  never  met  them  in  any  one  beside 
of  this. 
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quaiiited.with  Antoniov  He  w  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Borj^liese  family,  and  proves 
to  be  tlie  verv'  nobleman  wliose  car- 
riage  had  accidentally  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  mother.  Antonio  becomes 
the  protege  of  the  Borghese,  returns  to 
Kome,  receives  an  education,  and  is 
raised  into  the  high  and  cultivated 
ranks  of  society.  lie  is  put  under  the 
leai-ned  discipline  of  llabbas  Dahdah 
— an  excellent  name,  we  confess,  for 
a  fool — in  whose  person,  we  presume, 
he  takes  a  sly  revenge  upon  his  lato 
rector  of  Slagelse.  But  he  has  not 
been  fortunate  in  the  invention  of 
parallel  absurdities  in  his  Italian  pe- 
dagogue to  those  whicli  he  may  have 
remembered  of  some  Clerman  proto- 
type. He  describes  him  as  animated 
with  a  sort  of  insane  aversion  to  the 
poet  Dante,  whom  he  decries  on  every 
occasion  in  order  to  exalt  Petrarch/ 
A  IIabl)as  Dahdah  avouUI  be  much 
more  more  likely  to  feign  an  excessive 
admiration  for  the  idol  and  glory-  of 
Italy.  However,  his  pupil  stealthily 
I)rocures  a  Dante  ;  reads  him,  of  coarse 
(Imams  of  him;  in  sliort,  there  is  an  in- 
tolerable farago  about  the  great  poet. 

But  the  time  n(»w  comes  when  the 
great  business  of  all  novels — love — 
is  bi'ought  upon  the  scene.  And  here 
we  have  an  obser\'ation  to  make 
which  we  think  may  be  deserving  of 
attention. 

Antonio,  the  Iniprovisatore,  is  made, 
in  tin*  novel,  to  love  in  the  strangest 
fasliion  imaginable.  He  loves  and  he 
does  not  love ;  he  never  knows  himself, 
nor  the  reader  either,  whether,  or 
with  whom,  to  pronounce  him  in 
love.  Annunciata,  the  lirst  object 
of  this  uncertain  passion,  behaves 
herself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  We 
suppose  the  exigencies  of  the  novel 
must  excuse  her;  it  was  necessary 
tliat  her  lover  should  bo  plunged  in 
despair,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
be  permitted  to  behave  as  any  other 
woman  would  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances.  She  has  a  real  affec- 
tion for  Antonio;  yet  at  the  critical 
moment  —  tho  last  moment  he  will  bo 
ablo  to  learn  the  tnith,  the  last  time 
he  will  sec  her  unless  her  response  be 
favourable  —  she  behaves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  him  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  rival  is  pre- 
ferred to  him.  This  Annunciata,  the 
nu»st  celebrated  singer  of  her  day, 


loses  her  voice,  loses  her  beauty, — a 
fever  deprives  her  of  both; — and  not 
till  her  death  does  Antonio  learn  that 
ho,  and  not  another,  was  the  person 
really  beloved.  Meanwhile,  in  his 
travels,  Antonio  meets  with  a  blind 
girl,  whom  he  docs  or  does  not  love, 
on  whom  at  least  he  poetises,  and 
whose  forehead,  ficcause  she  tras  hlindy 
he  had  kissed.  He  is  afterwanls  intro- 
duced, at  Venice,  to  a  young  lady, 
(Maria,)  who  bears  a  striking  resem» 
bianco  to  this  blind  girl.  She  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  person,  restored  to  sight, 
though  he  is  not  aware  of  it.  Maria 
loves  the  Iniprovisatore ;  he  says,  ho 
believes  that  his  affection  is  not  love. 
He  quits  Venice  —  he  retunis  —  he  is 
ill.  Then  follows  one  of  those  mise- 
rable scenes  which  novelists  will  in- 
flict upon  us — of  dream,  or  delirium — 
what  you  will, — and,  in  this  state,  he 
fancies  ^[aria  is  dead ;  he  finds  then 
that  he  really  loved :  and,  in  his  sleep  or 
trance,  he  expresses  aloud  his  affection. 
His  declaration  is  overheard  by  Maria 
and  her  sister,  who  are  watching  over 
his  couch.  He  wakes,  and  ^[aria  is 
there,  alive  before  him.  In  his  sleep 
he  has  become  aware  of  the  tnio  con- 
dition of  his  own  heart ;  nay,  ho  has 
leapt  the  Rubicon, — he  has  declared  it. 
He  becomes  a  man'ied  man. 

Now,  in  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory account  of  Antonio's  passion, 
we  sec  a  tnith  which  the  author  drew 
from  his  own  nature  and  experience, 
— a  truth  which,  if  he  had  fully  appre- 
ciated, or  had  manfully  adhered  to, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  draw  a 
striking,  consistent,  and  original  por- 
trait. In  such  natures  as  Andersen's, 
there  is  often  found  a  modesty  more 
than  a  woman's,  combined  with  a 
vivid  feeling  of  beauty,  and  a  yearning 
for  affoction.  Modesty  is  no  exclusive 
property  of  the  female  sex,  and  there 
may  be  so  much  of  it  in  a  youth  as 
to  bo  the  impediment,  perha])s  the 
unconscious  im]K*dimcnt,  to  all  the 
natural  outpouring  of  his  heart.  Tho 
coyness  of  the  virgin,  the  suitor,  by 
his  prayers  and  wooing,  does  all  he  can 
to  overcome;  but  hero  the  coyness 
is  in  the  suitor  himself.  He  has  to 
overcome  it  by  himself,  and  he  cannot. 
He  hardly  knows  the  sort  of  enemy 
he  has  to  conquer.  Every  woman 
seems  to  him  enclosed  in  a  bell-glass, 
fine  as  gossamer,  but  he  cannot  break 
it.     He  feds  himself  drawn,  but  ho 
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cannot  .approach.  HLs  heart  is  yearn- 
ing ;  yet  he  says  to  himself,  no,  I  do 
not  love.  A  looker-on  calls  him  in- 
constant, uncertain,  capricious.  He 
is  not  so;  he  is  bound  by  viewless 
fettere,  nor  does  he  know  where  to 
strike  the  chain  that  is  coiled  around 
him. 

Such  was  the  truth,  we  apprehend, 
such  the  character,  that  Andersen  had 
indistinctly  in  view.  lie  drew  from 
himself,  but  he  had  not  previously 
analysed  that  self.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  so  much  a  false  as  a  confused  and 
imperfect  representation  that  he  has 
given,  which  the  reader,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  his  while,  must  explain  and 
complete  for  himself.  Perhaps,  too, 
a  fear  of  the  ;*idiculo  which  an  exhi- 
bition of  modesty  in  man  might  draw 
down  from  certain  slender  witlings, 
from  the  young  gentlemen,  or  even 
the  young  ladies,  of  Copenhagen,  may 
have,  in  part,  deterred  him  from  a 
faithfnl  portraiture.  To  people  of 
reflection,  who  have  learned  to  esti- 
mate at  its  true  value  the  laugh  of    well  known  by  all  travellers. 


his  hero  of  the  novel  where  he  pleases 
in  the  chapel,  relieve  him  from  the 
crowd,  and  give  him  all  the  advan- 
tages of  position:  still  his  perfect 
enjoyment  of  all  that  both  the  arts  of 
painting  and  music  can  afford,  and 
that  overpowering  sentiment  which  he 
finds  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  by  Michel  Angelo,  (a  pic- 
ture which  addresses  itself  far  more  to 
the  artist  than  the  poet,)  strikes  us  as 
a  description  drawn  more  from  ima- 
gination than  experience. 

A  little  satire  upon  the  travelling 
English  seems,  by  the  way,  to  l^ 
as  agreeable  at  Copenhagen  as  at 
Paris.  Our  Danish  friends  are  quite 
welcome  to  it ;  we  only  wish  for  their 
sakes  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it 
had  been  a  little  more  lively  and 
pungent.  Our  Hans  Andersen  is  too 
weak  in  the  T^Tlst,  has  not  arm  strong 
enough  **to  crack  the  satyric  thong." 
Mere  exaggeration  may  be  mere  non- 
sense, and  very  dull  nonsense.  The 
scene  is  at  the  hotel  at  Terracina,  so 


coxcombs,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  so- 
called  man  of  the  world — the  shallow- 
est bird  of  passage  that  we  know  of — 
such  a  portrait  would  have  been  attrac- 
tive for  the  genuine  truth  it  contains. 
It  would  require,  indeed,  a  master^s 
hand  to  deal  both  well  and  honestly 
with  it. 

The  descriptions  of  Italy  which  "  The 
Improvisatore"  contains  are  sufficiently 
strikmg  and  faithful  to  recall  the  scenes 
to  those  who  have  visited  them ;  whicb 
is  all,  we  believe,  the  best  descriptions 
can  effect.     What  is  absolutely  new 
to  a  render  cannot  be  described  to  him. 
If  all  the  poets  and  romancers  of  Eng- 
land were  to  unite  together  in  a  com- 
mittee of  taste,  they  could  not  frame 
a  description  which  would  give  the 
effect  of  mountainous  scenery  to  one 
who  had  never  seen  a  mountain.  The 
utmost  the  describer  can  do,  in  all  such 
cases,  is  to  liken  the  scene  to  some- 
thing already  familiar  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  Though  generally  faith- 
ful, we  cannot  say  that  our  author 
never  sacrifices  accuracy  of  detail  to 
the  demands  of  the  novelist,  never 
sacrifices  the  actual  to  the  ideal.    For 
instance,  his  account  of  the  Miserere 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  rather  what 
one  is  willing  to  anticipate  it  might 
be,  than  what  a  traveller  really  finds 
it.  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  right  to  place 


.  **  The  cracking  of  whips  re-echoed  from 
the  wall  of  rocks ;  a  carriage  with  four 
horses  rolled  up  to  the  hotel.    Armed 
servants  sat  on  the  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage ;  a  pale  thin  gentleman,  wrapped 
in  a  large  bright-coloured  dressing-gown, 
stretched  himself  within  it.    The  postilion 
dismounted  and  cracked  his  long  whip 
several  times,  whilst  fresh  horses  were 
put  to.    The  stranger  wished  to  proceed, 
but  as  he  desired  to  have  an  escort  over 
the  mountains  where  Fra  Dlavolo  and 
Cesari    had    bold  descendants,   he  was 
obliged  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
now  scolded,  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Italian,  at  the  people's  laziness,  and  at 
the  torments  and  sufferings  which  travel- 
lers had  to  endure ;  and  at  length  knotted 
up  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  a  night- 
cap, which  he  drew  on  his  head,  and  then, 
throwing  himself  into  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
resign  himself  to  his  fate. 

''  I  perceived  that  it  was  an  English- 
man, who  already,  in  ten  days,  had 
travelled  through  the  north  and  the  mid- 
dle of  Italy,  and  in  that  time  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  this  country  ; 
had  seen  Rome  in  one  day,  and  was  now 
goiug  to  Naples  to  ascend  Vesuvius,  and 
then  by  the  steam- vessel  to  Marseilles,  to 
gain  a  knowledge  also  of  the  eoutl^f 
France,  which  he  hoped  to  do  in  a  still 
shorter  time.  At  length  eight  well-armed 
horsemen  arrived,  the  postilion  cracked  his 
whip,  and  Uie  carriage  and  the  out-riders 
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Tanished  through  the  gate  between  the 
tall  yellow  rocks."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 

"  Onb/  a  Fiddler  "  proceeds,  in  part, 
on  the  same  plan  as  "  The  Improvisa- 
tore.*'  Here,  too,  the  author  has  drawn 
from  his  own  early  experience ;  here, 
too,  we  have  a  poor  lad  of  genios,  who 


them  iirom  a  fbrd^  page,  may  be 
able  to  appredate  its  exquisite  tratb 
to  nature.  Christian,  still  a  bcrf,  is 
at  play  with  his  companions;  bo 
hides  nom  them  in  the  belfry  of  a 
church.  It  was  the  custom  to  ring 
the  bells  at  sunset   He  had  enscdncea 


will  **  go  throuffh  an  immense  deal  of    himself  between  the  wall  and  the  great 


adversity  and  then  become  famous  ;*' 
here  too  we  have  the  little  ugly  duck, 
who,  however,  was  bom  in.  a  8wan*s 
egg.  The  commencement  of  the 
novel  is  pretty,  where  it  treats  of  the 
childhood  of  the  hero;  but  Christian 
(such  is  his  name)  does  not  win  upon 
our  sympathy,  and  still  less  npon  our 
respect.  Wo  are  led  to  suspect  that 
Christian  Andersen  himself  is  na- 
tnrally  deficient  in  certain  elements 
of  character,  or  he  would  have  better 
upheld  the  dignity  of  his  namesake, 
whom  he  has  certainly  no  desire  to 
lower  in  our  esteem.  With  an  egre- 
gious passion  for  distinction,  a  (preat 
vanity,  in  short,  we  are  afraid  that  he 
liimsclf  (judging  from  some  passages 
in  his  Autobiography)  hardly  possesses 
a  proper  degree  of  pride,  or  the  due 
feeling  of  self-respect.  The  Christian 
in  the  novel  is  the  butt  and  laughing- 
stock of  a  proud,  wilM  young  beauty 
of  the  name  of  Naomi ;  yet  does  he 
forsake  the  love  of  a  sweet  drl  Lude, 
to  be  the  beaten  spanid  of  this 
Kaomi.  He  has  so  little  spirit  as  to 
take  her  money  and  her  contempt  at 
the  same  time. 
This  self-willed  and  beautifulNaomi 


beU,  and  "when  this  rose,  and  sliawed 
to  him  thewholeopenine  of  its  montlt,** 
he  found  he  was  within   a  hallHi 
breadth  of  contact  with  it.    Befrioat 
was  impossible,  and  the  least  mofe- 
ment  exposed  his  head  to  be  shattered. 
The  conception  is  terrible  enough,  tmfe 
by  no  means  a  novel   one,  as  all  * 
readers  conversant  with  the  pages  of 
this  Ma^^ne  will  readily  uloitf  bj 
reference  to  the  story  of  "  The  Mair 
in  the  Bell,"  in  our  tenth  volume,^ 
one  of  the  late  Dr  Maginn*s  moafr 
powiBrftd  and  graphic  sketches.'  But 
the  natunl  horror  of  the  sttoatkni 
by  no  means  satisfies  this  novelist;  he 
therefore  engrafts  the  f(^16 wing  iiiuigl- 
nations  thereupon,  as  being  sndi  as- 
were  moat  llkmv  to  occur  to  the  lad, 
frightened  out  of  his  senses,  stunned  bir 
the  roar  of  the  bell,  whukinff  hard,  aiia 
pressinghimself  closer  and  closer  toiSnib 
wan  to  escape  the  threatened  bloif. 

^  Overpowered  to  his  very  inmoit  fOul 
by  the  aioat  fotrftil  angaith,  m  ball 
appeared  to  him  the  jaws  of  eokae  te> 
meaie   terpeat ;  the   elapper  was  '  Iha 
poisonons    tongae,  whieh   it   ezteadii 
towards  him.      Genfheed   imi     lall 
preiMd  upon  him;  foeUngs       ii       ^ 
anguish  whieh  he  fblt  wnei.       y« 
had  dived  with  him  benew.»  Su,  ». 
took  poeeesrion  of  him;  but  here  itr 
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13  a  well-imagined  character,  but  im- 
perfectly   developed.      Indeed    the 

whole  novel  may  be  described  aa  a    SlitowS^to  wIi'iiliSJL  Md"ie 
jnmble  of  lU-connected  scenes,  and  of    ©pionnlRtow his  ejeafo      d  th 
half-drawn    characters.      We   have    into  gray  llgnkes.    Theo 
some    sad  imitations   of  the  worst  ----- 

models  of  our  current  literature. 
Here  is  a  Norwegian  godfather,  the 
blarred  likeness  of  some  Pixisian 
ninrderer.  Here  are  dreams  and 
visions,  and  plenty  of  deUrium.  He  has 
caught  the  trick,  perhaps,  from  some 
of  our  English  novelists,  of  inftasing 
into 
of  distorted        _  .    ,        .  ^  „».»«    ^    ^^^  ^,«. 

describing  the  situation  he  has  placed    ezhlUt to himitofottfoi j<.t,«.    

them  in.    We  wiU  quote  a  passage  of    BtattWedesfcre  seised  him  to  take  hold  oa 

this  nature:  it  is  just  possible  that     the elai^er with  both  hands,  when  sad- 

-^  some  of  our  countiymen,  when  they    denly  it  beeame  calm  around  hioi|  bat 

floc  their  own  style  reflected  back  to     it  still  raged  withhi  his  braui.    He  folt 


oastle  floated  before  him,bik«  «f 
etdng  mieti  and    gestures,  kuu  « 
ehaaghig  fonai  $  now  loBj;  and  ai 
again  jelly-Uks^  elear  and  treiai 
tMy  diwiad  ojmbab  aad  beat  dn 
then  suddenly  passed  away  into 
glow  in  wUmi  aveiy  tiling  had  m^^ 
to  him,  when,  wiA  Naomi,  he  Ic 


listorted  imMuiatioM,by  wayrf    ^  bnmtog  ,^  «'d  ew       ».. 
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that  all  his  olothee  clung  to  him,  and 
that  his  hands  seemed  fastened  to  the 
walL  Before  him  hang  the  serpent's 
head,  dead  and  bowed  ;  the  bell  was 
silent.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  felt  that 
he  fell  asleep.  He  had  fainted." — (Vol.  i. 
p.  59.) 

Arc  these  some  of  the  "  beautiful 
thoughts  "  which  Mrs  Howitt  finds  it 
the  greatest  delight  of  her  literary 
life  to  translate?     One  is  a  little 
curious  to  know  how  far  this  beauty 
has  been  increased  or  diminished  by 
their  admiring  translator ;  but  unfor- 
tunately we   can  boast  no  Scandi- 
navian scholarship.  This  novel,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  some  striking 
passages,  whether  of  description  of 
natural  scenery,  or  of  human  life.    Of 
tiiese,  the  little  episode  of  the  fate  of 
Steffen-Margarct  recurs  most  vividly 
to  our  recollection.    Mrs  Howitt,  in 
her  translation  of  "  The  True  Story 
of  my  Life,"  draws  our  attention,  in 
a  not^,  to  this  character  of  Steffen- 
Margaret,  informing  us  that  it  is  the 
reproduction  of   a  personage  whom 
Andersen  becomes  slightly  acquainted 
with  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
She  thus  points  out  a  striking  passage  in 
the  novel ;  but  the  translator  of  the  Au- 
tobiography and  of  "  Only  a  Fiddler," 
might  have  found  more  natural  oppor- 
tunities for  illustrating  the  connexion 
between  the  novel  and  the  life  of  the 
author.      There  is   no    resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two  characters 
alluded  to,    except  that   they  both 
belong  to  the  same  unfortunate  class 
of  society.     Of  the  young  girl  men- 
tioned in  the  life,  nothing  indeed  is 
said,  except  that  she  received  once  a 
week  a  visit  from  her  papa,  who  came 
to  drink  tea  with  her,  dressed  always 
in  a  shabby  blue  coat ;  and  the  point 
of  the  story  Ls,  that  in  after  times, 
when  Andersen  rose  into  a  far  differ- 
ent rank  of  society,  he  encountered  in 
some  fashionable  saloon  the  papa  of 
the  shabby  blue  coat  in  a  bland  old 
gentleman  glittering  with  orders. 

Christian,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  a 
lad  utterly  ignorant  of  life,  has  come 
for  the  first  time  to  Copenhagen. 
Whilst  the  ship  in  which  he  has 
arrived  is  at  anchor  in  the  port,  it  is 
visited  by  some  ladies,  one  of  whom 
particularly  fascinates  him.  She  must 
be  a  princess,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  if  not  a  species  of  angel.  The 
»^ext  day  he  finds  out  her  residence, 


sees  her,  tells  her  all  his  blst(n7,  ail 
his  inspirations,  all  his  hopes ;  he  ig 
sure  that  he  has  found  a  Idnd  and 
powerfal  patroness.  The  lady  smiles 
at  him,  and  dismisses  him  with  some 
cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  kindly  taps 
upon  the  head.  Tliis  is  just  what 
Andersen  at  the  same  age  would  have 
done  himself,  and  just  in  this  manner 
would  he  have  been  dismissed  and 
comforted.  There  is  a  scene  in  the 
Autobiography  very  similar.  He  ex- 
plains to  some  kind  old  dames,  whom 
he  encounters  at  the  theatre,  his 
thwarted  aspirations  after  art ;  they 
give  him  cakes ; — he  tells  them  again 
of  his  impulses,  and  that  he  is  dying 
to  be  famous;  they  give  him  more 
cakes ; — he  eats  and  is  pacified. 

The  ship,  however,  had  not  been 
long  in  the  harbour  before  his  princess 
visited  it  again.  It  was  evening — 
Christian  was  alone  in  the  cabin. 

^^He  was  most  strangely  affected  as 
he  heard  at  this  moment  a  Toice  on  the 
cabin  steps,  which  was '  just  like  hers. 
She,  perhaps,  would  already  present  her- 
self as  a  powerful  fairy  to  conduct  him 
to  happiness.  He  would  haye  rushed 
towards  her,  but  she  came  not  alone  ;  a 
sailor  accompanied  her,  and  inquired 
aloud,  on  entering,  if  there  were  any  one 
there.  But  a  strange  feeling  of  distress 
fettered  Christian's  tongue,  and  he  re- 
mained silent. 

"  *  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  1  * 
asked  the  sailor. 

" '  Save  me  I '  was  the  first  word, 
which  Christian  heard  from  her  lips  in 
the  cabin  ;  she  whom  he  had  regarded  as 
a  rich  and  noble  lady.  '  I  am  sunk  in 
shame  1 '  said  she.  '  No  one  esteems  me  ; 
I  no  longer  esteem  myself.  Oh,  save 
me,  SOren  !  I  have  honestly  divided  my 
money  with  you  ;  I  yet  am  possessed  of 
forty  dollars.  Marry  me,  and  take  me 
away  out  of  this  wo,  and  out  of  this 
misery!  Take  me  to  a  place  where  no- 
body will  know  me,  where  you  may  not 
be  ashamed  of  me.  I  will  work  for  you 
like  a  slave,  till  the  blood  comes  out  at 
my  finger-ends.  Oh,  take  me  away  with 
you  t  In  a  year's  time  it  may  be  too 
late.* 

^'  *  Should  I  take  you  to  my  old  fgkther 
and  mother ! '  said  the  sailor. 

'^ '  I  will  kiss  the  dust  from  their  feet ; 
they  may  beat  me,  and  I  will  bear  it 
without  a  murmur — ^will  patiently  bear 
every  blow.  I  am  already  old,  that  I 
know.  I  shall  soon  be  eight-and-twenty ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  mercy,  which  I  beseech 
of  you.  If  you  will  not  do  it,  nobody 
else  will ;  and  I  think  I  must  drink-^ 
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drink  till  my  brain  reels — and  I  foigtt 
what  I  have  made  myself!' 

^ '  Is  that  the  very  important  thiBg 
that  yoa  have  got  to  tell  me  1 '  remarked 
the  sailor,  with  a  cold  indifference. 

'*  Her  tears,  her  sighs,  her  words  of 
despair,  sank  deep  into  Christian's  heart. 
A  visionary  image  had  ranished,  and 
with  its  vanishing  he  saw  the  dark  aide 
of  a  naked  reality. 

'*  He  found  himself  again  alone. 

'*  A  few  days  after  this,  the  ice  had  to 
be  hewed  away  from  the  channeL  Chris* 
tian  and  the  sailor  struck  their  azos 
deeply  into  the  firm  ice,  so  that  it  broke 
into  great  pieces.  Something  white 
hang  fast  to  the  ice  in  the  opening  ;  the 
sailor  enlarged  the  opening,  and  then  a 
female  corpse  presented  itself,  dressed  In 
white  as  for  a  ball.  She  had  amber 
beads  round  her  neck,  gold  ear-rings, 
and  she  held  her  hands  closely  fblMd 
against  her  breast  as  if  for  prayer.  It 
was  Steffen-Margaret." 

"  O.  T,"  commences  in  a  more  lively 
style  than  either  of  the  preceding 
novels,  but  soon  becomes  in  fact  the 
dullest  and  most  wearisome  of  the 
three.  During  a  portion  of  this  novel 
he  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model 
of  narrative  the  **  Wilhelm  Meister  "  of 
Goethe;  but  the  calm  domestic  manner 
which  is  tolerable  in  the  dear-sighted 
man,  who  we  know  can  rise  nobly 
from  it  when  he  pleases,  accords  iU 
ijnough  with  the  bewildered,  most 
displeasing,  and  half  intelligible  story 
which  Andei*sen  has  here  to  relate. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  quite 
sufficiently  with  these  novels,  and 
shall  pass  over  "O.  T."  without  farther 
comment.  Neither  shall  we  bestow 
any  of  our  space  upon  "  The  Poet's 
Bazaar,"  which  seems  to  be  nothing 
el^e  than  the  Journal  which  the  author 
may  be  supposed  to  have  kept  dnitog 
Ills  second  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  also 
extended  his  travels  into  Greece  and 
Constantinople. 

We  take  refuge  in  the  nnrsenr— we 
will  listen  to  these  tales  for  chiloren— 
we  throw  away  the  rigid  pen  of  criti- 
cism— we  will  have  a  story. 

What  precisely  are  the  laws,  what 
the  critical  rules,  on  which  tales  for 
children  should  be  written,  we  will 
by  no  means  undertake  to  define. 
Are  they  to  contain  nothing,  in  lud- 
guage  or  significance,  beyond  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  inmates  of  ue 
nursery?  It  is  a  qaestion  whioh  m 
will  not  pretend  to  answer.  Aristotle 
lays  down  nothing  on  the  0iil^  fa 


his  /'Fofitici ; ''  nor  Mr  Dnnlop  in  hit 
''History  of  Fiction."    Ifthisbeth« 
law,  if  every  thing  most  be  level  to  tlie 
understanding  of  the  frock-and-tFom-» 
sera  population,  then  these,  and  many 
other  Tales  for  Children,  transgress 
agunst  the  first  role  of  their  construe-' 
tlon.    How  often  does  the  story  tunit 
like  Uie  novels  for  elder  people,  npon 
a  marriage  1     Some  king's  son  in  dia* 
guise  marries  the  beautifhl  princess. 
What  idea  has  a  child  of  marriaflefi 
— unless  the  sugared  plum-cake  ai»i 
tributed  oa  such  occasions  comes  ia 
aid  of  his  imagination.    Marriage,  to 
the  in&ntme  intelligence,  must  mean 
fine  dresses,  and  infinite  sweetmeats 
— a  sort  ofjuvenile  party  that  is  never 
to  break  up.    WeU,  and  the  notion 
serves  to  carry  on  the  tale  withaL 
The  imagination  throws  this  tempo- 
rary bridge  over  the  gap,  till  time  and 
experience  supply  other  arohiteoturSk 
Am<mg8t  this  couectlon,  is  a  story  is 
whioh  vast  importanee  is  attached  ts 
a  kiss.     What  c«i  a  curiy-headed 
urchin,  who  iskissing,  or  bdnff kissed, 
aU  day  long,  know  ci  the  value  that 
may  be  given  to  what  some  versifier 
calls, 

«« The  humid  aeal  of  eofb  eieetioBt  I  *' 

To  pur  apprehension,  it  has  always 
appeared  that  the  best  books  for 
children  were  those  not  written  ex* 
pressly  for  them,  but  which,  interesting 
to  all  readers,  happened  to.  fasten 
peculiarly  upon  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation,— such  as  ^'  BoMnson  Crusoe,** 
the  ''Arabian  Nights,*'  «'PUgrim*s 
Progress,"  &o.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  ful  these  there  is  much  the  ehild 
does  not  understand,  but  where  tlkera 
is  something  vividly  apprehended, 
there  is  an  additional  pleasure  pKh 
cured,  and  an  ftdn4rat^l9  ^timidAtit,  in 
the  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  rest 
There  is  all  tiie  chiurm  of  a  riddle  ooni*» 
bined  with  all  the  ftsdnation  of  |t 
stoiT.  Besides,  do  we  not  tlurougfaont 
our  boyhood  and  our  youth,  read  with 
intense  interest,  and  to  our  great  im- 
provement, books  which  we  but  par^j 
understand?  How  much  was  lost  tp 
us  of  our  MUton  and  o^r  Shakspeare 
at  an  aae  when  nevertheless  we  rMd 
themmth  intense  interest  and  excite- 
ment, and  therefbire,  we  may  be  sureii 
with  great  profit.  Throughout  tlie 
whole  season  of  our  intdlectoa)  rmu 
gress,  we  are  necessuQv  i 
wotis  <xf  wMdi  apMl'ptrt 
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wc  get  half  at  one  time,  and    tliey  seemed  little  more  than  lectures 


to  us 

half  at  another. 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  we  intend 
to  say  a  word  against  writing  books 
for  children ;  if  they  are  good  books 
we  shall  read  them  too.  A  clever 
man  talking  to  his  child,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  adult  friends, — has  it 
never  been  remarked,  how  infinitely 
amusing  he  may  be,  and  what  an 
advantage  he  has  from  this  two-fold 
audience  ?  He  lets  loose  all  his  fancy, 
under  pretence  that  he  is  talking  to  a 
child,  and  he  couples  this  wildness 
with  all  his  wit,  and  point,  and 
shrewdness,  because  he  knows  his 
friend  is  listening.  The  child  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  pleased,  because  there 
18  something  above  its  comprehension, 
nor  the  friend  at  all  the  less  enter- 
tained, because  he  laughs  at  what  was 
not  intended  for  his  capacity.  A 
writer  of  children's  tales — (if  they  are 
any  thing  better  than  what  every 
nursery-maid  can  invent  for  herself) — 
is  precisely  in  this  position :  he  wiU, 
he  must  have  in  view  the  adult 
listener.  While  speaking  to  the  child, 
he  will  endeavour  to  interest  the 
parent  who  is  overhearing  him  ;  and 
thus  there  may  result  a  very  amusing 
and  agreeable  composition. 

We  have  met  with  some  children's 
tales  which,  we  thought,  were  so 
plainly  levelled  at  the  parent,    that 


to  grown-up  people  in  the  disguise  of 
stories  to  their  children.  Some  of  the 
very  clever  stories  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
appear  to  be  more  evidently  designed 
for  the  adult  listener,  than  to  tho 
little  people  to  whom  they  are  imme« 
diately  addressed.  And  they  may 
perhaps  render  good  service  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  some  mature  matron, 
far  above  counsel,  may  take  a  hint 
which  she  thinks  was  not  intended — 
may  accept  that  piece  of  good  advice 
which  she  fancies  her  own  shrewdness 
has  discovered,  and  which  the  subtlo 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  laid,  like  a  trap, 
in  her  path. 

We  are  happy,  we  repeat,  that  wo 
do  not  feel  it  incumbent  u|)on  us  to 
settle  the  rules,  the  critical  canon, 
of  this  nursery  literature.  We  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  peep  into  it 
now  and  then,  and  we  shall  venturo 
to  give  our  readers  another  of  Ander- 
sen's little  stories,  and  so  take  our 
leave  of  him.  Wc  omit  a  sentence, 
here  and  there,  where  we  can  without 
injury  to  the  tale;  yet  we  have  no 
fear  that  our  gravest  readers  will  think 
the  extract  too  long.  Our  quotation 
is  from  the  volume  called  **  Tales  from 
Denmark."  Tliere  is  another  collec- 
tion called,  "  The  Shoes  of  Fortune  ;'* 
these  are  higher  in  pretension,  and 
inferior  in  merit. 


TUB  EMPEROR*S  NKW  CLOTHES. 


**  One  day  a  couple  of  swindlers,  who 
called  themseWes  first-rate  weaverp, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  imperial 

town  of  .       They  pretended  that 

they  were  able  to  weave  the  richest 
ataffi},  in  which  not  only  the  colours  and 
the  pattern  were  extremely  beautiAiI,  but 
that  the  clothes  made  of  such  stuffs  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  property  of  remain- 
ing invisible  to  him  who  was  unfit  for 
the  office  he  held,  or  was  extremely  silly. 

**  *  What  capital  clothes  they  must  be ! ' 
thought  the  Emperor.  *  If  I  had  but 
Buch  a  suit,  I  could  directly  find  out 
trhat  people  in  my  empire  were  not 
equal  to  their  office  ;  and  besides,  I 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  clever 
from  the  stupid.  By  Jotc,  I  must  have 
•ome  of  this  stuff  made  directly  for  me  1' 
And  so  he  ordered  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  given  to  the  two  swindlers,  that 
thev  might  set  to  work  immediately. 

''The  men  erected  two  looms,  and  did 
as  if  thev  worked  very  diligently  ;  but  in 
leality  they  had  got  nothing  on  the  loom. 
They  boldly  demanded  the  finest  silk| 


and  gold  thread,  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  worked  away  at  the  empty 
loom  till  quite  late  at  night. 

*<'  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  two 
wearers  are  getting  on  with  my  stuff,* 
said  the  Emperor  one  day  to  himself ; 
but  he  was  rather  embarrassed  when  he 
remembered  that  a  silly  fellow,  or  one 
unfitted  for  his  office,  would  not  be  able 
to  sec  the  stuff.  'Tis  true,  he  thought,  as 
far  as  regarded  himself,  there  was  no 
risk  whatever  ;  but  yet  he  preferred 
sending  some  one  else,  to  bring  him  in- 
telligence of  the  two  weavers,  and  how 
they  were  getting  on,  before  he  went 
himself ;  for  every  body  in  the  whole 
town  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
perty that  this  stuff  was  said  to  possess. 

** '  I  will  send  my  worthy  old  minister,' 
said  the  Emperor  at  last,  after  much 
consideration  ;  'he  will  bo  able  to  say 
how  the  stuff  looks  better  than  anybody.' 

"  So  the  worthy  old  minister  went  to 
the  room  where  the  two  swindlers  were 
working  away  with  all  their  might  and 
main.    'Lord  help  mei'    thought  the 


old  iDan,  opening  his  eyes  u  wiJs  as 
possible — '  Wbf,  i  Mu't  eee  tlia  least 
thing  whatever  on  the  loom.'  But  he 
took  oiire  not  to  nj  ao, 

"  The  twindlers,  pointUg  Ui  the  empt; 
frino,  Mked  him  moiE  politei;  if  the 
eolouTi  were  uot  of  great  beauty.  And 
llie  poor  old  minister  looked  and  looked, 
ftnil  dould  see  nothiiig  wLitever.  '  Bless 
me  '. '  (houjjht  be  to  bimaelf,  >  Am  I,  then, 
reilly  m  Einiplelon  1  Well,  I  ueTer 
tliQuglit  SO.  Nobod/  knowfl  it.  1  not  fit 
foresee  1  Najnolhingoneu'thslikltmiika 
ne  say  that  I  hure  not  seen  the  itulf ! ' 

•"Well,  sir,' gaid  one  of  the  iwindlejs, 

I   atill  worthing  biuii;  at  the  emptj  loom, 

'joadon'tsajiftheatulfpleaseayoaornDl.' 

'■'Oh  beaDlifal  1  beautiful  I  ibe  work 
it  admirable  t'  said  the  old  miuidler 
looking  hud  through  his  spectaclen. 
■  Thia  patleru,  and  Iheae  coloure  I  Well, 
well,  I  shall  not  Riil  to  tell  the  Emperor 
that  thejr  are  most  beautiful ! ' 

"The  awlndlera  then  oeked  for  more 
money,  aad  silk,  and  gold  thread  ;  but 
they  pot  u  before  all  that  wa*  given 
them  into  their  Own  pocket,  and  still 
oontiuued  to  work  with  apparent  diligence 
*,l  the  empty  loom. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  Emperor  teat 
another  ofiicor  to  see  how  the  work  waa 

Gtting  on.  But  he  fared  like  the  other; 
■t«red  at  the  loom  fVom  eiery  side  ; 
but  aa  there  was  nothing  there,  of  course 
he  could  see  nothing.  'Does  the  stuff 
not  pleaae  jou  as  much  as  it  did  the 
ainiilerC  ukeil  the  men,  making  llie 
i  Uue  gestures  as  before,  and  talking  of 
f  aplendid  eoloura  and  pattenu,  which  did 
Wt  exist. 

'Stupid  t  certiinlj  am  not  I'  lliougbt 
the  new  oommisaioner  ;  'then  it  ma«l  he 
Ihfit  I  am  not  fitted  for  my  lucrative 
oMoe — that  were  a  good  joke  I  However, 
no  one  dare  even  snspeflt  such  a  thing.' 
And  so  he  began  praising  the  stuff  that 
he  could  not  Bce,  and  told  the  two  awiod- 
len  how  pleaaed  he  waa  to  behold  sack 
beautll\il  eolonn,  and  euch  clisrming 
pattens. '  Indeed,  your  majesty,'  said  he 
to  the  Emperor  on  hia  return,  'the  btuff 
which  the  weavers  are  making,  is  extra- 
Mdinarily  Sue.' 

"  It  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

"  The  Emperor  could  no  longer  mtnin 
his  oarioeity  to  ace  this  costly  alulT ;  so, 
aecompauiedbya  chosen  train  ofcoutUere, 
among  whom  were  the  two  trusty  men 
who  had  so  admired  the  work,  off  he 
went  to  the  two  cunning  clieils.  Aa 
soon  as  tlicy  heard  of  the  Kinperor's  ap- 
proach they  began  working  with  ill 
4ili8enae,  although  there  was  still  not 
•  liuglo  thread  on  the  loom. 

■  it  not  magnificent  I '  said  the  two 
t  of  the  cr»wii,  who  had  becu  there 


before.  '  Will  your  majesty  only  look  t 
What  a  charming  pattora  I  WbU 
beautiful  ootaurs  I '  said  they,  poiollag 
to  the  empty  fmmea,  for  they  thoujht 
the  others  really  could  Bee  the  stuE 

"'What's  the  meaning  of  this  I'  laid 
the  Emperor  to  himself, '  1  aeo  Dolhiu  I 
Am  I  a  aimpletoa  t  1  not  Gl  (o  M 
Emperor !  Oh,'  be  cried  aloud, '  ehana- 
ing  1  The  stuS'  is  really  charming ! 
I  approve  of  it  highly;'  aud  In 
smiled  graciously,  and  examined  the 
empty  looms  minutely.  And  the  whale 
suite  strained  their  eyes  sod  cried 
'Beautiful  !'  and  counselled  hia  M^ostjr 
to  have  new  robes  made  out  of  this 
magnificent  stulf  for  the  grand  procession 
that  WIS  ubDQt  lo  take  place.  And  so  il 
was  ordered. 

"  The  day  on  which  the  proceasion  wu 
to  take  place,  the  two  men  brought  the 
Emperor's  new  suit  to  the  palace;  thej 
held  Dp  their  anns  as  thongh  they  hM 
somclhing  in  their  handu, and  said,*  HuD 
are  your  Majesty's  tnee'breeches;  here 
is  the  coat,  and  here  the  mantle.  Tfa* 
wholu  suit  is  as  light  aa  a  cobweb;  and 
when  one  is  dressed,  one  would  almoat 
fiuicy  one  had  nothing  on:  but  that  U 
Just  the  beauty  of  this  siuS ! ' 

"'Of  course  I'  aud  all  ibo  courliera, 
although  uot  a  single  one  of  tliem  could 
aee  any  thing  uf  the  clothes. 

"'Will  your  imperial  Majesty  most 
graciODBly  be  pleased  to  nuJress  !  We 
will  then  try  on  the  new  things  before 
the  glass.* 

"  The  Emperor  nllowed  himself  to  be 
Dndressed,  and  then  the  two  cheats  did 
exactly  as  if  each  one  helped  him  oa 
with  an  article  of  dress,  white  h!a 
Majesty  turned  biroaeir  round  on  all 
sides  before  liie  mirror. 

"'The  canopy  which  is  to  he  borne 
above  your  Majesty  in  the  procesKion,  ia 
in  readiness  without,'  nimouucod  the  oliiet 
master  of  the  ceremonies. 

" '  1  am  quite  ready,'  replied  the 
Emperor,  turning  round  once  more  bafoN 
the  loohiug-glass. 

"  So  the  Emperor  walked  on,  under 
the  high  canopy,  through  the  slrccH  of 
the  metropolis,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
streets  and  at  the  windows  cried  oul, 
'  Uh,  how  beaulifnl  the  Emperor's  new 
dress  is  !'  In  sliort  there  was  nubody  bill 
wished  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  saw  the  Emperor's  new  clothes, 

"'But  lie  has  nothing  on  I'  said  ■ 
little  child.' 

"And  then  all  the  people  cried  outj 
'  Ue  has  nothing  on! ' 

"But  the  Emperur  and  the  caQTtlen — 
they  retained  their  leeming  faltli,       * 
walked  on  iviih  great  dignity  toil      ' 
of  the  procession." 
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THE  VISION  OF  CAGLIOSTRO. 


''In  the  horror  of  a  vision  by  night,  vhcn  deep  tfleep  is  "wont  to  hold  men,  fear  seized  qdod 
me,  and  trembling,  and  all  my  bones  were  affrighted  ;  and  vhen  a  spirit  jtassed  before 
me,  the  hair  of  my  flesh  &tood  up/' — The  Book  of  Job, 


The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Rosicrncians,  was, 
according  to  a  historical  insinua- 
tion, implicated  in  that  notorious 
jnggle  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  wliich 
tended  so  mucli  to  increase  the  popu- 
lar hatred  towards  tlie  cvil-doomed 
and  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette. 
Whether  this  imputation  were  correct, 
or  whetlier  the  Cardinal  Due  de 
Bohan  was  the  only  distinguished 
person  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  the 
Countess  dc  la  Motte,  it  is  certain 
that  Joseph  Balsamo,  commonly 
called  Alexandre,  Count  de  Cagli- 
ostro,  was  capable  of  any  knavery, 
however  infamous.  Guile  was  his 
dement ;  audacity  was  his  breast- 
plate ;  delusion  was  his  profession ; 
immorality  was  his  creed;  debauchery 
was  his  consolation  ;  his  own  genius — 
the  genius  of  cunning — was  the  god 
of  his  idolatry.  Had  CagUostro  been 
sustained  by  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
he  must  have  become  the  idol  as  well 
as  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries ; 
his  accomplishments  must  have  daz- 
zled them  into  admiration,  for  he 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a 
Crichton.  Beautiful  in  aspect,  sym- 
metrical in  proportions,  graceful  in 
carriage,  capacious  in  intellect,  eru- 
dite as  a  Benedictine,  agile  as  an 
Acrobat,  daiing  as  Scoevola,  persua- 
sive as  Alcibiados,  skilled  in  all 
manly  pastimes,  familiar  with  the 
philosophies  of  the  scholar  and  the 
worldling,  an  orator,  a  musician,  a 
courtier,  a  linfjuist, — such  was  the 
celebrated  Cagliostro.  In  his  abilities, 
he  was  as  cai>ricious  }is  I-»eonardo,  and 
a»  subtle  as  ^f acchiavelli ;  but  he  was 
without  the  magnanimity  of  the  one, 
or  the  crafty  j)nulence  of  the  other. 
Lucretius  so  darkened  the  glories  of 
nature  by  the  glooms  of  his  blasphe- 
mous imagination,  that  he  might  have 
described  this  earth  as  a  golden  globe 
animated  bv  a  demon.  Fashioned  in 
a  mould  as  marvellous  as  that  golden 
orb,  and  animated  in  like  manner  by 
a  devilish  and  wily  spirit,  was  Bal  • 
the  Kosicnician. 


Between  the  period  of  his  birth  in 
1743,  and  that  of  his  dissolution  in 
1795,  when  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon 
of  San  1^0,  at  Rome,  Ca^ostro 
rendered  himself  in  a  manner  ilias- 
trious  by  practising  upon  the  CTedulity 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Holstein  had 
witnessed  his  pretended  successes  in 
alchemy.  Strasburg  had  received 
him  with  adnlation,  as  the  evangelist 
of  a  mystic  religion.  Paris  had  re- 
sounded with  the  mar^-els  revealed 
by  his  performances  in  Egyptian  free- 
mason r}-.  jMolten  gold  was  said  to 
stream  at  pleasure  over  the  rim  of  his 
crucibles;  divination  by  astrology 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  it  had  been 
of  yore  to  Zoroaster  or  Nostradamus ; 
graves  yawned  at  the  beck  of  his 
potent  finger ;  their  ghostly  habitants 
appeared  at  his  preternatural  bidding. 
The  necromantic  achievements  of 
Doctor  Dee  and  William  Lilly  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance  before  those 
attributed  to  a  man  who,  although 
apparently  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
was  believed  to  have  sursived  a 
thousand  winters. 

Accident  had  supplied  Cagliostro 
with  an  accomplice  of  suitable 
depravity.  In  the  course  of  his 
eccentric  peregrinations  among  the 
continental  cities,  he  had  form6d 
the  acquaintance  of  a  female,  remark- 
able for  her  consummate  loveliness 
and  her  boundless  sensuality.  Mar- 
ried to  this  Circe,  the  adventurer 
began  to  thrive  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  his 
nefarious  i)roceedings,  Balsamo  was 
aided  by  a  faculty  of  invention  almost 
miraculous  in  its  fniitfnlness,  and 
occasionally  iilmost  sublime  in  its 
audacity.  By  these  means,  he  ulti- 
mately became  the  most  astonishing 
im|)ostor  the  world  had  ever  beheld, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

As  a  forerunner  of  a  disastrous 
revolution,  the  appearance  of  this 
fantastic  i>ersonago  in  the  capital  of 
ciTilisation  was  at  once  dismal  and 


prapltatic.      UoconsdoaBly,  be  wu 

tlu!  prophet  of  disoatcr.     Uneonsci' 

umly,    be    was  the  prehidu — half- 

iMluwn,  half-grotesque  —  of  a  bhradj 

and  dUljolic^  utunulis.     History, 

both  profone  and  inspired,  tells  us 

that  when  the  Euphrates  forsook  its 

n&tatal  chanuel,  aiul  the  hostile  legions 

tmnipled  noder  its  gates  at  nishiliiU ; 

wheu    the  revellers   of   Bdshauiar. 

drunk    with    prolonged    orpes    and 

bagged  with  the  shadow  of  an  im- 

.fteouug  doom,  stAggered  through  the 

"'~UrtilQ  vestibules  and  out  uiiou  the 

'  'b  causeway,  rcndiiif  their  pur- 

estvrci  in  tho  moonlighl,  there 

■  iresping    auiong   the    lords  of 

tldea,  — "Wo!   wol    wo!"   was 

^Iniled  in  the  strooU  of  Babjlou.    A 

r  dmilor  dostio}'  awaited  Paris,  but  as 

i~  jM  H  different  spectacle  was  visible ; 

9^'jH  jet  the  carousals  of  tlic  metropolis 

VlrCreU tbeiiEeuith;  aayetthecarrent 

'''wed  in  ita  ancieot  ehannel ;  as  yet 

I   woes  of  the    einjure  were  not 

Ltten  on  the  wall  uf  the  palace. 

Pestiritioa  were  never  conducted  with 

t  magniticence  than  immediatelj 

ire  the  downfatl  of  the  monarchy 

the  geniuriU.    desolation  iif  the 

jdum.    The  pompsofthe  religion, 

le  pageantries  of  the  court,  aiid  the 

innificonce  of  the  nobUity,  were  never 

_    <forc    charactcriscil    by   so    much 

rilenr  and  proteion.  Tho  church, 
snvcrcign,  and  the  oligarchy, 
arere  crowning  themselves  fur  tlie 
-  ^fice. 

>  Opposite  the  Rue  do  Luxembourg, 

IBd  parallel  with  the  Sue  do  Caumar- 

'  I,  there  stoud,  la  the  year  17^2,  a 

''i  TUIa,-cottiige  or  rustic  pavilion. 

_    'OS  sepuruted  ftom  the  Bniilevard 

le  la  Madeleiuu  by  a  green  paddock, 

ad  was  concealed  iu  a  neat  oTIaiims- 

^tlnns  and  clematis.     Autumn,  that 

.  sencrong  season,  which  seeitis  in  its 

[,  Bounty  to  impart  a  smell  of  riiieueos  to 

rthe  very  leaves,  had  already  ocAtiered 

Cdyes  of  gold  and  vermilion  over  the 

"to'dure  of  this  ahrnbbcrv.    A  night- 

'"'>•'>    impregnated  Willi  vi^table 

a,  and  watting  befori;  it  one 

r  thoae  leaves,  stole  between   the 

ranches— over  the  fragrant  mould— 

cross  a  gnua-plot— throogh  an  open 

nndow  of  the  cottage.  Tboleafi^led. 

Bhadfallen  upon  the  pAgcsofavoItmic 

'11  which  n  man  was  reading  by  a 


lamp.  At  that  moment  the  clodi  a 
tho  Capndiiue  tolled  out  a  dolefd 
TWO ;  it  was  answered  by  the  noam- 
ous  bells  of  Paris.  Solemn,  qoeraloai^ 
sepuldu-al,  qnuveriug,  !illvei7,  duM 
at  hand,  or  modolsted  Into  A  din 
echo  by  the  distance,  tlie  vcnce  of  Ibe 
inexorable  hours  vibrated  over  tbo 
capital,  and  then  ceased. 
Alas,  for  the  heart  of  Caglloatre  I 
The  solitary  watcher  diaddered  as 
the  melalllc  sounds  floated  lu  &om 
the  belfries.  Altbongfa  startLed  tij 
tbe  dropping  of  tlie  leaf,  he  closed 
the  voiumCi  leburcly  placing  it 
lietween  the  pages  as  a  markA^— «iL 
so  brittle!  so  yellow!  so  H^ioMl  ot 
decay  and  mortality  I  tIio  book 
ootnpiised  the  writing  of  Sir  Cw- 
netius  Agrippo.  Having  toned  tbe 
old  alchemist  from  him  with  an  air 
of  overwhelming  dejection,  tbe  stmleiit 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  aorrow- 
fnl  reflections. 

He  had  bat  recently  rotnnicd  flxmt 
auasked  ball,  aiid  a  domino  of  salmoo- 
coloni'od  satin  still  bung  looeeiy  OTW 
his  shoulders.  As  the  feeble  Ugfat  6f 
tho  lamp  glimmered  npon  the  JsA^ 
bnglea  and  steel -spangles  of  bis  cos- 
tume, there  was  visible  the  prapetul 
contrast  of  his  destiny,— a  mmgUBg  tt 
the  most  abstnue  researches  and  Ihs 
most  extravagant  Mvolltie^.  JawclK 
sparkled  upon  bis  bands  and  bosomf. 
the  varicose  veins  on  his  templea 
throbbed  with  a  fovpri^b  prcrislon ;  tht 
fumes  of  tt\.^  wtr'  TT-p  fliT^hnl  -his 
cheek  and  r|j    ■   '  .    '  i  ■.ininlnii. 

Death."  I' 


"fills  1 


'I  yet 


life  Is  totuliv  Ji'.Kia  ill  h-jijiimie. 
Hapi»ness!  U  delusive  jiliuutum  of 
humanity,  how  art  tliou  utlaiuablo? 
Through  Fame?  Fanu'  ia  mine,  and 
I  ant  wvelched.  Over  th-  i-onlinu  of 
eivilisatioumynamei.'^iii'i-..!  ,iiii..iil; 
in  the  populous  citioB  II"  -  ■  i  ■■■' 
art  resonnds;  when  im  ■  .;:!■! 
among  the  palaces  .pf  \"'  ^i'      ■      ^'ii- 

AdrillticwASiiiiri'i.-l  .■::!■  :.i-  ir 

my  honour.-  i    :  :■     i    !■  ■  ' i 

hoppine 


Not  B 


111, 


have  bronchi  ii<.  punnd'a  ru  liii- xo-- 
rowa  of  Italsamo.  Beauty';  ^ny; 
for,  in  the  profligate  cxperienco  « 
capitals,  the  sage  is  saddened  wiUi  tt ' 
knowledge  that  comeliness,  at  b**' 
but  im  exqnisite  hypocriqr. 
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striven  aLvj,  vainly,  fur  contentment 
in  the  luxuries  of  voluptuous  living. 
The  talijjuan  of  Epicurus  ha^  evaded 
my  j^rasp  —  the  giitterin;,'  bauble  I '^ 
The  ra>i.*hinj.'  ideal  Jov,  has  l>een  to 
lue  not  iii  the  statui;:  to  Pygmalion : 
I  have  grr^ veiled  doun  in  adoration 
at  itH  feet,  and  have  found  it  the 
same  immobile,  relentle.'i.s,  unrespon- 
sive image.  Youth  U  yet  mine,  but 
it  Ls  a  youth  hoar}'  in  desolation. 
Centuries  of  anguish  have  flooded 
through  my  bosom,  even  in  the  hey- 
day of  existence.  The  tangible  and 
the  intangible,  the  visible  and  the  iu- 
Tuible,  the  material  and  the  imma- 
terial, have  been  at  deadly  strife  in  my 
conjectures.  The  present  has  been  to 
mc  an  evasion,  the  future  an  enigma; 
the  eailh  a  deliLsion,  the  heavens  a 
doubt.  Even  the  pomp  of  those  inex- 
plicable stars  is  a  new  agony  of  inde- 
cision to  my  recoiling  fancy  t  —  so 
impassive  iu  their  uncnangeableness, 
80  awful  in  the  quiescence  of  their 
eternal  grandeur.  Supreme,  too,  in 
my  bewilderment,  remains  the  prob- 
lem of  their  revolutions — the  cause  of 
their  impulsion  X  as  well  as  of  their  crea- 
tion. Baffled  in  my  scnitiny  of  the 
sublime  puzzle  which  is  domed  over 
the  globe  at  nightfall,  dizzy  with  the 
contemplation  of  such  abysses  of  mys- 
tery, i»y  thoughts  have  reverted  to 
this  earth,  in  which  ])leasure  sparkles 
but  to  evaporate.  No  solace  in  the 
investigation  of  those  infinitudes, 
which  are  onlv  fathomable  bv  a  s\-s- 
tcm  revolting  to  my  judgment  —  the 
Bystem  of  a  theocratic  philosophy ;  no 
consolation  in  the  drcamings  evoked 
by  the  lore  of  the  stupendous  skies : 
my  heart  throbs  still  for  the  detection 


and  the  possession  of  happiness.  Na- 
ture has  endowed  me  with  senses — 
^y^  delicate  and  susceptible  instm- 
ments  —  for  the  realisation  of  bodily- 
delight.  Sights  of  unutterable  loveli- 
ness, tones  of  surpassing  melody,  per- 
fumes of  delicious  fragrance,  marvel- 
lous sensibilities  of  touch  and  palate, 
afford  me  so  many  channels  for  enjoy- 
ment. Still  the  insuificiencv  of  tho 
palpable  and  appreciable  is  para- 
mount ;  still  the  everlasting  dolor  in- 
ter])oses :  the  appetite  is  satiated,  the 
aroma  palls  ui)on  the  nostrils,  the 
ner\'es  are  affected  by  irritability,  the 
harmony  merges  into  dissonance ;  even 
the  beautiful  becomes  so  far  an  abo- 
mination that  man  is  *mad  for  the 
sight  of  his  eyes  that  he  did  see.* 
Such  is  the  sterile  and  ix-pulsive  i>e- 
nalty  of  the  scorcher  after  happiness. 
Happiness!  O  delusive  phantom  of 
humanity,  how  art  thou  attainable?" 
A  thrill  pervaded  the  frame  of  the 
visionaiy-  as  he  paused  in  his  medita- 
tations.  Subtle  as  the  birth  of  an 
emotion — solemn  as  the  presage  of  a 
disaster  —  terrible  as  the  throes  of 
dissolution,  was  the  pang  that  ago- 
nised the  Rosicrucian.  His  flesh  crept 
u|)on  his  bones  at  the  consciousness  of 
a  preternatural  but  invisible  presence 
—  the  presence  of  an  unseen  visitant 
in  the  dead  of  the  midnight!  His 
heart  quaked  as  it  drank  in,  like  £U- 
phaz,  **  Uie  veins  of  its  whisper.-^ $ 
There  was  no  sound  or  reverberation, 
aud  yet  the  language  streamed  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  listener  with  a 
distinctness  beyond  that  of  human 
articulation.  The  stillness  of  his  soli- 
tude was  only  broken  by  the  rustling 
of  the  night- brceze  among  the  lan- 


*  B^rangvr  has  already  conreyed  this  truth  through  the  melody  of  his  delicious 
Tertc :. — 

"  I^  voivtu  bien,  In-btts,  la- has, 
La-l)at<,  la-ba.H-'  dit  rK^peiancc; 
I^un^coifi,  maiiuiits,  rois  et  prclbt* 
Lui  font  dc  luin  lu  revereuce. 
('Vrt  le  Bonheur,  dit  rKspemncc. 
Ccuronii,  ccuron> ;  doublons  Ic  pad, 
i'our  le  trouver  la-l»afl,  la-bas, 
La-ba8,la-ba>.'* 

t  "  1  did  not  dare  to  breathe  aloud  the  unhallowed  anguibh  of  my  mind  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  unsyinpathising  Ktan«."— See  Faltiand. 

X**  Motns  atitem  ^iderum,"  tuch  in  the  reverent  and  sententious  remark  of  Grotius, 
^  qui  eecentrict,  quique  epii'yclici  dicuutur,  manife&te  ostendunt  fioji  tlm  ikoUriUf 
Mcd  llh<ri  aijrht'm  ordhiatiomvt.^*  —  See  Iv  Vtriiate  iW.  Chritt, Lib.  i.  §  7. 

tf  "  Now,  there  wan  a  word  tpokcn  to  ice  in  private,  and  my  car;,  by  etcalth  aa  it 
wire,  received  the  veins  of  its  whisper." — /c6,  chap.  iT.rerEe  12. 


nuiiubstaiitM  lips  — the  sense  as  of  n 
ilivinc  B^plioBjf— "  [lm  thunder,  and 
tiu>  niuaic.  tnd  the  pouip"  of  nu  nu- 
carthlj  Voiw.* 

"  fialsuno ! "  it  cjicd, ' '  thy  thoughts 
Mrc  blospluun.v ;  tliv  l&iocntuticrtis  tuv 
fooUshncss ;  tliy  mini!  U  diu'koned  hj 
the  ^oon»  of  a  most  barrcu  dtrjection, 
AwBylTain  Sceptic,  wilU  the  syilo- 
giama  of  infldelily,  ITio  glory  of  the 
imtnortal  wii.1.  evades  thy  compro- 
iicnsion  in  the  depths  of  infinitude. 
AVhen  ill  its  nstaral  brightness,  the 
Epiritnal  being  of  man  reflects  that 
glory  ns  in  a  mirror,  mnr  is  blurred 
iy  sensu&lity.    Tranquillity  isilcuieil 


Ihoo,  bcciiusG  of  Hie  coucupidcence  of 
thy  ambition.  A  profligate  and  venal 
cnrciT  liaa  troubled  thy  son!  with  mis* 
giviugs.  Thou  linst  sconictl  aven  th« 
live  senses — those  golden  portnhi  tfT 
hnuianity  !  Know,  U  dreamer,  that 
in  tlieni  alone  consists  Ihu  etijuyiueiii 
of  a  Unite  existouco:  know  that 
through  lilt  mrtwm»  v»e  of  Ihote  fttt 
Mruu,  rar&ihj  hofiplnen  h  oUaint^le! 
Dost  thou  still  tremble  iu  tliy  unba- 
liuf y  Arise,  Balsmno,  anil  bciiuid  tbe 
teachings  of  eternity !" 

As  the  lost  senteuL'e  resounded  iu 
the  lieart  of  Cflgliostro,  up  into  the 
sir  floated  the  Jtoaicruciaii  and  the 


Time  and  distajico  seemed  to  be 
couqnorcd  in  that  niysterions  ascen- 
sion, and  an  impenetrable  darkness 
enveloped  the  impostor  ashe  felt  him- 
self carried  snlfCly  through  the  stino- 
sphere.  When  he  had  somewhat 
recovered,  however,  from  his  aatoulsh- 
mcnl,  the  motion  ceased,  and  the 
light  of  an  Italian  creiilag  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  heavens.  A  scene 
then  revealed  itself  aronnd  Cagllostro, 
the  like  of  which  his  eyes  had  never 
before  behchl,  or  his  imagination,  in 
Its  tvildcst  mood,  conceived. 

lie  was  standing  iu  n  secluded  grove 
in  tlie  Island  of  Caprcie.  Fountains 
sparkled  under  the  branches;  blos- 
soms of  thu  gaudiest  colours  flanntcd 
on  the  brambles,  or  enamelled  the 
Inrf ;  laughter  and  music  filled  the  air 
with  a  confusion  of  sweet  sounds ; 
and  among  the  intricacies  of  the  trees, 


bands  of  revellers  flitted  to  and  &o, 
clad  in  the  antique  costumes  of  Borne. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic 
orange-biisb,  upon  a  conch  of  luxn- 
rious  aoRncss  and  embroideitid  in 
gorgeous  arabesques,  them  nrclined 
theligui'cof  an  ohl  man.  His  coun- 
tenance WHS  hideous  with  ago  and 
debuucherj-.  Sin  glimmered  in  tb« 
evil  light  of  his  eyes — those  enormona 
and  bloodshot  eyes  with  whiofc 
(prtfgrandibiM  oeullt)  the  fahttarlan 
tells  us  he  conld  see  even  Iu  the 
night-tlme.t  Habitual  inteiupQrauc« 
bad  inflamed  his  complexion,  and  (Us- 
flgnred  his  skin  with  disgusting  erap> 
tloDs;  while  bis  l)ody,  nataraUy 
robust  in  its  proportions,  had  becomt 
bloatcdwiththeindoleneeofconlintiai 
gluttony.  A  garment  (tbeftii;a  viriUty 
of  virgin  whitoueaa  covered  lus  limbs; 
along  the  edge  of  the  garment  wi«  the 


I 


•  "Tlurn  ii  1  n»riM  U  the  WBRli-gwwn  pii>M 
Wbon  Winter  lifU  bu  vuice  :  th°n  i>  ■  Daim 
Among  immartil)  when  >  gad  givns  >ign 
With  hiuhing  Bpgcr,  haw  ha  mHiii  to  lotd 
HJi  loiigua  with  the  full  uvight  ut  uttcrlm  thouglit. 
With  tbuudn-,  umI  nilli  ^1U:1I^,  imd  wllh  pomp." 
Such  are  the  tnajeatic  EjlUblea  which  praruo  the  epecob  of  Saturn  ii 
KeatB  was  tidUJog  himself  of  the  puerililieH  of  Onkftigiie  when  be  wro 
neat  of  an  epic— a  fVigment  which  is  uasurpuiEeil  by  nnjr  neUeni  attempt  at  h 
«empositioD.   In  reading  it,  the  rerj  earth  teems  tliakiog  with  the  ftwtatepB  uf 
divinities.      Even   Uyron,  who,  like  ODiselvea,  had  no  great  predilection  I..     .. 
Mhool  in  which  the  poelie  genius  of  John  Keats  was  germinated,  hes  emphtlicslly 
••id  of  Uupcrioit  that  "  it  asemB  acluall;  inspired  by  Che  Titaus,  and  ti  as  auhltUM 
U  ..EBchyluB.'— See  Bfron'i  It'orti,  vol.  xv.,  p.  B2. 

t  Thus  writes  Suetonioa — "  pragranilibus  oculit,  q^ui,  <iuod  miruni  eaiet,  nootu 
etiam  et  in  tenebiii,  viderent,  led  ad  breve,  et  luum  piirnum  a 
delude  nrnum  hebeeccbant."— Tib.  cap.Uviii. 


t'a?l^H 
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broad  hem  of  Tynan  purple  iudicative 
of  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  around 
the  hoary  brow  of  the  epicurean,  was 
woven  a  chaplet  of  roses  and  aloe- 
leaves. 

Cagliostro  recoiled  in  abhorrence 
before  a  spectacle  at  once  so  austere 
and  lascivious.  His  spirit  quailed  at 
the  sight  of  a  visage  in  which  appeared 
to  be  concentrated  the  infamy  of  many 
centuries.  His  soul  revolted  at  the 
sinister  and  ferocious  expression  per- 
vading every  lineament,  and  lurking 
in  every  wrinkle.  As  he  gazed,  how- 
ever, a  blithe  sound  startled  him  from 
the  umbrage  of  the  boughs.  Quick, 
lively,  jocund,  to  the  clashing  of  her 
cymbals,  there  bounded  forth  an  Ita- 
lian maiden  in  the  garb  of  a  Bac- 
chante. Her  feet  agile  as  the  roe's, 
her  eyes  lustrous  and  defiant,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  her  bosom  heaving, 
Jher  arms  symmetrical  as  sculpture, 
but  glowing  with  the  roseate  warmth 
of  youth,  the  virgin  still  rejoiced,  as  it 
were,  in  the  tumult  of  the  dance. 
Grapes  of  a  golden-green,  relieved  by 
the  ruddy -brown  of  their  foliage,  clus- 
tered in  a  garland  about  her  temples, 
and  leaped  in  imison  with  her  move- 
ments. Around!  with  her  raven 
ti'esses  streaming  abroad  in  ringlets — 
around !  with  her  sandals  clinking 
on  the  gravel  to  the  capricious  beat 
of  her  cymbals — around!  with  h«r 
light  robes  flowing  back  from  a  jew- 
elled brooch  above  the  knee — singing, 
sparkling,  undulating,  circling,  rust- 
ling, the  Bacchante  entranced  the 
heart  of  the  Kosicrucian.  She  gleamed 
before  him  like  the  embodiment  of 
enthusiasm.  She  was  the  genius  of 
motion,  the  divinity  of  the  dance ;  she 
was  Teqisichore  in  the  grace  of  her 
movements,  Euterpe  in  the  ravishing 
sweotness  of  her  voice.  A  thrill  of 
admiration  suffused  with  a  deeper 
tint  even  the  abhorred  cheek  of  the 
voluptuary. 

By  an  almost  imperceptible  degree, 
the  damsel  abated  the  ardour  of  her 
gyrations,  her  cymbals  clashed  less 
frequently,  the  song  faded  from  her 
lip,  the  flutter  of  her  garments  ceased, 
the  vine-fruit  drooped  upon  her  fore- 
head. She  stood  before  the  couch  pal- 
pitating with  emotion,  and  radiant 
with  a  divine  beauty.  In  another  in- 
stant, she  had  prostrated  herself  upon 
the  earth,  for  in  the  decrepit  monster 


of  Caprese  she  recognised  the  lord  of 
the  whole  world — ^Tiberius. 

^^  Arise,  maiden  of  Apulia,"  he  said, 
with  an  immediate  sense  that  he 
beheld  another  of  those  innocent  dam.- 
sels,  who  were  stolen  from  their  paa«- 
toral  homes  on  the  Peninsula  to 
become  the  victims  of  his  depravity, 
^^  Arise,  and  slake  my  thirst  from 
yonder  goblet.  The  tongue  of  Tibe- 
rius is  dry  with  the  avidity  of  his 
passion." 

An  indescribable  loathing  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  the  Bacchante 
even  as  she  lay  upon  the  grass ;  yet 
she  rose  with  precipitation  and  flUed 
a  chalice  to  the  brim  with  Falemian. 
Tiberius  grasi)ed  it  with  an  eager 
hand,  and  his  mouth  pressed  the  lip 
of  the  cup  as  if  to  drain  its  ruby  vin- 
tage to  the  bottom.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  eyes  of  the  old  man  blazed 
with  a  raging  light ;  the  scowl  of 
lust  was  forgotten ;  the  vindictiveness 
of  a  fiend  shone  in  his  dilated  eye- 
balls, and,  with  a  yell  of  fury,  he  cast 
the  goblet  into  the  air,  ciying  out  that 
the  wine  boiled  like  the  howl  ofPluto^ 
He  was  writhing  in  one  of  those  pa- 
roxysms of  rage,  which  justified  poste- 
rity in  regarding  him  as  a  madman. 
The  howlmg  of  Tiberius  resounded 
among  the  verdure,  as  the  rattle  of  a 
snake  might  do  when  it  raises  its 
deadly  crest  from  its  lair  among  the 
flowers.  Quick  as  thought  at  the 
first  sound  of  those  inexorable  accenti^, 
the  grove  was  thronged  with  the 
revellers.  They  jostled  each  other  in 
their  solicitude  to  minister  to  the  cru- 
elty of  the  despot ;  and  that  cruelty 
was  as  ruthless,  and  as  hell-born,  as 
it  was  ingenious  and  appalling. 

Obedient  to  a  gesture  of  Tiberius, 
the  Bacchante  was  placed  upon  a 
pedestal.  For  a  moment,  she  stood 
before  them  an  exquisite  statue  of 
despair — exquisite  even  in  the  excess 
of  her  bewilderment.  For  a  moment, 
she  stood  there  stunned  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  commotion,  and  frantic 
with  the  consciousness  of  her  peril. 
For  a  moment  she  gazed  about  her 
for  aid,  wildly  but,  alas  !  vainly.  No 
pity  beamed  upon  her  in  that  more 
horrible  Gomorrah.  The  marble 
trembled  under  her  feet — a  sulphurous 
stench  shot  through  its  crevices — the 
virgin  shrieked  and  fell  forwards, 
scorched  and  blackened  to  a  dnder. 
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She  was  blasted,  as  if  by  a  tboDderr    Although  maddened  by  im  ^"iftntiabte 
^1^*    CaglioBtro  looked  wlliihaehr    tidnt,  aaft  by  •  ^ocn  that  wm  ^ 


bolt.' 

upon  the  ashes  of  the  Bacchante.  He    coming  habitiial,  tEe  monster  lay  imoU 

had  seen  youth  stricken  down   by    his  cushions  as  impotent  as  a  <mil^  In 


age ;  he  had  seen  virtae  annihilated, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  mandate  of  vice ; 
he  had  seen — and  even  Ms  callous 
heart  exulted  at  the  thought — he  had 
seen  innocence  snatched  fix>m  ipoHn 


the  midst  of  his  diseases  and  inicpii*- 
ties.t 

At  the  feet  of  theRosicrudan  were 
huddled  the  bones  of  the  virgin  of 
Apnlift ;  aUd  the  babUing  of  the  foon- 


tion,  when  upon  the  very  thresh(M  of    tains  was  alone  audible  in  the  solitude. 


an  earthly  hell;  While  rejoicing  in 
this  reflection,  he  was  aroused  by  the 
stertorous  breathing  of  tiie  emperor. 
The  crowned  demon  of  the  island  was 
being  borne  away  to  his  palaos  upon 
the    shoulders    of    his    attendaata. 


"Such," said  the  moumfdl  Yoioe^ 
as  Cagliostro  again  fblt  himself  cairM 
throng  the  darkness — "such,  Bidr* 
samo,  are  the  miseries  of  a  debauched 
appetite." 


AAKIFPJU 


In  another  instant,  the  gmpcrtot 
was  standing  upon  the  floor  or  ajd- 
^antic  amphitheatre  inPalestine,  Ae 
whole  air  was  refnlgent  with  tiie  fi|^t 
of  a  summer  morning,  and  throogfa 
the  loopholes  of  the  stmcture,  the  eyt 
caught  the  blue  shimmer  of  tiie  Medi- 
terranean. Banners,  emblazoned  with 
the  ciphers  of  Rome,  fluttered  firom 
the  walls  of  the  amphitiieatoe.  Its 
internal  circumference  wl»  throng 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens ;  sAd, 
immediately  about  the  RosicmGiaii, 
groups  of  foreign  traders,  habited  as 
if  for  some  unusual  ceremony,  were 


ilcattered  over  the  arena.  Expecta- 
tion ma  evinced  in  eyery  movemeiit 
of  the  assemldage, .  in  everr  mnnmir 
that  floated  round  tiw  bendies.  Tte 
worshippers  were  there,  it  seeanfl^ 
and  were  awaiting  tiie  high-prieA; 
That  high-priest  wasieqyproaching, and 
more  than  a  higfai-prictot ;  forHeiod 
Agrippa,  the  tetrarch  of  Judea  hid 
d^cendedilrom  Jerusalem  to  GftearM,. 
for  the  celebration  of  vrarlike  g«ii|fl» 
in  honour  isi  the  £mperor  Gfauidla% 
and,  on  the  comi^fion  of  those  fMI^ 
yities,  the  deputed  sovereign  had  ooiip- 
aented,  at  the  intercession  of  Bhurtai^ 


■M^ 


*  Tbose  who  are  ^miliar  with  the  elassfo  hisiotiailBy  will  see  hi  thii  deseriplM 
no  exaggeration  whatever.  IndtraaMtnis  for  the  dettraetioB  of  life  yet  nme  awM 
and  mysterioas^  were  employed  by  »|agr  of  the  mdeeesson^  atod  maanf  of  the  sili^ 
cessors  of  Tiberius,  aa  well  as  by  TOmdos  iimm& :  and  modem  seienee  has  ilifWA 
that  these  devices,  instead  of  being,  as  was  oriiiaaUy  ooi^Mtaied,  the  result  of  blac^r 
magic,  were,  in  reality,  the  effeot  of  bydraufie^  pneumatifl,  and  Hwohamieal  eonliir 
vances.  Even  the  most  ma.rvello!i0  Ibata  of  the  Xlgyptiaa  soreierm  have  been  latMf 
explained  by  the  revelations  of  natural  phikedfih^,  and  a  multitude  of  these  ez^ajin- 
tions  may  be  fonnd  by  the  reader  iu  the  learned  wuit  "Des  SeleineeB  Oeeulfeey**  Ad* 
written  by  M.  Eusebe  Salverte^  and  puhtisbed  in  FaH>  M  zeeenfly  as  ISiS.  In  thai 
remarkable  volume,  M.  Salverte  ptvfUfi  that  natural  ^heuoiatna  are  mofu  starlHn^ 
than  necromantic  trieks,  and  thai,  in  the  weeds  of  Roger  Baeen,  '^  aoii  igiiw  ofwtt^ 
nos  magieis  UlutioMbui  nti,  cnmpatmUu  pkUmopkiM  ^botai  cpmrmri  fuod  t90^'^ 
That  Tiberius  was  capable  of  atredties  yet  aiove  tenrifle^  and  that  mnrdeH  et 
the  most  inhuman  kind  were  the  conseqaenee  of  aloiost  eveiy  one  of  his  diaboUeal 
whims,  those  acquainted  with  the  pietnresque  narrative  of  Suetoniue  afaready  knod^ 
They  will  remember  not  only  how  he  oaused  his  nephew  Germaaiena  to  be  p^rifoned 
by  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  how  he  oidered  a  flshnrnan  to  he  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
claws  of  a  crab,  simply  because  he  met  him,  in  one  ef  hii#ABpiciou8  moodSy  when 
strolling  in  a  sequestered  garden  of  Cypress. —nfi^.  Tih*  c.  Ix. 

t  Suetonius  assures  as  (cap.  Izviii,^  that  the  muscular  strength  of  Tiberius  CSanr 
dius  Nero  was,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  almost  as  supernatural  as  his  crimea  ; 
that  he  could  with  his  outsiretohed  fiager  bore  a  hole  throng^i  a  sound  apple  (tftt*- 
grum  malum  digito  terebraret),  and  weimd  the  head  of  a  ehild  or  even  a  youth  with 
a  fillip,  (caput  pueri,  vd  t^cuik  adOmmiiiU,  tellfre  mdnarmtk}  His  ezeesses  rnust^ 
however,  have  enervated  his  ihkmeleiiif  before  his  death  by  fraibeatloa*    .  > 
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to  receive  a  dcpiitation  of  certain  Phc- 
uician  ambassadors  wlio  were  solici- 
tous for  an  assurance  of  his  clemency. 
Those  envoys — the  merchant  princes 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon — were  tarrying 
in  the  public  theatre  of  the  city  for  the 
promised  interview  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  of  Samaria. 

Cagliostro  marvelled,  as  he  scanned 
the  scene  before  him,  whether  it  were 
all  a  reality  or  a  delusion  of  his  fancy  ; 
but  the  lapping  of  the  surge  upon  the 
adjacent  beach,  and  the  perfume  of 
Oriental  spices  which  impregnated  the 
brcczes  from  the  Levant,  and  even 
the  motes  that  swarmed  about  him 
like  phosphoric  atoms,  proved  that  it 
was  no  juggle  of  a  distempered  ima- 
gination. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  with 
acclamations  ;  the  crowd  rose  as  if  by 
a  single  impulse;  trumpets  sounded 
iu  the  seven  porches  of  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  again  the  plaudits  shook  the 
air  like  the  concussion  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  deputation  in  the  arena  pros- 
trated themselves  in  the  dust.  Bal- 
samo  saw,  at  once,  the  reason  of  this 
rejoicing;  he  saw  the  tetrarch  of 
Judea  seated  upon  a  throne  of  ivory. 
The  crown  of  Agrippa  glittered  upon 
his  forehead  with  an  uimatural 
brightness — it  was  of  the  purest  gold, 
radiating  from  the  brow  in  spikes, 
and  flecked  with  pearls  of  an  'uncom- 
mon size.  Silent — erect — inflated  with 
pride  at  his  own  grandeur,  and  the 
adulation  of  the  rabble,  sate  the  King 
of  Palestine.  Silent — awe-stricken 
— uncovered  before  the  majesty  of  the 
representative  of  Claudius,  stood  the 

eiople  of  Samaria  and  Pheuicia. 
xtreme  beauty  of  an  elevated  and 
heroic  character  shone  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  Ilerod,  although  his  beard 
was  grizzled  with  the  passage  of  fifty- 
four  winters.  In  the  midst  of  the 
silence  of  the  populace,  the  morning 
sun  rose,  almost  abruptly,  above  the 
topmost  arches  of  the  edifice,  and 
darted  his  beams  full  upon  the  glori- 
ous garments  of  Agrippa.  It  played 
lu  sparkles  of  intense  lustre  upon  the 
jewels  of  his  diadem ;  and  upon  the 


outer  robe,  which  was  of  silver  tissue 
woven  with  consummate  skill  and 
powdered  with  diamonds,  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  sunlight  produced  an 
intolerable  splendour.*  The  Samari- 
tans shielded  their  eyes  from  its  mag- 
nificence ;  they  were  dazzled ;  they 
were  blinded  ;  they  thrilled  with  ad- 
miration and  astonishment. 

Agrippa  spoke. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  accents, 
there  was  a  whisper  of  awe  among 
the  multitude — it  increased — it  grew 
louder — it  arose  to  the  heavens  iu  one 
prolonged  and  jubilant  shout  of  ado- 
ration. 

"It  is  a  God  I"  they  cried— "it  is 
a  God  that  speaketh,  not  a  man  !^' 

As  the  language  of  that  impious 
homage  saluted  the  ears  of  Herod, 
his  mouth  curled  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction, his  soul  expanded  with  an 
inexpressible  tumult  of  emotions,  he 
drank  in  the  blasphemous  flatteries  of 
the  rabble,  and  assumed  to  himself 
the  power  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Most  High  God.  Yet  in  the  very 
ecstasy  of  those  sensations,  his  coun- 
tenance became  ghastly,  his  lips 
writhed,  hiS  eves  beheld  with  unutter- 
able dismay  the  omen  of  his  dissolu- 
tion —  the  visible  phantom  of  an 
avenging  Nemesis. t  He  staggered  from 
his  throne,  crying  aloud  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  anguish ;  a  sudden  cor- 
ruption had  seized  upon  his  body — 
he  was  being  devoured  by  worms. 

The  heart  of  Cagliostro  quailed 
within  him  at  the  lamentations  of  the 
people  of  Samaria,  as  they  beheld 
their  idol  smitten  down  by  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  surpassing  pomp. 
Even  the  Jewish  hagiographer  tells  us, 
witli  pathetic  simplicity,  that  King 
Agrippa  himself  wept  at  the  wailings 
of  the  adoring  mob. 

Again  the  Alchemist  found  himself 
enveloped  in  darkness,  again  the  un- 
earthly Voice  stole  into  his  brain. 

"I^!*'  it  said,  "how  the  frame 
rots  in  the  ermine  :  how  the  body  and 
soul  are  polluted  by  vicious  passions  1 
Such,  Balsamo,  are  the  penalties  oi 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 


*  His  garb,  writes  Josephus,  **  vras  so  resplendent  as  to  spread  a  horror  over  those 
that  looked  intently  upon  him." — Lib.  xix.  c.  8. 
+  "  An  owl,"  says  Josephus  (xix.  0);**  an  angel  of  the  Lord,"  kyy^u  Kt^/w^say  the 
'ptarej,  (Aots,  xii.  23,)— in  either  case  a  spectral  illasion. 


Autithcr  fiwne  then  revealed  itself 
to  the  Kosicruuian,  but  one  altogether 
diniMvnt  fh>m  those  he  hod  ulrcaJy 
witnessed.  Instenil  of  bolog  in  a^ 
OiieiitHl  amphitheatre,  he  wb-s  staad- 
iiig  in  a  ruml  lane  ;  IiistcnS  of  tumnlt 
he  found  tranquitlitj';  Instead  of  regal 
pageantries  an  almost  primitive  sim- 
plicity. He  inhaled  the  swoct  smells 
of  clover  nud  newly-turned  mould 
with  a  ze«t  hilheilo  nneKperleaced. 
Tlic  gurgling  of  a  brook  by  the  way- 
aide  rialntcd  his  ears,  as  it  strnggl^l 
throutch  the  rushes  aud  tinkled  over 
the  pebbles,  with  a  sound  more  agree- 
able than  he  ever  remembered  to  Jul  vu 
heard  from  the  instraments  of  court 
musiciaus.  For  the  first  time  natnro 
seemed  to  diselose  her  real  loveliness 
to  his  comprehension.  Every  where 
she  appeared  to  abound  with  beantics : 
in  tlie  bee  that  lit  upon  the  nettle  and 
sacked  the  honey  out  of  its  blossom  ; 
In  the  nettle  that  nodded  under  the 
weight  of  the  bee ;  in  the  dew  that 
dropped  like  a  diamond  from  the 
alder-bODgb  when  the  tbrnsh  alighted 
on  its  stem  ;  in  the  thrush  that  war- 
bled till  the  speckled  featlicrs  on  its 
throat  Ihrobbetl  as  if  Its  heart  were 
in  its  song ;  in  the  aing  that  trdlcd 
a  silver  track  npon  the  dust;  in  the 
very  dust  itself  that  twirled  in  threads 
ana  ch-elea  on  the  ground  as  the  wind 
swerved  round  the  comer  of  the 
hedgerow.  Caglinstro  wasentiranccd 
with  the  most  novel  and  ploaanrable 
emotions,  as  he  strolled  on  towards 
the  building  he  hod  already  obHCrved. 
Prom  the  elevation  of  tlin  ground 
wliieh  he  was  traversing,  Ills  gianee 
roved  with  admiration  over  a  wide 
and  diver^Hcd  extent  of  country ; 
over  a  prospect  richly  wooded  nnd 
te^mingwith  vegetation;  over  orchards 
hidon  with  fruit  and  knee-deep  in 
gi'usa  ;  over  Helils  of  barley  bristling 
witli  golden  ripeness ;  over  dlatoui 
mills,  ehnmlng  the  water  into  foam, 
nnd  driving  gusts  of  moat  out  through 
llie  open  doorway;  over  meadows 
where  the  sheep  cropped  the  cool 
herbage,  and  the  cattle  lay  in  tlie  hiih- 
shine  sleeping ;  over  vilhige  8teep1e«,' 
over  homesteads  lirowu  with  ngc, 
or  hid  amongst  the  verdure.  The 
worldling  scanned  the  provision  of 
I  tiie  ptuiorauiit   with   au  amazement 


that  WHS  e\qnisile  tram  Ilam. ._ 
He  marvelled  at  the  fhftrms  1 
strewed  the  earth  in  such  abundanc 
at  the  almost  unnumbered  forms  a 


thosevariooshuesflnd  shapes.  Never 
had  the  joys  derivable  from  the  sense 
of  vision  appeared  of  so  much  valiio 
as  now  that  lie  gaxcd  into  the  deep 
and  delicious  magnificence  of  nature. 
His  sight,  with  a  sort  of  lu.xurioaa 
abandonment,  strayed  over  the  coB- 
Irasts,  and  ponctmted  into  the  dis- 
tances of  the  landscape ;  his  bosom 
swelled  with  the  c«nsdousness  of 
a  symnathy  with  that  creation  of 
which  ne  relt  himself  to  bo  but  z 
kindred  unit,  or,  at  best,  a  sentient 
atom. 

It  was  while  aT)sorbed  in  these  Xw 
satlons,  tliat  Cagliostro  paused  befora 
the  rustle  dwelling-hoaso  toward)) 
which  his  steps  had  been  involun- 
tarily directed.  The  bailding  was 
sitaatcd  at  a  few  |>aces  from  the  path- 
way. There  was  nothing  about  it  to 
an-cst  the  attention  of  a  passer-by. 
except,  pcrh.ipSj  an  appearsnce  of 
extreme  but  picturesqne  humility. 
UTie  walls  were  riveted  together  with 
imn-bands  in  erossbors  and  xigisngs; 
the  brickwork  wns  decayed  and 
crumbling  away  in  blotelies  ;  the  roof 
was  low  and  thatched.  Yet,  In  s^tti 
of  these  evidences  of  poverty,  th& 
seholM  regarded  the  structure  with  a 
reverential  aspect,  with  such  mt 
aspect  08  he  might  have  preventtid 
had  he  contemplated  the  hut  of 
Unucis  and  Philemon. 

The  threshold  of  this  obecui-o  edifice 
formed  of  Itself  n  Ixiwcr  of  greenery, 
thickly  covoivd  ivilli  the  blooms  of 
the  honcy-sncklc.    Under  llio  porcli 
w»s  seated  a  man  of  n  most  venor«blo 
countenance.-    He    was    )naflted    In 
n  graj-  cont  of  tlin  ciarscsl  toxtuiti, 
nnil  his  legs  tx'ing  crossed,  a  worsted 
stocking  and  a  slipper  cf  iintuiiued 
leather  betrayed  the  nieiiiinffn  of  his 
under  gnriiionts.     His  hiiir,  liriilinnt 
with  a  whiteness  like  tlmi  I'l'  mill,, 
was  parted  in  the  c*uIh'  ■  ■''    ' 
head,  and  fell  over  lii- 
thoae  ncgligi'nt  enrls  i-.i! 
rMfii,  which  became  lu:-! 
aficnvardj,   daring  ttit   ,l..;.i  -.  w.„  _ 
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French  Directory.  Had  the  Alche- 
mist remained  profoundly  ignorant  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  old  man,  he  most 
still  have  observed  with  interest, 
features  which  were  equally  charac- 
terised by  the  pensiveness  of  the 
student  and  the  paleness  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian. He  knew,  however,  in- 
stinctively, as  he  had  done  upon  the 
two  preceding  occasions,  that  he  be- 
held a  personage  of  illustrious  memory. 
And  he  knew  rightly,  for  it  was 
Milton.  While  the  great  plague  was 
desolating  the  metropolis,  he  had 
escaped  from  his  residence  in  the 
Artillery  Walk,  and  sought  security 
from  the  contagion  by  a  temporary 
sojom*n  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Opposite  the  immortal  sage  stood  a 
person  of  about  the  same  years,  but 
of  a  very  different  deportment  —  it 
was  the  dearest  of  his  few  friends,  and 
the  most  ardent  of  his  many  worship- 
pers, Hichardson.  The  latter  was 
leaning  agaiust  the  trunk  of  a  gi*eat 
maple-tree  that  grew  close  to  the 
parlour-lattice,  stretching  forth  its 
enormous  branches  in  all  directions, 
and  mingling  its  foliage  with  the 
smoke  that  issued  from  the  chimney. 
Richardson  had  been  reading  aloud 
but  a  moment  before,  from  a  volume 
of  Boccaccio ;  he  had  placed  the  book, 
however,  upon  the  window-sill,  in 
obedience  to  a  movement  from  his 
companion,  and  continued,  with  his 
arms  folded  and  his  eyelids  closed,  a 
silent  and  almost  inanimate  portion  of 
the  domestic  group.  The  quietude 
which  ensued  wa^  so  contagious  that 
Cagliostro  remarked  with  a  feeling  of 
listlessncss,  the  details  and  accessories 
of  the  spectacle — the  silk  curtains  of 
rusty  gi-een  festooned  before  the  open 
window,  the  tobacco-pipe  lying  among 
the  manuscripts  upon  the  table,  even 
the  slouched-hat  hanging  fi'om  the 
back  of  an  arm-chair.  The  rambling 
meditations  of  Balsamo  were  soon 
concentrated  upon  a  loftier  theme,  by 
the  voice  of  Milton  singing  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  the  antistrophe  of  a  favour- 


ite ode  of  Pindar.  As  the  noble  words 
of  the  Greek  lyrist   rolled  with  an 
indescribable  gusto  from  the  lips  of 
Milton,  it  seemed  to  the  Rosicrucian 
that  he  had  never  before  compre- 
hended the  true  euphony  of  the  lan- 
guage.   And  the  visage  of  the  old 
bard   responded    to    the    strain   of 
Pindar ;  it  was  illumined  with  a  cer- 
tain majesty  of  expression  that  im- 
parted additional  dignity  to  a  coun- 
tenance at  all  times  beaming  with 
wisdom.    In  appreciating  the  Pagan 
poet,  the  poet  of  Christianity  appeared 
to  glow  with  enthusiasm  like  that 
which  entranced  his  whole  soul  in  the 
moments  of  his  own  superb  inspira- 
tion.'*'   Nor  was  the  grandeur  of  the 
head  diminished  in  any  manner  by 
the  unpoetical   proportions    of    the 
body,  for,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  most  partial  biogra- 
pher,  Richardson,    the    stature    of 
Milton  was  so  much  below  the  ordi- 
naiy  height,  and  so  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  bulk,  that  he  might  almost 
be  described  as  "short  and  thick." 
Yet,    notwithstanding    these    pecu- 
liarities   of    the   frame,    an   august 
radiance    seemed    to    envelope   the 
brow — a  brow,  hoary  aUke  from  years 
and  from  misfortunes — and  to  invest 
with  a  sublime  air  the  figure  of  that 
old  man  huddled  in  that  old   gray 
coat.    Cagliostro  gazed  with  profound 
interest  upon  Milton  as  the  rolling 
melody  of  Pindar  streamed  into  his 
ears,  when  suddenly  the  song  ceased, 
and  the  face  of  the  singer  was  raised 
to    the    resplendent    Ught    of    the 
heavens.    Alas  I    those  eyes  turned 
vacantly  in  their  sockets — those  eyes 
which  had  once  looked  so  sorrowftdly 
on  the  sightless  Galileo — those  eyes 
which  had  mourned  over  the  ashes  of 
Lyddas,  and  rained  upon  them  tears 
transmuted  by  poetry  into  a  shower 
of  precious  stones  I    The  misery  of 
his  blindness  recurred  to  Milton  him- 
self at  that  same  instant.    A  cloud  of 
grief  descended  upon  his  countenance. 
He  experienced  one  of  those  poignant 


*It  is  impossible  for  any  one  devoted  to  the  study  of "  Paradise  Lo8t,"of"Comus," 
even  of  "  Sampson  Agonistes/'  and  especially  of  "  II  Pensoroso  "  and"  L* Allegro,"  to 
doubt  that  their  writer  was  carried  away  at  times  by  the  ctttrum,  or  divine' afliUuSf 
although  Dr  Johnson  discredits  "  these  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness, 
these  transient  and  in?oluntary  excursions  and  retrocessions  of  inyention." — See 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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flBelings  of  regret  which,  in  oar  own 
day,  oceationsdly  oppress  the  heart  of 
AngQStin  Thierry— for  with  tte  sen* 
sibSity  of  a  poet  he  htew  tiiat  the 
lioiir  was  beaatiM.  Never  had 
Cagliostro  seen  human  fftoe  express 
such  exquisite  but  patient  snffsring; 
it  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  earth ;  it  seemed  to  be 
inhaKng  the  glories  of  nature,  a&  it 
were,  through  those  channels  which 
were  not  obliterated.  The  starring  of 
the  leaves,  the  scent  oi  the  woodbine, 
the  pattering  of  the  winged  seeds  of 
the  maple  upon  the  pages  of  Boc- 
caccio, the  fitful  twittering  of  the 
birds  —  all  ascended  as  offerings  of 
recompense  to  the  blind  man,  but  they 


only  tended  to  enhance  the  sense  of 
his  affliction.  He  caught  but  the 
shuts  of  the  goddess  of  that  cn«tioii 
whose  glories  he  had  chanted  in  his 
cetestiaf  epic ;  and  yet  no  murmur 
escaped  mm  the  dejected  lip  of 
liUtont 

Ajgain  darkness  suirounded  the 
RoBMmcian — again  the  awfdl  voiee 
resounded  in  his  imagination. 

''  Behold  I "  it  said,  ''  the  sorrowi 
of  the  great  and  virtnons  when  the 
light  is  quenched :  behold  the  divine 
prerogative  of  tiiose  who  see  I  And 
know,  Balsamo,  that  such  are  the 
boons  thou  hast  contemned — ^such  are 
the  foculties  thou  hast  polluted." 


MnULBSAV. 


After  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause, 
the  Voice  resumed :  "  The  miseries  of 
those  who  have  abused  or  lost  tiie 
powers  of  seeing,  of  tasting,  or  of 
feeling,  have  been  revealed  to  thee, 
O  sceptic !  Thine  eyes  have  pene- 
trated into  the  dim  retrospections  of 
the  past.  Look  onwards,  Balsamo, 
and  then  shalt  discern  the  things  that 
are  germinating  in  the  womb  of  the 
future." 

Cagliostro  had  scarcely  heard  this 
assurance  when  the  curtun  hitherto 
impenetrable  to  mortal,  was  raised — 
the  dread  shadows  of  the  future  were 
dispelled.  He  found  hunself  in  tiie 
upper  apartment  of  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  mansions  in  Paris.  Hie 
chamber,  which  was  lofty  and  spacious, 
was  enriched  with  the  most  coetly 
furniture,  and  the  most  gorgeoiis 
decorations.  Pilasters,  incmsted 
with  marble,  and  enamelled  witii 
lapis-lazuli,  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  walls  and  supported  the  odUing 
with  their  capitals.  Between  these 
pilasters  were  pedestals  surmounted 
with  statuary  and  busts ;  and  these, 
again,  were  reflected  in  the  mirrors 
hung  about  the  room  in  profctsioo. 
An  almost  oriental  luxury  Charac- 
terised the  Turkish  carpets,  as  soft  as 
the  greensward,  and  the  draperies  of 
velvet  which  concealed  the  wmdowB, 
and  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  a  bed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  i^Mutment. 
An  antique  candelabrum  stood  iqKm 
the  mantelpiece  and  shed  «  rosy  tad 


vohtptuons  light  over  this  domeetio 
pomp,  wMle  some  odorous  gunui 
crackled  in  a  chafing-dish  upon  tiie 
hearth  and  loaded  mt  ah*  with  thsir 
fragrance. 

Familiar  as  the  Bosicrucian  was 
with  splendour,  his  glance  roved  over 
these  appurtenances  with  delight,  to 
he  had  never  before  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  wealth  so  enhanced  by  the 
evidences  of  leflnement.  He  thought 
that  the  possession  of  such  a  dwelmig 
would  be  somethiu^  towards  the  reali- 
sation of  ha^ipiness.  In  the  very 
conception  <tf  that  ignoble  thought, 
however,  he  received  %  sdemn  and 
eflbctual  admonition.  B^re  him, 
in  tiie  i^ent  chamber,  on  either  side 
of  it  groups  of  attendants  and  men 
robed  in  the  costumes  of  the  court} 
and  the  ban«cks,  was  a  deathbed. 
It  was  the  deathbed  of  an  extraor- 
dinanr  being,  the  owner  of  all  thie 
mndeur.  It  was  the  deathbed  of 
Honours-Gabriel  de  Ifirabean. 

The  patrician  demagogue  reposed 
upon  the  pillows  in  4lie  final  stage  of 
dissolution,  and  his  Intwd  ibrehead 
was  already  damp  with  the  sweat  of 
his  last  agony.  Cagliostro  surveyed 
the  dying  tribune  irith  emotion,  for 
in  the  very  hideousncss  of  his  counte- 
nance there  was  a  snbtile  and  inde- 
finable fhsdnation.  The  gigantio 
stature  which  had  so  often  awed  die 
tumults  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
prostrate.  'The  voice,  whose  braaen 
tones  had  sounded  Bke  a  trampet  over 
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the  land,  was  hushed  —  that  voice 
which  had  exclaimed  with  such  sub- 
lime significance  to  the  Marscillais, — 
"AVhen  the  last  of  the  Gracchi 
expired,  he  flung  dust  towards  heaven, 
and  from  this  dust  sprang  Marius  !  ^' 
—  that  voice  which  had  conquered 
the  aversion  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Marignan  with  its  seductive  melody — 
that  voice  which  had  been  at  once  the 
oracle  of  the  king  and  the  law  of  the 
rabble.  !Mirabeau  lay  before  the 
Rosicnician,  with  his  natural  ugliness 
rendered  yet  more  repulsive  by  the 
tokens  of  a  terrible  malady.  The 
touch  of  death  imparted  additional 
horror  to  the  massive  deformity  of  his 
skull,  to  the  coarseness  of  his  pock- 
marked features,  to  his  sunken  eye- 
balls, to  his  cheeks  seared  by  disease, 
to  his  hair  bristling  and  dishevelled 
like  that  of  a  gorgon.  Still,  through 
all  these  unsightly  and  almost  loath- 
some peculiarities,  there  was  percep- 
tible a  sort  of  masculine  susceptibility. 
It  was  that  susceptibility  which  gave 
zest  to  his  debaucheries,  and  occa- 
sionally subdued  into  pathos  the 
storms  of  his  dazzling  and  sonorous 
eloquence. 

Never  was  a  solitary  life  prized  by 
so  many  millions,  as  that  which  was 
then  ebbing  from  the  breast  of  Mira- 
beau.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  solid  adjustment  of 
the  Revolution.  With  his  disappear- 
ance, all  hope  of  tranquillity  and  good 
government  was  prepared  to  vanish. 
His  was  the  intellect  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  that  momentous  epoch  were 
united.  He  was  the  antithesis  of 
public  opinion.  Noble  by  birth  and 
plebeian  by  accident,  a  democrat  in 
principle  and  a  dictator  in  ambition, 
the  shield  of  the  monarch  and  the 
sword  of  the  people,  he  was  placed 
exactly  between  the  contending 
powers  of  the  age.  He  was  the  ar- 
biter between  royalty  and  revolt :  on 
the  one  side  he  acquired  the  obedience 
of  the  sovereign  through  his-  fears, 
and  on  the  other  he  obtained  the  al- 
legiance of  the  multitude  through  their 
aspirations.  His  supremacy  occupied 
at  the  same  moment  the  palace,  the 
legislative  chamber,  and  the  market- 
place ;  for  all  recognised  in  him  the 
omen  of  theii*  good  fortune,  and 
through  him  the  realisation  of  their 
wishes.     Flattered  by  the  minions  of 


the  monarchy,  applauded  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  idolised  by  the  mob,  his  influence 
rested,  as  it  were,  upon  a  triple  foun- 
dation. And  yet,  by  a  contradiction 
as  remarkable  as  the  anomalies  of  his 
own  character,  all  parties  were  dis- 
posed to  rejoice  at  the  probability  of 
his  departure.  The  King  was  grati- 
fied at  the  tiiought  of  his  removal, 
forasmuch  as  Mirabeau  was  the  im- 
personation of  a  formidable  sedi- 
tion ;  the  political  adventm*ers  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  his  decease,  because 
he  monopolised  popularity,  and  ren- 
dered them  insignificant  by  the  contrast 
of  his  colossal  genius ;  the  people,  in 
like  manner,  were  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased at  the  notion  of  his  extinction, 
because  he  appeared  to  them  the  only 
obstacle  between  themselves  and  the 
supreme  authority.  All  valued  him 
as  their  present  preser^'er,  and  all 
hated  him  as  their  future  impedi- 
ment. Such  were  the  conflicting  sen- 
timents entertained  towards  IViirabeau, 
during  the  last  incidents  of  his  eccen- 
tric and  volatile  career.  And  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  antagonistic  inter- 
ests, he  alone  remained  unshaken  and 
unappalled,  his  oratory  rendering  him 
still  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, his  duplicity  its  diplomatist,  and 
his  intellectual  contrivance  its  states- 
man. Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these 
successes ;  he  sought  others,  and  was 
equally  fortunate.  Profligacy  and 
legislation  equally  divided  his  enthu- 
siasm between  them,  and  proved  him 
to  be  not  only  the  most  daring  politi- 
cian, but  the  most  debauched  citizen 
in  France.  His  power  and  popularity 
had  now,  however,  reached  their  apo- 
gee, and  Honore- Gabriel  Riquctti 
Comte  de  Mu^beau  was  stretched 
upon  his  death-bed. 

Cagliostro  approached  the  couch  and 
listened,  for  the  great  demagogue  was 
speaking.  His  voice  was  harsh  even 
in  a  murmur,  though  it  still  retained, 
according  toLemercier,  "a  slight  me- 
ridional accent."  The  rosy  light  of 
the  candelabrum  beamed  upon  his 
cadaverous  lips. 

"Sprinkle  me  with  perfumes,  crown 
me  with  flowers,  that  thus  I  may  enter 
upon  eternal  sleep." 

Memorable  words — the  last  woi'ds 
of  Gabriel  de  Mbrabeau.  They  em- 
body the  spirit  of  his  sterile  philo- 
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sopliy,  and  arc  in  unison  with  tlie  "  Thus,"  it  said,  "  are  those  recora- 

cvancscence  of  his  genius.*    As  Cag-  pensed  with  disease  and  satiety,  who 

liostro  observed  the  limbs  convulsed  are  the  slaves  of  their  meanest,  as  of 

and  the  eyes  glazed  with  a  simulta-  their  noblest  appetites ;    thus  is  their 

neous  pang,  he  was  caught  up  again  talisman  shattered  in  the  hour  of  its 

into  the  darkness,  and  again  his  soul  attainment." 
hearkened    to   the   Avhispcrs  of  the 
Holy  Voice. 

BEETHOVEN. 

^Vhen  the  reproachful  accents  At  first,  the  fingers  of  the  player 
ceased,  Balsanio  felt  his  feet  once  seemed  to  frolic  over  the  keys,  as 
more  pressing  the  eailli,  and  the  though  they  toyed  with  the  vibrations 
breezes  rustling  against  his  domino,  of  the  strings.  The  sounds  were 
lie  was  wandering  in  the  garden  of  sportive  and  jocund ;  they  rippled  like 
wliat  is  termed  the  Schwarzpanier  laughter;  they  were  capricious  as  the 
House,  situated  on  a  slope  or  glacis  merriment  of  a  coquette.  Then  thoy 
in  the  outskirts  of  Wiihring.  The  merged  into  a  sweet  and  warbling 
evening  was  so  far  advanced,  that  cadence — a  cadence  of  inimitable  ten- 
candles  already  twinkled  from  the  derness,  the  very  suavity  of  which 
upper  windows  of  the  building,  Avhile  was  rendered  more  piquant  by  its 
the  fires  of  the  kitchens  checkered  the  lavish  variations.  The  measure 
shrubs  and  gravel  with  patches  of  changed,  with  an  abrupt  fiing  of  the 
glaring  light.  Through  the  flower-  treble-hand:  it  gushed  into  an  air 
beds,  and  along  the  intricate  paths  of  quaint  and  sprightly  as  the  dance  of 
the  shrubbery,  the  -.AJcliemist  strolled  Puck — comic — odd — sparkling  on  the 
at  a  languid  pace,  musing  upon  the  ear  like  zig-zags :  it  threw  out  a 
things  he  had  already  witnessed,  shower  of  notes ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
when  his  vigilant  ears  caught  the  agility  and  merriment ;  it  Avas  grotos- 
toiics  of  a  musical  instrument,  que  and  fitful,  droll  in  its  absurd  con- 
AUhough  it  was  scarcely  audible  from  fusion,  and  yet  nimble  in  its  amazing 
the  distance,  Cagliostro  was  struck  ingenuit}'.  Gradually,  however,  the 
by  the  extreme  beauty  and  cspiujleric  humorous  movement  resolved  itself 
of  tlie  performance.  He  hurried  for-  into  a  strain  of  preternatural  wildness 
ward  in  the  direction  from  which  the  — a  strain  that  made  the  blood  curdle, 
s(»uuds  i)roceeded,  and  at  each  step  and  the  flesh  creep,  and  the  nerves 
they  became  more  distinguishable  and  shudder.  It  abounded  with  dark  and 
bewitching.  After  a  momentary  feel*  goblin  passages ;  it  was  the  whirlwind 
ing  of  indecision  when  he  reached  the  blowing  among  the  crags  of  the  Jung- 
walls  uf  the  Schwarzpanier,  the  Al-  frau,  and  swanning  with  the  forms 
cliomist  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  and  cries  of  the  witches  of  the  Wal- 
passed  through  the  open  casement  of  purgis ;  ;it  was  Enrydice  traversing 
a  French-window  into  a  modest  sit-  the  corridora  of  hell ;  it  was  midnight 
ting-room.  The  musician  whose  skill  over  the  wilderness,  with  the  clouds 
liad  attracted  him,  was  seated  in  the  drifting  before  the  moon ;  it  was  a 
irray  twilight  at  a  jn^no.  Cagliostro  humcane  on  the  deep  sea;  it  was 
si'iircLly  noticed  that  he  was  a  man  of  every  thing  horrible,  wierdlikc,  and 
short  .tature  but  of  muscular  proper-  tumultuous.  And  through  the  very 
Hons;  h.o  scarcely  remarked,  indeed,  fury  of  these  passages  there  would 
cilher  tlie  apartment  or  its  occupant ;  start  tones  of  ravishing  and  gentle 
\\U  wiiok*  consciousness  was  absorbed  beauty  —  the  incense  of  an  adoring 
in  tlie  moludy  that  streamed  from  the  heart  wafted  to  the  black  heavens 
instrument.  through  the  lightnings  and  lamenta- 


■"  Even  M.  Alphonse  do  Lamartine  acknowle»Iges  of  Mirabcau,  that  "neither 
hid  character,  his  deeds,  nor  his  thoughts,  have  the  brand  of  immortality.'* — H\»U 
G'lron.  Liv.  i.  chap.  3. 
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tions  of  Nineveh.  Again  the  masi- 
eian  changed  the  parpose  of  his  im- 
provisation ;  it  was  no  longer  dismal 
and  appalling,  it  was  pathetic.  The 
instrument  became,  as  it  were,  the 
organ  of  sadness,  it  became  eloquent 
with  an  inarticulate  wo;  it  was  a 
breast  bursting  with  affliction,  a  voice 
broken  with  sorrow,  a  soul  dissolving 
with  emotions.  Then  tte  variable 
harmonies  rose  from  pensiveness  into 
frenzy,  from  frenzy  into  the  noise 
and  the  shocks  of  a  great  battle;  they 
swelled  to  the  din  of  contending  ar- 
mies, to  the  storm  and  vicissitudes  of 
warlike  deeds,  and  soared  at  last  into 
a  psan  snch  as  that  of  victorious 
legions  when— 

"  Gaily  to  glory  they  come, 

Like  a  king  in  his  pomp, 
To  the  blast  of  the  tromp, 

And  the  roar  of  the  mighty  drum!  ** 

As  the  triumphant  tones  of  the  in- 
strument rolled  up  from  its  recesses, 
and  filled  the  apartment  with  a  tor- 
rent of  majestic  sounds,  as  the  musi- 
cian swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  sublime  inspirations,  and 
enhanced  the  divine  symphony  by  the 
crash  of  many  thrilling  and  abrupt 
discords,  the  Kosicrucian  gazed  with 
awe  upon  the  responsive  grandeur  of 
his  countenance.  The  impetus  of  his 
Buperb  imagination  imparted  an  incon- 
ceivable dignity  to  every  lineament,  to 
his  capacious  forehead,  to  his  broad  and 
distended  nostrils,  to  the  fierce  pro- 
trusion of  his  under- lip,  to  the  mobile 
and  generous  expression  of  his  mouth, 
to  the  tawny  yellow  of  his  complexion, 
to  the  brown  depths  of  his  noble  and 
dilated  eyes.  There  was  something 
in  unison  with  the  gl6rious  sounds 
that  reverberated  through  the  chamber, 
even  in  the  enormous  contour  of  his 
head  and  the  gray  disorder  of  his  hair. 
He  seemed  to  exult  in  the  torrent  of 
melody  as  it  gushed  from  the  piano 
and  streamed  out  upon  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  While  Cagliostro  was  list- 
ening in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration,  he 


was  startled  by  a  sudd^  clangour 
among  the  bass-notes  —  the  ma8ic 
seem^  to  be  jumbled  into  confusion, 
and  the  ear  was  stunned  by  a  pain- 
ful and  intolerable  dissonance.  On 
looking  more  intently,  he  perceived 
that  the  composer  had  let  one  hand 
fall  abstractedly  upon  the  key-board^ 
while  the  other  executed,  by  itself,  a 
passage  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
involution.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  the  mu- 
sician was  deaf.*  Alasf  the  suppo- 
sition was  too  true:  Beethoven  was 
cursed  with  the  loss  of  his  most 
precious  faculty.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate the  full  splendour  of  his  gigantic 
genius,  those  who  conceive,  with  a 
distinguished  composer  now  living,  that 
"  Beethoven  began  where  Haydn  and 
Mozart  left  off; "  those  who  coincide 
with  an  eminent  critic,  in  saying  that 
"  the  discords  of  Beethoven  are  better 
than  the  harmonies  of  all  other  musi- 
cians ; "  those,  in  fine,  who  worship 
his  memory  with  the  devotion  inspired 
by  bis  compositions,  can  sympathise  in 
that  terrible  deprivation  of  the  powers 
of  hearing,  by  which  his  art  was  ren- 
dered a  blank,  and  the  latter  years  of 
hia  life  were  imbittered.  They  will 
remember  with  gratitude  the  joys  they 
have  derived  from  the  effusions  of  his 
fruitful  intellect ;  they  will  call  to 
their  recollection  the  joyous  chorus  of 
the  prisoners  in  Fiddto, — the  sublime 
and  adoring  hymn  of  the  *^  Alleluia^' 
in  The  Mottnt  of  Olives^ — the  match- 
less pomp  of  the  Sinfonia  EroiccL, — 
the  ])assionate  beauty  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Adeicuda^ — the  aerial  grace  of 
his  quartetts  and  waltzes, — the  thrill- 
ing and  almost  awful  pathos  of  the 
dirge  written  for  six  trombones, — but, 
above  all,  they  will  recall  to  mind  the 
noblest  work  ever  conceived  and  per- 
fected by  composer,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,  the 
Mass  in  X>.  And,  bearing  these  won- 
ders in  their  memory,  their  hearts  will 
ache  for  the  doom  of  Ludwig  Von 
Beethoven.      None  of  these  things. 


*  This  incident  was  suggested  by  a  touching  sentence  in  Schindler's  biography 
of  Beethoven.  After  observing  that  the  outward  sense  no  longer  co-operated  with 
the  inward  mind  of  the  great  composer,  and  that,  consequently,  "  the  outpourings  of 
his  fancy  became  scarcely  intelligible,"  Schindler  continues:  —  ''Sometimes  he 
would  lay  his  left  hand  flat  upon  the  key-hoard,  and  thus  drown,  im  diseordant  noise,  the 
music  to  which  his  right  was  feelingly  giving  utterance. ^^'--See  Life  of  BeUhoven,  Edited 
by  Ignace  Moschelles,  ii.  175. 
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however,  being  known  to  the  Bosi* 
cradan,  his  sympathiee  were  aroused 
goldy  by  what  he  himsdf  had  heard 
and  witnessed.  StUl  that  waa  more 
than  enough  to  fill  hia  whole  sonl 
with  commiseration,  especially  aa  the 
sounds  again  burst  in  bewitching  con- 
cert from  the  instrument,  and  a  new 
inspiration  lit  up  the  visage  of  the 
musician.  Cagliostro  found  himself, 
with  profound  sorrow,  returning  into 
the  silent  darkness,  and  the  solemn 
Voice  stealing,  for  the  last  time,  into 
his  brain. 

'^  Behold,  Balsamo,"  it  said,  ^*  the 
pleasures  that  may  vanish  with  the 
loss  of  hearing.  Behold,  and  shndder 
at  the  remembrance  of  thy  blasf^e- 
mies.  Recognise  the  goodneaa  of 
Omnipotence  in  thy  five  senses — 
value  them  beyond  either  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  dignity,  or  £Eune,  or  power, 
•—value  them  as  the  five  mysterioos 
talismans  of  human  life;  and,  in  their 
virtuous  employment,  know  that 
earthly  happiness  u  attainable ! " 

While  these  words  were  resound- 
ing in  his  mind,  the  Bosicmctan  fdt 
himself  carried,  with  inoonceivable 
swiftness,  through  the  atmoqrfiere. 
Immediately  they  ceased  he  became 
motionless,  though  he  waa  still  enve- 
loped in  the  shadows  of  night.  All 
that  had  recently  occurred  to  him, — 
aU  the  strange  and  moving  circnm- 
stances  of  which  he  had  been  a  spec- 
tator, then  thronged  upon  his  recoflec- 
tion,  and  stirred  his  heart  with 
astonishment.  His  imagination  res- 
ponded to  his  amazement.  He  re- 
visited again,  in  thought,  the  bloom- 
ing grove  of  Capreie,  the  pageantcies 
of  Cesarea,  the  green  lanes  of  Bnck- 
ingham,  the  luxurious  salon  of  Paria, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  saiden  of 
Wahrlng.  Itdian  beanty  l^ed  again 
in  his  remembrance,  but  a  beMty 
marred  by  licentiousness  and  <7aeI|T. 
He  seemed  to  behold  onoe  more  ttie 
multitudes  of  Palestine,  the  landscapes 
of  England,  the  dainty  splendoma  of 
France,  and  the  tranquU  homea  of 
Germany.  Gradually,  however,  lib 
reflections  became  less  incoherent,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  vision  appeared  to 
evolve  itself  before  him,  in  indnc^ns 
fraught  at  once  with  reproach  and 
consolation.  Coupling  together  fh^ 
truths  enunciated  by  the  Tdce  of  Us 
unseen  \isitant,  and  the  spectacta 


revealed  to  him  in  sncoeeaion  throii|^ 
its  ageiK^,  the  Alchemist  beth(AigM 
himself  whether  his  original  impusa** 
sions,  as  to  the  condition  of  hnmaal^, 
might  not,  in  a  great  measm^,  havt 
been  erroneous.    What  he  had  jvl 
witnessed  assured  him,  in  an  mum- 
swerable  manner,  that  overt  crimes  or 
overt  virtues  were  merely  the  good  or 
evil  employment  of  one  or  other  of  the 
five  senses ;  that  they  were  the  bright 
and  black  spots  upon  the  spiiitiial 
nature  of  man,  the  /ocuUb  and  the 
wacukB^  as  it  were,  on  the  disc  of  his 
conscience.    Satisfiedi  therefore,  tl 
thd  purity  or  depravitt  of  eveiy 
tal  was  merely  tiie  •       »        e  Oi 
different  purpose  to  wui 
had  been  directed,  the  i 

perceived  the  intimate  j  uu 
subsisting  between  the  juuma 
being  aira  the  al  organs, 

percdved  e  uy  uiat  those  o 
were  the  chau  is  thri  whidi 
immaterial  i  oi  u< 

broni^t  h       V  u      v        » 

matmal  e^  «       i> 

endure  its  i  Oa  i 

appreciate  im  ai\fu/meu»o.  i 

he  recognised  the  verad^ 
solemn  assurance,  that  hmim 
accessible,  even  on  ti      e        w 
who  use  their  senses  t       »  virl 
diBcriminailoii.    Nor  umu  um.- 

solatory  tnsth  been  eoforcou 
by  a  barren  asseveration.    Im      ■ 
had  been  tan^t  the  ihestii        >  *« 
of  those  senses,  and  the  ;k<     i    ^  ^ 
snch  as  abased  them  by 
Fbe  incidents,   most  tou 
most  ai^alltng,  had  rem       a 
the  exqiusite  pleasures  doif 
createct  things,   threngh   »iio  ^x 
tinongh  tiie  nostrils,  throuffh       i 
timm^  the  .'palate,  and  tm 
nerves.    He  had  seen .  ti?*  vw 
moreover,  of  those  who  so 
the  deprivatioii  of  either  .t 
those  who  were  turtored  b^ 
of  tiiefar  own  heinoim  misi         w 
He  had  seen  this  in  the  u         ^  w 
TDbertiBy  in  the  torments  of  aki 
in  the  sadness  of  Milton,  in  tiio 
solation  of  Mfrabean,  and  even  in 
pUlosophic   somms   of  B        ? 
jRie  emperor,  tiie  tetrareh, 
the  demagogae,  and  the 
crowded  npon  his  .mcmoiy,  mmi 
pe^sd  to  ms  judgment  wi&  the  i 
mdsDB&qi^  disnicCness.     Stffl 
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villaiious  predilections  of  the  Rosi- 
crucian  contended  for  the  mastery, 
although  his  intellect  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  Vision.  A  fierce  strife 
arose  between  his  passions  and  his 
reason. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
splendom*  of  an  autumn   morning; 


of  Cagliostro.  [Oct. 

and  as  the  sunlight  poured  along  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  as  it  gilded 
eveiy  blade  of  gi'ass  in  the  paddock, 
and  streamed  in  golden  pencils  tlu'ough 
the  open  window  of  the  cottage,  it 
glittered  upon  his  cheek  like  rain- 
drops. 
Cagliostro  was  weeping. 


MAOA  IN  AMERICA. 


New  York,  Aucfust  1847. 
My  Dear  Godfrey  —  You  will 
laugh  when  you  hear  into  what  a  prac- 
tical blunder  I  was  led,  by  a  desire  to 
gratify  your  curiosity  concerning 
Slaga's  Icon  in  America.  I  wondered 
you  should  ask  me  for  a  description, 
when  it  was  so  easy  to  have  ordered 
out  the  thing  itsehf;  and  so  resolved 
to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  writing 
a  long  story,  by  duly  exporting  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  American  Ebony,  from 
wliich  you  might  form  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  its  counterfeit  merits, . 
and  its  supposed  relations  to  the  great 
question  of  international  copyi-ight. 
Segnitis  irn'tant — you  know!  What 
disciple  of  old  Plunkett's  will  ever  for- 
get the  difference  between  the  demissa 
per  aurenij  and 


"  qusD  sunt  oculis  subjecta  Kdelibus  ! " 

I  have  always  maintained  that  his 
illustration  of  this  great  principle  gave 
Dickens  the  hint  of  his  Dotheboy's 
Hall.  You  remember,  doubtless,  poor 
Harr}^  Farmar's  false  quantity,  and 
how  Plunkett  made  him  peel  onions 
till  he  cried  his  eyes  out ;  asserting 
his  confidence  in  Horace's  maxim,  and 
that  he  had  found  the  usual  box  on 
the  car  quite  incapable  of  any  exciting 
effect  on  Ilany's  mind.  AXTio  would 
have  said  that  the  same  Harrj",  sur- 
viving the  operation,  would  have  lived 
to  hunt  bisons  on  the  prairies  of 
Western  America,  after  riding  on 
elephants  iu  India,  and  bestriding  a 
earners  hump  through  the  waste 
places  of  Edom !  Harry's  wandering 
mind  has  developed  as  vagabond  a 
habit  of  life  as  ever  his  prophetic  in- 
stnictor  ventured  to  predict ;  but  he 
vows  himself  cured  at  last,  and  that, 
if  he  ever  sets  foot  again  on  England's 
terra  firma,  he  will  at  once  become 


one  of  the  manly  hearts  that  guard 
the  fair,  and  settle  doAvn  in  contented 
conjugation.  He  it  was,  then,  who 
offered  to  be  the  bearer  to  yourself  at 

C of  any  despatches,  or  parcels, 

I  might  choose  to  send ;  but  he 
aflfected  to  think  me  so  thoroughly 
Americanised,  that  he  entered  a 
caveat  against  my  loading  him  with 
a  consignment  of  bowie  knives  or 
cotton-bales.  A  nicely  packtlireaded 
parcel  was  «accordingly  put  up,  and 
duly  adorned  with  your  most  Saxon 
name  and  address,  in  the  delusive  ex- 
pectation that  none  but  your  own 
hands  would  presume 

" to  set  the  imprisonM  wranglers  free, 

And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again." 

I  was  doomed  to  be  quickly  unde- 
ceived ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  Harry  will 
be  giving  you  his  own  version  of  the 
affair,  over  a  glass  of  wine,  some  three 
weeks  hence,  at  the  Hall,  you  shall 
know  beforehand  how  much  to  allow, 
in  this  matter,  for  his  habitual  unve- 
racity,  or  rather  love  of  romance. 

I  waited  on  liim  yesterday  and  pre- 
sented the  packet ;  but  you  should 
have  seen  him  start,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  mention'  its  contents.  Not 
the  captors  of  Guide  Fawkes  bounced 
with  more  consternation,  when  that 
eminent  pyrotechnist  proposed  to 
touch  off  his  gunpowder  for  their  es- 
pecial gratification  and  amusement, 
^^AVliat!"  exclaimed  our  mutual 
friend — "  Have  you  lived  so  long  in 
America,  as  to  have  forgotten  the  laws 
of  a  civilised  and  Christian  land! 
AVould  you  have  me  seized  as  a  smug- 
gler; posted  in  every  newspaper  as 
an  importer  of  contraband  goods ;  bni- 
tally  insulted  by  the  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  Customs;  and  perhaps 
actually  brought  before  a  justice,  and 
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locked  up  Avlierc  the  only  prospect 
would  be  a  distant  view  of  New 
South  Wales  I''  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  remonstrated  with  liis  eloquent  hor- 
rors, at  the  thought  of  renewing  liis 
travels  at  government  cost :  he  insisted 
t!iat  my  proi)Osal  might  actually  have 
ensured  the  catastroplie ;  and  from 
this  api)eal  to  my  feelings,  passed  to 
a  bold  invective  against  literary  piracy, 
and  concluded  by  a  generous  compro- 
mise in  favour  of  the  cotton-bales, 
if  I  vrould  pardon  the  warm  expres- 
sions with  whicii  he  found  liiniself 
compelled  to  decline  my  extraordinary 
commission.  You  shoidd  have  seen 
him,  Godfrey  !  If  he  ever  takes  that 
seat  in  Parliament  which  he  threatens 
to  make  the  sequel  of  matrimony,  I 
])redict  wo  to  the  whole  race  of 
J  lumes,  Brights,  and  Cobdens,  should 
tliey  ever  start  lum  on  a  subject  cap- 
able of  transatlantic  illustration. 

I  could  not  but  laugh,  though,  when 
I  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case,  at  the 
comical  scene  that  might  have  ensued, 
had  he  taken  nn- parcel  without  expla- 
nations. Think  of  Ilarrv's  air  of  fear- 
les^  innocence  before  the  insi)ectors  of 
imports,  till  from  tiie  depths  of  an 
enormous  trunk  conies  forth  a  parcel, 
whicli  those  fiiilhful  officials  at  once 
lay  bare,  with  the  professional  dex- 
terity of  a  private  tearhighis  cartridge. 
'JMie  officer  stares,  and  Harry  looks 
.still  more  astounded,  at  the  sight  of 
a  familiar  visage,  peering  forth  from 
under  the  wrapper,  and  giving  mute 
but  significant  expressions  of  pain  and 
displeasure.  It  is  the  head  of  Geordy 
Buchanan  !  It  is  Blackwood,  imported 
from  Xew  York !  The  confounded 
servant  of  her  !\[ajesty's  Customs 
begins  to  whisper  contraband,  and 
expresses  a  wish  for  the  undoubted 
original,  which  you,  just  stepping  np 
to  welcome  your  friend,  are  enabled'  to 
supply.  The  fresh  number  from  your 
coat-skirts,  and  the  suspicious  impor- 
tation from  America,  are  set  together 
like  the  two  Dromios  before  the  duke. 
*'  Look  on  this  i)icture,  and  on  that !" 
Behold  the  two  Buchanans  ! 

"  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other 

Which  is  the  natural  man, 

And  wliich  the  spirit  ?  "Who  deciphers  them  ?" 

Harry,  to  prevent  the  coming  crisis, 
volunteers  a  confession,  but  invites 
you  to  a  comparison  of  the  heads. 


With  his  outrageous  Tory  hatred  of 
the  Yankees,  he,  of  course,  declares 
there's  no  comparison  ;  ridicules  the 
fac-simile,  and  hastily  seizing  what  ho 
mistakes  for  the  counterfeit,  confounds 
the  company  by  a  quotation  fi*om  the 
Latin  of  "  Terence" — that  very  small 
fragment  of  the  Eunuchus  which  Plun- 
kett  forced  into  his  head  through  the 
opposite  pole  of  his  i)erson — 

*'  No  comparaudus  hie  quidum  ad  ilium  est^ 
ille  erat 
Ilonesta  facie,  ct  libcrali !  ^* 

And  finally,  disgusted  to  find  that 
he  has  asciibed  the  more  gentlemanly 
bearing  to  the  American,  he  tosses 
the  whole  parcel  into  the  docks,  with 
the  tardy  announcement  that  it  was 
my  friendly  consignment  to  yourself, 
as  wdl  as  the  very  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture wMch  you  so  much  desu-c  to  see. 
You  remember,  doubtless,  what  I  did 
not  recollect,  that  there  is  no  port  of 
entry  in  her  Majesty's  empire  for  the 
Icons  of  British  copyright  property. 
Thev  come  with  a  Frenchified  air 
from  the  press  of  Galignani ;  they 
arrive  in  vulgarised  costume  fi'om  the 
cheap  manufactories  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  scent  of  the  vermin  is 
familiar  to  the  nose  of  a  collector  of 
customs,  and  no  rat- catching  temer, 
says  my  informant,  ever  pounces  upon 
his  Norwegian  with  half  tlie  gusto 
with  which  such  an  official  snubs  such 
an  intmder.  A  health,  I  say,  to  the 
fury  of  this  sort  of  Iconoclasts ! 

Our  friend's  unusual  caution  has 
saved  you  the  excitement  of  the  sceuo 
I  have  imagined,  but  it  puts  me  to  the 
necessity  of  substituting  a  hurried 
description  for  the  ocular  satisfactiou 
I  had  proposed  to  send  you.  Who 
would  have  supposed,  thirty  years 
since,  that  one  Maga  would  not  bo 
enough  for  the  world,  and  that  New 
York  would  be  the  seat  of  its  flourish- 
ing double!  Yet  it  is  now  twelve 
years  since  its  twin  started  up  on  this 
side  the  water,  and  has  been  battening 
and  fattening  on  the  rewards  of  suc- 
cessful illegitimacy.  Nay — for  a  por- 
tion of  that  period,  Maga  has  been 
"three  gentlemen  at  once."  The 
very  pirates  were  pirated,  and  under- 
sold ;  and  two  reprints  of  ^f  aga,  both 
professing  to  be  fac-similes,  were  at 
one  time  supported  in  America,  in 
addition  to  countless  I'epublications  of 
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particular  articles ;  snch,  for  instance, 
as  the  tales  of  *^Ten  Thoosand  a- 
Year,"  and  "  Caleb  Stukeley'M  I  think 
I  hear  yoa  exclaim  at  such  wholesale 
grand-larceny ;  but  though  not  in- 
clined to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Reprint 
and  Co.,  it  is  but  justice  to  tell  you 
what  they  would  say  in  self-defence. 
The  truth  is,  they  would  not  have 
known  what  you  meant,  had  you  told 
them,  when  their  republication  was 
established,  that  there  was  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ethics  of  such  a  business. 
The  laws  not  only  permitted,  but  even 
encouraged  the  enterprise  ;  and  they 
do  so  still.  The  most  respectable 
booksellers  were  engaged  in  a  similar 
seizure  of  every  new  novel  of  Bulwer's, 
and  every  new  work  whatever,  that 
had  stood  the  experiment  of  success 
in  England.  Original  copies  of  the 
Magazine  were  rarely  imported,  as 
the  importer's  charges  and  duties 
nearly  doubled  the  first  cost  of  each 
number ;  and  besides,  it  was  already 
virtually  republished,  its  leading  arti- 
cles being  constantly  appropriated,  in 
different  ways,  by  editors  of  literary 
periodicals,  and  often  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  Then,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  England  was  nearly  twice 
as  far  from  America  before  the  era  of 
steamers ;  and  that  the  matter  of 
copyri^t  was  only  just  beginning  to 
excite  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
As  yet  Lord  Mahon  had  not  stirred  up 
the  ministry  to  move  foreign  countries 
to  international  justice,  and  England 
was  not,  as  now,  prepared  to  invest 
their  authors  with  all  the  rights  she 
concedes  to  her  own.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Rei)riut  and 
Co.  commenced  operations  without 
any  compunctions  of  conscience,  and 
were  even  praised  for  their  entei'prise 
by  honourable  men.  Hundi-eds,  who 
could  hardly  forego  the  reading  of 
Maga,  were  unable  to  pay  for  it  twice 
what  it  costs  in  England ;  and  I  grant 
you,  that  when  the  first  number  was 
laid  on  my  table  at  one-fourth  the 
price  of  an  importation,  I  myself  was 
not  the  man  to  throw  a  pebble  at  the 
pirates,  but  wished  them  good  luck 
and  gave  them  my  name  as  a  subscri- 
ber. I  verily  believe  I  did  so  with  a 
virtuous  delight  in  what  then  struck 
me  as  a  compliment  to  my  favourite 
magazine;  for  somebody,  at  about 
the  same  time,  had  started  a  simi- 


lar republication  of  other  English 
Monthlies,  and  I  desired  to  see 
them  fairly  run  off  the  course. 
Yon  will  certainly  concede  to  the 
Americans  some  credit  for  a  dis- 
cerning taste,  when  I  add  that  Maga's 
competitors  have  long  since  been 
withdrawn  for  want  of  backers ;  and 
she  so  easily  walks  the  field,  that  it 
begins  to  be  a  fair  question  whether 
Messrs  Reprint  and  Co.  are  hon-* 
estly  entitled  to  the  purae. 

I  have  marvelled  a  little,  I  confess, 
that  a  magazine  of  such  unmitigated 
Toryism,  and  of  so  uncomplimentary  a 
tone  towards  America,  should  never- 
theless gain  so  universal  a  popularity 
in  this  country.  I  must  stand  to 
it,  (iodfrey — there's  a  touch  of  the 
magnanimous  in  the  affection  which 
exists  among  Americans  for  Christo- 
pher North,  and  all  his  high  Tory  frater- 
nity. Seldom  approving,  they  always 
enjoy  his  old-fashioned  prejudices ;  and 
defend  in  Maga  what,  in  a  book  of  Ali- 
son's, they  would  relish  very  little. 
Much  is  said  for  the  kind  of  affectionate 
regard  with  which  they  welcome  to  their 
firesides  its  monthly  returns,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  foreign  work 
which  American  republishers  have 
felt  themselves  forced,  by  popular 
feeling,  to  furdish  in  the  form  of  a 
fac-simile.  It  is  proof  of  the  indi- 
vidual interest  which  it  possesses,  and 
of  the  rich  associations  which  it  has 
im))arted  even  to  the  simplicity  of  its 
outside.  Every  one  wants  old  Ebony 
in  its  own  gentlemanly  wear:  but 
much  as  is  implied  in  the  livery  of  the 
Edinburgh  Iievieti\  and  many  as  are 
its  admirers  among  the  literary  free- 
thinkers of  the  eastern  states,  it  is 
curious  that  no  one  cares  twopence 
to  see  it  in  any  other  than  a  semi- 
newspaper  shape,  and  that  Reprint 
and  Co.  have  never  thought  of  repro- 
ducing it  in  all  the  splendour  of  its 
popinjay  surtout.  lu  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  long  continue  in  any 
shape  at  all.  Its  crack  article  is 
always  reprinted  in  another  form ;  and 
oracular  as  its  pages  are  deemeid  by 
tlie  clannish  provincials  of  Boston,  its 
general  contents  seldom  go  down 
with  the  public.  The  truth  is,  no  one 
honestly  prefers  porridge  to  roast-beef; 
and  in  spite  of  a  natural  leaning  to 
buft*and  blue,  Jonathan  will  not  be 
diverted  from  his  luxurious  repasts  in 
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Mags,  by  any  thing  less  "hot  tn  Hhi  (Mnnmbenin  thebook-eue,Midtta 

month."  iianbn-irftlwneBdiBlrM47l<^M>tk« 

I  remember  that,  in  ooe  of  tbose  uble  in  Ott  hill;  ud  ronthlakgf  tto 

Ambrosial  Xoctes,  some  one  remafked  liot   ttoona  ther  will  belp  to  «• 

Id   anld-laaE-ayne,  that  Maga  la  a  away,  after  the  morning's  aport,  and 

vbignity.     The    Shepherd   anonted,  belan  As  eveniig  drive.    la  boMl 

fir  he  hadaeeatbe  head  of  Geordy  like  tiieae,  I  ham  naully  found  £&k»' 

alike  lii  the  hat  and  the  btdl ;  beam-  wood  a  hvomita  with  the  ftlnt-vat* 

Ingthe^ame  by  the  mirrored  ftre-ligfat  tl<»iorAineiloBnaode^.  YoaahallnBd 

of  the  manorial  villa,  and  "by  the  it  Inridng  amongst  worsteds  and  floww^ 

peat-lowe  frae  the  ingle  o'  the  anld  patt<raa,»PdTei7ofteaprgfaiTedtoA» 

day  biggin."    But  thiok,  my  dear  pretty  woA  that  tasks  a&piettiercT»t 

Godfrey,  what  a  flow  of  the  dttaiect  or,  stepfringlotothe  verandabto  leaft 

wonld  have  gushed  from  that  child  of  steamer  go  by,  yoD  shall  rack  It  vp 

the  Yarrow,  had  he  behehl,  with  me,  trnta  a  tabouret,  where  it  flea  with  • 

the  pirated  Maga  scattered  throagh  pead-koiftiii  Ha  oncat  pages,  aadtiw 

the  length  and  breadth  of  dila  m-  breeias  playing  lurli  ii,s  i>oiieU  losves 

mense  republic,  uid  devonred  with  — evidentw  the  iinmf.iliaio  relic  of 

equal  delight  by  the  self-congratn-  some  startled  and  disappeflring  l!iJf 

lating  native  of  Maseachitsetts  Bay,  one.     Going  toath  or  west,  you  meet 

and    the    home-sick    immigrant    of  It  <m  rallwaye,  a^d  in  steamera.    It 

Oregon.     Here,  too,  Maga  is  BUilDi-  la  asBBlly'the   companion    of   sooh 

tone.    If  yon  make  year  aammer  toor  trardlfisasareaccoGtomed  todeolbis 

through  the  States  of  New  England,  the  icfiaated  attempts  of  fellow-paa* 

and  stop  to  vMt  its  priggish  little  scogara  to  engs^'e  tbeni  in  conveiH- 

eolteges,   and  biggish  little  scho^,  tioa  or  polttiini  ilibiiU' ;  and  secma 

yon  shall  And  it  on  manyasophiater'a  to  afford  peon]  ii^r  L'i'tn'>hmon(.tn  ibosa 

table,  and    in    many  a  wdioollMy'B  wbo  faavecAui'l  ;i  n'lii^iit  IVom  tha 

hands;  or,  ten  to  one,  as  yon  poas  philantbropio  u>~:iiiU^    of   iruvdliug 

the  windows  of  the  barracks  wbere  tempenuwe-agunu,  and  of  other  affec- 

they  keep  their  tcrma,  yon  will  chance  tionate  isqnlrers  aa  lo  the  condition 

to  hear  some  fnll  -  voiced  yonth  adding  of  their  bedias  and  soiite.     When  you 

a  naaal  rhetoric  to  Maga'fl  pages,  as  reach  tlie  Coicdines,  wbere,  \a  defaidl 

be  retails  them,  through  donda  of  of  tiwwna,  you  oifLy  always  ventnra 

cigar-aDioke,  to  his  assembled  eotn-  to  make  yoarself   the    guest   of   a 

panions.    To  yonr  gnrprise,  yon  wOl  planter,  and  will  be  tlmiikc^l  for  your 

find    Maga    in    every    Hbraiy   ud  visit — if  yon  woaM  bait  st  noon,  and 

reading-room  from  the  Independent  torn  ftem  tfee  road  to  a  bospitable- 

"  '       Lycenm  of  Jefftersoinille,  In  tookingmanrion  amoDg  the  pin<«,  111 

lampabire,  to  the  ConmMloaal    <-—-^    •■       -'-     -   - -i - 

B  at  Washington.  And  laaMTe 
you,  they  not  only  take  it  in,  bat  they 
react  it  ont  and  ont.  Often,  whan  I 
have  wanted  tmt  s  gHmpse  tS  )to 

leader,  I  havefbnnd  it,  like  "Hit  Timm  ■UmHons  pages,  wliich  he  \\a%  been 


>nnd  it,  like  TAs  Timm  ■UmHons  pages,  wliich 

acountry  inn,  in  thegraspcf  Hoe  TBaaiiig  la  Uw  cool  of  hid  piuzza.     I 

irdy  monopolist,  exploring  it  inelh  any  tfeo,  lUd  the Sbephoiil' 

by  inch,  and  only  panring  at  inlar-'  vfedl  otm  niveraai  t\\m 


sturdy  monopolist,  exploring  it  ineli    any  tbo,  lUd  the  Sbephci'il  been  blest 
"^     '    h,  and  only  panring  at  inlar-'    VMli  mm  niveraai  eKp<?n^ucC!$  as 
)  wipe  his  glasses,  aod  nnew    mfaii,  wttb  wbat  a  How  of  metnphor 


his  pinch  of  snuff.    Along  tbe  siMiras  rad  fitastative  wH  wnnlil  lie  have 

of  the  Hudson,  In  those   snngUttle  entarged  npoB  ilte  !>r<ijn»iilmi— Mngn 

villas  that  peep  forth  from  tin  thick  la   an   nbtqnllv      i^i  Lniiiiii><:  \\\i\i   a 

trees  and  copsewood,  Maga  la  qnit«a»  bnwdride  at  'hi'  litiNuv   (msiira  uf 

nniversal,  bat  Is  fonnd  in  more  palmy  New  Yert,  I  eon  tuaaj  bim  bnratfai|f 

estnte.    There — whether  year  letnat  vWi  InAgmant  *lrt»e  Into  laxnriona 

from  thecitybe  to  the  banks  of  Weat-  MMMiiMiH  between  tbe  r^w  of  tlw 

Chester,  t«  the  glens  of  UieHigbbrnds,!  awM,  «nd  that  of  the  inhnltahto 

or  to  the  table-lands  that  nBderttvOv  Koet«— and  tben- ketweea  Mofft 

Kaatskills — yonr  welcome  yoa  ytlam  tod^y,  and  her  who  In  (lie  field  of 

none  the  less  that  yoi  see  velnmH  of  Sonft  fothlifag  floiMn,  esiterienced 
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A  fate  most  gloomy ;  and  so  on,  till 
his  exuberant  good-liumour  expands 
at  last  into  an  apolog}-,  as  he  expa- 
tiates on  the  tempting  character  of 
the  booty,  and  declares,  that  like 
apples  of  goli  to  frolicsome  schoolboys, 
BO  beautiful  Maga,  to  covetous  Yan- 
kees, is  a  thing  too  full  of  relish  and 
of  beauty  to  be  other  than  pardonable 
plunder!  Maga,  like  Italy,  ought  to 
be  less  bewitching,  or  better  defended. 
^Vhat  would  not  some  of  Maga's 
cotemporaries  give,  nevertheless,  for 
the  compliment  of  being  pcii)etually 
ravished  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
of  Letters — the  merciless  anti-coi)y- 
right  booksellers  of  America?  Nay — 
they  will  pout  at  the  insinuation,  and 
Btand  upon  the  virtue  which  no  one 
believes  they  possess.  But  assure 
them,  dear  Godfrey,  that  they  are  in 
no  conceivable  danger.  ^Maga  shall 
growl,  and  they  shall  fawn  ;  but  the 
republicans  will  not  be  repidsed  by 
the  honest  frankness  of  the  one  nor 
propitiated  by  the  hypocritical 
blandishments  of  the  others.  If  they 
doubt  it,  just  tell  them  what  happened 
with  me  the  other  day,  and  what  I 
vouch  for  as  fairly  exhibiting  the 
feeling  of  the  most  intelligent  Ame- 
ricans. I  could  add  many  other 
anecdotes  of  the  same  colour  and 
character  ;  but  I  tell  this  as  creditable 
to  them,  and  illustrative  of  Maga's 
footing  among  them : — 

I  was  at  the  reading-rooms  of  "The 
Athenaeum" — a  literary  club-house  in 
this  city,  which  has  grown  out  of  a 
small  society  of  scholars  that  existed 
here  before  the  Revolution  —  and 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  always 
supplied  with  the  genuine  imported 
Magazine.  A  young  man,  whom  I  had 
often  met  at  the  rooms,  and  who  had 
the  Magazine  in  his  hand,  called  my 
attention  to  a  palpable  eiTor  in  an 
article  that  reflected  pretty  memly 
on  his  countrymen.  "Ha!"  said  I, 
''just  like  old  Ebony!  Why  don't 
you  banish  the  rabid  old  Tory  from 
these  most  democratic  tables  ?  " 

"Banish  Maga !"  was  the  reply — 
**  what  would  be  left  fit  to  read  V  " 

"You  surprise  me!  Edinburgh, 
Westminster — any  thing  that  thinks 
better  of  Congress,  and  legislative 
eloquence — as  you  do,  of  course ! " 

"  Why  so  ?  Mayn't  a  man  be  a 
republican,    without   recognising    a 


jure  divino  majesty  in  a  Congress- 
man ?  " 

"  But  Maga  would  make  out  somo 
of  your  Solons  prodigiously  long  in  the 
ears." 

"  Nay — rather  .intolerably  long  in 
the  wind,  wliich  is  just  the  intolerable 
truth.  Thanks  to  Maga  for  givhigthem 
the  echo  of  their  palaver!  and  may  the 
first  refonned  Congress  vote  her  a 
gold  medal  for  the  good  she  has  done 
to  the  country!" 

"She  sometimes  makes  free  with 
the  nation  itself,  and  some  of  the  little 
peculiarities  of  your  countrymen." 

"Well,  well  —  we  arc  not  drawn 
more  out  of  proportion  than  the  Iron 
D  uke's  nose  is  in  Punch !  W^hy  shoidd 
we  not  laugh  like  heroes,  who  arc  said 
to  grow  hale  of  good-humour  kept  up 
by  caricatures  ?  " 

"You  must  allow  that  Maga  is 
not  always  good-naturcd,  as  some  of 
her  rivals  invariably  are." 

"There's  no  comparison,  sh*,  be- 
tween the  sometimes  imtable  meni- 
meut  of  King  Christopher,  and  the 
professional  tinkliug  of  a  jester's  cap- 
and-bells.  I  can't  argue  it, — only  I 
like  Blackwood  for  all  its  Toryism; 
and  when  Kit  North  is  testy,  I  reflect 
that  he's  long  had  the  gout !  Banish 
Geordie  Buchanan's  venerable  old  pow 
— did  you  say  ?    Never,  Sir,  never ! " 

Of  course,  I  allowed  the  good  sense 
of  these  rejUies,  and  at  once  explained 
to  myself  the  philosophy  which  gave 
rise  to  them.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
in  human  nature  a  deep  sense  of"  the 
ctemal  fitness  of  things,"  which 
usually  gives  tone  to  the  opinions  of 
man,  where  luulue  prejudices  do  not 
exercise  an  overruling  control.  You 
know,  my  dear  Godfrey,  how  unlikely 
it  is  that  an  American  would  ever 
care  to  pay  you  a  second  visit  at  the 
Hall,  should  he  signalise  Ids  first  by 
depreciating  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton, or  undeiTaluing  the  many  advan- 
tages which  his  comitry  really  enjoys. 
On  the  same  principle  which  would 
certainly  betray  you  into  marks  of 
cool  aversion  towards  such  a  guest 
from  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  intel- 
ligent American  despises  in  his  heart 
the  Briton,  whose  spirit  is  alien  to 
the  time-honoured  institutions  of  his 
ancestors,  and  whose  life  is  one  long 
blasphemy  of  all  that  has  contributed 
most  to  the  glory  and  greatness  of  an 
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cmi)iro,  whose  worst  symptom  of 
decay  is  the  lungoiis  existence  of  a 
race  of  sncli  blasphemers,  at  ouce  tlie 
morbid  fruit  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
its  fiital  and  cancerous  disease. 
AVHiiggery  is,  therefore,  at  a  discount 
in  the  republic ;  and  I  liave  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  confession  from 
American  democrats,  that  if  they 
were  Englishmen,  they  would  be  far 
from  any  sympathy  with  those  who 
call  themselves  reformers.  Tiiis,  per- 
haps, will  account  for  it,  that  with 
Jill  the  influence  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ueviewers,  they  have  nevergained,  in 
this  country,  any  hold  of  the  heart, 
even  where  thev  have  controlled  the 
liead ;  Avhilst  Maga,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  bending  the  republican 
opinions  of  Americans,  h.is  secured  no 
small  degree  of  their  alfectious,  and 
become  enshrined  in  their  genuine 
regard.  You  may  see  one  proof  of  this 
in  the  fact,  that  if  you  contract  with 
Jv01)riut  vt  Co.  for  tlieir  republications, 
and  will  take  Blackwood  and  The 
Quarterly^  you  can  have  The  Edinburgh 
and  The  Westminster  almost  thrown 
into  the  bargahi ;  like  the  lying  little 
Meramj  of  ^Esop's  statuary,  which 
was  a  mere  gratuity  to  those  who 
vrould  buy  a  Phrelnts,  and  Pa/las- 
Athene.  In  truth,  if  my  observation 
has  been  correct,  hitelligent  Americans 
like  to  be  republicans  themselves, 
b< 'Cause  such  were  the  fathers  of  their 
country ;  but  an  Englishman  in  blue 
and  yellow,  they  regard  much  as  they 
do  an  Indian  in  shoes  a^d  stockings. 
ll(i  is  despised,  as  no  specimen  of  the 
noble  race  from  which  he  has  dege- 
nerated and  dwhidled  into  a  Whig. 

To  return  to  the  republished  Mag- 
azine; it  is  not  only  a  republication, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  it  professes  to  bo 
a  fac-simile.  You  will  ask,  if  it  Is 
cleverly  done.  I  must  answer — not 
very,  considered  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet,  to  give  the  mannikin  its  due, 
the  face  of  the  thing  is  about  as  ac- 
curate] as'  counterfeits  usually  are. 
The  coloiu-  is  not  often  right,  how- 
ever, and  I  suspect  Reprint  &  Co. 
are  ignorant  that  the  colour  is  of  any 
consequence.  The  thistle-fi'amed  por- 
trait, nevertheless,  is  tolerably  well 
copied ;  enough  so,  to  deserve  the 
greatest  proportion  of  credit  belong- 
ing to  the  whole,  as  an  imitation. 
You  look  for  the  familiar  imprint  in 


vain.  One  would  never  know  from 
the  publisher's  part  of  the  title-pago 
that  the  house  of  Blackwood  &  Sons 
was  still  in  existence.  Instead  of 
the  usual  mark,  we  have  that  of  tlio 
republishers.  with  an  intimation  that 
they  are  assisted  in  the  sale  by  book- 
sellers in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
CharlestOAMi,  Baltimore,  Savannah, 
Xew  Orleans,  and  Paris  !  Why 
they  should  print  Paris  in  capitals, 
rather  than  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  but  such 
an  announcement  does  indeed  demand 
some  note  of  admiration  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  enterprise  of  Repkixt  & 
Co.,  who,  to  give  Mr  Blackwood  mora 
time  to  attend  to  the  getting  up  of 
each  successive  number  of  his  work, 
thus  undertake  to  relieve  him  of  any 
share  in  seeing  to  the  supply  of  tho 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  this  bene- 
volent elfort  to  take  the  burthen  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  genuine  Ebony, 
it  is  fair  that  the  French  coadjutor 
should  have  his  share  of  the  honour. 
His  name  is  given  as  IIfxtor  Bos- 
sang  e  ;  and  his  shop,  if  I  rightly  re- 
member, adorns  the  Quai  Voltaire. 
And,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  adviso 
you,  dear  Godfrey,  to  skip  across  tho 
Channel  this  summer,  and  alight  on  the 
capital,  (where  very  likely  they  will 
just  be  getting  up  an  emeutc  in  hon- 
our of  the  Three  Days),  and  there,  in 
Monsieur  Bossange's  establishment, 
you  will  be  permitted  to  try  the 
merits  of  my  description  and  Maga's 
Icon  at  the  same  time,  and  with  no 
danger  from  officials  of  the  Customs. 
So  much  then  for  the  front,  which  is 
good,  except  the  colour.  Nimium 
ne  crede  colon,  says  Mr  Reprint ;  and 
fronii  nuUa  fides,  say  I. 

Tho  reverse  cover  has,  of  course, 
an  outer  and  inner  surface,  with  only 
the  thickness  of  tho  paper  between 
the  letter-press  adorning  the  twain. 
What  say  you,  then,  to  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  outer  half  is  devoted  to  an 
advertisement  of  Mr  Reprint's  imi- 
tative publications,  the  better  half 
contains  a  bold  and  faitliful  warning 
agahist  such  piracy !  You  stare,  but 
I  repeat  it ;  whilst  the  one  side  of  the 
leaf  announces  Mr  Reprint's  arrange- 
ments for  circnlating  throughout  tho 
States  his  imitations  of  Blackwood, 
the  other  indignantly  announces  that 
there  are  ^^  now  in  circulation  in  tho 
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United  States,  Spurious  and  HniiiLY 
rEUN'ic'ioiis  Imitations."  Alas  for 
the  (lifl'erence  l)etwcen  those  wIjo 
instnict  the  head,  and  those  who 
only  firesft  it  I  The  imitations  that 
are  shamelessly  commended  are 
only  those  of  Black troorTx  Ma//- 
azine ;  while  those  which  Messrs 
Reprint  feel  called  npon  to  hold  up 
as  shockini::  to  (?ver)-  sense  of  virtne, 
^to  head  with  Important  In- 
formation', and  to  stamp  with  triple 
marks  of  wonder,  as  Frauds lknt 
C'ouNTERKKiTS  —  are  imitations  of 
Rcjwland's  Macassar  Oil !  Think  of 
that,  (irwlfrev !  I  learn  from  this  an- 
nonnceinent  of  Reprint*s,  that  there 
are  now  in  the  United  States  men 
base  enough  to  rob  the  immortal 
Rowland  of  his  patent  rij^dit,  men 
'who  have  doiil»tless  established  agen- 
cies in  ''  Boston,  Philad(^lphia,  Haiti- 
more,  Suvannah,  New  Orleans  and 
Paris,"  but  who,  as  the  imitation 
Hlarkwor)d  is  circulated  in  just 
those  i>hu'('S,  will  find  it,  l)y  just 
retribution,  alwavs  in  their  wav.  A 
hon  rhat^  hon  rat !  Well,  it  was  wise 
in  the  !i«,'ents  of  Rowland  to  employ 
one  ubi(piitous  imitation  to  stoj)  an- 
other: but  since  the  trade  is  much  the 
same,  it  oujrht  to  be  sugpested  to 
Reprint  iV  Co.,  that  they  do  ill  to 
exj)ose  a  fellow- craftsman.  Suppose, 
now,  the  enterprisinji:  apothecaries, 
who  do  for  Mr  Rowland  what  Re- 
print vV:  Co.  are  doiu«jf  for  ^Ir  Black- 
wood, should  print  a  label  for  every 
bottle  (►f  their  "  incomi>arablc  oil," 
wamin;:  the  public  that  spurious 
imitatiiins  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine*  an^  now  in  circulation 
throu;,diout  the  States,  which  the}- 
iiUi  compelled  to  stamp  as  Fraudi;- 

LKNT     (Ol  NTKUFKITS  !        Would     \Uit 

this  be  quit t>  as  Important  Informa- 
tion as  the  «»th«'ry  Are  not  the 
]mbli<'  as  much  concerned  in  havin;^ 
the  •renuinc  article  for  their  brain,  as 
in  having  the  unavlulterated  article 
for  iheir  hair?  Y<?t,  how  would 
Reprint  like  to  see  such  a  Rowland 
for  his  Oliver? 

Strauffc  that  the  same  leaf  that 
thus  brands  a  counterfeit. —  which 
Reprint  repudiates,  hinting  that 
respectable  perfumers  "  sell  only  the 
j:»*nnine  artich'."  —  should  within 
one  two- hundredth  i)art  of  an  in<*h, 
contain  the    exposure    of   his    own 
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connterfeit,  by  his  own  pen,  ink,  and 
types :  and  that  with  the  announce- 
ment  of  a  '*  Travelling  Agent,  re- 
cently appointed  to  procure  Sub- 
scribers in  the  Western  States,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  who  will  prove  his 
identity  by  a  certifiaUe  from  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati!'*^  Now,  it 
strikes  me,  would  not  a  certificate 
from  Ids  lordship,  proving  tfie  identity 
of  the  Ma/fazine^  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose?  It  is  culled  Blackwood** 
Magazine ;  and  if  so,  the  Travelling 
Agent  would  be  better  certified  by  a 
commission  from  Mr  Rlackwood  to 
bo  selling  his  pro])crty,  and  that 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  still ! 
But  think,  dear  Go<lfroy,  where  this 
certified  bagman  goes!  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  arc  a  thousand  miles  in- 
land, where  even  so  lately  as  when 
this  reprint  was  l)egim,  the  Indian 
trail  was  the  only  post-road,  and  the 
aborigines  almost  the  only  inhabit- 
ants, and  where,  even  at  this  day, 
the  reader  of  Maga,  holding  the  cream 
of  civilisation  and  refinement  in  one 
hand,  must  ke(?p  the  other  in  dose 
contact  with  his  rifie,  and  the  rifle 
well  loade<land  cocked;  for  should  his 
magazine  interest  him  more  than  his 
safety,  he  might  expect  at  any  mo- 
ment the  pressing  salutations  of  a 
cougar,  or  the  warm  embrace  of  a 
grisly  iH'ar.  Or  think,  I  pray  you,  of 
a  circumstance  still  less  improbable, 
which  will  illustrate  what  it  is  to 
be  a  bagman  in  Iowa.  Where  this 
"Travelling  Agent"'  goes,  he  often 
carries  his  merchandise  through  an 
Indian  village,  and  often.  Til  ven- 
ture to  say,  has  Buchanan  been  seen 
in  his  hand,  as  centre  to  a  circle 
of  fierce-visaged  Red-skins,  with  tom- 
ahawks in  their  girdles,  and  any 
thing  but  brotherly  love  in  their 
ge.'itures.  Ah,  then,  the  contrabandist 
is  afraid.  Among  savages  he  first 
learns  to  M-isli  himself  engaged  in 
any  thing  but  an  anti-copyright  ex- 
]:)edition ;  and  i>ro<luces  in  vain  the 
proof  of  his  identity,  signed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

I  (tbserve  that  there  are  similar 
agencies  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States;  so  that  Reprint  & 
Co.  are  the  monopolists  of  Maga, 
fnim  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
to  tlic  delta-s  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
before  long  will  doubtless  have  their 


the  "  hans  of  the  Monleznmas,"  or 
exclianging  It  for  peltry  at  the  lioiul- 
WRlere  of  the  Colombin.    It  is  snid 
in  orir  of  the  ni^wspapcrs  of  this  city, 
that  for  every  ciipy  is«iie(l  in  EiUn- 
Imrali,  two  copicB  of  llio  reprint  are 
pnbliBticd    here;     and    though    the 
estimate    strikes    me    as,    al    l^aet, 
untikcl}',    it  is    far  fh>ni   IxrinR    in- 
crcdiblo.     I  can  panJon  Mr  Blnck- 
wooil  should  his  tL-mpcr  bo  a  little 
rafllral,  whuii  he  compares  bis  tnmble 
Biul  rt-sitonsibilitj,  Bad  limited  sale, 
frith  the   MM  soHci  and  oniverBal 
Darkel  of  Reprint  &  Co. ;  but  surely, 
«M  Christonher  North  nhoiild  stnilo 
vith  inward    eati»faction  when,  not 
hv  cnnnon,  or  carnage,  but  as  the 
result  of   n    greninesn    thrust  npon 
liim,  liQ  finds  bis  empire,  like  her 
'^featy"8,  the  girdleof  the  earth,  and 
I  wvereignty  recoenlsed,  iu    the 
-^'    of  letters,   where  hers   can 
I  subjects,   and  demand  no 
That  cmtcii   is  now  the 
ceptre    of  bookilom.      Its    shadenv 
'reWlieth  over  iitl  lands,    wheiher 
le  daivu  jiroject  it  athwart  the  broad 
ktlanltc,  or  the  Boreal  lieht  send  it 
rcrland  to  farthest    India,      Wtio 
KKada  not  Maga?    Ton  shall  And  the 
'«(Dutvlied  lieutenant  turning  over  its 
pngcs  by  the  cntnp-fire,  after  a  ter- 
*  rfblc  scratch  with  the  Sikhs ;    and 
wilbin  the  same  twenty-fonr  honrs 
you  may  fairly  snrmise  that  some 
green    mouutain    volunteer,    on  the 
wrong  aide  of  (ho  Rio  Grande,  hns 
lighted  a  pinc-knnt,  and  is  readiug 
one  of  the  Marlborough  urCfcles  to 
bis  mess,  with  extemporary  t^lel- 
_Usm8  In  favour  of  General  Taylor, 
lich  the  shade  of  the  great  Churcliill 
[iBtnat  not  venture  lo  overhear.  String- 
^  ing  in  his  bammock,  the  midslilpmnn 
bulds  IJIaekwood  to  the  «moky  lamp 
of  the  orlop,  as  he  plunges  and  pilches 
around  Cape  Horn.     U>un^ng  in  bis 
«lute-room,    anil    bound    for    Houg 
L.  iKong,  the  soa-aick  passenger  currects 
2  kis  nausea  with  thn  same  spicy  pn^, 
iBd  bewitched  with  the  flavour,  for- 
jh  for  Madeira,  which  he 
r  passed,  or  to  look  out  for  St 
lelcoa,  which  is  somewhere  on  bts 
t.    It  kcciM  the  old  Adn^rai  fh>[n 
a  deck  as  his  keel  scrapes  the  coral- 
's of  the  South   Pacific ;  and  a 
3  back  nniiibor,  fri^in  the  Ituttuiu 


of  a  seMnioi^  i!hest,  b  pnrehaMd  a 
prise,   by  him   who  ci'uisi's   amooc 
seals,      icebergs,     and      spenuaceu 
whalps. 


Tcs —  who  roads  not  Maga?  His 
Hayed  Radical  of  ParltaDicnt — tbo 
rasiiiid  Dalaaniitc  of  Cougceiw — tlM 
spanked  Cockney  of  no  anihor — tiM 
juiuidlccd  Editor  of  some  new  no-OQ 
periodical — cvcu  these  must  cnt  tlio 
leaves  of  oacli  new  ninnUiT.  if  they 
die  for  it,  or  if  their  only  icn^id  bo 
lo  find  their  own  sweet  nflvcs  hung 
u|)  in  its  l>ages,  like  sham  Sn>-niluii  Lii 
his  baakKt.  but  not  looking-  on  liki^  live 
Socrates  with  philosopliic  ijinu  pi  inure. 
And  if  they  whimper,  v/\u,  will  sym- 
pathise ?  liike  the  Slu-'plierd  at 
Awnirose'a,  tbo  testy  public  may 
now  and  Uioa  rebel,  and  rail  for  m 
season  nt  "  tlie  cawm,  cauld,  clear, 
zlitturin'  cmclty  in  tbo  expression  Of 
his  nen,"^iiut  who  can  keep  up  a 
fiuarrel  with  North?  Again,  like  tlie 
Sliepberd,  they  relax  uito  a  broal 
good  humour,  and,  before  tliey  ktiow 
it,  are  drinking  with  all  the  faoiiours, 
"  Lons  live  King  Christopher  I"  So 
then.  Tn  spile  of  Cockneya,  chartists, 
coxeumlM,  rebels,  tailicals,  and  rascally 
rcfunn«i%  yea,  and  the  whole  aljilu^ 
betical  tlsl  of  what  is  wbiggisL,  vul- 
gar, and  Vi 


Ah  I  my  dear  Godfrey  (iodfrey  of 
Godfrey  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Kmtt 
Esi}iiire,~-I  know  what  you  srethifric* 
ing  of.  Yon  were  certainly  lueanl  for 
trodi;,  and  'twa^  a  loss  to  ths  Hank  of 
EnglaniT,  that  you  aver  woio  a  shoot- 
ing-Jacket.  "rtere  waa  over  a  com- 
mernal  crotchet  In  your  head,  and  I 
am  sure  it  now  suggests  the  rejoinder 
— that  to  rule  tlie  world  is  imtliiag^ 
so  long  as  one  cau'l  mle  the  mnrket. 
lint  I  respectfully  ask,  do  yon  go  fbr 
atwoiute  monarchy  ?  WouldyonhavA 
Maga  moru  potent  than  her  M^Osty? 
I  grout  there  should  bu  something 
coming  lo  Mr  Blackwood  for  tlic 
thousands  that  pri>fit  by  his  labours 
in  America — but  If  it  can't  be  to, 
let  the  glory  Eoffiee  him,  and  letJ& 
CM  turn  voha  be  his  soug  of  patient 
resignation,     The  parallel   betwtf^^ 
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his  case  and  that  of  the  Virf^lian 
sufferers,  is  perfect.  Who  conceu- 
tratcs  more  piiupency,  or  collects  more 
sweets  than  the  busy  bee?  Who 
keeps  more  musical  throats  in  time 
than  the  motherly  bird  ?  Who  lends 
the  agricultural  interest  gi'eater  assist- 
ance than  the  labouring  ox  ;  or  who 
suffers  more  by  the  manufacturers 
than  the  fleeced  lamb  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  answer  is,  —  Mr  Blackwood! 
Well  then,  I  say,  he  must  comfort 
himself  by  philosophy  and  Sic  vos  non 
vobi's.  He  ma}',  indeed,  utter  one  word 
of  remonstrance  against  literary  and 
commercial  piracy,  like  that  first  great 
sufferer  by  ant i- copyright, — ^Ir  Vir- 
gilius  Maro,  of  Mantua — 

**  Hos  ego  versiculos  emt\  tulit  alter  honores.*^ 

Or,  in  other  words,  I  pay  for  every 
line  and  letter  of  Maga,  and  lo !  Mr 
Bathyllus  Reprint,  of  New  York, 
carries  off  the  sesterces!  Think, 
Godfrey,  what  a  charm  of  a  life  this 
Bathyllus  must  make  of  it !  His  arc 
all  the  honey,  and  the  bird's  nests, 
the  corn-bags,  and  the  fleeces  of  the 
Ebony  estates;  and  yet  he  has  no 
trouble  to  sec  his  banks  furnished 
with  bees,  or  to  preserve  game  in  the 
brake  ;  no  care  to  drive  away  crows, 
or  to  stifle  the  blatter  of  sheep.  For 
him — to  descend  from  the  tinnameut 
of  metaphor,  to  the  plain  prose  of 
George  Street  and  Paternoster  Row — 
for  him,  Mr  North  inspects  boxes  of 
Balaam,  with  the  patience  of  a  proof- 
reader, and  deciphers  pages  of  wit 
and  pathos  with  the  perseverance  of 
a  Champollion.  For  him,  with  each 
new  moon,  and  punctual  to  the  day, 
comes  forth  the  Maga  of  the  month, 
the  fniit  of  incredible  diligence,  and 
the  flower  of  admirable  skill.  For 
him  the  foreign  purveyor  of  all  he 
lives  by  pays  down  the  golden  hono- 
rartum^  fifty  guineas  for  the  sheet, 
that  ho  may  have  the  whole  for  less 
than  fifty  pence.  For  him — the  same 
benevolent  provider  takes  pains  to 
silence,  by  the  same  metallic  si)ell, 
ten  thousand  other  claims  and  clam- 
ours, contingent  to  each  lunation  of 
Maga.  All  things  work  for  him ! 
For  him  the  steamer  ploughs  At- 
lantic surges ;  and  for  him,  when  she 
gains  her  port,  two  hundred  miles  of 
wire  are  put  into  galvanic  tremor, 
bidding  him  prepare  his  covers,  and 
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rally  his  compositoi-s.  It  is  thero 
that  Reprint,  with  a  grateful  sense 
(perhaps)  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  him,  and  a  still  more  gi-atifying 
sense  of  the  verj'  little  that  remains 
for  him  to  do,  finds  himself  called  to 
bestir  from  a  fortnight's  nap,  and 
proceed  to  do  that  little.  With  rail- 
way speed,  and  thunder  step,  the 
Express  of  Haniden  brings  to  his 
hand  almost  the  only  emigrant  ori- 
ginal of  Blackwood  that  ever  touches 
these  occidental  shores.  No  prosy 
con*espondence — no  botheration  ma- 
nuscript— no  rejectable  contribution — 
but  the  choicest  literar}'  matter  that 
the  genius  of  the  British  empire  can 
furnish,  all  picked,  ])acked,  and  laid 
at  his  feet,  in  fair  white  printed  copy, 
without  pains  and  without  cost ! 
Another's  all  the  toil — his,  all  the 
profits !  In  a  turn  or  tuo  of  his  hand 
the  American  market  is  supplied. 
Sure  sale — no  risk — all  clear  gains, 
and  quick  returns!  I  am  sure  Mr 
Bathyllus  Reprint  must  be  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  and  the  most  amiable  of 
publishers ;  and  I  can  conceive  that 
few  of  the  more  legitimate  craft  would 
be  able  to  stand  upon  dignity,  or 
refuse  his  kind  invitation  to  meet  a 
little  company  at  his  board — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  market  if 

still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  comestibles  prove.** 

But  hold!  When  is  the  market 
still.  For  a  fortnight  after  he  has 
set  it  astir  with  a  new  number,  his 
announcements  confront  you  as  you 
open  your  "  folio  of  four  pages."  Ilis 
placards  smite  the  eye  at  the  crossings 
of  the  streets ;  they  return  your  glance 
at  the  shop-window,  and  confound 
your  senses  at  every  turn.  "  Old 
Ebony  for  the  month,"—"  Kit  North 
again  in  the  field," — "A  racy  new 
number  of  Blackwood^^^  —  such  are 
the  headings  of  newspaper  puffs,  and 
the  bawlings  of  hawkers  on  the  steps 
of  Astor  House.  They  pursue  you  to 
the  Boston  railway-station,  or  to  the 
lludson-river  steamer;  they  follow 
you  on  the  road  to  Niagara;  meet  you 
aft*esh  at  Detroit  and  Chicago,  and 
hardly  provoke  any  additional  sur- 
prise when  the  bagman  accosts  you 
with  the  same  syllables,  through  the 
nose,  as  you  arrive  in  the  buffalo- 
season  on  the  dobateable  grounds  of 
Oregon!     To  quote  once  more  the 
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oracular  words  of  the  Ettrick  orator 
and  poet,  ''Ane  gets  tired  o'  that 
cteni  a  I  souu* — JUack  wood's  Mar/azecn , 
— JjlarliwoocCs  Maz/azcen — dinuiu'  in 
ano's  lugs,  day  and  niclit  I"  So  vast 
and  so  varied  I  snpi)Osc  to  be  tlie 
commercial  relations  of  Reprint  <fc 
Co.,  and  such,  beyond  a  doubt,  is 
Maga's  empire  in  America. 

No  more  by  this  steamer.  Let  me 
see ;  in  ten  days,  perhaps,  Harry 
will  be  with  you  at  breakfast,  discuss- 
ing niy  letter,  and  lamenting  my  lot, 
to  live  so  far  from  the  world.  For 
me,  however,  a  contented  disposition, 
the  steamers  twice  a-month,  and 
rtladavood  monthly,  do  wonders.  I 
see  as  much  of  the  world  as  a  good 


man  need  wish  to  see ;  and  at  any 
time,  you  know,  it's  not  a  fortnight's 
work,  by  God's  blessing,  to  rejoin  the 
old  friends  and  true  friends,  that  so 
often  go  fishing  under  your  patronage, 
and  tell  improbable  stories  aroimd 
your  table.  Wait  till  1  get  into  my 
own  chair  beside  you,  and  I  will  tell 
stones  of  my  sojourn  in  America  that 
will  put  Uarry's  Indian  romances  to 
the  blush.  He  now  goes  out  with  a 
stock  of  prairie-adventures,  that  out- 
Sinbad  Siubad,  and  yet  he  tells  them 
with  an  air  of  honesty  that  would 
gidl  Gulliver.  Wait  till  I  rejoin  you, 
and  you  shall  see  how  a  plain  talo 
will  put  him  down.        Yours,  &c. 


THE   TIMES   OF   GEORGE   II.* 


]"i:male  authorship  is  beginning  to 
flouri.>^h  in  England.  To  this  employ- 
ment no  rational  objection  can  bo 
raised.  Tlie  want  of  occupation  for 
female  life  in  the  higher  classes  has 
long  boon  a  subject  of  complaint,  and 
any  lionest  change  which  removes  it 
Avill  be  a  cliange  for  the  better.  The 
quantity  of  time  and  thread  which  has 
been  wasted  on  chainstitch,  and 
roundstitch,  and  all  the  other  mys- 
teries of  the  needle,  in  the  last  three 
centuries,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
If  the  fair  artists  had  been  workers  at 
the  loom,  they  might  have  clothed 
half  the  living  population  in  "fine 
linen,''  if  not  in  ])urple.  If  they  had 
been  equally  diligent  in  brickmaking, 
they  might  have  built  ten  Babels ;  or 
if  they  had  devoted  similar  energies,  on 
lago's  hint,  *'  to  suckle  fools,  and 
chronicle  small  beer,"  they  might 
have  tripk?d  the  population,  or  autici* 
pated  the  colossal  vats  of  ^Messrs  Tru- 
nnui  <^'  Co.  What  myriads  of  young 
faces  have  grown  old  over  woreted 
parrots  and  liiisey-wolsey  maps  of  tho 
trrrestial  globe  !  What  exquisite  fin- 
gers liave  been  thinned  to  the  bone, 
in  creating  carnations  to  be  sat  upon, 
and  Cowslip  beds  for  the  repose  of 
liivourite  poodles  I    What  bright  eyes 


have  been  reduced  to  spectacles,  in  the 
remoi-seless  fabrication  of  patchwork, 
quilts  and  llowcry  footstools  for  the 
feet  of  gouty  gentlemen !  Nay,  what 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  havo 
been  fiung  into  the  arms  of  their  only 
bridegroom.  Consumption,  leaving  no- 
thing to  record  their  existence  but 
an  accumulation  of  trifles,  which  cost 
them  only  their  health,  their  tempers, 
their  time,  their  charms,  and  their 
usefulness  I 

But  the  age  of  knitting  and  tambour 
passed  away.  The  spinning-jenny 
was  its  mortal  enemy.  The  most  in- 
veterate of  fringemakers,  the  most 
painstaking  devotee  of  patchwork, 
when  she  found  that  Arkwright  could 
make  in  a  minute  more  than  with  all 
her  diligence  she  could  make  in  a 
month,  and  that  old  Robert  Peel 
could  pom*  out  figured  muslins,  by  a 
twist  of  a  screw,  suflicient  to  give 
gowns  to  tho  whole  petticoat  popula- 
tion of  England,  had  only  to  give  in ; 
the  spinsterhood  were  forced  to  feel 
that  tlieii'  "  occupation  was  o'er." 

Even  then,  however,  the  female 
fingers  were  not  suflercd  to  "  forget 
their  cunning ; "  and  the  age  of  purse- 
making  began.  The  land  was  inun- 
dated with  purses  of  every  shape,  size, 
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and  substance.  Then  followed  another 
change.  The  Berlin  manufacturers 
had  contrived  to  bring  back  the  age  of 
■worsted  wonders,  though,  by  a  happy 
art,  they  saved  the  fair  artists  all  the 
trouble  of  drawing  and  design.  Wo 
are  still  under  a  Gothic  invasion  of 
trimmings  and  tapestry,  of  needle- 
work nondescripts,  moonlight  min- 
strels in  canvass,  playing  under 
cross-bar  balconies ;  and  all  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  ivory  fingers  of  woman- 
kind. 

To  this,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  incipient  taste  of  the  ladies  for 
historical  publications,  for  divhig  into 
the  trunks  of  family  memorials,  and 
giving  us  those  private  corresponden- 
ces which  arc  to  be  found  only  by  the 
desperate  determination  to  find  some- 
thing and  every  thing,  is  a  fortunate 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  true,  that  England  boasts  of 
many  divstinguished  female  writers ; 
that  the  works  of  Mrs  Radclitt'e 
opened  a  new  vein  of  rich  description 
and  solemn  mystery ;  that  the  come- 
dies of  Inchbald  netted  her  innocent 
and  persevering  spirit  some  thousand 
pounds ;  and  that  Joanna  Baillie's 
tragedies  entitle  her  to  an  enduring 
fame.  We  also  acknowledge,  with 
equal  sincerity  and  gratification,  the 
merits  of  many  of  our  female 
novelists  in  the  past  half  century; 
their  keen  insight  into  character, 
their  close  anatomy  of  the  general 
impulses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  mingkMi  delicacy  and  force  with 
which  they  seize  on  personal  peculiari- 
ties, belong  to  woman  alone.  But 
their  day,  too,  has  gone  down.  They 
were  first  rivalled  by  the  *' high-lit^ 
novel,"  the  most  vulgar  of  all  earthly 
caricatures.  They  are  now  extin- 
guished by  the  low-life  novel;  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  earthly  realities. 
The  time  novel,  true  in  its  fidelity  to 
nature,  polished  without  affectation, 
and  vigorous  without  rudeness,  now 
sleeps  in  the  grave,  and  must  sleep, 
until  posterity  shall,  with  one  voice, 
demand  its  revival. 

Yet,  until  another  rac^  of  genius 
shall  arise,  and  the  laurel  of  Fielding 
or  of  Shakspeare  shall  descend  on  our 
female  authors,  we  must  be  grateful 
for  their  gentle  lal)our8  in  the  rather 
rugged  field  of  histoiy. 


It  must  be  owned,  that  i^allantij 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  giving  these 
works  the  name  of  history.  Thejr 
want  all  the  vigour,  all  the  philosophy, 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  history.  Of 
course,  no  human  being  will  ever 
apply  to  them  as  authorities.  Stillt 
they  have  the  merit  of  giving  general 
statements  to  general  refers,  of  sup- 
plying facts  in  their  regular  order,  and 
probably,  of  inducing  the  multitude, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  formalities 
of  Hume  or  Gibbon  in  solemn  quartos 
and  ponderous  octavos,  to  dip  ioto 
pages  having  all  the  look  and  nearly 
all  the  slightness  of  the  modem  noveh 
At  all  events,  if  they  do  nothing  else* 
they  employ  the  time  of  pens,  which 
might  be  much  worse  occupied ;  and 
that  pens  are  often  much  worse  oc- 
cupied, we  have  evidence  from  hour 
to  hour. 

The  French  novels  are  making  rapid 
way  into  our  circulating  libraries.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  comipting  ^lan 
a  French  novel  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. France,  always  a  profligate 
country,  always  had  profligate  writers. 
But  they  were  generally  confined  to 
"Memoirs,"  "  Court  anecdotes,"  and 
the  ridicule  of  the  world  of  Versailles  ; 
their  criminality  was  at  least  partially 
concealed  by  their  good  breeding,  and 
thdr  vice  was  not  altogther  lowered  to 
the  grossness  of  the  crowd. 

The  Revolution  created  a  new  school. 
All  there  was  hatred  to  duty,  faitii, 
and  honour.  The  deepest  profligacy 
was  pictured  as  scarcely  less  than 
the  natural  right  of  man;  and  all 
the  abominations  of  the  human  hearft 
were  excited,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
pagated by  daring  pens,  sometimes 
subtle,  sometimes  -  eloquent,  and  in 
all  instances  appealing  to  the  most 
tempting  abominations  of  man. 

But  the  Revolution  fell,  and  with 
the  ascendant  of  Napoleon  another 
school  followed.  War,  public  bnsineas, 
the  general  objects  of  the  actirc  facul- 
ties, and  strong  ambition  of  a 
people  with  Europe  at  its  feet,  par- 
tially superseded  alike  the  friyoloas 
taste  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  rabid 
ferocities  of  revolutionary  authorship. 
The  Bulletins  of  the  "  Grande  Arm^  '* 
told  a  daily  tale  of  romance,  to  which 
the  brains  of  a  Parisian  scribbler  could 
find  no   rival,    and   men  with    the 
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sound  of  falling  thrones  echoing  in 
their  ears,  forgot  the  whispers  of  low 
intrigue  and  commonplace  comiption. 

The  *' Three  Glorious  Days"  of 
July  18:^0,  have  now  produced  an- 
other change;  and  peace  has  given 
leisure  to  think  of  something  else  than 
conquest  and  the  conscription.  The 
power  of  the  national  pen  has  turned 
again  to  fiction,  and  the  natural  wit, 
habitual  dexterity,  and  dashing  ver- 
biage of  France  have  jiU  been  thrown 
into  the  novel.  Even  the  French 
drama,  one^  the  pride  of  the  nation,  has 
perished  under  this  sudden  pressure. 
A  French  modern  tragedy  is  now  only 
a  rhymed  melodrama.  Even  French 
history  attracts  popular  applause  only 
as  it  approaches  to  a  three  volume 
romance.  Every  man  of  name  in 
French  modern  authorship  has  at- 
tained it  only  by  the  rapid  production 
of  novels.  But  no  language  can  be  too 
contemptuous,  or  too  condemnatory, 
for  the  spirit  of  those  works  in  gen- 
eral. Every  tie  of  society  is  violated 
in  the  progress  of  their  pages ;  and 
violated  with  the  full  approval  of 
oveiy  body.  Seducticm  is  the  habitual 
office  of  the  hero.  Adultery  is  "tho 
regular  oflice  of  the  heroine.  In  each 
the  vice  is  simply  a  matter  of  coarse. 
Manly  honour  is  a  burlesque  every 
where,  but  where  the  criminal  shoots 
the  injured  husband  in  a  duel.  Female 
virtue  is  only  a  proof  of  dulness  or 
decay,  a  vulgar  formality  of  mind,  or 
an  unaccountable  inaptitude  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  polished  society. 

The  hero  is  juctured  with  every 
quality  which  can  charm  the  eye  or 
ear ;  he  is  the  handsomest,  the  most 
accomplished,  and  the  most  high- 
spirited  of  mankind,  all  sentiment,  and 
all  scoundrelism.  The  heroine,  always 
a  wife  or  a  widow, — in  the  former  in- 
stance, is  the  "  lovely  victim  of  a  mar- 
riage in  which  her  heart  had  no  share," 
and  in  which  she  is  entitled  to  have 
all  the  privileges  of  her  heart  supplied. 
And  in  the  latter  is  a  creature  foil  of 
charms,  about  twenty-one,  resolved 
to  live  for  love,  but  never  to  be 
*^  chained  in  the  iron  links  of  a  dull 
and  obsolete  ceremonial "  again.  She 
quickly  fixes  her  eyes  on  some 
Adolphe,  Auguste,  or  Hyppolite, 
"  Officier  de  la  Garde^''  who  has  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valonr  in  Algiers, 
taken  lions  by  the  beard  every  where, 


and  is  the  best  waltzer  in  all  Paris. 
They  meet,  flame  together,  swear  an 
amiiii  etemelle^  and  defy  the  world, 
through  three  volumes. 

In  reprobating  this  detestable 
school,  we  certainly  have  no  hope  that 
our  remarks  will  reform  the  French 
novelism  of  the  day ;  but  we  call  on  the 
critical  press  of  England  to  take  up 
the  rational  and  righteous  task  of 
reforming  our  own. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  English 
novels  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  imi- 
tation of  the  French.  And  we  say  it 
with  no  less  regret  than  surprise,  that 
the  chief  imitators  are  females.  The 
novels  written  by  men  have  generally 
some  manliness,  some  recollection  of 
the  higher  impnlses  which  occasion- 
ally act  on  the  minds  of  men ;  some 
reluctancy  in  revealing  the  more  infirm 
movements  of  the  mind;  and  some 
doubts  as  to  the  absorption  of  all 
human  nature  in  one  perpetual  whirl 
of  love-making. 

But  with  the  female  pen  in  general, 
the  whole  affair  is  resolved  into  one 
impulse — all  is  "  passion."  The  winds 
of  heaven  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
"waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  art  of  printing  is  seriously  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  invented  only  for 
'^  some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive 
maid."  Flurtation  is  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  maiden  flirts  from 
the  nursery,  the  married  woman  flirts 
from  the  altar.  The  widow  adds  to 
the  miscellaneous  cares  of  her  "be- 
reaved" life,  flirtation  from  the  hearse 
which  carries  her  husband  to  his  final 
mansion.  She  flirts  in  her  weeds  more 
glowingly  than  ever.  But  she  knows 
too  well  the  "  value  of  her  liberty  *• 
to  submit  to  be  a  slave  once  more ; 
and  BO  flirts  on  for  life,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner  ima^able,  takmg 
all  risks,  and  throwing  herself  into 
sitaations  of  which  the  result  would 
be  obvious  any  where  but  in  the 
pages  of  an  English  novel. 

The  French  have  no  scruples  on 
such  subjects,  and  their  candour 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
Our  female  novelists  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  explicitness> 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  pause  beforo. 
they  leap  the  gulf. 

We  attribute  a  good  deal  of  this 
dangerouJs  adoption  to  the  prevalent 
habit  of  yearly  numing  to  the  Con* 
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tinent.  Tlie  English  car  becomes 
familiarised  to  language  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  which  would 
have  shocked  it  here.  The  chief 
topic  of  foreign  life  is  intrigue,  the 
chief  employment  of  foreign  life  is 
that  half  idle,  half  infamous  inter- 
conrae,  which  extinguishes  all  delicacy 
even  in  the  spectators.  The  young 
English  woman  sees  the  foreign  wo- 
man leading  a  life  which,  though  in 
England  it  would  stamp  her  with 
universal  shame,  in  Franco  or  Ger- 
many, and  above  all,  in  Italy,  never 
brings  more  than  a  sneer,  and  seldom 
even  the  sneer.  She  sees  this  wedded 
or  widowed  profligate  received  in 
the  highest  ranks ;  flourishing  without 
a  reproach,  if  she  has  the  means  of 
keeping  an  opera-box,  or  giving  sup- 
pers ;  every  soul  round  her  acquainted 
with  every  point  of  her  history,  yet 
none  shrinking  from  her  association. 
If  she  has  one  Cicisbeo,  or  ten,  the 
whole  alfaii'  is  scion  Ics  regies. 

The  young  English  woman  who 
blushes  at  this  scandalous  career,  or 
exhibits  any  reluctance  on  the  subject 
of  the  companionship  or  the  crime,  is 
laughed  at  as  a  "  novice,"  is  charged 
with  a  want  of  the  "  savoir  vivre^^^ 
is  quietly  reproved  for  "  the  coldness 
of  her  English  blood,"  and  is  recom- 
mended to  abandon,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  ideas  so  unsuitable  to  "  the 
glow  of  the  wai-m  South." 

She  soon  finds  a  dangler,  or  a 
dozen  danglers,  who,  having  nothing 
on  earth  to  do,  and  in  their  penury 
rejoiced  to  find  any  spot  where  they 
can  kill  an  hour,  and  get  a  cup  of  coflije, 
are  daily  at  her  command.  All  those 
fellows,  too,  are  counts ;  the  title 
being  about  as  common,  and  as  cheap, 
as  chimney-sweepers  among  us, 
though  not  belonging  to  so  valuable  a 
fraternity. 

After  a  month's  training  of  this 
kind,  the  poor  fool  is  fit  for  nothing 
else,  to  tlie  last  hour  of  her  being. 
She  is  a  flirt  and  a  figurante.,  as  long 
as  she  lives.  Dutv  and  decorum  are 
things  too  icy  for  the  "  ardour  of  her 
soul."  The  life  of  England  is  utterly 
barbarian  to  the  refinement  of  the 
land  of  macaroni. 

And  it  is  unquestionably  much 
better  that  the  whole  tribe  should 
remain  where  they  are,  and  roam 
among  the  lazzaroni,  than  return  to 


corrupt  the  decencies  of  English  life. 
If  this  sentimentalist  has  money,  she 
is  sure  to  be  picked  up  by  some 
"  superb  chevalier,"  some  rambling 
fortune-hunter,  or  known  swindler, 
hunted  from  the  gambling  table ;  pro- 
bably beginning  his  career  as  a  frizeiir 
or  a  footman,  and  making  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  the  galleys.  If  she  has 
none,  she  returns  to  England,  to  grum- 
ble, for  the  next  fifty  jcai*s,  at  the 
climate,  the  country,  and  the  people ; 
to  drawl  out  her  maudlin  regrets  for 
olive  groves,  and  pout  for  the  Bay  of 
Naples  ;  to  talk  of  her  loves  ;  exhibit 
a  cameo  or  a  cnicifix,  (the  parting 
pledge  of  some  inamorato,  probably 
since  hanged),  prate  papistry,  andpro- 
fess  liberalism;  pronounce  the  Roman 
holiday's  **  charming  things,"  and 
long  to  see  the  carnival,  and  the 
worahip  of  the  Virgin  together,  im- 
ported to  relieve  the  ennui  of  London. 

The  subject  is  startUng:  and  wo 
recommend  any  thing,  and  every 
thing,  in  the  shape  of  employment,  in 
preference  to  the  vitiating  follies  of  a 
life  of  Touring. 

Another  tribe  of  female  authorship 
ought  to  be  extinguished  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Those  are  the 
yearly  travellers.  A  woman  of  this 
kind  scampers  over  the  Continent, 
like  a  queen's  messenger,  eveiy  season ; 
she  rushes  along  ^>ith  the  rapidity 
and  the  regularity  of  the  **  Royal 
Mail."  The  month  of  May  no  sooner 
appears  in  the  calendar,  than  she 
packs  up  her  trunk,  and  crosses  to 
Boulogne,  "  to  make  a  book."  One 
year  she  takes  the  north,  another  the 
south ;  to  her,  all  pohits  of  the  com- 
pass arc  equal.  But  whether  the 
roulage  cames  her  to  the  Baltic  or 
the  Mediten-anean,  her  aifair  is  done, 
if  she  adds  a  page  a  day  to  her  jour- 
nal. She  gossips  along,  and  scribbles, 
with  the  indefatigable  finger  of  a 
maker  of  bobbin  lace,  or  a  German 
knitter  of  stockings.  The  most  slipshod 
descriptions  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  described  before;  sketches  of 
peasant  character  taken  from  the 
beggars  at  the  road- side;  national 
traits  taken  from  the  commonplaces 
of  the  tahlc'crhote^  and  court  secrets 
copied  from  the  newspapers — all  arc 
disgorged  into  the  Journal.  We 
have,  unfailingly,  whole  pages  of  set- 
ting suns,  moonlight  nights,  effulgent 
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stars,  «aiid  soutliembrcczes.  She  gloats 
over  pictures  of  enraptured  monks, 
juid  sees  licuven  in  the  e3'es  of  saints, 
copied  from  tlic  painter's  mistresses. 
If  she  goes  to  Italy,  she  tells  us  of  the 
banditti,  tlic  gondola,  and  St  Peter's ; 
gazes  with  solemn  speculation  on  the 
naked  beauties  of  the  Belvidcrc 
Apollo ;  and  descants  in  an  ultra- 
ecstasy  on  the  proportions  of  sages  and 
heroes  destitute  of  drapery  ;  winding 
np  by  an  adventure,  in  which  she 
falls  by  night  into  the  hands  of  a 
marcliing  regiment,  or  band  of 
smugglers  setting  out  on  a  rob- 
bery, and  leaving  tlie  world  to  guess 
at  the  results  of  the  adventure  to  her- 
self. 

In  all  this  farrago,  she  never  gives 
the  reader  an  atom  of  infonnation 
worth  the  paper  which  she  blots.  We 
have  no  additional  lights  on  character, 
public  life,  national  feeling,  or  national 
advancement.  All  is  as  vapid  as  the 
*' Academy  of  Compliments,"  and  as 
well  known  as  "  I/mdley  Murray's 
(Grammar."  But  why  object  to  all 
this  ?  AVhy  not  let  the  scribbler  take 
h(?r  way — and  the  world  know  that 
vineyards  are  green,  and  the  sky  blue, 
if  it  desires  the  knowledge?  Our 
reason  is  this, — such  practices  actually 
destroy  all  taste  for  the  legitimate 
narratives  of  travel.  Those  trading 
tourists  talk  nonsense,  until  intelligence 
itself  becomes  wearisome.  They  strip 
away  the  interest  which  novelty  gives 
to  new  countries,  and  by  running  their 
.^illy  speculation  into  scenes  of  beauty, 
sublimity,  or  high  recollection,  would 
make  Tempo  a  counterpart  to  the 
'J'hames Tunnel ;  Mount  Atlas  a  fellow 
turrimrose  Hill ;  and  Marathon  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Zoological  Garden  or 
liarthulomew  Fair.  The  subject  is 
pawed,  and  dandled,  and  fondled, 
until  the  very  name  excites  nausea ; 
and  a  writer  of  real  ability  would 
no  more  touch  upon  it,  than  a  great 
artist  would  i)aint  St  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

Tliis  has  been  the  history  of  the 
d(;dine  of  works  of  imagination  in 
England.  No  sooner  had  !Mr3  Rad- 
clilie  touched  the  old  monasteries  with 
her  glorious  pencil,  than  a  generation 
of  monk-dcricribers  and  ruined-castle- 
builders  sj)rang  up,  until  the  very 
name  of  convent  or  castle  became  an 
abliorrence.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay 
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of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  rich  and  roman- 
tic as  it  was,  was  nearly  buried  under  an 
overflow  of  heavy  imitations,  which 
drove  his  genius  to  other  pursuits,  and 
which  filled  the  public  ear  with  such 
enormities  of  octo- syllabic  ennui^  that 
it  hates  poetry  ever  since.  The  Helicon 
of  which  he  drank  the  gushing  and 
pure  stream,  was  stin'ed  into  mire  by 
the  slippers  of  school-girls,  city- 
apprentices,  and  chambermaid-poet- 
esses of  every  shade  of  character. 

A  new  Malthus  for  the  express 
purpose  of  extinguishing,  by  strangu- 
lation or  otherwise,  the  whole  race  of 
Annual  Ti'avellei*s  in  Normandy, 
ricardy,  up  the  Seine  and  down  tho 
Seine,  up  the  Loire  and  down  tho 
Loire,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  Brenner  Alps,  would 
be  a  benefactor  to  society. 

Whether  England  would  be  the 
wiser  and  the  happier  if,  instead  of 
being  separated  from  the  Continent 
by  a  channel,  she  were  separated  by 
an  ocean,  is  a  question  which  we 
leave  to  the  philosopher;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  its 
answer  by  the  historian.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  national  character 
had  degenerated  in  every  period  when 
that  intercourse  increased,  and  that 
it  resumed  its  vigour  only  in  the 
periods  when  that  intercourse  was 
restricted. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  exem- 
plify this  principle,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  English  independence.  But 
our  glance  shall  be  limited  to  the  era 
of  the  Refonnation,  when  England 
began  first  to  assume  an  imperial 
chai'acter. 

Elizabeth  was  always  con temptnous 
of  the  foreigner,  and  boasted  of  the 
defiance;  the  national  mind  never 
rose  to  a  higher  rank  than  in  her 
illustrious  reign.  James  renewed  the 
connexions  of  the  throne  with  France, 
and  Charles  I.  renewed  the  connexion 
of  the  royal  line.  It  may  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
national  contagion  of  the  intercourse, 
that  rebellion  was  suflbred  to  grow 
np  in  his  kingdom.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  origin,  the  eftect  was, 
to  break  oflF  the  *  intercourse  with 
France  and  he% corruptions,  and  to 
exhibit  a  now  energy  and  purity  in 
the  people.  Cromwell  raised  a  sud- 
den barrier  against  Fi'anco  by  his 
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l)olitical  system,  and  tho  niition  re- 
covered its  darinj^  aud  its  character 
in  its  contempt  for  the  foreijGrner. 

In  tlic  rei|:cii  of  Charles  II.  the  in- 
tiTconr?«e  was  resumed,  and  corrup- 
tion rapidly  spread  from  France  to  the 
court,  and  from  the  court  to  tlic 
people.  Enjrland,  proud  and  powerful 
nuder  the  Protectorate,  became  almost 
a  rival  to  France  in  infidelitv  and 
protiijracy  in  the  course  of  the  lleijjn. 
Again  the  war  of  William  with  France 
cl<>Mi(>d  the  Continent  upon  the  national 
inteiTOurse,  and  the  manliness  of  the 
national  character  partially  re\ived. 
But  with  the  death  of  Anne  the 
intercourse  was  renewe<l,  and  the 
result  was  a  renewal  of  the  corrup- 
tion. Tlie  war  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion again  and  utterly  broke  ofl'  the 
intercourse  for  the  time;  and  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  national  cha- 
racter suddenlv  exhibited  a  most 
singidar  and  striking  return  to  the 
orijrinal  virtues  of  the  conntrv — to  its 
fortitude,  to  its  patriotism,  and  to  the 
purity  of  its  religious  fe<*lings. 


animal  wrecks  of  the  primitire  world, 
almost  give  in  their  deformity  a  reason 
for  its  extinction. 

There  can  l»c  no  question  of  the  per- 
petual villany  which  then  assumed 
the  insulted  name  of  politics ;  none,  of 
the  utter  sacrilice  of  public  interests  to 
the  otiic^-hunting  avarice  of  all  the 
snccx?ssive  parties ;  none,  of  the  atro- 
cious corruptibility  of  them  all;  none, 
of  that  general  decay  of  rcli^on, 
morals,  and  national  honour,  which 
M-as  the  result  of  a  time  when  prin- 
ciple was  laughed  at,  and  when  the 
loudest  laugher  passed  for  the  wisest 
man  of  his  generation. 

The  cause  was  obvious.  Charles  II. 
had  brought  with  him  from  Franco 
all  the  vices  of  a  court,  where  the 
grossest  licentiousness  found  its 
grossest  example  in  the  person  of 
the  snvereigu.  Profligate  as  private 
life  naturally  is  in  all  the  dominions 
of  a  religion  where  every  crime  is 
rat(?d  by  a  tariff,  and  where  tho 
confessional  relieves  every  man  of 
his  conscience,  the  conduct  of  Louis 


Thp    pi-riod  from  the    Ti-eaty    of    XIV.  had  made  profligacy  the  actual 
Utrecht   to  the  war  of  the  French     pride  of  the  thi-one. 


Revolution,  has  always  appeared  to 
us  a  blot  (m  the  annals  of  England. 
It  is  true  that  it  contained  many 
names  of  distinction,  that  it  exhibited 
a  graceful  and  animated  literature, that 
it  was  ch:u*act«'rised  by  striking 
Hdvances  in  national  power,  and  that 
towanls  its  close  it  gave  the  world 
a  Chatham,  as  if  to  reconcile  us  to 
its  existence  and  throw  a  brief  splen- 
dour over  its  closo. 

But  no  period  of  British  history 
devel»]>ed  more  nid)ap])i]y  those 
vices  which  naturally  ripen  in  the 
hot  bed  of  pr)litical  intrigue.  The 
names  4)f  II:uh'y,  Bolingbroke,  Wal- 
poh',  and  Newcastle,  mij;ht  head  a 
general  indictment  against  the  man- 
liness, the  integrity,  ami  the  honour 
of  England.  The  low  faithlessness 
of  I  Farley,  who  seems  tu  have  betm 
carr\  lug  on  a  Jacobite  corre.'*i>ondeuce 
at  the  loot  <if  the  throne — the  infamous 
trearhery  of  his  brother- minister,  St 
John — the  undenied  and  undeniable 
corruption  of  Walpole,  and  the  half- 
imbecility  which  made  the  chi<'ane  of  elusion  of  a  monk.  Solitary  even  in 
Newcastle  ridiculou%  while  his  ]>er-  cami)H,  what  must  he  be  in  the  trivial 
I>etnal  artifice  alone  saved  his  imbe-  bustle  of  a  court? — and,  engrossed  with 
cility  from  overthrow,  —  altogether  the  largest  interests  of  nations,  what 
form   a   congeries,   which,  like  the    interest  could  he  attach  to  the  aqvalH 


The  feeble  aud  frivolous  Charles 
was  more  a  Fnmchman  than  an 
Englishman ;  moi-e  a  courtier  than 
a  king ;  and  titter  to  be  a  page  in 
the  seraglio  than  either. 

The  roval  robe  on  the  shoulders  of 
such  a  monai-ch,  instead  of  concealing 
his  vices,  only  made  them  glitter  in  the 
national  Qyf^i^x  and  the  morals  of 
England  might  have  been  irretrievably 
stained,  but  for  that  salutary  jndfj^- 
ment  which  interposed  between  the 
people  and  the  dynasty,  and  by 
driving  James  into  an  ignominious 
exile,  placed  a  man  of  principle  on  the 
throne,  rnfortunately,  the  reign  of 
William  was  too  bnsv  and  too  brief 
to  pnxluce  any  striking  change  in  tho 
habits  of  the  )x^ople.  His  whulo 
policy  was  turned  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  time,  the  daring  ambition 
of  France,  lie  fought  <in  tho  oat- 
posts  of  Euroi)e.  All  his  ideas  wero 
Continental.  The  singidar  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature  gave  him  the  spirit 
of  a  warrior,  combined  with  the 
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t  was  kio  hy  the  inJln«nn>  of 
the  Qiiecn  liiaii  liy  tint  worit  of  time. 
The  "gsllniits"  of'ilip  ruign  of  Clinrlns 
were  tioir  a  past  gehemtion.  Thinr 
fhtlics  were  »  itomifi'f  tale ;  llieir 
tiiowy  view  wero  now  us  tamiahed  m 
Ihclr  vranlntlw,  nnrt  hotli  were  hnng 
out  of  sl};hl.  'nut  man  who,  in  iho 
ilnvs  liC  Anne,  woiilrl  hRvc  ventnreit 
on'  the  fr«nkii  of  Itoclicster,  wonlil 
ti)k\-o  DniAheit  liU  nights  in  the  wntch- 
house,  and  his  yenn  in  Ilif»  ptiinta- 
tloDs.  The  wit  of  tbe  pHst  itge  whs 
sira  mile,  Tnii;iir,  and  pointlMB  to  the 
iwllsbnd  sarcantn  of  Pope,  w  even  to 
the  re-diles«  stinK  of  Swift,  Yet 
nmnners  were  still  eearse,  And  the 
'  Qneun  coniplu'ned  nf  Ilnrley's  cnnilng 
"  """I  her  after  liinuer,— "trunhlesome, 
Ipudunt,  anil  drunk."  Her  conrt 
_  oiiblled  form  witliiut  difinit.Vi  Mid 
'fcer  parliamenis  the  most  weli-iit 
partwdnsbit)  In  politics  and  relif^on. 
wkhont  Binccriiy  or  enbfitnneo  iu 
pence  thr 
Mvo1it7  mix] 
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:l  model. 
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jnilH'  cormptiun.  i'he  kiiie  inMimiTly 
dlsconntenaucol  the  faeliiuiiuMt-  Itiviiy 
oTitoble  lll^.  No  man  openly  St  i|niia> 
Ii«ed  tbr  proflieac,?,  dnrcil  lo  .ijipear 
Itefore  him.  iNo  woman  geaiidall»eil 
l>y  her  loosene»ii>  of  roiidnct  WM 
■ufTe  red  to  approach  thertrnwing-  room. 
'Jlw  pnblic  fediiig  was  suddenlr 
rigMod.  The  shumeleiui  forL'beiul  vim 
sent  iuto  deserved  obscority.  -  TIM 
debased  heart  tblt  titat  there  mta  » 
piml^iiiment  which  no  rank,  wealth, 
oretfronlery  cotiW  resist.  The  deco- 
mm  nf  pnblllc  manners  wsa  rlTectiToly 
restored,  and  the  nation  hud  tci' thank 
the  monareli  for  the  e^nraplA  and  fttr 
tlie  re«t(irMion. 

Lady  iiandon  was  nf  an  nb«enn 
I'amilyioftlienameofDrre!).  Herpor- 
trait  reprosents  her  ns  liandJXmM,  and 
her  lilstory  vonches  for  her  der«nie«s. 
Ii  wn»  pTObablv  owing  to  lioth  that 
she  was  mnrriei{  li  Mr  c:iayion,  then 
hi)Idin(;     nn     appnlntmi-nf     in     1h« 

fVir   hill  .     ...  .  -rule. 
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Un  the  dearh  of  Qneen  Anno,  t&a 
dnko  and  dnehesm  had  ratnnefl  to 
England,  bnt,  rcpnlaed  dhnrily  after  by 

the  nngracione  manner  of  t  lie  nnurate- 
fnl  Georgn  I.,  thhy  noon  ahnncioned 
pnMiclifo.  Still  'it  was  ditHcnlt  for 
f!ii  «irTiii|ifl  ppr'nmir'-  "t"  ilic  'iTirbes* 
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^irhen  religion  W3fl  at  the  lowest  pbli  aiiparcut. 

iipe;  when  our  I rnvHled  gentry  it  ia  obriona  that  anchap 
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might  give  all  tlic  advantages  of  the 
most  confidential  intercourse,  to  a 
clever  woman,  who  had  her  own  game 
to  play.  The  Princess  hei*self  was 
in  a  position  which  required  great 
dexterity.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
bnitish  personage  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  respect,  and  yet  with  whom  it 
was  hazardous  to  quarrel.  She  was 
the  daughter-in-law  of  a  Prince 
utterly  incapable  of  popnlarltj^,  yet 
singularly  jealous  of  power.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a  court,  half  Jacobite, 
and  wholly  unprincipled ;  and  exposed 
to  the  constant  observation  of  a  peo- 
ple still  dubious  of  the  German  title 
to  the  throne,  contemptuous  by  nature 
of  all  foreign  alliances,  disgusted  with 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  still 
disturbed  by  the  struggles  of  the  fallen 
dynasty. 

It  was  obviously  of  high  impor- 
tance to  such  a  pci*sonage,  to  have  in 
her  employ  so  clear-lieadcd,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  stirring  an  agent 
as  Mrs  Clayton.  There  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  strong  similitude  in 
their  characters — both  keen,  both  in- 
telligent, both  fond  of  power,  and  both 
exhibiting  no  delicacy  whatever  with 
regard  to  the  means  for  its  i>os8ession. 
Mrs  Clayton  never  shrank  from  inter- 
course with  those  profligate  persons 
who  then  abounded  at  court,  wlien  she 
had  a  point  to  carry ;  and  Caroline,  as 
Queen,  endured  for  thirty  j-ears  the 
notorious  irregularities  of  her  lord  and 
master,  without  a  remonstrance.  She 
even  went  farther.  She  pretended,  in 
the  midst  of  those  gross  offences,  to  be 
even  tenderly  attached  to  him,  talked 
of  "  not  valuing  her  children  as  a 
grain  of  sand  in  comparison  with 
him,"  and  not  merely  acquiesced  in 
conduct  which  must  have  galled  every 
feeling  of  virtue  in  a  pure  heart,  but 
involved  herself  in  the  natural  susjn- 
cion  of  playing  a  part  for  the  sake  of 
power,  and  forgetting  the  injuries  of 
the  wife  in  order  to  retain  the  influence 
of  the  Queen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
policy  had  i ts  reward .  The  King  gave 
her  power,  or  at  least  never  attempted 
to  disturb  the  power  belonging  to  her 
rank,  while  it  left  him  the  full  in- 
dulgence of  his  vices.  She  thus  ob- 
tained two  objects— to  the  world  she 
appeared  a  suffering  angel,  to  the 
King  a  submissive  wife.   In  the  mean 


time  she  managed  both  court  and 
King,  possessed  vast  patronage,  per- 
haps more  general  court  popidarity 
than  any  Queen  of  the  age ;  led  a  plea- 
sant life,  enjoying  the  sweets  without 
the  responsibilities  of  royalty;  and 
by  judicious  liberality  of  purse,  and 
equally  dexterousflexibility  of  opinion, 
contrived  to  carry  some  de^o  of 
public  respect  with  her,  while  she 
lived,  and  be  followed  by  some  degi*ee 
of  public  regret  to  her  grave. 

But  this  example  was  productive 
of  palpable  evil.  The  example  of  the 
higher  ranks  always  operates  power- 
fully on  the  lower.  The  toleration 
exhibited  by  the  highest  female  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  most  notorious 
vices,  gave  additional  effect  to  that 
fashion  of  flexibility,  which  is  the  be- 
getting sin  of  polished  times.  If  the 
Queen  had  finnly  set  her  face  against 
the  offences  of  her  husband,  or  if  she 
had  shown  the  delicacy  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  in  keeping  aloof  from  all 
intercourse  with  women  whom  the 
public  voice  had  long  marked  as  cri- 
minal, she  might  have,  partially  at 
least,  reformed  the  con-uptions  of  her 
profligate  period. 

But  this  indifference  to  all  the 
nobler  feelings  was  the  style  of  the 
day.  Religion  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  form :  its  preachers  were  parti- 
sans; its  controversies  were  court 
feuds,  its  principles  were  politics,  and 
its  objects  were  stolas  and  mitres.  In 
an  age  when  Sacheverel,  with  his 
rampant  nonsense,  had  been  a  popular 
apostle,  and  Swift,  with  his  pungent 
abominations,  had  been  a  chnrch  ad- 
viser of  the  cabinet,  and  when  Hoadley 
was  regarded  alteniately  as  a  pillar 
and  as  a  subverter  of  the  faith,  wo 
may  easily  conjecture  the  national  es- 
timate of  Christianity. 

Unfortunatel}^  a  considerable  'pro- 
portion of  the  correspondence  in  these 
volumes  is  from  clerical  candidates  for 
personal  services ;  and  if  singidar 
eagenicps  in  pursuit  of  i)refennent, 
and  .singular  homage  to  the  influence 
of  the  queen's  bed-chamber-woman, 
could  stamp  them  with  shame,  the 
brand  would  be  at  once  broad  and  in- 
delible. But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  contemptible  minds  in 
every  profession,  that  these  men  acted 
in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  and  that  the  church  is 


: 


iiion  tebomUHt  for  tba  ddhi' 
qnonciee  of  its  tnoiutwrs,   than  the 
Coni-UofUwfor  theuoraUof  iliujnil. 
Another  repuUive  feature  of  tliu 
perlwl  WfU  thti  conduct  of  conspicuous 
females.    Tbo  habits  of  Germanj  in 
its  higher  ranks  were  offensive  to  all 
purity.    The  Bmnswick  Princes  hud 
brouglit  those  hnbits  to  St  J»mee.'i. 
Born  and  (idncatud  iu  Giiniianr,  thf>- 
waro  regnnlless  even    of  the'  feebitt 
docoruins  of  English  life,  And  h  king's 
mlsircss  waa  an  iinderatood  portion 
of  the  royal  establishment,     It  is  lo 
the  hononr  of  later  times,  that  such 
ofiencM  could  not  now  bo  uommittcd 
with    irapuuity.      Bat  the  example 
of  Louis  XrV.  hatl  sanctioned  all  royal 
Ucceaees,    and    thi)  coTiduct    of  his 
jmcceaaor  was  an  nctual  stndy  of  tbu 
siMl  reckless  proHigacy.    The  con- 
ataot  intercourse    of    the   linglisb 
nobility  with  Paris,  to  which  nlluston 
lias  alrcitdy  been  made,  had  accustom- 
ttl  them  to  such  scenes,  and  persons 
the    highest   condition,    of    the 
most  important  offices  of  the  sUtf^ 
and  even  of  the  most  respcctabln  prU 
Valo  character,  such  as  respectability 
was  in  those  days,  associated  with 
those  mbtre^acs,  corresponded  with 
them,  and  even  anbmiltcd  to  be  »s- 
sblcd  by  their  tufineuce  widiihe  kiaK, 
We  shall  give  but  one  CKaniplo ; 
that  of  Henrietta  Ilobail,  afterwards 
Lady  Suffolk.    A  b.tronet'a  daughter, 
and  poor,  she  had  murried  in  curly 
Ufe  the  sou  of  the  Karl  of  »iUI'otti, 
neariy  us  pour  as  berself.    Iu  their 
narrowness    of   means,    their   only 
resource  was  some  court  office,  and 
to  obtain  this,  and  probably  to  live 
cheap,  they  went  to  Hanover,  to  lay 
tlie  fuunJatioB  of  favour  with  the 
future  monarch  of  England.    To  some 
extent  they  succeeded.    For,  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  ^ra 
"-iward  iiras  appointed  bedchamber- 
man  to  Carotiae  the  Princess  of 
(Vales. 
Couru,  iu  ail  countries,  seem  to  be 
Fdnll  places ;  cereinontal  fails  as  a  sub- 
ItMitute  for  animation,  and  dinners  of 
liWty  covers  become  a  mere  tax  on 
ttttne,  taste,  and  common-sense.    Gti- 
Kl^neilc  is  imly  ennui  under  another 
^ame,  and  the  eternal  anUui|iation  of 
ojoyineut  is  the  death  of  alt  )>leasarG. 
Bumey's  narrative  has  let  iu 
uo  the  sullen  mystcrloij  of  the 


lUdofHoiioiir'allfe,  aadiwp  . 
has  evidonlly  given  us  only  the  ph>- 
ture  of  what  had  hcon  in  the  timea  sf 
our  furufiithi^m,  anil  what  will  bO  Ln 
the  times  of  our  iH>starity. 

Mrs  Howard  wan  well-lonkiug,  with* 
out  the  invidioua  allribuie  of  great 
beanty.nnd  lively,  without  the  not  Iom 
invidiousfoculiyofwit.  All  thecoaff 
oftlctals  crowded  her  apartments  in 
the  palace.  Chcstcrliohl,  yonng 
Churcliill,  I^rd  Hervey,  Lord  Soar- 
borough,  all  linrriiHl  lo  the  tea-talda 
of  the  well-bred  bedchamber- worn  an, 
to  escape  the  dreary  daties  and  iuoiii>- 
tonons  iiiiipina;  of  attendance  on  Ihd 
throne.  Lady  Walpolc,  Mrs  Solwyn, 
Alary  Lcpell,  and  Mary  Uellcndini, 
formed  a  [lart  of  this  coterie— w 
women  uf  prwnmed  character,  yet 
all  associating  familiarly  with  womott 
of  none.  Of  Mrs  Howard.  Swift  ob- 
sei-vedin  his  acid  stylo— "That  Uef 
private  Tirtnes,  for  want  of  room  to 
(n>erate,  might  bo  folded  and  laid  np 
clean,  like  clothes  in  a  elicst,  nuvcr  tu 
bcpnCon;  till  satiety,  or  some  rerorsb 
of  fortune  should  dispoao  btrr  M 
retirement." 

Then,  probably  in  reference  to  the 
prudei7  with  which  she  occasionally 
covered  her condnct, — "In  the  meau- 
timo,"  s(dd  bo,  "  it  will  be  her  pnt- 
donco,  to  take  care  that  tliey  bo  not 
tarnished  and  moth-eaten,  lor  want  uf 
ogwuing  and  airing,  and  liiruing,  al 
least  (iMce  a-yatr." 

Those  matters  seem  to  have  son){llt 
no  concealment  whaltivcr.  "  £«  rt«o- 
Inr,"  sa^s  the  Spaniard,  when  bla 
country  is  chargeu  with  some  espo^al 
abomination.  Howard,  the  hunbanil, 
though  a  rmii.  at  lust  went  into  (Iia 

ndrangle  at  St  James's  and  publicljr 
uuided  bia  wife.  He  Iheu  wrote  lo 
Ihe  Archbishop.  Ilia  letter  was  pven 
lo  the  Queen,  and  by  licr  to  Mm 
Howard.  Yet  all  this  scandal  never 
inteiTupted  tholady'sintercoarsowlth 
the  highest  iwrsouages  of  tho  court. 
Mrs  Howard  contiimcd  to  be  the 
Queen's  bedchamber  woman;  the 
Queen  suffered  her  personal* attend* 
ance,  Iwr  carriage  was  escoitod  by 
John  Duke  Of  Argyle ;  lier  hiiabantl 
obtained  a  iwusiun  to  hold  his  ton^e  i 
and  even  when  tho  King  grow  tired 
of  the  haiaon,  and  wished  tu  get  rid  ef 
her,  actually  coraplaiujng  to  tho 
Queen,  "  That  be  did  inpl  know  wiiy 
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she  would  not  let  liini  part  with  a 
deaf  old  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
weary,"  the  politic  Caroline  would 
not  allow  him  to  give  her  up,  "  lest  a 
younger  favourite  should  gain  a  greater 
ascendency  over  him."  After  this, 
we  must  hear  no  more  of  the  delicacy 
of  Queen  Caroline.  Virtue  and  reli- 
gion scarcely  belonged  to  her  day. 

In  a  court  of  this  intolerable  world- 
liness,  the  worldly  must  thrive ;  and 
Mrs  Clayton  advanced  year  by  year 
in  the  imitation  of  her  mistress,  and 
in  power.  She,  as  well  as  Lady 
Suflblk,  adopted  Caroline's  patron- 
age of  letters,  and  coiTo^pouded  a 
good  deal  with  the  clever  men  of  the 
time.  We  quote  one  of  Lady  Suftblk's 
letters  addressed  to  Swift,  api)ai*ently 
in  answer  to  some  of  his  perpetual 
complaints  of  a  world,  which  used 
him  only  too  well  after  all. 

**  September,  1727. 
•  "  I  write  to  you  to  please  myself. 
I  hear  you  are  melancholy,  because  you 
have  a  bad  head  aud  deaf  ears.  These 
are  two  misfortunes  I  have  laboured 
under  these  many  years,  and  yet  ncyer 
was  peevish  with  either  myself  or  the 
world.  Have  1  more  philosophy  and 
resolution  than  you  I  Or  am  1  so  stupid 
that  1  do  not  feci  the  evil  I 

"  Answer  those  queries  in  writing,  if 
poison  or  other  methods  do  not  enable 
you  soon  to  appear  in  person.  Though  I 
make  use  of  your  own  word,  poison,  yet 
let  me  tell  you — it  is  nonsense,  and  I 
desire  you  vfill  take  more  care  for  the 
time  to  come.  Now,  you  endeavour  to 
impose  on  my  understanding  by  taking 
BO  care  of  your  own." 

The  value  of  a  keen  and  active  con- 
fidante in  a  court  of  pei^petual  intrigue 
was  obvious,  and  Mrs  Clayton  was 
the  doubleof  the  Queen.  But  a  deeper 
and  more  painful  reason  is  assigned 
for  her  conlidence.  The  Queen  had  a 
malady,  which  is  not  described  in  her 
Memoirs,  but  which  we  suppose  to 
have  been  a  cancer,  which  she  was 
most  anxious  to  hide  from  all  the 
world.  Walpole  <liscovered  it,  and 
the  discovery  exhibits  his  skill  in 
human  nature. 

On  the  death  of  Lady  Walpole,  the 
Queen,  who  was  about  the  same  ajre, 
asked  Sir  Robert  many  questions  as  to 
her  illness;  but  he  remarked,  that  she 
frequently  reverted  to  one  particular 
malady,  which  had  not  been  Lady 
Walpole's  disease.    "  When  he  came 


home,"  (his  son  writes)  "  he  said  to 
me, — now,  Horace,  I  know  by  the 
possession  of  what  secret  Lady  Sun- 
don  has  preserved  such  an  ascendant 
over  the  Queen." 

Mrs  Clayton  possessed  at  least  one 
merit  (if  merit  it  be)  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  that  of  providing  for  her  rela- 
tives. She  was  of  a  poor  family,  aud 
she  contrived  to  get  something  for 
them  all.  Her  three  nieces  had 
coui*t  places,  one  of  them  that  of  a 
maid  of  honour ;  one  brother  obtained 
a  cometcy  in  the  Horse  Guards ; 
another  a  chief  clerkshij)  in  the  annuity 
office ;  and  her  nephew  was  sent  out 
with  Lord  Albemarle  to  Spain.  A 
more  remarkable  relative  was  Clay ton» 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  evidently 
knew  the  value  of  her  patronage,  for 
a  more  importunate  suitor,  and  a  more 
persevering  sycophant,  never  kissed 
hands.  Finally,  she  obtained  a  peer- 
age for  her  husband,  a  distinction  in 
which,  of  course,  she  hei*aelf  shared, 
but  which  probably  she  desired 
merely  to  throw  some  eclat  round  a 
singularly  submissive  husband. 

Yet  there  was  no  slight  infusion  of 
pleasantry  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
royal  household.  When  they  got  rid 
of  the  stately  pedautry  of  Caioline, 
and  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  her  con- 
fidante,— when  the  gross  and  formal 
monarch  was  shut  out,  and  the 
younger  portion  of  the  court  were  left 
to  their  own  inventions,  thev  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  themselves  like  cluldren 
at  play.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  flir- 
tation, of  course,  for  this  foUy  was  bb 
much  the  fashion  of  the  time  as  rouge. 
But  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
verse  writing,  correspondence  of  all 
degrees  of  wit,  aud  now  and  then 
caricature  with  pencil  and  pen.  Mary 
Lepell,  in  one  of  thovse  jcux  cT  esprity 
described  the  "  Six  Maids  of  Honour'* 
as  six  volumes  Iwumd  in  calf. — ^The 
first,  Miss  Meadows,  as  mingled  satire 
and  reflection ;  the  second  as  a  plain 
treatise  on  morality ;  the  third  as  a 
rhapsody ;  tlie  fourth  (sup|K>sed  to  be 
tlie  future  Lady  Pembroke)  as  a 
volume,  neatly  bound,  of  **  The  Whole 
Art  of  Dressing ;"  the  next  a  miscel- 
laneous work,  with  essays  on  "  Gal- 
lantry ;  "  the  sixth,  a  folio  coUcctioa 
of  all  the  "  Court  Ballads."  But 
there  were  some  women  of  a  superior 
stamp  in  the  court  circle.    One  of 
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tliose    was 

the  daujj^htor  of  J^ady  ruiufrct,  who 
seems  to  have  been  followed  bv  all 
the  men  of  fashion,  and  loved  by  some 
of  them,  hut,  like  other  professed 
beauties,  she  remained  unmarried, 
until  at  last  she  accepted  Lord  Car- 
teret, a  man  twice  her  age.  Yet  the 
match  was  a  brilliant  one  in  all  other 
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Lady    Sophia    Fermor,     amusing  in  onrs.     He  was  evidently  a 

wiusj),  jiretcnding  to  |)erform  the  part 
of  a  butterrty,  and  Ji uttering  over  all 
the  court  dowel's,  onl}'  to  plant  his 
sting.  As  he  was  a  perpetual  tiirt,  he 
dangled  round  the  ronifret  family ; 
and  probably  received  some  severe 
rebuke  from  their  mother,  for  he 
describes  her  with  all  the  venom  of  au 


jx)ints,  for  Carteret  was  Secretary  of    expelled  diltttautt. 


State,  and  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plishe<l  public  man  of  his  time. 

*'  Do  but  imagine,"  observes  that 
])riuce  of  gossijjs,  Horace  Walpole, 
'•how many  passions  will  be  gratilied 
in  that  familv  :  her  own  ambition, 
vanity,  and  resentment  —  love,  she 
never  had  any;  the  politics,  man- 
agement, and  ju'dantry  of  her  mother, 
who  will  think  to  govern  her  son-in- 
law  <»ut  of  Troissart.  Figure  the  in- 
structions which  she  will  give  her 
daughtirr.  Lincoln,  (one  of  her  admi- 
reis)  is  quite  indilferent,  and  laughs.*' 

While  the  marriage  was  on  the 
tapis,  the  beautiful  Sophia  was  taken 
ill  of  th(*  scarlet  fever,  and  Lord  Car- 
teret of  the  gout.  Nothing  amid  be 
h*ss  amatory  than  such  a  crisis.  But 
his  lordsliip  was  all  gallantry :  he  cor- 


He  speaks  of  her  as  all  that  was 
prim  in  pedantry,  and  iill  that  was 
ridiculous  in  atfectation  ;  as,  on  being 
told  of  some  man  who  talked  of 
nothing  but  Madeira,  gravely  asking, 
''  What  language  that  was;"  and  as 
attending  the  public  act  at  Oxford 
(on  the  occasion  of  her  i)resenting 
some  statues  to  the  University)  in  a 
box  built  for  her  near  the  Vice-Chan- 
ceUor,  '*  where  she  sat  for  three  days 
together,  to  receive  adoration,  and 
hear  herself  for  four  hours  at  a  time 
called  Minerva."  In  this  assembly ^ 
adds  the  wit,  in  his  peculiar  style, 
"  she  appeared  in  all  the  tawdry 
poverty  and  fri]>pery  imaginable,  and 
in  a  scoured  danmsk  robe,"  and  won- 
ders that  '^  she  did  not  wash  out  a 
few  words  of  Latin,  as  she  used  to 


responded  with  her,  n>ad  her  letters  to    fricassee  French  and  Italian  ;  or,  that 


the  Trivy  Council,  and  tired  all  the 
world  with  his  passion.  At  length 
both  recovered,  aiul  the  ladv  had  all 
the  enjovnients  which  she  could  tind 
in  auil)ition.  Carteret  obtained  an 
earldom,  lust  his  place,  but  became 
only  more  ])opular,  personally  distin- 
L^uished,  atid  politically  active.  The 
Countess  then  became  the  female  head 
of  the  ()i)]K)siti<m,  and  gave  brilliant 
parties,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
relhams.  For  a  while,  she  was  the 
*•  observed  of  all  observei^s."  But  her 
career  came  to  a  sudden  and  melan- 
choly close.  She  had  given  prounse 
of  an  heir,  which  would  have  iKien 
doubly  a  source  of  gi'atification  to  her 
husband  ;  as  his  son  by  a  former  wife 
was  a  lunatic.  But  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fever.  One  evening,  as 
her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting 
be>id(.  her,  she  sighed  atid  said,  ''I 
feel  death  coming  very  fast  w\)0\\  mc." 
This  was  their  first  intimation  of  her 
danger.  Sht*  died  on  the  same  night! 
\Val))ole  is  the  especial  chronicler 
of  this  time.  Such  a  man  must  have 
been  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  his 
day,  but  his  piquant  impertinence  is 


'*shc  did  not  torture  some  learacd 
sindie,"  as  when  she  said,  that  ^Wt 
was  as  dillicult  to  get  into  an  Italian 
coach,  as  it  was  for  Ciesar  to  take 
Attica,  by  which  she  meant  Ctica." 

But  Lad}'  i^omfret  is  said  also  to 
have  emi>loyed  her  talents  upon  more 
substautud  things  than  pedantry.  She 
had  an  early  intercourse  with  the  im- 
macidate  Mrs  Clayton,  with  whom 
she  was  supposed  to  have  negotiated 
the  apiK)iiitment  of  Lord  Pomfret  as 
master  of  the  lioi^se^  for  a  pair  of 
diamond  rings,  worth  £1,400.  The 
rimiour  a])pears  to  have  obtained  con- 
siderable currency  ;  for  one  day  when 
she  apiiearcd  at  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borouglfs  with  the  jewels  in  her  cars, 
the  Duchess  (old  Sarah)  said  to  Lady 
Wort  ley  Montague,  *'  How  can  the 
woman  have  the  impiulence  to  go 
about  in  thai  bribe ! "  Lady  AVortley 
keenly  and  promptly  answered, — 
"  Madam,  how  can  peojile  know  where 
wine  is  to  be  sold,  unless  where  they 
see  the  siguV" 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  this 
court  menagerie,  was  Katherine, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham.    She  was  a 
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daughter  of  James  the  Second  by 
Katheriiie  Sedley,  daughter  of  the  wit, 
Sir  Charles.  James,  who  witli  all  his 
zeal  for  popery  was  a  scandalous  pro- 
fligate, and  as  shameless  in  his  con- 
tempt of  decent  opinion  as  he  was 
criminal  in  his  contempt  for  his  coro- 
nation oath ;  gave  this  illegitimate  off- 
spring the  rank  of  a  Duke's  daughter, 
and  the  permis«sion  to  bear  the  royal 
arms !  She  found  a  husband  in  the 
Earl  of  Anglesea,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  separated;  the  earl  died,  and 
she  took  another  husband,  John 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  cer- 
tainly not  too  youthful  a  bridegroom. 
The  duke,  always  a  wit,  had  been  in 
early  life  one  of  the  most  dissipated 
men  of  his  day,  and  through  all  the 
varieties  and  vexations  of  a  life  devo- 
ted to  pleasure,  had  reached  his  59th 
year.  Yet,  this  handsome  wreck, 
almost  the  last  relic  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  lived  a  dozen  years 
longer,  and  left  the  duchess  guardian 
of  his  son. 

His  lordly  dowager  afforded  the 
world  of  high  life  perpetual  amuse- 
ment. Her  whole  life  was  an  uninten- 
tional caricature  of  royalty.  Beggarly 
bej'ond  conception  in  her  private 
affairs,  she  was  as  pompous  in  public 
OS  if  she  had  the  blood  of  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe  in  her  veins.  She 
evidently  regarded  the  Branswicks  as 
usurpers,  and  hated  them  ;  while  she 
affected  a  sort  of  supei*stitious  homage 
for  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  gave  them 
— every  thing  but  her  money.  She  once 
made  a  sort  of  pilgi'image  to  visit  the 
body  of  James,  and  pretended  to  shed 
tears  over  it.  The  monk  who  showed 
it,  adroitly  observed  to  her,  that  the 
velvet  pall  which  covered  the  coffin 
was  in  rags,  but  her  sympathies  did 
not  reach  quite  so  far,  and  she  would 
not  take  the  hint,  and  saved  her  purse. 

At  the  opera,  she  appeared  in  a 
sort  of  royal  robe  of  scarlet  and 
ermine,  and  every  where  made  hereelf 
so  supremely  ridiculous,  that  the 
laughers  called  her  Princess  Bucking- 
ham. Even  the  deepest  domestic 
calamity  could  not  tame  down  this 
outrageous  pride.  When  her  only 
son  died  of  consumption,  she  sent  mes- 
sengers to  all  her  circle,  telling  them, 
that  if  they  wished  to  see  him  lie  in 
state,  **  she  would  admit  them  by  the 
back  stairs."  On  this  melancholy  occa- 


sion, her  only  feeling  seemed  to  be, 
her  vanity.  She  sent  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  borrow  the  tri- 
umphal car  which  had  conveyed  the 
remains  of  the  gi-eat  duke  to  the  grave. 
This  ])reposterous  request  was  natu- 
rally refused  b}'  the  duchess,  who 
repUed,  "that  the  car  which  hadbomo 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  dead  body 
should  never  be  profaned  by  another." 

On  her  own  deathbed,  she  declared 
her  wish  to  be  buried  beside  her  father 
James  the  Second.  "  George  Selwyn 
shrewdly  said,  that  to  be  buried  by 
her  father,  she  need  not  be  carried 
out  of  England,"  (she  was  supposed  to 
be  actually  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Graham.)  When  she  found  herself 
dying,  she  carried  on  the  melancholy 
fafce  to  the  last.  She  sent  for  Anstis, 
the  herald,  and  arranged  the  whole 
funeral  ceremony  with  him.  She  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see  the  prepa- 
rations before  she  died.  **  Why,"  she 
asked,  "won't  they  send  the  canopy 
for  me  to  see  ?  Let  them  send  it,  even 
though  the  tassels  are  not  finished." 
And  finally,  she  exacted  from  her 
ladies  a  promise,  that  if  she  became 
insensible,  they  should  not  sit  down 
in  the  presence  of  her  body,  till  she 
was  completely  dead  I 

Such  things  told  in  a  romance, 
would  be  criticised  for  their  extrava- 
gance, but  nothing  is  too  extravagant 
for  human  nature.  Reared  in  folly, 
pampered  with  self-indulgence,  and 
bloated  with  vanity,  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  advei*sity  would  have 
been  of  infinite  value  to  this  woman 
and  her  tribe.  Six  months  in  Bride- 
well, varied  by  beating  hemp,  would 
have  been  the  most  fortunate  lesson 
which  she  could  have  received  from 
society. 

Another  of  those  persons,  yet  more 
remarkable  for  her  position  in  life, 
was  the  second  daughter  of  George 
U.,  the  Princess  Amelia.  She  was 
supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  ;  but  remaining 
single,  and  having  nothing  on  the 
earth  to  do,  she  became  a  torment  to 
the  King,  the  Court,  and  every  body. 
Idleness  is  the  vice  of  high  life,  and 
discontent  its  punishment.  The 
Princess  became  proverbial  for  peev- 
ishness, sai*casm,  and  scandal.  Of 
course,  fashion  took  its  revenge ; .  and 
where  every  one   was  shooting  an 
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arrow,  some  struck,  and  struck  deep. 
The  Princess  grew  masculine  in  her 
manners,  and  coarse  in  her  mind. 
Her  appointment  as  ranger  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  one  of  tlio.se  sinecure 
olliccs  which  are  scattered  among  the 
dependants  of  the  throne,  made  her 
enemies.  Little  acts  of  authority, 
such  as  stoi)ping  up  pathways,  brought 
the  tongues  of  the  neigbouring  ])opula- 
tioii  and  gentry  upon  her,  until  her 
royal  highness  had  the  vexation  of 
seeing  an  action  brought  against  her. 
After  some  of  the  usual  delays  of 
jufitice,  she  had  the  mortification  of 
being  beaten,  and  ultimately  resigned 
the  rangership.  From  this  period  she 
almost  di.sai)pearcd  from  the  public 
eye,  yet  she  survived  till  178G,  dying 
at  the  age  of  71. 

^Irs  Clayton  still  held  her  quiet 
ascendancy,  and  her  i)Osition  was  so 
perfectly  understood,  that  her  intei*cst 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 
solicitation  with  nearly  every  person 
involved  in  public  ditliculties.  Of  this 
kind  was  her  intercourse  witii  the 
three  sons  of  Bishop  Buniet,  all  indi- 
viduals of  intelligence  and  accom- 
l)lishmcnt,  but  all  in  early  life  strug- 
gling with  fortune.  The  character  of 
the  bishop  himself  is  best  known 
from  ills  works :  gossiping,  giddi- 
ness, and  imprudence  in  taking  ever}' 
thing  for  granted  that  he  had  heard, 
but  honesty  in  telling  it,  belonged  to 
the  bishop  as  much  as  to  his  books. 
The  chances  of  the  Revolution  placed 
him  in  the  way  of  preferment;  chances, 
however,  which,  if  they  had  turned  the 
other  way,  might  have  cost  him  his  head. 
Rut  he  was  on  the  right  side  in  poli- 
tics, and  not  on  the  wrong  side  in 
religion  ;  and  he  won  and  wore  the 
mitre  in  better  style  than  any  man  of 
his  age.  His  eldest  son,  William, 
was  educated  as  a  barrister ;  he  lost 
his  fortune  in  the  South  Sea  babble, 
and  was  sent  to  America  as  governor 
of  New  York.  Subsequently  he  was 
removed  to  Boston,  with  which  ho 
was  discontented,  and  after  long  alter- 
cations with  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  province,  he  died  of  a  fever,  pro- 
bably inflamed  by  vexation.  Gilbert^ 
the  second  son,  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  I.,  was  a  man  of  clear 
understanding,  and  exhibited  his 
knowledge  of  courts  by  siding  with 
Hoadley.  AVith  all  the  distinctions  of 
his  profession  opening  before  him,  he 


died  yoimg.  Thomas,  the  third  sou, 
differed  from  both  his  brothers,  in 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the 
wildness  of  his  temper.  The  manners 
of  the  time  were  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
riot  and  gross  indulgence.  The 
streets  were  infested  with  ruffianism, 
and  a  society  among  the  young  men  of 
rank  and  education,  which  took  to 
itself  the  name  of  "  The  Mohocks," 
and  whose  barbarous  habits  were 
worthy  of  the  name,  insulted  alike 
public  justice  and  endangered  per- 
sonal safety.  Thomas  Burnet  was 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  some 
of  their  violences,  though  he,  per- 
haps, was  not  one  of  the  "  affiliated." 
It  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
those  excesses  giieved  so  distin- 
guished a  man  as  his  father ;  and  it  is 
equally  to  bo  supposed  that  they  led 
to  frequent  remonstrance.  If  so, 
they  operated  effectively  at  last. 

One  day  the  bishop,  observing  the 
peculiar  gravity  of  his  son's  counte- 
nance, asked,  "**  On  what  he  was 
thinking." 

"On  a  greater  work  than  your 
*  History  of  the  Reformation.'  —  My 
o//7i,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it," 
said  the  father,  ''though  I  almost 
despair  of  it." 

It  was  undertaken,  however,  and 
vigorously  pui*sued.  The  young  roy^ 
became  a  leading  lawyer,  and  finally 
attained  the  rank  of  Chief-justico  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  Ho  died  in  1753. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  public  histon*, 
no  moi*e  curious  instance  of  tne 
power  which  circumstances  may  ])lace 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual, 
than  the  deference  paid  to  Mrs  Clay- 
ton. Her  whole  merit  seems  to  have 
been  caution,  a  perpetual  sense  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  position,  and  an  iin- 
deviating  deference  to  the  habits, 
opinions,  and  purposes  of  the  Queen. 
Those  wore  useful  qualities,  but  not 
remarkable  for  dignity,  and  rather 
opposed  to  personal  amiability  of 
mind.  Yet  this  cautious,  considerate, 
and  frigid  personage,  was  all  but 
worshipped  by  the  world  of  fashion, 
of  talents,  and  of  celebrity. 

Among  those  worshippers  was  the 
man  who  did  the  most  evil,  and 
gained  the  most  renown,  of  any  mau 
of  his  generation.  The  wit,  who 
eclipsed  all  the  witty  pungency  of 
France  in  his  sportive  sarcasm ;  all 
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tbe  libellers  of  royalty  in  his  scorn  of 
thrones ;  and  all  the  ^avc  infidelity 
of  England,  in  his  restless  and  en- 
venomed antipathy  to  all  religion — 
the  meniorabh*  Voltaire. 

He  was  then  only  beginning  his 
mischievous  career,  but  he  had  already 
made  its  character  siUiiciently  marked 
to  cam  an  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tille, and,  on  his  liberation,  an  order 
to  quit  Paris. 

In  England  he  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  literature  ;  published  his 
"  Henriade,"  for  which  he  obtained 
a  large  subscrij)tion ;  wrote  his 
tragiHly  of  **  Brutus,"  his  '"•  Philoso- 
phical Letters,''  and  other  works. 

At  length  lie  was  pennitted  to 
return  to  that  spot  out  of  which  a 
French  wit  may  Ik*  scarcely  said  to 
live :  and  kept  up  his  intercourse  with 
Mrs  Clayton  by  the  following  letter : 

^^Parh,  April  18,  17-'9. 

"Madame, — Though  I  am  out  of  Lon- 
don, the  favours  whicli  your  ladyship  has 
honoured  me  with,  arc  not,  nor  ever  will 
be,  out  of  my  memory.  I  will  remember, 
as  long  an  1  live,  that  the  most  respectable 
lady,  who  waits,  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
most  truly  great  queen  in  the  world,  has 
vouchsafed  to  protect  nie,  and  receive  me 
with  kindness  while  I  was  at  London. 

**  I  am  just  now  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
pay  my  re»!pccts  to  your  Court,  before  I 
sec  our  own.  I  wish,  for  the  honour  of 
Versailles,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
virtue  and  letters,  we  could  have  here 
some  ladies  like  you.  Yon  sec,  my  wishes 
are  unbounded.  So  is  the  respect  and 
gratitude  I  am  with,  Madame,  your  most 
hamble,  obedient  servant, 

"Voltaire." 

We  pass  over  a  thousand  triflings 
in  the  subso<|u<'nt  pages — the  alarms 
of  court  la<tirs  for  the  loss  uf  a  roval 
Fmile.  the  sickness  of  a  favcairite 
monkey,  or  tin*  formidable  *Mmpossi- 
bilitv"*  of  matching  a  set  of  old  china. 
Huch  are  the  calamities  of  having 
notlting  to  do.  AVe  s<*e  in  those 
pages  instances  of  high-b«»ni  men 
contented  to  linger  nuind  tho  court 
for  life,  performing  some  petty  office 
which,  how(fver,  re(|uire(l  constant 
attentbuice  on  the  court  circle,  and  sub- 
mitting, with  many  a  groan,  it  must  l)e 
ronfessed,  to  the  miserable  routine 
of  trivial  duties  and  meagre  cere- 
monial, much  fitter  for  their  own 
footmen :  while  they  left  their  own 
magnificent    mansions    to    .solitude, 


their  noble  estates  nnvisited,  their 
tenantiy  miclieei-cd,  nnprot«cted,  and 
imenconragcd  by  their  residence  in 
their  proper  sphere,  and  finally  de- 
generated into  feeble  gossips,  sple- 
netic intriguers,  and  ridiculous  en- 
cumbrances of  the  court  itself. 

Difficulty  seems  essential  to  the 
vigour  of  man .  Difficulty  seems  cssen  - 
tial  even  to  the  vigoiu*  of  nations,  llie 
old  theory,  that  lnxur>'  is  the  ruin  of 
a  state,  was  obviously  untnie ;  for  in 
no  condition  of  the  earth  could  luxury 
ever  go  down  to  the  multitude.  But 
the  true  evil  of  states  is,  the  decAv  of 
the  national  activity,  the  chill  of  the 
national  ardour,  the  adoption  of  a 
trifling,  indolent,  vegetative  style  of 
being.  Into  this  life  France  had 
sunk,  from  the  time  of  I^uis  XIV. 
Into  tliis  life  Germany  had  snnk^ 
from  the  peacx*  of  Westphalia.  Into 
this  life  England  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing, from  the  reign  of  Anne. 

But  the  visitation  came  at  last,  at 
once  to  punish  luid  to  stimulate. 
France,  Germany,  and  England  were 
])lunged  into  war  together ;  and  fear- 
ful as  the  plunge  was,  out  of  that  rag- 
ing torrent  the  three  nations  have 
struggled  to  shore,  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  struggle.  England 
seems  now  to  Ix*.  enteiing  on  another 
career,  more  perilous  than  the  exi- 
p^ncies  of  war — a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual conflict,  in  which  popular  pas- 
sitms  and  rational  principles  will  be 
ranged  on  op]X)site  sides ;  and  the 
question  may  involve  the  final  sha])e 
which  government  shall  assume  in  the 
British  empire,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
European  world. 

The  characteristics  of  our  time  are 
wholly  unshared  with  the  past.  In 
culling  up  the  recollections  of  the 
great  ages  of  English  changi*,  we  can 
discover  but  sliglit  evidence  of  their 
connexion  with  our  own.  To  the 
stately,  but  religious,  aspect  of  the 
Ke]>uf>lic  of  1041,  we  find  no  re- 
semblance in  the  general  features 
of  our  religious  tolerance.  To  the 
anient  zeal  for  libi'rtv  which 
marked  the  Kevolntion  of  ir»^, 
we  can  find  no  counter] »art  in  the 
constitutional  ({nietude  of  the  ])re- 
fii»nt  day.  The  fierj-  ferocity  of 
Continental  Kevolntion  lias  certainly 
furnished  no  mcKlel  to  the  professora 
of  national    n*generatiun,  since   the 
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refonn  of  1830.    And  yet,  a  deter-  Yet  nothinfr  is  done  by  the  natural 

niiiiation,  a  power  and  a  projrreiss  of  defenders  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 

piiblicchange,  is  now  the  acknowledged  No  leader  comes  forward;    no    new 

l)rincli)le  of   the  niocit   active,   inde-  followers  are  to  be  found ;  no  banner 

fatigable,  and  unscru])ulous  portion  of  is  raised  as  the  rallying  point  for  the 

the  mind  of  Enghind.  fugitives,  already  broken.  We  see  the 

And  amonjr  the  most  remarkable  and  approach  of  the  evil,  as  the  men  of  the 


most  menacing  adjuncts  of  the  crisis, 
is  the  singular  sense  of  inadequacy 
to  resist  its  career,  which  seems  to 
])aralyse  the  habitual  defenders  of  the 
right  cause.  The  consecrated  guar- 
dians of  the  church  seem  only  to 
wait  the  linal  blow.  The  great  land- 
holders in  the  peerage  are  contented 
with  making  protests.  The  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  boast  of  England, 


old  world  might  have  seen  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Deluge  ;  awaiting  with 
folded  hands,  and  feet  rooted  to  the 
gi'ound,  the  surges  which  nothing 
could  resist:  looking  with  an  indolent 
despair  at  the  mighty  inundation,  be- 
fore which  the  plain  and  the  mountain 
alike  begim  to  disa])pear;  and  sullenly 
submitting  to  an  extinction,  of  which 
they    had    l>een    long    ottered    the 


and  the  vital  interest  of  the  empire,     means  of  escape,  and  perishing,  with 


has  abandoned  a  resistance,  too  feeble 
to  deserve  the  praise  of  fortitude,  and 
too  irregular  to  deserve  the  fniits  of 
victory.  The  moueved  interest  sees 
its  gigantic  opulence  threatened  by  a 
hundred-handed  grasj);  but  makes  no 
defence,  or  makes  that  most  danger- 
ous of  all  defences,  which  calls  in  the 
invader  as  the  auxiliary,  bribes  him 
with  a  j)ortion  of  the  si)oils,  and  only 
l>rovokes  his  api>etite  for  the  i)osse3- 
sion  of  the  whole. 

This  condition  of  things  cannot 
last.  A  few  veal's,  jierhaps  a 
few  muuths,  will  ripen  the  bitter 
fruit,  whicii  the  meekness  of  unde- 
cided «:<)venunents  has  suflered  to 
grow  before  then*  eyes.  The  Ballot, 
whioli  offers  a  subterfuge  for  every 
fraud :  Extended  Suttrage,  which 
oilers  a  force  for  every  aggression; 
tiie  overthrow  of  all  religious  endow- 
ments, which  ofl'ers  a  bribe  to  every 
desire  of  avarice — above  all  that  turn' 
iug  of  religion  into  a  political  tool,  that 
iu(lit1creiicc-to  the  true,  and  that  wel- 
coming of  the  fidsc,  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  api)roach,  ho\^ever  fierce  and 
foul;  however  coldly  contemptuous,  or 
furiously  fanatical,  however  grim  or 
grutestjue,  whose  tirst  act  must  be  to 
tramjile  all  principle  under  foot,  and 
j>hice  on  its  altar  the  worehip  of  the 
])assions;  —  those  are  the  demands 
wliicii  are  alrea<ly  made,  and  those 
will  be  the  trojjhies  which  the  hands 
of  ])oliti(al  zealotry  and  personal 
vaj)ine,  in  the  tii-st  hour  of  their  tri- 
uiiii)li,  will  raise  on  the  grave  where 
\\K)s  burled  the  Constitution. 


the  pledge  of  security  floating  before 
their  eyes. 

AVe  are  by  no  moans  desirous  of 
being  prophets  of  i)ublic  misfortune ; 
but,  with  the  tenets  publicly  avowed^ 
in  the  elections  which  have  just 
closed,  with  the  strong  popular- 
ity attached  to  the  most  daring 
oi>inions,  with  thirty  pledged  Rejteal" 
ers  fmm  Ireland,  with  the  wildest 
doctrines  of  trade  advocated  by  the 
jK^pular  representatives  in  England, 
with  sixty  subjects  of  the  Pope  sit- 
ting in  a  Trotestant  legislature,  and 
with  the  evident  determination  to 
bring  into  that  legislature  individnal* 
(and  who  shall  limit  their  numbers, 
when  its  doors  are  once  thrown  open 
to  their  wealth?)  who  pronounce 
Christianity  itself  to  be  an  imposture,. 
— we  can  conjecture  no  consequences, 
however  hazardous,  which  ought  not 
to  present  themselves  to  the  soberest 
friend  of  his  country.  That  the  worst 
consequences  may  not  be  inevitable, 
is  only  to  hope  in  a  higher  protec- 
tion ;  that  even  out  of  the  e\il  good 
may  come,  is  not  unconformable  to 
the  ways  of  Providence ;  but  that 
times  are  at  hand  in  which  the  noblest 
energy  of  English  statesmanship 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  conflict, 
we  have  no  more  doubt,  than  that 
the  pilot  who,  in  a  storm,  uses  neither 
compass  nor  sail,  must  run  his  ship 
on  shore  ;  or  that  the  man  who  walks 
about  in  clothes  dipped  in  pestilence, 
will  leave  his  cx)rpso  as  a  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  contagion. 
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ART  IN  THE   EARLY  CHRISTIAN  AGES.* 


From  time  imincmorial  the  Ger- 
man universities  have  been  regarded 
as  the  seats  of  patient,  peraevering,  in- 
dcfatigablCf  but  also  unprofitable, 
erudition.  They  have  been  the  homes 
of  men  whose  lives  were  one  long  da}' 
of  toil — a  continual  course  of  labour, 
the  sole  reward  of  which  was  a  secret 
consciousness  of  worth,  and  a  fame, 
circumscribed  it  is  true,  yet  stillspread- 
ing  wide  amongst  the  elect  of  science 
In  all  civilised  countries.  Lost,  not 
in  the  day-dreams  of  romance,  but  in 
the  depths  and  amongst  the  mazes  of 
science,  it  was  but  seldom  that  these 
men  of  tiio  study  and  the  library  found 
leisure  and  nerve  to  escape  from  se- 
clusion, and  to  take  their  sliare  of  the 
duties  of  active  life  in  wliich  their  less 
reflective  brethren  were  fcverishlv  en- 
gaged.  And  when  they  attempted 
the  competitiou,  their  fiiilure  was  sig- 
nal. They  presented  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  awkward  genius  and 
blundering  sagacity,  and  exposed 
themselves  at  once  to  the  painful  ridi- 
cule of  those  whose  calling  and  pur- 
suits taught  them  to  prize  mere 
worldly  wisdom  above  all  human 
lore. 

Their  country  owes  them  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude.  Though  little 
known,  they  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. They  were  unpopular,  but 
they  worked  for  the  popularity  of 
science.  The  results  of  their  labours 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  their  own 
creations,  but  must  rather  be  traced 
in  the  productions  of  their  children's 
children.  Generations  to  come  will 
acknowledge  them  for  their  lawful  pro- 
genitors, nor  will  future  ages  lose  by 
confessing  the  obligations  which  they 
owe  to  so  noble  an  ancestry.  If  our 
task  to-day  is  comparatively  easy,  it 
is  because  the  men  of  whom  we  speak 
never  shrank  from  the  difhculties  at- 
tending theirs.  We  may  smile  at  the 
childish  simplicity  of  Neander,  but  we 
deeply  venerate  the  profound  eru- 
dition and  the  subtle  discernment  of 
that  extraordinary  critic's  mind.    We 


may  feel  shocked  at  the  clownish 
sallies  of  a  Blumenbach,  the  stinginess 
of  Gesenius,  and  the  rude  manners  of 
Erncsti.  But  with  the  first,  we  con- 
nect vast  realms  in  natural  philosophy 
unconquered  before  him ;  to  the 
second,  the  student  of  Hebrew  refers 
with  reverential  affection  and  grati- 
tude ;  whilst  we  know,  that  the  burly 
demeanour  of  the  last  could  never  hide 
the  treasures  of  a  Latin  style,  which, 
for  purity  and  power,  competes  with 
that  of  TuUy,  and  like  that  may  well 
be  compared  to  a  precious  sword,  pure 
in  metal,  and  as  lasting  as  it  is  flexible 
and  cutting. 

The  greater  number  of  those  to 
whom  we  refer  have  long  since  passed 
from  the  silence  of  their  study  to  that 
of  the  grave.  They  have  died  as  they 
lived — poor  and  honoured.  Of  them 
all,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose 
departure  was  generally  lamented; 
not  one  whose  death  was  generally 
known.  For  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
they  never  existed.  Their  works,  un- 
palatable to  the  many,  had  always 
been  the  delight  and  instniction  of  tho 
few.  Yet,  let  not  their  un]X)pularity 
be  quoted  against  them.  *  They  knew 
the  extent  of  their  mission.  It  was 
to  collect  and  hoard  bullion  for  future 
coinage  and  circulation.  They  pre- 
pared the  path  along  which  a  whole 
nation  was  hereafter  to  travel.  They 
were  modest  but  meritorious  labourers, 
who  built  a  massive  and  powerful 
foundation,  that  another  age  might 
be  left  at  ease  to  erect  the  brilliant 
superstructure. 

That  other  age  is  here.  The  proud 
fane  for  which  they  cleared  the  way, 
and  saw  as  the  prophet  of  old  behold 
the  Land  of  Promise,  is  rising  now 
before  us.  In  the  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Early 
Ages  of  Christianity,"  we  greet  a 
worthy  follower  of  those  great  masters 
whose  works  have  somewhat  rashly 
been  pronounced  more  curious  than 
useful.  Professor  Gottfried  Kinkel  is 
a  true  disciple  and  no  imitator.    He 
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iindorstaiids  the  period  which  has  pro- 
duced him.  He  knows  its  wants. 
General  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  its 
distinguishing  feature.  Science  leaves 
the  closet  to  communicate  her  benefits 
to  the  forum.  Neither  the  centralisa- 
tion of  wealth,  nor  that  of  knowledge, 
can  now  secure  a  nation  against 
poverty  and  ignorance.  People  may 
stane,  though  the  royal  coffers  are 
bursting  with  their  weight  of  gold ; 
they  may  be  ignorant,  thongh  their 
chiefs  luxuriate  in  the  possession  of 
nnbounded  knowledge.  Rapid  circu- 
lation of  the  currency  has  been  found 
to  constitute  national  wealth.  A  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  civilisation. 
Poesy  is  no  longer  content  to  dwell 
at  court.  Chemistry  has  chosen  the 
path  which  Bacon  pointed  out  to  her ; 
and  whilst  she  has  found  a  new  field 
of  action,  has  been  enriched  by 
treasures  of  knowledge  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  her  view.  The  sneering 
exclamation  of  Persius — 

".8rire  tuum  nihil  est,  nidi  to  scire  hoc 
ficiat  alter.''' 

i<  the  great  truth  and  motto  of  this 
unr  century. 

Even  the  universities  of  Germany 
have  begun  to  po]>ularise  the  results 
of  their  laborious  researches ;  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  taken 
the  lead  of  the  age,  we  may  at  least 
aflirni  that  they  have  g(mo  along  with 
it.  They  have  not  lingered  in  the 
roar.  They  have  adapted  their 
instruction  and  language  to  homely 
understandings,  and  have  increased 
rather  than  lessened  their  dignity  by 
the  condescension.  They  have  become 
more  honoured  and  respected  as  the 
benefits  of  their  labours  have  grown 
more  palpable  to  common  sight ;  they 
have  been  more  renowned  since  the 
many  have  been  permitted  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  few.  Instruc- 
tion itself  has  been  more  courted  and 
made  more  welcome  since  it  took 
courage  to  cast  aside  its  cumbrous 
wv^  and  gown,  and  ventured  to  appear 
bt'fore  the  world  with  the  natural 
grar<\s  of  pure  humanity. 

Professor  Kinkel,  to  whom  we  owe 
tlie  work  whose  title  is  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  present  article,  is  in  every 
rosju'ct  a  specimen,  and  perhaps  a 
prototype,  of  the  Gennan  profes^r  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    To  the  aeep 
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and  solid  learning  of  a  former  gene  • 
ration,   he  adds  the  good  taste  and 
social  accomplishments  indispensable 
in  these  more  advanced  times.    Thir- 
teen years  ago  he  was  a  student  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Bonn, 
and  even  at  that  period  the  extraor- 
dinary application  and  the  command- 
ing faculties  of  the  "studiosus  Kinkel" 
had  earned  for  him  a  scholastic  repu- 
tation, and  won  the   respect  of  his 
fellow-students  and  of  the  professors 
of  the  university.    Indefatigabh*,  then, 
in   his  theological  pursuits,   he  was 
the  subject  of  general  admiration  on 
account  of  the  vast  extent    of  his 
acquirements,  and  of  the  enthusiastic 
interest  with  which  he  engaged  in  the 
sacred  study  of  the  fine  aits.    No  less 
general  was  the  complaint  that  a  mind 
so  happily  foimed  to  range  through 
the  l)oundles3  realms  of  philosophy, 
a  genius  so  brilliant,  a  soul  so  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  great,  should  be  suffered  to 
pine  beneath  the  monotonous  duties 
of  a  theological  professorship,  and  dis- 
sipate unparallelcdenergies  in  splitting 
the  straws  of  a  controversy,  or  deci- 
ding the  dusty  quibbles  of  an  anti- 
quated lore.    At  the  close  of  his  aca- 
demical  career,  Gottfried  Kinkel 
was  admitted  into  the  university  as 
a  licentiate  in  theology ;  but  shortly 
after  his  promotion,  he  quitted  his 
native    country,   and  was  for  some 
years  a  wanderer  amongst  the  splen- 
did ruins  of  Italy.    The  treasurer  of 
art  which  mock  the  nakedness  of  this 
ill-staiTcd  country  were  to  him  what 
they  are  ever  to  the  mind  of  the 
artist, — they  revealed  a  new  world. 
Unlike  many  others,  however,  Kinkel 
was  not  bewildered  by  the    beauty 
which    so    suddenly  bui-st  upon  his 
view.    He  was  not  surfeited.     His 
enthusiasm,  tempered  by  the  metallic 
reasoning  of  the  Hegel  school,  was 
closely  allied  with  the  subtlest  criti- 
cism.   His  admiration  was  never  an 
obstacle  to  comparison.     Whilst  ho 
admired  he  remembered :  individual 
faults  or  excellencies,  he  found  to  be 
reducible    to    common    causes.    His 
conclusions  he  drew  from  the  objects : 
he  did  not  force  the  one  upon  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  and  intent  upon  the 
same  purpose,  the  theological  licen- 
tiate travelled  through  France,  Bel- 
gium, and   Holland ;   and  when  ho 
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rctnrnod  t«»  Hodii,  liw  sjurit  as  wiill  as 
Ills  habits  of  lite  wero  more  than  over 
weildod  to  tlio  critical  contcini)lation 
of  the  n'snlts  of  the  creative  faculty 
in  the  niiiul  of  man.  The  annual  exhi- 
t>itions  of  paintings  in  Colojrnc,  Diis- 
^chlorf,  and  Frankfort,  found  in  him 
an  indulgent  and  impartial  critic.  His 
researches  on  tlie  monuments  of  an- 
cient sacred  architecture  wore  at 
intervals  publishcMl  in  The  DomJmn 
JJiatt,  anci  innne<liately  80cun»d  thn 
attention  and  regard  of  all  antiqua- 
rians. 

The  cherished  jnirsuits,  however, 
wore  ill  calculated  to  re<!oncilc  Kinkel 
to  his  adopted  profession.  In  1H45, 
the  licentiate  in  theology  dotted  his 
j^own,  ancl  was  forthwith  appointe<i  a 
profc'^sorof  philosojdiy  in  the  univer- 
sitv  of  IJonn.  It  is  to  his  lectnres  in 
this  capacity  that  we  owe  the  treatise 
on  Art  in  the  Karlv  (Christian  Ai^rs. 
This  remarkable  bo4»k  was  written 
with  the  purpose  of  instructinjr  the 
pul)lic  mind,  and  of  enablinj^  the 
many  to  participate  in  the  intellectual 
iMijoyment  as  yet  contined  to  a 
favonre<l  few.  Its  objects  were  to 
A-indicate  the  merits  of  Christianitv  as 
a  fosterer  of  the  arts,  and  to  encouraije 
all  JovtTs  of  art  by  opening  new  fields 
for  exi)lorati»»n. 

The  ]jroductions  of  real  art  are  the 
most  nniversallv  instnictive  of  all 
Croat  ions.  Nothing  acts  so  imwerfuUy 
on  individual  and  national  character; 
nothing  so  benirficially.  Wherever  art 
has  been  without  these  consiMpimces, 
we  mav  t>e  sure  that  art  was  false. 
Its  i)rophets  were  false  ]»if  »phets.  The 
assum])tinn  of  charhitans,  however,  is 
no  condcnmation  of  the  art  itself. 
The  abuses  of  idolaters  is  no  argu- 
ment again-t  religion.  M.  Kinkel's 
introduciion  to  the  plan  of  his  work 
has  but  one  fault.  It  is  a  national 
one.  Ills  miKlc  of  rea>oninir  is  con- 
irlusive;  but  the  Kuglisli  reader,  less 
accnstomi'd  to  metaphysi<'al  phrase- 
ology' than  his  (lernian  neighlKmrs, 
will  find  some  ditKculty  in  gras])ing 
it.  According  to  our  author,  two 
conditions  an*  necessary  to  tnic  art, 
which  he  defines  to  Ik*  *•  the  inc^rpo- 
mtion  of  the  spirit  in  a  l)eautiful 
fonn.'*  lieautif^  then,  ami  xpin't  an* 
the  two  conditions  of  true  art.  If  one 
1)0  wanting,  tmo  art  is  likewise 
wanting.    The  spirit,  separate  from 


beauty  of  form,  may  be  religion  and 
ethics — it  can  never  be  art.  Beauty 
of  form  without  the  spirit,  is  like- 
wise not  a  work  of  art.  It  remains  on 
a  level  with  matter;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  artist  soars  higher. 
Hence  true  art  is  capable  of  yielding 
more  universal  satisfaction  lw)th  to  the 
artist  and  to  thespectatorthan  all  other 
intellectual  creations.  The  reason  is 
obmus.  We  express  and  meet  with 
the  two  grand  constituents  of  our 
being ;  and,  whilst  other  branches  of 
knowledge  are  apter  to  separate  than 
to  unite — whilst  science  is  exclusive, 
and  even  religion  herself  Ls  sometimes 
productive  of  discord,  tme  art  assorts 
lier  right  to  l)e  regarded  as  the  groal 
Pantheon  of  mankind.  No  idea  is 
universal  pro^ierty  indess  expressed 
bv  art.  Even  the  vast  abvsa  which 
separates  the  lower  onlers  of  men 
from  the  ranks  above  them  is  over- 
come by  art,  for  all  are  sensible  of  the 
joys  which  art  produces.  To  know, 
therefore,  what  and  how  the  mind 
and  hand  of  man  have  hitherto  worked, 
is  a  necessarv,  if  it  l>e  not  an  indis- 
pensublc,  investigation  and  pursuit. 
**  We  arc  not  ambitions,"  savs  M. 
Kinkel,  *'to  conquer  fame  by  i^ro- 
found  hypotheses  concerning  things 
which,  both  by  time  and  place,  are 
indeed  far  from  us.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  look  for  art  in  its  infancy 
amongst  nations  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exist,  nor  shall  we  at  once 
turn  to  (ireeci*  and  Rome.  Our 
desire  is  tocontcmplatc  those  creations, 
which  from  their  time  and  spirit  are 
kin<lrc<l  to  our  feelings,  and  to  speak 
of  that  branch  of  art  with  which 
Christianity  has  been  busy  within  the 
last  eighteen  hundred  years." 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  two  grand  directions  in  which  all 
original  art  branches  off.  It  ser^'es 
either  n'ligion  or  history.  The  first 
pn>4luctions  of  art  were  idols  and  mo- 
numents. Palaces,  theatres,  paint- 
ings, are  the  work  of  progressive  civi- 
lisation. Christian  art  has  one  prin- 
cipal feature  in  common  with  pagan 
art,  —  its  origin.  They  arc  alike  the 
offs])ring  of  religion.  They  arc  also 
similar  in-theirprogress;  they  ncfpiiriHl 
an  inclination  towanls  histon',  and 
l)oth  have  at  last  taken  a  decided 
reeUistic  direction.  Bnt  the  vast 
difference  between  Christian  and  an- 
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__  .hM««omm«nit7of  fueling,  ii) 
aa  mucL  m  it  lias  tine  I'cligion  onnimuti 
to  all.  The  Celtic,  Scluvoniaii,  mid 
Gcrmiui  nutiiian  luthibic  far  greater 
ilivi-rsiiioi  of  ifrigui  tni]  oUmate  tUaa 
the  in  It  u  111  1 110  ts  of  Persia  and  India 
ill  nLii:iuiit  tiirie«i  yet  tlie  artistic  pro- 
'luLiiniiH  Iff  Elio  foriuoi'  aro  more  alike. 
Till.'!!'  j-fliBioii  furntsbes  ooo  point  at 
ivhiuh  lilt  meet,  and  in  rcitpcet  of 
wliU'Ji  llic-y  arc  inaojwrable.  TUe 
uruv  a,Wwf  u(  tlie  ccclesiasticnl  element 
2 1»  muduru  art,  in,  however,  liable  la 
;reat  objectiou.  For  many  3'cara 
rved  to  a^icliido  iiistorira]  art, 
r  nwn  time  bw  not 
1  yiertoetioii.  It  in 
trill-  II  I-  •  '■  ■■'!  "iiiv  iiiiikna  amends 
ill  I  ill'  ivant  of  this 

til'i-  '      i  ,'  .'  pi.    A  tolalab- 

si'iiii'  .'I  !■  -; il  i-ii-is  id  llie  gi-eat 

chai-fti.'teriiiic  of  tint  reliKioiH  of  anti' 
qultf .  Tlie  Son  of  David,  on  (he  con- 
trary, is  in  himself  tbeKreotost  of  Ilia- 
toricsl  fMCts.  TUo  Apostles  arc  ni> 
inythtual  fierjooiiges.  Tlie  ([rtiiit 
men  uf  Jiuloii^  liistorj^,  tlifl  family 
of  our  Stiviuui',  ami  the  people  with 
whom  hu  convened,  all  form  one 
lartfe  srniip  of  historifAl  personages, 
and  reliifiuu  and  htstury,  formerly 
si'iinraifd,  are  Aer«  united,  Christ  un 
llio  <;roM  ij  an  oinect  of  touching 
adorutbn,  but  he  is  alM  the  monDment 
of  the  (^eaiest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  that  Uiis  is  no 
nationat  history  is  undeniable.  OIF- 
*|'riiiL'  of  n  furi:iL'ii  noil,  it  had  nucon- 

i  .  ■  ■.-kiiaatica]  cha- 
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frniiiii  i.  i:i;iL-  m  !i",  h  ,a  onco  destroys 
nil  aridluiiy  liptive^cn  ihis  art  and  tim 
creations  of  pugait  antiquity.  In 
liellcnic  puganiun,  irt  behold  the 
ti-inmph  of  Humanity.  The  human 
fonn  iu  its  most  ideal  beautj'  in  the 
typoiifnll  things  divine.  Christianity 
starts  at  once  with  the  poromptot^ 
coiuIitJon  of  A  renunciation  of  indivi- 
_^tul  benntyantj  strength.  Gliristmaity 


nuked   hruJie>. 
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HculfitureiBlust,  andpaiutingi:) 
adapted  to  tlie  narrow  limit!)  of  1: 
Christian  art. 

Upon  tlw, '[111  ." 
of  the  world.  .1 
Jwjtitin  of  till'  1' 
he  truly  the  tii.i. 
lionity.  ProfoNHii  ivmim'hhi 
a  decided  d^huil'.  1 
favonrs  the  opinion  of  thonc  who  hi 
the  fiinr  and  bate  oT  the  world  wl 
distinguished  the  early  riirigtion  ng 
to  hnvo  been  founded  on  un  crroui 
eninpLvhension  of  the  iluctriiw  I 
exnmplr  of  (be  ^ivat  Fimuder,  whOid 
tar  us  we  uie  able  Iu  lesni,  focilita" 
the  creatjuii  of  rcnl  art.  The  miS) 
ceptlon,  so  fsiul  to  the  clvilisln^'l 
flneneeof  nrt,  M.  Khikitl,  explaiiuA 


tittle  like  til e  upprt- 
Thee  xtrem  e  opinions.  iH 
not  lust.     TliBv  h 

of  p,.~....i.|(.„.    ..,,, 


taken  iiiiiKius  .if  iliiiv,  L«U| 
maildeued  by  oppreasion.  tw  a  1 
clouded  the  faculty  amongst  the  ei 
ChiislisBs,  bat  it  soon  bunt  II 
iLgain.  Fslnt  ainminit»AppoBr» 
It  gained  «t)'r:ngth  with  every  pan. 
liUrtre ;  and  huwcrer  sweepuig  I 
ntndonuuitiun  pninouuced  fay  er 
believers  ngniiisl  vuiu  xigns  Hnd  in 
ge^  ex|ircsaive  of  Ibu  ulijecis  of  t 
flaeting  world,  the  voic(«  of  the  enrsk- 
gradually  hushed,  nnd  the  inind'li 
mnn,  asserting  its   prerogolivt 
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active  again  with  new  and  regenerated 
I)ower.  The  histoiy  of  civilisation 
must  needs  count  by  centuries,  and  it 
took  ages  to  effect  the  transition. 
From  our  ]:>resent  h>fi y  and  unpreju- 
diced li eight,  from  that  height  at  which 
modern  art  strives  to  emulate  that  of 
antiquity,  it  may  not  be  wliully  unin- 
stnictive  to  look  back  towards  the 
first  trembling  attempts  of  the  early 
Christian  people. 

It  would  appear  that  the  first 
attempts  of  the  early  Christians  were 
c»f  a  symbolical  and  allegorical  kind. 
Ilie  same  figures,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  were  constantly  repeated  to 
express  ideas  which,  whilst  they  led 
the  thoughts  of  the  believer  into  the 
channel  which  to  him  appeared  most 
satisfactoiy,  were  mere  forms,  and 
void  of  meaning  to  pagan  eyes.  Chief 
amongst  these  was  the  Cross,  but 
without  the  body  of  Christ  affixed  to 
it.  The  cnurifix  is  an  invention  of 
the  seventh  centuiy.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  Cross  did  not  expose  the 
Christians  to  suspicion,  for  it  was 
known  to  many  religions  of  antiquity. 
'Dk;  nations  of  Kgypt  adored  the  cross 
as  a  sign  of  their  salvation,  since  they 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
idols  as  a  key  to  the  annual  flux  of 
the  Nile.  The  Persian  worshippers 
of  Mithras  considered  the  cross  a 
s:icre<l  symbol.  AVhen  pagan  perse- 
cution finally  discovered  the  exclusive 
and  peculiar  signification  of  the  sign 
amongst  the  Christians,  the  latter  in- 
geniously contrived  forms  of  the  cross 
translatable  bv  the  eves  of  the  elect 
alone.  To  these,  the  image  of  a  flying 
bird  was  a  cross ;  the  human  figure 
in  a  swimming  attitude  was  the  same 
thing,  and  so  also  the  cross-trees  of  a 
sailing  ship  ;  the  letters  A  and  Q  are 
Eeen  frequently  engi*aved  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  disguised  emblems 
in  remembrance  of  Revelation,  i.  8. 
Doves,  ships,  lyres,  anchors,  fishes 
and  fishermen,  are  recommended  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  as  the  most 
fitting  objects  for  Christians  to  con- 
template, and  for  representati(^n  on 
peals.  Amongst  other  symlnds  we  find 
the  seven- branched  chandelier,  though 
originally  a  Jewish  sign,  emj)lo)'ed  as  a 
tvpe  of  our  Saviour,  who  calls  himself 
(John,viii.l2.)the"lightoftheworld." 
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A  wreath  of  flowers  was  cxprcssivo 
of  the  crown  of  life.  A  pair  of  scales, 
in  remembrance  of  the  last  judgment, 
and  a  house,  have  been  occasionally 
discovered  on  ancient  grave-stones'; 
and  once,  a  simple  airricuhim  has  been 
traced  with  the  pole  thrown  back- 
wards and  a  whip  leaning  against  it, 
— an  unmistakable  allusion  to  a  de- 
parture for  that  place  where  "  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  Amongst  plants, 
the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  palm  were 
favourite  s}anbols,  thelatt<*r  bcinggen- 
erally  reserved  for  the  grave-stones  of 
martyi*s.  Birds,  too,  are  frequently 
met  with  on  the  walls  of  houses :  the 
phcenix  and  the  ]>eacock  being  em- 
blems of  immortality.  The  fable  of 
the  pha'uix  is  minutely  told  by  Cle- 
mens Romanus;  but  the  common 
superstition  which  ascribes  imputres- 
cibility  to  the  flesh  of  the  latter, 
easily  rendered  this  bird  a  symbol  of 
the  resuiTCCtion  of  the  l>odv.  Saint 
Augnstine  is  said  to  have  subjected 
this  peculiar  quality  of  the  peacock's 
flesh  to  a  practical  test.  lie  ordered 
one  to  be  roasted,  and  at  the  close  of 
a  twelvemonth  requested  it  to  bo 
served  up.  Tradition  does  not  inform 
us  whether  he  ate  it,  and  with  what 
appetite. 

The  dove  occurs  more  frequently 
than  any  other  bird.  Two  doves 
bearing  olive  branches,  are  seen  on 
Christian  grave-stones  in  the  Cologne 
museum,  and  on  the  jwrta  nigra  at 
Treves.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  of  a 
fish  will  not  readily  occur :  but  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance  establiiihes 
its  character  as  a  secret  mark  of  re- 
cognition. It  was  used  to  signify  both 
Christ  and  his  chureh.  Of  quadnipcds 
we  find  the  stag,*  the  ox,t  the  lion,J 
and  the  lamb,§  constantly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cross.  The  lion  and 
the  lamb  are  typical  of  Christ.  The 
transition  to '  his  representation  in 
human  form  is  rendered  by  two 
figures,  which,  whilst  human,  are  still 
symlK)lical.  In  the  catacombs  of  Saint 
Calintus,  in  the  Via  A])pia  at  Rome, 
Christ  is  discovered  in  the  character 
of  Oq^heus,  whilst  at  other  places  he 
is  rq)resented  as  a  shepherd. 

Two  paintings  were  found  in  Iler- 
culanenm,  and  may  at  present  be  seen 
in  the  Museo  liorbonico  at  Naples, 
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Tvliich  are  of  iindoubtccl  Cliristi.in 
ori«xiii,  an<l  present  a  curious  specimen 
of  Christian  art  in  the  first  centur\\ 
Each  of  tiiese  t^vo  paintinj^s  is  divided 
into  an  upper  field,  and  into  a  lower 
smaller  one.  Tlie  smaller  field  of  one 
of  them  is  destined  to  expose  the 
folly  and  coiTuption  of  paganism,  and 
Egyptian  mythology  is  selected  for 
the  ])uri>ose.  We  behold  temples. 
In  front  of  one  of  them  stands  a  sta- 
tue of  Isis;  another  is  devoted  to 
Anubis  the  dog-god :  two  figures  of 
crocodiles  lie  stretched  across  the  en- 
trance. On  the  left,  we  see  a  live 
crocodile  waiting  for  its  prey  amongst 
the  bnh'ushes :  an  ass  is  in  the  act  of 
walking  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
monster,  in  spite  (»f  the  eftbrts  of  the 
driver,  who  vainly  endeavours  to  pull 
the  animal  back  bv  its  tail.  This 
might  be  intended  to  satirize  some 
Roman  pagan,  were  it  not  for  the 
counter])art.  To  the  right,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  idolatries  on 
the  field  already  spoken  of,  we  see  a 
well  into  which  a  rope  is  being  lowered, 
whilst  a  naked  man,  standing  by,  is 
seeking  to  cover  himself.  An  allusion 
is  here  made  to  fishing  and  baptism. 
On  the  left,  the  crocodile  of  the  for- 
mer ])icture  is  again  met  with,  but  a 
Avarrior  with  lance  and  shield  advan- 
ces with  the  view  of  slaying  it.  In 
the  middle  of  the  painting  a  net  is 
spread  between  two  trees,  and 
behind  it,  aiul  in  direct  opposition  to 
tiie  Fsis  on  the  pagan  picture,  we 
behold  a  tall  and  erect  cross.  The 
upper  fields  harmonise  with  the  lower. 
The  Christian  painting  displays  a 
vigorous  and  stately  tree  between  two 
young  palm-trees :  the  pagan  picture 
has  tiie  same  symbols;  but  the  middle 
tro(»  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
wliilst  a  Dryad  ivSsuing  from  the  roots 
nourishes  an  axe  to  cut  it  down.  The 
allusion  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
sun  of  paganism  has  set :  the  axe  is 
alreadv  at  the  root. 

The  greater  number  of  the  symbols 
named,  however  rich  they  may  1)0  in 
thcnight,  are  sadly  deficient  in  form, 
and  we  ("m\  discover  but  little  pro- 
gi'ess  in  this  n'spect  from  the  origin 
«»f  Christianity  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  Arcliitocture,  and  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  architecture,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  which  was  successfully 
cultivated,  and  architecture  itself  was 
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insignificant  for  three  centuries  sub- 
sequently to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Painting  and  sculpture  could  elndo 
cruelty  and  take  refuge  beneath  tho 
cloak  of  symbols :  but  churches  could 
not  be  masked.  It  was  difficult  to 
hide  them.  In  the  earliest  periods  of 
Christianity,  too,  their  absence  was 
not  seriously  felt ;  people  prayed 
where  they  thought  proper.  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  apostles  taught 
in  the  temple  of  Jenisalem.  Cliris- 
tifinit}^  a  sect  of  Judaism  in  its 
origin,  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  tho 
synagogues.  Wherever  St  Paul  came, 
he  preached  first  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
In  times  of  persecution,  the  believers 
sought  refuge  in  the  catacombs. 
They  assembled  in  the  solitude  of 
forests  to  pray  and  to  exhort  ono 
another.  When  the  Jews  opposed 
themselves  to  the  new  creed,  congre- 
gations met  in  the  houses  of  the  moro 
^vealthy.  The  apartment  usually 
employed  for  divine  puq)oses  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  triclinium,  or 
large  dining-room  of  the  richer  classes 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  want  of  churches  was  first  expe- 
rienced when  frequent  conversions 
swelled  congregations  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  lai-gc  family ;  and  this,  as 
we  have  hinted,  occurred  in  tho 
course  of  the  third  centurj'.  Tlio 
existence  of  a  church  expressly  de- 
voted to  Christian  worship  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Sevcnis  Alex- 
ander, has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  It  was  a  reign  remarkable 
for  its  spirit  of  toleration.  Tho 
Christians  were  suffered  to  hold 
offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and 
even  at  court.  Churches  rose  rapidly 
under  the  mild  light  of  toleration. 
Even  in  the  western  provinces  of  tho 
empire,  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
we  meet  with  churches  erected  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  Nicomedia  also,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Diocletian,  a  church  was  built 
that  surpassed  in  splendour  tho  very 
palace  of  the  Emperor.  The  army 
of  Diocletian  destroyed  the  holy 
building  in  the  last  grand  persecution. 
It  was  the  last  convulsive  effort  of 
paganism  in  its  agony. 

No  particulars  of  the.se  churches 
have  come  down  to  us.  Of  that  in 
Nicomedia  we  know  nothing,  save 
that  it  was  splendid.  None  had,  we  are 
incluied  to  suppose,  any  fixed  style. 
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The  stylo  of  the  original  tricliniam  in 
which  believers  first  congregated,  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  imitated.  Eren  in 
prirate  houses,  these  triclinia  were 
magnificently  adorned.  The  walls 
were  ornamented  with  rows  of  lofty 
colomns,  and  where  the  Egyptian 
style  prevailed,  two  rows  of  colamns 
were  constructed,  one  above  the 
other ;  an  effect  of  this  last  arrange- 
ment was  the  formation  of  a  two- 
storied  passage  between  the  walls 
and  the  columns.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  Pope  I>co  III. 
constructed  a  dining-room  after  this 
fashion.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
that  nothing  grand  or  extraordinary 
in  architecture  was   attempted  in  a 

Seriod  of  great  trouble  and  poverty, 
'he  real  gloiy  of  Christian  architec- 
ture dates  from  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine.  Christianity,  legalised  by  him, 
might  venture  to  display  her  rites 
and  her  art.  Under  the  government 
of  Constantino  the  church  was  en- 
riched. He  endowed  it  with  the 
spoils  of  defeated  and  expuing  pagan- 
ism. In  the  third  century,  the  church 
of  Rome,  when  summoned  to  yield 
its  treasures,  produced  its  poor  as  the 
only  treasures  it  possessed.  In  the 
fifth  century,  that  same  church  ap- 
pointed a  clerical  commission  to  watch 
over  and  inspect  its  possessions  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  change  of  circumstances  was 
not  without  a  great  and  lasting  influ- 
ence. Paganism  threatened  no  more. 
It  was  conquered.  No  further  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
departed  religion  of  a  gloomier  ago. 
The  clerical  profession,  warmed  and 
nourished  by  the  rays  of  imperial 
favour,  was  soon  eflTectually  distin- 
guished from  the  crowd  of  la3Tnen 
which  surrounded  it.  Tlio  desire  to 
render  this  separation  systematic  and 
all-pervading  was  too  natural  to  slum- 
ber for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
absence  of  an  order  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  the  new 
religion  came  to  be  severely  felt. 
Rank  and  wealth  have  ever  doli«,'hted 
in  drawing  towards  them  the  eves  of  building  that  Socrates  appeared  before 
the  world.  The  worldliness"  and  his  judges,  and  Christ  was  judged  by 
splendour  of  the  church  have  been  Pilate.  In  the  history  of  art,  we 
long  the  subject  of  violent  aniniad- 
versiou.  lUit  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  From  the  moment  that  Chris- 
tianity became  a  favoured  creed, 
conversions  were  rapid  and  frequent ; 
but  not  all  the  neophytes  converted 
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in  form,  had  undergone  a  similar 
change  of  spirit.  Millions  flocked 
through  the  open  gates  of  the  church. 
To  teach  all,  before  they  enter^  was 
an  impossibility.  If  there  was  time 
to  awe^  that  was  something.  If  gen- 
eral conviction  was  out  of  the  que^ 
tion,  universal  respect  was  easily 
attainable.  The  charms,  the  sensual 
enjoyments  of  the  pagan  altars,  were 
once  more  offered  to  the  heathen. 
The  smoke  of  incense  filled  the  church; 
the  spoils  of  antiquity  adorned  its 
roofs  and  columns ;  the  robes  of  the 
clergy  were  covered  with  gold ;  the 
rites  of  the  church  delighted  in 
colours.  But  decoration  and  orna- 
ment alone  were  borrowed  from 
paganism.  The  temples  of  the 
heathen  could  not  be  copied  in 
form :  they  could  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship. 

The  destination  of  the  temple  was 
different  from  that  of  the  church. 
The  temple  was  the  house  of  an  idol : 
limited  in  extent,  it  received  sufficient 
light  through  the  open  door.  Hie 
rites  of  paganism  were  i)erformod  in 
the  colonnade  surrounding  the  tem- 
ple, not  in  the  temple  itself,  and  the- 
crowd  of  spectators  stood  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  building.  The 
sanctuary  of  Pandrosus  at  Athens 
admits  only  of  a  few  persons ;  and 
even  the  temple  of  Athense  is  not  to 
be  compared  for  size  with  our  mo- 
deiTi  churches.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  essentially  didactic.  It 
requires  space  for  its  hearers  and  dis- 
ciples. But  its  sacraments  were 
mysteries,  and  none  but  the  elect 
were  admitted  to  them.  Thus,  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  true  believers 
from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation. 
No  buildings  were  so  happily  adapted 
to  this  double  purpose  as  the  houses 
of  public  justice  and  traffic,  which^ 
originally  of  Grecian  origin,  had 
an-ived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection 
in  the  Roman  empire.  The  most 
ancient  of  such  houses  —  called 
Basilika— stood  in  Athens  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pnvx.    It    was    in    such    a 


trace  the  w(»rkings  of  omnipresent 
Kenie^is.  The  sign  of  curse  and 
iutaniy — the  cross — has  for  centuries 
graced  the  banners  of  humanity. 
The  Basilikon  in  which  Christ  was 
condemned,  has  lent  its  form  to  the 
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Sr<it"t.v|i.',  Iind  sniik  titv  Iuw  indi'ed. 
[cnviivtr,  since  the  days  of  Cunsun- 
tiui-.  fa'saa  tein|)lcH  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  'I'hoy  stood  dcgortiji],  and 
wore  BDlTered  to  cmmbip  awuy 
beneftth  tiin  inflnewica  nf  n<!g)^t  nnd 
tiimo-  CbriMtiiin  bnildure  tnnk  nil  tiiey 
wnntnl  fruui  Um  ruiriii ;  a  tVa^eut 
from  this  tutuiiU',  u  block  tVuni  thnt. 
Igniati  aail  CoriutliiHu  coluiune  weri* 
placed  Id  l\w  »amt  line.  If  a  pillar 
was  too  long  fur  its  compnoion,  it  was 
■liorWBod  ivitiimit  refiTPiice  to  its 
diaiDOlcrs  or  furm.  Giiluinnf  of  dilFiv 
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oorer  two  Ionian  colainns  of  whlt^ 
marble.  In  Saint  Pole's,  gnuiite 
and  Parian  nnd  African  marblm  are 
gronpod  logctlior  without  Hip  smallwl 
Stt«nipt  lit  hnrmnny  or  ailnptation. 
San    Giuvatuii    in     Poi-tn    LntFntna 
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ppint  was  t'lm"  P.ij/tiiiMn  »!i-  n 
corpse.  Altars  tniKlit  be  crowned 
with  enrlnndu,  lacrffire  mifulit  lift 
offered  to  the  godn  litit  all  in  viiJn. 
A  vnin'  ranic  forlli  Iroin  an  fslattd 
in  tlip  .'Egean  Sea  ;  a  voice  of  Morrow 
and  comiilftiiil,  but  of  truth  also.  It 
wniled  tne  death  of  the  pvat  Pan. 
'riie  mighiy  were  indeed  fallen,  luid 
80  vast  ivas  the  pilf  bctn-ncn  Pagan- 
ism In  tlie  dnyn  of  Titna,  nnd  Fngut- 
igm  In  those  nf  Constuntine,  tb»f  the 
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ried tbctn  on  totiie  very  "nmc  parting 
I>otnt  from  wluch  Chrifitinn  lat  ^raa 
stm^ling  fijT  perftction. 

Chrislian  art  slartedwHUmie grand 
error.  II  was  warring  for  over 
Bgaiiisi  itself  In  portraying  the 
world,  it  hated  it.  Of  oJl  its  crea- 
lionn,  thero  is  not  one  whi«h  cau  1» 
said  to  bo  really  tvantlfhl ;  thu  efti- 
Moiia  nf  aymboKcal  entlmsiasm  an 
wirbnnt  nil  pln^tie  fntth.     Idtti."  n-HT 
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thom.  Ttie  nniforuiity  of  monastb 
life  by  no  rocmia  Iviided  to  relax  tlio 
iiiflesDiUiiy  »r  iuvenlioii.     lU-iigion, 
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Cliristianity  has.  the  gi'cat  merit  of 
lianng  discovered  the  poesy  of  the 
grave.    From  the  outset  it  abhorred 
the  Pagan  custom  of  buniing  the  dead, 
and  faithful  to  its  Jewish  origin,  and 
mindful  perhaps  of  Christ's  burial,  it 
renewed  the  old  Koman  custom  of 
interring  tlie  departed.    This  vras  the 
origin  of  the  catacombs.    The  carl}^ 
Christians  loved  to  be  deposited  with, 
or  neai*  the  ]Mart}TS,  and  grounds  for 
burial  capable  of  receiving  a  largo 
number  of  the  dead  were  wholly  want- 
ing.     The    poindation     of    Rome, 
Naples,    Alexandria,    and  Syracuse 
was  so  great,  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  enough  for  the  living.    To  find 
new  receptacles  for  the  dead  became 
an  lygent  necessity.    It  is  true,  that 
digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  the  puri)ose  of    entombing    the 
bodies  of  the  dead  was  no  new  opera- 
tion.   Egypt    and    Etruria   had   in 
their  time  set  the  example.    The  one 
idea  of  immortality,   led  to  similar 
results  in  ditlerent  creeds.    The  early 
Christians  found  their  cities  of  the  dead 
already  prepared  for  them.      Paris, 
in  our  o^ni  time,  stands  upon  a  soil 
which  is  hollowed  throughout.    The 
limestone  upon  which  Paris  stands 
was  taken  from  beneath  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  builders.    Rome,  in  like 
manner,  has  a  second  and  subterrane- 
ous to^vii    of   vast  extent,  with  its 
streets  and  squares  in  endless  number. 
Nor  is  it  without  its  inhabitants.    In 
this  town  did  Christians  seek  refuge 
fipom  Pagan  persecution,  and  here  did 
they  likewise  inter  their  dead.    The 
caves  and  passages  were  not  dug  by 
Christian  hands,  but  were  discovered 
already  made.    They  date  from  the 
last  century  of  the  republic,  when  the 
clay  upon  which  Rome  stands,  was 
required   by  the  mania  then    raging 
for  extensive  and  magnificent  struc- 
tures.   The  Christians  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hollows  and  enlarged  them; 
the  work  was  by  no  means  ditficult, 
for  the  clay  was  soft  and  plastic. 
It  was  after  the  time  of  Constantine 
•that  the  catacombs  came  into  more 
general    use.      Martyrs  were    more 
revered  subsequently  to  the  reign  of 
this    Emperor   than    before    it,    for 
martyrdom    became    less    easy    of 
achievement.    Tlie  chief  mart}Ts  had 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  catacombs. 
Churches  rose  above  their  remains, 
from  which  secret  and  sacred  doors 
led  into  the  City  of  the  Dead,  the 


cemcteiy  of  the  saints.    It  was  at  tho 
period  to  which  we  refer  that  tho 
i-egularly  formed  spacious  catacombs 
were  first  fashioned — a  fact  established 
by  the  date  of  the  coffins,  all  of  which 
belong  to  a  time  later  than  that  of  tho 
Emperor  Constantine.   The  wealthier 
members    of    the    community    con- 
structed small  chapels  in  the  cata- 
combs for  the  reception  of  the  bodies 
of  their  relations  and  friends.    These 
chapels  are  for  the  most  part  situated 
at  the  crossing  of  passages  or  at  tho 
end  of  them,  in  which  latter  case  tho 
chapel  forms  the  termination  of  one 
particular  passage.     They  are  most 
important  as  indices  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ai*t.      Besides  the  curious 
character  and  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture, they  aftbrd  si)eciniens  of  the 
most  ancient  grave  paintings  that  wo 
know  of.    Tlieir  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  gypsum, 
upon  which   the  colours  were  laid. 
Not  unfrequently  we  find  oniaments 
of  stucco  and  marble.     Altai's  and 
stone  seats,  too,  are  found  in  these 
chapels.     An  astonishing  number  of 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  in  the 
passages  by  which  the  chapels  are 
connected :  it  was  not  the  custom,  as 
now,  to  bury  tlie  dead  beneath  tho 
floor  and  to  cover  the  grave  with  a 
stone  slab.    The  bodies  were  placed 
in  niches  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
length.      Sometimes    four    and   six 
together,  one  above  the  other.    The 
corpse  of  a   departed    brother  was 
thrust  into  one  of  these  niches;  a  lamp 
and  some  tool,  explanatory  of  tho 
trade  he  had  followed  in  life,  were 
placed  beside  liim,  and  then  the  aper- 
ture was  walled  up,  and  lastly  covered 
with  a  thin  marble  slab,  bearing  an 
inscription  and  the  particulars  of  tho 
life  and  death  of  the  departed. 

Church  sen'ice  was  freqnently  per- 
fonncd  in  the  catacombs,  yet  not  in  tho 
days  of  persecution.  It  was  after  Con- 
stantine that  these  tombs  were  used 
for  such  a  pm-j^ose.  On  Sabbath  days 
they  were  oi)en  to  the  public  and  were 
much  viaited.  Devotion,  love  for  de- 
parted relatives,  and  mere  curiosity, 
canied  vast  numbers  to  these  silent 
halls.  Saint  Jerome  tolls  us  of  his 
having  often  explored  them  with  his 
comrades  whilst  he  was  still  a  student 
in  Rome;  and  he  lived  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  tho 
death  of  Christ.  The  catacombs  were 
bit  badly  lighted  at  firet,  light  being 


I  lid  diapclti.    At  a  Inter 

I  .ire  vrns  takni  to  prc- 

•  Nising  their  vrnj- ftmidst 

I  ill    of  'paasnges.      Tliu 

i'  of  the  cntncxinibs  vtis 

il  certftiu  bwly  of  tlio 

ivoQt  nudcr  tlto  nnine  of 

jbinui-ff.  or  ){rave-diggcra.    It  was 

ibeir  ofllc*  to  iDspoct  tlie  cliaiwla  ami 

paseagos,  to   point  out   tho  plncta 

where  new  pAssnt^'cs  might  be  fonneil, 

Mul  to  portion  out  and  soil  the  spots 

in  wMcli  burials  mij^t  take  place. 

The  \»ater  hi  the  wells  of  the  uata- 

i-omba    vtaa    subsequently  found   to 

possess  the  virtue  of  healing  to  a 

inarvdlona  flegree.     Nay,  even  the 

UM  of  the  drinking- e.nps  fonnd  in  the 

catacoinbs   was   sufBdenC    to    curs 

eevcral  difieancs. 

In  later  days,  many  of  the  cata- 
combs \rcTC  oiiened,  and  a  vaat  nnm- 
bor  of  ciinons  and  Interesting  oiijccts 
brought  to  light.  Not  the  leaat 
Talnublu  amongst  these  objeote  were 
the  paintings  and  carvings  to  which 
we  have  above  adverted,  and  which 
throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of 
theportraitare  of  the  great  Fonnder  of 
Oiurroligiou.  Still  iu  the  great  bulk  of 
the  anbjccte  repreaentM  tho  symbolical 
prevails ;  and  ^nco  the  earliest  mas- 
ters wore  for  a  long  time  forbidden,  by 
a  pions  awe,  from  prodndng  the  figure 
of^  Christ,  we  find  in  the  more  an- 
cient carvings  n  decided  preference 
eivnn  to  tho  Old  Testament  over  the 
Hew.  Noah^  nrk,  Abraham  sacri- 
ficing his  sou,  Iilosca  taking  afC  ha 
shoes  upon  receivbig  the  tablets  of 
the  law,  the  destrnction  of  Pharaoh, 
and  the  miracle  of  tho  water  starting 
from  the  rock— in  short,  alt  the  Bub- 
jccts  of  our  modem  illustrated  BibW 
ore  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the^e 
ancient  houses  Of  the  dead,  and  one 
and  all  are  Intended  to  represent  tho 
ml.'^ion  and  person  of  Christ.  The 
suffering  of  Clirist,  in  the  delineation 
of  which  the  masters  of  Inter  limes 
have  80  much  delighted,  formed  no 
subject  for  the  artUt  in  the  earliest 
■icIoctioDS  fVom  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  Tlie  controversy  in  Hie 
temple,  the  cutry  into' Jemsaleni, 
and  tho  most  celebrated  of  the  mira- 
cles, were  subjects  that  better  suited 
the  ancient  master's  ]iencU.  The  in- 
fancy of  Christ  nas  an  inexhaustible 


Bri^U Stater  age.  Iktli 
coniroTersy  brought  the  rdlgious  (l 
toneious  of  the  lloly  Virgin  to  1 

i?sno;  and  aft^r  the  church  in  the  Sf 
century  had  bestowed  upon  Maiyl 
title  of  Slothcr  of  God,  artists  tr 
pleasure  in  re]ireaenling  herdtlitf 
lying-in,  or  as  holdiug  the  babe  in  p 
arms.  The  Eastern  Kings  aro  'jf 
uufroqucntly  found  In  the  Wtrff 
company.    M.  Kinkel  ^i-eenmeatl 

the  uuinber  of  these  v ~  " 

first  detonnined  by  the 
who  in  all  probability  conferred  t 
royal  dlgni^  npou  them.  Holy  V 
does  not  inlorm  us  that  these  per 
ages  were  kings,  and  iu  th 
ancient  carvings,  they  wear  ( 
Phrygian  caps.  At  a  later  \ 
and  no  doubt  inadvertently, 
caps  were  changed  into  crowns, 
four  evaugeliBls  are  constantly  ii ,_ 
sentod  either  as  four  rolls  of  papyrt 
or  as  four  fountains  iasning  fron" 
hill  beneath  the  fbct  of  Christ.  Wl 
seen  in  the  guise  of  the  four  i^Xn 
lyptical  animals,  they  Iwloog  to  " '" 
period.  The  apostles  aUo  an 
on  aadent  cnffins,  snrronuding  Cbt. 
at  whose  left  side  Peter  is  plao 
whilst  Paul  stands  on  his  right.  Tl 
all  wear  sandals  tiod  with  rtbboiij 
their  feet.  Some  paintings  reprOM 
scenes  of  early  Christian  life,  i 
sacred  rites  of  the  Church,  ana  t 
love-feasts  Oftho  first  Christians.  1 
Whorcvor  our  Baviour  is  fbood^ 
is  represented  by  two  types.  Injj 
earliest  paintings  of  the  catacomU^ 
appears  as  a  beardless  youth:  j 
type  of  the  Saviour  was  jirodd 
under  the  influence  of  anti(]ne J 
The  second  and  later  type  bears  (r 
oriental  featnrca  which  hare  t 
transmitted  by  sacml  painting  i 
U)  our  own  time.  Tho  features  of 
soctmd  face  so  closely  resemble  t 
of  tho  first  that  the  early  thcologli 
do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  them  ex 
copies  of  the  original.  "  Christ «. 
well  proportioned,"  says  John  i 
Damascus  in  the  eighth  ccni 
fingers  were  slender,  his  um 
and  the  eyebrows  jniutil  above  I 
same;  his  hair  was  very  curly,  1 
beard  black,  and  the  colour  of  his  fkee 
like  Ills  mother's, — vk.  yelloiriali,  ttke 
unto  wheat,"  Ijiter  wostein  writer?  . 
chauiro  tho  colour  of  the  beard  I 
liair  li*iii  black  to  blond.    Both  I 
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and  beard  are  parted  in  the  middle. 
There  are  two  pictures  of  Christ  thus 
represented,  one  in  the  cemetery  of 
S.  Calintus,  and  another  in  that  of  S. 
Ponziano.  The  former  is  partly,  the 
latter  wholly  dressed.  In  both,  the 
features  are  strongly  marked,  and  the 
eyes  are  very  large ;  the  right  hand 
is  placed  on  the  breast,  wiiilst  the  left 
holds  a  book. 

Apocryphal  pictures  ascribed  to 
Saint  Luke  have  asserted  a  con- 
siderable intluence  upon  the  traditions 
concerning  the  i)ortrait  of  Christ. 
The  same  has  happened  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Virgin  Mary,  although 
lier  type  is  far  from  attaining  the  de- 
gree of  stability  which  we  find  in  the 
representations  of  her  divine  son. 
The  fathers,  how^ever,  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  face  of  Mary 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
our  Saviour.  She  is  seldom  found  in 
the  Catacombs,  but  frequently  in  the 
Mosaic  work  of  churches  dedicated  to 
lier  worship,  and  on  Byzantine  coins 
from  the  tenth  century  forwards. 
The  face  is  oval,  similar  to  that  of  a 
youthful  matron  of  ancient  Home,  and 
carrying  always  the  expression  of  a 
calm  benignity.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  veil  and  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus.  Xext  to  i^Iary  and  her  Son, 
Teter  and  Paul,  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  Pagan  and  Judaic  Avorld,  are  most 
froquently  represented.  They  were 
both  objects  of  devotion,  even  to 
those  wiio  still  lingered  without  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  The  ^losalcs  dis- 
play them  more  frequently  than  the 
Catacombs.  Their  type  is  not  fixed ; 
although  Piiter  may  at  times  be  known 
by  his  curly  hair  and  beard,  whilst 
the  bald  forehead  and  the  ])ointed 
fashion  uf  the  beard  render  Paul  at 
once  recognisable.  The  other  apostles, 
as  w(?ll  as  the  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  not  gi-own  into  indi- 
viduality, and  lack  the  distinguishing 
features bv  which  sacred  and  historical 
characters  of  antiquity  become  objects 
of  real  life,  and  are  rendered  familiar 
to  the  most  distant  ages. 

The  most  ancient  Mosaic  works  of 
the  Christian  era  are  to  be  found  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Constantine.  The 
subject  is  strictly  symbolic.  It  is  the 
vine,  with  birds  perched  on  the 
branches  and  angels  collecting  the 
grapes.     One  of  the  tendrils  encom- 


passes the  head  of  C-onstantine.  The 
forms  of  the  angels  show  a  near 
affinity  to  Pagan  art.  Another  great 
Mosaic  work,  more  ecclesiastical  in 
thought  and  execution,  was  promoted 
by  Pope  Sixtus  III.  in  443.  It  con- 
sists of  historical  representations  from 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  and 
ornaments  the  space  below  the  win- 
dows of  the  Maria  Maggiore.  The 
costumes,  the  helmets,  and  cuirasses 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
where  priests  and  Levites  appear,  the 
oriental  character  is  followed.  The 
composition  is  poor,  and  the'^human 
figures  are  rude  and  awkward.  That 
little  regard  is  paid  to  perspective  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise.  Antique  art 
is  guilty  of  the  fault.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  Mosaic  work  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  in  the  active  scenes  of  real 
life  and  history.  The  Mosaics  in  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Chm'ch  of  St 
Paul  create  a  favourable  impression, 
simply  because  they  confine  them- 
selves to  that  nmTOw  and  more 
suitable  sphere,  in  which  alone  the 
Mosaic  art  can  look  to  be  successful. 

The  study  of  the  period  of  Christian 
art,  treated  of  and  exemplified  in  Pro- 
fessor Kinkel's  book,  though  ap- 
parently unprofitable  to  the  artist,  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  curious  observer, 
and  to  one  who  has  pleasure  in  be- 
holding the  development  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances. We  have  read  the  volume 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  pro- 
fessor with  infinite  satisfiiction,  and 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  the  student  and  the  man  of 
letters.  The  history  of  art,  in  the 
early  stages  of  Christianity,  is  the 
histbiy  of  intellectual  cidtivation  in 
the  most  extraordinary  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  state  of  the 
world  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  departure  of  Christ,  was  essen- 
tially exceptional.  It  had  never  been ; 
it  never  will  be  again.  Art  and 
civilisation  were  weighed  and  were 
found  wanting — a  new  idea  visited 
the  earth  and  conquered  it  —  old  arts 
drooped  and  died:  civilisation  de- 
generated at  once  into  barbarism; 
whilst  a  new  art  and  a  new  civilisa- 
tion, with  the  light  of  Heaven  upon 
them,  were  alrea^  preparing  to  claim 
the  dominion  over  future  centuries. 


TOT!  PUHTUAI 


lO  of  tlic  nniDerous  obkcts  of 

tal  ia  tho  busy  city  of  St  Poi4!iis- 

'  '%tffg  arc  ibe  slaps  of  tlic  saualcrlog 
pedoetriinii  mora  fn-iinraUy  arrcstud 
than  by  the  picCnre-sliop  in  the  Stchii- 
kin  IKor.*  IVuc  it  i»  thu  the  spu- 
dmeiu  of  wt  lli(!Te  ^spl&yed  nre 
diattiigaMlifd  ratbei  bv  tccuntridty  of 
design,  iuidrudeneaaufexuvutioii,tWi 
by  Hlrikiiii:  fviilciirto  'A'  geniufl.     'BiO 

I"'i"'  -1  pwlinoil. 

C'ly  i-li,  &ndgtl«d 

in  I'  i'ov-  tiDM^L    A 

will  ■  n-c««,  a  fero- 

(i.,11  ■  (Ik,- glow  of  a 

ci.iil;  :-I,  boorwithtt 

fnv  .      .     .     !  I.Hildiig   nrm  — 

rv<.':,:.'tr.rj  .1  1 ,, ; i. ■■  ■■ -Mu:k  Ht  rofflia, 
ratlivt  iJt.ui  ii  liuiiiiiii  ini'uig, — Bucb  are 
tka  ui'diiiHi'y  ^ubjucta.  UusUle  thuiii 
haii^'  u  fi-w  i^ngmriiigs ;  {lortrails  of 
Kliiuniv-Mlrxa  iu  his  slieepakin  bun- 
oei,  and  of  tracaleat  geiierala  with 
cocked  hats  and  crooked  hohm. 
Bundies  of   coarse   prints,  on  large 


»lie  PrincosB  Miliktria  KirbitieniHif 
yonder tlie  cityof  Jrrusainm.ilahouau* 
and  chtiroltps  sincnrml  witli  veruiiUon, 
which  giiiidy  colour  tias  also  iuvaded 
a  part  'of  thii  grooDd  aud  a  lirac«  of 
RuKsiun  |)il!;riuia  in  hnge  tat  gloved. 
If  those  works  of  art  tmd  few  pur- 
clin.'or>t,  they  at  least  attract  a  tliroDg 
•  if  sinrer^;  "drnukcn  ragamuffin  lac- 
i]npys  iiri  t)ii-ir  way  ftiim  the  cook's 
sh.ip,  iiPiu-iiig  piles  of  pUtcs  witti  tlipir 
masters'  iliiincra,  wiiich  grow  cold 
whilst  Ui«y  gape  at  tho  pictoreei 
grfnl-conted  Russian  soldiers  with 
peaknivM  for  salts;  Qkhta  podlar- 
women  with  boxes  of  shoes.  Each 
spectator  OKpruaaes  bis  admiration  in 
bis  ou-n  necnilar  way :  peasant.?  point 
with  thuir  liugers;  soUiers  ga«e  with 
atolid  gravity;    dirty  fool-boys  auJ 


blackguard  apprentices  taogh  aiutf 
ply  tite  caricatures  to  each  other; 
svrviug  itKU  ill  (r'lvzv  cioaks  i 
lisllou  and  agnpi',  iuilal^iiig  thcLr 
pcnsity  to  utter  idhi 

A  uuuibur  of  pi^rsons  noswcrin^ll 
the  above  description  were  as»cmbl«A  "I 
before  the  picture-shop,  when  thcj 
wore  ioined  by  a  young  man  in  ft 
thi'eaubnre  cloak  and  sbabbygiinneitU. 
lie  was  a  painter,  named  Tcbsrtkiifl^ 
fts  «othUMastic  la  his  art  as  he  waa 
niwdy  ia  his  clrciimsianccs  and  carelnsB 
uf  his  dress.  Pausing  biiforc  ti 
booth,  he  smilcil  as  be  glanced  at  1j| 
wrutched  pictures  there  displnj " 
Tliu  iiL-xt  mamvnt  the  exprcssioa 
mirthful  contjempt  faded  from  his  tl 
ardent  features,  ami  he  fell  a-tl '~ 
iag.  The  (jucstiou  had  occatn' 
him,  araongat  what  claaii  of  i 
coiUd  lhr>>wt«W(try,  wdrtbleu^' 


adapted  to  popular 
beiision ;  but  wbo  woid 
tawdry  oil  •paintings,  tll_, 

boors,  those  crimson  and  k 

Bci^His,  which,  whilst  prelnuSiig  1 
bl^ev  grade  of  art,  served  rati 
prove  its  dccfi  degradation  1    Not  1 
redeeming  Unuit  could  bo  traced^., 
tho  MDsdees    wiricatnrea,   to  whoal'" 
authorti'   cliunsy  hands  the  masoa'a 
trowel    would    assuredly  have    U 
bettor  adi^rtul  thuu  the  pauildr's  p , 
cil.    It  was  tlio  very  dotago  of  iflj 
pacity.  The  c<Jaiiriiig,  the  trear 
the     coarse     obtrusive     met* 
touch,  »eeued  tbuse  of  a  c 
constructed    anlotualoo^  rather  1 
uf  a  human  painter, 
our  artist  stood  for  some  tbno  i 


*  A  kind  of  baiiar  orjierpeluAl  mukct,  where  second -hind  ftiRiiturF,Dld  biMks  i| 
Diotnrea,  rru-tiieaware,  aud  ulher  choop  vauimedilies,  arc  eipoHed  fvr  mlc  in 

n  Uoullis. 
Jtlf- A  personage  who  flgtuea,  like  two  or  three  otluia  afterwuda  ulluded  M,  iaa 

ade  and  rairy  ta1c4  of  Uutaia. 
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the  vile  daubs  lliat  cxcitod  liis  dis- 
gust, gazing  at  them  long  after  the 
train  of  his  rcflectiuus  had  led  him  far 
from  them ;  whilst  tlie  miister  of  the 
hhop,  a  little,  gray,  ill-shaven  fellow 
in  a  frieze  oh)ak,  chattered  and  chaf- 
fered and  bargained  as  indefatigable 
as  if  the  young  man  had  auuouuced 
himself  a  purchaser. 

"  Well  now,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
mujiks  and  the  land6cape,  I'll  take  a 
■white  not4'.*  There's  painting!  It 
hurts  your  eye,  it's  so  bright;  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Exchange ;  varnish 
hardly  dry.  Take  the  winter-piece. 
Fifteen  rubles!  Frame  worth  the 
money.  There's  a  winter,  there's 
snowfor  you ! " 

Here  the  eager  trader  gave  a  slight 
fillip  to  the  canvass,  as  if  he  expected 
the  snow  to  fall  otF. 

"Take  the  three.  I'll  send  them 
home  at  once.  Where  does  your 
honour  live  ?    Boy,  a  cord !" 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  cried 
the  artist,  startled  from  his  reverie, 
and  perceiving  the  brisk  dealer  about 
to  tie  up  the  three  daubs.  Ills  first 
impulse  was  to  walk  awa}',  but  he  felt 
ashamed  to  purchase  nothing  after 
standing  so  long  before  the  shop,  and 
causing  the  hungry- looking  old  sales- 
man 80  large  an  expenditure  of  breath. 
"  Wait  a  little,"  he  said.  "I  will  see 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  suit  me." 
And,  stooping  down,  he  tamed  over  a 
number  of  battered  dusty  old  pictures 
heaped  like  luml>er  upon  the  ground. 
They  were  chiefly  old-fashioned  family 
portraits,  likenesses  of  unknown  and 
insignificant  faces,  with  torn  canvass, 
and  frames  that  had  lost  their  gild- 
ing. Nevertheless  TcliartkoiF  carc- 
AiUy  examined  them,  thinking  it  pos- 
sible he  might  i>ick  up  something  good. 
He  had  more  than  once  heard  stories 
of  pictures  of  the  great  masters  being 
met  with  amongst  the  dust  and  trash 
of  such  shops  as  this.  The  dealer, 
perceiving  he  had  probably  nailed  a 
customer,  ceased  his  bustling  impor- 
tunity, resumed  his  station  at  the 
door,  and  recommenced  his  a]>pcals  to 
the  passengers.  He  shouted,  chat- 
tered, and  pointed  to  his  wares,  but 
without  success ;   then  he  had  a  long 


chat  with  an  old-clothesman,  whose 
establishment  was  on  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  alley ;  and  at  last,  recollecting 
that  all  this  time  there  was  a  customer 
in  his  shop,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  public  and  walked  in. 
*' Have  you  chosen  an^'thing,  sir?" 
The  artist  stood  immoveable  before 
a  large  portrait,  whose  frame  had  once 
been  richly  gilt,  although  it  now 
scarcely  retained  a  few  tarnished  vesti- 
ges of  its  former  splendour.  The  sub- 
ject was  an  old  man,  his  fiice  swarthy 
and  bronzed,  with  furrowed  brow  and 
hollow  temples,  and  shai*p  high  cheek- 
bones ;  a  physiognomy  on  which  tho 
ravages  of  time,  and  climate,  and  suffer- 
ing were  plainly  legible.  The  figure 
was  draped  in  a  flowing  Asiatic  cos- 
tume. Defaced  and  injured  and 
grimed  with  dirt  though  the  portrait 
was,  yet,  when  Tchartkoff  had  wiped 
the  dust  from  the  countenance,  lie 
perceived  evident  traces  of  the  touch 
of  a  great  artist.  The  picture  seemed 
to  have  been  scarce!}'  finished,  but  the 
force  of  treatment  was  immense.  Ita 
most  extraordinary  pait  was  the  eyes; 
in  them  the  aitist  had  concentrated 
all  the  power  of  his  pencil.  There 
was  vitality  in  those  dark  and  lustrouA 
orbs ;  they  looked  out  of  the  portrait, 
and  in  some  measure  desti*oyed  ita 
harmony  by  their  strange  and  life- 
like expression.  When  Tdiartkoff 
took  the  picture  to  the  door,  he  fan- 
cied the  pupils  dilated.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  painting  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  idlers  without. 
Some  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise, 
others  fell  back  a  pace  as  if  in  terror. 
A  i)ale,  sickl^'-looking  woman  of  tho 
lower  classes,  who  suddenly  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  this  singular 
portrait,  screamed  with  alarm.  "It*d 
lookiug  at  me! "  she  cried,  and  hurried 
away,  casting  nervous  glances  over 
her  shoulder.  Tchartkuff  himself  ex- 
perienced— he  could  not  tell  why — a 
sort  of  disagreeble  sensation,  and  ho 
put  the  portrait  on  the  ground. 
*  *  D'ye  buy  ?  ''said  the  picture-dealer. 
"  How  much? "  replied  the  artist. 
"  At  a  word — three  tchctvtrtdksy  \ 
Tdiartkoff  sliook  his  head.  "  Too 
much.    I  will  give  yon  a  dpugriven- 
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noi,'*  he  added,  moviug  towards  the 
door. 

''-  A  dougri'vennoi  for  that  picture  ! 
You  are  pleased  to  joke,  sir.  The 
fniine  is  worth  twice  the  money.  Bid 
lue  something  more,  if  it  be  only 
another  giivennik.  Come  back,  sir," 
he  shouted,  running  after  the  painter, 
and  detaining  him  by  his  cloak-skirt  ; 
''  come  back,  sir.  You  arc  my  first 
customer  to-day,  and  I  will  take  your 
offer,  for  luck's  sake.  But  the  picture 
is  given  away." 

On  finding  his  offer  thus  unexpec- 
tedly accepted,  Tchartkoff  heartily 
repented  his  temerity  in  making  it. 
The  dougrivcnnoi  he  paid  the  dealer 
was  his  last  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
encumbered  with  a  lumbering  old  por- 
trait for  which  he  had  no  earthly  use. 
Cursing  his  own  imprudence,  he  took 
np  his  purchase,  and  trudged  away 
with  it.  Its  weight  and  size  caused  it 
to  slip  perpetually  from  under  his  arm, 
and  rendered  it  a  most  troublesome 
burthen.  At  last,  tired  to  death  and 
bathed  in  perspiration,  he  reached  the 
house,  in  the  fifteenth  line  of  the 
Vasilievskii  Ostrow,  in  which  he 
occupied  a  modest  lodging,  ascended 
the  uncleanly  staircase,  and  knocked 
impatiently  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment. It  was  opened  by  a  slatternly 
lad  in  a  blue  shirt — his  cook,  model, 
colour-grinder  and  floor-sweeper,  who 
had  to  thank  his  godfiithera  for  the 
harmonious  name  of  Nikfta,  and  who 
united  in  his  person  the  dirt  hicidcntal 
to  three  out  of  his  four  occupations. 
Tchartkoff  entered  his  ante-room, 
which  felt  very  chilly,  as  ai-tists'  ante- 
rooms usually  are,  and,  without  taking 
off  his  cloak,  walked  on  into  his  studio 
a  square  apartment,  tolerably  spa- 
cious, but  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  with 
windows  dimmed  by  the  fi'ost.  This 
room  was  littered  with  all  kinds  of 
artistical  rubbish :  fragments  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  casts  of  hands,  fttimes, 
stretched  canvasses,  sketches  begnn 
and  thrown  aside,  and  drapery  cast 
carelessly  over  the  chairs.  Com- 
pletely knocked  up,  Tchartkoff  let  his 
cloak  fall,  placed  his  now  purchase 
against  the  wall,  and  threw  himself  ou 
a  narrow  meagi'o  little  sofa,  whose 
leathern  cover,    torn   npon  one  side 


from  the  row  of  brass  naQs  that  had 
formerly  confined  it,  attbrded  Nikita 
a  convenient  receptacle  for  dish-cloths, 
old  clothes,  duly  linen,  and  any  other 
miscellaneous  matters  he  thought  fit 
to  cram  under.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
the  night  grew  each  moment  darker. 
Our  artist  ordered  Nikita  to  bring  a 
candle. 

''There  arc  no  candles,"  was 
Nikita's  reply. 

'*  How ! — no  caudles?  " 

"  There  were  none  yesterday,"  said 
Nikita. 

Tchartkoff  remembered  that  there 
had  been  none  the  night  before,  and 
that  his  credit  with  the  tallow-chand- 
ler was  not  such  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable a  supply  had  been  sent  in  that 
morning.  So  he  held  his  tongue, 
allowed  Nikita  to  take  off  his  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  cravat,  and  wrapped 
himself  up  as  warmly  as  he  could  in  a 
dressing  gown  with  tattered  elbows. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Nikita, 
"  the  landlord  has  been  here." 

"  For  money,  I  suppose,"  said  tho 
artist,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  lie  had  somebody  with  him.  A 
Kvartalnii,  I  think.*  He  said  some- 
thing about  the  rent  not  being  paid." 

*'  NVell,  what  can  they  do?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  the  imper- 
turbable Nikita  "  He  said  you  must 
leave  the  lodgings  or  pay.  Will  come 
again  to-morrow." 

"  Let  them  come,"  said  Tchartk6ff 
gloomily.  And  he  turned  himself 
upon  the  comfortless  sofa  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  desperation. 

Tchartkoff  was  a  young  artist  of 
considerable  promise,  and  whose  pen- 
cil was  at  times  remarked  for  its  ac- 
curacy, and  near  approach  to  tho 
trutlifulness  of  nature.  But  he  had 
faults  which  procured  him  frequent 
admonitions  from  the  professor  under 
whom  he  studied.  "  You  have  talent," 
ho  would  say  to  him ;  *'  it  will  be  a 
sin  to  ruin  it  by  carelessness  and  by 
pursuing  en-oneous  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples. You  are  too  impatient ;  too 
apt  to  be  fascinated  by  novelty,  and 
to  neglect  ndes  hallowed  by  time  and 
experience,  laws  immutable  as  those 
of  the  Medes.  Beware,  lest  you  be- 
come  a   mere   fashionable   painter. 
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Your  colours,  I  observe,  arc  not  un- 
frequently  selected  in  defiauce  of  gcjod 
tast« ;  your  drawing  is  often  feeble, 
sometimes  positively  incorrect ;  your 
outlines  want  [clearness.  You  run 
after  a  flashy  kind  of  chiaro-scuro,  the 
lighting  up  of  your  picture  is  meant 
only  to  strike  the  eye  at  the  first 
glance.  And  you  have  a  passion  for 
the  introduction  of  fineiy ;  a  taste  for 
dandified  costume.  All  this  is  danger- 
ous, and  may  lead  you  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  psunting  mere  fashionable 
pictures,  pretty  portraits  and  the 
like,  wluch  yield  money,  but  can 
never  give  fame.  Do  that,  and 
your  talent  is  lost  and  thi'own  away. 
Be  patient,  wait,  reflect,  chasten  your 
taste  by  study,  and  wean  yourself  from 
that  hankering  after  prettiness  and 
dandyism.  Leave  such  tricks  to  those 
who  cArc  but  for  gold,  and  propose 
yourself  a  higher  aim,  the  never- 
dying  laurels  of  a  Titian  or  an 
Angelo." 

I'hc  professor  meant  well,  and  was 
right  in  the  main.  Tchartkoff  was 
apt  to  indulge  in  the  flashy  and  the 
superficial.  But  he  had  sufficient 
strength  of  mind'  to  control  tliis  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  a  purer  taste 
was  gradually  but  perceptibly  deve- 
loping itself  in  him.  As  yet  he  could 
not  quite  appreciate  all  the  depth  of 
Raphael,  but  he  was  strongly  fasci- 
nated by  the  broad  and  rapid  touch 
of  Guido ;  he  would  stand  enchanted 
before  Titian's  portraits,  and  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  Flemish 
school.  Yet  the  darkened  and  sober 
tone  characterising  old  pictures  did 
not  quite  please  or  satisfy  him ;  nor  did 
he,  in  his  innermost  mind,  altogether 
agree  Avith  the  professor,  when  the 
latter  expatiated  to  him  on  that  mys- 
terious power  which  places  the  old 
masters  at  such  immeasurable  dis- 
tance above  the  modems.  In  some 
respects  he  almost  fancied  them  sur- 
passed by  the  nineteenth  century; 
that  the  imitation  of  nature  had  some- 
how become,  in  modem  times,  more 
vivid,  and  lively,  and  faithful:  in  a 
word,  his  mind  was  in  that  fluctuating 
unsettled  state  in  which  the  minds  of 
young  people  are  apt  to  be  when  they 
have  reached  a  particular  point  of 
proficiency  in  their  art,  and  feel  a 
proud  intemal  conviction  of  talent. 
Often  was  he  filled  with  rage  when  he 


saw  some  travelling  French  or  Ger- 
man painter,  by  the  mere  effect  of  trick 
and  habit,  by  readiness  of  pencil  and 
flashy  colouring,  catching  the  multi- 
tude, and  makmg  a  fortune.  These 
impressions  made  their  way  into  his 
mind,  not  in  moments  when  he  was 
buried,  body  and  soul,  in  his  work, 
and  forgot  food  and  drink  and  all 
outward  things;  but  when,  as  was 
often  the  case,  necessity  stared  him 
in  the  face,  and  he  found  himself  with- 
out the  means  of  buying  brushes  and 
colours,  or  even  bread,  whilst  tho 
greedy  and  implacable  landlord  came 
ten  times  a-day  to  dun  him  for  his 
rent.  Then  nSs  hunger-sharpened 
imagination  would  revert  to  the  diffe- 
rent lot  of  the  rich  and  fashionable 
painter ;  then  darted  through  his  brain 
the  thougiit  that  so  often  flits  through 
the  Hussian  head,  the  idea  of  sending 
his  art  and  all  to  the  devil,  and  going 
to  the  devil  himself. 

"  Yes,  wait !  wait  I "  he  exclaimed 
passionately ;  '^  but  patience  and  wait- 
ing must  have  an  end.  Wait,  indeed! 
and  where  am  I  to  seek  to-morrow's 
duiner?  Bon*owing  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and  if  I  sell'  my  pictures 
and  drawings,  they  will  give  me,  per- 
haps, a  dougrivennoiiov  the  whole  lot. 
They  are  useful  to  me;  not  one  of 
them  but  was  undertaken  with  an 
object, — from  each  1  have  learned 
something.  But  what  would  be  their 
value  to  any  body  else?  They  are 
studies, — exercises;  and  studies  and 
exercises  they  will  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  And,  besides,  who 
would  buy  them?  I  am  unknown  as 
an  artist,  and  who  wants  studies  from 
the  antique  and  sketches  from  the 
living  model,  or  my  unfinished  Love 
and  Psyche,  or  the  perspective  sketch 
of  my  room,  or  my  portrait  of  Nikfta, 
though  it  is  really  better  than  the 
portraits  painted  by  any  of  your 
fashionable  feUows?  And,  after  alL, 
what  do  I  gain  by  this  ?  Why  should 
I  work  myself  to  death,  and  keep 
plodding  like  a  schoolboy  over  his 
A,  B,  C,  when  I  might  be  as  famous 
as  any  of  them,  and  have  as  much 
money  in  my  pockets?"  As  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  the  artist  invo- 
luntarily shuddered  and  turned  pale. 
He  saw,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  peep- 
ing out  from  the  shadow  of  a  tall  can- 
vass that  stood  against  the  wall,  a  face 
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seemingly  torn  by  some  convulsive 
Agony.      Two  dreadful    eyes   glared 
upon  the  young  man,  with  a  strange 
inexplicable  expression;  the  lips  were 
curled  with  mingled  scorn  and  suffer- 
ing;  the  features  were  haggard  and 
distorted.     Startled,  almost  temtied, 
TchartkulF  was  on  tlie  point  of  calling 
Niki'ta,  who  by  this  time  sent  forth 
from  his  ante-room  a  Titanic  snore, 
■when  he  checked  himself  and  burst 
into  a  laugh.     The  object  of  alarm 
was  the  portrait  he  had  bought,  and 
which  he  had  completely  forgotten. 
The    bright    moonbeams,   streaming 
into  the  room,  partially  illuminated 
the  picture,  and  gave  it  a  strange  air 
of  reality.     By  the  clear  cold  light 
Tchartk('>tf  set   to  work  to  examine 
and  clean  liLs  purchase.    When  the 
coat  of  dust  and  tilth  that  incrusted  it 
"was  reniovcid,   he  hung  the  pictm'e 
npon  the  wall,  and,  retiring  to  look  at 
it,  was  more  than  ever  astounded  at 
its  extraordinary  character  and  power. 
The  countenance  seemed  lighted  up 
by  the  tierce  and  glittering  eyes,  which 
looked  out  of  the  picture  so  wonder- 
fully, and  assumed,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  such  strange    and  varied    and 
terrible  expression,   that  he  at  last 
involuntarily  turned  away  his  own, 
unable  to  support  the  gaze  of  the  old 
Asiatic.     Then  came  into  his  mind  a 
story  he  had  once  heard  from  his  pro- 
ferr.^or,  of   a   certain  portrait  of  the 
famous  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  which 
the  great  master  worked  for  many 
years,  still  counting  it  unfinished,  and 
wliich,     nevertheless,     according    to 
Vasari,   was    universally    considered 
the  most  perfect  and  finished  produc- 
tion of  art.     But  the  most  exquisitely 
linishcd  part  of  it  were  the  eyes,  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  contempor- 
aries ;   even  the  minute  and  almost 
invisible  vehis  were  exactly  rendered 
and    put    upon   the    canvass.      But 
here,    on   the    other   hand,    in    the 
l)ortrait  before  him,  there  was  some- 
thing   strange    and    horrid.      This 
was  not  art :  the  eyes  absolutely  de- 
stroyed the  harmony  of  the  portrait. 
They  were  living,  they  were  human 
eves  I  Tlievsoemed  to  have  been  cut  out 
of  a  living  man's  lace  and  stuck  in  the 
picture.     Instead  of  admiration,  the 
])ortrait  insjnred  a  painful  feeling  of 
o])j)ression ;  the  beholder  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  waking  nightmare,  weigh- 


ing upon  and  OYcrwhclming  him  like 
a  moral  and  mysterious  incubus. 

Shaking  off  this  feeling,  Tchartk6ff 
again  approached  the  portrait,  and 
forced  himself  to  gaze  steadily  upon 
its  eyes.    They  were  still  fixed  upon 
him.      He  changed  his  place;    the 
eyes    followed    him.     To    whatever 
part  of  the  room  he  removed,  he  met 
their  deep  malignant  glance.    They 
seemed  animated  with  the  unnatural 
sort  of  life  one  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  eyes  of  a  corpse,  newly  recalled 
to  existence  by  the  spell  of  some 
potent  sorcerer.  In  spite  of  his  bettor 
reason,  which  i-eproachcd  him  for  his 
weakness,  Tchartkott*  felt  an  inexpli- 
cable impression,  which  made  him  un- 
willing to  remain  alone  in  the  room. 
lie  retired  softly  from  the  portrait, 
turned  his  eyes  in  a  diflerent  direc- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  forget  its 
presence ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
his  eye,  as  though  of  its  own  accord, 
kept  glancing  sideways  at  it.    At  last 
ho  became  even  fearful  to  walk  about ; 
his  excited  imagination  made   him 
fancy  that  as  soon  as  he  moved  some- 
body was  "walking  behind  him, — at 
each  step  he  glanced  timidly  over  his 
shoulder.      Ue     was    naturally    no 
coward ;  but  his  nerves  and  imagina- 
tion were  pamfuUy  on  the  stretch, 
and  he  could  not  control  his  absurd 
and  involuntary  fears.    He  sat  down 
in  the  coraei- ;  somebody,  he  thought, 
peeped  stealthily  over  his  shoulder 
into  his  face.    Even  the  loud  snoring 
of  Nikita,  which  resounded  from  the 
ante-room,  could  not  dispel  Iiis  uneasi- 
ness and  chase  away  the  unreal  visions 
haunting  him.    At  last  he  rose  from 
Ins  seat,  timidly,  without  lifting  his 
eyes,  went  behind  the  screen  and  lay 
down   on   his   bed.      Through    the 
crcYices  in   the   screen   he  saw  his 
room   brightly    illuminated   by   the 
moon,  and  he   beh^d   the  portrait 
hanging  on  the  wall.    The  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  even  more  horribly 
and    meaningly    than    before,    and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  look  at 
any  thing  but  him.    Making  a  strong 
effort,  he  got  out  of  bed,  took  a  sheet 
and  hung  it  over  the  portrait.    This 
done,  he  again  lay  down,  feeling  more 
tranquil,  and  began  to  muse  upon  his 
melancholy  lot, — upon  the  thorns  and 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
friendless  and  aspiring  artist.    At  in- 
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tervals  he  involuntarily  glanced 
through  the  crevices  of  the  screen  at 
the  shrouded  portrait.  The  bright 
moonlight  increased  the  Avhiteness  of 
the  sheet,  and  he  at  last  fancied  that 
he  saw  the  horrible  eyes  shining 
through  the  linen.  He  strained  his 
sight  to  convince  himself  he  was 
mistaken.  The  contrary  eifect  was 
produced.  The  old  man's  face  became 
more  and  more  distinct ; — there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt :  the  sheet 
had  disappeared, — the  grim  portrait 
Wiis  completely  uncovered,  and  the 
infernal  eyes  stared  straight  at  him, 
peering  into  his  very  soul.  An  icy 
chill  came  over  his  heart.  He  looked 
again; — the  old  man  had  moved, 
and  stood  with  both  hands  leaning 
on  the  frame.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
rose  upon  his  arms,  put  forth  both 
legs  and  leaped  out  of  the  frame, 
which  was  now  seen  empty  through 
the  crevice  in  the  screen.  A  heavy 
footstep  was  heard  in  the  room. 
The  poor  artist's  heart  beat  hard  and 
fast.  Swallo>ving  his  breath  for  very 
fear,  he  awaited  the  sight  of  the  old 
man,  who  evidently  approached  his 
bed.  And  in  another  moment  there 
ho  was,  peeping  round  the  screen,  with 
the  same  bronze- like  countenance  and 
fixed  glittering  eyes.  Tchartkoff  made 
a  violent  effort  to  cry  out,  but  his 
voice  was  gone.  He  strove  to  stir 
his  limbs, — they  i-efuscd  to  obey  him. 
With  open  mouth  and  arrested  breath 
he  gazed  upon  the  apparition.  It  was 
that  of  a  tall  man  in  a  wide  Asiatic 
robe.  The  painter  watched  its  move- 
ments. Presently  it  sat  down  almost 
at  his  very  feet,  and  drew  something 
fi-om  between  the  folds  of  its  flowing 
dress.  This  was  a  bag.  The  old 
man  untied  it,  and,  seizing  it  by  the 
two  ends,  shook  it :  with  a  dull  heavy 
sound  there  fell  on  the  floor  a  number 
of  heavy  packets,  of  a  long  cylindrical 
shape.  Tiieir  envelope  was  of  dark 
blue  paper,  and  on  each  was  inscribed, 
1000  DUCATS.  Extending  his  long 
lean  hands  from  his  wide  sleeves,  the 
old  man  began  unrolling  the  packets. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  gold.  Great  as 
Tchartkoff 's  terror  was,  he  could  not 
help  staring  covetously  at  the  coin,  and 
looked  on  with  profound  attention  as  it 
streamed  rapidly  through  the  spectre's 
bony  hands,  glittering  and  clinking 
with  a  dull  tliln  metallic  sound,  and 
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was  then  rolled  up  anew.  Suddenly 
he  remarked  one  packet  which  had 
rolled  a  little  farther  than  the  rest, 
and  stopped  at  the  leg  of  the  bedstead, 
near  the  head.  By  a  rapid  and  fur- 
tive motion  he  seized  this  packet, 
gazing  the  while  at  the  old  man  to 
see  whether  he  remarked  it.  But 
he  was  too  busy.  He  collected  the 
remaining  packets,  replaced  them 
in  the  bag,  and,  without  looking  at 
the  artist,  retired  behind  the  screen. 
Tchartk6ft''s  heart  beat  vehemently 
when  he  heard  his  departing  footsteps 
echoing  through  the  room.  Congra- 
tulating himself  on  impunity,  he  joy- 
fully grasped  the  packet,  and  had 
almost  ceased  to  tremble  for  its  safety, 
when  suddenly  the  footsteps  again 
approached  the  screen;  the  old  man 
had  evidently  discovered  that  one  of 
his  packets  was  wanting.  Nearer  he 
came,  and  nearer,  until  once  more  his 
grim  visage  was  seen  peeping  round 
the  screen.  In  an  agony  of  terror  the 
young  man  dropped  the  rouleau,  made 
a  desperate  eflbrt  to  stir  his  limbs, 
uttered  a  great  cry  —  and  awoke.  A 
cold  sweet  streamed  fi'om  every  pore; 
his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  it 
seemed  about  to  burst ;  his  breast  felt 
as  tight  as  if  the  last  breath  Avere  in 
the  act  of  leaving  it.  Was  it  a  dream? 
he  said)  pressing  his  head  between 
both  hands ;  the  vividness  of  the  appa- 
rition made  him  doubt  it.  Now,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  unquestionably 
awake,  yet  he  thought  he  saw  the  old 
man  moving  as  he  settled  himself  in 
his  frame,  his  hand  sinking  by  his  side, 
and  the  border  of  his  wide  robe  wav- 
ing. His  own  hand  retained  the 
sensation  of  having,  but  a  moment 
before,  held  a  weighty  substance.  The 
moon  still  shone  into  the  room,  bring- 
ing out  from  its  dark  comers  here  a 
canvass,  there  a  lay  figure,  there 
again  the  drapery  thrown  over  a 
chair,  or  a  plaster  cast  on  its  bracket 
on  the  wall.  Tchai*tk6ff  now  per- 
ceived that  ho  was  not  in  bed,  but 
on  his  feet,  opposite  the  portrait. 
How  he  got  there — was  a  thing  ho 
could  in  no  way  comprehend.  What 
astounded  him  still  more  was  the  fact 
that  the  portrait  was  completely 
uncovered.  No  vestige  of  a  sheet  was 
there,  but  the  living  eyes  staring  flx- 
edly  at  him.  A  cold  sweat  stood  upon 
his  brow;  lie  would  fiun  have  fled, 


-'DMiMsJtetwiinTtwtoa  h>di*enimd. 
And  Iben  bo  e&w  (of  a  certainty  tliis 
was  00  di-eam)  Hie  old  man's  fea- 
tores  move,  and  liU  lips  protrudod 
u  if  nboui  to  utter  woras.  With  a 
shrill  cry  nf  hon'or,  nnil  a  ilc3iuur4iig 
pfFori,  Tclmrlk<iff  tore  himsulf  from 
the  spot — and  airoki!.  It  was  etill  a 
dream.  lILi  heart  beat  as  ttion^i  it 
wonid  barstbU  bosom,  Iml  there  was 
no  catuMS  for  viich  agitation.  He  was 
ill  bed,  in  the  same  attitude  as  whou 
he  fell  (wlceji.  Before  hira  was  the 
8Ci»en ;  tho  chamber  vraa  filled  with 
the  watery  mooDboaras.  Throngh 
tho  crack  in  the  Mrecn,  tlie  portrait 
waa  vkible,  citwrud  with  the  sheet  ho 
had  himself  luid  over  it.  Although 
thus  ctmviiic«d  of  the  gmmidlcewem 
of  his  Hhini).  tho  palpitation  of  hU 
heart  increased  in  violence,  nutil  il 
becaiDa  painful  and  alarming;  the 
opprweion  on  bia  breast  grow  moro 
VM  won  sovei'o.  He  conhl  not 
dotnch  his  eyes  from  the  shoi'i,  and 
presently  ho  distinctly  saw  it  movr, 
at  first  gently,  then  quickly  and  vio* 
leutly,  OS  thongh  hands  were  strug- 
gling and  groping  behind  it,  pulling 
utd  tearing,  and  striviog,  bnt  in  vajn, 
to  throw  it  aside.  There  was  some- 
thing mysteriously  awful  in  tliid 
strugglo  of  an  inviflible  power  against 
ao  ffimgy  an  obstacle,  which  it  yet 
waa  nnabie  to  overcome.  Tchartbuff 
felt  hia  very  sonl  chilled  with  fear. 
"GreatGmllwhntis  thia?"  heoriod, 
crossing  hiniBelfiu  an  agony  of  terror. 
And  once  more  he  awoke.  For  the 
third  time  he  had  dreamnl  a  dream  1 
He  sprang  from  his  bud  in  nttcr  be* 
witdennent,  his  brain  whirling  and 
burning,  and  at  firat  could  not  make 
up  hU  mind  whether  ho  had  been 
favonrod  by  a  visit  trom  the 
thmoimi,  *  or  by  that  of  a  real  appari- 
tion. 

Approaching  the  window,  ho 
opened  the  JiSrtoK^a.^  A  sharp 
frosty  breexe  brought  refreshment  to 
hia  heated  frame.  The  moon's  radi- 
ance still  lay  broadly  on  the  roofs  and 
white  walls  of  the  houses,  and  small 
flu  atin  g  clonds  cb  ased  each  other  across 


lingering  dnSjki,  prowling  in  searcb 
of  a  iM^laled  fare.  For  some  timV 
our  young  painter  remained  with  hb' 
head  oot  of  the  furtotchkn,  and  It  was 
not  until  signs  of  approaching  dawn 
were  visible  in  the  heavens  that  li« 
doswl  the  pane,  thi'cw  himself  upon 
his  bed,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
drenmh>3s  slumber. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  awokfr 
with  a  violent  headache.  The  rocoi' 
felt  close ;  a  disagreeable  dampnoss- 
sntnratcd  the  air,  and  made  its  way- 
through  the  crevices  of  the  windows. 
Low-spirited,  uncomfortable,  aiidf< 
ohccrleas  as  a  dreiicbcil  cock,  he  saC 
down  ou  his  dilapidated  sofit,  aa(t 
hegau  to  recall  his  dream  dt  th«< 
previous  night.  80  vivid  was  thv 
impression  it  bad  made,  that  hv 
could  hardly  persnnde  himself  it  had; 
boon  a  mere  dream.  Kemoviug  th*. 
sheet,  he  mlnntely  examined  the  potw< 
trait  by  tho  light  of  day.  He  wW" 
slill  struck  with  the  extraoi'diaarf 
power  and  oxpressiou  of  the  eyes,  but' 
he  found  io  them  nothing  peculiail^' 
teniae.  Still  an  nnpleasant  impres- 
sion remained  upon  his  mind.  H* 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  eon-- 
viction  tliat  n  fraomeut  of  horribld 
reality  liad  miugled  with  his  dream. 
In  dcHanee  of  reason,  he  imagined' 
something  peculiarly  significant  in  th« 
expression  of  tho  old  man's  faco;  V 
something  of  the  cautions  stealthyt' 
look  it  had  worn  when  he  cmnt  rotmd' 
tlie  screen,  and  ooniited  his  golduodor: 
the  very  nose  of  the  needy  palntoT^ 
And  Tcbartkdir  still  felt  the  print  of^ 
t4ie  rouleau  upon  his  palm,  as  thongV' 
it  had  bat  that  instant  left  his  griup^ 
Had  be  held  it  but  a  little  tjghtertv 
ho  thought,  it  must  have  remained  ilC 
his  hand  e\'en  after  his  awakening. 

"  Heavens  1"  he  exclaimed,  bear"* 
tng  a  sorrowful  sigh,  "  had  I  bat  thft- 
moiety  of  that  wi>alth ! "  And  agios' 
in  his  mind's  eye  ho  saw  the  routeauK. 
streaming  teom  tlie  sack.  Again  hfr 
road  the  attractive  inscri|>tion, — lOOff 


*  Tlie  Rnssisn  house-spirit.    This  "  lubber  fiend  "  is  frcquMilly  tlia  iwpnlar  di 
of  lLt<  aightmare. 

f  The  "  waa-ist-du,"  a  eiugle  pana  of  glaei  fixol  in  a  frnmB,  to  ailniit  of  ita^ 

g  opened,  veiy  neeesjary  ia  a  climate  wh«te  ilunlila  c 

' • itoflhejenr. 
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ducats;  again  they  were  anrolled, 
he  heard  the  chink  of  metal,  saw  it 
shine,  burned  to  chit<^h  it.  But  once 
more  the  bhie  paper  was  rolled 
around  it ;  and  there  he  sat,  motion- 
less and  entranced,  straining  his  eyes 
upon  vacancy,  powerless  to  divert 
their  gaze  from  the  imaginary  trea- 
sure— like  a  child  gazing  with  water- 
ing mouth  at  a  dish  of  unattainable 
sweetmeats. 

A  knock  at  the  door  at  last  roused 
him  from  his  reverie.  It  was 
promptl}'  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
his  landlord,  accompanied  by  the 
Nadzirdtd^  or  police-inspector  of  the 
quarter — a  gentleman  whose  appear- 
ance is,  if  possible,  more  disagreeable 
to  the  poor  than  the  face  of  a  peti- 
tioner is  to  the  rich.  The  landlord 
of  the  small  house  in  which  Tchart- 
k6ff  lodged,  was  no  bad  type  of  the 
class  of  house-owners  in  such  quarters 
as  the  fifteenth  lino  of  the  Vasil- 
ievskii  Ostrov.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  army,  wliere  he 
was  noted  as  a  noisy  quarrelsome 
fellow  ;  transferred  thence  to  the  civil 
service,  he  proved  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  the  art  of  petty  tjTanny,  a 
bustling  coxcomb  and  a  blockhead. 
Age  had  done  little  to  improve  his 
character.  He  had  been  some  time  a 
widower,  had  long  retired  from  the 
service,  was  less  given  to  quarrels  and 
coxcombry,  but  more  trivial  and 
teasing.  His  chief  happiness  con- 
sisted in  drinking  tea,  propagating 
scandal,  and  in  sauntering  about  his 
apartment  with  hands  l)ehind  his 
back.  These  intellectual  occupations 
were  varied  by  an  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  the  roof  of  his  house,  by  fer- 
reting his  dvonrik^  or  porter,  fifty 
times  a- day  out  of  the  kennel  in 
which  lie  often er  slept  than  watched, 
and  by  a  monthly  attack  upon  his 
lodgers  for  tiieir  rent. 

''  Do  me  the  favour  to  see  about  it 
yourself,  Variikh  Kusmitch,"  said  the 
landlord,  to  the  Kvartahiii :  "he  won't 
pay  his  rent — he  won't  pay,  sir." 

'^How  can  I.  without  money? 
Give  mo  time,  and  I  will  pay." 

'•  Time,  my  good  sir  I  impossible ! 
I  can't  hoar  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the 
landlord  in  a  rage,  flourishing  the 
key  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  that  Colonel  Poto- 
gonkin  lodges  in  my  house — a  colonel. 
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sir,  and  has  lived  here  these  seven 
years ;  and  Anna  Fetr6vna  Bnchmhs* 
tcroff — a  lady  of  fortune,  sir,  who  rents 
a  coach-house,  and  a  two-stall  stable, 
sir,  and  keeps  three  out -door  servants  i 
these  are  the  sort  of  lodgers  I 
have.  My  house,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
is  not  one  of  those  establishments 
where  people  live  who  don't  pay  their 
rent.  So  I  will  thank  you  to  pay 
yours  directly,  and  be  off  bag  and 
baggage." 

"  You  had  better  pay,"  said  tho 
Kvartklnii  Nadziratel,  with  a  slight 
but  significant  shake  of  the  head, 
sticking  his  forefinger  through  a  but- 
ton-hole of  his  uniform. 

"It's  very  easy  to  say  pay,  but 
where  is  the  money?  I  have  not  a 
sous." 

"In  that  case,  yon  can  satisfy 
Ivan  Ivanovit<;h  with  goods,  ^\'lth  the 
produce  of  your  profession,"  said  the 
Kvartalnii ;  "he  ^\l\\  probably  agree  to 
take  pictures." 

"  Not  I,  indeed !  no  pictures  ibrme! 
It  would  be  all  Ycry  well  to  take  pic- 
tures with  respectable  subjects,  sndi 
as  a  gentleman  could  hang  on  his 
wall;  a  general  with  a  star,  or  the 
likeness  of  Prince  Kutuzoff;  but, 
here  I  see  nothing  but  paintings  of 
mujiks  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  servants, 
and  such  like  cattle — a  mere  waste  of 
time  and  colours.  He  has  taken  the 
likeness  of  that  blackguard  of  his, 
whose  bones  I  shall  assuredly  break, 
for  the  thief  has  pulled  the  nails  out 
of  all  my  locks  and  window-hasps — a 
scoundrel  I  Just  look ;  there's  a 
subject  for  you !  a  picture  of  the 
room !  It  would  have  been  all 
very  well  if  he  had  drawn  it  clean, 
neat,  and  orderiy ;  but  there  he  has  got 
it  full  of  filth  and  rubbish,  just  as 
it  is.  Only  see  how  he  has  bedevilled 
and  dirtied  my  room;  pretty  work, 
indeed,  when  t  have  had  colonels  for 
lodgers  seven  years  together,  and  Anna 
Petrovna  Buchm\steroff !  Truly  there 
are  no  worse  lodgers  than  artists ;  they 
turn  a  drawing-room  into  a  pigstye." 

To  all  this,  and  much  more,"  the 
poor  painter  was  forced  to  listen 
patiently.  Meanwhile  the  Kvartalnii 
Nadziratel  amused  himself  by  looking 
at  the  pictiu*es  and  sketches,  occa- 
sionally uttering  a  comment  or 
question. 
"Not  bad!"  said  he,  pausing  be- 


leniiing  of 


TtalEyl  But  what's  tli«  ineniiine 
that  black,  tbeiv,  nndor  bor  nose? 
it  snuff,  or  wbol?" 

"  That's  tlic  Bliadow,"  replied 
Tcluutkdif  suriily,  nitbout  tiiiiiiug 
towards  him. 

"  Yira  woolii  hare  done  bettor  to 
liave  put  it  somewhere  else.  It  ie 
too  remurkAblo  jnet  under  the  nose," 
said  tlie  mtictU  Argus.  "  But,  whwe 
portrait  is  this?"  L-untinucd  ho,  ap- 
proaduQ);  the  {lictor^  tliat  had  o<!ca- 
Bioned  XchartkolT  so  restle&s  a  oiubt. 
"What  an  ncly  old  heathen  I  And 
wbM  cjwl  Thpy  might  belong  to 
Belccbnb  himself.  I  must  hare  a  look 
St  this." 

And  without  asking  permission,  or 
tJiiUking  it  necessary  to  nee  much 
ceremuuj  with  a  poor  duy'il  of  a 
paintor  who  conld  not  pay  his  rent, 
the  agent  of  tbe  biw  lined  the  por- 
tnut  front  the  nails  on  which  it 
hung,  to  can?  it  to  the  window, 
and  examine  it  at  bi^  leiaore.  But 
hie  hands  were  stiff  and  clumsy,  and 
he  bad  mitcalcnlated  the  weight  of 
the  ptctnro.  It  slipped  through  bis 
flngcra,  Mid  fell  to  the  gronnd  with  a 
faetVy  thnm^  and  slight  crashing 
Biriw,  niKiAting  some  lumber  that 
aCood  against  the  wall,  and  raising  a 
clond  of  dust,  whieb  caused  the  man 
of  manacles  te  step  back  and  rub  Uis 
eyes.  With  a  mnttpted  cntse  on  the 
meddlesome  official,  Tchartkiiff  sprang 
forward  to  raise  the  picture.  Aa  he 
(£d  so.  a  funall  boiu^,  fonnlnir  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  frame,  nnd  whieh  had 
l)een  ci'ncked  by  tiio  fall,  gave  way 
ultogetlter  nudiH'  the  pressore  of  h^ 
hana,  and  part  of  it  full  out.  The 
fVaemcat  was  followed  by  a  ronlean 
of  dark  blue  paper,  which  emitted  a 
dull  chink  SB  it  su-nek  the  ground. 
Tchartkfiff's  eye  gbneed  upon  an  in- 
scription; itwae— IDOOnni-ATs.  To 
snatch  up  the  packet,  and  thmst 
it  into  hia  pookct,  was  tiie  wm-k  of  an 
ingtnnt. 

"  Knrelr,  I  heard  the  eoond  of 
ooin,"  said  the  KvartUnti,  who,  ow- 
ing to  tlie  dust,  and  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  painter's  movement,  had  not 
caught  sight  of  the  rouleau. 

"And  what  bnahie»s  of  yonra  is 
U,  to   know  what  I   bare  in   ray 

k  iny  bufiine^a  lo  tell  yon,  that 


Tssnort  fiY  tke  kwUord  Uik^. 

It's  my  business  to  tell  yon,  that] 
know  yen  have  money,  and  yet  yi 
won't  pay; — that's  my  bus' 
line  fellow  1 " 

"  Well,  I  will  pay  him  to-day." 

"  Aud,  why  ilid  you  not  pay  at 
once,  without  gi<ring  trouble  to  Uib   ' 
landlord,  and  ^tiirhing  the  police  t& 

"  Becaune  I  didn't  iutond  to  tong 
this  money.  But  I  wUI  pay  him  tl_ 
eveniug,  and  leave  his  loilgings  i 
once.  I  will  live  no  longer  L  ' 
paltry  garret." 

"  He  will  pay  you,  Ivan  Ifkt 
oviteh,"saidtbcl^vHlidnil  totbclas' 
lord.  "If  you  neglect  to  do  so  by  tl 
ovening,  why  thou  you  t 
me,  Mr  Pointei-,  if  wo 
means."  And  resuming  bis  coek< 
hat,  he  departed,  followed  by  l' 
landlord,  who  hung  his  head,  i 
looked  ciccedingiy  smaU, 

"  The  devil  go  with  them  I ''  , 
Tchartkoff,  as  he  beard  the  o 
.do<n'  shut.  Ue  looked  into  the  a; 
room,  sent  Nikfta  ont,  In  order  to  6 
quite  aloue,  lucked  hima<^  in,  ai ' 
with  a  rioh^nt  palpitation  of  the  hca 
opened  liis  packet,  it  contained  « 
actly  a  thousand  ducats,  almost  i.^ 
of  tbem  quite  new,  and  siiarkling  life 
tlio  sun.  Its  appoarawe  was  j 
eisely  tlie  same  as  lliose  he  liad  a 
in  bis  dream.  Almoat  Ihiutic  v 
delight,  he  sat  with  Ibe  pile  of  g 
before  lum,  asking  liimtelf  w1ietb<_ 
he  did  not  st.iil  dream.  I^mg  did  It 
handle  nnd  tell  the  gold  before  t 
uould  Ixdiere  that  it  was  real,  I  ~ 
Unit  he  himself  was  awake  and  ii 
rigbl  tiiiml. 
H,-  ri.       .     ■.    ■         : 


nntKii. 

tm'bed „..ititill 

Compbccjn:>,  i,itlicr  Lbmi  avOTSioi 
thitt  the  painter  now  contemplatoj 
Oie  peculiar  features  aud  reinarkn"" 
eyes  oflbo  old  Asiatic. 

"  Whoever  yon  are,  inv  old  \mv3 
said  Teiiartkotr  to  blmscli;  "  I'll  pd 
you  ondor  glass,  and  give  yon  , 
spleiiilid  frame  for  thh<." 

At  this  mometit  his  band  lkspp6ne| 
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to  toncli  the  heap  of  gold,  and  the  con- 
tact made  his  heart  beat  as  violently 
as  ever.  "  What  shall  I  do  with  it  V" 
he  thought,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
money.  "  Now  I  am  at  my  ease  for 
three  years  at  least,  I  can  shut  my- 
self in  my  studio,  and  work.  I  can 
buy  colours,  pay  for  a  comfortable 
lodging  and  good  food,  I  have 
enough  for  every  thing ;  nobody  can 
tease  or  badger  me  now.  I'll  get  a 
first-rate  lay-figure,  order  a  plas- 
ter torso,  model  feet,  buy  a  Venus, 
have  engravings  of  all  the  great 
mastei's.  And  if  I  work  steadily  for 
three  years,  quietly,  without  huriy, 
without  being  obliged  to  sell  my  pic- 
tures for  my  daily  bread,  I  shall 
astonish  the  world  and  achieve  fame." 

Such  was  the  artist's  soliloquy, 
prompted  by  conscious  talent  and 
honourable  ambition.  A  far  ditferent 
counsel  was  given  by  his  twenty-two 
summers  and  heat  of  youth.  He  now 
had  at  his  command  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  gazed  at  from  afar  with  en- 
vying eyes.  IIow  his  heart  bounded 
and  swelled  within  him,  as  he  thought 
of  the  luxuries  he  could  now  com- 
mand! how  he  longed  to  exchange 
i-ags  for  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fare  sumptuously  after  his  long  fast, 
to  dwell  in  a  splendid  lodging,  to  visit 
the  theatre,  the  cafe,  the  ball ! 

Seizing  his  money,  the  young  man 
was  in  the  street  in  a  moment.  His 
first  visit  was  to  a  tailor's  shop,  where 
he  dressed  himself  from  top  to  toe, 
and  walked  down  the  street  looking 
at  himself  in  every  window.  Ho 
bought  a  huge  quantity  of  trinkets 
and  perfumes,  an  opera-glass,  and  a 
mountain  of  brilliant  cravats;  took, 
without  a  word  of  bargaining,  the  first 
lod^ng  that  he  saw,  a  magnificent 
set  of  rooms  in  the  Nevskii  perspec- 
tive, with  immense  mirrore,  and  each 
window  glazed  with  a  single  pane ; 
had  his  hair  curled  at  a  coiftcur's, 
hired  a  carringe,  and  drove  twice, 
without  the  slightest  object,  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  crammed 
himself  with  bon-bons  at  a  confec- 
tioner's, and  went  to  a  French  re- 
stnnrant^  about  which  he  had  hitherto 
heard  only  vague  and  uncertain  ru- 
mours, such  as  one  hears  of  the 
Chinese  .empire.  There  he  dined, 
asouming  the  while  a  haughty  and 


[Oct. 

supercilious  air,  and  incessantly  ar- 
ranging his  well-curled  locks.  There, 
too,  he  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne ; 
a  liquid  he  had  hitherto  knoi;v7i  onlj 
by  reputation.  His  head  foil  of 
wine,  he  went  out  into  the  street, 
gay,  bold,  ready  for  any  thing — able 
to  face  the  devil,  as  the  Rnssians  say. 
On  the  bridge  he  met  his  former  pro- 
fessor, and  pushed  coolly  past  him,  as 
if  he  did  not  obscr^'e  him,  leaving  the 
poor  man  motionless  >vith  astonish- 
ment, a  mark  o^interrogatlon  visibly 
printed  in  his  countenance.  All  that 
he  possessed  in  the  world,  easels, 
canvasses,  pictures,  Tchartk6ff  trans- 
ported that  very  evening  to  his  new 
and  splendid  lodgings.  He  arranged 
his  best  pictures  in  the  most  visible 
situations,  cast  those  ho  thought  less 
of  into  corners^  and  perambulated  Ids 
splendid  rooms,  looking  at  himself 
each  minute  in  tlic  mirrors.  Then 
there  arose  in  his  mind  a  restless  de- 
sire to  take  fame  by  storm,  instantly, 
without  delay,  and  to  compel,  by 
whatever  means,  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  Already  the  cry  rang  in 
his  ears,  "Tchartkoff,  Tchartk6if! 
haven't  yon  seen  Tchartk6ff*s  pic- 
ture ?  AVhat  a  rapid  pencil  Tchart- 
koif  has!  Tchartdfif  has  immense 
talent! "  Musing,  and  castle-building, 
he  paced  his  apartment  till  a  lato 
hour  of  the  night,  and  when  in  bed, 
could  not  sleep  for  ruminating  his 
ambitious  projects. 

The  next  morning  ho  took  a  dozen 
ducats,  and  drove  to  the  editor  of  a 
fashionable  newspaper.  The  intro- 
duction was  cflicacious.  The  jonm- 
alist  praised  his  genius,  professed  the 
most  ardent  desire  to  serve  him, 
loaded  him  with  compliments,  shook 
him  fer\'ently  by  both  hands,  and  ac- 
companied him  obsequiouslpr  to  the 
door,  making  minute  inqniries  as  to 
his  name,  his  style  of  painting,  his 
place  of  residence. 

The  very  next  day  there  appeared  in 
the  newspaper,  immediately  after  an 
advertisement  of  newly  discovered 
candles,  warranted  to  bum  without 
wicks,  an  aiticle  headed, 

EXTRAORDINARY  TALENT  OP  TCIIARTKOPF. 

"We  hasten  to  congratulate  the 
inhabitants  of  this  polite  metropolis 
on  what  may  be  styled  a  discovery  of 
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tlie  most  splendid  and  useful  nature.     Andi"(5i    Pctrovitch,    also     gratified 
Wo  refer  to  the  sudden  appearance  of    him  not  a  little.    To  be  mentioned 


an  artist  of  consummate  skill,  pos- 
sessing all  the  qualifications  that  can 
render  a  painter  worthy  to  transfer  to 
the  mapjic  canvass  the  fiices  of  the 
many  beautiful  women  and  hand- 
some men  who  adorn  the  cultivated 
circles  of  St  Petersl)urg.  Ladies  may 
now  confidently  rely  on  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  without  diminu- 
tion of  their  graces,  with  all  their 
delicate  loveliness,  enchanting  sym- 
metry t>f  form,  and  e>cquisite  expres- 
sion ,uf  feature — gi*aces  ephemeral, 
alas  I  as  the  existence  of  the  butteiHv 
that  hovers  over  the  vernal  flowei*s. 


m  this  delightfully  fiimiliar  way  in 
print,  wjis  to  him  an  honmir  as  grati- 
fying as  it  was  new.  lie  could  not 
remain  (piict  a  moment.  Xow  he  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  then  threw  himself 
picturesquely  on  a  sofa,  rehearsing  the 
way  he  would  receive  his  sitters ;  theu 
he  went  to  his  easel,  and  gave  a  bold 
dashing  stroke  of  the  brush,  studying 
at  the  same  time  a  graceful  mode  of 
wielding  it.  Thus  he  got  through  the 
day. 

The  next  moniing,  soon  after 
lu'cakfast,  his  bell  rang.  He  humed 
to  the  door ;  a  lady  entered,  preceded 


J*arents,  ere  they  leave  this  vale  of    by  a  footman  in  a  furred  livery  cloak, 


tears,  may  be(pieath  to  their  sorrow- 
iiip:  cliildren  their  exact  resemblance. 
The  warrior,  the  statesman,  the  poet, 
:ill  classes  of  m<Mi,  in  short,  will  pur- 
sue their  career  with  fresh  zeal  and 
ardour,  now  that  the  brilliant  pencil 
of  a  Teliartk()tr enables  them  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  their  visible  features, 
as  well  as  their  imperishable  renown. 
Let  all  hasten,  then,  abandoning  pro- 
menade and  party,  opera,  ball,  and 
theatre,  to  the  splendid  and  luxurious 
studio  of  our  artist,  (Xevskii  Perspec- 
tive, Xu. — ).  It  is  hung  with  por- 
traits, the  produc(?  of  his  pencil,  wor- 
tliv  a  Vandyke  or  a  Titian.  The 
liappy  CDunoisseur  knows  not  what  to 
admire  most  in  these  exquisite  works, 
their  exact  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal, nr  the  extraordinary  brilliancy 
jMid  IVcshuess  of  their  handling.  They 
mu-t  l)e  seen  to  be  even  imperfectly 
a|»i>rerlate(l ;  the  artist  has  truly 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  genius. 
Sue«('.--  to  you,  Andrei  Pctrovitch  I 
(the  journalist  was  evidently  fond  of 
tlielamiliarstyle).  Made  nova  virtute^ 
and  immortalise  yourself  and  us. 
(ilory.  fortune,  crowds  of  sitters, 
in  spite  of  the  feeble  and  envious 
elV.:rls  of  certain  contemporary  prints, 
V.  ill  be  your  s^jeedy  and  unfailing  re- 
ward I  '■ 

His  face,  beaming  with  contentment, 
our  arti.:>l  perused  this  j>ufi'.  He  saw 
Iiis  name  iu  print, — a  tlung  which  was 
tn  him  a  complete  novelty;  and  he 
cuuld  not  Iiel])  reading  the  lines  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  He  wfis  parti- 
cularly tickled  with  the  comparison 
of  liis  v/orks  to  Vandyke  and  Titian. 
The   u^e    of    his    baptismal    name, 
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and  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  her  daughter. 

'*' Monsieur  Tchartkott;  I  believe?" 
said  the  lady.    The  painter  bowed. 

'*I  have  seen  your  name  in  the 
pai>ers ;  your  portraits,  they  say,  ai*e 
incomparable."  With  these  words 
the  lady  put  her  glass  to  her  eye,  aud 
glanced  round  the  walls,  which  were 
bare.  "  But  where  are  all  your  ix)r- 
traits?" 

"They  are  not  arrived,"  said  the 
artist,  a  little  confused ;  "  I  have  just 
removed  into  these  rooms,  the  pic- 
tures are  still  on  the  road — they  will 
soon  be  here." 

''You  have  been  in  Italy?"  said 
the  lady,  turning  her  eye-glass  on  the 
])ainter  in  the  absence  of  the  paint- 
ings. 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  there  exactly 
— I  intend  to  go — I  have  been  com- 
j)elled  to  put  it  off;  but  pray  do  mo 
the  honour  to  sit  down ;  yoji  must  bo 
tired." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  been 
sitting — in  my  carriage.  Ah,  at  last, 
I  see  some  of  your  works!"  said  the 
lady,  running  up  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  levelling  her  glass  at 
some  canvasses  placed  on  the  floor, 
studies,  sketches,  interiors,  and 
l)Ortrait^.  "  Ceat  channant !  Lise, 
Use!  venez  ici:  there's  an  interior  in 
the  manner  of  Teniers,  see :  all  is  iu 
disorder,  higgledy-piggledy,  a  table 
with  a  bust  upon  it,  a  hand,  a  palette ; 
and  the  dust,  look  how  well  the  dust 
is  painted!  c'est  charmant!  And 
thei*c  is  another  canvass,  a  woman 
washing  her  face — quelle  jolie  figure ! 
Oh,  and  there's  a  mujtk!    Lise,  Lise  1 
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a  mujik  in  a  Russian  shirt !  look,  do 
look — a  mujik !  So  yon  don't  paint 
portraits  only?" 

"  These  arc  mere  trifles — done  for 
amusement,  in  an  idle  moment — mere 
studies *' 

*'  But  do  tell  me  your  opinion  of 
the  portrait-painters  of  the  present 
day?  Isn't  it  true,  that  we  have 
none  at  present  like  Titian  V  There's 
not  that  force  of  coloming,  not  that 

really,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  I 

cannot  express  what  I  mean  in  llus- 
sian."  The  lady  was  passionately  fond 
of  painting,  and  had  run,  eye-glass  in 
hand,  over  all  the  galleries  in  Italy. 
"  Only,  I  must  say,  that  Monsieur 
Dauberelli — ah,  how  he  paints  I  What 
an  extraordinary  touch !  I  find  more 
expression  in  his  faces  than  even  in 
Titian's.  You  know  Monsieur  Dau- 
berelli  ?  " 

"Dauberelli!  who  is  he?"  asked 
the  artist. 

"  Such  talent !  lie  painted  my 
daughter  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  You  must  come  and  see  it, 
really  you  must.  Lise,  you  shall  show 
him  your  album.  But  I  want  another 
l>ortrait  of  my  daughter,  and  that  is 
the  motive  of  my  visit.  Can  you  begin 
at  once?" 

"  Directly,  madam,  if  you  please." 
And  in  a  moment  he  wheeled  up  his 
easel,  with  a  canvass  on  it,  ready 
stretched,  took  his  palette  in  his  hand 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pale  child- 
ish features  of  the  daughter.  Young 
Jis  she  was,  they  already  bore  traces 
of  late  hours  and  dissipation.  Ex- 
pression they  had  little  or  none. 
But  the  artist  saw  in  the  complexion 
an  almost  china-like  transparence, 
exquisitely  adapted  to  his  pencil ;  the 
neck  was  white  and  slender,  the  form 
elegant  and  aristocratic.  And  ho 
prepared  for  a  triumph ;  he  intended 
to  show  the  lightness  and  brilliancy 
of  his  touch,  for  the  display  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  lacked  opportunities. 
He  already  began  to  fancy  to  himself 
how  the  pale  but  graceful  little  lady 
would  come  out  upon  the  canvass. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  mother, 
"vvith  a  sentimental  expression  of  face 
"I  should  like — you  see  she  has  a 
frock  on  now — well,  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  yon  to  paint  her  in  a  frock, 
it's  so  common-place;  I  should  liko 
her   to  be  painted   simply  dressed, 


sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  thicket,  with 
fields  in  the  distance,  and  sheep  or  a 
forest  in  the  back-ground — simplicity, 
the  gi-eatest  simplicity,  is  what  I 
should  like." 

Tchartkoif  set  to  work,  arranged 
the  sitter  in  the  attitude  he  required, 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  whole  subject 
in  his  mind ;  waved  his  brush  in  the 
air  before  him,  as  if  establishing  the 
principal  points ;  half-closed  his  eyes 
several  times,  retired  back  a  step  or 
two,  examined  his  sitter  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  in  about  an  hour  he  finished 
drawing  in  the  face.  Satisfied  with 
the  effect,  he  now  commenced  paint- 
ing, and  his  labour  rapidly  grew 
lighter.  By  this  time  he  had  forgot- 
ten he  was  in  the  presence  of  two 
ladies  of  high  fashion,  and  began  to 
fall  into  a  few  tiicks  of  the  painting- 
room,  uttering  half-aloud  various  in- 
articulate sounds,  and  at  intervals 
humming  a  tune  between  his  teeth. 
Without  the  slightest  ceremony  ho 
from  time  to  time  signed,  by  a  move- 
ment of  his  brush,  to  his  sitter  to 
raise  her  head.  At  last  the  young 
lady  grew  weary  and  restless. 

"  That's  quite  enough  for  the  first 
sitting,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Another  minute,"  cried  the  pain- 
ter in  an  absent  tone. 

"  Impossible !  Lise,  three  o'clock  I" 
said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  diminu- 
tive watch.     **  Oh,  how  late !" 

"  Only  half  a  second,"  said  Tchart- 
kofl*,  in  the  wistful  and  beseeching 
voice  of  a  child. 

But  the  lady  was  disinclined  to  com- 
ply. She  promised  him  a  longer  sit- 
ting another  time. 

"-  Horridly  annoying ! "  said  Tchart- 
kofF  to  himself;  *'just  as  my  hand 
was  getting  in."  And  ho  remem- 
bered that  no  one  had  ever  interrupted 
him,  when  he  worked  in  his  painting- 
room  in  the  Vasflievskii  Ostrov. 
Kikita  would  sit  hour  after  hour 
without  moving  a  muscle :  you  might 
paint  him  as  much  as  you  liked ;  ho 
would  go  to  sleep  in  the  attitude 
he  was  fixed  in.  And  the  artist  dis- 
contentedly laid  his  pencil  and  palctto 
on  a  chair,  and  stood  pensively  beforo 
the  canvass.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  a  compliment  addresse<l 
to  liim  by  the  fashionable  lady.  He 
darted  towards  the  door  to  show  out 
his  visiters :  on  the  stairs  he  received 
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an  invitation  to  dine  with  them  tlio 
following'  week,  and  with  a  cheerful 
air  he  re-entered  his  rooms.  Tlie 
aristocratic  style  of  his  visiters  had 
quite  fascinated  liiin.  Up  to  this  time 
he  liad  held  such  beinj^s  uuapproach- 
ahle,  born  only  to  jrlide  about  ia  a 
splendid  caiTia<^e  with  liveried  foot- 
men ami  a  la<;ed  and  bearded  coach- 
man, throwinf|:  a  calm  indiiferent 
glance  on  the  humble  foot-passenger 
as  he  plodded  by  in  a  shabby  cloak. 
And  yet,  here  was  one  of  these  ex- 
(piisite  beings  calling  upon  him:  ho 
was  painting  her  portrait,  and  had 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
her.  Intoxicateil  with  vanity  and 
delight,  he  treated  himself  to  a  splen- 
did dinner,  went  to  the  theatre  ia 
the  evening,  and  again,  without  the 
i^lightest  occasion,  drove  about  the 
town  in  a  carriage. 

For  some  days  he  did  nothing  but 
arrange  \\U  rooms  ami  listen  for  the 
i^ound  of  his  bell.  At  last  the  lady 
arrived,  with  her  pale  daughter.  He 
made  them  sit  down,  wheeled  up  his 
ca.-^ol  with  a  strong  alfectation  of 
fa.shionable  manner,  and  began  to 
l)aiut.  lie  saw  in  liLs  delicate  sitter 
much  that,  being  cleverly  caught, 
would  give  high  value  to  the  portrait : 
livi  perceived  that  he  might  produce 
somctliuig  quite  peculiar  and  charac- 
teri;itic,  if  he  could  render  it  with  the 
sime  accuracy  and  conqdeteness  with 
which  nature  herself  had  placed  it  be- 
fore him.  Ilis  heart  even  felt  a  slight 
tremor  when  he  found  himself  ex- 
])ressing  what  no  one  else  perhaps 
iiad  ever  remarked.  His  attention 
became  riveted  on  his  canvass,  and 
iie  again  forgot  the  aristocratic  descent 
of  ilis  sitter.  Holding  his  bi*eath 
from  eagerness,  he  gradually  saw  the 
delicate  features  and  transparent  skin 
come  out  upon  his  canvass.  Ho  had 
caught  every  half-tint,  even  the  slight 
i^ ory-like  yellowness,  the  nearly  im- 
perceptible l)lueish  tone  under  the  eyes, 
and  was  just  in  the  act  of  seizing  a 
little  mole  upon  the  forehead,  when 
he  suddenly  heard  behind  him  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  crying — "Oh, 
never  mind  that!  that  is  not  neces- 
sary !  I  see,  too,  you  have  got  a — 
here,  for  instance,  and  here,  see! — 
a  kind  of  yellowish — and  here  and 
there  yon  have,  as  it  were,  littto  dark 
places.^'   The  artist  explained  that  the 


dark  and  yellow  tones  relieved  the 
face,  and  gave  a  delicacy  to  the  flesh- 
tints.  But  the  notion  was  scoutod.  He 
was  informed  that  Lisc  had  not  slept 
well,  that  there  was  usually  no  yellow- 
ness at  all  in  her  face,  which  struck 
every  body  by  its  freshness  of  com- 
plexion. Siidly  and  reluctantly  Tchart- 
koif  began  to  eiface  what  he  had  taken 
such    pains   to    produce.      With  it 
there  vanished  of  course  much  of  the 
resemblance.     He  now  began,  with  a 
feeling  of  indifference,  to  throw  over 
the  whole  a  more  common-place  and 
hackneyed    colouring,   the    red    and 
white,  devoid  of  vigour,  which  each 
daubster  has  at  his  command.    The 
obnoxious  tint  was  etiaced,  and  the 
mamma  was  delighted.    She  only  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  the  work 
went  on  so  slowly.    She  had  heard, 
she  said,  that  ho  could  completely 
liuish  a  portrait  hi  two  sittings.    The 
ladies  rose  and  prepared  to  go  away. 
Tchartkoff  laid  down  his  i)encil,  con- 
ducted tliem  to  tlie  door,  and  then, 
i-etuming,  stood  for  a  while  befoi*e  his 
jiortrait,  regretting  the  delicate  lines, 
the  half-tints  and  airy  tones,  so  hap- 
pily  caught   and   pitilessly  effaced. 
With  these  recollections  vivid  in  his 
mind,  he  put  aside  tho  portrait,  and 
looked  for  a  study,  which  had  been 
long  abandoned,  of  a  head  of  Psyche, 
an  idea  he  had  sometime  before  thrown 
sketchily  on  the  canvass.     It  was  a 
pretty  little  countenance,  cleverly  and 
rapidly  painted,  but  quite  ideal,  cold 
and  hard,  devoid  of  life  and  reality. 
Scarcely  knowing  why,  he  began  to 
work  at  this,  endoavouring  to  com- 
muuicate  to  it  all  he  could  remember 
of  the  countenance  of  his  aristocratic 
sitter.     Psycho  grew  mora  and  more 
animated;    tho  type  of  the  young 
fashionable  lady's  countenance  was 
by  degrees   mingled  with  hers,    at 
tho  same  time  acquiring  an  expression 
wliich  gave  it  originality  and  character. 
Tcliartkoff  Avas  able  to  avail  himself, 
both  in  the  details  and  in  the  general 
effect,  of  all  that  he  had  obtained  from 
his  sitter,  and  to  incorporate  it  with 
his  work.     During  several  days  he 
lubonred  hard  at  liis  Psyche.    Ho  was 
still  busy  with  It  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  his  former 
visiters.   The  picturo  was  on  the  easeL 
Both  ladies  uttered  a  cry  of  admira- 
tion, and  dapped  their  haads. 
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"Lise!  Lise!  Ob,  liowlikc!  Su- 
perbe!  Superbe!  What  an  exquisite 
idea,  to  dress  her  in  the  Grecian 
costume!  Wliat  a  truly  delicious 
surprise!" 

Tlic  artist  hardly  knew  how  to 
undeceive  the  ladies  in  their  agreeable 
mistake.  He  hung  his  head,  and,  with 
an  apologetic  air,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*^  This  is  Psyche." 

"  Painted  as  Psyche !  Cest  char-, 
mcmtl^^  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile, 
faithfully  repeated  by  the  daughter. 
"  Don't  you  think  so,  Lisc?  it's  just 
the  thing  for  you.  Painted  as  Pysche  ! 
Quelle  idee  delicieuse !  But  what  a 
pictui-e !  Quite  a  Con*eggio  !  I  have 
heard  and  read  much  about  you,  but 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  your 
talent." 

"  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  with 
them?"  thought  the  artist.  *' Well,  if 
they  will  have  it  so.  Psyche  shall  go;" 
and  he  said  aloud — *'  I  must  trouble 
you  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  more — 
i  should  like  to  add  a  few  touches." 

"  You  cannot  improve  it.  Pray 
leave  it  as  it  is." 

The  paiutcr  guessed  that  they  appre- 
hended some  more  yellow  tones,  and 
ho  hastened  to  remove  their  fears, 
8a3riug  that  he  was  only  going  to  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  and  expression 
of  the  eyes.  In  reality  he  desired  to 
give  his  i>icture  a  closer  resemblance 
with  the  original — fearing,  if  he  did 
not,  that  he  should  be  taxed  with 
unblushing  flattery.  In  spite  of  the 
lady's  reluctance,  the  pallid  damsel's 
f«>atures  began  to  come  out  more 
clearly  amid  the  outlines  of  the 
Psyche. 

'*  Tliat  will  do,"  said  the  mother, 
less  pleased  by  the  picture  as  the 
resemblance  grew  closer.  The  artist 
was  rewarded  for  his  labour  with 
smiles,  money,  compliments,  a  most 
affectionate  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and 
a  pressing  invitation  to  dinner ;  in  a 
word,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
recompenses.  The  portraitmade  much 
noise  in  the  town.  The  lady  showed 
it  to  all  her  acquaintance.  Every 
body  admired  the  skill  with  which  the 
painter  had  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  giving  beauty  to  the  original.  The 
last  remark,  of  course,  was  not  made 
without  a  slight  tinge  of  malice. 
Tchartkoflf  was  besieged  with  commis- 


sions.   The  whole  town  was  mad  to 
be  painted  by  him.     His  door-bell 
rang  incessantly.    Unfortunately  his 
sitters  wei'e  of  the  class  most  difficult  to 
manage ;   either  persons  very  much 
occupied,  or  fashionable  people,  who 
having  in  i-eality  nothing  to  do,  were, 
of  course,  far  busier  than  any  body  else, 
and  hurried  and  impatient  in  the  highest 
degree.    Every  body  expected  a  good 
picture  in  less  time  than  was  necessary 
to  do  a  slovenly  one.    The  artist  saw 
that  high  finish  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was 
to  dazzle  by  the  facility,  rapidity,  and 
smartness  of  liis  execution.    He  had 
to  content  himself  with  catching  the 
general  expression,  neglecting  the  more 
delicate  details,  and  not  attempting 
to  attain  the  individuality  and  reality 
of  nature.    Besides  this,  every  sitter 
had  some  fresh  fancy.     The  ladies 
required  that   only  their  sentiment 
and  character  should  be  i*epresented 
in  their  portraits ;   that  all  the  rest 
should  be  smoothed   and  softened; 
shari)    angles  rounded    off;    defects 
mitigated,  and  even,  if  possible,  alto- 
gether concealed.    They  required,  in 
short,  to  be  made  attractive  in  their 
portraits,  whether  nature  had  made 
them    so    or    not.       Consequently 
many,  when  they  seated  themselves 
in  the  painting  chair,  put  on  such 
looks  and  ex])ressions  as  absolut<}ly 
astounded  the  artist.    One  struggled 
to  give  her  features  an  air  of  melan- 
choly ;    another  of  sentimental  ab- 
straction ;  a  third  tried  desperately  to 
make  her  mouth  small,  and  pm'sed  it 
up  till  it  resembled  a  round  dot.    And 
in  spite  ofa  11  this  they  expected  striking 
resemblance,  ease,  and  grace.    Nor 
were  the  gentlemen  more  reasonable. 
One  required  to  be  painted  with  a 
strong  energetic  turn  of  the  head; 
another  with  uplifted   eye^s,  full  of 
poetic  inspiration ;  an  ensign  of  the 
Guards  declared  tliat  he  sliould  not 
be  satisfied  unless  iMars  was  made 
visible  in  his  countenance :  a  civilian 
delicately  suggested    that  his    face 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  to 
express  incorruptible  probity,  mingled 
with  imposhig  dignity,  and  that  he 
should  be  painted  leaning  his  arm  on 
a  book,  inscribed  in  legible  characters, 
"  I  stand  for  right."  At  first  all  these 
requests  frightened  and  annoyed  our 
painter;  thei*c  was  so  much  to  be 


^B^  an  In  'ft  ttw  honii.  At  lat  hi 
began  (u  untl^ratAnil  the  scurct,  uiid 
went  on  without  troubling  lii*  bi-'ad  iu 
tlie  leftsl.  From  the  first  two  or  tlireo 
woiils  spoken,  lie  perceived  how  the 
Bitter  wished  to  t>o  painiod.  Tlie 
gentleaiRn  who  wanted  Mitrs  was 
mtiAe  ft  Mors  of;  ho  who  npcd  Byron 
received  n  Byronic  attitude.  Ax 
to  the  Udics,  whelliiT  thry  wislied 
to  be  CorioRiiB,  or  Undines,  or  As- 
pKsins,  he  was  quite  rendy  to  accom- 
modate them,  and  even  added,  fruin 
bis  own  imn^nntion,  a  nuiveisal  air 
of  distinction,  wWcli  never  docs  any 
harm,  and  which  aouielimea  makes 
people  excnse  even  want  of  resoni- 
blftnce.  ile  soon  began  to  be  aston- 
ished nt  tlie  wonderTid  rnpidily  and 
*ticccds  of  Ilia  exocntion.  As  lo  tlio 
-ittH-,  iliry  wcrt^  ill  ocatosiM,  and 
|i;  «l,;i.i,-,|  liini  everywhere  a  gcnios 

J'l  li.ii  fki'if  became  nil  tlie  fa^liion. 
lli:  ili'iivi;  out  every  day  to  dinner 
parties,  uscorted  ladies  to  exliibilitiiu 
and  promenades,  was  a  consummate 
pnppy  in  bis  dress,  and  openly  declared 
that  an  artist  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
tiio  world;  tiiut  it  was  his  duty  to 
maintain  his  dignity;  that  pointers  iu 
general  dressed  like  ehoemakora  ;  that 
their  manners  were  eicruciatioglj- 
vulgar,  and  that  they  were  people  of 
no  edacation.  His  studio  was  a  pal- 
leni  of  elegance ;  he  kept  a  conple  of 
ma^ilicent  fiMtmen  ;  took  a  number 
of  dandified  pupils ;  had  his  hatr 
cmlud;  dressetl  hatf-a-doaen  times 
a-day  in  various  fantastical  costumes, 
lie  was  pcnietDaUy  rebearabg  Im- 
provcmeuia  in  his  way  of  receiving 
visiters;  roeditatiug  on  nil  possible 
means  of  beautifying  his  person,  and  of 
producing  an  agrcenblo  impression  on 
ilie  h'lipu,    Til  pifi't,  it  soon  becamo 

ini|i'i--iiiii'  t -ii^rni'c  in  him  tlic 

Tiiiiili-i  -Mii-iF  ni nc-c  laboured  so 

f,-iTM,tli  li,i,i-,.M.-LuuheVa8flieTskU 
Ostvuv.  e'ijiiL;ijniiiiy!ii-t  and  artists  he 
now  nircly  suoko ;  he  aiacrled  tbat 
the  merit  of  tno  old  masters  had  boon 
nntrageottsly  overrated;  that,  before 
Uaphoci,  tlieir  figurea  were  rather 
like  herrings  than  hninau  beingi^ ;  that 
it  was  the  iinaginadun  of  the  spectator 
only  that  could  find  In  their  works 
that  air  of  ^Taiideur  and  dignity 
■  ^"     rullyailrShuledtolliom.  Raphael 


and  many  of  his  pn>diiftfl(_ 
their  glory  only  to  tradition. 
Augelo  was  n  ixMstcr,  weakly  v_ 
liis  knowledge  of  auatomy,  and  « 
out  a  jwrtidc  of  grace.    Real  i 
of  outline,  grace  uf  touch,  and  nL. 
ofcolouring  we  must  look  for,  bo4i 
in  the  present  age.    llieuce  tl 
versailon  easily  glided  to  hta  4 
pictures.  1 

"  Icannot  conceive," tie  wonldq 
le  obstinacy  of 
at  their  pictures.  . 
month  al^er  month  c 
canvass  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  "a; 
not  Bn  nrtist.    Such  a  one  has 
iilns,  for  genios  creates  boUlly,ri 
Now  this  portrait,  for  instance,'^ 
would  say.  "  1  painted  in  two  d 
this  head  m  one  day,  (his  in  a  J 
hottrs,  and  that  other  in  rather  ntS 
than  an  hour.    I  don't  call  it  art  to 
go  crawling  on,  line  after  lino." 

Thus  he  would  chatter  to  bb 
visitcrH,  and  the  visiters  would  admire 
his  dashing  rapidity,  and  utter  exiln- 
mations  of  wonder  when  they  licanl 
how  quickly  ho  woriied ;  and  then 
they  would  whisper  to  outli  other — 
"  Tlifa  is  genius — real  genius  1  How 
well  ho  talks!  What  au  extraordinary 
talent  I " 

Such  praise  as  tiiis  the  painter 
greedily  drank  in,  and  was  as  deiighied 
us  a  cliild  by  the  encomiums  m  the 

fress,  even  when  bought  and  paid 
>r  with  his  owu  money.  Ilia  faniQ 
cxiolinued  to  spread,  and  his  occu> 
pation  to  increase,  till  he  grew  weaiy 
of  painting  portraits  and  faces  with 
the  same  trioks  and  altitudes  tbat  be 
he  knew  by  heart.  Gradually  bo 
worked  with  less  and  less  gootl-wlll, 
contenting  himself  with  carelossif 
sketching  in  the  head,  and  leavliw 
all  the  rest  to  be  finished  by  ma 
pupils.  Formerly  he  had  taken 
trouble  to  seek  new  attitudes;  to 
strike  by  novelty — by  effect.  Now 
lie  began  to  gi-ow  weary  even  of 
this  labonr.  He  entirely  loft  off 
I'BQcciJng;  be  hail  neitlier  power 
nor  leisure  for  It.  Ills  dusipaled 
mode  of  life,  and  the  socieiy  in  which 
he  played  the  pan  of  a  man  of  fashioni 
severed  him  moro  and  mora  fVom 
labour  and  from  thought.  His  toncii 
grew  enld  and  doll,  and  he  Insensibly 
confined  bunself  to  stale,  common- 
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place,  worn-out  forms.  Tlic  stiif, 
monotonous  countenances  of  oflicci's 
and  civilians,  in  their  graceless  mo- 
dem costumes,  were  not  vciy  attractive 
subjects  for  the  pencil.  lie  forgot  all 
— his  graceful  draping,  his  easy  atti- 
tudes, his  power  of  representing  the 
passions.  As  to  skilful  grouping  or 
dramatic  effect  in  painting,  all  that 
was  ([uite  out  of  the  question.  He  had 
nothing  before  his  e^es  but  the  eternal 
uniform,  corset,  or  dress-coat — objects 
chilling  to  the  artist,  and  affording 
little  scope  to  imagination.  By  and 
by  even  the  most  ordinary  merits 
disappeared,  one  by  one,  from  his  pro- 
ductions ;  and  they  still  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation,  though  real  judges 
and  artists  only  shrugged  their 
shoulders  as  th(;y  looked  at  the  work 
of  his  haud. 

Tliese  mutebut  significant  criticisms 
of  the  discerning  few  never  reached  the 
ears  of  the  artist,  intoxicated  as  he 
was  with  vanitv  and  false  fiirae.  He 
already  too  ai)proached  the  ])eriud 
of  maturity  in  age  and  intellect,  and 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  respectaT)le 
corpulence.  He  now  met  in  the 
journals  with  such  expressions  as 
these: — "  Our  respectable  AndnU 
Pctrovitch — our  veteran  of  the  pencil, 
Andrei  Pctrovitch."  He  now  received 
many  honorary  ai)pointment^  in  public 
institutions;  was  frequently  invited 
to  examinations  and  to  committees. 
He  began,  as  people  infallibly  do  on 
reaching  a  certain  age,  to  stand  up 
sturdily  for  the  old  masters,  not  from 
any  profound  conviction  of  their  won- 
dciful  merits,  but  in  order  to  throw 
their  names  in  the  teeth  of  young 
artists.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  doctrines  he  had  advo- 
cated some  years  previously.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  labour  was  every  thing, 
inspiration  a  mere  name ;  and  he 
aflSrmed  that,  in  art,  all  things  should 
be  subjected  to  the  severest  rules. 

Fame  can  give  no  satisftiction  to 
one  who  has  not  earned,  but  stolon  it. 
It  produces  a  constant  thrill  only  in  the 
heart  conscious  of  having  desen'cd  it. 
Tchartkoff  no  longer  valued  fame.  All 
his  feelings  and  desires  were  turned 
towards  gold.  Gold  became  his  pas- 
sion, his  delight,  the  object  of  his 
being.  Hank-notes  filled  his  portfolios, 
piles  of  gold  his  coffers  ;  but,  like  all 
avaricious  men,  he  grew  sour,  sel- 


fish, inaccessible  to  evciy  thing  but 
money — cold-hearted  and  pcnnrions. 
He  was  gradually  sinking  into  an 
unhappy  miser,  when  an  event  came 
to  pass  which  gave  his  whole  moral 
being  a  terrible  and  awakening 
shock. 

Returning  home  one  day,  Tchart- 
koff  found  lying  on  his  table  a  letter, 
in  which  the  Academy  of  Arts  invited 
him,  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  to  give  his  ophiion  of  a  new 
picture  just  arrived  from  Italy,  the 
work  of  a  Russian  artist  who  had  long 
studied  there.  The  painter,  who  had 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Tchartk6ff  *8, 
imbued,  even  as  a  boy,  with  a  fervent 
passion  for  art,  had  early  torn  liimself 
from  home  and  friends,  from  all  the 
pleasures  and  habits  of  his  age  and 
countrv,  to  toil  and  studv  in  tho 
renamed  Italian  city,  whose  very 
name  thrills  the  painter's  heart.  There 
he  condemned  himself  to  solitude  and 
uninterrupted  labour.  IVlen  spoke  of 
his  eccentricity,  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  world,  of  his  neglect  of  all  the 
customs  of  society,  of  the  disgrace  he 
cast  on  the  artist's  profession  by  hia 
dross,  which  was  beneath  his  station, 
and  by  his  frugality,  which  was  almost 
penury.  He  cared  nothing  for  scoff 
and  roproach.  Regai-dless  of  the 
world's  comments,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  art.  Unweariedly  did  ho 
haunt  the  galleries  ;  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  he  stood  before  the 
works  of  the  gi'eat  mastei's,  striving  to 
penetrate  their  secrets.  He  never 
finished  a  picture  without  comparing 
it  many  times  with  the  productions  of 
those  mighty  teachers,  and  reading  in 
their  creations  silent  but  eloquent 
counsel.  He  engaged  in  no  argument* 
or  disputes,  but  accorded  to  every 
school  the  honour  it  deserved;  and 
after  aiming  at  acquiring  what  was 
most  meritorious  in  each,  at  length 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
immortal  Raphael  ;  like  a  student 
of  letters,  who,  after  reading  and  re- 
reading tl4C  works  of  a  multitude  of 
authors,  at  last  confines  himself  to 
the  writings  of  one  whom  he  conceives 
to  unite  the  chief  beauties  of  all  the 
others,  superadding  graces  none  of 
them  possess.  After  many  years  of 
persevering  application  and  giadual 
progress,  the  artist  left  the  schools, 
possessing  pure  and  elevated  ideas  of 
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composition,  great  powers  of  concep- 
tion, and  an  execution  that  charmed 
alike  by  its  delicacy  and  force.  But, 
with  the  mode."?ty  of  true  genius,  he 
still  allowed  a  considerable  time  to 
elapse  before  he  ventured  to  submit  a 
picture  to  the  verdict  of  his  country- 
men. 

On  entering  the  exhibition-room, 
Tchartkoft"  found  it  thronged  wjA 
visiters,  grouped  before  the  painting. 
Silence,  such  as  is  rarelv  met  witli 
amongst  a  numerous  collection  of 
amateurs,  reigned  throughout  the 
crowd.  Assuming  the  knowing  and 
supercilious  look  of  an  acknowledged 
connoisseur,  he  approached  the  juc- 
ture,  i)repared  to  cavil  and  tind 
fault,  or,  at  best,  to  damn  with  faint 
])raise.  I5ut  the  canting  phrase  of 
conventional  criticism  died  away  upon 
his  lips  at  the  sight  he  there  beheld. 
Faultless,  pure,  gracious,  and  beautiful 
as  some  fair  and  virgin  bride  was  the 
noble  ]»roduction  of  genius  that  met 
his  astonished  gaze.  With  wonder 
and  admiration  he  recognised  the 
work  of  a  j)encil  that  revived  the  glo- 
ries of  ancient  art.  A  profound  study 
of  Raphael  was  manifest  in  the  noble 
elevation  of  the  attitudes ;  there  was 
a  st)mething  Correggian  in  the  skilful 
handling  and  careful  (inish.  But  there 
was  no  servile  imitation  of  any  painter ; 
the  artist  had  sought  and  found  in  his 
own  soul  the  divhie  spark  that  gave 
life  to  his  creation.  Xot  an  object  in 
tli<;  pictiu'e,  however  trilling,  but  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  profound  study  ; 
the  law  of  its  constitution  had  been 
analysed,  and  its  intemal  organism 
investigated.  And  the  painter  had 
caught  that  flowing  roundness  of  line 
which  jiervades  all  nature,  but  which 
no  eve  ever  sees  save  that  of  the  ere- 
ator-artist — that  roundness  which  the 
mere  co]»yist  degrades  into  ])oints  and 
angles,  lie  had  i)oetised,  whilst  faith- 
fiilly  ro])resentuig,  the  commonest 
objects  of  external  nature.  A  feeling 
of  awe  mingled  with  the  admiration 
that  kept  the  crowd  profoundly  silent. 
jS'ot  a  whi?ipcrwas  heard,  not  a  rustle 
<»r  a  sound,  for  some  time  after  the 
jirrival  of  Tchartktiil'.  All  were  ab- 
sorbi.d  in  contemplation  of  the  mastcr- 
l)i(?ce  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
eutliusiastic  tears  of  delight  were  seen 
to  glisten.  Tchartkoir  himself  stood 
open-mouthed  and  motionless  before 


the  wonderful  painting,  whose  merits 
and  beauties  the  spectators  at  last 
began  to  discuss.  He  was  roused 
from  abstraction  by  being  appealed  to 
for  his  opinion.  In  vain  did  he  strive 
to  resmuehis  dignified  air,  and  to  give 
utterance  to  the  musty  commonplacii 
of  criticism.  The  contemptuous  smile 
was  chased  from  his  features  by  the 
workings  of  emotion  ;  his  breast  heaved 
with  a  convulsive  sob,  and  after  a 
moment's  violent  but  ineffectnal 
struggle,  he  biu'st  into  tears  and  rushed 
wildly  from  the  hall. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  mo- 
tionless, almost  i)aralysed,  in  his  own 
magnilicent  studio.  The  bandage  liad 
fallen  from  his  eyes.  He  saw  how  ho 
had  squandered  the  best  yeai-s  of  his 
youth ;  how  he  had  trampled  and 
stifled  the  spark  of  that  tire  once 
bmiiing  within  him,  which  might 
have  been  fanned  till  it  blazed  up 
into  grandeur  and  glorj,  and  ex- 
torted tears  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration from  a  wondering  world.  All 
this  he  had  sacrificed  and  thrown 
away,  heedlessly,  madly,  brutally. 
There  suddenly  revived  in  his  soul 
those  enthusiastic  aspirations  lie  once 
had  known.  He  caught  up  a  })encil 
and  approached  a  canvass.  The  sweat 
of  eagerness  stood  upon  his  brow  ;  his 
soul  was  iilied  with  one  passionate 
desire — one  solitary  thought  bunied  in 
his  brain.  The  zeal  for  art,  the  thirst 
for  fame  he  once  so  strongly  felt, 
had  suddenly  retunied,  evoked  from 
their  lurking-place  by  the  mute 
voice  of  another's  genius.  And 
why,  Tchai-tkolT  thought,  should  not 
he  also  excel?  His  hand  trembled 
with  feverish  imi)atience  till  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  pencil.  He  took  for 
his  sn1)ject  a  fallen  angel.  The  idea 
was  in  accordance  with  his  frame  of 
mind.  But,  alas !  how  soon  he  was 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  efforts  I 
His  hand  and  imagination  had  been  too 
long  confined  to  one  line  and  limit, 
and  his  tierce  but  impotent  endeavour 
to  overlea])  the  barrier,  to  break  his 
self-imposed  fetters,  had  no  result.  Ho 
had  despised  and  neglected  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  future  greatness — 
the  long  and  fatiguing  ladder  of  study 
and  reflection.  ]Maddened  by  Ci\&- 
appointment,  furious  at  the  convic- 
tion of  impotency,  he  ignominioualy 
dismissed  from  his  studio  all  his  later 
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and  most  esteemed  productions,  to 
which  places  of  honour  liad  been 
accorded — all  his  lifeless,  senseless, 
fasliionable  portraits  of  hussars,  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  privy  councillors.  lie 
then  shut  himself  up,  denied  himself 
to  all  visiters,  and  sat  down  to  work, 
patient  and  eajrer  as  a  young  student. 
For  a  while  he  laboured  day  and  night. 
But  how  unsatisfactory,  how  cruelly 
ungi-ateful  was  all  that  grew  under 
his  pencil !  Each  moment  he  found 
himself  checked  and  repulsed  in  the 
new  path  he  fain  would  have  trodden 
by  the  ^^Tetched  mechanical  tricLs  to 
which  he  had  so  long  habituated  him- 
self. They  stood  on  his  road,  an  impas- 
sable barrier.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
recurred  to  the  old  commonplace  forms ; 
the  arms  would  arrange  themselves  in 
one  graceless  i)osition ;  the  head  assume 
the  old  hackneyed  attitude ;  the  folds 
of  dress  refused  to  drape  themselves 
otherwise  than  they  had  so  long  been 
wont  to  do  in  his  hands.  All  this  the 
unhappy  artist  plainly  felt  and  saw. 
His  eyes  were  opened  to  his  heinous 
faults,  but  he  lacked  the  power  to 
con'ect  them. 

"  Surely  I  had  ability  I "  said  he  to 
himself;  "  or  was  it  mere  delusion? 
Could  I  not,  under  .iny  circumstances, 
have  done  better  than  I  have?  Did  the 
whispers  of  youthful  vanity  mislead 
me?"  And,  to  settle  this  doubt,  he 
hunted  out  some  of  his  early  pictures, 
which  lay  neglected  in  a  comer  of  his 
pauiting-room — pictures  he  had  la- 
boured at  long  ago,  when  his  heart 
was  pure  from  avarice,  and  he  dwelt 
'  in  his  poor  garret  in  the  lonely  Vasf- 
lievskii  Ostrov,  far  from  the  world, 
from  luxurv'  and  covetousness.  He 
examined  them  attentively,  and  the 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  with 
irresistible  strength,  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed genius  at  the  altar  of  Mammon. 
"  1  had  it  in  me  !"  was  his  agonised 
exclamation.  "  Every  where,  in  all  of 
these,  I  behold  traces  and  proofs  of  the 
power  I  have  recklessly  frittered  away." 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
Tchartkofl'  stood  silent,  full  of  bitter 
thoughts,  rapidly  but  minutely  re- 
viewing the  whole  of  his  past  life. 
When  he  removed  his  hands  he 
started,  and  a  thrill  passed  over 
him,  for  he  suddenly  encountered 
the  gaze  of  two  piercing  eyes  glitter- 
ing with  a  sombre  lustre,  and  seem- 


ing to  watch  and  enjoy  his  despair. 
A  second  glance  showed  him  they 
belonged  to  the  strange  portrait 
which  he  had  bought,  many  years 
before,  in  the  Stchi'ikin  Dvor.  It  had 
remaincxl  forgotten  and  concealed 
amidst  a  mass  of  old  pictures,  and  ho 
had  long  since  forgotten  its  existence. 
Now  that  the  gaudy,  fashionable 
pictures  and  portraits  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  studio,  there  it  was, 
peering  grimly  out  from  amongst  his 
early  productions.  Tchartkoflf  remem- 
bered that,  in  a  certain  sense,  this 
hideous  portrait  had  been  the  origiu 
of  the  useless  life  he  had  so  long  led 
and  now  so  deeply  deplored ;  that  the 
hoard  of  gold  discovered  in  its  frame 
had  developed  and  fostered  in  him 
those  worldly  passions,  that  sensuality 
and  love  of  luxuiy,  which  had  been 
the  bane  of  his  genius.  Calling  his 
servants,  he  ordered  the  hateful  picture 
to  be  taken  from  the  room,  and  be- 
stowed where  he  should  never  again, 
behold  it.  Its  departm-e,  however, 
was  insufficient  to  calm  his  agitation 
and  quell  the  storm  that  raged  within 
him.  He  was  a  prey  to  that  rare 
moral  torture  sometimes  witnessed 
when  a  feeble  talent  wrestles  unsuc- 
cessfully to  attain  a  development 
above  its  cai)acity — a  furious  endea- 
vour which  often  conducts  young  and 
vigorous  minds  to  great  achievements, 
but  whose  rcsidt  to  old  and  enervated 
ones  is  more  frequently  despair  and  in- 
sanity. Tchartkoff,  when  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  his  efforts,  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  demon  of  envy,  who  soon 
monopolised  and  made  him  all  his 
own.  His  complexion  assumed  a 
bilious  yellow  tint ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  hear  an  artist  praised,  or  look  with 
patience  at  any  work  of  art  that  bore 
the  impress  of  genius.  On  beholding 
such  he  would  giind  his  teeth  with 
fury,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
became  that  of  a  maniac. 

At  last  he  conceived  one  of  the 
most  execrable  projects  the  human 
mind  ever  engendered  ;  and,  with  an 
eagerness  approaching  to  frenzy,  ho 
hastened  to  put  it  into  execution.  lie 
bought  up  all  the  best  pictures  he 
could  find  in  St  Peterebnrg,  and 
whose  owners  could  be  induced  to 
part  with  them.  The  pricejj  he  gave 
to  tempt  sellers  were  often  most 
extravagant.     As    soon  as  he  had 
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l)iirclia>od  a  picture,  and  got  it  safely 
in>ine,  ho  would  tivt  ui)uu  it  with 
doniuiiiac  fury,  tearing,  scratching, 
I'vcnbiting  it ;  and,  when  it  was  utterly 
drfaced  and  rent  into  the  smallest 
j)ossiblc  fragments,  he  would  dance 
and  trample  on  it,  laughing  like  a 
liend.  The  enornmus  fortune  he  had 
ac!cumulated  during  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  fashionable  portrait- 
painter,  enabled  him  largely  to  indulge 
this  infernal  monomania.  To  this 
abominable  end  he,  Tchartkoff,  but  a 
short  time  before  so  avaricious,  be- 
came reckless  in  his  expenditure.  For 
tills  he  untied  the  strings  of  his  bags 
of  gold,  and  scat  ti*red  his  rubles  with 
lavish  hand.  All  were  surprised  at 
the  change,  and  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  s(puuidered  his  fortune,  in 
his  zeal,  as  it  was  supi)Osed,  to  form  a 
gallery  of  the  noblest  works  of  art. 
in  the  auction  room,  none  cared  to 
oi)i)Ose  him,  for  all  were  certain  to  be 
outbid,  lie  was  held  to  be  mad,  and 
certainly  his  conduct  and  aj)pearancc 
justified  the  presumption.  Ills  coun- 
tenance, of  a  jaundiced  hue,  grew 
haggard  and  wrinkled  ;  misanthropy 
and  hatred  of  the  worhl  were  plainly 
legible  upon  it.  He  resembled  that 
horrid  demon  whom  Pushkin  has  so 
ably  conceived  and  portrayed.  Save 
an  occasional  sarcasm,  venomons  and 
bitter,  no  word  ever  passed  his  lips, 
and  at  last  he  became  universally 
avoided.  His  accpiaintances,  and  even 
his  oldest  friends,  shunned  his  pre- 
sence, and  would  go  a  mile  round  to 
escape  meeting  him  In  the  street.  The 
more  sight  of  him,  they  said,  was 
enough  to  ch)ud  their  whole  day. 

Fortunately  for  society  and  for  art, 
.^uch  an  unnatural  and  agitated  exis- 
tence as  this  could  not  long  en<liirc. 
Tchartk(')irs  mental  excitement  was 
too  violent  for  his  physical  strength. 
A  burning  fever  and  furious  delirinm 
ravaged  his  frame,  and  in  a  few  days 
ho  was  but  the  ghost  of  his  former 
self.     The  delirium  augmented,  and 
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became  a  permanent  and  incurable 
mania,  in  some  of  whose  paroxysms 
it  was  nece.«?sary  to  bind  him  to  his 
conch.  He  fancied  he  saw  continually 
before  him  the  singular  old  portrait 
from  the  Stchukin  Dvor  !  This  was 
the  more  strange,  because  since  the 
day  he  had  turned  it  out  of  his  studio, 
it  had  never  once  met  his  sight.  But 
now  he  raved  of  its  terrible  living 
e3'es,  which  haunted  him  nnceasingly, 
and  when  this  fancy  came  over  him, 
his  madness  was  something  terrilic. 
All  the  persons  who  approached 
his  bed  he  imagined  to  be  horrible 
l)Oi*traits ;  copies,  repeated  again  and 
again,  of  the  old  man  with  the  fiend- 
ish eyes.  The  image  mnltiplied  it- 
self i)orpetually  ;  the  ceiling,  the  walls, 
the  lloor,  were  all  covered  with  por- 
traits, staring  steraly  and  fixedly  at 
him  with  living  e^'cs.  The  room  ex- 
tended and  stretched  out  to  a  vast 
and  interminable  gallery,  to  afford 
room  for  millions  of  repetitious  of  the 
ghastly  picture.  In  vain  did  numerous 
physicians  seek  to  discover,  with  a 
view  to  the  alleviation  of  the  poor 
wretch's  sulferings,  some  secret  con- 
nexion between  the  incidents  of  his 
past  life  and  the  strange  phantom 
that  thus  eternally  haunted  him.  No 
explanation  or  clue  could  be  obtained 
from  the  patient,  who  continued  to 
apostrophise  the  portrait  in  discon- 
nected phrase,  and  to  utter  howls  of 
agony  and  lamentation.  At  last  his 
existence  teiminatcd  in  one  last  hor- 
rible paroxysm.  His  coi^pse  was 
frightful  to  behold;  of  his  once 
comely  form,  a  yellow  shrivelied 
skeleton  was  all  that  remained. 
A  few  thousand  rubles  were  the 
sole  residue  of  his  wealth;  and 
his  disappointed  heirs,  beliolding 
numerous  drawers  and  closets  fuU 
of  torn  fragments  that  had  once 
composed  noble  pictui-es,  understood 
and  cm*8ed  the  odious  use  to  which 
their  relative  had  applied  his  prmcely 
fortune.. 


CnAPTER   II. 


A  number  of  carriages,  caleches, 
and  drey k is  were  drawn  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  handsome  mansion  in  one 
of  the  best  quarters  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  rich 
virtuoso,  lately  deceased,  and  whose 


pictures,  furniture,  and  curiosities, 
were  now  selling  by  auction.  The 
large  drawing-room  was  filled  with 
the  most  distinguished  amateurs  of 
art  in  St  Petersburg,  mingled  with 
brokers  and  dealers  on  the  look-out  for 
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bargains,  and  with  a  large  sprinkling 
of  those  idlers  who,  without  intending 
to  pnrchase,  fi-eqnent  auctions  to  kill 
&  morning.  Tiie  sale  was  in  full 
activity,  and  there  was  eager 
competition  for  the  lot  then  up.  The 
biddings  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  the  auctioneer  was 
scarcely  able  to  repeat  them.  The 
object  so  many  were  eager  to  possess, 
was  a  portrait,  whicli  could  hardly 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  even  of 
persons  who  knew  nothing  of  pictures. 
This  painting,  which  possessed  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  artistieal 
merit,  and  had  apparently  been  more 
than  once  restored,  repaired,  and 
cleaned,  represented  the  tawny  fea- 
tures of  an  Oriental,  attired  in  a  loose 
costume.  'J'lie  cxi)ression  of  the  face 
was  singular,  and  by  no  means 
pleasant.  Its  most  striking  feature 
was  tlu;  extraoiHlinary  and  unaccount- 
able look  of  the  eyes,  which,  by 
some  trick  of  the  artist,  seemed  to 
follow  the  spectator  wherever  he  went. 
Every  one  of  the  jHirsons  there  assem- 
bled was  ready  to  swear  that  the 
eyes  looked  straight  at  him;  and,  what 
was  yet  more  unaccountable,  the 
oftect  was  the  same  whether  the  be- 
holder stood  on  the  right,  or  on  the 
left,  or  in  front  of  the  picture.  This 
peculiarity  it  was  that  had  made  so 
many  anxious  to  possess  a  portrait 
"Whose  subject  and  painter  werc  alike 
unknown.  Gradually,  however, 
manv  of  the  amateurs  ceased  their 
biddings,  for  the  price  had  become 
extravagant,  and  at  last  only  two 
contuiued  to  compete  —  two  rich 
noblemen,  both  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
the  eccentric  in  art.  These  still  c(m- 
tinuexl  the  contest,  grew  heated  with 
their  rivalry,  and  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  raise  the  price  to  something  jwsi- 
tively  absurd,  when  a  by-stander 
stepped  forward  and  addressed  them. 
"Before  this  cinitest  goes  farther,"  he 
said,  "  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words. 
Of  all  hero  present,  it  is  I,  1  believe, 
who  have  the  best  right  to  the  portrait 
in  disputt;." 

All  eyes  wore  turned  towards  the 
speaker.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a 
])leasant,  choorful  countenance,  a 
careless  style  of  dress,  and  long  black 
curls  flowing  down  his  neck,  lie  was 
jicrsoually  known  to  many  present, 


and  the  name  of  B ,  the  artist, 

was  circulated  through  the  room. 

"  Extraordinary  as  my  words  may 
appear  to  you,"  he  resumed,  perceiv- 
ing he  had  fixed  the  genei-al  attention, 
"I  can  explain  them  if  you  are 
disposed  to  give  me  five  minutes' 
audience.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  portrait  is  one  I 
have  long  sought  in  vain." 

Curiosity  was  expressed  on  every 
countenance;  the  auctioneer  stood 
open-mouthed     and    with     uplifted 

hammer ;  all  entreated  B to  tell 

his  tale.    The  artist  at  once  complied. 

"  You  are  all  acquainted,"  he  said, 
"  with  the  quarter  of  St  Petersburg 
known  as  the  Kol<Smna,  and  aware 
that  it  is  chiefly  occupied  by  x>erson8 
either  in  poverty,  or  whose  resources 
are  exceedingly  limited,  many  of 
whom,  com]>elied  by  unfor(5seen  cir- 
cumstances to  outstrip  their  limited 
income,  frequently  find  themselves 
in  want  of  immediate  and  temporary- 
assistance  ;  comi)elled,  in  short,  to 
apply  to  money-lenders.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  there  has  settled 
amongst  them  a  particular  class  of 
usurei*s,  who  supply  petty  sums 
on  satisfactory  pledges,  and  at  enor- 
mous interest.  These  pawnbrokers 
on  a  small  scale  are  generally  fkr 
more  pitiless  than  the  aristocratic 
usurer,  whose  customers  drive  to  his 
door  in  their  caiTiages.  Compunc- 
tion, humanity,  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
the  unfortunates  upon  whose  need 
they  fatten,  never  by  any  chance 
enter  their  breast.  Amongst  these 
callous  extortionere  there  was  one 
who,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  last 
centur}',  under  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.,  had  been  settled 
for  some  years  in  the  Kolonma.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  and  enigmatical 
l)ersonage,  of  whom  none  knew  any 
thing;  he  wore  a  flowing  Asiatic 
dress,  his  complexion  was  swarthy  as 
an  Arab ;  but  to  what  nation  he 
really  l)elonged,  whether  Hindoo, 
or  (ireek,  or  Persian,  none  could 
decide.  His  tall  stature,  his  tawny, 
witliored,  wiry  face,  with  its  thit 
of  gi'cenish  bronze,  his  large  eyes 
full  of  sullen  fire,  shadowed  by  thick 
and  overhanging  brows ;  every  point 
in  his  appearance,  in  short,  made  a 
strong  and  m.irked  distinction  between 
him  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
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(liiarter.  IlLs  very  dwelling  was 
quite  unlike  the  little  wooden  houses 
wliicli  surrounded  it.  It  was  a  large 
brick  building,  in  the  style  of  those 
often  contjtrurted  by  the  Genoese 
merchants,  with  windows  of  diffci'eut 
sizes  disposed  at  irregular  distances, 
with  iron  shutters  and  hasps.  This 
usurer  was  distinguished  from  all 
others  l)v  the  circumstance  that  he 
could  always  supply  any  sum  of 
money  reciuired,  and  would  accom- 
modate alike  the  uiedy  gi-oom  and 
the  extravagant  noble.  At  his  door 
were  often  to  be  seen  brilliant  cqui- 
]jages,  through  whose  windows  might 
sometimes  be  discerned  the  head  of  a 
luxurious  and  fashionable  lady. 
Kumour  said  that  his  iron  chests 
teemed  with  countless  heaps  of 
money,  plate,  diamonds,  and  all 
kinds  of  valuable  ])ledges,  but  never- 
theless he  was  reported  less  greedy 
tiian  the  other  monev-leuders.  lie 
made  no  ditliculty,  people  said,  to 
lend,  find  was  aijparently  far  from 
oppressive  in  fixing  the  terms  of 
payment.  But  on  tlie  day  of  reckon- 
ing, it  was  observed,  that  by  some 
extraorduiary  arithmetical  calculation, 
he  made  the  interest  mount  np  to  an 
enormous  sum  :  such,  at  least,  was  the 
popular  report.  The  strangest  thing 
about  him,  however,  and  which  struck 
everv  bodv,  was  the  fiitalitv  that 
seemed  to  attach  to  liis  loans;  all 
who  l)orrowed  of  him  finished  their 
lives  in  an  unhappy  manner.  Whether 
this  was  a  mere  popular  notion,  a 
stupid  superstitious  gossip,  or  a 
rumour  intentionally  disseminated, 
has  Qvor  remained  a  mvsterv.  Bat 
it  is  a  tact  that  many  things  occurred 
to  give  it  validity,  and  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  j^erioil  of  time. 
Amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  day, 
tiicrc  was  one  young  man  who 
liarticularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  society.  He  was  of  ancient 
<losc(:nt  and  noble  blood;  had  ver\' 
I'urly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  of  tiie  empire,  as  a  warm 
])n»te('tor  of  every  thing  honourable 
and  elevated,  and  as  a  passionate 
lover  of  art  and  genius.  He  was  soon 
distini^uished  bv  the  personal  notice 
of  the  Empress,  who  contided  to  him 
tli(^  dutk-s  of  an  oflice  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  tastes  and  talents  — 
an  oflice  which  gave  him  ix)wer  to  be 


of  the  gi*catcst  service  not  only  to 
science,  but  to  humanity  itself.  "The 
young  noble  sun-ounded  himself  with 
artists,  poets,  scholars,  and  men  of 
learning.  To  all  of  them  he  promised 
empl(»yinent,  patronage,  protection. 
He  undertook,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  number  of  important  publica- 
tions, gave  a  multitude  of  orders  to 
artists,  founded  prizes  for  excellence, 
spent  enormous  sums  in  this  unselfish 
manner,  and  at  length  got  into  diffi- 
culties. Full,  liowever,  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  uuwilliug  to  leave  his 
work  half  finished,  he  borrowed  money 
in  all  directions,  and  at  length  found 
his  way  to  the  famous  usurer  in  the 
Kolomna.  Having  obtained  from 
this  man  a  very  extensive  loan,  the 
young  noble  all  at  once  under- 
went a  com])letc  transformation. 
He  became,  as  by  enchantment, 
the  enemy  of  rising  intellect  and 
talent,  the  persecutor  of  all  he  hacl 
previously  protected.  It  was  just 
then  that  the  French  Bevolution 
broke  out.  This  event  gave  him  n 
liandle  for  susiucion.  In  every  tlung 
he  detected  some  i-evolutionary  ten- 
dency ;  in  every  word,  in  every 
expressed  opinion,  he  saw  a  dangerous 
hint  or  perfidious  insinuation.  The 
disease  gained  on  him  till  he  almost 
began  to  suspect  himself.  He  laid 
false  informations,  fabric^ited  the 
foulest  charges,  and  caused  the  ruin  of 
numlxTs  of  innocent  people.  At  Grst, 
his  guilty  manojuvres  were  undetected^ 
and,  when  found  out,  they  were  thought 
to  proceed  from  insani ty .  llcport  waa 
made  to  the  Empress,  wlio  deprived 
him  of  his  oflice.  But  his  severest 
sentence  was  the  contempt  he  read  iu 
the  faces  of  his  countrymen.  I  need 
not  describe  the  sufferings  of  this  vain 
and  insolent  spirit,  the  tortures  he 
endured  from  crushed  pride,  defeated 
ambition,  mined  expectations.  At 
last  his  monomania — for  such  it  must 
surely  have  been  —  aggravatcnl  by 
regret  and  chagrin,  became  insanity, 
and  in  a  frightful  ])aroxysm  the 
unhappy  maniac  connnitted  suicide. 

"Not  less  remarkable  than  the  fate 
of  this  wretched  young  man  was  that 
of  a  lady  who  passed  .at  that  time  for  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  St  Peters- 
burg. Aly  father  has  often  assured 
me,  that  he  never  beheld  any  thing 
to  be  com|)aixid  to  her.     Possessing^ 
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Ix-sitlrs  licr  Ijoaiity,  the  not  less  fa.sci- 
11  at  ill  <?  charms  of  wit,  intellect,  wealth, 
and  liigh  rank,  she  was  of  course 
snrronnded  by  a  swann  of  admirers. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Prince  K.,  the  flower  of  all  the  young 
nobles  of  that  day,  and  to-  whom  the 
palm  was  universally  conceded,  not 
only  for  beauty  of  person,  but  for 
high  qualities  and  chivalry  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  well  qualified  for  a  hero 
of  romance,  or  a  woman's  beau-ideal. 
Deeply  and  passionately  enamoured 
of  the  young  countess,  his  affection 
met  with  as  pure  and  ardent  a  return. 
But  her  relations  disapproved  the 
match.  The  prince's  patenial  estates 
had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  —  his 
family  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  and 
the  derangement  of  his  finances  was 
no  secret  to  any  body.  Suddenly  he 
left  the  capital,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  his  affairs  in  order; 
and,  after  a  brief  absence,  reappeared 
and  commenced  a  life  of  splendid  extra- 
vagance. His  balls  and  entertain- 
ments were  so  magnificent  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  court,  and,  it  was 
rnmoured,  to  mollify  imperial  displea- 
sure. The  countess's  father  became 
suddenly  gi*acious,  and  soon  nothing 
was  talked  of  in  St  Petersburg  but  the 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers.  Of  the 
origin  of  the  enoniious  fortune  of  the 
bridegi'oom,  to  which  this  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  future  father-in- 
law  was  unquestionably  to  be  attri- 
buted, nobody  could  give  a  distinct 
account,  though  it  was  jiretty  gene- 
rally whispered  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  comi)act  with  the  mysteri- 
ous money-lender  of  the  Kolomna, 
and  from  him  obtained  a  large 
loan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wed- 
ding formed  the  whole  talk  of  the 
town.  Bride  and  bridegroom  were 
the  object  of  universal  envy.  Ever}' 
body  had  lieard  of  their  beauty 
and  virtues,  of  then-  ardent  and  con- 
stant love;  and  all  rejoiced  that  the 
obstacles  to  their  union  were  removed. 
Numerous  were  the  prophetic  pictures 
drawn  of  the  blissful  existence  the 
3'oung  coujile  were  certain  to  enjoy. 
The  event  proved  very  different.  In 
one  twelvemonth  a  total  and  terrible 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of 
the  prince.  Hitherto  noble,  generous, 
and  confiding,  he  became,  on  a  sudden, 
jealous,    suspicious,    impatient,    and 
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capricious.  He  was  the  tyrant  and 
tonnentor  of  his  wife;  and,  to  the 
unbounded  astonishment  of  every 
body  who  had  known  him  before  liis 
man'iage,  treated  her  with  inhuman 
brutality,  and  was  even  known  to 
strike  her !  In  one  year  the  beautifiil 
and  dazzling  girl,  who  was  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  obedient  adorers,  could 
not  be  recognised  in  the  careworn 
and  unhappy  wife.  At  length,  unable 
longer  to  snpport  the  cniel  yoke  of 
such  a  mariiage,  she  sought  a  separa- 
tion. At  the  first  notification  of  this 
step,  the  prince  gave  way  to  the  most 
uncontrolled  fury,  —  biurst  into  her 
chamber,  and  would  infallibly  have 
stabbed  her,  had  he  not  been  seized 
and  removed  by  force.  Mad  with 
rage,  he  turned  his  weapon  upon  him- 
self, and  lay  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of 
his  horror-stricken  friends.  Besides 
these  two  incidents,  which  attracted 
great  notice  in  the  higher  circles,  a 
number  of  other  instances  were  cited 
as  having  occurred  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  where  the  loans  of  the  myste- 
rious usurer  had  brought  misfortune 
in  their  train.  One  man,  previously 
a  sober  and  honest  artisan,  had  be- 
come a  confirmed  dnmkard,  and  died 
in  the  hospital ;  a  shopman  had  robbed 
his  master ;  an  izvoztchik,  for  years 
noted  for  his  honesty,  had  cut  the 
throat  of  a  customer  in  order  to  rob 
him  of  an  insignificant  sum.  All  these 
])ersons,  and  many  others,  who  sank 
into  misery  and  crime,  or  perished  by 
violent  deaths,  had  been  customers  of 
the  mysterious  Asiatic,  of  whom  these 
stories,  related,  as  they  often  were, 
with  additions  and  exaggerations, 
inspired  the  quiet  and  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  the  Kolomna  with  an  invo- 
luntary hon*or.  Nobody  doubted  the 
real  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  in  this 
man.  They  said  that  he  exacted  con- 
ditions which  made  one's  very  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  which  none  of  his 
unhappy  clients  dared  disclose;  that 
his  money  had  a  mysterious  property 
of  attraction;  that  the  coins  were 
marked  with  strange  characters,  and 
gixiw  red-hot  of  their  own  accord.  In 
short,  there  were  a  thousand  extrava- 
gant re])orts.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable  is,  that  this  population 
of  Kolomna,  made  up  of  i)ensioucrs, 
half-pay  officers,  petty  functionaries, 
obscnre  artists,    and  others  equally 
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necessitous,  j)refeiTed  bearing  the  ut- 
most distress  to  liaving  recourse  to 
tlie  dreaded  money-lender.    They  all 
declared   they  would  rather  mortify 
their  bodies  than  destroy  their  souls. 
1'hose  who  met  him    in  the  street 
hurried  by  with  an  uneasy  sensation, 
makiug  way  for  him  with   anxious 
subinissiveness,    and    looking    long 
o^'er  their  shoulders  at  the  tall  lean 
figure  as  it  lost  itself  in  the  distance. 
Ills  singular  frame  might  well  have 
been   the  receptacle   of   a   superna- 
tural and   unholy  si)irit.     The  wild 
and   deeply-cut  features   had  some- 
thing different  from   humanity;  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  the  shaggy 
(»yc-brows:  the  bronzed  glow  of  the 
countenance;  the  frightful  eyes,  with 
their  steady  unsupportable  glare ;  even 
the  broad  folds  of  the  Oriental  dress 
Mere,   each   in   turn,   the  subject  of 
uneasy  and  suspicious  comment.    [My 
father  told  me,  that   when   he  met 
him  he  could  not  avoid  stopping  to 
gaze  at  him ;  and  it  invariably  occurred 
tu  him  that  he  had  never  seen,  either 
in  i)ainting  or  life,  a  face  that  so  com- 
pletely came  \\\)  to  his  notion  of  a 
demon.     \\\\{  I   must  make  you,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  acquainted  with  my 
father,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  my  tale. 
}1(*  Avas  a  remarkable  man,  a  self- 
taught  i)iunter,  seeking  principles  in 
his  own  mind,  and  elaborating,  with- 
out master  or  school,  rules  and  laws 
of  art,  led  onward  by  the  mere  thirst 
for  excellence,  and  advancing,  under 
the  influence  of  causes  which  he  him- 
self, perhaps,  could  not  have  defined, 
along  a  path  marked  out  for  him  only 
ill    his  own  mind.     He  was  one  of 
tliose  children  of  genius  whom  con- 
temporaries so  often  stigmatise  as  igno- 
rant, because  thev  have  struck  out  a 
tiMck  fur  themselves,  and  whoso  ardour 
is  to  be  chilled  neither  by  censure  nor 
failures ;   whence,   on   tlie    contrary, 
tlicv  derive  fresh  vigour  and  courage. 
Aided  only  by  his  own  lofty  instincts, 
he  attained  to  the  true  understanding  of 
what  historical  painting  should  be. 
Scn])tural  subjects,  the  last  and  lofti- 
e  't  .ste})  of  high  art,  chiefly  occupied 
his  j)encil.     Free  from  the  feverish 
irritable  vanity  and  paltry  envy  so 
(N)inmon  amongst  artists,   ho  was  a 
iirm,    upright,    honourable    man,    a 
little  rough  and  unpolished  in  exter- 
nals— the  husk  rather  rugged — and 


with  a  share  of  honest  pride  and  inde- 
pendent feeling  which  sometimes  im- 
parted to  his  manner  an  air  of  min- 
gled   bluutness    and    condescension. 
*  I  care  nothing  for  your  fine  folks,' 
he  woidd  say.      'I  don't  work  for 
them.     I  don't  paint  drawing-room 
pictures.     Those  who  u'.iderstand  my 
work  best  i*eward  mo  for  it.    I  do 
not  blame  ftishionable  people  for  not 
understanding  art :  how  should  they  ? 
They  understand  their  cards ;   they 
are  judges  of  wine  and  horses.    'Tfs 
enough.    When  they  do  pick  up  a 
crude  notion  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
painting,  they  become  intolerable  by 
their  assumption.  I  prefer,  a  thousand 
times,  the  man  who  honestly  confesses 
he  knows  nothing  about  art,  to  your 
ignoramus  who  comes  in  with  a  solemn 
affectation  of  connoisseurship,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  judge,  talking  about  things 
he  does  not  understand,  and  conse- 
quently talking  nonsense.'      By  no 
means  a  covetous  man,   my    father 
painted  for  very  modest  remunera- 
tion, contented  to  earn  sufficient  for 
the   support  of  his    f\\mily,   and  for 
providmg    the    means    of    exercis- 
ing his  art.  Generous  in  the  extreme, 
his  hand  was  ever  open  to  less  suc- 
cessful artists.   Imbued  with  a  fcr\'ont 
and  profound  sense  of  religion,  it  was 
that,  perhaps,  which  enabled  him  to 
communicate  to  the  faces  ho  painted 
an  elevation  of   religious  sentiment 
that  the  most  brilliant  pencils  often 
fail  to  give.    In  course  of  time,  and 
aided  by  obstinate  industry  and  un- 
flinching   perseverance,     his    talent 
attracted    tho    attention    and   com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  those  who 
had  at  firet  sneered  at  him  as  a  home- 
made artist.    Ho  received  numerous 
orders   for    altar-pioces    and    other 
church  pictm'cs,  and  laboured  inces- 
santly.  One  picture,  in  particular,  en- 
gaged his  closest  attention.   The  sub- 
ject I  forget,  but  I  know  that  tho 
gi'eat  enemy  of  mankind  was  to  bo 
introduced.      Long   did    my   father 
meditate  on  this  figure ;  he  desired  to 
embody  in  tho  countenance  tho  ex- 
pression of  every  evil  passion  that 
afflicts    fallen     humanity.       Whilst 
reflecting  on  the  subject,  and  conjur- 
ing up  horrible  countenances  in  his 
imagination,    the    strange    foatorcs 
of  tho  mystoriouM  money-lender  fre- 
quently rccuiTcd  to  him ;  and,  as  often 
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as  tlicy  did  so,  he  said  to  himsolf, 

*  The  usurer  would  be  a  fine  model  for 
my  Devil.'  One  day,  wliilst  ho  was 
bnsy  planning  his  great  work,  and 
making  sketches,  with  which  he  had 
difliculty  in  pleasing  himself,  there 
was  a  knock  at  his  studio  door,  and 
the  next  instant,  to  his  infinite  aston- 
Lshment,  the  usiu-er  entered  the  room. 
Ary  father  has  since  told  me  that  on 
Wholding  him  he  felt  an  inexplical)Io 
chill  and  shudder  come  over  his 
whole  frame. 

"'  You  are  an  artist?'  said  the  in- 
tinuler,  abruptly. 

*•  '  I  am,'  replied  my  father,  and 
wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

*''Iwant  my  ]K)rt rait  painted.  I 
have  not  long  to  live.  I  have  no 
children,  and  I  do  not  wLsh  to  die 
altogether.  Can  you  paint  a  por- 
trait of  me  that  shall  be  exjictly  like 
life?" 

"My  father  reflected  for  a  moment. 

*  Nothing  could  bi^  more  opportune,' 
thought  he  to  himself;  'he  comes  of 
Ids  own  accord  to  sit  to  me  for  my 
Devil.'  And  he  at  once  agreed  to 
satisfy  his  singular  visitor.  Hour 
and  price  wore  stipulated,  and  the 
next  day,  my  father,  bearing  palette 
and  brushes,  repaiix'd  to  the  abode  of 
his  new  sitter.  The  gloomy  court- 
yard, suiTOunded  by  high  walls ;  the 
watch-dogs ;  the  iron  doors  and 
shutters ;  the  arched  windows ;  the 
huge  cotiers,  covered  with  strange, 
outlandish-lookingcaqiets ;  and,  above 
all,  the  grim,  gloomy  visage  of  the 
roaster  of  the  house,  seated  immove- 
able before  him, — all  these  conspired 
to  product* "a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  The  windows  were  closed  and 
darkened ;  a  siugle  ]>ane  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  them  admitted  a  strong 
ray  of  light.  My  father  forgot  the 
strange  repute  of  his  sitter  in  zeal 
for  his  art.  *  How  splendidly  the 
fellow's  fare  is  lighted  uj)! '  he  thought 
to  himself,  and  set  to  work  with  furi- 
ous eagerness,  as  though  fearful  of 
losing  the  favourable  moment.  *  What 
vigour!  what  light  and  shade!'  he 
exclaimed,  iuaudibly.  '  Tf  1  can  get 
him  in  only  half  as  vigorously  as  he  sita 
there,  the  portrait  will  l>eat  every 
thing  I  have  done  :  he  will  walk  out 
of  the  canvass.  What  extraordinary 
features;  what  depth  in  the  lines  and 
farrows !'   he   repeated   to   himself, 


redoubling  his  fervour  at  every  stroke^ 
as  he  observed  trait  aft^r  trait  rapidly 
transferring  itself  to  the  canvass. 
But,  whilst  proceeding  with  his  work, 
ho  insensibly  bec^ime  awaro  of  a 
strange  feeling  of  oppression  and 
uneasiness  that  crept  over  him,  ho 
knew  not  how  or  wherefore.  Dia- 
reganling  it,  he  persisted  in  follow- 
ing, with  the  strictest  fidelity  and 
most  scrupulous  care,  every  line,  and 
tone,  and  shade  in  the  extraordinary 
countenance  of  his  model.  To  the 
eyes  he' gave  his  chief  attention.  At 
first  they  nearly  made  him  despair. 
So .  peculiar  and  penetrating  was 
their  expression,  so  unlike  wero 
they  to  any  eyes  he  had  ever  en- 
countered, that  it  seemed  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  render 
them  in  a  picture.  Neveiiheless  he 
persevered,  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost  of  pains  and  time,  to  follow  them 
in  their  minute  details,  and  thus  to 
penetrate,  if  possible,  the  mystery  and 
secret  of  their  expression.  But  whilst 
engaged  in  this  work,  whilst  diving, 
as  it  were,  with  his  pencil,  into  the 
recesses  of  those  mysterious  orbs,  the 
uneasiness  he  had  before  felt  rapidly 
increased,  and  there  arose  in  his  soul 
such  an  inexplicable  loathing,  such  au 
overpowering  sensation  of  vague  hor- 
ror, that  he  was  several  times  obliged  to 
suBiwnd  his  work,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  violent  effort  he  could  bring  himself 
to  resume  it.  At  last  this  unaccount- 
able feeling  i'A\v\y  mastered  him ;  he 
could  no  longer  bear  to  look  upon  tho?o 
horrible  eyes,  whose  demon -like  gaze 
filled  him  with  dismay.  ITe  closed  the 
sitting.  But  the  next  day,  and  the 
one  after  that,  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred; after  painting  for  a  short 
time  he  invariably  became  agitated, 
excited,  and  unable  to  proceed.  Each 
day  these  sensations  increased  in 
strength,"until  they  became  positive 
torture,  ami  at  last  mv  father  threw 
down  his  bnish,  declaring  he  would 
paint  no  more.  Extraonlinary  was 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  myste- 
rious usurer  by  this  declaration.  By 
the  most  touching  and  humble  en- 
treaties, and  by  promises  of  muniticent 
reward,  ho  essayed,  but  in  vain,  to 
induce  my  father  to  retract  his  de- 
cision and  resume  his  task.  He  even 
proAtrated  himself  before  him  and  im- 
plored him  to  terminate  the  picture, 
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sayinjj:  tliat  upon  its  completion  hnn|? 
Ills  tatc,  and  liis  very  existence.  And 
then  he  liirew  out  dark  and  confused 
hints  of  snpernatural  agency,  by 
which,  if  his  livin«(  features  were  once 
faithfully  represented,  his  soul  would 
be  in  some  sort  transferred  to  the 
portrait,  and  be  saved  from  complete 
annihilation,  or  a  vet  worse  doom. 
Terror-stricken  at  these  strange  and 
feai-fid  words,  my  father  threw  down 
pencil  and  i)alette  and  rushed  from 
the  house,  lie  could  not  sleep  that 
night  for  meditating  on  this  occur- 
rence. The  next  morning  he  received 
back  the  unfinished  portrait,  brought 
to  his  house  by  an  old  woman,  the 
only  liuman  being  who  lived  with  the 
usurer.  She  left  also  a  message,  that 
hcv  master  returned  the  portrait,  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  and  would  not 
pay  fur  it.  A  few  hours  afterwards, 
on  going  out,  my  father  learned  that 
the  usurer  of  the  Kolomna  had  died 
that  morning.  There  was  a  mystery 
in  all  this  which  my  father  neither 
was  abh^  nor  desired  to  solve. 

"Dating  from  that  day,  a  percep- 
tible and  unfavourable  change  took 
place  in  my  father's  cha'\*act<jr.  With- 
out a]iparcnt  cause  he  became  irritable, 
rosth'ss,  and  unhappy,  and  a  very  short 
time  ola])scd  bcfcn-e  he  became  guilty 
of  an  act  of  which  none  supposed 
him  capable.  About  this  period,  the 
wcnks  of  one  of  his  pupils  had  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  a  small  circle  of 
judges  and  amateurs  of  art.  My  father 
from  the  first  had  perceived  and  ap- 
preciated this  young  man's  talent,  and 
lia»l  <ho\vn  himself  particularly  well- 
disposed  towards  him.  Suddenly,  as 
if  by  a  spell,  envy  and  hatred  were 
ireuerated  in  his  mind.  The  general 
interest  excited  by  the  pupil  became 
intolerable  to  the  master,  who  could 
not  hear  with  ])atience  the  name 
of  the  rising  genius.  At  length,  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  his  mortification, 
lie  learue<l  that  the  young  man  had 
been  ])rererred  to  paint  a  picture  for  a 
si)h'udi(l  church  then  just  completed. 
Tliis  drove  my  father  frantic.  Fro- 
viously  the  most  upright  and  honour- 
able of  men,  he  now  condescended  to 
the  pettiest  intrigues  and  manoouvres 
— he  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  re- 
garded with  horror  and  contempt  all 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  intrigue. 
By  dint  of  caballing,  he  succeeded  in 


obtaining  an  open  competition  for  the 
work  in  question ;  whoever  chose, 
was  at  liberty  to  send  in  his  picture, 
and  the  best  would  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence. Having  brought  this  about,  he 
secluded  himself  in  his  studio  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  task  with  intense 
ardour,  summoning  up  all  his  great 
energy,  skill,  and  experience  of  art. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  result  was 
one  of  his  very  finest  pictures.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  was  unquestionably  the 
l)est.  When  my  father  saw  it  i)l.'iced 
beside  those  of  the  other  comi>etitor8, 
a  smile  of  triumph  curled  his  lip,  and 
he  entertained  no  doubt  that  his 
would  be  the  picture  chosen  to  adorn 
the  altar.  The  cx)mmittee  appointed 
to  decide  arnved,  and  cast  approving 
glances  at  my  father's  painting. 
Before  giving  their  verdict,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  it  minutely, 
and  at  last,  one  of  the  members — an 
ecclesiastic  of  high  rank,  if  I  remember 
rightly — wave<l  his  hand  to  secure  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-judges,  and 
spoke  thus  :  '  The  picture  presented 
by  this  artist,'  he  said,  'has  undoubt- 
edly very  high  merit  as  a  mere  work  of 
art ;  but  it  is  unsuited  to  the  place  and  • 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Those  countenances  have  nothing 
sacred  or  holy  in  their  expression. 
On  the  contraiy,  you  may  disceni  in 
every  one  of  them,  and  c-ipecially  in 
the  eyes,  the  traces,  more  or  less 
modilied,  of  some  evil  passion,  a  some- 
thing tmhallowed  and  almost  fiendish.' 
Struck  by  this  observation,  all  present 
looked  at  the  picture :  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  deny  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 
My  father  rushed  furiously  forward 
eager  to  deny  and  disprove  the 
unfavourable  judgment.  But  he  saw 
for  the  first  time,  with  feelings  of 
intense  horror,  that  he  had  given  to 
almost  all  his  countenances  the  eyes 
of  the  money-lender.  They  all  looked 
out  of  the  canvass  with  such  a  devil- 
ish and  abominable  stare,  that  he  him- 
self could  scarcely  help  shuddering. 
The  picture  was  rejected,  and,  with 
unspeakable  rage  and  envy,  he  heard 
the  prize  awarded  to  his  former  pupil. 
He  returned  home  in  a  state  of  mind 
worthy  of  a  demon.  He  abused  and 
even  ill-treated  my  poor  mother,  who 
sought  to  console  him  for  his  disap- 
pointment, drove  his  children  brutally 
from  Mm,  broke  his  easel  and  bmshca. 
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tore  down  from  the  wall  tlie  portrait 
of  the  nioncy-lcuder,  called  for  a 
kuifo,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  instantly 
lighted,  intending  to  cut  up  the  picture 
and  burn  it.  In  this  mood  Ik;  was 
fonnd  by  a  friend,  a  painter  like  him- 
self, a  careless,  jovial  dog,  always  in 
good- humour,  untroubled  with  ambi- 
tion, working  gaily  at  whatever  he 
could  get  to  do,  and  loving  a  good 
dinner  and  merry  company. 

"  •  What  the  deuce  are  yon  at  ? 
what  are  you  al)0ufc  to  burn?'  said 
lie,  going  up  to  the  portrait.  '  Why, 
arc  you  mad?  This  is  one  of  your 
vcrj'  best  pictures !  The  old  money- 
lender, I  declare.  By  Jove  !  an  ex- 
quisite thing !  Admirably  hit  off !  you 
have  caught  the  old  fellow's  eycrf  to 
perfection.  One  would  almost  swear 
you  had  transplanted  them  from 
the  head  to  the  picture.  They  look 
out  of  the  canvass.' 

»• '  We'll  see  how  they  look  in  the 
lire,'  said  my  father  surlily,  making 
a  movement  to  thrust  the  picture  into 
the  grate. 

**  *  Stop,  stop ! '  cried  his  friend, 
checking  his  arm.  *  Give  it  me, 
rather  than  burn  it.'  Mv  father  was 
at  first  unwilling,  but  at  last  con- 
sented ;  and  tlie  jolly  old  ])ainter, 
en<:lianted  with  his  acquisition,  cur- 
ried off  the  portrait. 

''  The  picture  gone,  my  father  felt 
himself  more  tranquil.  *  It  seemed,' 
he  said,  *  as  if  its  departure  had 
taken  a  load  off  his  heart.'  He  was 
astonished  at  his  recent  conduct,  at 
the  malice  and  envy  that  had  filled 
his  soul.  The  more  he  reih'Cted,  the 
stronger  became  his  sorrow  and  repen- 
tance. '  Yes,'  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
with  .sincere  self-reproach,  '  (Jod 
has  punished  me  for  my  sins ;  my 
picture  was  really  a  shameful  and 
abominable,  thing.  It  was  insjjired 
by.  the  Avicked  hoi)e  of  injuring  a  fel- 
low-man, and  a  brother  artist.  Hatred 
and  envy  guid(id  my  pencil;  what 
better  feelings  could  I  expect  it  to 
portray?'  Without  a  moment's 
delay  he  went  in  search  of  his  former 
pupil,  embraced  him  affectionately, 
entreated  his  forgiveness,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  efface  from  the  young 
man's  mind  the  remembrance  of  his 
olience.  Once  more  his  days  glided 
on  in  peaceful  and  contented  toil,  al- 
though his  face  had  assumed  a  pensive 
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and  melancholy  expression,  previously 
a  stranger  to  it.  lie  prayed  more 
frequently  and  fen'ently,  was  more 
often  silent,  and  spoke  less  bluntly 
and  roughly  to  othei*s;  the  iniggcd 
surface  of  his  character  was  smoothed 
and  softened. 

"  A  long  time  had  elapsed  without 
his  seeing  or  hearing  any  thine  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  had  given  the  por- 
trait, .and  he  was  one  day  about  to  go 
out  and  inquire  after  him,  when 
the  man  himself  entered  the  room. 
But  his  former  joviality  of  manner 
was  gone.  lie  looked  worn  and 
melancholy,  his  cheeks  were  hol- 
low, his  complexion  pale,  and  his 
clotlies  hung  loosely  upon  him.  My 
father  was  struck  with  the  change, 
and  inquired  what  ailed  him. 

*  Nothing  now,'  was  the  reply : 
*  nothing  since  I  got  rid  of  that  in- 
fernal portrait.  I  was  wrong,  my 
friend,  not  to  let  you  bum  it.  The 
devil  ily  away  with  the  thing,  sny 
I!  I  am  no  believer  in  witchcraft 
and  the  like,  but  I  am  more  than 
half  pei*suaded  some  evil  spirit  is 
lodged  in  the  ])ortrait  of  the  usurer.* 

"'What  makes  you   think   so?* 
said  my  father. 

'•  *  The  simple  fact,  that  from  the 
very  first  day  it  entered  my  house,  I, 
foimerly  so  gay  and  joyous,  became 
the  most  anxious  melancholy  dog  that 
ever  whined  under  a  gallows.  I  was 
irritable,  ill-tempered,  disposed  to 
cut  m}'  own  throat,  and  eveiy  body 
else's.  ;My  whole  life  through,  I  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  sleep 
badly.  Well,  my  sleep  left  me,  and 
when  I  did  get  any,  it  was  broken  by 
dreams.  Good  Heavens  I  suchhomblo 
dreams  ;  T  could  not  bring  myself  to 
believe  they  were  mere  dreams,  or- 
dinary nightmares.  I  was  sometimes 
nearly  stifled  in  my  sleep ;  and  etern- 
ally, my  good  sir,  the  old  man,  that 
accursed  old  man,  flitted  about  me.  In 
short,  I  was  in  a  pitiable  stat(j,  lost 
flesh  and  api)etite,  and  cursed  the 
hour  I  was  bom.  I  crawled  about, 
as  if  drunk  or  stupid,  tormented 
with  a  vague  incessant  fear,  a  dread, 
and  anticipation  of  something  fright- 
ful about  to  ha]>pen,  of  some  uncom- 
mon danger  besetting  me  at  eveiy 
tuni.  At  last,  1  bethought  mc  of  the 
portrait,  and  gave  it  away  to  a  nephew 
of  mine,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
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to  it.  Since  tlieii  I  have  been  much 
relieved ;  I  feel  as  if  a  fjreat  stone 
had  been  rolled  off  mv  heart ;  I  can 
sleep  and  eat,  and  am  recovering'  my 
fi»nner  si)ints.  It  wa,s  a  rare  devil 
you  cooked  up  there,  my  boy  I ' 

•'  My  father  listened  to  his  friend's 
confession  -with  the  closest  attention. 

*'*The  portrait,  then,  is  now  in 
your  nephew's  posses:?ion  ? '  he  at 
last  inquired. 

*' '  My  nephew's  I  Xo,  no  I  He  tried 
it,  but  could  stand  it  no  better  than 
y(Uir  humble  servant.  Assuredly  the 
spirit  of  the  old  usurer  h;is  transmi- 
<rrat('(l  into  the  picture.  !My  nephew 
<lechires  that  he  walks  out  of  the 
frame,  ;,dides  .about  the  room;  in 
short  the  things  he  tells  me,  pass 
human  understnu<ling  and  belief. 
I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  mad- 
man, if  I  had  not  partly  experienced 
the  thing  myself.  lie  sold  the  pic- 
ture to  some  ihjaler  or  other ;  and  the 
deah'r  could  not  stand  it  either,  and 
got  it  off  his  hands.' 

"  This  narrative  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  my  father.  About  this 
time  he  became  subject  to  long  fits  of 
abstraction,  and  incessant  reveries, 
which  gradually  turned  to  hjT)ochou- 
dria.  At  last,  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  his  pencil  had  served  as 
an  instrument  to  the  evil  spirit;  that 
a  portion  of  the  usurer's  vitality  had 
actually  passed  into  the  picture, 
which  thus  continued  to  torment  and 
l)ersecute  its  possessors,  inspiring 
them  with  evil  passions,  tempting 
them  from  the  i)aths  of  virtue  and 
rc'ligion,  rousing  in  their  breasts 
feelings  of  envy  and  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness.  A  great  misfor- 
tune which  atilicted  him  shortly 
after,  the  loss,  by  a  contagious 
disorder,  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and 
infant  son,  he  accounted  a  judg- 
ment of  heaven  upon  his  sin.  He 
determined  to  quit  the  world,  and 
devote  himself  to  religion  and  prayer. 
I  was  tlien  nine  years  of  age.  He 
])lace(l  me  in  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
wound  up  his  aft'airs,  and  reth-ed  to  a 
remote  convent,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards assumed  the  tonsure.  There, 
l)y  the  severity  of  his  life,  and  by  the 
unwearied  i)unctuality  with  which 
he  fidfilled  the  rules  of  his  order, 
he  struck  the  whole  brotherhood 
with  surprise  and  admiration,    llie 
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superior  of  the  monastery,  heanng  of 
his  skill  as  a  painter,  requested  him 
to  execute  an  altar-piece  for  the  con- 
vent chapel.  But  the  devout  brother 
declared  that  liis  pencil  had  been 
polluted  by  a  great  sin,  and  that  ho 
nmst  purify  himself  by  mortification 
and  long  penance,  before  he  could 
dare  apply  it  to  a  holy  purpose.  He 
then,  of  his  own  accord,  gradually 
increased  the  causterity  of  his  monastic 
life.  At  last,  the  utmost  privations 
he  could  inflict  on  himself  ai)pearing 
to  him  insuflicient,  he  retired,  with  tho 
blessing  of  the  superior,  to  court  soli- 
tude in  the  desert.  There  he  built 
himself  a  hermitage  out  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  lived  on  uncooked  roots, 
dragged  a  heavy  stone  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  stood  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  his  hands 
uplifted  to  heaven,  fervently  praying. 
His  penances  and  mortifications  were 
such  as  we  find  examples  of  only  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  For  many 
years  he  followed  this  austere  manner 
of  life,  and  his  brethren  at  the  convent 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  again  seeing 
him,  when  one  day  he  suddenly 
appeared  amongst  them.  *I  am 
ready,*  he  said,  firmly  and  calmly  to 
the  superior :  '  with  the  help  of  (jrod, 
I  will  begin  my  task.'  The  subject 
he  selected  was  the  Birth  of  Christ. 
For  a  whole  year  he  laboured  inces- 
santly at  his  picture,  without  leaving 
his  cell,  nourishing  himself  with  the 
coarsest  food,  and  rigid  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  religious  duties.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  picture  was 
completed.  It  was  a  miracle  of  art. 
Neither  the  brethren  nor  the  superior 
were  profound  critics  of  painting,  but 
they  were  awe-struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary sublimity  of  tho  figures.  The 
sentiment  of  divine  tranquillity  and 
mUdncss  in  the  Holy  Mother,  bending 
over  the  Infant  Jesus  —  the  profound 
and  celestial  intelligence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Babe  —  the  solemn  silence  and 
dignified  humility  of  the  three  Wise 
Men  prostrate  at  Ilis  feet  —  the  holy, 
unspeakable  calm  breathed  over  the 
whole  work — the  combined  impres- 
sion of  all-  this  was  magical.  Tlio 
brethren  bowed  the  knee  before  the 
picture,  and  the  superior,  deeply 
affected,  pronounced  a  blessing  on 
the  artist.  ^No  mere  Imman  art,' 
he  said,  *  could   have   produced    a 
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pictare  like  this.  A  power  from  on 
high  has  gnided  thy  pencil,  my  son, 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven  has 
descended  on  the  work  of  thy  hands.' 
''About  this  time  I  finished  my 
education  in  the  Academy  ;  I  received 
the  gold  medal,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
saw  realised  the  delicious  hope  of 
being  sent  to  Italy — ^the  cherished 
dream  of  the  boy-artist.  Before 
departing,  I  Avished  to  take  leave  of 
my  father,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
twelve  years.  I  had  heard  divers 
reports  of  the  extreme  austerity  of 
his  life,  and  expected  to  see  the 
withered  figure  of  a  hermit,  worn-out, 
exhausted,  macerated  with  fast  and 
vigil.  My  astonishment  was  great 
when  I  beheld  my  father.  Xo  trace 
of  exhaustion  was  on  his  countenance, 
which  beamed  with  a  joy  whose 
source  was  not  of  this  world.  A 
beard  as  white  as  snow,  and  long  thin 
hairof  silvery  hue  floated  pictui-csquely 
down  his  breast  and  along  the  fokis 
of  his  black  robe,  and  descended  even 
to  the  cord  girding  his  monastic  gown. 
Before  we  parted,  I  received  from  his 
lips  precepts  and  counsels  for  the 
conduct  of  my  life  and  for  my  guidance 
in  art  —  precepts  1  have  religiously 
remembei-cd,  and  which  will  ever 
remain  indelibly  engraven  on  my  soul. 
Three  days  I  aix)de  near  liim ;  on  the 
third,  1  Vent  to  ask  his  blessing 
before  my  departure  for  the  artist's 
home,  the  distant  and  much-desired 
shores  of  Italy.  Already,  in  the 
course  of  our  long  communings,  he  had 
told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  especially 
dwelling  on  the  remarkable  passage  1 
have  just  related.  *  My  son,'  these  were 
his  last  words,  *my  conscience,  tran- 
quillised  in  great  measure  by  years  of 
prayer  and  penitence,  has  yet  its 
nneasv  moments,  when  I  recall  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that 
portrait.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
still  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
occasioning  misery  to  many,  exciting 
feelings  of  envy  and  hatred,  fostering 
unlawful  desires  and  unholy  thoughts. 
By  the  mcmor}"-  of  thy  mother,  and 
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by  the  love  thon  bcarest  me,  I  entreat 
thee,  my  son,  truly  and  faithfallj  to 
perfoim  my  last  request.  Seek  oat 
that  portrait;  sooner  or  later  yon 
must  find  it;  you  cannot  fail  to  recofi^- 
nise  it  by  the  strange  expressioii, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  fire  and 
vividness  of  the  eyes.  Purchase  it,  at 
whatever  cost,  and  commit  it  to  the 
flames !  >So  shall  my  blessing  pros- 
per thee,  and  tliy  days  be  long  in  the 
land.' 

''  How  could  I  refuse  the  pledge  thus 
touch  in  gly  required  by  the  yencrable 
old  man?  Throwing  myself  into  his 
arms,  I  swore  by  the  silver  locks  that 
flowed  over  his  breast,  faithfally  to  do 
his  bidding.  We  live  in  a  positive 
age,  and  believers  in  any  thing  border- 
ing on  the  supeniatural  grow  each  day 
rarer.  But  my  path  was  plain  before 
me  ;  I  had  promiseil,  and  must  per- 
form. For  fifteen  years  I  have  devoted 
a  certain  portion  of  each,  to  a  search 
for  the  mysterious  picture,  with  con- 
stant ill-success,  until  to-day — at  this 
auction." 

Here  the  artist,  suspending  his  sen- 
tence, turned  towards  the  wall  where 
the  portrait  dad  hung.  His  move* 
ment  was  imitated  by  his  hearers,  who 
looked  round  in  search  of  thewouderM 
picture,  conceniing  which  they  had 
just  been  told  so  strange  a  tale.  Bat 
the  portniit  was  no  longer  there.  A 
murmur  of  surprise,  almost  of  conster- 
nation, ran  through  the  throng. 

^^ Stolen!"  at  last  exclaimed  a 
voice.  And  stolen  the  picture  doubt- 
less had  been.  Some  dexterous  thief^ 
profiting  by  the  profound  attention 
with  which  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed 
n]>on  the  narrator,  whilst  all  ears 
drank  in  his  singular  story,  had 
managed  to  take  down  and  carry  off 
the  portrait.  The  company  remained 
plunged  in  perplexity,  almost  doubting 
whether  they  had  really  seen  those 
extraordinary  eyes,  or  whether  the 
whole  thing  were  not  a  fantasy,  a 
vision,  the  phantom  of  ai^brain  heated 
and  fatigued  by  the  long  examination 
of  a  gallery  of  old  pictures. 


noi-KDS  AKn  tiOHSBii  at  R' 


"  Thn  Dog-Stor  isjih!  "— PufB; 


To  do  at  Boino  as  tlie  Komoiis  do, 
is  an  adafe  wlilcli  we  Euglbli  caii 
no  l«uger  apply  to  onr  proceadings 
In  tliat  city ;  wc  nciw  reruree  tliia, 
and  carrying  thitlicr  our  gsince,  flekl- 
sport^,  and  otbor  nhinuiee,  nut  unl.v 
Twactiso  these  oiirselve«,  but  would 
oapOM  Uiem  npoo  her  scnntu  nitd 
peot>Io ;  for  a  seoatc  ahc  still  has, 
Rnd  th(t  Rtimaua  take  a  Htrange  jilea- 
■nre  in  itxhihitin^,  on  statu  ocfaMuns, 
the  wdl-kiunra  lettere,  wbicb  tell  of 
formerly  ailtud,  but  luag  Hiiice  de- 
partnd  glorieB.  ^Vliat  would  Uei" 
ancii-nt  stniate,  tlitt  stem  dcacendauta 
Of  the  wolf-nursed  twins — 

''  Curias  ijuiJ  snntlt,  et  imba 

Scipi^ie  S— ■* 
Have  said  to  the  §iil>8erviOTM5y  of 
tbdr  preaeot  »i(«-reppeeetttaUvQ8,  who 
go  (bith,  not  to  Bve  racea,  but  to 
witness  the  feats  of  barbarian  jockey- 
ship,  on  A  turf  that  once  resviiailul 
duly  to  tbe  lioofe  of  tlicir  own  favour- 
ite racers ; 

"WhgiF    «■;    IrioiDph    »ui    Inuuceuilut 

Pnltd  afturpBlm  proclunwd;  tikWtl  Victcrj, 

Is  Itia  tuBte  eircui,  lUod  enltlog  by."  * 

If  the  senator  Damifll^pua  unco 
recdved  snch  a  casli^lion  at  tlio 
hands  of  the  bard  of  Aqtiinum,  for 
merely  (Irlvinp  hla  own  phaeton  at 
noon,  and  for  nodding  Porminlfy  to 
a  fticnd  as  he  pused,  bow  woald 
tbat  poet's  indignation  or  mnse— 
"Si  luilan  ae^l,ttcH  IniUi^lio  VRnim — " 
hiwe  ilcali  idtli  you.  Prinrcn  Bor- 
gbcsu  and  Ceawini,  Doiia  nnd 
Colomia,  who,  changing  jtjur  long 
tolies  for  the  iouiet  jacdcet,  (n'ornti 
than  any  Treehidipnix),  bare  lcamt.>d 
to  Tie  witii  each  oUin-  fn  aoquiriug  a 
flold-note,  of  wbicb  Alaric  had  been 
prond,  to  strive  for  precedence  iu  a 
ibx-hunl,  and  to  glory  more  In  win- 
ning his  hmsb,  tSan  ever  did  your 
aBceaiors  ou  wresting  a  trophy  bum 


thoSicatnlm.  But,  thunks  to  I'oH 
wlio  have  wisely  pnthibiicd  flatii 
and  satire,  j«  are  free  to  follow,  i^ 
scathed  by  the  Jambiu  uuec,  lidsd 
any  other  pastituo  you  pltace,  b  ' 
aver  unsuilod  In  cltaraRt«r  to 
dignity  of  ^oiir  descHnt.  To  ona 
merely  paying  a  transitory  visit  to 
Boino  in  the  ^aud  tout'  of  twenty 
years  i^,  it  mi^  not  have  occur-* 
»«  a  likely  contingency  tliat  a  pad 
Eugliab  fus-liuuudd  sliould  be  one  m 
kennelled  olosenp  to  her  gAl«s;  % 
to  him  wlio  witne«i>ed  the  i 
monomania  of  some  of  our  o 
men,  and  the  difficulty  they  I 


improbable.  The  cuthuaiaam  wM 
even-  one  geta  np  for  the  Colise 
ur  tho  Arch  of  Titns,  geneiidly  _ 
peudg  itself  on  tlic  spot,  and  is  I 
allei'warda  to  Ihi  resuscitated.  *" 
leads  many  during  a  six 
Mojuum  in  the  et«rual  tuLy, 
accms  to  them  already  au'( 
to  ask  themselvas,  wiA  T 
tbcir  busincxs  there;  wU 
lowing  his  example  atill  A 
it  in  disgiist.  Till  cerCaintTt 
amingenieiita  bad  be«u  aeu 
lii»  equipment,  no  one'a  position  WM 
tncire  to  be  compassion at^d — if  you 
adopted  his  own  view  of  it — than  that 
of  lliL-  KiifilWi  .'irnirliiiiJiii ;  il  waa 
realli  l.n.r-i.Li!  !i-  [!■  fn'  n  i.iuj  ■;,  -.  i  Jlicj  J 

Wbtir   II  I  .'    .     . 

to  his  Vi^Xca  or  iiin  iiileiit«  i 
arts  or  the  society  of  tbe  i>laes,  <i 
would  sometimes  seek  to  abrli^  II 
tedium  and  Icnt^li  of  Itii  stay  ,1^ 
Home,  by  episodes  of  krk-shootlH 
at  Snbiaco.  or  by  looking  after  w' 
boars  at  Ostia  \  and  some,  to 
bunting  was    iodispcnsolilp. 
hire  dogs  and  midie  thorn  chase  i  . 
other,  while  they  hnrkeil  ou  the  raggt 
pacic,  on  the  bc^t  hacks  lliey  u( ' ' 
procnro  for  the  pm-pose.    I'his,  b 


•  flndham's  Jurenal,  Sat.  B. 
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ever,  "vvliicli  miglit  have  proved  ex- 
cellent sport  had  the  dogs  always 
choseu  to  rim  properly,  was  oft-times 

■  tried  aud  reliuciuished,  in  consequence 
of  a  practical  dilFiculty,  originating  in 
the  pack  itself,  which  refused  to  sup- 
ply from  its  ranks  the  necessary 
fjuota  of  amateur  hares  required  by 
the  riders.  By  this  token,  it  was 
high  time  something  should  be  done  I 
At  length  the  auspicious  day  dawned 
-when  tlie  sporting  world  (already  on 
the  alert  to  contrive  less  untnrf-like 
proceedings  than  the  last  mentioned) 
was  agreeably  saved  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  further  thought  on 
the  subject,  by  a  spirited  announce- 
ment, noticed  with  becoming  grati- 
tude in  Galignani^  from  I^rd  C • 

that  he  had  actually  sent  for  his  dogs 
from  England.  Ko  time  was  lost;  the 
groom,  despatched  in  haste  with  the 
necessary  instructions,  returned  with- 
in .six  weeks,  leaving  the  kennel  and 
canaille  that  accompanied  it  only  a 
few  days  behind  on  the  road.  One 
morniiig  shortly  after,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Vatican,  that  a  pack 
of  hungry  hounds  was  at  the  Popolo 
Gate,  barking  for  admittance,  and 
apparently  threatening  to  eat  up  the 
whole  Apostolic  Doganieri  if  they 
kept  them  much  longer.  The  matter 
pressed :  a  deputation  of  Englishmen 
-waited  on  the  governor,  requesting 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
kennel  in  a  spot  already  fixed  upon 
for  the  purpose,  (it  was  somewhere 
about  the  site  where  Constantine's 
mother  was  buried,  and  where,  by 
tradition,  Nero's  ghost  is  supposed  to 
brood,  beyond  the  Pons  Nomentana, 
and  the  Sacred  mount)  ;  and  having 
obtained  the  desired  leave,  the  dogs 
were  at  once  established  in  their  new 
settlement.  When  they  had  re- 
covered the  fatigues  of  their  journey, 
a  notice  was  posted  up,  advertising 
the  first  "throw  off"  for  the  next 
dav.  On  this  occasion  they  hunted  an 
old  fox  round  the  Ciaudiau  Aqueduct, 
into  the  body  of  which,  on  getting 
over  his  surprise,  he  secured  a  retreat, 

'  thus  baffling  the  pursuers.  The  next 
field-day  his  successor  was  not  so 
fortunate,  losing  both  brush  and  life 
at  the  end  of  a  long  run.  The  third 
was  distinguished  by  the  feat  of  a 
lioman  prince,  who  contrived  to  be 
in  at  the  death,  and  received  tho 


brush  for  his  encouragement.  After 
this  the  weekly  obituary  of  foxes 
increased  permanently  in  nnmber. 
Meanwhile  a  few  dogs  disappeared  in 
subterranean  mysteiy,  aw^kward  falLj 
occurred,  wrists  and  ankles  were  dis- 
located ;  but  no  brains  spilt.  At  last 
forty  persons,  having  nothing  better 
to  do  with  themselves,  agree  to  meet 
regularly  twice  a- week  and  to  set  up 
a  subscription.  While  it  is  yet 
early  in  the  winter,  dogs  come  drop- 
ping in  by  couples,  from  various  well- 
wishers  in  England ;  while  large  orders 
in  the  shape  of  scarlet  coats  and 
hunting -caps,  duly  executed  aud 
forwarded,  are  stopped  at  the  Dogana 
Apostolica,  and  after  a  suitable  demur 
on  account  of  tho  Cai'diualesqur* 
colour,  allowed  to  pass,  on  paying  a 
handsome  duty.  These  liveries  at 
first  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
Home,  not  only  amongst  the  hierarchy, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  profanation, 
but  with  the  populace,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls :  from  tho 
prince  to  the  peasant,  every  body  had 
something  to  say  about  them.  As 
they  paced  along  the  streets  the  men 
stared  in  silent  admiration,  while  the 
women  clapped  their  hands  and  cried, 
''Ouardi!  (Juardir  When  they  trotted 
out  to  cover,  the  delighted  swine-herd 
whistled  to  his  pigs  to  make  way  for 
them  to  pass ;  while  the  mounted  biif- 
falo-driver,  from  some  crag  above  the 
road,  would  point  them  out  "with  his 
long-spiked  pole,  to  the  man  in  the 
sheep-skin  who  was  on  foot.  Wo  do 
not  know  what  comments  these  might 
make,  but  those  of  the  lioman  towns- 
folk were  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  the  flattering  admiration  they 
expressed.  "What  a  gay  livery!" 
said  a  Roman  citizen,  emerging  from 
the  Salara  Gate,  as  a  detachment  of 
the  "  red-coats "  was  turning  in. 
"  Cazzo !  how  well  they  ride,  and 
what  a  number  too!"  "Yes,"  said 
his  friend  at  our  elbow;  "  to  whom  do 
they  belong — a  chi  appartcngonoV* 
"  'Tis  the  livery  of  a  llussian  prince 
who  came  last  week  to  Rome,  and 
has  put  up  at  Serny's,"  said  the  other, 
aifecting  to  know  all  abont  it.  "  Well, 
to  my  mind,  they  beat  Princo 
Torlonia's  postilions  out-and-out." 
"  Altro — I  agree  with  you  there ;  ma 
abbiapazienza — ^wait  a  bit,  and  depend 
on  it  our  Pruice,  when  be  has  seen 
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them,  will  not  bo  long  in  taking  the 
hint  !'■  Wc  hope  ho  will ;  for,  how- 
ever we  may  elsewhere  admire  a 
nionnted  ficlcl,  here  it  shocks  every 
notion  of  propriety.  That  fox- 
hunters  should  have  their  meetinff 
where  the  Fabii  met ;  Gell*s  map  of 
]  iome's  classic  topogi'aphy  be  studied, 
with  no  other  reference  than  to  runs ; 
and  Veil  be  scared  in  her  lofty  citadel 
by  the  cry  of  hounds  and  harum- 
scarum  fellows  sweeping  along  her 
ravines,  are  evident  improprieties; 
while  the  having  all  one's  senses 
assailed  and  ofi'ended  together  by 
the  scent  of  highly-ammoniated 
bandy-legged  fellows  in  fustian  or 
cortluroy,  (their  necessary  satellites,) 
who  inundate  street  and  piazza  with 
the  slang  of  the  Tendon  mews,  is 
something  still  worse. 

"  Quoi !  Venue  dHin  peuple  roi, 
Toi,  reine  encore  du  monde ! " 

Thou  who  hast  taken  the  lead  by  turns, 
ill  legislature,  literature,  and  the  fine 


arts,  doomed  at  last  to  become  the 
sovereign  seat  for  bunting-— the  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  of  the  South!  May 
thy  genius  foci  forbid  it;  may  thy 
goddess  of  fever  visit  the  hounds  & 
one  of  her  ugliest  types ;  XocfuxV  Xipw 
destroy  them;  oui  Tiber  rise  with 
his  ycUow  waves  to  drown,  catacombs 
yawn  to  ingtdf,  and  aqueducts  foil 
to  crush  them !  Or,  should  inanimate! 
nature  disregard  our  row,  two  other 
hopes  remain :  the  one,  that  the  foxes, 
made  aware  by  this  time  of  the  l6ye 
with  which  the  Roman  princes  con- 
template il  hro  brushy  wiU  send  them 
a  y^uly  tribute  of  a  certain  numbed 
of  these  appendages,  on  condition  that 
they  forthwith  dhmiss  the  dogs ;  the 
other,  that  the  Dominicans,  who  are 
well  known  to  be  jealous  of  our  move- 
mcnts,  will  come  to  regard  hunting  as 
an  heretical  sport,  especially  as  heife 
practised  by  Protestant  dogs  and 
riders  —  and  in  Lent,  too,  agidnst 
orthodox  foxes — and  persuade  the 
Pope  to  abolish  it ! 


THE  STEBPLB-CHASB. 


Tu  that  grassy  month  of  the  Cam- 
))agna,  ere  the  sun  has  seared  the 
standing  herbage  into  hay — when 
anemones,  cyclamens,  crocuses,  and 
lloman  hyacinths,  as  prescient  of 
the  coming  heat,  lose  no  time  in 
()uickening,  and  burst  out  suddenly 
in  myriads  to  cover  the  plain  with 
their  loveliness;  while  the  towering 
j'trula  conceals  the  sandy  rock  whence 
it  springs,  with  its  delicate  traoeiy 
yet  unspecked  by  the  solar  rays ;  and 
the  stately  teazle,  bending  under  the 
clutch  of  goldfinch  and  linnet,  or 
recoiling  as  they  spurn  it,  in  quest  of 
their  butterfly-breakfast,  has  still 
some  sap  in  its  veins.  Early  on  one 
of  the  most  exhilarating  mornings  of 
this  tnily  delicious  season,  (alas,  now 
brief  in  its  conthmancel)  we  are 
awaked  by  unusual  sonnds  in  the 
street.  These  proceeded  from  the 
young  Romans  vociferating  to  their 
iViends  to  bestir  themselves  to  procure 
}>lnce8  at  thesteeple-chase  programmed 
for  this  14th  of  March.  An  hour 
before  Aurora  had  opened  her  porU 
roc/terc  to  Phccbus,  and  those  sleek 
piebald    coursers     whose    portraits 


are  to  bo  seen  in  the  Ludovisi  and 
Ruspigliosi  palaces,  all  the  vetturiul 
and  cabmen  of  Rome  had  al- 
ready opened  Aeirs;  and  while  some 
were  aajusting  misfitting  harness  to 
every  specimen  of  horsefl^  that  could 
be  procured  for  the  occasion,  others 
were  trundling  out  from  their  bliiok 
recesses  in  stable  and  coach-howe, 
every  mis-shi4)en  vehicto  that  per* 
mitted  of  being  Cuteoed  to  thehr  backSf 
hi  order  to  proceed  out  of  the  F<atM 
Salara  betimes.  By  dx  all  Rome  wlb 
awake,  andbyseveniin  motion  towards 
the  race-eoune.  On  that  memmUe 
morning,  artists  forewent  thdrstdttsSt 
tho.Sapienaa  its  wisdmn,  tJie Roman 
college  its  theology;  sbopkeq^erskept 
their  windows  dosed;  Italian  masters 
baronched  with  thehr  pupils,  monthed 
Ariosto,  and  seemed  hlffhly  deliffhted; 
while  the  professions  of  law  and  phy* 
1^  sent' as  many  of  thehr  members  as 
pnUic  jsafcty  oonld  spare.  In  short. 
It  had  been  long,  ago  settled  that  all 
the  worid  would  be  present ;  and  all 
tiie  world  was  present,  sure  enongiit 
and  long  before  the  time.  It  was.n 
Uvi^ysiKl  apleashigspectacleitoi 
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novelty  lent  another  charm,  when, 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  Salara 
gate,  wc  looked  from  our  double-lined 
procession  of  Brouj,diam8  and  Britskas, 
fore  and  aft,  and  saw,  for  nules, 
scattered  over  that  usually  deserted 
plain,  /groups  of  peasants  in  the  gay 
costumes  of  the  adjacent  villages, 
now  animating  it  in  evciy  direc- 
tion ;  some  emerging  from  mider  the 
arches  of  aqueducts,  or  the  screen  of  terval 
ruined  columbaria,  alternately  lost  to 
flight  and  again  rising  above  those 
abrupt  dips  in  which  the  gi'ound 
abounds,  all  tending  in  one  direction, 
all  bent  on  one  object.  At  length 
our  carriage,  (which  has  been  inti- 
mating its  purpose  shortly  to  stop,) 
pulls  up  delinitely,  and  Joseph,  having 
already  told  us  that  ho  can  neither 
move  backward  nor  forward,  touches 
his  hat  for  orders.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, we  resigned  ourselves  to  wait, 
without  any  feeling  of  impatience, 
finding  sufficient  amusement,  both 
from  tiie  distant  prospect  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity;  sometimes  watch- 
ing the  wheeling  of  those  sporting  cha- 
racters, tiio  Peregi-ine  Hawks  overliead, 
now  listening  to  the  warbling  of  the 
loudest  lark  music  we  ever  remember 
to  have  heard ;  then  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  some  roadside  acquain- 
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by  a  prophetical  annoaneement  of  the 
l)bnes  that  would  be  broken  before  the 
race  was  won.  Some  little  buzz  there 
is  about  unfairness  and  jockeyahip, 
when  we  c^tch,  from  the  mouth  of  our 
Anglo-Koman  livery-stable-man,  who 
chanced  to  be  near,  that  *^  the  oases  is 
a- saddling."  It  took  long  to  saddle ; 
long  to  mount;  and  some  time  still 
before  they  started,  during  which  in- 


**  Tlio  jockeys  keep  tbcir  horses  on  the  fret. 
Anil  each  gay  Spencer  prompts  the  noisy  bet. 
Till  drops  the  signal ;  then,  without  demur, 
1  en  horiios  start, — ten  riders  whip  and  spur; 
At  first  a  line  an  easy  gallop  keep, 
Then  forward  press,  to  take  tir  approachiog 

leap: 
Abreast  go  rod  and  yellow ;  after  these 
Two  more  succeed ;  one'ii  down  upon  his 

kuei^s  ; 
The  sixth  o'ertops  it ;  clattering  go  two 

more, 
And  two  decline  ;  now  swells  the  general 


roar. 


n 


tance,  and  anon  giving  ourselves  up        . ,     *  •[,  •  ,  /  .  ;  ? 

exclusively  to  the  silent  enjovment  of    [i;',    ;„,i  „^    '?,^!^  ",    nL 
the  weather.     We  were   kept  lonir    l^lV/^^lr./^^"'*^^-.,?^? 


And  everj'  horse  on  the  right  side  of 
the  hurdle  strives  to  get  his  head,  and 
every  rider  is  wiser  than  to  indulge 
this  instinct.  Soon  another  leap  pre- 
sents itself;  up  they  all  go  and  down 
again,— four  close  together !  Hurrah  1 
blue  and  yellow !   Hurrah!  green  and 

from  the 

er  and  on 

three 


enough  i«  all  con  doner wa.stS  ?f '"" .,;'^"^""';'  '"'"^^^fZ^^ 

«,-«.,  n>«  «„;«.i..  «-^->,>t»„*  i>„„^«...  favourites  arc  abreast,  the  fourth  is  a 

arm  .1  i^v '.  ?fr^  .^.^r'^if^i    ?Z  ;'f  s"*:*""!  I'l'WuJ.  l>ut  n  ay  still  be  in, 

dnllcil  by  their  churth  into  habits  of  f     ,     ^        , '  ^^  the  fcnc«  ami  ii 

^^  ^  appears  smoother  as  they  recede ;  the 


could  hear  one  coachman  ask  another 
"  Quanfh  rpicl  heni^ktlo  atippel-chess"' 
was  to  be ;  while  the  respondent, 
shrugging  his  shouhh'rs,  growled  out 
for  answer  a  ' *  Chi  lo  sa ! "  Meanwhile 
our  attention  was  fitfully  resuscitated 
by  a  rider  in  costume  doing  a  bit  of 
turf,  by  an  unsaddled  racer  led  across 
the  ground,  or  by  men  on  horseback 
carrying  small  flags  to  stake  at 
the  ditferent  leaps ;  sometimes  by  an 
English  oath,  startling  the  Uniim  loci 
or  whoever  ln'ard  it :  or  moix»  agree- 
ably by  a  display  of  voluble  young 
countrywomen,  standing  tiptoe  on 
tJK-ir  carriage  seats,  eager  to  see  the 
first  fall,  and  pennitting  the  young 
men  who  swaggered  by  to  scare  them 
into  tlie  prettiest  at  tit  tides  of  dismay, 


riders,  diminished  to  the  size  of  birds, 
are  still  seen  gliding  on— on :  — 

"  No  longer  soon  their  colours  can  we  trace, 
Lost  in  tbe  mazy  di^tniice  of  the  race  : 
Till  :it  SalaraV  far-off  bridge  descried, 
Like  cour;>ing  butterHieSjtbeyseem  to  glide; 
Tbet),  dwindling  farther,  in  the  lengthening 

course, 
Mere  lloatiug  specks  supplant  both  man  and 

lioi>e; 
Till,  having  rrnsscd  the  Columbarium  gray, 
Tboy  <werve,  and  back  retrace  their  airy 

way." 

At  this  point  of  the  contest  we  cross 
the  road — and  there  far  away,  two 
dots,  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one,  are  seen 
with    increasing    distinctness   every 


t  oHior  vn  ciumot  say-,  notirith- 
stauiling  tku  cleara«aH  of  tlw  air ;  tiiej 


tJii-F  Uriikoit  (iii'ii  (li'il.n"'  Nil!  there 
tlioycomc,  in  tliP  n-at:  They  were 
s  littJe  thrown  mit  at  tbp  last  leap, 
but  tiro  are  niiihtng  gronnil  npoii  the 
grwa  Rstirpur ;  nnd  naw  thry  ore  oi]c4) 
more  itll  in  fiill  »ght  und  full  spued, 
wliiln  the  Roman  wolkiu  rings  to 
StroittfO  EOiinds !  "  Guardiil  Vente ;" 
**/Vr  me  ffuadapia  i(  Oiallu.  "I'll 
take  you  tirn  to  ane  on  tlie  Maid  at 
the  Jillt."  "  Done."  ■'  Who's  ridiog 
tile  bny-marp?"  "Mr  A.  for  Lord 
U.  nnii  a  pi-etly  ini?«^  be'^  making  of 
it."  ^'  Daiiid»itnttrrbar,niehtwahrt''' 
"  In,  (/«//"  ••Leg  An^lai*  tnvcHl 
iKonirr  leuri  t^iahiur, parMeuJ"  "I'll 
bti  blowvd  if  Lord  G.  tlon't  win  Rftor 
•Ul"  "Well,  Miss  Stnitli,  1  shftll 
call  for  my  gloves  t« 'morrow." 
"BravitiittiqtiaiUi.'"  "Caxio!  e/ieca- 
talli !  "  "  Forwarti  I  Forw^ti." 
"AUunt,Mraieurt!  oiiuujtt."  "AUnJ 
Alktl"  "Cuardi!  OuariS!"  And 
here  a  distant  lihoat,  fleeter  in  fta 
joumoy  thAn  the  fleeWet  trf  the  howas 
thai  it  3pi?d  onirards,  reaches  our  oars  \ 
U1(ltb(^r  inomnit  brings  the  two  fore- 
moat  to  the  last  \^,  the  blue  heni- 
tJUOs — tbo  red  springs  into  tho  air, 
■4'^^  ''"  aplomh,  then  on.  ttgniu  swifter 


him,  ix  ncitr,  ni 

"  Than  nn>iaa>  lilonn*  l>mili«  )n 
IDi  wlii^  txii  apnr  Mob  dMp< 
The  [iTcieient  ronrnm  fdamiii);. 

New  ue  tiM  ilsnil  and  gam  th' 

li'B  S"!  1 
TniD  (A  tlisli  blood,  DDdtnmclu  Mill  U 
UiMid«l.tl»;nr,Mi<ti1>eDt,viIlB0t^ 
Eiuiljr  muchd),   wiili   fnrillHi 


tbilr  loul 
.Tn«(  at  the  gul  ~an«  ipui  kdJ  it  i* 
Ttie  raWDl'd  ifrd   itoru  forvru^  m 

AAvrtlkia  cxpluit,  Uie  red,  green 
yelliiw  liveries  uould  hB\«  done 
tUey  would  witli  tlio  uuimlll.__ 
Eoiiiana.  Captain  Cooke's  uTival  at 
l^lalicito;  tlie  first  steamer  scon  on 
the  Nile ;  (he  tntrMluctiDn  of  cua  and 
gunpowder  aoiougiit  people  liitherto 
hunting  or  making  war  with  bow  and 
— ivro  only  paralld  cases  of  tiiat 


ontbiisinstn  nixed  with 
which  the  Kouuuis  viewed  i 
lish  gvatientan  juckuys  l.>ii    < 
Tliey  w«ulU  have  been  'i 
have  il  over  agaui  An.  uu. 
to  learn  that  races  (onlikt  - 


,  witb 


A  "  dog'fl  lifo"  Iiaa  bGcomo  a  ey- 
nonym  for  sofR'ring;  nor  does  the 
atuodntiug  bJm  with  anotlicr  doincstic 
animal  (if  a  second  provertaal  expres- 
sion may  be  tnutwl)  appear  to  mend 
his  cuuiution  ;  but  ill  as  be  may  iiuv 
with  the  cat,  bis  position  is  L;a3  cn- 
viabli-  iiliifii  111,111  i-  tii-partnur  iu  the 
iiii  I  .  iiij.i'    kielta    and 

'i  I  ■    venlure  upon 

^■<'  ":  ijrow!,  Ik-  is 


Uiuiely    "  which  patient  merit  B 
tho  unworthy  lakes,"  and 
have  known  a  goldeu  age. 
roa3,"(ileiiianj]a<ineU|n'un!iCand 
"  que    les  hommes  out  toiyoura  I 
fans?"  "Croyex-voas,"  (repliqna  p" 
didc,)  "que  lea  i!pcr\'iers  ont  tt  "" 
xaast^i  Ics  pigoons."     We  en 
no  more  doubt  of  the  one  ihaii  of  0. 
other,  and  mrist  tlierefure  applaud  tl 
sagBi;ity  of  Esop's  wolf,  who,  \  '  ^ 

Sllfli.'i.-TTtl.l     tllTUl'U     I.V  1,111 
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rnlc  has  its  exception,  and  every 
tyrant  his  favonrite.  Man's  solfishnefis 
here  proves  a  safer  ally  than  his 
hnmanity,  and  oft-thnes  interposes  to 
rescue  the  dog  from  those  sufferinjjs 
to  which  the  race  is  subject.  Thus  in 
savage  countries,  where  his  strength 
may  be  turned  to  account,  size  and 
sinew  recommend  him  to  public  notice 
and  respect ; 


II 


animal  iamuta 


QuU  generosa  putat  nisx  fortia** 
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to  the  reader,)  he  lives  "  to  find  abase 
his  only  use ;"  to  be  hiptcd,  and  not 
to  hunt ;  now  dropping  from  starva- 
tion without  the  gates,  and  now  the 
victim  of  poison  within.  Ye  un- 
kennelled scavengere  of  the  Pindan 
Hill,— ye  that  have  no  master  to  pro- 
pitiate the  good  Saint  Anthony,  ou 
his  birth-day,  to  bless,  nor  priest  to 
aspei'se  you  with  holy  water,  (in  con- 
sequence of  which  omissions,  no  doubt, 
your  pla  gues  m  ultiply  upon  you) — ^poor 
friendless  wanderers,  who  come  up  to 
every  lonely  pedestrian,  at  once  to 
remind  him  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  and  to  alleviate  his 
solitude  with  your  company;  good- 
natured,    rough,    ill-favoured   dogs. 


while  among  civilised  nations,  eccen- 
tricity, beauty,  deveniess,  or  love  of 
import,  may  establish  him  a  lady's  pet 
or  a  {sportman's  companion,     llappy 

indeed  the  dog  born  in  the  kennel  of    with  whom  our  acquaintance  has  been 
a  pai'k ;   no  canister  for  his  tail,  no     extensive,    dull    indeed   would    the 


halter  for  his  neck ;  physiologists  shall 
try  no  experiments  on  his  eighth  pair 
of  nerves;  his  wants  arc  liberally 
supplied ;  a  Tartar  might  envy  him 
his  rations  of  horse-flesh,  shut  up  with 
congenial  and  select  associates  with 
whom  he  courees  twice  a-week, 

**  Unites  hi»  bark  with  theirs  ;  and  through 

the  vale, 
Pursues  in  triumph,  as  he  snuffs  the  gale.^ 


»^ 


lie  enjoys  himself  thoroughly  while  in 
health,  and  when  he  is  sick  a  vete- 
jrfnary  surgeon  feels  his  pulse,  and 
j)rescribes  for  him  in  dog -Latin! 
Benign  too  the  star,  albeit  the  "dog 
star,"' under  which  arc  bora  those 
equal  rivals  in  their  mistress'  heart, 
the  silky-cared  spaniel  and  the  black- 
nosed  pug,  who  sleep  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  costly  nmfl^,  lie  on  the  sofa, 
bow-wow  strangera  round  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  take  their  daily  airing 
in  the  park !  Nor  are  the  several  lots 
of  the  spotted  dog  from  Denmark, 
who  adds  importance  to  his  master's 
equipage ;  of  the  ferocious  bull- dog, 
the  Frenchman's  and  the  butcher's 
friend ;  or  of  the  quick-witted  terrier 
from  Skye,  less  enviable.  Hut  where 
caprice  or  interest  do  not  plead  for 
the  dog,  his  condition  is  universally 
such  as  fully  to  justify  the  terms  in 
which  men  s\)Qi\k  of  it.  To  sec  this 
exemplified,  observe  the  miser}'  of  his 
life  and  deaths  in  a  country  where  he 
is  neither  petted  nor  employed. 
Tliroughout  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
llome,  (where  we  now  introduce  him 


Pincian  appear,  were  it  deprived  of 
your  gi*otes(iue  forms  and  awkward 
but  well-meant  gamlwls !    I'he  life  of 
a  Cam])agna    sheep-dog,   kept  half 
staned  in  the  sight  of  mutton  which 
lie  dare  not  touch,  is  hard  enough, 
but  that  of  the  members  of  this  large 
unowned  republic  more  so.    Huncry 
and  gaunt  as  she- wolves,  bat  with 
none  v>f  their  fierceness,  these  poor 
animals   seek    the    city  gates,  and, 
molesting  nobody,  find  a  foul  and  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  ImmoH' 
dezze  of  the  streets;  but  when  their 
condition   and  appearance   are   im- 
proved,   and  they  are  beginmng  to 
think  of  an  establishment,  the  iSital 
edict  goes  forth;  nux  vomica  is  tri- 
turated with  liver,  and  the  treacherous 
hocconi  are    strewn    upon  the  dirt- 
hea])s  where  they  resort ;  the  unsus- 
pecting animals  greedily  devour  the 
only  meal  provided  for  them  by  the 
State,  and  in  a  few  hours  cxpeiicnce 
the   anguish    of  the   slowly  killing 
poison ;  an  intense  thirst  urges  them  to 
the  fountains,  but  the  water  only  servca 
to  dilute  and  render  it  more  potent: 
their  bodies  swell,  they  totter,  faU, 
try  to  recover  their  feet,  but  cannot; 
then  piteously  howling  are  carried  off 
in  the  height'  of  a  tetanic  convulsion. 
Often  on   retnrning  at   this  season 
from  an  evening  party,  we  disoem 
dark  rea'ding  forms  and  hear  voices  too^ 
^^  visa^  canes  ulularo  per  umbras,*^  aa 
they  glide  moaning  away  and  are  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  off  streets. 
Occasionally   they   anticipate    their 
doom,  by  premature  macUiess,  when 
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tho  authorities  issue  orders  to  use  steel, 
and  sometimes  lifty  will  perish  in  a 
single  night.  It  is  remarkable  that 
notwithstanding  these  summary  pro- 
ceedings, the  canine  ranks,  as  Ea,ster 
comes  round  again,  arc  renewed  for 
fresh  destruction.  Some  few  dogs  of 
superior  cunning  contrive  from  year 
to  year  to  elude  these  "  Kditti fulmi- 
}ianti\"  which  niake  such  havoc  among 
their  companions  ;  these,  by  securing 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
soldiers  and  galley-slaves  of  the  dis- 
trict, obtain  besides  an  occasional 
meal  from  the  canteens,  and  jdeuary 
indulgence  for  themselves,  and  for  an 
unsightly  progeny,  which  they  screen 
from  public  remark,  and  bring  up 
amidst  the  latehrce  of  the  brushwood; 
but  aware  at  the  same  time  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  such 
i-landestine  concessions  must  be  held, 
they  seek  to  keep  alive  the  interest, 
exerted  in  their  behalf,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  many  strange  antics,  evidently 
got  uj)  for  the  occasion,  by  affecting 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  man  and 
his  affiiirs,  which  they  cannot  feel, 
and  by  the  display  of  a  most  obse- 
quious gentleness,  humouring,  while 
they  play  with  your  favourite  dog, 
and  though  his  superior  in  strength, 
lying  under  on  purpose  to  give  him 
the  advantage;  but  above  all,  they 
seek  to  make  interest  with  the 
rincian  bonnes^  whom  they  readily 
conciliate  by  withdrawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  fiom  any  collateral 
object  of  interest  which  niay  engage 
theirs.  Petted  and  patted  by  numy 
little  hands,  which  bongre  malgre 
must  give  up  their  buns  to  his  vo- 
racity, the  large  quadruped,  in  return 
for  these  snatched  courtesies,  follows 
the  small  urchin,  who  is  learning  to 
trundle  his  hoop,  barking  for  it  to 
proceed,  and  stopping  when  it  stops. 
Any  one  observing  their  clever 
gambols  and  extreme  docility,  wishes 
straightway  that  their  fonns  were  less 
uncouth,  and  n\ight  next  be  tempted, 
as  we  were,  to  overlook  external  dis- 
advantages, and  to  adopt  one  of  the 
ragged  pack  in  consideration  of  mental 
endowments ;  the  experiment  would 
tail  if  he  made  it ;  these  animals  re- 
semble the  uneducated  negro,  who 
shows  to  most  advantage  in  diffl- 
rnlties  —  well  housed,  well  fed, 
caressed,  and  cared  for,  both  forget 


their  master  and  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  securing  their  prosperity. 
Stand  forth,  ungrateful  Frate^  while, 
for  the  reader's  caution,  and  your  own 
misconduct,  we  rehearse  your  history. 
We  met  Frate  at  the  end  of  the  fever 
season  upon  the  unhealthy  heights 
of  Otricoli;  a  poor  lean  beast,  with 
a  penetrating  gray  eye,  rough  brown 
coat,  a  tail  with  no  grace  in  its  rigid 
half  curl,  and  an  untidy  giizzly 
white  beard.  We  had  halted  to  bait 
the  horses,  and  fniding  nothing  for 
ourselves,  preceded  the  carriage,  and 
wci*e  winding  down  the  steep  hill, 
when  he  came  suddenly  upon  us 
through  a  break  in  the  hedge,  and 
having  first  looked  all  around  and 
satisfied  himself  that  no  fellow  town- 
dog  was  in  sight,  raised  his  ill-shaped 
head,  barked  an  unmistakable  ^^hon 
giorno ;''''  then,  turning  tail  on  the 
city  of  his  birtli,  ran  on  gambolling  a 
few  yards  in  front,  to  look  back,  bark 
again,  and  encourage  us  to  proceed. 
''  What  an  ugly  brute !  what  a  hide- 
ous dog!"  but  as  he  engages  the 
attention  of  our  party,  these  ex- 
pressions become  modified,  and  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
nobody  cares  abont  the  remains  of 
Otricoli,  nor  looks  any  longer  at  the 
yellow  readies  of  the  pestiferous 
Tiber,  that  wjvs  winding  far  along  the 
plain ;  the  dog  alone  occupies  every 
thought.  "  Such  a  discerning  crea- 
ture !  What  clever  eyes  he  has !  See 
how  well  he  understands  what  we  are 
saying  abont  him ;  suppose  we  take 
him  on  to  Home?  We  might  get  his 
grizzly  beard  shaved ;  his  rough  coat 
would  become  sleek  after  a  month's 
good  feeding,  his  legs  could  bo 
clip[)ed  below  the  knees.  Oh ! 
lie  is  full  of  capabilities.  See !  he  is 
now  acting  Sphinx,  and  looking  up 
at  us,  as  if  he  could  delve  into  what 
is  passing  in  our  minds,  and  would 
turn  these  vague  suggestions  to  ac- 
count." Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  barked,  and  seemed  much  agi- 
tated ;  in  a  minute  we,  too,  hear  tho 
sound  of  wheels,  which  his  more  acute 
ear  had  already  caught ;  as  the  car- 
riage approached,  his  excitement  in- 
creased; at  first  he  only  barked 
back  aa  if  to  entreat  it  not  to  come 
on  so  quickly,  but  as  it  plainly 
did  not  heed  his  civil  remon- 
strance,  the  bow-wow  became  still 
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more  earnest  in  its  expostiilatoiy 
accents.  Bow  (long)  wow  (short). 
"Why  such  haste?"  Then  ho  tried 
his  eloqnencc  upon  us ;  and  while 
reiterating  his  canine  accidente  in  his 
own  way  at  the  horses  now  close  at 
hand,  his  voice  assumes  an  elegiac 
whine  as  he  turns  to  supplicate,  in  a 
tone  that  none  accustomed  to  Italian 
beggars  can  mistake ;  *'  non  ahbando- 
natemi^'"  being  plainly  the  purport  of 
its  most  dolorous  and  plaintive  ac- 
cents. We  hesitate,  the  carriage  draws 
up,  down  go  the  steps,  and  lo !  in  a 
twinkling,  our  new  friend  has  darted 
in  before  us,  taken  possession,  and 
there  he  sits  ready  to  kiss  our  hand. 
Such  audacity  was  sure  to  succeed,  so, 
letting  him  gently  do^n  from  the 
fiteps  we  left  him  to  follow  if  he 
chose.  Follow!  trust  him  for  that  I 
ho  bounded  along  the  AppianVay, 
barking  to  encourage  tlie  horses, 
coquetting  with  a  liivourite  pony,  and 
winning  over  our  Joseph,  by  the 
time  we  had  arrived  at  Civita  Caste f- 
lana^  to  let  him  remain  in  their  com- 
pany for  the  night.  Next  morning  he 
starts  betimes,  nor  permits  the  car- 
riage to  overtake  him,  till  all  fear  of 
being  sent  back  is  removed,  by  our 
near  approach  to  Rome.  Arrived 
there,  he  at  once  finds  his  wav  to 
the  liver}'  stables,  and  establishes 
himself  permanently  with  the  horses. 
Throughout  the  winter,  we  take  with 
good  humour  the  flippant  cx>mments  of 
Jiancurs  and  over-fastidious  friends, 
touchin*,'  file  besto^^Til  of  our  patron- 
age ui)on  such  an  ill-favoured  cur, 
while  we  thought  ourselves  the  objects 
of  his  giatitmle  and  atlection ;  but 
Frate's  character  (we  gave  him  this 
name  from  the  length  of  his  beard, 
the  colour  of  his  coat,  and  because  he 
had  lived  upon  alms)  did  not  improve 
upon  acquaintance?.  One  bad  trait 
soon  showed  itself,  he  refused  to  hold 
communication  with  the  less-favoured 
dogs  of  the  rincian,  turning  a  deaf 
car  to  their  advances,  or  if  they  yet 
persevered,  meeting  them  with  set 
teeth  and  an  unamiable  growl ;  as  ho 
filled  out,  his  regard  for  his  patrons 
diminished  perc<^ptibly  ;  attentions 
bestowed  on  a  smaller  colleague  ex- 
cited his  jealousy;  and  we  began  to 
believe  the  tnith  of  a  report  circulated 
to  his  projudiw,  that  Frate  was  really 


on  the  look-out  for  a  place  where  no 
other  dog  was  kept,  and  where  he 
might  have  it  all  his  own  way.  No 
longer  proud  of  notice,  he  seldom 
sought  our  society,  but  was  glad  to 
slink  off  whenever  this  conld  be  done 
without  observation.  Toward  the 
closi^  of  the  winter,  indeed,  we  were 
deceive4  by  some  renewed  advances 
into  th^  belief  of  a  return  of  affection, 
which  determined  us,  when  we  I^ 
Home,  to  take  him  once  more  in  onr 
suite ;  we  soon,  however,  found  ont 
onr  mistake.  Already  nnprincipled 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  society 
of  the  cafes  and  table -d^hotes  at 
Lucx;a  completed  his  corruption. 
His  mLoconduct  at  last  became  town- 
talk,  and  his  misdeeds  were  in  CYCiy 
body's  mouth ;  so,  when  he  had 
lamed  half-a-dozen  laboiu^crs,  scared 
the  whole  neighbourhood  like  a  second 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  fought 
sundry  battles  with  dogs  as  ugly,  for 
Helens  scarce  better -looking  than 
himself,  we  yielded  to  public  remon- 
strance, and  removing  our  protective 
collar  from  his  unworthy  neck,  con- 
signed him  to  a  village  sportsman, 
who  hoped  to  turn  his  fierceness  to 
account  in  attacking  the  wild-boar. 
With  him  Frate  remained  for  abont 
six  weeks,  by  which  time,  tiring  of  the 
Cacciatores  rough  handling,  he  had 
the  temerity,  two  days  bofore  onr 
departui*e,  to  present  himself  again  at 
our  door.  Too  much  disgusted  to  re- 
ceive him  after  what  had  passed,  we 
showed  him  a  whip  from  an  open 
window,  which  to  a  dog  of  his  sagacity 
was  enough ;  in  one  instant  he  was  on 
his  legs,  and  in  the  next  out  of  sight, 
but  whether  to  return  to  the  sportsman, 
or  the  mountain,  or  to  seek  and  find 
anew  master  to  cozen,  we  never  heard, 
as  this  was  our  last  visit  to  Lucca. 
The  lesson  inculcated  by  Frate's  mis- 
conduct has  not  been  lost  upon  ns  ; 
so  whenever  any  queer, canine  scare- 
crow now  meets  us  on  the  Finciau, 
and  by  his  dejected  looks  seeks  to  en- 
list our  sym])athy,  we  cut  short  the 
appeal,  stare  him  in  the  face,  and 
then  utter  the  word  ''never"  with 
sufficient  em])hasis  to  send  him  off 
sliaking  his  head,  as  if  a  brace  of 
fieas,  or  a  ''  fulminating  edict"  from 
the  governor  were  ringing  in  both 
ears. 
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roU  THE    DINNER  GIVIJN    TO  THE  EARL  OF    DALHOUSIE,  AT    EDINUURGH,  14th  SEPTEMBER 
1  047,  BEFORE  HIS  PROCEEDING  TO  INDIA  AS  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

BY  DELTA. 

Loxo,  long  ere  the  fliistle  was  twined  with  the  rose, 
And  the  firmest  of  iricnds  now  were  fiercest  of  foe.s, 

The  fla<x  of  Dalwolsey  aye  foremost  was  seen  ; 
Throuj^h  the  night  of  oppression  it  glittered  afar, 
To  tlie  patriot's  eye  'twas  a  ne'er-setting  star, 
And  with  Brnre  and  with  Wallace  it  llash'd  through  the  fray, 
When  "  Freedom  or  Death  "  was  the  shout  of  the  day, 

For  the  thistle  of  Scotland  shall  ever  be  gi*een  ! 

II. 

A  long  line  of  chieftains !  from  father  to  son, 

Tliciv  lived  for  their  country — their  purpose  was  one — 

\\\  heart  they  were  fearless — in  hand  they  were  clean; 
From  the  hero  of  yore,  who,  in  Gorton's  gi'iin  caves, 
Kei)t  wat<:h  with  the  baud  who  disdained  to  be  slaves, 
Down  to  him,  with  the  Ilopetoun  and  Lyuedoch  that  vied, 
Wiio  should  sliine  like  a  twin  star  hy  Wellington's  side, 

That  the  thistle  of  Scotland  might  ever  be  gi'ccn ! 

III. 

Then  a  bumper  to  him  in  whose  bosom  combine 
All  the  virtues  that  proudly  ennoble  his  line. 

As  dear  to  his  country,  as  stanch  to  his  Queen  ; 
Xor  loss  that  J)alhousie  a  patriot  we  find, 
^Vhose  field  is  the  senate,  whose  sword  is  the  mind, 
And  whose  object  the  strife  of  the  world  to  compose, 
That  the  shamrock  may  bloom  by  the  side  of  the  rose, 

And  the  thistle  of  Scotland  for  ever  be  green  1 

IV, 

It  is  not  alone  for  his  bearing  and  birth, 
It  is  not  alone  for  his  wisdom  and  worth, 

At  this  board  that  our  good  and  our  noble  convene ; 
But  a  faith  in  the  blessings  which  India  may  draw 
From  science,  from  commerce,  religion,  and  law ; 
And  that  all  who  obey  Britain's  sceptre  may  see 
That  knowledge  is  power — ^that  the  truth  makes  us  free ; 

For  rose,  thistle, 'and  shamrock,  shall  ever  be  green  I 


V. 


A  hail  and  farewell!  it  is  pledged  to  the  brim, 
And  drained  to  the  bottom  in  honour  of  him 

AV'ho  a  fflorv  to  Scotland  shall  be  and  hath  been : 
Untircd  in  the  cause  of  his  country  and  crown, 
IVfa y  his  path  be  a  long  one  of  spotless  renown ; 
Till  the  course  nobly  rounded,  the  goal  proudly  won, 
Fame,  smiliug  on  Scotland,  shall  point  to  her  son, 

For  the  thistle— Her  thistle !— shall  ever  be  green ! 
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"And  you  will  positively  many  her, 
if  fcthe  will  have  you  V  " 

*'  Not  a  doubt  of  either.  Before  this 
<l:iy  fortnijjrht  she  shall  be  ^Eadanio 
Vau  Ilaubitz." 

**  You  will  make  her  vour  wife  with- 
out  ac(juainting  her  with  your  true  po- 
sition ?  " 

**  fudeed  >vill  I.  ]My  yctv  position 
requires  it.  There's  no  room  for  a 
scruple.  She  expects  to  live  on  my 
f  jrtune ;  thinks  to  make  a  great  catch 
of  the  rich  Dutchman.  Instead  of  that 
I  shall  spend  her  salary.  Tlic  old 
story ;  going  out  for  wool  and  return- 
ing shorn." 

Tlic  conversation  of  which  this  is 
the  concluding  fragment,  occurred  in 
t!ie  public  room  of  the  Hotel  de  Hesse, 
in  the  village  of  Homburg  on  the  Hill 
—  an  insignificant  handful  of  houses, 
oftlciating  as  capital  of  the  important 
Ifindgravate  of  Hesse- Homburg.  The 
table-d'hote  had  been  over  some  time; 
tiie  guests  had  departed  to  repose  in 
their  apartments  until  the  hour  of  even- 
ing promenade  should  summon  them  to 
the  excellent  band  of  music,  provided 
by  the  calculating  liberality  of  the 
gaming-house  keepei-s,-  and  to  loiter 
round  the  brunnens  of  more  or  less 
nauseous  flavour,  the  pretext  of  resort 
to  this  rendezvous  of  idlera  and 
gamblers.  The  waiters  had  disap- 
peared to  batten  on  the  broken  meats 
from  the  public  table,  and  to  doze 
away  the  time  till  the  approach  of 
supper  renewed  their  activity.  !My 
interlocutor,  with  whom  I  was  alone 
in  the  deserted  apartment,  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose 
dark  hair  and  mustaches,  marked  fea- 
tures, spare  person,  and  complexion 
bronzed  by  a  tropical  sun,  entitled  him 
to  pass  for  a  native  of  southern  Europe, 
or  even  of  some  more  ardent  clime. 
Xevertheless  he  answered  to  the  very 
Dutch  patronymic  of  Van  Hanbitz, 
and  was  a  native  of  Holland,  in  whose 
principal  city  his  fiither  was  a  banker 
of  considerable  wealth  and  financial 
infiuence. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  glori- 
ous August,  and  for  two  months  I  had 
been  wandering  in  Rhine-land.  Not 
after  the  fashion  of  deluded  Cockneys, 


who  fancy  they  have  seen  the  Rhine 
when  they  have  careered  from  Cologne 
to  Mannheim  astride  of  a  steam-engine^ 
gaping  at  objects  passed  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived; drinking  and  paying  for  in- 
diflbrent  vinegar  as  Steinberger-Cabi- 
net,  eating  vile  dinners  on  the  decks 
of  steamers,  and  excellent  ones  in  the 
capital  hotels  which  British  cash  and 
patronage  have  raised  upon  the  banks 
of  the  fiower  of  German  streams.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  early  dispensed 
with  the  aid  of  steam,  to  wander  on 
foot,  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  a  lazy  country  diligence  or 
rickety  einspcmner^  through  the  many 
beantiful  districts  that  lie  upon  either 
bank  of  the  river;  pede»trianising 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  losing  mysetf 
in  the  Odenwald,  and  pausing,  when 
occasion  offered,  to  pick  a  trout  out 
of  the  numerous  streamlets  that 
dash  and  meander  through  dell  and 
ravine,  on  their  way  to  swell  the  waters 
of  old  Father  Rhine.  At  last,  wear)'  of 
solitude — scarcely  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional gossip  with  a  heavy  German 
boor,  village  priest,  or  strolling  student, 
— T  thirsted  after  the  haunts  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  found  myself,  within  a  day  of 
the  appearance  of  the  S3Tnptoni,  install- 
ed in  a  luxiu-ious  hotel  in  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  But  Frank- 
fort at  that  season  is  deserted,  save  by 
passing  tourists,  who  escape  as  fast  as 
possible  from  its  lifeless  streets  and 
sun- baked  pavements;  so,  after  glanc- 
ing over  an  English  new8pai)er  at  the 
Casino,  taking  one  stroll  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  garden  surrounding  the  city,  and 
another  through  the  Jew-quarter — al- 
ways interesting  and  curious,  al- 
though any  thing  but  savoury  at  that 
warm  season, — I  gathered  together 
my  baggage  and  was  off  to  Homburg. 
There  I  could  not  complain  of  solitude, 
of  deserted  streets  and  shuttered  >vin- 
dows.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
multitude  of  gaily  dressed  belles  and 
cavaliers,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Rnss,  who,  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  sunset,  lounged  and  flirts 
on  the  walks,  watered  themselves  at 
the  fountains,  and  perilled  their  com- 
plexions in  the  golden  sunbeams,  could 
ever  bestow  themselves  in  the  two 
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or  til  TOO  muUlliiif^  liotels  and  few 
score  shabby  loil;?in;r- bouses  compos- 
ing: the  town  uf  llomburg.  Manajje 
it  they  did,  however;  crept  into  their 
narrow  cells  at  ni^dit,  to  emerge  next 
niornin;:,  like  butterllies  from  the 
chrysalis,  ^'ay,  bright,  and  brilliant, 
and  to  rv:cnnuncncv'  tlie  never- varying 
but  pleasant  round  of  eating,  saunter- 
ing, love-making,  andgambling.  lloni- 
burg  was  n<>t  tlion  what  it  has  since 
becunic.  Tliat  great  house  of  cards, 
the  new  C-ursaal,  had  not  yet  arisen; 
and  its  taljle-d'hote,  reading-room, 
and  i)rofan(;  mysteries  of  roulette  and 
rouge -ct-noir,  found  temporary  domi- 
cile in  a  narrow,  disreputable-looking 
den  in  tlie  main  street,  where  accommo- 
dation oi"  all  kinds,  but  especially  for 
dinner,  was  scantv  in  the  extreme. 
Tlie  i)u])liv'  tables  at  the  hotels  were 
coij<e([uently  thronged,  and  there  ac- 
((iiaintancos  wenj  soon  made.  The 
(lay  of  my  arrival  at  Ilomburg  I  was 
seated  next  to  Van  llaubitz  ;  his  man- 
ner was  olf  hand  and  frank,  we  en- 
tered into  conversation,  took  our 
after-dinner  cigar  and  evening  stroll 
together,  and  by  bed-time  had  knocked 
up  that  sort  of  intimacy  easily  con- 
tracted at  a  watering-place,  which 
lasts  oni-'s  time  of  residence,  and  is 
(?xlinguishL'd  and  forgotten  on  depar- 
ture. Van  llaubitz,  like  many  Conti- 
nentals and  very  few  Englishmen,  wius 
one  of  those  frec-and-eiusy  communi- 
cative persons  who  are  as  familiar 
after  twidve  hours'  ac(iuaintance  as  if 
they  had  known  you  twelve  years, 
and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  a 
three  days'  actpiaintance  the  history  of 
their  lives,  their  j)ursuits,  position,  and 
prospects.  1  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed, to  a  very  considerable  extent,  at 
least,  witii  tJiose  of  my  friend  Van 
llaubitz.  hite  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
the  service  of  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Holland.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
four  sons,  and  having  shown,  at  a 
very  early  age,  a  wild  and  intractable 
disi)osition,  and  precocious  addiction 
to  dissipation,  his  father  pronounced 
him  un.^uited  to  business,  and  decided 
on  placing  him  in  the  aimy.  To  this 
the  Junker^  (he  claimed  nobility,  and 
displayed  above  his  amis  a  species 
of  coronet,  bearing  considerable  re- 
semblance to  a  fragment  of  chevaux- 
de-frise,  which  he  might  have  been 
])uzzled  to  prop  with  a  parchment,) 


had  no  ])artichlar  objection,  and  might 
have  made  a  good  enough  officer,  but 
for  his  reckless,  spendHn-ift  manner 
of  life,  which  entail^l  negligence 
of  duty  and  frequent  reprinmnds. 
Extravagant  bcyon<l  measure,  una- 
ble to  deny  himself  any  gratification, 
squandering  money  as  though  millions 
were  at  his  command,  he  was  con- 
stantly overwhelmed  with  debts  and 
a  martyr  to  duns.  At  last  his  father, 
after  thrice  clearing  him  with  his  cre- 
ditors, consented  to  do  so  a  fourth  time 
only  on  condition  of  his  getting  trans- 
ferred to  a  regiment  stationed  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  remaining 
there  until  his  return  had  the  pater- 
nal sanction.  To  avoid  a  prison, 
and  perha])s  not  altogether  sorry  to 
leave  a  countrv  where  his  credit  was 
bad  and  his  reputation  worse,  he 
embarked  for  Batavia.  But  any  plea- 
sant day-dreams  he  may  have  che- 
rished of  tro[>ical  luxuries,  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  farnicnte  life  in  a  gi'ass 
hammock,  gently  balanced  by  Javau 
houris  beneath  banana  shades,  of 
spice-laden  breezes  and  cool  sherbets, 
and  other  attributes  of  a  !Mahomedan 
paradise,  were  speedily  dissipated  by 
the  odious  realities  of  fillh  and  ver- 
min, marsh-fever  and  mosquitoes.  Ho 
wrote  to  Ills  father,  describing  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  and  begging  to  be 
ixjleased  from  his  pledge  and  allowed 
to  i-etum  to  Holland.  His  obdurate 
progenitor  replied  b}'  a  letter  of 
reproach,  and  swore  that  if  he  left 
Batavia  he  might  live  on  his  pay,  and 
never  expect  a  stiver  fi-om  the  pater- 
nal sti*ong-box,  cither  as  gift  or 
bequest.  To  live  upon  his  pay  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter,  even  for  a 
more  prudent  and  economical  i>ersou 
than  Van  Haubitz.  He  gnimbled 
immoderately,  blasphemed  like  a  pa- 
gan, but  remained  where  ho  was.  A 
year  passed  and  he  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  Disregarding  the  paternal 
menaces  and  displeasure,  and  reckless 
of  consequences,  he  applied  to  the 
chief  military  authority  of  the  colony 
for  leave  of  absence.  He  was  asked 
Ills  plea,  and  alleged  ill  health. 
The  general  thought  he  looked  pretty 
well,  and  requested  the  sight  of  a  me- 
dical certificate  of  his  invalid  state. 
Van  Haubitz  assumed  a  doleful  conu- 
tenance  and  betook  him  to  the  sur- 
geons.  /They  agreed  with  the  general 
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that  ho  looked  pretty  healthy ;  asked 
for  symptoms;  could  discover  none 
more  alarming  than  rognlarity  of  pulse, 
sleep,  appetite,  and  digestion,  laughed 
in  his  face  and  refused  the  certificate. 
The  sicklv  cannonier,  who  had  the 
constitution  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  had 
never  had  a  day's  illness  since  he  got 
over  the  measles  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  waited  a  little,  and  tried  the 
second  "  dodge,"  usually  resorted  to 
in  such  cases.  *' Urgent  private 
affairs"  were  now  the  pretext.  The 
general  expressed  his  regret  that  ur- 
gent public  affairs  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  dispense  with  the 
valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  Van 
Haubitz.  Wheroupn  1  jeut<^nant  Van 
Haubitz  passed  half  an  hour  in  heap- 
ing maledictions  on  the  head  of  his 
disoblighig  commander,  and  then  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  application  for  an 
exchange  to  the  authorities  in  Holland. 
The  reply  was  equally  unsatisfactory, 
the  fact  being  that  Ilaubitz  senior, 
like  an  implacable  old  savage  as  he 
was,  had  made  interest  at  the  war- 
office  for  the  refusal  of  all  such  requests 
on  the  part  of  his  scapegrace  offspring. 
Haubitz  junior  took  ]>atience  for 
another  year,  and  then,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  disgust  an(l  ennui,  threw 
up  his  commission  and  returned  to 
Europe,  trusting,  he  told  me,  that 
after  live  years'  absence,  the  gover- 
nor's bowels  would  vearn  towards  his 
youngest-boni.  In  this  he  was  en- 
tirely mistJiken ;  he  greatly  under- 
rated the  toughness  of  pa  tenial  viscera. 
Far  from  killing  the  fatted  calf  on  the 
prodigal's  return,  the  incensed  old 
Hollander  refused  him  the  smallest 
cutlet,  and,  shutting  the  door  in  his 
face,  consigned  him,  with  moi'e  energj- 
than  affection,  to  the  custody  of  the 
evil  one.  Van  Haubitz  found  him- 
self in  an  awkward  fix.  Credit  was 
dead,  none  of  his  relatives  would 
notice  or  assist  him :  his  whole  fortune 
consisted  of  a  dozen  gold  Wilhelms. 
At  this  critical  moment  an  eccentiic 
maiden  aunt,  to  whom,  a  year  or  two 
previously,  he  had  sent  a  propitiatory 
offering  of  a  ring- tailed  monkey  and 
a  leash  of  pea-green  parrots,  and 
who  had  never  condesc^jnded  even 
to  acknowledge  the  present,  departed 
this  life,  bequeathing  him  ten  thou- 
sand florins  as  a  return  for  the  addi- 
tion to  her  menagerie.    A  man  of 


common  prudence,  and  who  had  seen 
himself  so  near  destitution,  would 
have  endeavoured  to  employ  this  sum, 
moderate  as  it  was,  in  some  trade  or 
business,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have 
lived  sparingly  till  he  found  other 
re^sources.  But  Haubitz  had  not  yet 
sown  all  his  wild-oats ;  he  had  a  soul 
above  barter,  a  glorious  disregard  of  the 
future,  the  present  being  provided  for. 
He  left  Holland,  shaking  the  dust  from 
Ids  boot«,  dashed  across  Belgium,  and 
was  soon  plunged  in  the  gaieties  of  a 
Paris  carnival.  Breakfasts  at  the 
Kocher,  dinners  at  the  Cafe,  balls 
at  the  opera,  and  the  concomitant 
petits  sonpers  and  dearth  parties  with  the 
fair  denizens  of  the  Quartier  Lorette, 
soon  operated  a  prodigious  chasm  in 
the  monkey-money,  as  Van  Haubits 
irreverently  styled  his  venerable  aanfa 
bequest.  Spring  having  arrived,  he 
beat  a  retreat  fVom  Paris,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Homburg,  where  he 
was  quietly  completuig  the  consump- 
tion of  the  ten  thousand  florins^  at 
rather  a  slower  pace  than  he  would 
have  done  at  that  head-quarters  of 
pleasant  iniquity,  the  capital  of 
France.  From  hints  he  had  let  fall^ 
I  suspected  a  short  time  would  snfflso 
to  see  the  last  of  the  legacy.  On  this 
head,  however,  he  had  been  less  con- 
fidential than  on  most  other  matters^ 
and  certainly  his  manner  of  living 
would  have  led  no  one  to  suppose  he 
was  low  in  the  locker.  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  him ;  he  drank  the  most 
expensive  wines,  got  up  parties  and 
pic-nics  for  the  ladies,  and  had  a 
special  addiction  to  the  purchase  of 
costly  trinkets,  which  he  generally 
gave  away  before  they  had  been  a 
day  in  his  possession.  He  did  not 
gamble ;  he  had  done  so,  he  told  mc^ 
once  since  he  was  at  Homburg,  and 
had  won,  but  he  had  no  faith  in  his 
luck,  or  tasto  for  that  kmd  of  excit€- 
ment,  and  should  play  no  more.  He 
was  playing  another  game  just  now, 
which  apparently  interested  him 
greatly.  A  few  days  before  myself, 
a  young  actress,  who,  within  a  very 
short  time,  had  acquired  considerable 
celebrity,  had  arrived  at  Hombni^, 
escorted  by  her  mother.  Fraiilcm 
Emilie  Sendel  was  a  lively  lady  of 
four-and-twenty  or  thereabouts,  pos- 
sessing a  smart  figure  and  pretty  face, 
the  latter  somewhat  wanting  in  re- 
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lineraent.  Her  blue  eyes  although 
rather  too  prominent,  had  a  meriy 
spai'kle ;  her  cheeks  had  not  yet  been 
enth-ely  desiK>iled  by  envious  rouge 
of  their  natural  healthful  tinge ;  her 
hair,  of  that  poculiar  tint  of  red  auburn 
whicli  the  French  call  a  blond  hasarde, 
was  more  remarkable  for  abundance 
and  flexibility  than  for  lineness  of  tex- 
ture. As  regarded  her  qualitic!?  and 
accomplishments,  she  was  good-hu- 
niomed  and  tolerably  unaffected,  but 
wilful  and  capricious  as  a  spoiled  child'; 
she  spoke  her  own  language  pretty  well, 
with  an  occasional  slight  vulgarism 
or  Ijit  of  green-room  slang;  had 
a  smattering  of  French,  and  played 
the  i^lano  suihcieutly  to  accompany 
the  ballads  and  vaudeville  airs  which 
she  sang  with  spirit  and  considerable 
freedom  of  style.  I  had  met  Gennau 
actresses  who  were  tar  more  lady -like 
olf  the  stage,  but  there  was  nothing 
glaringly  or  repulsively  vulgar  about 
Emilie,  and  as  a  neighbour  at  a  public 
dinner-table,  she  was  amusing  and 
(juite  above  par.  As  if  to  vindicate 
her  nationality,  she  woidd  occasionally 
look  sentimental,  but  the  mood  sat  ill 
upon  her,  and  never  lasted  long; 
comedy  was  evidently  her  natural 
line.  Against  her  reputation,  rumour, 
always  an  intpiisitive  censor,  often  a 
mean  libeller,  of  ladies  of  her  profes- 
sion, had  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  found  nothing  to  allege.  Her 
mother,  a  dingy  old  dowager,  with  bad 
teeth,  dowdy  gowns,  a  profusion  of 
artllicial  flowers,  and  a  strong  addic- 
tion to  tea  and  knitting,  perfectly  un- 
derstoo«l  the  duties  of  dueimaship,  and 
(lid  ])ropriety  by  her  daughter's  side 
at  dinner-table  and  promenade.  To 
the  heart  of  the  daughter.  Van  Hau- 
bitz,  almost  from  the  fii*st  hour  he  had 
seen  her,  had  laid  persevering  and 
(letenuined  siege. 

During  our  after-dinner  tete-k-tOte 
on  the  day  now  refeiTed  to,  my  friend 
tlie  cannonier  had  shown  himself  ex- 
rredingly  unreserved,  and,  without  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  draw  him  out, 
he  had  elucidated,  with  a  frankness 
that  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
inquisitive,  whatever  small  points  of 
his  recent  history  and  present  position 
he  had  previously  ''»ft  in  obscurity. 
The  conversation  begc*.',  so  soon  as 
the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  guests 
had  departed,  by  a  jesting  allusion  on 
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my  part  to  his  flirtation  with  the 
actress,  and  to  her  gracious  reception 
of  his  attentions. 

"  It  is  no  mere  flirtation,"  said  Van, 
gravely.  "  My  intentions  are  serious. 
You  may  depend  Mademoiselle  Sendcl 
understands  them 'as  such." 

"  Serious !  you  don't  mean  that  you 
want  to  marry  her?" 

"  Uncpiestionably  I  do.  It  is  my 
only  chance." 

"  Your  only  chance!"  I  repeated, 
considerably  puzzled.  "  Are  yon 
about  to  turn  actor,  and  do  vou  trust 
to  her  for  instruction  in  histrionics  ?" 

"  Not  exactly.  I  will  explain.  La 
Sendel,  you  must  know,  has  just  ter- 
minated her  last  engagement,  which 
was  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
florins.  She  has  already  received  and 
accepted  an  otter  of  a  new  one,  at 
fifteen  thousand,  from  the  Vienna 
theatre.  Vienna  is  a  very  i)lcasant 
place.  Fifteen  thousand  florins  are 
thirty-two  thousand  francs,  or  twelve 
hundred  of  yom-  English  pounds  ster- 
ling. Upon  that  sum  two  persons  can 
live  excellently  well — in  Germany  at 
least." 

Unable  to  contradict  any  of  those 
assertions,  I  held  my  tongue.  The 
Dutchman  ix^sumcd. 

'^  You  know  the  history  of  my  past 
life ;  1  will  tell  you  my  present  posi- 
tion. It  is  critical  enough,  but  I  shall 
improve  it,  for  here,"  and  he  touched 
his  forehead,  ^^is  what  never  fails 
me.  This  letter,"  he  produced  an 
epistle  of  mercantile  aspect,  bear- 
ing the  Amsterdam  post-mark,  "  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  my  eldest 
brother.  The  shabby  schelm  declares 
he  will  reply  to  no  more  of  mine,  that 
his  efforts  to  arrange  matters  with  my 
father  have  been  fruitless,  and  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  strictly  forbid- 
den him  and  his  brothers  to  hold  any 
communication  with  me,  a  command 
they  seem  willing  enough  to  obey.  So 
mnch  for  that.  And  now  for  the 
finances." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  opened 
and  shook  it;  a  flimsy  crumpled  bit 
of  paper  fell  out.  It  was  a  note  of 
the  bank  of  France,  for  one  thousand 
francs. 

"My  last,"  said  he.  "That  gone,  I 
am  a  beggar.  But  it  won't  come  to 
that,  either,  thanks  to  Fraiilein 
EmiUe." 
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''Surely,"  said  I,  "you  arc  too 
reckless  if  money,  too  extravagant 
and  unreflecting.  Six  months  ago,  you 
told  me,  you  had  twenty  such  notejj." 

"Ay,  twenty-two  exactly,  at  the 
end  ot^  tlanuarj',  when  I  left  Amster- 
dam. r>ut  whither  was  I  bound? 
To  Paris;  and  who  can  economize 
there?  I've  had  my  money's  worth, 
and  could  have  had  no  more,  had  I 
dribbled  the  dirtv  ten  thousand  florins 
over  three  years,  instead  of  three 
months.  I  take  gi-eat  credit  for  making 
it  last  so  long.  Such  suppers,  and  balls, 
and  orgies,  with  the  pleasantest  fel- 
lows and  prettiest  actresses  in  Paris. 
But  the  louis-d'or  roll  rapidly  in  that 
sort  of  society.  One  must  be  a  Rus- 
sian prince,  or  Yrcndifeuilietonistc^  to 
keep  it  up.  I  never  flinched  at  any 
thing  so  long  as  the  money  lasted. 
Then,  when  1  found  myself  reduced  to 
the  last  note,  I  got  into  the  Frankfurt 
mail,  and  came  to  rusticate  at  this 
rural  roulette  titble.  My  next  change 
will  be  to  conjugation  and  Vienna." 

"  But  if  you  had  only  a  thousand 
fnincs  on  leaving  Paris,  and  have  got 
them  still,  how  have  you  lived  since?  " 

"  You  don't  suppose  these  are  the 
same?  There  are  not  many  ways  of 
getting  thi-ough  money  here,  niiless 
one  gambles,  which  1  do  not ;  but 
coin  has  somehow  or  other  a  ])eculiar 
aptitude  to  slip  through  my  fingers, 
and  the  thousand  francs  soon  cva])o- 
rated.  Meanwhile,  I  had  written 
dozens  of  lettei*s  to  my  brothers,  who 
seldom  answered,  and  to  my  father, 
who  never  did.  I  promised  reform 
and  a  respectable  life,  if  they  would 
either  get  me  a  snug  place  with  little 
to  do  and  good  pay,  or  make  me  a 
reasonable  yearly  allowance,  some- 
thing better  than  the  paltry  three 
thousand  florins  they  doled  out  to  mc 
when  I  was  in  the  artilleiy,  and  on 
which,  as  I  could  not  live,  I  was 
obliged  to  get  in  debt.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  my  re(iuest,  reasonable 
as  it  was.  The  best  ofler  they 
made  me  was  five  francs  a- day,  paid 
weekly,  to  live  in  a  Silesian  village. 
Tliis  was  adding  insult  to  injiuy,  and 
I  left  off  writing  to  them.  A  faw 
days  afterwards,  taking  out  my  purse 
to  pay  for  cigars,  a  dollar  dropped 
out.  It  was  my  last.  I  paid  it  away, 
walked  home,  lay  down  upon  my  bed, 
smoked  and  reflected.     My  position 


was  gloomy  enough,  and  the  moro  I 
looked  at  it,  the  blacker  it  seemed. 
From  my  undutiful  relatives  there  waa 
no  hope;  the  abominable  Silesian 
project  was  evidently  their  ultimatum. 
I  had  no  friend  to  turn  to,  uo  resonrce 
left.  I  might  certainly  have  obtained 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  at  this 
hotel,  where  my  credit  was  excellent^ 
and  have  vegetated  for  a  month  or  two, 
as  a  man  must  vegetate,  withont  ready 
money.  But  I  had  no  fancy  for  snch 
an  expe<lient,  a  mei*c  protraction  of 
the  agony.  I  lay  ruminating  for  two 
hours,  two  such  hours  as  I  should  be 
sorry  to  pass  again,  and  then  my  mind 
was  made  up.  I  had  a  brace  of  small 
travelling  i)istol8  amongst  my  bag- 
gage ;  these  I  loaded  and  put  iamy 
pocket,  and  then,  leaving  the  hotel 
and  the  town,  I  stnick  across  the 
country  for  some  distance  and  plunged 
into  a  wood.  There  I  sat  down  upon 
a  grass  bank,  my  back  against  an  old 
beech.  It  was  evening,  and  the  soli- 
tary little  glade  before  mc  was  striped 
with  the  last  sunbeams  darting  be- 
tween the  treo-tnmks.  I  have 
diiiiculty  in  defining  my  sensations  at 
that  moment.  I  was  quite  resolved, 
did  not  waver  an  instant  in  my  pur- 
pose, but  my  head  was  dizzy,  and  I 
had  a  sickly  sensation  about  the  heart. 
Deteimined  that  the  physical  shrink- 
ing from  death  should  not  have  time 
to  weaken  my  moral  determination,  I 
hastily  opened  my  waistcoat,  felt  for 
the  pulsations  of  my  heart,  placed  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol  where  they  were 
strongest,  steadying  it  on  that  spot 
with  my  left  hand.  Then  I  looked 
straight  before  me  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  There  was  the  click  of  the 
lock,  but  no  report ;  the  cap  was  bad, 
and  had  been  crushed  without  explo- 
ding. That  was  a  horrible  moment. 
I  snatched  up  another  pistol,  which 
lay  cocked  to  my  hand,  and  thrust  the 
muzzle  into  my  mouth.  As  before, 
the  sharp  noise  of  the  hammer  Tippn 
the  nipple  was  the  sole  result.  The 
caps  had  been  some  time  in  my  pos- 
session, and  had  become  worthless 
through  age  or  damp." 

I  looked  at  Van  Haubitz,  doubtftd 
whether  he  was  not  hoaxing  me. 
But  hitherto  I  had  observed  m  him 
no  addiction  to  the  Munchausen  vein, 
and  now  his  countenance  and  voice 
were  serious ;  there  was  a  slight  flush 


1M7.]  ,\r;j  Friend 

oil  Ins  check,  and  lio  was  ovidfiitly 
rxcited  at  tlic  rocollcctioii  of  liis  uhor- 
tivo  attetnnt  at  i-uicidc, — ]HM*ljjips  ji 
lirilc  ashamed ol"  it.  I  was  convineed 
he.  told  the  truth. 

'•J  (h>  not  kii(»w,*'  he  cnntiniiod, 
'•  wlietlier.  had  I  had  Mn*er  weapons 
with  nie,  1  shnuhl  have  had  e(Hirai''e 
t'»  uuiki)  a  third  attempt  npon  my 
life.  IIone<t!y,  1  think  not :  the  self- 
preservative  instinr!  was  rapidly  jyaiu- 
in.LT  stremrtii.  I  walked  slowly  hack 
to  the  tnwn,  my  brain  still  confused 
from  the  aj^itatin;,'  moments  f  had 
]Mss('d.  T  wasiinahle  quite  to  collect 
my  thoiii^dits,  and  felt  as  if  1  had  just 
awakened  from  a  lon;jj  hi'fvvy  sleep.  It 
was  \]')\y  dark  ;  li;;hts  streamed  from 
the  uptMi  windows  of  the  jrand)lin^'- 
r.«om<:  the  voices  (»f  the  enmpieiv*, 
the  stir  and  hum  of  the  players  and 
iinLrliM'.r    <»f    monev    were    (iistinctlv 

•  ■  •  » 

heaj'd  in  the  strei^t  witlumt.  1  have 
already  told  vou  I  am  no  gamhier,  not 
from  scnijde,  hut  chniee.  Xeverthe- 
h'ss,  T  used  often  to  stroll  nj)  to  the 
( 'nr<aal  for  an  Imur  of  an  evenin;jr, 
when  the  play  was  at  th(?  hiii^he.st, 
to  look  (Ml  and  chat  with  any  ac- 
«|iiaintance<  1  met.  iNIeehanically, 
I  11' -w  ascended  tln^  stairs.  On  tlio 
Iandin;r-]»laee,  1  found  myself  face  to 
fa-'e  Aviili  a  man  with  Ashom  I  was 
^li.Lilitly  iiitimati'.  and  who,  a  few 
eviMiiuL^^  before,  had  borrowed  fnrtv 
frr,ic«i  (»f  me.  I  had  n(>t  seen  him 
>iM''e,  and  he.  nnw  returned  me  the 
pii'ce  of  ;^'old.  *  Try  y«»ur  luck  with 
u.'  s.iid  he  ;  '  there  is  a  run  against  the 
bnik  t<»  ni^ht.  every  body  wins,  and 
M.  nianc  looks  blue.'  And  he  pointed 
t'»  one  of  the  lu'npi'ietors  of  the  tables, 
\'.  lio,  however,  won*  a  tolerably 
tranquil  air.  kn«nvin;,'  well  that  what 
v';!<  rarri«'d  away  one  nip:ht,  would 
(•«<:! i"  back  Avith  compound  interest 
the  ne\i.  The  i>lay  was  heavy  at 
!:!«'  I^)IlL^^-et-n^^ir  table:  a  Ihissiaii 
:'Md  twn  Fivnehmfu — the  latter  of 
nliniii.  judLfinir  from  their  appearanco, 
niid  frniii  the  complicated  array  of  cai- 
cnlatiniis  on  the  table  belbre  them, 
were  profe-sioiial  jTJimlders — extract- 
ed, at  nearly  every  r(>r/y>,  notes  or  ron- 
h'Mus  of  jrnid  fi-uin  the  ;rrated  boxes  in 
front  of  the  bankers.  1  drank  a  ghij^s 
of  water,  for  my  lips  and  mouth  were 
dry  and  hot.  and  placin;r  myself  as 
luar  the  table  as  the  crowd  of  players 
and  spectators  permitted,  watched  the 
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game.  !My  hand  was  hi  my  pocket, 
the  forty-lranc  ph'ce  still  between 
its  fingers.  I5ut  in  s])ite  of  the  advice 
ofhunwhohad  paid  it  me,  I  felt  no 
disposition  to  risk  the  coin;  not  that 
I  feared  to  h)se  it,  fur  as  my  only  one 
it  was  useless,  but  because,  as  I  tell 
you,  1  never  had  the  slightest  love  of 
gambling  or  expectation  to  win. 

**A  pau.«ii>  occunvd  in  the  game. 
The  canls  had  run  out,  and  the  bank- 
ers were  subjecting  them  to  those 
complicated  and  ostentationsshufHings 
intended  to  convince  thci  players  of 
the  fairness  of  their  dealings,  buring 
this  ojieration,  the  previous  silence 
was  exchanged  for  eager  gossip,  'i'he 
game,  it  appeared,  had  coine  out  that 
night  in  a  ])eculiar  manner,  very 
favourable  to  those  who  had  had  nom 
and  nerve  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
There  had  been  alternate  h»ng  runs 
uix)n  red  an<l  black. 

*•  *  Milk'  noMs  (k  Dint  I '  exclaimed 
a  hoarse  cj'ack<;d  voi<'e  just  below  me. 
'  What  a  sf'ries  of  black  I  Twenty-two, 
ami  only  three  re<l !  And  to  be  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  it !' 

*'J  looked  down,  and  recognised  the 
gray  mustache,  wrinkled  features, 
and  snutty  bla(rk  coat  with  a  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  an  old  French 
colonel  whom  you  may  have  seen 
limping  in  and  out  of  the  Cur.iaal,  and 
who  ranks  amongst  the  antiquities  of 
Ilomburg.  llcseiwed  under  Napoleon, 
was  shelved  at  the  peace,  and  has 
lived  since  then  on  a  moderate  an- 
nuity, of  which  one- fifth  procures 
him  the  barest  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, whilst  the  other  four  parts  are 
annual!}'  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of 
rouge-et-noir.  AVhen  gambling-houses 
wen;  legal  at  Paris,  le  rohnd  rap<\ 
the  threadbare  colonel,  as  he  was 
called,  was  one  of  the  most  punctual 
attendants  at  Frascati's  and  the  Palais 
Koyal.  When  they  werc  abolished, 
he  conmience<l  a  wandering  existcnco 
amongst  the  (ieiman  baths,  and  finally 
settleil  down  at  Homburg,  giving  it. 
the  i)reference,  as  the  only  place  whero 
he  could  follow  his  darling  pui*suit 
alike  in  winter  and  in  summer.  From 
the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  play  ho 
is  seen  seated  at  the  table,  a  num- 
ber of  cards,  ruled  in  red  and  black 
columns,  on  the  gi'cen  cloth  before 
him,  in  which  he  pricks  with  pins  the 
progress  of  the  game.    Tliat  evening 
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he  had  been  nnfortnnatc,  and  had 
emptied  his  pocket,  bnt  nevertheless 
continued  puncturing  cards  with  laud- 
able perseverance,  of  course  discover- 
ing, like  everj'  penniless  gambler,  that, 
had  he  money  to  stake,  he  should 
infallibly  make  a  fortune  ;  predicting 
what  colour  would  come  out,  and 
indulging,  when  he  proved  a  true 
prophet,  in  a  little  subdued  blasphemy 
because  he  was  unable  to  profit  by  his 
acuteness. 

"  *  Extraordinary  nm  !  to  be  sure, ' 
repeated  the  veteran  dicer.  *  Twenty- 
two  black,  and  only  three  red! 
There'll  be  a  series  of  red  now  ;  I  feel 
there  will,  and  when  I  don't  play 
myself,  I'm  always  right.  I  bet  this 
deal  begins  witn  seven  red.  Who 
bets  a  hundred  francs  to  fifty  it  does 
not?' 

"Nobody  accepted  this  sporting 
offer,  or  ]>laced  upon  the  colour  which 
the  colonel's  prophetic  soul  foresaw  was 
to  come  out.  The  cards  were  now 
shuifled  and  cut  for  dealing.  The  hell 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"  ^Faites  lejeu^  Messieurs  T  was  re- 
peated in  the  harsh  business-like  tones 
of  the  presiding  demon. 

" '  Red  wins, '  croaked  the  colonel. 
*  Seven  times  at  the  least. ' 

"Nearly  all  the  players  backed  the 
black.  By  an  idle  impulse  I  threw 
down  my  forty  francs,  my  entire  for- 
tune, upon  the  red.  The  old  soldier 
looked  round  to  see  the  judicious  indi- 
vidual who  followed  his  advice, 
smiled  grimly,  and  nodded  approv- 
ingly. The  next  moment  red  won. 
£  let  the  money  lie,  and  walked  into 
the  next  room.  Eighty  francs  were 
of  no  more  use  to  me  than  forty,  and 
I  felt  very  sure  that  another  turn  of 
the  rard  would  carry  off  both  stake 
and  winnings.  I  took  up  a  news- 
paper, but  soon  threw  it  down  again, 
for  my  head  was  not  clear  enough  to 
read,  and  I  felt  exhausted  with  the 
emotions  of  the  dav.  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  house  when  I  heard  a  loud 
buzz  in  the  card-room,  and  the  next 
instant  somebody  clutched  my  arm. 
It  was  the  French  colonel,  in  a  state 
of  iurions  excitement ;  grinning,  pant- 
ing, perspiring,  and  stuttering  with 
6ftgemea8. 

"'Seven  redsl'  was  all  he  could 
say.  '  Seven  reds,  Monsienr.  Take 
np  your  money.* 


"  I  hastened  to  the  table.  By  s 
strange  caprice  of  fortune,  thecoloners 
prophecy  had  come  tnie.  Red  had 
won  seven  times,  and  my  forty  francs 
had  become  five  thousand.  I  took  np 
my  winnings,  the  colonel  looking 
on  with  a  triumphant  smile.  This 
was  suddenly  exchanged  for  a  porten- 
tous frown  and  fierce  twist  of  the  gny 
mustache. 

"  '  Miile  millions  de  tannerres  ! 
Not  a  dollar  left  to  follow  up  that 
splendid  run !'  And  with  a  furious 
gesture,  he  upset  his  chair,  and 
dashed  his  cards  upon  the  ground. 

"I  took  the  hint,  whether  in- 
tended or  not.  I  could  not  do  less 
in  return  for  the  five  thousand  francs 
the  old  gentleman  had  put  in  my 
pocket. 

"  *  If  Monsieur,'  I  said,  '  will  allow 
me  the  pleasure  of  lending  him  — ' 

"  '  Impossible^  Monsieur  I '  inter- 
nipted  the  colonel,  looking  as  stem  as 
if  about  to  charge  single-handed  s 
whole  pult  of  Cossacks.  But  I  knew 
my  man.  He  was  the  type  of  a  class 
of  which  I  have  seen  many. 

"  '  Cependant^  Monsieur ,^  entre  milf- 
taires,  between  brother-soldiers — ' 

"  '  Ah  !  Monsieur  est  miUtaire .''  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman,  his  alarm- 
ing contraction  of  brow  and  rigidity 
of  fcatui-e  instantaneously  dissolving 
into  a  smile  of  extreme  benignity. 
'That  alters  the  case.  Certainly, 
between  brothers  in  arms  those  litUe 
services  may  be  offered  and  accepted. 
Although,  really,  it  is  encroaching  on 
Monsieur's  complaisance  ....  at  the 
same  time  ...  a  hundred  francs  .  .  • 
till  to-morrow  ....  quarters  at  some 
distance  ....  &c.  &c.'  which  ended 
in  his  picking  up  his  chair,  cards,  and 
pin,  and  applying  all  his  faculties  to 
break  the  bank  with  ten  lows  which  I 
lent  him,  and  which  I  need  hardly 
say  I  have  not  seen  from  that  day  to 
this. 

"  Such  a  sudden  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune would  have  made  gamblers  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  I  decidedly 
want  the  organ  of  gaming,  for  I  have 
never  played  since.  My  narrow 
escape  from  suicide  had  made  some 
impression  on  me,  and  now  that  I  had 
five  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket,  I 
looked  back  at  the  attempt  as  an  ex* 
ccedingly  foolish  proceeding.  For  m 
month  or  more^  I  lired  with  whti 
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erea  yott  would  admit  to  be  great 
eiimoBi J,  writm^  freqoeat  lettoft  to 
Amsterdam,  and  trying  to  come  to 
terms  and  an  arrangement  with  mj 
family.  All  in  vain.  They  had  so 
confidence  in  my  promises,  (uropoeed 
nothing  I  could  accept,  talked  of 
Silesian  exile — ^roots  and  water  in  the 
wilderness — and  the  like  akMurditaeSf 
until  I  plainly  saw  they  were  deter- 
mined to  cast  me  off,  and  that  if 
I  was  to  be  helped  at  aU,  it  must  be 
by  myself.  How  to  do  this  was  the 
puzzle.  There  are  few  things  I  can 
do,  that  could  in  any  way  be  rendered 
profitable.  I  can  ride  a  horse,  lay  a 
^n,  and  put  a  battery  through  its 
exercise;  but  such  acoompHslmieBts 
are  sufficiently  common  not  to  be 
paid  at  a  very  high  rate;  and  besides 
I  had  had  enough  of  garrison  duty, 
even  could  I  have  got  back  my  com- 
mission, which  was  not  Tery  likely. 
So  I  put  soldiering  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  yet,  when  I  had  done  so, 
I  was  infernally  puzzled  to  think  of 
any  thing  better.  I  had  no  hsusy  to 
turn  rook,  and  rove  fix)m  place  to 
place  in  search  of  pigeons — no  uncom- 
mon resource  with  younger  brothers 
of  an  idle  turn  and  exhausted  means. 
I  had  fallen  in  with  a  few  birds  of 
that  breed,  and  had  come  to  the  con** 
elusion  that  to  save  themselves  woik 
and  trouble,  they  had  adopted  by  fiur 
the  most  laborious  and  pakfU  oi  all 
professions.  In  the  midst  of  my 
doubts  and  uncertainties^  the  mr 
Sendel  and  her  mother  made  thefar 
appearance.  The  first  [sight  of  their 
names  upon  the  hotel  book  was  a  m 
of  light  to  me.  Within  an  hour  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  saerifloe  my 
Independence  to  my  necessitieBf  and 
become  the  virtuous  and  domestleated 
spouse  of  the  charming  and  well-paid  ' 
Emilie.  A  hint  and  a  dottarlothe 
waiter  placed  me  next  her  at  ^e  taMo- 
d'hOtc,  and  I  immediat^y  opened  m;^ 
intrenchments,  and  began  a  si^ge  lil 
doe  form." 

*^  Which  yon  expect  will  soon  ler- 
TTiinate  by  the  capitidation  of  tike  fir* 
rison  ?  "  said  I,  lau^ng. 

''  Undoubtedly.  The  resill  of  the 
first  day  or  two*s  operations  mm  not 
very  satisfact(»ry.  I  rattled  aw«(y, 
and  did  the  amiable  to  a  hulmm 
extent ;  bat  the  divini^  was  Ag%  iiii 
the  guardian  of  tlM  t&mgl»  («»  iM 


gorgoa  whom  I  shall  suppress  befbn 
the  honeymoon  is  out)  UKMied  sikano 
atnwy  aDdpoHedherdanghterbyths 
sleefve  whenever  she  seeined  dbpostti 
to  Usten.  They  evidently  thonghl 
the  rattle  might  bdong  to  a  snake; 
did  me  the  injnstiee  to  take  me  for 
an  adventurer.  Ob  the  third  day, 
however,  the  ice  had  melted.  I 
soon  found  out  the  cause  of  the  thaw. 
The  head-waiter,  whom  a  little  well- 
timed  liberality  had  rendered  mf 
devoted  slave,  informed  me  that 
Madame  Sendel  had  been  maklof 
minute  inquiries  conoeming^me  of  thi 
master  of  the  hotel.  The  werthj 
man,  who  adored  me  because  1 
deqiised  vm  ordfmmre  and  looked 
only  at  the  sum-total  of  his  biUs^  said 
that  I  was  a  son  oi  Van  Hanbltx, 
the  rieh  banker  of  Amsterdam,  wUoh 
was  perfectly  true;  adding,^  wMeM 
was  rather  less  so,  that  I  was'a  pwt- 
ner  in  the  house,  and  a  midiomm^ 
The  efibct  of  this  informaldoii  iq^ 
the  speculative  firm  (^Sendel  ilKvsf 
JVlfe,  was  perfectly  eleotrio.  MedasA 
smoothed  her  horrid  lecripi,  and  same 
out  at  that  day's  dinner  in  cheny 
ribands  and  fresh  artificials.  Smilw 
was  aU  smiles  and  snavi^,  laughed 
at  my  wiMTst  jokes,  neariy  burst  her 
stays  by  h<ddmg  her  breath  to  raise  % 
btnsh  at  my  soft  .qweches,  and  re- 
turned from  that  ev^ing's  promeaade 
talkii^  about  the  moon,  and  leaaiqg 
with  tender  abtmdom  oft  my  arm.** 

^*  With  such  eiieemagement,  I  am 
smrpfteed  yon  did  not  ptoposa  mi 
OBoe»'* 

^*So  hasl^  a  measuie — eH^  most 
msopUstleated  ef  Britons!*'  repiM 
Vaa,  witkaloekef  sravepi^forBjr 
— *^wom  have  gieat^y 
the  siecess  ef  my  mimtMi 
Seaior,  ImrhMP  only  tila  in- 
keeper^s  import  to  thj  mpfm^  wmM. 
hanre  had  her  vafeMNw  ■■wiiiort 
rs-aiwakeBed  bf  my  pradpustioai 
and  have  tostiMsi  tetlMr  insMes : 
have  written,  probahfy«  to  some  fidtond 
hi  H<riBawl,  and  leaiBed  Anft  the 
pntender  ie^  her  teq^iiter^  Ihafedi 
altlMffffh  maoestldBaMly  a  son  ef  the 
woal^  banher  Vaa  HaoMta,  Is 
eseMed  bqr«M  redhmpHoo  fiwm  Iht 
good  graces  of  Aai  wspsctahlspiBy 
of  Dalcli  finaneei  who 
Us 
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of  liim  ill  his  testamentary  dispo- 
Mtions.  The  cxcoUent  Hcrr  Bratcn- 
bonjjel,  whose  sncciiU'nt  dinner  wc 
are  now  dijrt*sting,  and  whose  very 
laudable  Rudeshimer  stands  befoi*c 
us,  had  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  iny  success ;  it  was  for  me  to 
raise  the  superstructure.  Now  it  was 
tliat  I  ivjoicod  at  my  economy  since  the 
lucky  hit  at  the  gaming-table.  The 
greater  part  of  my  winnings  still 
remained  to  me  ;  g»>lden  grain,  which 
I  now  profusely  scattei-ed,  sure  that 
it  wouUl  vield  rich  harvest.  On  one 
innnreuvre  I  particularly  pride  myself. 
Retaining  a  few  napoleons  for  imme- 
diate use,  I  remitted  the  nnnaindor 
to  a  friend  in  Amsterdam,  requesting 
him  to  return  it  me  in  a  bill  on 
Frankfort  drawn  bv  mv  father's  bank. 
I  took  care  to  have  the  letter  contain- 
ing the  draft  delivorcil  to  me  at  diimer 
when  seated  beside  the  adorable 
Emilio,  and  was  equally  careful  to 
lay  the  lull  open  upon  the  table, 
whilst  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
letter.  Of  course  my  neighbour  pre- 
temled  not  to  see  the  draft,  and 
et]ually  of  course  she  made  herself 
mistress  of  its  contents,  particularly 
noting  the  drawer  s  name,  and  com- 
municating the  same  to  her  mother 
at  tho  earliest  opportunity.  This  had 
a  good  etlect,  establishing  my  con- 
n4*xion  with  the  rich  house  of  Van 
Ilaubitz  :  and  I  have  taken  care  to 
contimi  tiso  favourable  impn^s'iiv»n  by 
the  profuse  expenditure  which  yai. 
in  vour  iLiioranco.  have  called  extra- 
va::ance,  bv  treating'  monev  a<  if  its 
abundance  in  mv  cotVers  ma«le  it 
valueless  in  mv  ^'vo^.  and  bv  delicate 
genen>''ity  in  the  shape  of  presents  to 
mother  and  daughter.  The  trai>  was 
too  cunningly  set  to  prove  a  f;iilure  : 
the  bird'^  are  fairlv  snared,  an«l  to- 
night,  when  we  take  i»ur  usual 
ivmantic  ^in^ll,  1  >\\a\\  raise  the  fair 
SiMulel  to  the  srveuth  heaven  of 
h a ]>pin ess  by  r.-^king  her  to  become 
Madame  Van  llanbitz." 

.Mthough  the  teuour  and  tone  of 
the<e  confe^isions  had  by  no  means 
tendi^l  to  elevate  ih.^  Ihitohman  in 
my  opinion,  I  could  not  forlvar 
smiling  at  the  civlness  with  which 
thev  were  made  and  at  the  skill  of 
his  mauivuvres.  Still  there  was  some 
j^hhI  about  the  scamp:  he  had  his 
own  OiHle  of  honour,  such  as  ii  was. 
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and  from  that  he  would  not  ".tilihr 
have  been  induced  to  smsrre.  "i|o 
would  have  scorned  to  4p  k.-dirtjr 
thing,  to  cheat  at  r  ndi,  nil,  tptffi  s 
debt  of  honour  unpaid;  J 
readily  have  got  in  debt  ib\ 
and  moncy-lendcrB 
bility  of  reimbursement'.  ^Aaft'Sfta 
regarded  Ms  present conEpinu^Bg^jBifr 
the  celibacy  and  salary  of  MadettuiK 
selle  Sendel,  ft  SfRotl  of  sages  and 
logicians  woidd  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  impropriety.  He 
looked  u]>on  it  as  a  most  justifiaUe 
stratagem,  a  la^^-ful  preying  upon  Ae 
s])oiler,  praiseworthy  in  the  sight  of 
men,  gras,  and  columns,  and  which  ho 
wouhl  perhaps  have  boasted  of  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  many  besides 
myself,  had  not  secrecy  been  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  combinations. 
I,  of  course,  did  not  feel  called  npon 
to  betray  his  plot,  or  to  put  the  Sendei 
on  her"  guard  against  this  snake 
amongst  the  rose?.  And  whilst  men- 
tally resolving  rather  to  diminish 
than  increa.se  the  intimacy  which 
the  confident  and  confidential  artil- 
leryman had  in  great  measure  forced 
upon  me,  aiul  which  I,  throng  a 
sort  of  easy-going  indolence  of  cha- 
racter, had  perhaps  somewhat  liriitly 
accepted,  I  anticipated  much  diTer- 
sion  in  watching  the  manoemTes 
of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I 
considered  myself  as  a  spectator, 
called  upon  to  Avitncss  an  amusing 
comedy  in  real  life,  and  adraittea 
Ivhind  the  scenes  by  peculiar  favoiir 
of  an  actor.  I  resolved  to  watch  the 
pn»gnNs  of  the  intrigue,  and,  ifpossi- 
bh».  to  be  present  at  the  denouement, 

*•  Are  you  quite  certain,"  said  I  to 
Van.  *'that  ^lademoisclle  Senders 
jHvuniary  position  and  prospects  are 
so  very  favourable?  The  sum  you 
mentioned  is  a  large  one  for  an 
a«tress  who  has  been  so  short  a  time 
vw  the  stage.  Public  report,  veiy 
apt  to  t.ake  lilH?rties  ^iih  the  repu- 
tation of  theatrical  ladies, often  endea- 
vours to  com]>en?ate  them  by  magni- 
fving  their  salaries." 

A'an.  I  may  here  mention,  lest  the 
reader  shouhl  not  have  perceived  it, 
had  a  nuvi^t  inordinate  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities  and  acnteness.  lAe 
ciTtain  Yankees,  he  "  conceited"  it  wma 
n-?eessan-  to  rise  before  the  aun  to 
v^utwit  him.  and  even  then  your  chance 
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was  a  poor  one.  He  had  been  in  hot 
water  all  his  life,  never  out  of  difli- 
ruliies  and  serai)e.s,  unce,  as  has  been 
shown,  kept  from  snieid^'.  bv  a  mere 
accident,  and  was  now  n'dnced  to  the 
alternative  uf  beg;:>ary  or  of  marrying 
for  a  livin<x.  None  of  these  circnni- 
stances,  w  iiich  would  have  laken  the 
conceit  out  (»f  most  men,  at  all 
inipairevl  his  o])iiiion  of  his  talent  and 
sharpin.'ss.  lie-plying  to  my  obser- 
vation merely  l)v  a  slight  shrug  ami 
smile  of  pity  for  the  man  who  thus 
misapj»reciati'(l  his  foresight,  he  again 
jn'oduced  his  pocket-book,  and  cx- 
trac^ted  iVoni  its  innermost  recesses 
a  fragment  of  a  German  newspaper, 
a'i*I)ute(l  orac-ilar  in  matters  theatrical. 
This  he  hainh'd  to  me,  tap])ing  a 
])articular  paragraph  signiticinitly  with 
liis  forefinger.  The  paragraph  was 
thus  conceived  :  — 

••TllKATlJUAl.      iNTELLUiENCE.  — 

That  i)roniising  young  actress,  Fraii- 
leinKuiilieSendel — whose  lirst  appear- 
ance, in  the  si)niig  of  last  year, at  once 
established  her  in  the  foremost  line  of    till  the  next  morning,  when  I  wa« 


against  hi.s  intercut ;  and  as  to  trying 
him  on  the  tack  of  delicacy — "  impo- 
sition on  an  unprotected  woman, — 
degrading  dependence  on  her  exer- 
tions,'' and  so  forth — 1  knew  the  thick 
skin  and  indomitable  self-conceit  of 
the  cannonicr  woidd  rei)el  such 
feather-shafts  without  feeling  them, 
or  that  the  ntmost  elfect  1  could 
expect  to  produce  would  be  to  get 
myself  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
redoubtable  native  of  theNetherlands, 
a  predicament  in  which,  as  a  man  of 
peace,  I  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
lind  myself.  So  after  hazarding  the 
fruitless  hint  with  which  the  reader 
M-as  made  acquainted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  narrative,  I 
abstained  from  all  further  intcnned- 
dling,  and  retired  to  my  apartment, 
leaving  \'an  llanbitz  to  con  the  do- 
chintion  with  which  he  was  that 
eveiung  to  rejoice  the  ears  of  the  fair 
and  too-confiding  Sendel. 

I  went  to  bed  early  that  night  and, 
saw  nothin;;  moi*e  of  the  HoUaudor 
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the  dramatic  gviiius  of  the  day — Inis 
concluded  her  twelvemonths' engage- 
ment  at  the  I  [of  Theater  of  H , 

where  slur  doid)tless  considered,  and 
not  without  nrason,  that  her  talents 
and  exertions  were  inaderjnalely  com- 
iM  ijsated  bv  a  salarv  of  ten  thousand 
Jl«)rins.  The  gav  societv  of  that 
Jicsulenz  will  sensibly  feel  the  loss  of 
the  accomjjlislied  and  fascinating 
Comedian,  wlu)  has  accepte<l  an 
engagement  at  Vienna,  on  the  more 
.suitable  terms  of  lifteen  thousand 
tlorins,  with  two  months'  eom/i\  and 
other  advantages.  Before  i»rocecding 
to  ravish  the  eves  and  (S'ii*s  of  the 
J  pleasure -loving  poi)ulatiou  of  the 
Kdisfr'Staflt^  la  belle  Sendel  is  off  to 
tlie  baths,  under  the  protecting  wing 
<»f  the  watchful  guardian  who  has  pre- 
sided at  all  her  theatrical  triumphs." 

*•  C-lear  enough,  1  think,"  said  Van, 
when  1  raised  my  eyes  from  the  pro- 
tracted periods  of  the  penny-a-liner. 

1  had  nothing  to  sav  against  the 
lucidity  of  the  paragraph,  nor  any 
thing  to  urge,  at  all  likely  to  avail, 
against  the  })rosecution  of  Van's 
designs  upon  the  lady's  hand  and 
tifteeii  thousand  florins,  with  "two 
months'  ro/iz/r  and  other  advantages." 
2s'o  possible  soj)histry,  to  which  I  was 
equal,  conhl  prove  the  nnirriagc  to  be 


roused  from  a  balmy  slumber  at  the 
untimely  hour  of  .seven,  by  his  bursting 
into  my  room  with  more  imj)etuo8ity 
than  ceremony,  with  the  gestures  of  a 
maniac  and  shouts  of  victory.  Be- 
fore  my  eyes  were  half  open,  he  was 
more  than  half  thnnigh  the  histor}-  of 
his  proceedings  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. His  success  had  been  complete. 
Emilic  had  faltered,  with  downcast 
eyes,  a  sweet  assent.  The  friendly 
gh)om  of  eve,  and  the  overarching 
foliage,  l)eneath  whose  shade  the 
montentous  question  was  put,  saved 
her  the  necessity  of  ])ractislng  upon 
her  lungs  to  produce  ablush.  Mamma 
Sendel  had  bestowed  her  blessing 
upon  the  happy  ])air,  and  in  the 
ardour  of  her  maternal  accolades 
had  neaiiy  extinguished  her  fnture 
son-in-law's  left  ogle  with  the  wire 
stalk  of  an  artificial  passion-fiowor. 
The  first  burst  of  benevolence  over, 
and  the  etten'esccnce  of  feeling  a 
little  subsided,  the  bridegroom  elect, 
who  couUl  not  afford  delays,  pressed 
for  an  early  day.  Therenjwn  Emillc 
was,  of  course.,  horror-stricken,  but 
her  nmtenial  relative,  nothing  loath 
to  land  the  fish  thus  satii^factoriljr 
hooked,  and  well  aware  of  tho  irii- 
pediments  that  sometimes  arise  be- 
tween  cup  and  lip,  ranged   henclf 
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upon  the  side  of  the  eager  lover,  and 
their  combined  forces  bore  down  all 
opposition.  Madame  Sendcl  at  fii*st 
showed  an  evident  hankering  after  a 
preliminary  jaunt  to  Amsterdam  and 
a  gay  wedding,  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  bridegroom's  numerous  and 
wealthy  family.  She  also  testified 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  view  Van 
Haubitz  Senior  might  take  of  his 
son's  matrimonial  project,  and  as  to 
how  far  he  might  approve  of  a  hasty 
and  unceremonious  wedding.  But 
the  gallant  artilleryman  had  an 
answer  to  every  thing.  He  pledged 
himself,  which  he  was  perfectly  safe 
in  doing,  that  his  father  would  not 
attempt  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
control  his  inclinations  or  interfere 
with  his  projects,  extolled  the  delights 
of  an  autumnal  tour  with  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  before  returning  to 
Holland  ;  in  short,  was  so  plausible  in 
his  arguments,  so  specious  and  press- 
sing,  pleading  so  eloquently  the  vio- 
lence of  his  love  and  inutility  of  delay, 
and  oveiTuling  objections  with  such 
cogent  reasoning,  that  he  achieved  a 
complete  triumph,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  one  week  Van  Haubitz 
should  lead  his  adored  Emilie  to  the 
h3nneneal  altar.  In  the  intei'val,  he 
would  have  abundant  time  to  obtain 
Lis  father's  consent  and  the  necessary 
papers  from  Amsterdam — all  of  which 
he  doubted  not  he  should  most  satis- 
factorily procure  by  the  kind  aid  of 
the  accommodating  friend  who  had 
made  him  retums  for  his  remit- 
tance. 

"  Tlicre  will  be  a  small  matter  to 
arrange  with  respect  to  Emilie,"  said 
Madame  Sendel  in  her  blandest  tones, 
and  with  affectation  of  emban*assment. 
"She  has  an  engagement  at  the 
Vienna  theatre,  which  must  of  course 
now  be  broken  off.  There  is  a  foifeit 
"^^  P^y?  "0  very  heavy  sum,"  added 
«he 

"Not  a  word  about  that,"  inter- 
rupted Van,  whose  blood  curdled  in 
his  veins  at  the  mere  idea  of  can- 
celling the  engagement  on  which  his 
hopes  were  built.  "  There  is  no  huiTy 
for  a  few  days.  Let  me  once  call  Emilie 
mine,  and  1  take  charge  of  all  those 
mattei*s." 

Emilie  smiled  angelically;  Madame 
patted  her  considerate  son-in-law  on 
the  shoulders,  and    applied   to   her 


snuff-box  to  conceal  her  emotion; 
and  all  matters  of  business  being  thos 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  evening 
closed  in  harmony  and  bliss. 

"  Are  you  for  Frankfort,  to-day?** 
said  Van  Haubitz,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  exulting  narrative,  and 
withont  giving  me  time  for  congratn- 
lations,  which  1  shonld  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  offer.  "  I  am  off,  after  break- 
fast, to  get  some  diamond  earrings  and 
dther  small  matters  for  my  adorable. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  yonr  taste  and 
opinion." 

"  Diamonds ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Fare- 
well, then,  to  the  thousand  franc 
note—" 

"  Pooh  !  Xonsense  I  Yon  don't 
suppose  I  throw  away  my  last  cash. 
that  way.  The  i^rankfort  jeweUera^ 
know  me  well,  or  think  they  do, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  They  have 
seen  enough  of  my  coin  since  I  have 
been  at  Homburg.  For  them,  as 
for  my  excellent  mother-in-law,  I 
am  the  wealthy  pai-tner  in  the  un- 
doubted good  firm  of  Van  Hanbitz, 
Krummwinkel,  &  Co.  1  never  told 
them  so ;  if  they  choose  to  imagine 
it  I  am  not  to  blame.  My  credit  is 
good.  The  diamonds  shall  be  paid 
for — if  i)aid  for  they  must  be — out  of 
Madame  Van  Haubitz's  first  quarter's 
salary-." 

I  was  meditating  an  excuse  for  not 
accompanying  my  pertinacious  and 
unscrupulous  ac(}uaintance  on  hia 
cruise  against  the  Frankfort  Israelites^ 
when  he  resumed — 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  said,  "  yon 
will  come  to  church  with  us.  I 
have  aiTanged  it  all.  Quite  private,, 
for  reasons  good.  Nobody  but  your- 
self, Madame  Sendel,  and  Emilie. 
You  shall  act  as  father,  and  give  away 
the  bride." 

The  start  I  gave,  at  this  alarming* 
announcement,  nearly  broke  the  bed* 
This  was  carryhig  things  rather  too 
far.  Not  satisfied  with  rendering 
me,  by  his  intrusive  and  unsolicited 
confidence,  a  sort  of  tacit  accomplice 
in  his  manoeuvres,  this  Dutch  Gil 
Bias  would  fain  make  me  an  active 
participator  in  the  swindle  he  was 
])ractising  on  the  actress  and  her 
mother.  I  drew  at  sight  on  my 
imagination,  quickened  by  the  peril, 
for  a  letter  received  the  previous 
evening  from  a  doar  and  near  relative 
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who  lay  dangeroufily  ill  at  Bftden* 
Baden,  and  to  whose  sick-bed  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  imme- 
diately repair;  and,  jomping  up,  I 
began  to  dress  in  all  haste,  rang  f^- 
on^y  for  the  bill  and  a  carriage,  and 
requested  Van  Hanbitz  to  present  my 
excuses  to  the  ladies,  my  unexpected 
departure  at  that  early  hour  dq>riYiiig 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  taking  leaTe  i 
them.  The  Dutchman  swore  idl 
manner  of  donderwettera  and  Mcra- 
ments  that  he  was  grieved  at  my  de- 
parture, trusted  I  ^ould  find  mj 
friend  better,  and  be  able  to  retora  te 
Frankfort  in  time  for  the  marriage, 
but  did  not  press  me  to  do  so,  and  in 
reality  was  too  exhilarated  by  the  anc- 
cess  of  his  machinations  to  cave  a 
straw  about  the  matter.  And  say- 
ing he  must  go  and  write  to  Am- 
sterdam, he  shook  me  by  the  hand 
and  left  the  room,  whistling  in 
loud  and  joyous  key  the  burthen  of 
a  Dutch  march.  In  less  than  aa 
hour  I  was  on  the  road  to  Frankfiart, 
and  that  evening  I  reached  Heidel- 
berg, where  some  friends  of  mine  had 
passed  the  summer.  I  expected  to 
find  them  still  there,  but  they  had 
left  for  Baden-Baden.  Thitiier  I 
pursued  them,  and — as  if  itnrere  a 
judgment  on  me  for  my  white  lie  to 
the  Dutchman  —  arrived  there  the 
morrow  of  their  departure.  Baden 
was  thinning,  and  they  had  gone 
down  stream :  I  must  have  pi^aed 
them  on  the  Rhine.  Having  strong 
reasons  to  see  them  before  they  len 
Germany,  I  followed  upon  their  traiL 
But  their  movements  were  rapid  joid 
eccentric,  and  after  tracking  them 
to  one  or  two  of  the  mmor  hatha, 
the  chase  led  me  back  to  FrankfioEt. 
Here  I  made  sure  to  catch  them,  or 
resolved  to  give  up  the  hunt. 

A  week  had  been  consumed  m.tlHis 
travelling  to  and  fro.  I  had  no  great 
fancy  for  retmning  to  Frankfort,  lest 
my  friend  the  Dutchman  shooldatlQ 
be  there,  and  press  his  society  upon 
me,  of  which,  after  his  recent  reirela- 
tions,  I  was  any  thing  but  ambitions. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  thoni^ 
it  likely  he  would  have  departed.  I 
knew  he  would  accelerate  his  mar- 
riage as  much  as  possible ;  I  had  been 
nhie  days  absent,  whidi  gan^e  him 
ample  time  to  get  over  the  ceremony 
and  leave  the  neighbourhood.  Byw«j 


•Of 

of  ppecaniion  laeaeivied  to  keep  piuKy 
dose  in  my  iMitel  duing  the  periai 
of  my  stay,  which  wns  not  to«xoeai 
one  or  two  days. 

On  arriving  at  the  ''  White49wan,** 
I  fimnd  my  mends  were  stayung  thewy 
but  had  driven  over  to  Hombon^ 
UnwJUing  to  follow  them,  and  risk 
meetfaig  my  bog-bear,  I  awaited  thiohr 
return,  which  was  to  take  place  to  % 
late  dmner.     Aa  usnaL,  there  was 
modi  bnstle  at  the  ^^Siiran;"  man|r 
gofaigB  and  comings,  several  carriagw 
in  the  oonrt-yard,  others  in  the  street 
packing  for  departnre,  a  tiurong  of 
greedy  kkn-imt$€ker$^  warm  wanenL 
and  bearded  conriers,  hangmg  aiMNK 
the  door,  and  running  up  and  down 
stairs.    I  entered  the  pnblic  room. 
It  was  past  noon,  and  the  taUaa 
were  laid  for  dinner,  but  there  wswe 
only  two  pensons  in  ^e  apartment,  n 
gentleman  and  a  lady.    They  «teod 
at  a  window,  oatside  of  which  a  hand- 
some YiemuMnade  Iterllne,  witk  «  . 
count's  coronet  on  the  panels,  waft 
getting  ready  for  a  jonmey.     Aa  I 
walked  up  tne  room,  the  lady  tonif 
ed  her  head,  and  I  was  Instantifcf 
struck  by  her  resemblance  to  Emilia  . 
SendeL     So  strong  was  it  that  I  for 
a  moment  thought  I  had  fallen  in  wWk . 
the  very  persons  I  wished  to  avoid. , 
A  second  glance  convinced  me  of 
error.     The  likeness  was  oertalidf 
starring,  bvt  there  were  many  pointe. 
of  diffiaraoKoe.    Age  and  stature  weM  - 
the  same,  so  were  tiie  Juur  and  com^ 
plexien,  save  that  ihe  former  was 


Toddy,  tiie  latter  paler  than  in  Ifef.^ 
case  of  the  buxom  flmEii^  Andthena^ 
weae  grace  and  refinemeR  idtMmt  tUa.; 
person,  ikr  beyond  any  to  whicii  Ibt^ 
Dotdunan's  lady-love  could  pretend.  .^ 
The   expresakm  of  the  hiterwCfiy 
featnree  waa  raftor  penaSvefhan  flm 
and  these  was  innediing  daaaicai  m 
theiuwfa-ef  ^the  «yelffOw  ud  ontiiiifr. 
of  the  ftoe.   The  la^y  was  jdall^. 
bnt  richly  attired  in  an  elegnit  tntw  ' 
ling  dress,  and  had  her  hand  npottjlto 
arm  of  a  ttdl  and  very  handsome  mM^ ' 
about  toly  years  of  age,iif  singhlftriir.. . 
aristocratic  not  smneidiat  diss^psM' 
iqppearanee.    They  were  talking  na  I 
entered,  and  a  sentence  or  two  •of 
thehr  oomrereatlon  reached  my  esK.. 
Tb^  jBDCke  Frendi,  witii  a  acaMd^ 
peroeirtiUe  foreign  accent. 
Oflriona  toknov who  ihese  fwnml^  * 
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were,  I  returned  to  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  intending  to  question  a  >vaiter. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  catch  one, 
not  easy  at  that  busy  time  of  day ; 
and  after  several  fruitless  efforts  to 
detain  the  jacketed  gentiy,  I  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  took  my  station 
at  the  gateway.  Scarcely  had  I 
done  so,  when  a  carriage  drove  up 
at  a  rattling  pace,  a  small  spit  of  a 
boy  in  a  smart  green  suit,  and  with  an 
ambiguous  sort  of  coronet  embroidered 
in  silver  on  the  front  of  his  cap, 
jumped  off  and  opened  the  door,  and 
there  emerged  from  the  vehicle,  to  my 
infinite  dismay,  the  inevitable  Van 
Haubitz.  Retreat  was  impossible, 
tor  he  saw  me  directly;  and  after 
handing  out  Madame  Sendel  and  her 
daughter,  seized  me  vehemently  by 
both  hands. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you !  "  he  cried  ; 
"  I  wish  you  had  been  a  day  sooner. 
We  were  niamed  yesterday,  "he  added 
in  a  hunicd  voice,  drawing  me  aside. 
"Have  left  Homburg,  paid  every 
thing  therc^  and  leave  tliis  to-morrow 
for  Heaven  knows  where.  Explana- 
tions must  come  first,  (here  he  made 
a  giimace)  for  my  purse  is  low,  and 
my  mother-in-law  makes  projects  that 
would  ruin  Kothschild.  Lucky  you 
are  here  to  back  me.     Come  in." 

I  was  fairly  caught,  autl  in  a 
pretty  dilemma.  My  fii-st  thought 
was  to  knock  down  the  Dutchman, 
and  run  for  it,  but  refiection  checked 
the  impulse.  Stammering  a  confused 
congratulation  to  the  bride  and  her 
mother,  and  meditating  an  escape  at 
all  hazardsvl  allowed  Madame  Sendel 
to  hook  herself  on  my  ann,  and  lead 
me  into  the  hotel  in  the  wake  of 
the  newly  wedded  ])air,  who  made 
at  ouce  for  the  public  room.  A  magni- 
ficent courier,  in  a  Hungarian  dress, 
with  beard,  belt,  and  hunting-knife, 
>»trode  past  us  into  the  apartment. 

"//f/T  ^'Vrt/*,"  said  the  man, 
addressing  the  distinguished  looking 
stranger,  who  had  attracted  my  at- 
tention, "the  horses  are  ready." 

The  Count  and  his  companion 
turned  at  the  announcement,  and 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  our 
party.  There  was  a  general  start 
and  exclamation  from  the  three 
women.  The  strange  lady  turned 
very  pale  and  visibly  trembled ; 
Madame  Van  Haubitz  gave  a  slight 


scream  ;  her  mother  fluslted  as  red  as 
the  poppies  in  her  head-dress,  and 
liung  like  a  log  upon  my  arm,  glaring 
angi-ily  at  the  strangers.  For  cue 
moment  all  stood  still ;  Van  Haubitz 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  bewil- 
derment. He  was  evidently  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  resemblance  I 
had  noticed,  and  which  became  more 
manifest,  now  the  two  ladies  were 
seen  together. 

"  Come,  Ameliue,"  said  the  Connt, 
who  alone  presen-ed  complete  self- 
])Ossession.  And  he  hnn-ied  his  com- 
panion from  the  room.  Madame 
Sendel  released  my  arm,  and  letting 
herself  fall  upon  a  chair  with  an  hys- 
terical giggle,  closed  her  eyes  and 
seemed  jn-epanng  for  a  comfortable 
swoon.  Her  daughter  hastened  to 
her  assistance  and  untied  her  bonnet ; 
Van  Haubitz  gi-asped  a  decanter  of 
Avater  and  made  an  alarming  demon- 
stration of  emptying  it  npon  the  full- 
moon  countenance  of  his  respectable 
mother-in-law.  I  was  curious  to  see 
him  do  it,  for  I  had  always  had  my 
doubts  whether  the  dowager's  colours 
were  what  is  technically  termed  "fast." 
;My  curiosity  was  not  gratified. 
AVhether  from  apprehension  of  tJie 
remedy  or  from  some  other  cause,  I 
cannot  say,  but  Madame  Sendel  aban- 
doned her  faint,  and  after  two  or 
three  grotesque  contortions  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  certain  amount  of 
winking  and  blinking,  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  take  a  huge  pinch  of 
snufi\  and  ascend  the  stairs  to  a 
private  room,  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  for  supporters,  and  half  n 
score  waiters  and  chamber-maids, 
whom  her  hysterical  symptoms  hart 
assembled,  by  way  of  a  tail.  Seeing 
her  so  well  guarded,  I  thought  it 
nnnecessar}'  to  add  to  the  escort. 
As  she  left  the  room,  there  was  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  outside,  and  looking 
through  the  window,  I  saw  the 
coroneted  berline  Avhirledrapiilly  away 
by  four  vigorous  i)Osters.  Just  then 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the  oljse- 
quious  head- waiter,  wlio  with  profound 
bows  had  assisted  at  the  de]>arture  of 
the  travellers,  bustled  into  the  iX)om. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  left?"  I  inquired. 

"His  Excellency,  Connt  J ," 

replied  the  man.     It  was  the  name 
of  a  Hungarian  nobleman  of  great 
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woalth,  jukI  of  roputiition  almost 
Kuroi)L'iui  as  oiu*.  of  the  most  fashioii- 
jiMc  and  suc(*ossful  Lotharios  of  the 
dissipated  Austrian  capital. 

"And  his  companion V " 

"  The  celebrated  actress,  Fraiilcin 
Se.ndel.*' 

Had  the  cunniu;^  but  uuhiclvy 
Van  Ilaubiiz  been  a  regular  reader 


ceased,  however,  when  I  spoke.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  violent  scene. 
Its  cause  wa.s  explained  to  me  by 
Van  Haubitz,  at  lirst  in  rather  a  con- 
fused manner,  for  at  each  attempt  to 
detail  the  circumstances  he  inter- 
rupted himself  by  bursts  of  fury. 
Owin;;  to  this,  it  was  some  thne  before 
I  could  arrive  at  a  clear  understaud- 


of  the  Theater  ZeitiuKf.  or  Journal  of    \\\^  of  the  facts  of  the  case.     When  I 


the  Theatres,  lie  would  have  seen, 
in  the  ensuing  number  to  that  whence 
he  derived  his  int\)rmation  respecting 
^Mademoiselle  Sendel's  contirmed  po- 
])nlarity  and  advantaf^eous  engaj^e- 
nuMit  the  following  short  but  impor- 
tant ])aragraph  :  — 

*'KnnATi:.M.  —  In  our  yesterday's 
impression  jin  error  (JccuiTed,  arishig 
from  a  similaritv  of  names.  It  is 
Fraidein  Amelinc  Sendel  who  has 
concluded  with  the  Vienna  theatre  an 
engagement  equally  advantageous  to 
herself  and  the  nuinager.  Her  elder 
sister,  Fraiilein  Kmilie^  continues  the 
engag(;ment  she  has  already  held  for 
two  seasons,  as  a  supernumerary 
.soubretfe.    The  amount  stated  vester- 


did,  I  could  scarcely  help  feeling  sorry 
for  the  unfortunate  schemer,  although 
in  truth  he  richly  deserved  the  disap- 
])olntment  he  had  met.  Never  wai> 
there  a  more  glaring  insrtince  of  excess 
of  cunning  over-reaching  itself, — for 
no  deception  had  been  practised  by 
J^Iadame  Sendel  and  her  daughter. 
They  doubtless  gave  themselves  cre- 
dit for  some  cleverness  and  more  good 
fortune  in  enticing  a  rich  banker  with 
more  ducats  than  brains,  into  their 
matrimonial  nets;  and  doubtless  Fraii- 
lein Emilie  i)ut  on  her  best  looks  ami 
gowns,  her  sweetest  smiles  and  most 
becoming  bonnets,  to  lure  thp  lion  into 
the  toils.  But  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  had  for  a  moment  imagined 


dav  as  her  salarv  would  still  be  cor-    Ihat  Van  Haubitz  took  the  latter  for 


reet,  ^^ilil  the  abstraction  of  a  zero. 
1'alent  d<jes  not  always  run  in 
families.*' 

This  good-natured  paragraph,  evi- 
dently from  the  i)en  of  a  sulky  sub- 
editor, smarting  under  a  lashing  for 
his  111  under  of  the  preceding  day,  did 
not  come  to  my  knowledge  till  some 
time  aftt'rwards,  so  that  the  waiter's 
rejily  to  my  (piestion  concerning  Count 

.1 \s    travelling    companion    pcr- 

jiiexed  me  greatly,  and  plunged  me 
into  an  ocean  of  conjectures.  In  fact, 
my  curiosity  was  so  strongly  roused, 
that  instead  of  availing  mj'self  of  the 
absence  of  the  Dutchman  to  escape 
from  the  hot(  I,  1  sat  down  to  dinner, 
resolved  not  to  de])art  till  I  heard  the 
mystery  explained.  1  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Dinner  was  just  over,  when 
J  received  a  message  from  Van  Hau- 
bitz, who  earnestly  desired  to  see  me. 
I  found  him  alone,  seated  at  a  table, 
his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  anger, 
.shame,  and  mortification  stamped 
n|)on  liis  inilamed  countenance.  A 
tumbler  half  full  of  water  stood  upon 
the  table,  beside  a  bottle  of  smolliug 


tlie  celebrated  and  sncc^ssful  actress 
whose  name  was  known  throughout 
Germany,  whilst  that  of  poor  Fiinilie, 
whose  talents  were  of  the  most 
humble  order,  had  scarcely  ever  pene- 
trated beyond  the  wings  and  green- 
room of  the  theatre,  Avhere  she  enacted 
unimportant  characters  for  the  modest 
remuneration  of  a  hundred  florins  a 
month.  By  no  means  i)i'ond  of  her 
position  as  an  actress,  which  appeared 
the  more  lowly  when  contrasted  with 
her  sister's  brilliant  success,  Emilie 
had  seldom  refeiTed  to  things  theatri- 
cal since  her  acrpiahitance  with  Vau 
Haubitz.  On  his  part,  the  'cute 
Dutchman,  conscious  of  his  real  mo- 
tives and  anxions  to  conceal  theni, 
abstained  from  all  direct  reference  to 
Mademoiselh*  Sendel's  great  talenti 
and  their  lucrative  results,  contenting 
himself  with  general  compliment*, 
which  passed  current  without  being 
closely  scanned.  If  he  had  never 
heard  either  his  wife  or  mother-in-law 
make  mention  of  Ameline,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  that  young  lady,  who  had 
lived,  nearly  from  the  ])eriod  of  her 


salts ;    and,   upon    entering,    I    was 

jTetty    sure    1    heard    a    sound    of    first  appearance  ui)on  the  boards,  un- 

fcobbing  from  an  inner  room,  which     dcr  the  protection  of  the  accomplished 
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libertine,  Count  J ,  over  whom  she 

Wtt8  said  to  exercise  extraordinary 
influence.  AVben  she  formed  this  con- 
nexion, Madame  Sendel,  who — in 
spite  of  her  suspicion  of  paint  and  arti- 
iicial  floriculture — had  very  strict  no- 
tions of  propriety,  wrote  her  a  letter  of 
furious  i^»proach,  renounced  her  as  her 
dau|?liter,  and  prohibited  Emilie  from 
boldiufiC  ivny  communication  with  her. 
Emilie,  agahist  whose  virtue  none  had 
ever  found  aught  to  say,  sorrowfully 
obi\ved ;  and,  after  two  or  three  inef- 
fectual attempts  on  the  partofAmeline 
to  soften  her  fnother's  wrath,  all  com- 
munication ceased  between  them. 
Their  next  meeting  was  that  at  which 
Van  llaubitz  and  myself  were  present. 
Its  singularity,  Madame  Sendel's  faint- 
ing tit,  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  sisters,  biiuight  on  inquiries  and 
an  explanation ;  and  the  Dutchman 
found,  to  his  inexpressible  disgust 
and  const eniat ion,  that  he  had  encum- 
bennl  hhuseif  with  a  wife  he  cared 
nothing  for,  and  a  mother-in-law  he 
detested,  whose  joint  income  was 
largely  stated  at  one  hundixni  and 
iitty  pounds  sterling  i)er  annum.  Ifl 
his  first  paivxysm  of  rage  he  taunted 
them  with  the  mistake  they  had  made 
when  they  thought  to  secure  the 
love-sick  millionaire.  priKlaimod  him- 
self in  debt,  disinherited,  and  a  l»eggar ; 
and,  tinallv,  bv  the  violence  of  his 
n'pn^Aclies  and  maledictions,  drove 
them  tivmbling  and  weeping  from  tlie 
n^oni. 

Van  llaubit/.  had  sent  for  nie  toim- 
plon*  my  advice  in  his  present  diflicult 
jK^siiion :  but  was  so  Wwildered  by 
passion  and  overwhelmed  by  this  sud- 
den awakening  from  his  divam  of  suc- 
cess andpivsiH'ricy.  that  he  was  hardly 
in  a  condition  to  listen  to  reason.  His 
n.»gn*is  woiv  so  disgustingly  selfish, 
his  invoctivos  against  the  innocent 
causi'  of  his  disappointment  si>  violent 
and  unmerited,  that  1  should  have lett 
him  to  his  fate  and  his  own  devici-s. 
had  I  not  thoui:ht  thai  mv  so  doin:; 
would  make  matters  wor^  for  ihe 
|HH^r  jrirl  who  luul  thus  hvodlessly 
liuki\l  honk' If  to  a  lonune -hunter.  S> 
1  rxunaineil :  alter  a  while  he  Unrame 
calmer,  and  wo  talU^l  over  various 
plans  for  tho  luturv.  Kv  mv  su::i^'S- 
tiou.  Madanu  S  iiuei  and  her  daughter 
were  invii^\l  lo  the  couiVrence.  The 
lUd  Udv  was  sulkv  and  mditeued.  and 


would  hardly  open  her  lips ;  Emilie^ 
on  the  other  hand,  made  a  more 
favourable  impression  on  me  than. she 
had  ever  previously  done.  I  now  saw^ 
what  I  had  not  before  suspected,  that 
she  was  really  attached  to  Van  Han- 
bitz  ;  hitherto,  1  had  taken  her  for  a 
mere  adventuress,  speculating  on  his- 
supposed  wealth.  She  spoke  kindly 
and  a£fectlonately  to  him,  smiled 
through  the  tears  brought  to  her  eyes 
by  his  recent  brutality,  and  evident- 
ly trembled  each  time  her  mother 
spoke,  lest  she  should  vent  a  reproach 
or  refer  to  his  heartless  duplicity.. 
She  tried  to  speak  confidently  and 
cheerfully  of  the  future.  They  must 
go  immediately  to  Vienna,  she  said ; 
there  she  would  apply  diligently  to 
her  profession ;  the  manager  had  half 
promised  her  an  increase  of  salaiy 
after  another  year — she  was  sure  she 
should  deserve  it,  and  meanwhile  Van 
Hanbitz,  with  his  abilities,  could  not 
fail  to  find  some  lucrative  employment. 
He  must  get  rid  of  his  accent,  she 
added  with  a  smile,  (he  spoke  a  Toia- 
ble  but  most  execrable  jargon  of  min- 
gled Dutch  and  German,)  and  thflK 
he  might  go  upon  the  stage,  where 
she  was  certain  he  would  snooeed. 
This  last  suggestion  was  made  timidly, 
as  if  she  feared  to  hurt  the  pride  of 
the  scapegrace  by  proposing  such  & 
plan.  There  was  not  a  word  or  an 
accent  of  reproach  in  all  she  said,  and 
I  heartily  forgave  the  little  coqiietiy^ 
affectation,  and  vulgarity  I  had  fiiir- 
merly  remarked  in  her,  in  conaideia* 
tion  of  the  iutnitive  delicacy  and  good 
feeling  she  now  displayed.  Traly, 
thougiit  1.  it  is  humbling  to  ns,  tbe 
bi'ardeil  and  baser  moiety  of  hnman- 
kind,  to  contrast  our  vile  egotism  with 
the  beautiful  self-devotion  of  wo- 
man, as  exhibited  even  ui  this  poor 
actress. 

Madame  Sendel  by  no  means  aeqoi- 
esced  in  her  daughter's  project.  Tho 
flesh -pius  of  Amsterdam  had  attrac- 
tions for  her,  far  superior  to  those  of  a 
struggling  and  uncenaiu  existence 
at  A'ienna.  She  evidently  leaned  upon 
the  ho|H'  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Van  Haubiiz  and  his  lather,  and 
hinted  pretty  plainly  at  the  effect  that 
might  Ih'  prvHluced  by  a  personal  in- 
ter^'iew  with  the  obdurate  banker.  I 
coukl  see  she  was  arranging  mat- 
ters in  her  iiueer  old  noddle  wpfm. 
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the  approved  theatrical  principle ;  the 
X>eiiitoiit  son  and  fascinating  daughter- 
in-law  tlirowing  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  melting  father,  who,  with  hand- 
kerchief to  eyes,  bestows  on  them  a 
blubbering  benediction  and  ample 
subsidy.  To  my  surprise,  Van  llau- 
bitz  also  seemed  disposed  to  place 
hope  in  an  appeal  to  his  father,  per- 
haps as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at 
a  straw,  lie  may  have  thought  that 
his  marriaj^c,  imprudent  as  it  was, 
would  be  taken  as  some  guarantee  of 
future  steadiness,  or  at  least  of  absti- 
nence from  the  si>eudthrift  courses 
which  had  hitherto  destroved  all  con- 
fidence  in  him.  lie  could  hardly 
expect  Ills  union  with  a  penniless 
actress  to  re-instate  him  in  his  fa- 
ther's good  graces ;  but  he  probably 
imagined  he  might  extract  a  small  an- 
nuity, as  a  condition  of  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  friends  he  had  dis- 
graced, lie  asked  me  what  1  thought 
of  the  plan.  I  of  course  did  not  dis- 
suade him  from  its  adoption,  and  upon 
the  whole  thought  it  his  best  chance, 
for  1  really  saw  no  other.  After  some 
deliberation  and  discussion,  he  seemed 
nearly  to  have  made  up  his  mind, 
when  1  was  called  away  to  my  friends, 
"wlio  had  returned  from  their  excursion. 

1  was  getting  into  bed  that  night, 
when  Van  liaubitz  knocked  at  my 
door,  and  entered  the  room  with  a 
downcast  and  dejected  air,  very  difler- 
eiit  from  his  usual  boisterous  head- 
lung  manner. 

^^iamoff  toHoUand,"  he  said;  ''\ia 
my  only  chance,  bad  though  it  be." 

"1  sincerely  wish  you  success," 
replied  i.  "in  any  case,  do  not  des- 
pair; something  will  turn  up.  Yon 
have  friends  in  your  own  country,  I 
have  heard  you  say.  They  will  help 
you  to  occupation." 

lie  shook  his  head. 

*'  Good  friends  over  a  bottle  and 
a  dice-box,"  said  he,  '^  but  useless  at 
a  ])inch  like  this.  Pleasant  fellows 
enough,  but  scamps  like" — myself,  he 
A\  as  going  to  add,  but  did  not.  "  I 
am  come  to  say  farewell,"  he  con- 
tinued. '*  I  must  be  ofl'  before  day- 
break, i  have  debts  in  Frankfort, 
and  if  my  departme  gets  wind,  1  shall 
have  a  dozen  duns  on  my  back.  Mis- 
fortunes never  come  alone.  As  for 
l)aying,  it  Ls  out  of  the  question. 
Amongst  us    we  have    only  about 


enough  mono;^  to  reach  Amsterdam. 
Once  there — a  la  ffrace  de  Dieu !  but 
I  confess  my  hopes  are  small.  Thanks 
foryour  advice — and  for  your  sympa- 
thy too,  for  I  saw  this  morning  you 
were  sorry  for  me,  though  you  did  not 
think  I  deserved  pity.  Well,  perhaps 
not.     God  bless  yon." 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  re- 
turned. 

"  I  think  you  said  you  should  stay  at 
Coblenz  before  returning  to  England." 

*'  I  shall  probably  be  there  a  few 
days  towards  the  end  of  the  month." 

**  Good.  If  1  succeed,  you  shall  hear 
from  me.  What  is  your  address  there?" 

"  Poste  restante  will  find  me,"  I 
replied,  not  very  covetous  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  unwilling  to  give  a 
more  exact  direction. 

Van  Haubitz  nodded  and  left  me. 
At  breakfast  the  next  morning  I 
learned  that  the  Dutch  baron,  as  the 
waiter  styled  him,  had  taken  his  de- 
parture at  peep  of  day. 

The  iirst  days  of  October  found 
me  still  at  Coblenz,  lingering 
amongst  the  valleys  and  vineyards^ 
and  loath  to  exchange  them  for  the 
autumnal  fogs  and  emptiness  of  Lon- 
don. Thither,  however,  1  was  com- 
pelled to  return ;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  console  myself  for  the  necessity  by 
discovering  that  the  gi-een  Rhine  grew 
brown,  the  trees  scant  of  leaves,  the 
evenings  long  and  chilly.  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  Van  Haubitz,  and  had 
ceased  to  think  of  him,  when,  walking 
out  at  dusk  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  my  departure,  I  suddenly 
encountered  him.  He  had  just  arrived 
by  a  steamboat  coming  up  stream; 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law  were  witli 
him,  and  they  were  about  to  enter  a 
fifth-rate  inn,  which,  two  months  pre- 
viously, ho  would  have  felt  insulted  if 
solicited  to  patronise.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
all  three  of  them.  In  five  weeks  they 
had  grown  five  years  older.  Kinilic 
had  lost  her  fi'eshness,  her  eye  its 
sparkle;  and  the  melancholy  smile  with 
which  she  welcomed  me  made  my 
heart  ache.  Madame  Sendel's  rotund 
cheeks  had  collapsed,  she  looked  cross 
and  jaundiced,  and  more  snufiy  than 
ever.  Van  Haubitz  was  thin  and  hag- 
gard, his  hair  and  nlustaclies,  formerly 
glossy  and  well-trimmed,  were  ragged 
and  neglected,  his  dress,  once  so  smart 
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ami  carefully  arranged,  wa.s  soiled  and 
slovenly.  My  imagination  furnislir  d 
mc  with  a  rapid  and  vivid  sketdi 
of  the  anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments and  lieart-burnings,wliicli,  more 
than  any  actual  bodily  privation.s, 
had  worked  so  great  a  change  in  so 
short  a  time.  Van  Ilanbitz  started 
on  seeing  me,  and  faltered  in  his  jiace, 
as  if  unwilling  to  enter  the  shabby 
hotel  in  my  presence.  The  hesita- 
tion was  momentaiy.  "  Woiyo  quar- 
tei*s  than  we  used  to  meet  in,"  said 
he,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  will 
not  ask  you  into  this  dog-hole.  Wait 
an  instant,  and  I  will  walk  with  you." 
Badly  as  I  thought  of  Van  Ilanbitz, 
and  indisposed  as  I  was  to  keep  up 
any  acquaintance  with  such  an  un- 
principled adventurer,  I  had  not  the 
heart,  seeing  him  so  miserable  and 
down  in  the  world,  to  turn  my  back 
upon  him  at  once.  So  I  entered  the 
hotel,  and  waited  in  the  public  room. 
In  a  feu  minutes  he  re-api)eared  with 
the  i\\  0  ladies,  and  we  all  four  strolled 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  J  did 
not  ask  the  Dutchman  the  result  of  his 
journey.  It  was  unnecessary.  His 
disheartened  air  and  general  appear- 
ance told  the  tale  of  disappointment, 
of  humiliating  petitions  stendy 
rejected,  of  hopes  fled  and  a  cheerless 
future.  He  kept  sikncc  the  while  we 
walked  a  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
having  left  ids  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  out  of  ear-shot,  abruptly  began  the 
tale  of  his  mishaps.  As  I  conjectured, 
he  had  totally  failed  in  his  attemj)t  to 
mollify  his  father,  who  was  furious  at 
his  temerity  in  appearing  before  him, 
and  whosii  rage  redoubled  when  he 
heard  of  his  ill-omened  marriage. 
Unfortunately  for  Van  Haubitz,  the 
jeweller  and  some  other  tradesmen 
at  Frankfort,  so  soon  as  they  learned 
his  departure,  had  forwarded  their 
accounts  to  the  care  of  the  Amster- 
dam firm ;  and,  although  his  father 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  pay- 
ing them,  he  Avas  incensed  in  the 
extreme  at  the  slur  thus  cast  upon 
his  house  and  name.  In  short,  the  un- 
lucky artilleryman  at  once  saw  he  had 
no  cliance  of  a  single  kreuzer,  or  of  the 
slightest  countenance  from  h.is  faiiier. 
His  ai)i)licatious  to  his  brothers,  and 
one  or  two  to  more  distant  relatives, 
Avcre  ecpially  unsuccessful.  All  were 
disgusted  at  his  irregularities,  augiy 


at  his  maiTiagc,  incrednlons  of  hia 
promises  of  reform ;  and,  after  paasing 
a  miserable  month  in  Amsterdam,  he 
set  out  to  accompany  his  wife  to 
Vienna,  whither  she  was  compelled  to 
repair  under  pain  of  fine  and  foifeitDre 
of  her  engagement.  Although  liying 
with  rigid  economy — on  bread  and 
water,  as  Van  Haubitz  expressed  it — 
their  finances  had  been  utterly  con- 
sumed by  their  stay  in  the  expensive 
Dutch  capital,  and  it  was  only  by  dis- 
posing of  every  trinket  and  sapei'flmtv 
(and  of  necessaries  too,  I  fcarca, 
when  I  remembered  the  slender  bag- 
gage that  came  up  with  them  from 
the  boat)  that  they  had  procured  the 
means  of  travelling,  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  humble  manner,  and  with 
the  disheartening  certainty  of  arrlTing 
])enniless  at  Vienna.  Van  Hanbitx 
told  me  all  this,  and  many  other 
details,  with  an  air  of  gloom j  des- 
])ondency.  He  was  hopeless,  heart- 
broken, desperate ;  and  certain  circum- 
stances of  his  i)osltiou,  which  by  some 
would  have  been  held  an  alleviation, 
aggravated  it  in  his  eyes.  He  said 
little  of  his  wife;  but,  from  what 
esca])ed  him,  I  easily  gathered  that  she 
had  shown  strength  of  mind,  good 
feeling  and  alTection  for  him,  and  was 
willing  to  stniggle  by  his  side  for  a 
scanty  and  hard-earned  subsistence. 
His  seltish  cares  and  initable  mood 
prevented  his  appreciating  or  return- 
ing her  attachment,  and  he  locAed 
npon  her  as  a  clog  and  an  encum- 
brance, without  which  he  might  again 
rise  in  the  world.  He  had  always  en- 
tertained a  confident  expectation  of  ^en- 
riching himself  by  marriage;  and  this 
hope,  which  had  buoyed  him  up  nnder 
nmny  difficulties,  was  now  gone. 
From  something  he  said  I  suspected 
he  had  sounded  Emilie  on  the  subject 
of  a  divorce,  so  easily  obtained  in 
Ciermany,  and  that  she  had  shown 
determined  opposition.  She  evidently 
])Ossessed  a  finnuess  of  character 
more  than  a  match  for  her  husband^ 
impetuosity  and  violence. 

*'  I  have  one  resource  left,"  said 
Van  Haubitz.  "I  have  pondei-ed 
over  it  for  the  last  two  days,  and  have 
almost  determined  on  its  adoption/' 

"What  is  it?"  Tasked. 

"If  I  decide  upon  it,"  ho  replied, 
"  you  shall  shortly  know.  Tis  a  des- 
pi'rate  one  enough." 
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We  Ii:i<l  iii<i'iisil)!y  slackened  our 
pare,  ami,  at  this  iiiomcnt,  the  ladies 
c.niie  up.  Van  Haubitz  iuad(^ 
a  j^estiiro,  as  of  impatience  at  the 
intt'iTuptiou. 

''  Wait  tor  nie  liere,*'  he  said,  and 
walked  away.  Without  S])eculatin«^ 
upon  the  motive  of  his  absence,  I 
>tood  still,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  ladies.  We  were  on 
the  (piay.  The  nij^ht  was  mild  and 
r.ihn,  but  oveirast  and  exceedingly 
dark.  A  few  feet  below  us  roUotl 
the  dark  mass  of  the  Rhine,  slif,ditly 


swollen  by  recent  rains.  A  li«;ht 
from  an  adjacent  win<low  illuminated 
the  spot,  and  cast  a  llickerinj^  <rleani 
across  the  water.  rnwiUin<j;  to  refer 
to  their  misfortunes.  I  spoke  to  Enulie 
on  some  jjceueral  to])ic.  But  Madame 
Sr.ulel  was  too  full  of  her  troubles  to 
tnli'rate  any  conversation  that  did  not 
immediateiv  relate  to  them,  and  .<he 
broke  in  with  a  hnv^  history  of  <^riev- 
ain'cs,  of  the  hard-lu?artt'dness  of  the 
Amsterdam  relations,  the  cruelty  of 
Kmilie's  position,  her  son-in-law's 
helplessness,  and  variou'*  other  mat- 
ters, in  a  ([Ueruious  tone,  and  with 
frightful  volubility.  The  poordaugh- 
ti'r,  I  plaiidy  saw,  wiucetl  under  tliis 
infliction.  I  was  waiting  the  smallest 
opening  to  interrupt  the  indiscreet 
ol.l  lady,  and  revest  to  commmiplace, 
when  a  distant  splash  in  the  water 
reached  mv  ears.  'J'he  women  also 
heard  it,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  presentiment  of  evil  came  over  U3 
all.  .Madame  Sendel  suchlenlv  held 
her  to!]giie  and  her  breath  ;  Emilie 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word,  flew  along  the  cjuay  in 
the  directicm  of  the  sound.  »She  had 
gone  but  a  few  yards  when  her 
^tHMigth  failed  her,  and  she  would 
havi^  fallen  but  for  my  sup'port. 
Tiiere  wa^  a  shout,  and  a  noise  of 
m''n  running.  Leaving  Madame 
\'an  Ifaubitz  to  the  care  of  her 
mother,  I  ran  swiftly  ah>ng  the  river 
side,  and  soon  reached  a  place  where 
the  di'cp  water  moaiied  and  surged 
airain<t  the  j)er[)en{licular  quay. 
lI(M-e  several  meti  were  assembled, 
talking  humedly  and  pointing  to  the 
river.     Others  eacth  moment  amvcd, 
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It  was  so  tlark  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  countenances  close  to  mc, 
and  at  a  very  few  yards  even  tlio 
onilinc  (jf  objects  was  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.  There  were  no  houses 
close  at  hand,  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  lights  were  procured. 
At  last  several  boats  ])Ut  otf,  with 
men  standing  in  the  bows,  holding 
torches  and  lanterns  high  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  I  had  (luestioned  the  by- 
standers, but  could  get  little  informa- 
tion ;  none  as  to  the  pei*son  to  whom 
the  accident  had  happened.  The  man 
who  had  given  the  alarm,  was 
returning  from  mooring  his  boat  to  a 
neighbouring  jetty,  when  he  perceived 
a  figure  moving  rdong  the  quay  a 
short  distance  in  his  front.  The 
iigure  disappeared,  a  heavy  splash 
ft)llowe<l,  and  the  boatman  ran  for- 
ward, lie  could  sec  no  one  either  on 
shore  or  in  the  stream,  but  heard  a 
sound  as  of  one  striking  out  and 
struggling  in  the  water.  Having 
learned  this  much,  T  jumi)ed  into  a 
boat  just  then  putting  off,  and  bid 
the  rowers  pull  down  stream,  keep- 
ing a  short  distance  from  the  quay. 
The  current  ran  strong,  and  T  doubted 
not  that  the  drowning  man  had  been 
carried  along  by  it.  Two  vigorous 
oarsmen  pulleil  till  the  blades  bent, 
and  the  boat,  aided  by  the  stream. 


flew  through  the  water.  A  third 
man  held  a  torch.  I  strained  my 
eyes  through  the  darkness.  Presently 
a  snndl  object  floated  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  boat,  which  was  rapidly 
passing  it.  It  shone  in  the  torch- 
light. I  struck  at  it  with  a  boat- 
hook,  and  brought  it  on  board.  It 
was  a  man's  cap,  covered  with  oilskin, 
and  I  remembered  Van  Haubitz 
wore  such  a  one.  Stripping  off  the 
cover,  I  beheld  an  officer's  foraging 
cap,  with  a  grenad<j  embroidered 
on  its  front.  My  doubts,  slight  be- 
fore, were  entirely  dis.*ipated. 

When  the  search,  rendered  almost 
hopeless  by  the  extreme  darkness 
and  power  of  the  current,  was  at  last 
abandoned,  I  hastened  to  the  hotel, 
and  inquired  for  Madame  Sendel. 
She  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  gi*eat 
agitation.  Van  Ilanbitz  had  not 
and  two  Ix^ats  were  hastily  shoved  off  retunied,  but  she  thought  less  of  that 
from  an  adjacent  hunling-place.  than  of  the  state  of  her  daughter, 


**  A  man    in   the  river, 
reply  to  my  hasty  inquiry. 


»» 


was  the     who,  since 


rccovcrnig 


from  a  long 


swoon,  had  been  almost  distracted 
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with  anxiety.  She  knew  some  one 
had  been  drowned,  and  her  mind  mis- 
gave her  it  was  her  hnsband.  The 
foraging-cap,  which  Madame  Sendel 
immediately  recognised,  removed  all 
uncertainty.  The  only  hope  remain- 
ing was,  that  Van  Haubitz,  although 
carried  rapidly  away  by  the  power  of 
the  current,  had  been  able  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  surface,  and  had  got 
ashore  at  some  considerable  distance 
down  the  river,  or  had  been  picked  up 
by  a  passing  boat.  But  this  was  a 
very  feeble  hope,  and  for  my  own  part, 
and  for  more  than  one  reason,  1  placed 
no  reliance  on  it.  I  left  Madame 
Sendel  to  break  the  painful  intelligence 
to  her  daughter,  and  went  home,  pro- 
mising to  call  again  in  the  morning. 

As  1  had  expected,  nothing  was 
heard  of  Van  Ilaubitz,  nor  any 
vestige  of  him  found,  save  the  forag- 
ing-cap  T  had  picked  up.  Doubtless, 
the  Rhine  had  borne  down  bis  lifeless 
corpse  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
The  next  day  Coblenz  rang  with 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Dutch- 
man. A  stranger,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  localities,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  walked  over  the  quay  by 
acchlent.  I  thought  differently  ;  and 
so  I  knew  did  Madame  Sendel  and 
Emilic.  I  saw  the  former  early  the 
next  day.  She  was  greatly  cast 
down  about  her  daughter,  who  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  was  very 
weak  and  suftering,  but  who  never- 
theless insisted  on  continuing  her 
journey  the  following  morning. 

"We  must  go,"  said  her  mother; 
**  if  we  delay,  Emilie  loses  her  engage- 
ment, and  how  can  we  both  live  on 
my  poor  jointure  ?  Weeping  will  not 
bring  him  back,  were  he  worth  it.  To 
think  of  the  miser}-  he  has  caused  us !" 

I  ventured  to  hint  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  means  of  prosecuting  their 
journey.  The  old  lady  understood 
the  intention,  and  took  it  kindly. 
"  But  she  needed  no  assistance,"  she 
said ;  "  Van  Haubitz  (and  this  con- 
firmed our  strong  suspicion  of  suicide) 
had  given  their  little  stock  of  money 
into  Ills  wife's  keeping  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death." 

That  afternoon  I  left  Coblenz  for 
England. 


On  a  certain  Wednesday  of  the 
present  year,  after  enjoying  the  excel- 


lent acting  of  Bonffe  in  two  of  his  best 
characters,  I  paused  a  moment  to 
speak  to  a  friend  in  the  crowded 
lobby  of  the  St  Jameses  Theatre. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  an  object  of  attention  to 
two  persons,  whom  I  had  an  indistinct 
notion  of  having  seen  before,  bnt 
when  or  where,  or  who  they  might 
be,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 
One  of  them  was  a  comfortable-look- 
ing, middle-aged  man,  with  a  bald 
head,  a  smooth,  clean-shaven  face, 
and  an  incipient  ventral  rotundity. 
Ilis  complexion  was  clear  and  whole- 
some, his  countenance  good-hnmonr- 
e<l,  his  whole  appearance  bespoke  an 
existence  free  from  care,  nights  of 
sound  sleep,  and  days  of  tranqnil 
enjoyment.  His  face  was  too  sleek 
to  be  very  expressive,  but  there  was  a 
shrewd,  quick  look  in  the  eye,  and  I  set 
him  down  in  my  mind  as  a  wealthy 
German  merchant  or  manufactnrer 
(some  small  peculiarities  of  costnme 
betrayed  the  foreigner)  come  to  show- 
London  to  his  wife — a  well-fkvonred 
Frati^  fat,  fair,  but  some  years  short 
of  forty — who  accompanied  him,  and 
who,  as  well  as  her  better-half, 
seemed  to  honour  me  with  very  par- 
ticular notice.  My  confabDlatioiL 
over,  I  was  leaving  the  theatre,  when 
a  sleek  soft  hand  was  gently  passed 
through  my  arm.  It  was  my  fiiend 
the  fat  foreigner.  I  strained  my  eyes 
and  my  memory,  bnt  in  vain;  I  felt 
very  puzzled,  and  doubtless  looked  so, 
for  he  smiled,  and  advancing  his  head, 
whisperetl  a  name  in  my  ear.  It  was 
that  of  Van  Haubitz. 

I  started,  looked  again,  donbted, 
and  was  at  last  convinced.  Mimu 
mustache  and  whisker,  which  were 
closely  shaven,  and  half  his  hair, 
of  which  the  remainder  was  con- 
siderably grizzled ;  plus  a  degree  of 
corpulence  such  as  I  should  never  have 
thought  the  slender  lieutenant  of 
artillery  capable  of  acqniring;  his 
heated,  sun-burnt  complexion,  and 
dissipated  look,  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
colour  and  benevolent  placidity ;  the 
Dutchman  I  had  left  on  the  Rhine 
stood  beside  me  in  the  lobby  of  the 
French  theatre.  I  tnmed  to  the  lady : 
she  was  less  changed  than  her  compa- 
nion, and  now  that  I  was  npcm  the 
track,  I  recognised  Emilie  SendeL  By 
this  time  we  were  in  the  street.    Yaa 
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Ilanbitz  handed  his  wife  into  a  car- 
riage. 

'*  Come  and  snp  with  ns,"  he  said, 
*'  and  I  will  explain." 

I  mechanical  I V  obeved,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  still  tongue-tied 
by  a^^tonishment,  I  alighted  at  the 
<loor  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in  a  street 
adjoining  Piccadilly. 

A  few  lines  will  convey  to  the 
reader  the  substance  of  the  long 
conversation  whirh  kept  the  resusci- 
tated Dutchman  and  myself  from  our 
beds  for  fuUv  two  hours  after  our  nn- 
expected  meeting.  I  had  been  right 
in  su])posing  that  he  had  thrown  him- 
self voluntarily  into  the  river ;  wrong 
in  my  belief  that  he  meditated 
suicide.  An  excellent  swimmer,  he 
had  taken  the  water  to  get  rid  of  his 
wif(i».  He  might  certainly  have  chosen 
a  <lrier  method,  and  have  given  her 
the  slip  in  the  night-time  or  on  the 
road ;  but  she  hail  shown,  whenever 
he  referred  to  the  possibility  of  their 
separation,  such  a  determination  to 
remain  with  him  at  all  risks  and  sacri- 
fices, that  he  felt  certain  she  would 
be  after  him  as  soon  as  she  discovered 
his  absence.  He  had  formed  a  wild 
scheme  of  returning  to  Amsterdam, 
and  haunting  his  family  until,  through 
mere  weariness  and  vexation,  they 
supplied  him  with  funds  for  an  outfit 
to  Sumatra.  There  he  trusted  to  re- 
deem his  fortunes,  as  ho  had  heard 
that  others  of  no  greater  abilities  or 
better  character  than  himself  had 
already  done.  A  more  extravagant 
project  was  never  formed,  and  indeed 
all  liis  acts,  during  the  six  weeks  that 
followed  his  mannage,  were  more  or 
less  eccentric  and  ill-judged.  This 
he  admitted,  when  relating  thorn  to 
me,  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  plac^  them  to  the  score 
of  actual  mental  derangement.  The 
only  redeeming  touch  in  his  conduct, 
at  that,  the  blackest  period  of  his 
life,  was  his  leaving,  as  1  have  already 
mentioned,  what  money  ho  had  to  his 
wife  and  her  mother,  reser^'ing  but  a 
few  florins  for  his  own  support. 

With  these  in  his  pocket,  ho  pro- 
posed i)roceeding  on  foot  to  Am- 
sterdam. After  landing  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  walked  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  as  the 
best  means  of  drying  his  saturated 
garments.    When  weariness  at  last 


compelled  him  to  pause,  it  was  not 
yet  daylight,  no  house  was  open,  and 
he  threw  himself  on  some  straw  in  a 
farm-yard.  He  awoke  in  a  high  fever, 
the  i*esult  of  his  Immersion,  of  expo- 
sure and  fatigue,  acting  on  a  framo 
heated  and  weakened  by  anxiety  and 
mental  suffering.  He  obtained  shelter 
at  the  neighbouring  farm-house,  whoso 
kind  -  hearted  inhabitants  carefully 
tended  him  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  his  life  was  more  than  once 
despaired  of.  His  convalescence  was 
long,  and  not  till  the  close  of  the  year 
could  he  resume  his  journey  north- 
wards, by  shoi*t  stages,  chiefly  on 
foot.  Unfavourable  as  his  prospects 
were,  his  good  star  had  not  yet  set. 
This  very  illness,  as  occasioning  a 
delay,  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune. 
Had  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Holland, 
his  family,  in  hopes  to  get  rid  of  him 
for  ever,  would  probably  have  given 
him  the  small  sum  he  needed  for  an  out- 
fit to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  ho 
wonld  have  sailed  thither  before  tho 
31st  of  December,  on  which  day  his 
father,  a  joyous  liver,  and  confirmed 
votary  of  Bacchus,  eat  and  drank  to 
such  an  extent  to  celebrate  the  exit  of 
the  old  year  and  commencement  of 
the  new,  that  ho  fell  down,  on  his  way 
to  his  bed,  in  a  thundering  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  was  a  corpse  before  morn- 
ing. The  day  of  his  funeral.  Van 
Haubitz,  footsore  and  emaciated,  and 
reduced  to  his  last  pfenning,  walked 
wearily  into  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
There  a  great  surprise  awaited  him. 

^^  Your  father  had  not  disinherited 
you?"  I  exclaimed,  when  the  Dutch- 
man made  a  momentary  pause  at 
this  point  of  his  narrative. 

^^  He  had  left  a  will  devising  his 
entire  property  to  my  brothers,  and 
not  even  naming  me.  But  a  slight 
formality  was  omitted,  which  ren- 
dered the  docnmcnt  of  no  more  value 
than  the  parchment  it  was  drawn 
upon.  The  signature  was  wan  ting.  My 
father  had  the  weakness,  no  uncommon 
one,  of  disliking  whatever  reminded 
him  of  his  mortality.  He  would  have 
fancied  himself  nearer  his  grave  had  ho 
signed  his  will.  And  thus  he  had  de- 
layed till  it  was  too  late.  I  found  my- 
self joint  heir  with  my  brothers.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  my  father's  large 
capital  was  embarked  in  his  bank, 
and  in  extaisire  financial  operations. 
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which  it  wouM  have  boeii  necessary 
to  lii[uid5\tc  at  considerable  disad- 
vantajro,  to  operate  the  ])artition  prc- 
scvil)ed  by  law.  Seeing  this,  I  pro- 
posed to  my  brothers  to  admit  me  as 
partner  in  tlie  firm,  with  tlie  stip- 
nlation  that  T  shonhl  have  no  active 
share  in  its  direction,  nntil  mv  know- 
led^ifc  of  business  and  steadiness  of 
conduct  f?ave  them  the  requisite  con- 
fidence in  me.  After  some  delibera- 
tion they  agi-eed  to  this ;  and  three 
years  later  their  opinion  of  me  had 
undergone  such  a  change,  that  two  of 
them  retired  to  estates  in  the  countr\'", 
leaving  me  the  chief  management  of 
the  concern." 

"And  ^ladame  Van  Tlaubitz ;  when 
did  she  rejoin  you?'' 

"Immediately  the  change  in  my 
fortunes  occurred.  Reckless  as  T  at 
that  time  was,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
feeling  as  you  must  have  thought  me, 
T  could  not  remember  without  emotion 
the  disinterested  affection,  delicacy, 
and  unselfisliness  she  had  exhibited  on 
discovery  of  my  real  circumstances. 
During  my  long  illness  T  had  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  when  Ileftmv  sick-bed 
in  that  rude  but  hospitable  Oerman 
fann-house,  it  Avas  as  a  penitent  for 
past  oftcnces,  and  with  a  strong 
resolution  to  atone  them.  Within  a 
week  after  my  father's  funeral,  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Vienna,  to  folcliEmilie  to 
tlie  opulent  home  she  had  anticipated 
v.'hen  she  married  me.  Ilcr  joy  at 
seeing  me  was  scarcely  increasecl  when 
she  heanl  I  now  reallv  Avas  the  rich 
banker  she  had  at  first  thought  me." 

"And  Madame  Sendel?" 

"  Tteturned  to  Amsterdam  with  ns. 
There  was  good  about  the  c»ld  lady, 
and  by  purloining  her  artificials, 
limiting  her  snuff,  and  soaking  her  in 
tea,  she  was  made  endurable  enough. 


Until  her  death,  which  occinred  a 
couple  of  yeare  ago,  she  passed  her 
time  alternately  with  us  and  her 
younger  daughter." 

"  Slie  became  reconciled  to  Made- 
moiselle Ameline  ?  " 

"  Ameline  had  been  Countess  J 

all  the  time.  She  was  privately  mar- 
ried. For  certain  family  reasons  tho 
Count  had  conditioned  that  their  union 
should  for  a  while  be  kept  secret. 
Seeing  that  her  equivocal  position  and 
her  mother's  displeasure  preyed  upon 
her  health  and  spirits,  he  declared  his 
marriage.  She  left  the  stage  to 
become  a  reigning  beauty  in  the  best 
society  of  Austria,  ladj'  of  half  a 
dozen  castles,  and  sovereign  mistress 
of  as  many  thousand  Hungarian 
boors." 

Van  Haubitz  remained  some  timo 
in  London,  and  I  saw  him  often.  He 
was  as  much  changed  in  character  as 
in  personal  appearance.  The  sharp 
lessons  received,  about  the  period  of 
our  first  acquaintance,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  him  ;  and  tho 
summer-tide  of  prosperity  suddenly 
setting  in,  had  enabled  him  to  realise 
goo<l  intentions  and  honoorablo 
resolves,  which  the  chill  current  of 
adversity  might  have  frozen  in  tho 
gcim.  Some  of  those  who  read 
these  lines  may  have  occasion,  when 
visitmg  the  country  stigmatised  hv 
the  snarling  Frenchman  as  the  lanu 
of  canards^  cnnaur^  and  canaille^  to 
receive  cash  in  the  busy  counting- 
house,  and  hospitality  in  the  princely 
mansion  of  one  of  its  most  respected 
bankei*s.'  Xone,  T  am  well  assured, 
will  discern  in  their  amiable  and 
exemplary  entertainer  any  vestige  of 
the  disreymtable  impulses  and  evil 
passions  that  sullied  the  early  life  of 
"  My  Friend  the  Dutchman." 
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sea-coast  of  Africa  is  deadly  to  Euro- 
peans, and  this  effort  failed  throngh 
general  disease. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  by 
land — from  Tripoli  across  the  Great 
Desert — under  Denham,  Clapperton, 
and  Oudney.  This  effort  was  par- 
tially baffled  by  sickness,  but  still 
more  by  the  arts  of  the  native  chiefs, 
who  are  singularly  jealous  of  stran- 
gers. In  a  second  attempt  Clapper- 
ton,  the  only  survivor  of  the  former, 
died. 

The  problem  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger  was  reserved  for  Richard  Lan- 
der, who  in  1830,  sailed  do>vn  the 
Niger  from  Baossa,  and  reached  the 
Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  its 
branches. 

Other  travellers,  more  highly  accom- 
plished, but  less  fortunate,  had  in  the 
meantime  explored  the  countries  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Of  these,  Bnrckhardt,  a  Ger- 
man, was  among  the  most  distin- 
guished. After  preparing  himself  for 
the  most  complete  adoption  of  Malio- 
metan  life  by  a  sojourn  of  two  years 
at  Aleppo )  and  even  risking  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  lie  was  on  the 
point  of  travelling  to  Fessan,  when 
he  died  of  a  country  fever.  His 
works  throw  much  light  on  the  habits 
and  literature  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  narratives  of  Hamilton,  Leigh, 
Belzoni,  and  of  Salt  the  consul  in 
Egypt,  largely  increased  the  public 
interest  in  countries,  universally 
known  to  have  been  the  birth-places 
of  religion,  science,  and  literature; 
and  Lane  and  Wilkinson  have  ad- 
mirably availed  themselves  of  those 
discoveries,  and  added  important  in- 
formation  of  their  own. 

The  old  connexion  of  trade  with 
China  naturally  suggested  a  wish  for 
more  direct  intercourse  with  that 
mysterious  region,  and  in  1792,  an 
embassy  conducted  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney was  sent  to  Pekin.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  embassy,  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  contributed  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior.  But  the 
late  Chinese  war,  and  the  freedom  of 
our  commerce,  will  probably  open  up 
all  the  secrets  of  this  most  jealous  of 
empires. 

The  geographical  discoveries  of  this 
embassy  were  of  more  value  than  its 
diplomatic  services.      The  coast  of 


Corea  was  found  to  be  bordered  by  a 
vast  and  fertile  Archipelago.  The 
sea  is  actually  studded  with  islands ; 
and  the  narratives  of  Macleod,  and 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  latter  one  of 
the  liveliest  narrators  of  his  time,  gave 
the  impression,  that  they  contained 
scenes  of  singular  beauty. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  1815^ 
the  British  Admiralty  directed  their 
leisure  to  the  promotion  of  science ; 
and  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  America  was  commenced  in 
a  series  of  expeditions  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pany,  Ross,  Back,  Franklin, 
and  other  enterprising  officers.  Their 
narratives  gave  us  new  islands  and 
bays,  but  the  great  problem  of  the 
north-west  passage  continues  un- 
solved. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  such  expe- 
ditions are  useless.  But  it  most  be 
remembered,  that  true  i^ilosc^y 
disdains  no  advance  of  knowledge  aa 
useless;  that,  however  difficalt,  or 
even  to  our  present  means  impassaUe, 
the  route  may  be,  no  man  can  de* 
cide  on  the  means  of  posterity ;  that 
we  may  yet  find  facilities  as  powerftal 
for  passing  the  ice  and  the  ocean,  «e 
the  railroad  for  traversing  the  land  ; 
and  that  the  evident  design  of  Pro- 
vidcnoe  in  placing  difficalties  before 
man  is,  to  sharpen  his  faculties  for 
their  mastery.  We  have  ab'eady  ex- 
plored the  whole  northern  coast,  to 
within  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Behring's  Straits,  and  an  expedition  is 
at  present  on  foot  which  will  probably 
complete  the  outline  of  the  Americaa 
continent  towards  the  Pole. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  oea- 
tury,  discovery  has  turned  to*  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  p^h^)s  the 
most  favoured  region  of  the  globe. 
Our  great  continental  colony  of  Aus- 
tralia, its  growing  population,  and  its 
still  more  rapidly  growing  enterprise 
— ^its  probable  influence  on  onr  Indian 
empire,  and  its  still  more  probable 
supremacy  over  the  islands  which 
cover  the  central  Pacific,  from  the 
tenth  to  the  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
south  latitude;  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  strongly  directed  the 
observation  of  government  to  the 
south.  And  a  succession  of  exploring- 
voyages,  from  the  days  of  Vancouver 
to  the  present  time,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  character 
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of  -snperb  shores,  and  the  capabilities 
of  vast  conntries,  which  will  perhaps, 
in  another  century,  exhibit  the  most 
Tiyid  prosperity,  cnltivation,  and 
activity,  of  any  dominion  beyond  the 
borders  of  Europe. 

Anstralia  has  an  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  England,  snp^or  perhaps 
to  all  her  other  colonies.  The  climate 
is  obviously  more  fitted  for  the  £n|^ 
lish  frame  than  that  of  Canada  or  the 
West  Indies.  Ilie  English  settler 
alone  is  master  of  the  mighty  oonti* 
nent  of  New  Holland ;  for  the  natives 
are  few,  savage,  and  rapidly  dimmish* 
ing.  The  Englishman  may  range 
over  a  territory  of  two  thousand 
miles  long,  by  seventeen  hundred 
broad,  without  meeting  the  subject  of 
any  other  sovereign,  or  hearing  any 
other  language  than  his  own.  The 
air  is  temperate,  though  so  near  the 
equator,  and  the  soil,  though  often 
unfertile,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep  and  cattie.  The 
adjoining  islands  offer  thefinest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Englishman ;  and  its  direetoess 
of  navigation  to  India  or  China, 
across  an  ocean  that  scarcely  knows  a 
storm,  give  it  the  promise  of  being 
the  great  eastern  dq[)6t  of  the  world. 
Van  Diemen^s  Land,  aboot  the  sLse, 
with  more  than  the  fertility  of  Ireland, 
is  said  to  resemble  Switzerland  in  pic- 
turesque beauty ;  and  New  ZeiUaod,  a 
territory  of  fifteen  hundred  mfles  in 
length,  and  of  every  diversity  of  «ff- 
face,  is  already  receiving  the  laws  and 
the  population  of  England. 

The  distance  is  the  chief  drawback. 
Sydney  is,  by  ordinary  ship's  comve, 
sixteen  thousand  miles  from  London, 
and  the  voyage,  under  the  most  pros- 
perous circumstances,  has  hitherto 
occupied  about  fonr  months.  B«t 
better  hopes  are  at  hand. 

On  the  20th  of  last  May,  a  charter 
was  obtained  by  a  company  for  estab- 
lishing a  steam  communication  witk 
Sydney,  which  proposes  to  make  the 
whole  course  within  about  twomanAi. 
The  route  is  as  foUows, — makinff 
twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  aaa 
thirty  miles  in  sixty-four  days  : — 

From  England  to  Singapore,  by 
Egypt,  eight  thousand  three  hmidred 
and  ninety  miles.  From  SkigapoM  to 
Port  Essington,  by  Batavia,  two 
thousand  miles.    From  F(»rt  Eesiag- 


ton  to  Sydney,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles;  the  rato 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-nhne 
miles  a-day.  The  first  portion  ocea- 
pying  for^-two  days,^— the  second, 
ten, — and  the  third,  twelve. 

The  subject  was,  for  a  consider- 
able thne,  before  government,  and 
various  plans  of  communication  had 
heta  suggested.  —  A  route  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  a  route  by  tlie 
Cape  with  a  brandi  to  the  Manritioa. 
The  route  by  Egypt  and  India  has  at 
length  been  chosen,  and  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  of  its 
socoess.  ^e  steam  establishment 
will  have  Uie  further  advantage  of 
riiortoning  the  distanee  by  one-half 
between  Calcutta  and  Sydney;  and 
reducing  it  to  tUrty  days,  orperhiqMi 
less. 

Bright  prospects,  too,  are  opening 
for  India  nereelf.  The  great  raQwij 
is  decided  on,  the  engineers  are  aboot 
to  embark,  and  ^e  harvests  of  cotton 
and  thethootaad  other  tropical  pvo^ 
dnetions  with  which  Uiat  most  magnt- 
fipent  ef  all  countries  fe  covered,  wfll 
v^  poured  into  the  bosom  of  Anstratta 
and  the  worid. 

It  is  ecareeiy  poeelble  to  look  upon 
the  results  of  establishing  raihroads  f» 
India,  witiioat  something  of  tiie  en- 
thnslasm  which  belongs  more  to  poetiy 
l^ian  to  statistics.  Bnt,^«mtheG^eft 
Peninsola,'*  there  spreads  bc^fore  the 
EngUriunan  a  i^aoe  of  neariy  a  mll- 
Uon  9M  «  qnaiter  of  square  mUeiL 
inhabited  by  about  one  hmidred  §mA 
tiiirty-fomr  mlHIone  of  eools,  with  * 
aea-coaet  of  immease  extent,  washtfl 
by  two  oceans,  and  bordering  on  viit 
Gonntries  of  hiUisrto  unexplored  op»- 
lenoe.  Tliere0OiiioesofBirmah,Slaai, 
and  Hw  Eaatem  AieUpeiago,  have 
been  scamly  tonched  by  the  hand  <ir 
nun.  Savage  govenunents,  savi^ 
nations,,  aad  savage  inddence,  htSt 
left  theee  eemtrfee  almost  in  a  stato 
of  natHPe ;  yet  H  is  within  the  tropfes 
that  the  trae  prodnetlveness  of  tiie 
earth  is  alene  to  be  looked  for.  Out 
long  winters,  onr  mountains,  and  the 
eompanUlve  sterility  of  Europe,  prOi* 
hibit  that  richness  of  produce  which 
only  wails  tiw  hand  of  man  in  the 
Sooth,  and  it  Is  OBly  when  tlie  indnsfay 
ef  the  Boropean  i^all  beaoffered  to 
throw  its  fitiencth  Into  the  Ariatic 
soO,  that  man  wul  ever  be  abl&t<^4is- 
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cover  the  true  extent  of  the  bonnties 
provided  for  him  by  creation. 

The  three  great  divisions,  or  rather 
three  zones  of  India — the  country  com- 
prehending the  great  northern  chain 
of  mountains,  the  belt  of  plains,  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  head 
of  the  peninsulas,  a  breadth  of  twelve 
hundred  miles ;  and  the  peninsula  it- 
self, a  territory  extending  from  thirty- 
five  degrees  north  latitude  to  the 
equator — give  every  temperature  and 
every  product  of  the  world.  The 
mighty  rivers  intersecting  this  region, 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  their  tri- 
butaries, will  soon  be  occupied  by 
the  steamboat ;  and  the  railway,  run- 
ning through  immense  plains  on  which 
the  harvests  of  thousands  of  years  have 
been  suffered  to  perish,  will  soon  de- 
velope  the  powers  of  the  people  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  opening  to 
India  the  market  of  all  nations. 

It  is  to  India,  that  the  chief  enter- 
prise of  British  commerce  and  civili- 
sation should  bo  directed  by  an  in- 
telligent legislature.  The  country  will 
naturally  become  a  vast  British  pro- 
vince, and  this,  not  by  violence  or  in- 
justice, but  by  the  course  of  things,  and 
the  interests  of  India  itself.  The  native 
princes,  reared  in  vice  and  indolence, 
will  be  speedily  found  unfit  to  meet 
the  requisitions  of  a  people  growing  in 
instruction.  The  race  will  perish,  and 
their  power  will  be  made  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  Indian,  liitherto  the  slave 
of  a  capricious  tyranny,  will  then  be- 
come the  object  of  a  judicious  protec- 
tion,— his  property  secure,  his  person 
safe,  his  rights  guarded,  and  with 
equal  law,  in  place  of  tlie  grasping 
avarice  of  a  crjrfty  minister,  or  the  hot 
fury  of  a  drunken  tyrant.  The  Indian 
subject  of  England  will  then  form  acon- 
trast  to  the  >vretched  serf  of  a  Kajah, 
that  will  be  a  more  i)owerful  pledge 
of  obedience  than  fifty  conquests. 

Even  now,  it  can  be  no  longer  said, 
in  the  words  of  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
Burke,  that  if  we  left  India,  we  should 
have  no  more  monuments  of  our  so- 
journ to  show,  than  if  we  had  been 
lions  and  tigers.  AVe  shall  have  to 
show  the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  and 
the  true  origin  and  foundation  of  both, 
— public  honour,  public  intelligence, 
and  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  subjects 
and  the  duties  of  sovereigns. 

The  increasing  passage  of  the  south- 


em  commerce  through  Torres  Strait, 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  British 
government  to  the  peculiar  perils  of 
the  navigation.  The  Strait  is  one  of 
difficult  passage  from  the  state  of  the 
cnn-ents,  reefs,  &c.,  and  the  diffionlty 
was  enhanced  by  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  charts.  Along  the  east  coast 
of  Australia,  and  as  far  to  the  nortili 
as  Xew  Guinea,  an  immense  ridge  of 
coral  rock  extends ;  and  through  the 
gaps  in  this  barrier  reef,  vessels  must 
find  their  way  to  the  Torres  Strait.  The 
two  government  vessels,  the  Fly  and 
the  Bramble,  were  sent  out  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  barrier  reef.  The  espe- 
cial objects  of  the  expedition  being — 
the  survey  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
great  chain  of  reefe — ^the  examination 
of  all  the  channels  through  the  barrier 
reef,  with  details  of  those  which  afford  a 
safe  passage  —  and  the  erection  of 
beacons  on  their  outer  Islands  as  guides 
to  the  navigation. 

The  commanders  of  the  vessels  were 
directed  to  give  maiii:ed  attention  to 
all  circumstances  connected  with  the 
health  of  the  crews,  the  climate,  tem- 
perature, products,  and  science ;  and 
especially  the  phenomena  of  magne- 
tism. A  geologist  and  a  zoologist  were 
added  to  the  expedition,  the  whole 
under  the  commandof  Captain  Franda 
Blackwood.  In  order  to  make  the 
subsequent  details  more  intelligible^ 
we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  voyage. 
The  Fly,  with  her  tender  the  Bramble 
schooner,  sailed  from  Falmouth,  April 
11,  1842,  and  made  the  usual  course 
to  the  Cape,  touching  at  Teneriffe  on 
the  way,  where  a  party  ascended  the 
Peak,  and  determined  its  height  to  be 
twelve  thousand  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea.  Reacliing  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  August,  and  Australia  soon 
after,  they  sailed  from  Port  Stephens 
December  19,  to  commence  their  sur- 
vey. After  an  examination  of  the 
Capricorn  Group,  they  commenced  the 
survey  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  barrier -reef,  up  to  the  Mun*ay 
Islands. 

In  the  next  year,  they  erected  a 
beacon  on  Raines  Islet  to  mark  the 
entrance  of  a  good  passage  through 
the  reef.  The  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  surveying  Torres  Straits. 
They  remained  thus  occupied  till  the 
beginning  of  1845,  when  they  sailed 
for  Euroi)c,  and  anchored  at  Spithead 
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in  Jtme  1845,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years. 

The  result  of  those  investigations 
was,  a  large  accession  to  oar  previous 
knowledge  of  the  sea  to  the  eastward 
of  Australia,  now  become  important 
from  our  settlements ;  and  a  snrvej  <^ 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  great  chain 
of  coral  reefs  which  act  as  the  break- 
water against  the  ocean. 

We  have  heard  much  of  coral 
islands,  certainly  the  most  carious 
means  of  increasing  the  habitable  part 
of  the  world;  in  fact,  a  new  insect 
manufacture  of  islands.  They  are  of 
all  sizes.  We  give  the  description  of  a 
small  one  of  this  order  in  the  Capri- 
corn Group,  an  assemblage  of  islands 
and  reefs  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Australia,  so  called  from  the  parallel 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  passing 
through  them. 

*^  The  beach  was  composed  of  coarse 
fragments  of  worn  corals  and  shells 
bleached  by  the  weather.  At  the 
back  of  it,  a  ridge  of  the  same  mate- 
rials four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as 
many  yards  across,  completely  en- 
circled the  Island,  which  was  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Inside 
this  regular  ridge  was  a  small  sandy 
plain.  The  encircling  ridge  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  belt  of  small  trees,  while 
on  the  plain  grew  only  a  short  scrablr|r 
vegetation,  a  foot  or  two  in  height. 
Some  vegetable  soil  was  found,  a  few 
inches  in  thickness,  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  and 
birds'  dung.  On  the  weather  side  of 
the  island  was  a  coral  reef  of  two 
miles  in  diameter,  enclosing  a  shallow 
lagoon.  In  this  lagoon  were  both 
sharks  and  turtles  swimming  about. 
The  island  was  stocked  with  sea- 
fowl,  and  the  trees  were  loaded  with 
their  nests." 

It  was  a  sort  of  bird-paradise,  into 
which  the  foot  of  man,  the  destroyer, 
had  probably  never  entered  before. 

There  is  considerable  beauty  in  > 
small  coral  i*eef,  when  seen  from  a 
ship's  mast-head,  at  a  short  distance, 
in  clear  weather.  A  small  island  with 
a  white  sand-beach  and  a  tuft  of  trees, 
is  surrounded  by  a  symmetrically  oval 
space  of  shallow  water,  of  a  bright 
grass-green  colour,  enclosed  by  a  ring 
of  glittering  surf  as  white  as  snow  ; 
immediately  outside  of  which  is  the 
ricli  dark  blue  of  deep  water.    AH  the 


sea  is  perfectly  dear  from  any  mixtura^ 
of  sand  or  mud.  It  is  this  perfect 
deamess  of  the  water  whicii  renders 
navigation  among  coral  reefs  at  all 
IM'acticable ;  as  a  ^oal  with  even  fi-^^ 
fathoms  water  on  it,  can  be  discerned 
at  a  mile  distance  firom  a  ship's  mast- 
head, in  consequence  of  its  greenish 
hue  contrasting  with  the  blue  of  deep 
water.  In  seven  fieUihoms  water,  the 
bottom  can  still  be  discerned  on  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  a  boat,  especially 
if  it  have  patches  of  light-coloured 
sand ;  but  in  ten  fothoms  the  depth 
of  colour  can  scarcdy  be  distinguished 
from  the  dark  azure  of  the  unfathom- 
able ocean.  This  bed  of  reefs  stretches 
along  the  coast  of  Austndia,  and 
across  Torres  Strait,  nearly  to  tho 
coast  of  New  Guin^  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  miles ! 

One  of  the  charms  of  Natural  His* 
tory  is,  Uiat  it  gives  a  perpetual  in- 
terest to  Nature, — that  things,  to  U19 
common  eye  of  no  attraction,  havo 
the  power  of  giving  singular  gratifica*' 
tion ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  intelligent 
naturalist  is  indulged  with  a  sense  of 
beauty,  and  an  accession  of  knowledge 
in  almost  every  production  of  nature. 
We  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  example 
in  the  writer's  own  woraJB.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  block  of  coral,  accidentally 
brought  up  by  a  fish-hook  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  anchorages.  No- 
thing could  have  bera  less  promising, 
and  any  one  bat  a  naturalist  would 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  rock,  and  have  flung  it  into 
the  sea  again.  But  what  a  source  dT 
interest  does  it  become  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  of  sdence. 

"  It  was  a  mere  worn  dead  firag« 
ment,  but  its  snr&oe  was  covered  wl» 
brown,  crimson,  andyel|owiVy£^N»r% 
many  small  AOxMim^  and  soft  iMramdi- 
ing  CbrafiSmet,  Fbutra^  and  £SK^ara» 
and  delicate  BMUpmm^  lookinff  like 
beautiful  lace-work  carved  in  ivory. 
There  were  several  small  sponges  and 
Alcjfoma^  seaweeds  of  two  or  three 
species,  two  spedes  <^  Como^tiib,  and 
one  of  Aphxitii^  of  the  most  vivid 
colours  and  marldngs,  and  many  small, 
flat,  round  corals,  something  likoiVtMiii- 
mtifiitet  in  external  appearance. 

'^  On  breaking  into  the  block,  bor- 
ing shells  of  several  spedes  pierced  it 
in  all  dhrections,  many  slUi  oonUdnlBg 
their  inhabitants ;  while  (wo  or  tfaie6 
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Nereis  lay  twisted  in  and  out  among 
its  liollows  and  recesses,  in  which, 
likewise,  were  three  small  species  of 
crabs." 

If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  re- 
ceptacle or  nidus  of  all  those  curious 
and  varied  things  was  a  huge  mass  of 
rock,  we  are  informed  that, — 

"  The  block  was  not  above  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  wa»a  perfect  museum 
in  itself,  while  its  outside  glared  with 
colour,  from  the  many  brightly  and 
variously  coloured  animals  and  plants. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance ; 
every  block  which  could  bo  procured 
from  the  bottom,  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
fathoms,  was  like  it." 

The  reflection  on  this  exuberance  of 
nature  is  striking  and  true. — "  What 
an  inconceivable  amount  of  animal 
life  must  be  here  scattered  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea !  to  say  nothing  of 
that  moving  through  its  waters  ;  and 
this  through  spaces  of  hundreds  of 
miles  :  every  corner  and  crevice,  every 
point  occupied  by  living  beings,  which, 
as  they  become  more  minute,  increase 
in  tenfold  abundance." 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  those  creatures  have  not  merely 
life,  but  enjoyment  ;  that  they  are  not 
created  for  any  conceivable  use  of 
man,  but  for  purposes  and  pleasures 
exclusively  suited  to  their  own  state 
of  existence  ;  that  they  exist  in  mil- 
lions of  millions,  and  that  the  smallest 
living  thing  among  those  millions,  not 
merely  exceeds  in  its  formation,  it« 
capacities,  and  its  senses,  all  that  the 
powers  of  man  can  imitate,  but  actually 
oifers  problems  of  science,  in  its  simple 
organisation,  which  have  baffled  the 
subtlest  human  sagacity  since  the 
creation,  and  will  probably  baffle  it 
while  man  treads  the  globe. 

In  the  navigation  along  the  coast, 
the  oflicers  had  frequent  meetings 
with  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  have 
known  but  little  of  the  P^iiglish  settle- 
ments, for  their  conduct  was  exactly 
that  of  the  savage.  They  evidently 
looked  with  as  much  surprise  on  the 
ships,  the  boats,  and  the  men,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Polynesia  looked  upon 
the  first  navigators  to  their  shores. 
They  were  all  astonishment,  much 
craft,  and  a  little  hostility  on  safe 
occasions. 

But  some  parts  of  the  coast  still  in- 
vite the  settler,  and  the  communica- 


tion of  this  knowledge  from  a  pen  so  wii- 
prejudiced  as  that  of  the  voyager,  may 
yet  be  a  service  in  directing  the  conrse 
of  colonisation.  We  are  told  that  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Broad  Sound 
and  Whitsunday  Passage,  between 
the  parallels  of  twenty-two  degrees 
fifteen  seconds,  and  twenty  degrees 
twenty  seconds,  exhibits  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. Superior  fertility,  better 
water,  and  a  higher  rise  of  tide,  are 
its  visible  merits.  A  solid  range  of 
hills,  of  a  pretty  uniform  height,  cats 
ofl^from  the  interior  a  lower  undulat- 
ing strip  of  land  from  five  to  ten  miles 
broad,  the  whole  seeming  to  be  of  a 
high  average  fertility  for  Australia. 
The  grass  fine,  close,  and  abundant ; 
the  timber  large-sized  and  varion8« 
The  coast  is  indented  with  many  small 
bays  and  inlet«.  The  great  rise  and 
fall  of  tide  is,  of  course,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  docks 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships. 

Nor  are  those  advantages  limited  to 
the  soil.  The  coast  is  protected,  as 
well  as  enriched  and  diversified,  by 
numerous  small  islands,  lofty,  rocky, 
and  picturesque,  covered  with  grass 
and  pines. 

The  most  vexatious  part  of  the  nar- 
rative relates  to  the  natives  ;  whether 
they  have  been  molested  by  the  half- 
savage  whalers,  or  are  treacherous  by 
habit,  it  was  found  necessary  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  against  their 
spears.  The  parties  who  were  sent 
on  shore  merely  to  take  astronomical 
observations,  were  assailed,  and  were 
sometimes  forced  to  retaliate.  Instead 
of  the  generally  thin  and  meagre  popu- 
lation of  Australia,  some  of  those  tribes 
were  numerous,  and  of  striking  figure, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buckingham  Bay.  These  were  friendly 
and  fiimiliar  at  first,  often  coming  to 
the  ships ;  and  so  much  confidence  was 
at  last  placed  in  them,  that  the  boats' 
crews  neglected  to  take  their  arms 
with  them  when  they  went  for  water, 
or  to  haul  the  seine;  but  this  was 
soon  found  to  be  perilous  confidence. 

"  On  the  verj'  last  night  of  our 
stay,  after  catching  a  good  haul  offish, 
and  distributing  some  of  them  to  the 
natives,  the  boats  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  shower  of  spears  and 
stones  from  the  bushes.  The  boat- 
swain was  knocked  down  by  a  large 
stone  and  much  hurt.    Luckily,  one 


ifter  firing  it  wlthont  prodiiciDg  any 
effect,  a  ball  wna  funntl  in  tlio  boat, 
with  which  ono  of  the  liliuk  Miows 
was  hit,  and  the  attack  iiuiueUiatuly 
cefBpd. 

"  The  man  who  was  atnick,  after 
giviug  a  Btart  atid  a  scream,  allowed 
the  marks  on  IiU  breHst  ami  araia  to 
his  cciuiianionH ;  and  tbi>n  geliig  to 
the  water,  and  washing  off  tbo  blowi, 
seemed  to  thiuk  no  more  of  it,  but 
walked  obont  with  perfect  niicon- 
<jorn." 

Tlieir  apcars  exbibhetl  a  degree  of 
ingennily,  which  deserts  them  in  every 
inetance  ofAQpplj^nit  tba  better  wants 
of  life.  Into  a  pieue  of  bamboo,  aix 
feet  three  inches  long,  is  inserted  a 
pfece  of  heavy  wood,  two  Cect  seven 
inches  long,  the  Juueiioo  being  very 
neatly  and  flrmly  aecnred  with  gra8a 
andgnm.  This  piece  of  wood  tapers 
to  a  point,  on  wliinh  is  tasteucd  an 
old  nail,  vtry  Bharii,  and  bent  up,  so 
M  to  serve  for  a  barb ;  twhind  whidi, 
again,  are  two  other  barbs,  made  of 
the  epines  f['om  the  tul  of  the  sting- 
ny.  All  these  are  so  secured  by  fine 
grass  and  ginn,  that  while  quite  firm 
ogniuat  any  onllnary  resistance  in 
entering  the  body,  a  mndi  tess  force 
would  tear  ihem  oiT,  in  eodeavooring 
to  withdraw  Ihe  spear. 

Tlio  ixMUly  of  socnn  of  the  coral 
reels  occaaiunolly  excited  great  admi- 

"I  had  hiUturto,"  oltMrvet  the 
writer,  "  bean  rather  di^ppointed  by 
the  coral  reefs,  ao  fai'  as  beauty  was 
coDcemed;  and  though  very  wonder- 
ful, I  had  not  eecn  in  them  muiJi  to 
admire.  One  day,  however,  on  the 
Ico  !ude  of  one  of  the  outer  reefs,  I  hod 
reason  to  cliiingc  niy  opinion. 

"  In  A  small  Ught  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  reef  was  a  sheltered  nook, 
where  evfry  coral  was  iu  fiill  life  and 
luxuriance.  Smooth  round  roasi>us 
of  Maandrma  and  Atlraxi  ware  cuu- 
trusted  witli  delicsto  leaf-like  and 
ODp-shapcd  expansions  of  Etpbmaria, 
and  with  an  inflnito  variety  of  iieul- 
reporia  and  Seriat^wai,  aomc  with 
more  dnger-sbaped  projccdnns,  oUtcrs 
witli  large  liranuhing  stums,  and 
other*  agiua  exhibiting  an  elegant 
usemblage  of  interUciug  twiga,  of 
'*-  -  most  dolicaiB  and  exquiute  work- 
Their   colours  wore    iin- 
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with  motB  sober  browns  and  ydlowai 
inloglod  with  rich  shades  of  pmi'le, 
from  pale  pink  to  deep  blue.  Itrigbt 
red,  yellow,  and  peach -coloured  ^uf- 
lipariB  clothed  ihoKc  masses  that  were 
dL'ud,  mingled  with  beautiful  pearly 
fiakes  of  Esc/iara  ajul  lieltpora, 

•  >  Aiiioug  the  branches  of  the  corab, 
like  birde  among  trees,  Hoated  many 
lientitiful  fish,  radiant  with  nietallM 
greens  and  ciirasons,  or  fandfulty 
banded  with  black  andyoltow  etiipes, 
Patehea  of  dear  while  sand  were  seeit 
hero  atkd  there  for  the  floor,  with  dark 
bulUtws  and  recesses,  beneath  ovor- 
lianpng  masEes  and  ledges.  AH 
those,  seen  through  the  clear  crystal 
water,  the  ripple  of  which  gave  nui> 
tiou  and  quick  play  of  light  and 
shadow  to  liie  whole,  formed  a  seen* 
of  tlic  rart^st  beauty,  and  hd  nothing 
to  be  doisired  by  tlio  eye,  ettlicr  in 
elegance  of  form  or  brilliancy  and 
hartuony  of  eolouriiig." 

This  description  wo  recommend  tO 
the  rising  generation  of  pa«t«.  It 
may  furnish  them  with  a  renewal  of 
those  conceptioits  of  the  dwellings  of 
aen  nymphs  and  avrens,  which  havft 
grown  raihor  faded,  from  heredharr 
copying,  but  which  would  l>e  muu& 
rel»ahed  by  a  voyage  to  llie  Great 
Barrier  Kcef,  ur  iia  best  enbslitule,  » 
elanc«  at  Mr  Jukes's  clover  volumes. 

Wo  now  pass  generally  over  tiM 
prominent  featiues  of  this  part  of  tin 
cKpedition.    As  it  had  been  ainoog 
the  directions  given  by  Ihe  Admiralty, 
to  mark  the  priiidpal  passage  lliiough 
the  great  reef  by  a  beacon,  thuy  £x«d 
on  Baino's  Island,  where  they  (Iinp  • 
lurbcd  a  colony  of  another  kind.  X^~ 
wholo  surface  of  the  island,  (a  sQl| 
one,   of  ono    thousand    yards    ' 
by  live  bundrMl  widu,    and    i 
poi't  more  tlian  twenty  feci   « 
high  -  water    mark,)    was    co' 
with  birds,    young  and  old ; 
were  n-lgate  birds,  gannet^,  tiooUi 
iioddioa,  and  black  and  white  t   ~ 
the    only    laud    birds    lieing  1 
rails.  The  description  is  very  peCQ 
and  picturesque,    'l^e  frigate  I' 
(whomay  have  acted  osason  of  at 
crauy, )  had  a  part  compkitely  lu  thoi 
selves ;  their  nesta  were  a  pUtfonad 

a  foot  hi^b,  on  each  of  which  V 

young  liLrd,  (the  heir  to  the  ' 
But  there  were  young  of  all  8 
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some  able  to  fly,  some  just  hatched, 
and  covered  with  a  yellowish  down. 
Those  which  could  not  fly  assumed  a 
fierce  aspect  at  the  approach  of 
strangers,  and  snapped  their  beaks. 
The  boobies  and  gannets  each  also 
formed  separate  flocks,  but  few  of 
them  had  either  eggs  or  young  ones. 
All  the  rest  of  the  island  was  covered 
with  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  the 
terns  and  noddies.  The  tenis'  eggs  lay 
scattered  about  the  ground,  without 
any  nest ;  the  young  terns  also  seemed 
each  unalterably  attached  to  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  hatched,  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  it  on  being 
driven  off. 

As  night  closed  in,  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  long  lines  and  flocks  of  birds 
streaming  from  all  quarters  of  the  hori- 
zon towards  the  island.  The  noise  was 
incessant  and  most  tiresome.  On 
walking  rapidly  into  the  centre  of  the 
island,  countless  myriads  of  bii'ds  rose 
shrieking  on  every  side,  so  that  the 
clangour  was  absolutely  deafening, 
"like  the  roar  of  some  great  cata- 
ract." The  voyagers  could  see  no 
traces  of  natives,  nor  of  any  other 
visitors  to  the  island. 

Among  the  wonders  of  creation  is 
the  existence  of  those  myriads  of 
creatures,  wholly  beyond  the  uses  of 
man,  living  where  man  had  probably 
never  trod  since  the  Deluge,  enjoying 
life  to  the  full  capabilities  of  their 
organisation,  sustained  by  an  unfail- 
ing provision,  and  preserved  in 
health,  animation,  and  animal  happi- 
ness, generation  •  after  generation, . 
througli  thousands  of  years.  Such  is 
the  work  of  divine  power ;  but  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  is  also  the  work  of 
divine  benevolence ;  that  tho  Great 
Disposer  of  all  takes  delight  in  giving 
enjoyment  to  all  the  works  of  his 
hand ;  that  He  rejoices  in  multiplying 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  its  suscepti- 
bilities and  its  occasions,  to  the  ut- 
most measure  consistent  with  tho 
happiness  of  the  whole;  and  that — 
even  in  those  vast  classes  of  inferior 
being  which  can  have  no  faculty  of 
acknowledging  their  benefactor,  from 
whom  lie  can  obtain  no  tribute  of 
affection,  no  proof  of  obedience,  and 
no  return  of  gratitude — His  exhaustless 
desire  of  communicating  happiness 
acts  throughout  all  ? 

This  view  certainly  cannot  be  got 


rid  of  by  saying,  that  all  classes  of 
nature  are  essential  to  each  other. 
What  was  the  importance  of  a  flock  of 
sea  fowl  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  to- 
the  human  race  for  the  last  four  thou- 
sand yeara  ?  or  what  may  it  ever  bo? 
Yet  they  pursue  their  instincts,  exert 
their  powers,  sweep  on  the  winds, 
range  over  the  ocean,  and  return  on 
the  wing  night  by  night  to  their 
island,  nestle  in  their  accustomed 
spots,  and  flutter  over  their  young, 
without  a  shock  or  a  change,  without 
a  cessation  of  their  pleasures  or  » 
diminution  of  their  powers  through 
ages!  What  must  be  the  vigilance 
which  watches  over  their  perpetnid 
possession  of  existence  and  enjoy- 
ment; or  what  conclusion  can  be 
more  just,  natural,  or  consolatory 
than  that,  "  if  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground  without  the  knowledge* 
and  supervision  of  Providence,"  a  not 
less  vigilant  care,  and  a  not  less  pro- 
fuse and  exalted  beneficence  will  be 
the  providential  principle  of  the 
government  of  man,  and  the  world  of 
man ! 

The  examination  of  Torres  Strait 
was  a  chief  object  of  the  expedition; 
and  we  therefore  give  a  sketch  of  a 
passage  which  is  constantly  rising  in 
importance. 

All  the  islands  which  stretch  across 
the  Strait  have  a  common  character ; 
all  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  some  six 
hundred  feet  in  height.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  prolongation  of  the  great  monntaln 
chain  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia. 
The  especial  importance  of  Torres- 
Strait  is,  that  it  must  continue  to  be 
almost  the  only  safe  route  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  from  tho  South  Pacific — the 
S.E.  ti-ade-wind  blowing  directly  for 
the  Strait  nearly  tho  whole  year 
within  the  tropics,  and  during  the 
simimer  being  tho  prevailing  wind' 
over  a  large  paii;  of  the  extra-tropical 
sea.  The  attempt  to  pass  to  the 
north  of  New  Guinea  would  encounter- 
a  longer  route,  with  dangers  probably 
much  gi-eatcr,  in  a  sea  still  compara- 
tively unexamined. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Torres  Strait  and  tho^ 
Coral  Sea,  however  exactly  surveyed, 
must  always  be  hazardous.  Hazy 
weather,  errors  of  reckoning,  errors  in 
the  chronometer,  &c.,  must  always-- 
produce  a  considerable   average   o9 
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casualties  in  the  Strait.  Tet,  fhmi 
the  nature  of  the  reef,  when  these 
casualties  do  occur,  the  vessel  will 
generally  be  fixed  on  the  rocks  long 
enough  for  the  crew  to  escape  in  their 
boats.  There,  however,  a  new  hazurd 
b^ins.  The  only  places  of  refuge  for 
these  boats  at  present  are  Fort  Eraing- 
ton,  six  hundred  miles  beyond  Cape 
York ;  orCoupang,inTimor,  five  or  six 
bundled  miles  furtherto  the  westward. 

Mr  Jukes  strongly  recommends  the 
formation  of  a  post  at  Cape  YoiIl,  as 
not  merely  enabling  the  shipwrecked 
crews  to  arrive  at  an  immediate  place 
of  safety,  but  as  affording  assistance 
to  the  vessel,  and  securing  her  caigo. 
From  Cape  York  there  would  be  easy 
opportunities  of  a  passage  to  Smga- 
pore.  In  case  of  war,  the  advantages 
of  having  a  military  station  at  this 
point  would  be  of  the  highest  vahie ; 
as,  otherwise,  an  enemy's  oorvette 
might  command  the  Strait.  It  would 
also  make  a  valuable  depdt  for  stores 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  vessels.  In 
case  of  the  further  extension  of  steam 
navigation  between  India  and  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  there  can  now 
bo  no  doubt.  Cape  York  would  make 
an  excellent  coal  depdt.  In  short, 
unless  the  narrator's  imagination  mns 
away  with  him,  it  would  answer  any 
necessary  purpose  of  navigation,  and 
ought  to  attract  the  consideration  of 
government  without  loss  of  time. 

Allowing  for  aH  the  aidour  of  fancy, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
period  is  coming  rapidly  when  the 
mind  of  Europe  will  be  strong^  ■ 
directed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
vast  chain  of  islands  reaching  from 
New  Caledonia  to  New  Uninea. 
China,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  South,  will  howter 
supply  a  commerce  unequalled  in  tin 
East,  or  perhaps  in  the  worid.  Of 
this  Torres  Strut  must  inevitably  be 
the  channel;  a  new  cily  will  be 
necessary  to  concentrate  Uiat  eom* 
merce,  and  Cape  York  offors  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Singapore. 

If  a  philosopher  were  to  inquire,  in 
what  portion  of  the  globe  man  might 
enjoy  the  largest  portion  of  physfeal 
happiness ;  or  if  a  politician  were  to 
search  for  a  new  seat  of  empure,  com- 
bining the  capacity  of  snstaininff  the 
largest  population  and  the  most  dfareet 
action  on  the  great  a^ioinlng  eoirtt' 


nent ;  or  if  the  merchant  were  to  exa- 
mine the  Asiatic  hemisphere,  witii  a 
mere  view  to  the  richness  and  varie^ 
of  prodoets— -each  would  probab^ 
decide  for  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
that  immense  region  of  immense 
islands  lying  between  Sumatra  and 
New  Guinea,  east  and  west,  and  tiie 
Philippines  and  Timor,  north  and 
sontb. 

They  are  at  least  a  wholly  new 
region ;  for  though  peopled  for  hmi* 
dreds,  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years, 
and  visited  in  the  old  thnes  of  Euro- 
pean commerce  with  more  frequenef 
than  even  hn  our  active  day,  i^m^ 
actual  condition  remains  neariy  mi- 
known:   thdlr  fertility  is  compara- 
tively neglected;   their  spmitaneons 
products  are  left   to  waste;   thcdr* 
smgular  beauty  is  disregarded,  and 
their  mineral  wealth  is  nnwroag^. 
Their  people  are  content  with  savagie 
existence,  and  the  bounty  of  Heavwi  - 
is  thrown  away  in  Uie  loveliest  por^- 
tion  of  the  globe.    Piracy  at  sea,  war 
on  land,  tfnmny,vice,  and  ignoranee» 
are  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  H^ 
zone  which  could  sustain  a  population 
as  numerous  as  that  of  Burq[)e,  aid' 
supply  the  wants  and  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  half  the  world.    Cdebes,  New  ^ 
Guinea,  Timor,  Java,  Borneo,  that 
most  magnificent  of  all  islands,  if  It 
should  not  nttherbe  called  a  coatl^ 
nent:  the  T«st  group  of  the  PhlUp^' 
pines,  only  awiut^^e  indnstiy  and '. 
mtelligenceofSurope.    They  will  vel:' 
be  brallant  kingdoms  aad  mlgntgr' 
empireB4 "'^-f 

Why  such  noble  teabns  should  li«v» 
been  long  given  ever  to  barbarism  W^ 
among  the  most  earions  qnestioas  «f  ■ 
the  philosopher,  and  of  the  OhilBUan; ' 
Msj  they  not  Ifave  been  kept  bflek*  • 
fh>m  Suronean  jposeesslon  and  ntOlfg^i-: 
onthepnmdential'prindple,  wMeh  19V - 
discover  SD  often  In  ^  graeral<ffder'- 
of  the  divine  fVfwnment ;  naniefy»  ' 
to  be  reserved'  as  a  reward  andn  ' 
stimnlint  to  the  grcming  progress  of 
mankind?    They  may  have  been  suf- 
f^ered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  savage* ' 
life  as  apenaltyfor  the  profligacyeT'' 
their  people,  or  iS^y  may  have  been 
condemned  to  thehr  mysterious  obeov^i 
rity  nntfl  the  impress  of  British  power 
on  ladia-and  Ohtna  riMwU  have  becB'- 
deeply  made,  and  Kngiand  shoald  to- 
led,  by  the  possesskmef  India  andlike  . 
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opening  of  the  Chinese  coasts,  to 
follow  the  new  course  of  wealth  pre- 
pared for  her  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Whatever  may  be  the  trnth  of  those 
suggestions,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  British  discovery 
and  British  interests  are  now  involun- 
tarily taking  that  direction.  The 
settlement  on  Borneo  by  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  Mr  Brookes 
has  given  our  commerce  a  sudden  and 
most  unexpected  footing  in  this  queen 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  English 
colonisation  of  Australia  will  inevit- 
ably sustain  that  intercourse.  The 
flourishing  settlement  of  Singapore, 
and  the  gi'owing  population  of  the 
west  coast  of  America,  from  Oregon 
down  to  California,  all  converge  toward 
the  same  result,  the  increased  com- 
merce and  civilisation  of  the  Indian 
islands. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
those  arc  all  events  of  the  last  ten 
years.  But  when  Mexico  shall  have 
given  up  the  Californias,  which  there 
seems  every  ])robability  of  her  being 
compelled  to  do,  or  to  see  them  over- 
run by  the  active  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  the  impulse  will  be 
still  more  rapid,  powerful,  and  ex- 
tensive. We  look  upon  the  whole 
scries  of  these  coasts  as  an  indiciitiou 
of  some  striking  advance  prepared  for 
the  general  familv  of  man. 

In  October  IHU  the  Fly  left  Port 
Essington,  on  her  way  to  Java  to 
refit.  On  the  way  they  passed  a  suc- 
cession of  islands,  known  by  scarcely 
more  than  name  to  the  English  navi- 
gator. They  all  seem  to  be  volcanic, 
though  their  volcanoes  may  sleep ; 
and  rapid  as  the  glance  of  the  voy- 
agers wa>s,  they  all,  even  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  preci[)itous  shores  and  moun- 
tain  peaks,   exhibited  beauty. 

They  steered  up  the  channel  which 
passes  between  the  shores  of  Java 
and  Madura,  an  island  which  seems  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  Java.  The  Madura 
shore   showed  a  continuous  belt    of    view  of  the  country  in  the  morning 
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cast  anchor  near  the  town  of 
Sourabaya.  Here  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  officers  landed,  found  a 
large  new  fort  or  citadel  in  the  act  of 
fortifying ;  walked  through  the  town, 
which  contained  many  good  European 
houses,  mingled  with  hovels  of  the 
natives  and  Chinese ;  dined  at  a  good 
table- (Thote^  got  into  a  caikche,  and 
drove  round  the  town,  which  seemed 
very  extensive,  and  its  suburbs  still 
more  so.  Here,  except  for  the  visages 
of  the  natives  and  the  lamps  of  the 
Chinese,  they  might  have  imagined 
themselves  in  Europe  again.  They 
drove  up  one  road  and  down  another 
for  several  miles,  under  avenues  of 
trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
the  country-houses  of  Europeans. 
Many  of  those  seemed  spacious ;  and 
all  were  thrown  open,  and  lighted 
with  many  lamps.  In  front  of  the 
houses  were  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  sitting  in  verandas  and 
porticoes,  taking  tea  or  wine,  smoking 
or  ])laying  cards,  and  chatting.  Th^ 
met  one  or  two  caniages  of  ladies  in 
full  dress,  driving  about  without  bon- 
nets to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Then  came  a  scene  of  another  kind. 
They  re-entered  the  town  by  the  Chi- 
nese quarter.  There  they  found 
grotesque- looking  houses,  lit  up  with 
large  i^aper  lanterns  of  gaudy  colours, 
with  Chinese  inscriptions  or  monsters 
on  them,  and  long  rows  of  Chuieae 
characters  up  and  down  the  door- 
posts or  over  the  windows.  Crowds 
of  people  swarmed  along  the  streets, 
and  strange  cries,  in  a  Babel  of  lan- 
guages, resounded  in  their  ears,  and 
every  variety  of  Eastern  figure  flitted 
about  them,  from  the  half-naked 
Couli  to  the  well- clothed  Chinese  in 
a  loose  white  Jacket  like  a  dressing- 
gown,  the  Arab  merchant  in  his  flow- 
ing robes,  and  the  Javanese  gentle- 
man in  smart  jacket  and  trouserSf 
sash  petticoat,  curious  pent-house- 
like hat,  and  strange-handled  creese 
or  dagger  stuck  in  his  girdle.     The 


the  richest  tropical  vegetation.  The 
Java  shore,  though  flat  and  swampy 
in  this  part,  showed  a  back  ground  of 
mountains,  some  of  them  from  ten 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand  feet 
high.  They  were  now  in  Dutch 
territory ;  and,  passing  by  some 
Dutch  steamers  and  vessels  of  war, 


was,  however,  much  less  captivating ; 
it  was  flat  and  marshy,  and  intersected 
by  large  ditches.  The  roads  are  on 
dykes  four  or  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fields,  and  lined  with  rosewood 
trees,  an  Eastern  Holland. 

The  Dutch  have  introduced  a  dub, 
which  they  call  Concordia^  with  bil- 
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liard-tables,  magazines,  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  department  Ifor  eating 
and  drinking.  Of  this  the  roj- 
agers  wer^  invited  tp  be  ordinary 
members.  There  was  a  book  club 
among  the  English  residents,  where 
they  enjoyed  the  sight  of  several 
new  publications  and  periodicals.  Ail 
this  was  a  pleasant  interchange 
for  emising  among  coral  ree&,  and 
being  tossed  aboat  or  starved  in 
Torres  Strait ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  it  completely.  Besides  tke 
Dntch  civilities,  they  had  a  general 
invitation  fron^  an  En^^ish  merchant, 
Mr  Frazer,  to  his  house  a  few  miles  in 
the  country. 

In  those  climates  fresh  air  and  co(d 
rooms  are  the  chief  points.  Mr 
Erazer's  house  was  on  the  Indian 
model.  It  had  but  one  story  and 
one  principal  room,  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  opening  both  b^ore  and 
behind,  by  two  large  doorways,  into 
spacious  porticoes,  as  large  as  the 
room  itself,  and  supported  by  pillars. 
Each  of  the  wings  was  occupied  hy 
three  good  bed-rooms.  It  stood  in  an 
enclosure  of  about  an  acre,  wiUi  lawn, 
stables,  and  servants'  offices.  The 
floors  were  tiles,  covered  with  cane 
matting  in  the  principal  room.  As 
soon  as  it  grows  dusk,  the  centnd saloon 
is  lighted  up  with  many  lamps,  the 
doors  and  windows  still  remaining 
open  ;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
carriage  drives  up,  some  acquaintanee 
drops  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  joins  the 
dinner- table,  if  he  has  not  dined,  or 
smokes  a  cigar  if  he  has,  and  drivea 
away  again.  This  seems  an  easy  li&: 
and  the  colonist  who  can  thus  lounge 
through  the  world  certainly  has  nol 
much  reason  to  exclaim  against  for* 
tune.  Yet  this  is  the  general  Ufy  of 
all  foreign  settlements.  Among  the 
guests  at  Mr  Frazer's  they  met  a  re- 
markable character,  a  Mr  M^Ctoland, 
a  Scotsman.  His  history  was  advon.- 
tnrons ;  he  was  the  individoal  men- 
tioned in  Washington  Irving's^^lorM, 
who,  on  the  return  of  the  party  over- 
land, left  them,  and  pushed  on  ahcttd 
by  himself  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. From  America  he  went  to 
China,  and  then  fixed  in  Java,  where, 
by  energy  and  intelligence,  hehaamade 
an  ample  fortune.  He  is  now  poeseaaor 
of  a  large  foundcry  in  the  island.  Tlie 


population  of  the  town  was  about  siXj^ 
thousand.  The  Javanese  aredi»cribecl 
generally  as  an  excellent  race  oi 
people,  patient,  good-tempered,  and 
veryhanidy.  The  man  who  is  to-day  a 
carpenter,  will  turn  blacksmith  the 
next,  and  the  peiusant  will  become  s 
sailor.  They  seem  also  to  be  aa  candid 
as  they  are  ingenious.  One  of  the 
officers  at  table  said  that  a  servant  who 
had  been  for  several  years  his  coach- 
man, asked  one  day  tot  permission  to 
leave  his  servioe  and  go  as  a  sailor. 
Oii  his  being  asked  in  turn  whether 
he  had  any  complaint  to  make,  the 
answer  was,  that  he  wasonly  '^  tired  of 
seeing  the  Colonel's  face  every  day.*' 

The  Javanese  gentleman  is  fond  of 
dress,  and  his  dress  argues  consider- 
able opulence  among  his  class.  He 
usually  wears  a  smart  green  vdvet  or 
doth  jacket  with  gold  buttons,  a  shirt 
with  gold  studs,  loose  trousers,  and 
sometiiines  boots,  and  a  petticoat  and 
sash,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  always 
a  large  creese  or  dagger,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  diamonds.^  Thewomea 
of  the  higher  class  live  retired,  thoM 
of  the  lower  are  seen  every  where. 

Life  seems  singiidariy  busy  in  Soo^ 
rabaya.  The  Chinese  geiUleman  ia 
driving  about  all  day  in  his  poi^ 
chaise ;  the  Chinese  of  the  lower  order 
is  running  about  with  his  wicker* 
oases  as  a  pedlar,  or  else  selling  fimit 
or  cooked  provisions,  with  a  stove  to 
keep  them  warm ;  or  sitting,  in  the 
primitive  style,  under  a  tamarind  tree* 
with  silver  and  eoipgeit  ocnnage  htiam 
him  to  cash  notes.  And  the  river  i» 
as  busy  as  t^  shore ;  there  are  alwijfs 
groupa  of  people  bathing;  men  and 
women  are  washing  dothea;  beats  of 
all  sisea,  and  for  ail  purposes,  ladeft 
with  prodaoe,  or  crowded  with  peo|il% 
aie  conataallypasiing  akmg.  Inoft 
there  aae  the  troopstwho,  under  tha 
Dateh  unifbnm^  exhibit  all  cutm  and 
ooloiii8y  from  the  Snrepeaa  to  tte 
NegnH-«  force  amonating  to  abo«l 
two  thouaand  infiuitiy,  besides  artil- 
lery and  oavaky;  and  all  this  goaa 
on  amid  a  perpetual  damonr  of 
voioes,  ofies  of  eveiy  trade,,  tongaei 
of  every  bartMmsm,  and  that  wild 
haste  and  restlees  eaflemess  in  eveqr 
Bovement  whksh  belongB  to  seaporl 
lifo  in  every  portiim  of  tlM  §^be. 

The  preeent  diacusihma  witk  tiia 
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Dntch  government  on  the  subject  of 
labour  make  it  of  importance  to  know 
something  on  the  subject  of  their  colo- 
nies in  the  East.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  a  people 
priding  themselves  on  the  liberty  of 
commerce  and  their  openness  of  deal* 
hig  with  mankind,  that  they  seem  to 
have  always  hidden  their  Indian 
policy  under  the  most  jealous  reserve. 
They  adopted  this  reserve  from  the 
first  hour  of  their  Indian  navigation. 
But  then  Holland  was  a  republic,  and 
a  republic  is  always  tyrannical  in 
proportion  to  its  clamour  for  liberty, 
always  oppressive  in  proportion  to  its 
promise  of  equal  rights,  and  always 
rapacious  in  proportion  to  its  professed 
respect  for  the  principle  of  letting  every 
man  keep  his  own. 

But  though  the  cap  is  now  exchanged 
for  a  crown,  and  the  stadtholder  is  a 
monarch,  the  policy  seems  to  flourish 
on  the  old  footing  of  their  close-handed 
fathers. 

The  Eastern  dominions  of  Holland 
are  under  the  authority  of  a  governor- 
general  and  a  council,  composed  of 
four  members,  and  a  vice-president ; 
the  governor- general  being  president. 
This  sounds  well  at  least  for  the 
liberty  of  discussion.  But  the  sound 
is  all.  The  power  of  the  council 
consists  simply  in  giving  its  opinion, 
to  which  the  governor  may  refuse  to 
listen.  The  governor  receives  his 
orders  dii*ectly  from  the  colonial 
minister  at  home,  and  the  colonial 
minister,  though  apparently  respon- 
sible to  the  scntimeutof  the  Chambers, 
yet  echoes  those  of  the  King. 

But  there  is  another  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  rule  the  govern- 
ment itself.  This  invisible  prime 
mover  is  a  joint  commercial  company, 
the  Maatschappy,  established  in  1824, 
with  a  charter  giving  it  a  strict  mono- 
poly of  all  commerce  to  the  Indies  for 
twenty-five  years,  which  has  been 
recently  renewed  for  ten  years  more. 
The  late  King  was  a  large  shareholder, 
the  present  King  is  presumed  to  inherit 
his  father's  shares ;  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chambei*8  are  shareholders ; 
and  the  Maatschappy,  besides  the  sup- 
ply of  the  islands  with  all  necessaries, 
acts  as  agent  for  the  Crown,  receives 
the  produce  gathered  by  the  authorities 
of  Java,  carries  it  home,  seUs  it,  and 


accounts  for  the  proceeds  to  the  Dutch 
government.  But  the  company  have 
a  still  heavier  hold  on  the  govern- 
ment, a  debt  for  £8,340,000  sterliDg ; 
and  for  this  they  have  in  mortgage 
the  whole  produce  received  in  the 
East,  the  company  deducting  their 
own  interest  and  conmiission  before 
they  pay  the  proceeds. 

But  we  have  the  gratification 
of  being  told  that  even  the  Maats- 
chappy does  not  carry  every  thing  in 
triumph,  and  that  there  is  a  proposal 
to  release  one-third  of  the  sugar 
produced  by  parties  having  contracts 
with  them,  on  condition  of  the  otlier 
two-thirds  being  delivered  of  a  supe* 
rior  quality ;  and  it  is  added  that  this 
relaxation  has  taken  place  simply  from 
the  distresses  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
the  hope  oi  introducing  specie,  there 
being  nothing  in  use  at  present  but  a 
debased  copper  coin.  This  measure 
would  add  to  the  trifling  free  produce 
of  Java  about  18,500  tons. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
are  very  large,  and  under  due  manage- 
ment would  be  of  incalculable  value. 
They  comprise  part  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra;  the  islands  of  Banca  and 
Billiton;  the  islands  of  Bintang 
and  Linga;  the  Macassar  govern- 
ment, including  parts  of  Celebes 
and  Sumhana;  the  Molucca  islands; 
the  south-west  half  of  Timor ;  some 
late  conquests  in  Bali;  and  larg^ 
portions  of  the  southern  part  of 
Borneo,  which  have  been  recently 
formed  into  two  residencies.  For 
these  statistics  we  ai*e  indebted  to  the 
narrative  of  Mr  Jukes. 

Java  was  first  made  known  to  ns, 
with  any  degree  of  historical  or  physical 
accuracy,  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford 
Rafiles,  the  amiable  and  intelligent 
British  Resident  during  its  possession 
by  our  government  between  1811 
and  1816.  But  it  was  known  to 
Europe  for  three  centuries  before.  The 
Portuguese,  once  the  great  naval 
power,  and  most  active  discoverers 
in  Europe, — so  much  do  the  habits  and 
faculties  of  nations  change, — had  made 
to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  eastern 
possession,  after  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  by  De  Gama,  and  fixed 
upon  Java  for  their  first  settlement  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Ahnost  a  century 
passed,  before  their  supremacy  wa& 
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disturbed.  Bat  then  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous rival  appeared.  The  Dntd^ 
ah^ady  an  enterprising  and  warlike 
nation,  sweeping  every  sea  with  their 
commercial  or  military  ambition, — so 
mnch  have  times  been  changed  with 
them  too, — also  fixed  on  Java,  and 
formed  a  vigorous  and  thriving  settle- 
ment at  Bantam.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Englteh, 
making  a  first  and  feeble  attempt  at 
eastern  commerce,  to  the  south  of 
India,  formed  a  factory  at  Bantam. 
But  the  Dutch,  indignant  at  even 
the  shadow  of  rivalry,  broke  down 
alike  the  decajdng  influence  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  rising  ii^nence  of 
the  English,  planned  a  new  and  stately 
Eastern  Capital,  which,  in  the  spirit  cf 
the  Hollander,  they  planted  in  the 
most  swampy  part  of  the  island ;  and, 
surrounded  with  ditches,  in  the  closest 
resemblance  to  Holland,  led  a  pesti* 
lential  existence  in  the  fatness  of  fens 
passable  only  through  canals.  Bata* 
via  was  built,  the  proverbial  place  of 
filth  and  opulence.  The  Dutch  gra- 
dually became  masters  of  this  fine 
island ;  divided  it  into  seventeen  pro- 
vinces, and  occupying  the  conunerdal 
coast,  left  the  southern  to  the  divided 
and  helpless  authority  of  the  two 
native  princes,  the  Saltan  and  the 
Susuhunan. 

The  Fi-ench  revolutionary  war  na- 
turally involved  the  Dutch  in  the 
general  conquest  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  rash  Fepublicanism  of  Uie  factions 
which  had  expelled  the  stadtholder, 
was  speedily  punished  by  the  plan- 
derlngs  and  corruptions  of  thefar  new 
allies,  and  the  insolent  and  atroeions 
annexation  of  Holland  to  the  Frenoh 
empire  was  followed  by  the  additional 
calamity  of  a  war  with  Englmd^ 
which  stripped  her  of  all  her  colonieSi 
An  English  expediticm  sailed  for  Java^ 
stormed  its  defences,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Batavia  and  the  Dntcbpos* 
sessions  on  the  island  in  1811.  Aji 
Euglish  government  was  establishedi 
Sir  Stamford  RafOies  was  placed  at  its 
head,  and  Java  with  its  infinite  natu- 
ral resources  and  incomparable  posi- 
tion, promised  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  tl»  Indian  colonias 
of  England. 

But  at  the  peace  of  PariSi  in  1811^, 
the  British  policy,  which  wa3  dlreoted 
to  the  conciliation  of  the  Dutch,  and 


the  erection  of  Holland  into  a  banier 
against  France,  indnced  the  restora- 
tion of  Java.  This  act  of  liberally 
met  with  strong  remonstrance ;  and  » 
memorial  firom  the  British  Resident 
placed  in  the  f aUest  point  of  view  tiie 
probable  valiie  and  aetnal  advantages 
of  retaining  Java..  But  the  poller 
was  ahready  determined  on.  It  is 
said  that,  on  the  Resident's  retnm  to 
England,  he  foond  his  original  mer 
moir  in  some  of  the  depositories  of 
strangled  remonstrances,  with  its  seals 
unbroken.  The  reason  however,  maj 
have  been,  that  the  restoration  was  tm 

Bat  the  sacriflee  was  useless.  The 
sadden  whim  for  Radicalism  at  home, 
and  revolution  abroad,  which  seiied 
British  statesmen  in  the  first  freni^ 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  instead  of  punish- 
ing the  revolt  of  the  Belgians,  suffered 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands;  a  measure  of  th^ 
most  shortsighted  policy,  which  has 
now  placedl^lginmiA the  most  serious 
hasard  of  bemg  ab8(»'bed  by  its  aUr 
swailowing  nei^bour  Franqe,  on  the 
first  oonv^on  of  the  continent.  But, 
as  En^^d  has  no  inclinatioii  to  dia* 
turb  her  neighbours,  and  is  nevier 
guilty  of  that  last  atrocity  of  nations, 
breach  of  treaties ;  the  great  colony 
is  still  left  in  Dutch  hands,  and  wiU 
be  left,  until  some  new  folly  compels 
its  resumption. 

Java  is  a  noble  island ;  singular^ 
shaped,  for  its  length  is  about  £w 
times  its  average  breadth ;  six  himdrod 
miles  by  about  one  hundred  and  fil^. 
Its  whole  extent  is  fif^  thousand 
squaie  mUes,  or  nearly  the  siyei  of 
England.  But  its  fiartility  of  all 
kinds  is  incaleulably  superior.  From 
its  diversity  of  eUmate^  U  is  obviouafar 
cafMible  «tf  lalsmg  European  mwA 
m troij^iotlprodvmQm^  ItsdlDuitQi 
too,  is  healthful,  notwithstanding  this 
illfiune  ai  Batavia.  Even  there,  tb» 
inhabitaata have  at  length  leamedio 
pf^r  fields  to  swamps,  and  freeh  air 
to  the  vapour  of  ditohes ;  for  the 
greater  portion  have  either  gone  Int^ 
the  interior,  or  live  in  suburbs  extend* 
ii^  to  considerable  distances^  Infiuiti 
the  <Mn|phud  to-lovhig  HoUander  hm 
passed  away,  and  another  g^eratioa 
has  sprung  up,  which  prerors  healM^ 
and  longilife  even  to  dollars  and  ^yi* 
pepsia.    Yet,  what  is  Java,  to  fhe 
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islands  almost  within  her  view?  To 
Samatra,  with  her  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and 
Borneo,  with  her  two  hundred  and 
eighty- six  tiiousand — almost  a  conti- 
nent ;  and  those  vast  territories  not 
wild  and  barren  plains,  like  the  huge 
spaces  of  Australia,  nor  frozen  for  one 
half  of  the  year,  like  our  settlements 
in  America,  but  overflowing  with  the 
richest  vegetable  products  of  the  earth, 
covered  with  herds  of  the  buifalo  and 
other  cattle,  and  sheeted  with  forests 
up  to  the  summits  of  their  ranges  of 
mountains.  What  their  mineral  wealth 
may  be,  remains  for  European  in- 
vestigation; but  gold  has  been  found 
in  their  rivers,  and  from  the  various 
heights  of  their  hills,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  them,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  metalliferous. 

Yet  Java — of  the  same  extent  with 
England,  produce  almost  spontane- 
ous, without  any  endemic  disease,  and 
with  the  dissensions  of  the  natives 
kept  down  by  the  Dutch  authority — ^is 
calculated  to  have  but  nine  millions  of 
people,  about  less  than  half  of  the 
Boulrt  of  England.  So  little  does  po- 
pulation depend  upon  plenty,  climate, 
or  even  upon  peace.  The  Dutch  go- 
vernment appears  to  be  honest,  and 
the  reverse  of  severe ;  its  offices  arc 
well  conducted,  its  salaries  seem  to 
be  substantial  and  sufficient,  and  its 
general  rule  of  the  island  appears  to 
be  directed  to  suppressing  violence 
among  the  native  tribes. 

But  the  sudden  impulse  which  now 
urges  European  enterprise  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth  ;  which  sends 
expeditions  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  seal  and  the  whale  at  the  South 
Pole,  and  plants  cities  within  the 
gales  of  the  arctic  snows,  must  at 
length  turn  to  the  golden  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There,  new  lowers 
will  be  awakened,  new  vigour  will 
take  place  of  old  stagnation,  and  those 
matchless  portions  of  the  globe  will  give 
their  treasures  to  the  full  use  of  man. 

As  it  was  determined  to  refit  the 
ship  in  Java,  time  was  given  for  the 
curiosity  of  ]Mr  Jukes  and  the  officers 
to  employ  itself  in  examining  the  inte- 
rior. Aft<^r  various  difficulties,  con- 
nected Avith  official  forms  in  passing 
through  the  different  Dutch  provinces, 
— in  which,  however,  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  governors  to  acknowledge,  that 


in  general  they  conducted  themselyes 
with  much  civility, — the  party,  con- 
sisting of  four,  at  length  set  out.  They 
found  post-houses  at  every  half  doxen 
miles  apart,  with  a  good  carriage- 
road  ;  they  passed  by  a  succession  of 
villages,  through  a  flat  country 
covered  with  rice  and  sngar-caney 
interspersed  with  large  belts  of  woocL 
But  those  were  villages  concealed  by 
groves  of  fruit  trees.  On  their  way, 
they  stopped  to  see  a  sugar  manufactory 
— a  Belgian  partnership.  The  house 
was  large  and  handsome,  and  the 
establishment  complete.  This  is  a 
new  manufacture  in  Java.  They 
were  now  running  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  after  a  drive 
of  forty  miles  in  six  hours,  they 
arrived  at  Passaroaan,  which  they  un- 
expectedly found  to  be  a  large  town 
with  several  wide  streets,  Chinese 
houses  in  court  yards,  and  European 
residences,  having  lawns  and  carnage 
drives.  The  native  Javanese  re- 
sided in  separate  quarters,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
bamboo  paling,  or  a  wall.  We  shoald 
conceive  these  x)eople  to  lead  a  primi- 
tive and  pleasant  life,  for  in  those 
quarters  the  bamboo  houses  seemed 
to  be  scattered  indiscriminately  under 
the  shade  of  bananas,  cocoa  nuts,  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

The  Dutch  residents  or  governors, 
appear  also  to  bo  very  much  at  thw 
ease.  The  salary  of  the  resident  of 
Passarouan,  though  nominally  but 
£1,500  a-year,  amounts  to  £3,400 
steriing  besides,  as  it  is  the  cnstom 
that  each  resident  has  a  per  centage 
on  the  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  ri<^ 
&c.,  raised  in  his  district.  An  income 
of  this  order,  when  we  consider  the 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  island,  must  be  regarded  is  a 
very  liberal  provision. 

They  saw,  as  they  passed  throngii 
the  rice  fields,  a  curious  but  simple 
contrivance  for  preserving  the  grow- 
ing crops  from  the  flocks  o(  sparrows. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fields  small  sheds 
were  erected  on  posts,  from  which 
strings  with  feathers  radiated  in  every 
direction.  A  boy,  or  girt,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  shed  to  keep  the  strings 
in  motion,  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  birds. 

On  the  road  they  passed  a  large 
market,  crowded  with  people.    They 
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found  rows  of  stalls  or  long  sheds, 
in  some  of  which  Eoropean  artiden, 
sndi  as  cutlery  and  dnq)er3r,  were 
offered  for  sale ;  mothers  were  drags, 
fruit,  confectionery,  or  salt  fish^  ^e 
traffickers,  too,  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves,  as  some  of  the  staUs  had 
benches  before  them,  on  which  sat 
people  drinking  coffee,  and  eating  rioe, 
hot  sweet  potatoes,  frait,  and  sweet- 
meats. Their  next  stage  was  a  town 
named  Probolingo,  and  they  were 
again  snrprised  at  the  extent  of  a 
place  perfectly  new  to  them.  Broad 
roads  with  avenues  of  lofty  trees 
intersected  each  other  at  right  angles, 
bounded  by  the  fences  of  the  native 
Kampangs,  or  Javanese  qnartera, 
whicn  looked  like  large  orchards. 
There  were  also  at  intervals  Euro- 
pean houses  of  good  sise  and  appear- 
ance, each  in  its  own  grounds,  with 
a  carriage -drive  under  the  trees. 
They  found,  also,  the  still  rarer  evi- 
dence of  a  comfortable  condition  of 
general  intercourse, — a  good  hotri; 
of  which  the  master,  however,  spoke 
''  but  little  English."  Our  cnriosi^ 
is  left  in  doubt,  whether  his  accom- 
plishments were  Dutch  or  Javanese. 

There  were  some  English  settles 
in  this  neighbouriiood ;  and  some  of 
the  party  drove  out  to  visit  the  sugar 
establishment  of  Mr  Etty — ^brother  of 
the  well-known  artist — about  ^ree 
miles  from  the  town.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land, but  his  sons  came  down  in  the 
evening  to  the  hotel  to  offer  their  civi- 
lities. They  had  been  out  pig-shoot- 
ing, and  had  enjoyed  their  sp^  such 
as  it  is,  for  they  had  killed  thirteen 
pigs.  The  party  were  invited  to 
similar  shooting  for  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  day  they  went ;  b«t 
an  old  carriage  and  a  dimisy  chaiMeer 
delayed  them,  and  they  arrived  aome 
three  hours  aft^  theur  a^^pointmeat. 
But  etiquette  does  not  seem  to  hmve 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  Ibr  the 
inviters  had  gone  out  to  enjoy  their 
pig-shooting  by  themselves.  The 
invited  were  left  to  amvse  tbemsdives 
as  they  might  until  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  inviters  returned,  nid 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinner. 
At  dinner,  their  talk  was  of  tigers. 

Whether  Mr  Jukes  giv«s  this  inci- 
dent in  wrath,  or  simple  recollectioB, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  smrmise,  that 
he  and  his  friends  would  hav«  been 


Just  as  well  pleased  if  the  owimfs  of 
the  sugar  establishment  had  not 
brooght  them  out  so  to  for  nothing. 

Next  day  they  proceeded  on  i&br 
excnrsion,  and  found  native  dvili^ 
on  the  alert  every  where.  Some  orders  ^ 
to  this  eifoct  appeared  to  have  beeo 
sent  to  the  Dutdi  authorities.  At  the 
first  poet-honse  where  they  stojqied, 
a  man  stepped  forward  with  a  tray  of 
cups  of  tea,  glasses  of  cocoa  and 
water,  and  rice-cakes;  and  a  large 
party  were  awaiting  th^  with  ponies. 
Each  of  them  also  found  a  man  on 
horseback  ready  to  attend  him,  and 
cany  his  gvn  and  game-bag.  A 
pet^  chief  rode  before  tliem,  and 
another  with  a  small  party  brought 
up  the  rear,  so  that  theyfcmned  quite 
a  cavalcade.  But  Uie  natives  with 
thdr  gaily-coloured  dresses,  blue  and 
red  coloured  saddles,  silver  tn^ipinga 
to  their  horses,  and  ornamented 
creeses  in  their  girdles,  '*  quite  cut  out 
tiie  Englishmen  in  appearance,  witb 
theur  dhigy  shooting -jackets  and 
soiled  txousers.** 

And  here  we  may  &iily  ask  tibe 
question,  why  those  gentlemen  should 
have  appeared  ui  '^dhigy  shooting* 
jackets  and  soiled  trousers  ?"  This  la 
not  a  question  of  dandyism.  They 
were  to  appear  before  the  anthoritMa 
of  another  country,  before  the  gratia- 
men  of  another  nation.  They  were  also 
to  be  presented  to  native  p;entlem^ 
and  nyahs,  who  have  as  qunsk  an  eye 
for  the  outward  man  as  any  people  in 
the  worid.  And  while  those  showy 
costmneB  ovenfaisotriflmgamatter 
as  the  attendance  en  a  shooting-par^ 
— exhibited  the  taste  of  iht  pe(^ 
in  thoee  matten,  irhy  shoaid  the 
Englishman  exhibit  his  awn,in  dingv 
shooting-jaitots and  aoHed tnmBemr 
Jn  fact,  in  matters  of  this  khid,  a  bmh 
in  foraten  conatries,  and  espedalhr  in 
tiie  milttary  and  naval  service  of  his 
country,  should  neoUeet  the  effiMt  of 
this  beggaiiiaesff  on  the  mfaid  of 
stmgero.  The  party  must  have  been 
the  objects  of  ridicule  and  contea^t 
to  the  very  peasants  around  them. 

As  they  rose  towards  the  hills,  a» 
coantry  appeoed  to  be  in  geaeiai 
richer  and  more  picturesque.  Erom 
the  snnmit  of  the  first  lidge  .tin 
country  before  them  was  gen^ 
vnduliutil]^,  hiterepersed  with  patches 
of  wood,  that  loolBed  like  a  wide-fpread 
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park,  till  at  some  miles  distance  it 
rose  up  the  slopes  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain —  the  Laniougan.  On  the  sides 
of  this  huge  volcano,  the  woods  became 
thicker  and  more  continuous,  till  they 
reached  the  bare  piles  of  ashes  and 
cinders  forming  the  upper  cone. 

The  road  then  lay  through  coifee 
plantations.  These  were  very  pleasant- 
looking  places.  The  coffee  shrubs  were 
plan  ted  in  rows,  with  tall  trees  between 
each  row  to  shelter  the  coffee  from 
the  sun.  The  alleys  between  the 
trees  were  carpeted  by  rich  green 
turf,  forming  pleasant  glades.  The 
plantations  were  generally  neatly 
fenced  and  often  extensive  ;  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in  one  plot. 
Eveiy  now  and  then  they  passed  on 
the  roadside  a  noble  tree,  with  wide- 
spread, drooping  branches,  a  species 
of  banyan  tree,  under  which  was  often 
seen  a  bullock- waggon  with  its  team. 

All  this  was  oriental  and  pictu- 
resque; but  the  scenery  sometinnjs 
reminded  them  of  spots  in  Devonshire, 
so  green  and  fresh  was  all  the  vege- 
tation, and  so  pleasant  were  the  deep 
narrow  lanes  and  sparkling  brooks. 
Their  halting-place  for  the  day  was 
a  large  and  lofty  bamboo-house  on  a 
raised  terrace  of  brick,  having  a 
broad  veranda  all  round,  a  large  cen- 
tral saloon,  and  two  or  three  good  and 
well-furnished  bed-rooms  on  each 
side.  This  veranda  had  the  advan- 
tage also  of  a  noble  landscape.  At 
the  back,  it  looked  down  a  steep  bank 
to  a  beautiful  circular  lake  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across,  bordered  by 
a  thick  belt  of  wood,  and  right  over 
it  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  the  stately 
cone  of  the  Lamongan,  upwards  of 
four  thousand  feet  high,  with  a  wreath 
of  white  smoke  curling  from  its 
summit. 

_To  this  feast  of  natural  beauty  was 
added  the  more  substantial  one  of 
the  table.  In  the  veranda  they  found  a 
table  spread  with  jf  snow-white  cloth, 
and  all  the  conveuieucics  of  i)late, 
glass,  and  cutlery.  A  troop  of  willing 
servitors  wius  in  attendance,  who 
covered  the  table  with  a  smoking-hot 
breakfast,  piles  of  rice  cunies,  piUaus, 
and  fruits,  with  tea  and  coffee.  All 
this  seemed  to  be  done  by  enchant- 
ment ;  there  was  no  host,  no  master 
of  the  house  to  trouble  them  with 
ceremony ;  the    house  and  all    that 


belonged  to  it  seemed  to  be  theirs  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  stay.  Whose 
was  the  furniture,  or  who  proyided 
the  entertainment,  they  knew  not. 
In  those  comfortable  quarters,  they 
determined  to  halt  for  the  next  day, 
and  try  to  get  a  little  shooting. 

The  naturalist,,  however,  on  this 
evening,  employed  himself  more 
rationally  than  his  companions. 
'While  they  went  out  shooting,  ho 
took  bis  hammer  and  went  to -the 
ravine,  to  learn  something  about 
the  masses  of  lava  and  basalt  which 
lay  every  where.  The  whole  ground 
gave  evidences  of  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  volcano.  The  circular  lake 
seemed  to  have  been  a  crater;  its 
depth  was  said  to  be  three  httndred 
and  ninety  feet.  But  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  the  landscape  still  attracted 
the  eye,  and  within  th(i  horizon  shot 
up  the  pile  of  the  Semmi, — ^the  loftiest, 
most  perfect,  and  most  majestic-look- 
ing cone  that  they  ever  saw  in  Java, 
its  height  being  twelve  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet — a 
greater  elevation  than  that  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Every  thing  was 
lovely  in  form  and  colour,  and  glittered 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  while  a  £ie  fresh 
breeze  from  the  south  tempered  the 
heat,  and  gave  it  the  feeling  of  a  sum*- 
mer  day  at  home. 

Still,  though  all  this  seemed  a  land 
of  magic,  to  those  who  probably  had 
never  thought  of  Java  but  as  a  place 
of  pestilence,  of  burning  soil,  and 
scorching  sunshine,  it  was  not  aO 
fauy  land.  After  dinner,  at  dnsk,  ad 
Mr  Jukes  was  strolling  round  the 
house  smoking  a  cigar,  a  man  with  a 
long  spear  came  up  to  him,  and  began 
to  turn  him  back  ^vith  an  earnest 
speech,  of  which  the  only  word  he 
understood  was  madtan ;  but  it  was 
an  important  one,  and  the  point  of 
the  whole  oration,  for  it  is  the  Java- 
nese for  tiger. 

Having  recom'se  to  one  of  the  party 
as  interpreter,  he  found  that  the 
spearman  was  begging  of  him  not  to 
walk  in  the  dark,  as  tigers  were  abun- 
dant there ;  which,  he  emphatically 
assured  them,  eat  men,  and  that  they 
had  even  sometimes  come  into  the 
house.  In  the  veranda  they  found  a 
guard  of  four  spearmen,  keeping 
watch  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Englishman  thought  that  they  were 
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jesting,  until  be  saw  that  none  of  the 
people  themselves  went  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  house  without  a  torch. 
One  man  going  to  bathe  in  the  lake 
just  below,  another  accompanied  him 
with  a  torch.  They  also  saw  four  men 
coining  up  the  road  with  two  large 
torches,  who,  they  said,  were  return- 
ing from  their  work  from  the  yOlage 
haixl  by.  They  still  thought  their 
fears  a  little  exaggerated;  but  on  that 
very  night  a  man  was  killed  by  a 
tiger  at  a  village  about  two  miles  off, 
as  he  was  going  to  his  work  before 
daylight  with  two  others.  His  body 
was  recovered  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning,  the  party  went  out 
to  shoot  any  thing  that  came  in  their 
way.  Their  success,  however,  was 
limited  to  a  pig,  and  a  brace  of  jungle 
fowl.  Some  of  the  party  saw  tracks 
of  tigers,  but  they  attack  nobody 
during  the  day ;  the  night  being  their 
time  for  retaliation.  Another  division 
of  their  party  coming  home  by  a 
straight  course  across  the  country, 
and  just  before  it  got  dark,  found 
themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  district 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  them  as 
the  most  noted  haunt  of  tigers  in  the 
whole  country.  Cocking  their  guns, 
however,  they  pushed  through  the 
grass,  that  rose  often  three  feet  above 
their  heads,  for  about  half  a  mile, 
not  without  a  feeling  of  half  hope, 
half  fear,  of  the  rush  of  a  tiger  through 
the  jungle.  From  this  nervous  pre- 
dicament, however,  they  escaped. 
Half  an  hour  later  they  might  have 
told  a  different  story,  or  perhaps 
would  have  been  left  without  the  power 
of  telling  one.  Their  shot-pouches 
would  have  made  but  an  indifferent 
defence  against  the  charge  of  a  sup- 
pcrless  tiger ;  and  the  philosopher 
might  have  finished  his  earthly  career 
in  the  retaliatory  jaws  of  the  lord 
of  the  jungle. 

We  recommend  Java  to  all  country 
gentlemen  tired  of  time ;  they  will  have 
plenty  of  shooting  of  every  kind  there 
— the  lion  alone  excepted ;  bears  are  in 
abundance  and  great  ferocity;  wild 
boars  in  droves ;  with  the  wild  buffalo, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals  to 
meet  with,  and  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  natives  than  the  tiger  himself. 
The  tiger  is  to  be  found  every  day 
throughout  the  year,  and  eveiy  where 
from  twilight  to  sunrise.     For  the 
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more  rkherchds  in  shooting,  theris  is 
the  rhmoceros,  the  most  capital  of  all 
sport,  as  it  is  called;  for  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten  he  kills  his  man. 
Unless  the  sportsman  hits  him  in  the 
eye,  double  barrels  are  unavaiUng; 
his  hide  would  turn  off  every  thing  but 
a  cannon  ball.  If  the  shot  is  not  im- 
bedded in  his  brain,  he  dashes  after 
the  sportsman  at  once ;  escape  then 
can  only  be  by  miracle,  for  unwieldy 
as  he  looks,  he  runs  like  ^  racehorsey 
rips  up  the  fugitive  with  his  horn,  and 
finishes  bv  trampling  him  into  a  mass 
of  mortality  that  leaves  not  a  feature 
distinguishable.  Thus,  field-sports  are 
not  altogether  confined  to  gentlemen. 

But  for  glories  of  this  order,  the 
amateur  must  travel  to  some  distance ; 
he  must  penetrate  the  deep  and 
trackless  forests  of  the  southern 
Sultan,  or  ascend  to  the  volcanic 
redons  of  the  interior. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  dose  of  these 
ihterestinff  volumes.  The  whole  par^ 
seem  to  nave  been  treated  with  re- 
markable civility,  and  to  have  been 
shown  all  kinds  of  strange  things. 
Among  the  other  curiosities,  they  were 
taken  to  visit  the  Sultan  of  Madura, 
a  hospitable  old  man,  who  treated 
them  like  follow  sultans,  paraded  his 
guards  for  them,  gave  them  a  feast 
which  seemed  to  be  alU  but  intermina- 
ble, played  the  native  fiddle  for  them, 
led  his  own  royal  orchestra  with  some 
skill,  played  vingt-et-un  with  them, 
and  finished  bv  a  species  of  ombreB 
Chmoises^  or  shadowy  drama,  which 
lasted  through  the  whole  night.  Ab 
the  Englishmen  b€|nui  to  droop,  he 
exercised  all  the  English  which  he 
possessed,^  to  offer  them  '*  a  glass  of 
grog,"  which  he  evidently  considered 
to  he  essential  to  English  enjoyment ; 
and  after  his.yiaitors  had  rethred  to 
rest,  he  oontiniied  to  sit  oat  the  plaj 
— which  lasted  the  mortal  measure  of 
tenhomrs;  a  flsat  exceedhig  the  en- 
dnnmoe,  thongfa  probably  not  the 
enmuj  of  a  re^ar  amateur  of  the 
Italian  Opera.  The  populace,  too, 
exhibited  the  same  dramatic  ardour, 
for  they  continued  gazing,  lan^^g, 
and  shouting,  with  allthe  perseverance 
d  thetr  old  sovereign. 

The  revenues  of  wis  chief  are  enor- 
mous, though  they  amount  only  to 
£8,000  sterunff ;  but  then  we  are  to 
reoc^ect  that  ttie  wages  of  a  Javanese 
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workman  are  but  five  diiits,  or  five- 
sixths  of  an  English  penny ;  and  that 
for  this  he  can  *'  live  verv  well/'  Man 
gets  plantains  and  fruits  for  almost  no- 
thing. His  clothing  is  made  of  a  simple 
wrapper,  and  a  day  or  two's  cutting 
of  bamboo  give'*  him  a  very  sufficient 
house.  Let  this  be  compared  with 
the  Irish  peasant,  shivering  through 
tliree  months  of  winter,  and  six 
months  of  wet,  paying  five  pounds  an 
acre  for  his  swampy  potatoes,  and  out 
of  his  holding  paying  tithe,  tax, 
cbnntv  rates,  and  all  the  other  encnm- 
brances  of  what  the  political  econo- 
mists call  '*  a  highly  civilised  state 
of  society  J'  We  say  "  rite  le  systeme 
fiodaK  rice  la  saura^ferie  JavannaiseJ'^ 

One  half  of  the  Sultan's  revenue 
arises  from  a  singular  source  —  the 
?ale  of  birds'  nests,  which  are  found 
in  the  ri)cks,  and  which  the  Chinese 
purchase  as  a  restorative.  The  Chi- 
nese, a  remarkably  gross  and  volup- 
tuous people,  are  the  greatest  quacks 
on  earth,  and  are  continually  attempt- 
ing to  reinstate  by  medicine,  what 
thev  have  ruined  bv  excess.  But 
soup  is  pleasant  physic,  and  they  boil 
these  birds'  nests  into  soup,  in  full 
reliance  on  the  miracle. 

The  Englishmen  tasted  some  of  this 
soup,  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Sul- 
tan's table,  and  highly  approved  of  it ; 
but  its  merits  deix'nded  on  many 
capital  inin^dients.  the  birds'  nests 
merely  acting  as  a  sort  of  connective, 
an  isinglass  to  the  whole.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  their  whole  virtue  is  in  the 
fashion. 

In  linking  at  the  future,  through 
all  the  mists  which  beset  the  vision  of 
man.  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  these  n^gions  are  intended 
for  a  vast  and  vi^.»rous  change.  It 
may  not  be  a  Euro] van  change^ 
Sucietv  mav  r»i>t  Ix?  cast  into  the  fur- 
naoe,  as  it  has  been  by  those  struggles, 
wars,  and  revolutions,  which  were 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  iron 
temp'erament  uf  Euroi>e.  But  Provi- 
dence, if  we  may  so  speak  without 
irreverence,  evidently  delights  in  the 
Tariety,  multitude,  and  novelty  of  its 
highest  ex|>edients.  If  no  two  great 
p»jni"n<  uf  the  physical  world  are  like 
in  form,  climate,  product,  and  even  in 
the  colouring  of  their  skies,  whv  are  we 
to  insist  on  uniformity  in  gv^>vemment, 
iu  human  feeling,  or  in  those  national 
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impulses  which  shape  society  ?  The 
throne,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  England,  noble  advances  as  they 
are  to  the  perfection  of  the  social 
system,  may  be  unfit  for  the  man 
sitting  under  his  palm  tree  within  the 
tropics,  the  navigator  in  the  sammer 
seas  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  even  liQir 
the  rude  vigour  and  roTing  enterprise 
of  Australia.  But  we  have  no  fears 
of  the  fa'dnre  of  that  glorious  and 
beneficent  Cycle,  by  which  happiBess 
seems  revohing,  by  whatever  slow 
degree,  through  every  race  of  man- 
kind. There  is  but  one  thing  which 
is  indisi)ensable  amopg  all,  and  that 
one  thing  is,  the  only  nation  on  earth 
qualified  to  give  Christianity;  and  we, 
with  no  presumptuous  glance,  bat 
with  no  hesitating  belief,  regard  the 
almost  boundless  colonial  empire  of 
England  as  conferred  upon  onr  island 
for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading 
pure  religion  through  the  various 
regions  of  the  globe.  With  all  our 
sense  of  the  caution  necessaiy  in 
struggling  agiiinst  the  rude  prejndicefl 
of  tlie  barbarian,  and  with  no  inferiw 
sense  of  the  caution  necessary  in  the 
admixture  of  human  conceptions,  with 
the  will  of  Him  who  ">walketh  in 
clouds ;''  with  all  our  regret  for  the 
extravagance  of  enthusiasm,  and 
all  our  conviction  of  the  evil  which  Is 
dailv  done  to  truth  bv  the  rashness  of 
conjecture,  we  yet  believe  that  a  time 
is  approaching,  when  the  elements  of 
s«?ciety  will  be,  at  least,  partially  dis- 
solved, for  the  sake  of  their  replace- 
ment in  higher  purity  and  power; 
when  the  general  frame  of  dominion 
throughout  the  world,  will  be,  at  least, 
dislocated,  that  it  may  be  renewed  in. 
higher  activity  and  beauty ;  and  when 
a  world  in  which  a  new  obedience,  s 
new  integrity,  a  new  beneficence  to 
man.  and  a  new  homage  to  heaven,  will 
Ih?  the  characteristics,  shall  be  formed 
to  vindicate  the  Justice  of  Providence, 
and  complete  the  happiness  of  man. 

Then  wc  shall  see  the  original 
powers  of  those  neglected  nations 
brightened,  enlarged,  and  elevated 
into  forms  and  uses,  of  which  they 
themselves  have  been  unconscious 
since  their  binh.  Then  shall  we  see 
governments  on  principles  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  dweller  in  the  Asiatic 
plains,  of  the  hunter  of  the  everlasting 
UimmaLiya,  and  the  navigator  of  the 


Ptelfio;  calling  uut  the 
native  faciiltii.'it  urtlioae  vast  divisions 
«r  mau Iliad,  ralaintc  tlio  uatarat  pro- 
ductfi  of  inexbaustible  boII»,  wliuea 
fertility  is  now  buried  iu  tbeir  bosom, 
and  sharing  wiUi  the  Datiuua  ot  Iba 
«artb  ibocnnntless  minorAl  troasorcA 
wbieb  have  been  lockud  up  iu  tbeir 
liillB  since  the  Creation ;  tbo  whole 
being  poared  ont,  to  meet  the  new 
demanda,  increase  the  sew  eagege- 
menta,  and  edmulate  the  new  anims' 
tion  of  tbc  increasing  millioiia  of  maa- 
kind, 

The  (^iservalions  made  hj  Mr 
Jukes  on  tbe  menial  elTect  of  the 
soutlieni  climates  of  Asia,  are  strik- 
ing,  but  tbej  are  the  same  wbidi 
hare  bwa  made  for  thooaauda  of 
joarg,  Tbe  Enropean  ie  not  made  for 
thusu  cliinntes.  CaTTj'mg  with  him, 
in  bis  first  adventure,  his  original 
ener^  of  mind  and  frame,  be  is 
astonished  to  eee  tbe  land  tenaut«d  tij 
human  beings  who  are  content  with 
mere  tsxiaicnce.  The  bold  climi>er  of 
the  Mils, — the  faring  mariner, — the 
intelligent  and  delighted  inquirer  Into 
a3\  tbe  wonders  of  earth  and  ocoan, 
sees  himself  anrroandeil  by  men  lying 
on  aofaa,  living  only  to  eu,  and  caro- 
lesa  of  tbe  whole  brilliant  protuaiun 
which  tissne«  the  ground,  or  fiUa 
the  fiireat,  or  Taricgatea  tbe  shore. 

But  th?  second  generation  inevita- 
bly fe<48  tbo  influence,  and  the  sou  of 
the  ahiewy  and  snwwn^le  European 
becomes  the  laogiiio,  aelf-Aatiatied, 
and  TOluptDons  Oriental. 

In  fact,  tbe  two  races  are  totally 
diflerenl.  I'he  Asiatic  has  some  uublo 
qualities.  The  Creator  has  nut  alto- 
gether etTaccd  his  own  image  in  any 
region  of  human  babitancy.  He  has 
/ancy,  koenness  of  conception,  des- 
perate but  unwilling  brnvei?,  scientific 
facnliies,  snd  a  quiet  delight  in  the 
richness  of  bis  own  lovely  isjands  and 
pyramidal  mountHins. 

£ut,  to  tbo  European  alone  b  ol- 


li.iti'il  the  raaaler  qaality  Of  „ 
uiid  by  that  gift  be  drives  the  woril. 
belbrt!  him.  This  resislleiis  quality 
he  perbaiis  owus  chiefly  to  bis  sulled 
skies  and  rugged  soils.  Even  in  the 
Eaat,  the  man  of  tbe  deaert,  the  son 
of  tbo  ^torm  and  the  anew,  has  always 
been  the  conqueror  of  India.  Th« 
Oamanli  sultans  wore  forced  to  raise 
tbe  lK>lde3t  of  tbuir  battalions  among 
tbe  Ciirisliana  of  tbo  north  of  Greece. 
And  we  sliall  yet  see  tbe  Australian 
sweeiiiug  before  him  the  indolence  of 
the  DInnan  and  tbe  Jnviuiese.  This 
be  will  owe  to  the  sterility  of  his 
iields  and  the  half  Eunipcun  blasts  of 
his  more  salnbrious  and  sirlngeut  'at? 
Diosphere,  The  maxim  of  Montea-' 
qnieu,  that  "  poverty  always  conqu«n 
wealth,"  solves  but  bnlf  the  prubloa'' 
Tho  true  solntion  is,  that  tlie  povert] 
of  the  soil  compels  tbe  exertion  of  a 
vigour,  wliich  severity  of  cllinate  alone 
can  generate  among  a  people.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  population  of 
Jutland  and  Denmark  almost  annually 
swept  the  southern  shores  uf  Europe  il- 
aelf.  The  Nonnan  was  inviouible  on 
Innd.  Even  the  great  barbarian  lava- 
siuns,whicbbrokedownthu  Buiuaa  eati 
pire,  were  the  work  of  nerves  hardened 
in  tlie  forest  and  in  tbe  dciscrt.  T 
anme  canses  have  made  the  stoi 
bcjttcn  Euglishmanlonlof  India.  But] 
India  will  never  be  a  British  colony. 
It  will  never  be,  like  America,  a  '— * 
of  Englishmen.  Tbe  eccond  gMi 
tion  will  bo  Indians,  while  AuslraU|K 
will  be  the  aonthcru  England.  TliiaT 
ei  idently  the  law  Ufa  Will  above  maOrJ 

We  mUMt  congratulate  Mr  Jiikr 

the  value  of  his  publicstlon.  Sdci 
without  bung  abstruse,  and  pici 
esque  withont  being  extravagant, 
has  inadc  his  volumi^a  a  strikinil  anttl 
graceful  addition  to  our  kuowle^  it, 
conntriea,  highly  interesting  in  theni-' 
«elve«.  and  aasuiiiing  houily  Imporr 
tauce  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of. 
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New  Yorky  Auffust,  1847. 

My  Dear  Godfrey, — I  am  sorry 
to  begin  my  letter  witli  an  apology, 
but  I  feel  that  one  is  due  for  the  very 
unsatisfactor}'  manner  in  wliich,  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  answered  your 
grave  inquiries  about  the  pirates  who 
thrive  on  the  plunder  of  Maga.  The 
jocular  vein  which  I  incontinently 
struck  and  perseveringly  followed 
up,  led  me  very  wide  of  your  mark, 
anj^  I  was  obliged  to  leave  you  quite 
unsatisfied  on  another  point,  about 
which,  for  one  who  is  not  an  author, 
you  seem  to  be  singularly  excited. 
To  waive  my  astonishment  at  the 
Benthamism  of  the  phrase,  pray  what 
is  "International  Copyright"  to 
Godfrey,  that  he  should  weep  for  such 
a  Hecuba  ?  I  should  have  been  as 
little  surprised,  had  you  asked  me  to 
inquire  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  as 
to  the  best  regimen  for  infants.  A 
veritable  author,  suffering  by  whole- 
sale American  rapine,  would  have 
commanded  my  sympathies,  and  I 
should  have  replied  instinctively,  in 
that  tone  of  consideration  which  is 
always  due  to  dignified  misfortune; 
but  when  you,  with  your  rod  and 
gun,  soberly  popped  me  a  query 
in  which  I  could  not  see  that  cither 
widgeon  or  gudgeon  were  particu- 
larly concerned,  I  confess  I  feared 
you  were  qtiizzing  me,  and  Avas  fairly 
off  my  guard.  Forgive  me  that  I 
was  so  slow  to  appreciate  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  It  has  only  very 
lately  occurred  to  mo  that  both  you 
and  I  are  somewhat  changed  since 
we  placed  the  summum  bonum  in 
Waltonian  idleness,  and  that  you 
have  very  possibly  renounced  fly- 
fishing, and  settled  down  into  a  lite- 
rary incubation,  likely  to  bless  the 
world  with  a  brood  of  booklings. 
With  this  consideration,  I  now 
again  address  yon,  intending  to  pre- 
seiTC  that  propriety  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  on  the  subject  of  lite- 
rary property,  I  feel  due  to  the  future 
Great  Unknown  of  Southern  Britain. 
You  observe  that  I  take  it  for  granted, 
you  will  affect  the  anonymous;  and 
I  would  venture  to  add  my  counsel 
to  your  choice  of  a  course  so  judicious. 


You  have  no  idea  how  great  an  inoon- 
veniencc  you  would  suffer,  should 
Godfrey  Hall  be  turned  prematurely 
into  another  Abbotsford — an  event 
which  is  certain,  should  you  allow 
the  secret  of  your  new  charactcir  to 
transpire.  Your  comparative  near- 
ness to  the  metropolis  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  irruption  of  oores; 
especially  as  there  would  probably 
bo  a  branch  railway  chartered  forth- 
with, for  the  express  purpose  of 
setting  down  company  at  the  nearest 
possible  point  of  access  to  yonr 
venerable  gateway.  Besides,  even 
you  have  too  much  regard  to  the 
land  of  Kit  North,  to  entertain  any 
desii^  to  see  its  most  attractive  slirine 
of  pilgrimage  too  suddenly  edipeed ; 
and  why  should  you  court  such  an 
exposure  of  popular  fickleness,  when 
about  to  become  yourself  ^*  the  comet 
of  a  season,^'  and  to  go  through  that 
brilliant  perihelion,  in  which,  revers- 
ing the  feat  of  Horace  with  his  hffy 
head,  you  will  sweep  away  all  oraer 
stars  with  a  swinge  of  your  Inmhioiui 
caudaJity  f  Yes,  Godfrey — spare  yonr 
own  feelings,  and  treat  us  to  another 
Great  Unknown  I  I  am  sure  such  will 
be  your  determination,  and  so  I  will 
simply  subjoin  the  hope  that  nothlnjg^ 
will  interfere  with  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  your  maiden  effort — "Napper 
Tandy  ;  or,  'Tis  Fifty  Ykass 
Since."  Don^t  startle  at  my  naming 
your  hero,  and  suggesting  your  plot ; 
for  though  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
I  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  I 
assure  you  it  is  only  a  happy  surmise. 
You  must  know  that  nothing  coQld  be 
so  interesting  as  a  recurrence  to  the 
exciting  epoch  of  Ninety-eight ;  and 
why  should  not  the  sister  kingdom 
have  its  romance,  as  well  as  the 
land  of  the  Scots?  I  have  always 
thought  that  Stuart  rising  very 
much  overrated — a  mere  scratch  to 
what  happened  in  Ireland.  Elilmar- 
nock  was  a  poor-spirited  fellow  com- 
pared with  Emmet;  and  tbongii 
there  were  many  better  men  than  Bal- 
mcrino  among  the  United  Irishmen, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  worse  one 
than  Lord  Lovat.  I  suspect,  there- 
fore, that  besides  your  design,  I  have 
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actually  discovered  your  title  page; 
though  it  is  barely  possible  that 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Wolfe  Toue, 
with  the  iudistinct  tone  of  ferocity 
that  is  perceptible  in  Ms  name, 
may  have  suggested  the  com- 
pellation  of  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, as  more  significant  of  the 
wolfish  atrocities  with  which  your 
tale  will  necessarily  abound.  What- 
ever be  the  name,  make  haste  with 
the  book,  and  do  not  wait  ten  years 
in  order  to  have  another  "  Sixty  Years 
Since."  You  must  see  that  conemity 
requires  the  semi-centenary,  and  that 
Sir  Walter  was  a  full  decennium 
behind-hand.  The  demise  of  O'Con- 
nell  at  this  interesting  juncture,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  coincidence  every 
way  satisfactory,  whether  we  consider 
the  fulness  of  his  fame,  the  conclusion 
of  an  era,  or  the  interests  of  your 
forthcoming  work.  It  has  prepared 
public  sympathy,  and  tuned  the 
strings  upon  which  you  can  success- 
fully play  for  the  next  quarter  of 
an  age ;  and  I  hazard  little  in  arguing 
that  your  literary  nativity  will  be 
accomplished  under  the  ascendant  of 
the  most  favourable  planet. 

Regarding  you,  then,  as  what  yon 
will  speedily  become — a  successful 
adventurer,  with  a  whole  navy  of 
American  corsairs  in  chase  of  your 
literary  cargo  —  the  question  takes 
tliis  shape : — How  does  the  American 
law  of  copyright  affect  you  as  a 
British  author,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  save  "Napper  Tandy"?  To 
answer  you  properly,  let  me  first 
expound  the  law  itself,  which,  for  your 
special  benefit,  I  have  taken  pains 
to  examine. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the 
constitution  of  this  republic  is  one 
which  answers  the  great  test  proposed 
by  Tom  Paine,  who  imagined  it  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  a  free  constitntion 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  beinff 
put  into  the  pocket!  That  splendid 
capability  was  never  more  fully 
realised  by  the  laws  of  a  sixpenny 
club,  than  by  the  great  charter  of 
American  liberties.  It  is  a  thing 
written  on  paper,  and  may  be  thrust 
into  the  breeches,  or  hung  up  on  the 
wall,  as  best  suits  the  notions  of  its 
worshipper,  and  his  manner  of 
exhibiting  respect.  Now  the  law  of 
copyright  is  not  here,  as  you  suppose, 


a  mere  matter  of  statute ;  nor  is  the 
doctrine  that  an  author  has  no  perpe- 
tual property  in  what  his  intellect 
creates,  a  simple  decision  of  courts. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which 
empowers  the  national  Congress 
^*  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  nsefhl  arts,  by  secniingybr  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."  An  Ame- 
rican writer  has  remarked,  that  its 
equivalent  would  have  been  the 
concession  of  a  power  to  promote  the 
fisheries,  by  allowing  to  fishermen  a 
limited  number  of  the  cod-fish  and 
herrings  which  tiiey  take  on  a  New- 
foundland fbg-bank.  Here  then,  yon 
will  say,  is  a  fundamental  obstruction 
to  literary  justice  in  America  I  Bnt 
your  hasty  conclnsion  will  show  that 
you  have  thouriit  but  little  on  written 
constitntlons.'  I  agree  with  the  Count 
de  Maistre,  that  such  -  instrument! 
are  of  all  things  the  most  slippeiy. 
What  is  easier  than  for  Congress  to 
evade  its  restriction,  and  make  the 
limited  time  exactly  the  years  of 
Methnsaleh !  Such  a  limit  would  be 
about  as  good  as  '^  to  one^s  heirs  for 
ever."  But  there  is  yet  anothw 
facility  in  written  constitutions :  **  a 
breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath 
has  made."  In  America,  a  constitn- 
tion is  as  easily  overhauled,  new- 
ribbed,  and  launched  again,  as  ever  a 
sloop-of-war  was  dry-docked  and 
new-coppered.  Here,  for  instanoe, 
is  the  great  *'  Empire  State^'  of  Nenr 
York,  with  a  constitntion  hardly  a 
year  old  I  The  stripluig  who  has  jnst 
attamcd  his  majority,  has  actually 
survived  the  whole  lub  of  its  prede- 
cessor ;  afid  he  who  lives  half  as  long 
again,  will  see  the  new  one  siner- 
annnated  md  going  the  wHy  or  all 
written  constitutions.  The  late  con- 
stitntion of  this  State  was  in  many 
respects  a  noble  one ;  bnt  its  sncces- 
sorplaysthemisehief  with  eveir  thing; 
and  I  have  heard  an  old  freeholaeroom- 
phiin  that  he  hardly  knows  whether  he 
has  a  house,  a  wifb,  or  a  head  on  bis 
shoulders ;  so  radically  has  the  revolu- 
tion affected  whatever  is  social  and 
civil.  This  will  show  yon  that  there  Ist 
i^r  all,  no  necessary  perpetuity  in 
the  present  condition  of  things ;  and 
so  I  come  to  the  stalote,  whioh  Is 
the  only  jnst  cause  of  complaint. 
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Tvr  'ElziiA  onrrn  of  tiit  li**-  » 

AT:W--    TFITL    <C^H7^   '.4f  ^^    Gr-?.    Ill- 

arrir-.'T*  ii  ib^ir  jir:«r*'iTr  f...r  a  trrr:: 

«:'.»:  v  ;.f  ^TrTT  work  tii'-f  i-rt^i^.i-ed. 
lLt^l  lie  6*7»>ji*d  wiib  tt»*-  C)-rt  ^-f 
tU*  Ueiw*!  Swi-e?'  C-:«rn  fcr  tbe 
l>irTri(.-T  ■■rbrT?'  it  i«  f-Li'rre'3  :  aad  lir 

<»f  -    ti*r  STriiTb=ir4.JJS  In^DTTTr."" — I'lM 

tcnat*'  sc^rc  c-f  ib^  N':«rt'LirE^«erliBd 
fiaj'jy.  miiicb  i*  a': read j  l^rciHuiiir  k* 
I*-  rer^r«Jrd  a-  a  fcDr.  an-i  ""Lkb  •:«* 

• 

wouM  iriiuk  miri^t  ba^e  l^een  ci-Jt 
t<»  ?t;l»?*-rTt' lb*"  ii-T«y:*:?'  «>f  anib^-rs, 
raibfT  ::  an  fanii?L  a  no:  ber  «y:s^i.:« 
for  lb*-  exf-rci^e  oi  Irgi^liii^r  ii:r^ 
BuJtT.  in  fcri4:D2  u»  Th*^:r  manv  &nn-  v- 

c4  t'lt-  At:  are  ib*  jiruaiTT  for  :-iracy. 
an-i  lb*  re*TTxii':»n  c^f  f-TX'ff^nion  to 
d'.izr^^  fiixi  re«2'3*«i*  :  la  «brT 
word-,  iifr  f•::ni^hmeDl  -.if  piri^j  ia 
reriiij  '.ase*.  asd  it*  Hc^L-i^ii:  riier*, 
Hin^   ::►*:   sai«r    Act    i*    daii;tT    \.*f 

m 

ri^rht*.  if  !b*r  craft  ^vim  in  rivrr*  a&i 
Imyi.  but  baD-i"^  <:t*t  t*ci  ibr  t'a<k 
fla?  wbairver  i*  fr^ond  on  ibe  !;isrbwav 
ifl  Da : i*.'rj =.  Ptrs*'  u  *  j 'in  i in?  a  or-py- 
rii'bt  wfirk  are  llaK-r  xv  a  f  rfrittne 
c4  *rvr.rr  fr»py  in  iivir  ktvyHUj. 
whetbf-r  of  thw  v'trn  njaanfari-ire  •.-r 
o:b^n*ir^:  ai>i  l«rside?  ibi-.  to  a  line 
o?"  one  dvllar  a  *beet  uf-.'n  tLe  same, 
of  whicb  on-.'  njoiety  gr-e*  to  tbe 
author.  ay)d  the  residue  to  ib*  jovem- 
Hirf-nt.  Why  i\if*:i\d  it  be  eu If  able  to 
hx»'d\  from  a  rf-rident.  and  liiudabie  xo 
d«»  the  ?ame  tbin?  with  a  ?tranzer? 
If  a  foreign  m*i?i;hanic  experts  bis 
g'y*d^.  tbey  are  a?  safe  in  Xew  Yi.irk. 
as  tbe  WMjihh  of  John  Jacob  Astor; 
but  DO  kind  of  mercv  J?  sh«*wn  to  tbe 
pTf.rfinct  of  a  forei:mer  s  brain — than 
whivh  one  «'oaM  think  nothing  but 
bi^  <K;nI  -hooid  f^e  more  sacre<l  among 
all  Christian  rn*-n.  On  tbe  contrary — 
not  C'»ritent  with  leaving  him  r.npro- 
te<;ted.  there  is  in  the  tariff  an 
exprf-s-j  prrivisi^'n  for  the  eac^»urag»?- 
ment  of  plander.  Xo  one  pretends 
that  tbe  reveuae  of  tbe  Unitt^  Slates 
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TfiymnB  i^tax  «f  tm  pa* 
nafcTfs.  ictcot  all  impMtillwii  «f 
*-  >•-:•{>  TFiEWi.  magaxJattLpffiHrtay 
az»a  iiiu^T^au1d  M^n^fs^iere.  bMmd  or 
lai'ttCiiLLfd : "  Tco.  moh  an  the  Unas 
(tf  xbr  tariif  if  1«44L  iBd  it  wis 
dfsuTMid  ^rximash-  u*  prerent  npor- 
iji:&.<3s..  aad  €i»«>iirBf«  tlie  fHratkal 
jukuz'^Tart  i4  »c^  thm^  ac 
I  say  s  .  liK&Bs«  XI  k  bcmxmvs. 

wrh^-rs  ri*rais«3ves. 

X-w.  >:  -us  M*  bov 
Tasoy  ~  is  liikcjy  to  fare  mndet 
laik-Bs  il£e  ibi^ie !  Can  h  be  poan- 
b^.  y-*?  wiC  s4T.  tbat  tbe  Model 
£^j«\(ijc  cben?4»es  desogas  so  pffd»> 
i':-ry:  and  is  ihef^  do  caber  expU- 
iLaiKfC  <4  a  lav  wbicb  s^cms  so 
ra«*:'iis  r  J\>trt  aj«  lavs, 
aware,  wbicb  are  by  do 
tbrT  sfiem.  aDd  British  law  is  tbe  laafc 
i^«  disTieDs«  wiib  a  cc^KCflBOB 
izcJ^'rulot.  I  have,  iberefoiet.  pal 
Aiiiefic:an  stArDir  into  evety  tigbt 
«r3k*i  liktiy  u»  sbow  it  to 
advasxa^,  and  I  oc^ifess  tbere  it  0B9 
vivw  k4  :b^  sBbiect,  which,  as  beiag^ 
myself  a  re^ioect.  it  giv^es  ■epteawue 
t':'  sTLjj^-^t.  Is  it  Dot  coDceiTable, 
aAer  all.  that  the  c*ri£ioal  paipoee  oT 
the  statute  was  mfrdr  to  extead,  to 
exactly  siKh  w<.riLies  as  tbe  aatbor 
(•f  "  Naijier  Tandy."  a  polite  iavita- 
ti<>D  to  a  literanr  s^H^i^sm  ia  Ameriea? 
Yon  kni'W  b<:*w  manyBritisb  aatbara, 
wfih  IK*  SGch  indnoriaeDt».  bave- 
pr^ferred  Italy  to  their  natire  laad  ^ 
and  li^hy  shviold  not  this  ciMntiT,  at- 
leas;  in  tbe  fvanial  eye^  of  its  owb 
lejisiaxors.  lie  w^^rthv  of  a  share  oT 
their  comfiauy  r  The  sogjpestioa  is 
e^caliv  cvDij-limexixary  to  tbe  law- 
givers, and  to  tb<«!«  whose  societf 
is  thus  held  at  a  pnemiiun.  It  is- 
trae.  that,  excepting  Will  Cobbctt^ 
few  English  writers  c*f  emineoce  baTi» 
taken  the  hospitable  hint  ;  bat  who 
could  have  foreseen  this  result,  wbee 
so  niauv  of  the  literanr  nee  aie^ 
f^r]ietua]Iy  sighing  for  lodges  ia  tbe- 
wildemess.  and  dwellings  ia  tbe- 
desi-rt !  ^^lonsienr  Dumas  might  in- 
deed l*e  reluctant  to  accept  the  flat- 
tering ovennres  of  a  countnr  which  is 
known  :o  cherish  such  antipathies  tolii» 
grvat  ancestor  Ham,  and  all  tbai 
interesting  family;  and  is  qmte 
excnsible  for  prvferring  the  perseca- 
tious  uf  French  cooits  of  justice,  to 
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the  pntronase  which  American  Inw 
«r»nlil  moivfnlljr  a/naarA  to  his  boolu 
tliBU  to  Ilia  person :  but  irity  should 
not  joa,  my  ileftr  GotHrej-,  become  a 
ori^uul  in  jour  manner  of  l>^t^.  as 
lun  sure  you  wilt  be  in  the  productions 


kind  of  luni- lieutcDADt,  noder  hi> 
nmbroEtAl  niiyMty,  Chrisioplior  the 
Great.  ThostRrr^ntTpeplatefiorMagft 
reach  yon  every  month,  and  the  Ain«- 
riuui  publiu  disuem  the  difference  be- 
Why  Bhonid  you  tween  a  iriut  facsimile  and  a  cunning 
Dot  court  a  "  bonndless  coniignity  of  counterfeit.  Ineteiid  of  the  sham 
shade,"  and  iMne  yoor  immrirtal  tile  <U- Buchanan,  they  sec  the  very 
works  from  the  deplhti  ofa  PcnnByl-     "Uick  of  CtBUr-de-lion's  " 


1  fitrest,  as  gntcefiilly  a«  Lord 
Byron  sent  forth  his  froni  the  more 
TQl^irtacd  retirement  of  Tuscany? 
Be8i<lhiK  here,  yon  cnnid  hold  the 
Bona  of  rapine  at  bay.  enjojin^  at  once 
yoar  American  harvests,  and  the 
gold^  remittances  of  your  j^nblishcra 
in  England.  Bntthecrowningconsi- 
denttbn    is    this,  that    should    yon 


finding  themselves  as  little  taxed  for 
the  onginnl,  as  ever  they  were  for  the 
humbug,  rot«  you  a  pnblio  benefatitor, 
and  send  a  round-robin  to  Congress 
demandin;;  the  instantaneouB  enact- 
ment of  a  nnlvorsnl  copyright  law, 
if  not  the  grantof  a  gold  medal ""  ■""- 
beneficeut  Godfrey.  I  ancii  , 
howevw,  yonr  reply.    Tan  thoui 


reply. 

undertake    the   protection    of    your  copyrights  would  not  tempt  y 

darling  Maga,  an  arrangement  with  pnsa  more  than  three  months  i 

Mr  Blnckwood,  and  the  publication  year  away  from  your  Kentish 

cf  "  Napper  Tandy "  in  his  incom-  forts  and  rousinn !     Very  well— then 

parable  pages,    would  seal  the  fate  perish  dreams    of  lord -liente nan cy ; 

of  the  coQDlerfeit,  and  forviblv  recall  and  leani  the  inevitable  fat-e  of  yotir 

to  the  mind  of  Reprint  &  Co,  the  neglected  liMraryolftpring.  Tli 


«igh  of  Othello  over  his  lost  occnpa- 
tion.     Yon  stare — but  it  follows, ' 
demo  nstration — 


enter 


'  Nappcr  Tandy ' 


"  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Souihem  Dis- 
trict of  New  York."  The  nest 
number  of  BtntJueood  comes  out  with 
yonr  flrvt  chspter,  which  Reprint 
tin^ardedly  produces  in  bis^  titnih. 
Don't  yon  see,  my  dear  fitliew,  that 
if  yon  ever  hooked  a  gudgeon,  you 
have  as  certainty  caught  the  re-pub- 


day  that  import  and  rrolita  advertise 
their  London  copies  of  "Napper 
Tandy,"  at  five  dollars  a  volume,  any 
number  of  shirtless  little  vngnbonda 
wilt  bo  crying  it  in  a  pamphlet  editioD 
the     from  Aslot  Honse  t«  Wall  Street,  and 


through  all  the  (borough fares,  for  a 
currency  shilling.  I  wish  you  might 
sen  your  own  degradation,  ae  I  shnll 
be  furciid  to  behold  that  of  my  friend. 
Think  of  an  illnstmted  edition  cominf 
out,  under  the  nu^piies  of  Nauper 
Tandy  U'Uermot,  &«q.,  in  wnioh 
that  namesake  of  yimr  hero  nnder- 


lishor?      Yon    sdze    ten    thonsuid  Inkm  to  give  yonr  biography,   and 

copies  In  his  warehoTise.  just  as  they  descrilws  you  as  the  occupant  of  t 

are  about  to  be  distributed  over  the  garret,  in  the  receipt  of  wagee  from 

land.     On  each  c/ipy.  he  must  pay,  government,  for  niannhctnring  falee 

n  addition  to  his  forfeiture,  one  dollar  representations  of  charneters  ineett- 

slieet ;  that  is  to  say,  ten  thousand  tnnMy  dear  to  potrints,  and  odlotis  to 


I       fltond  I 


dollars  for  your  first  ehapH 
which,  after  the  government  has  gone 
snacks,  one  thousand  gnineus  ore 
your  gunrsniee  fbr  the  tnicreat  which 
the  Itepnblic  takes  in  her  invited 
guests;  and  (to  the  dismay  of  piracy.) 

"Til.  [■«  alloirt  it,  ana  tli«  eonrl  iiwirft." 

Mr  Blackwood  will    doubtless  take 
care  that  your  work  shall  not  be  com- 

{ileted  too  fast;  and  as  long  ns  the 
nterroinaWe  "Napper  Tautly"  con- 
tinues, the-  press  of  tlie  fac-siroile  must 
ill.     Meanwhile,  you    com- 
Icgilimsle  reprint,  under  the 


tyrants  only  !  Think  of  that  new 
actually  taking  out  a  cepyright 
his  edition  of  yonr  own  book,  i 


bates  AS  your  detust^le  trade  ;  and  H. 
enjoying  for  no  viTy  "  limited  tiinn,*'! 
the  eunrmous  proAlsorthe  "slaiidafCl 
American  edition"    of  your  ('" 
work,  i'ennt  t  me  to  add.  significa 

"  Tb*  bult,  4f,T  Godfrey,  ii  But  In  tl 
BntiDjountir,  if  you  vcpiikted!" 
However,   if  you  spiionsly  nsk  1 
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whether  there  is  no  chance  of  an  alte- 
ration in  the  laws,  even  should  yon 
persist  in  refusing  the  invitation  to 
America,  I  will  candidlj  answer,  that 
the  progress  of  civilisation  is  probably 
independent  even  of  you,  and  may 
very  likely  win  the  honours  which 
would  be  yours,  had  you  the  boldness 
which  fortune  delights  to  favour.  If 
you  think  roe  too  sanguine,  yon  can 
possibly  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr 
Dickens,  and  qualify  my  representa- 
tions by  the  discouraging  views  he 
will  give  you.  They  say  here,  that 
he  came  out  to  America  on  purpose 
to  dun  brother  Jonathan,  and  it  is 
still  spoken  of  with  surprise,  that 
though  shrewdly  invited  to  dinner,  he 
was  not  deterred  from  presenting  his 
bill  at  the  table.  The  slight  misun- 
derstanding to  which  such  a  manoeuvre 
very  naturally  gave  rise,  may  have 
seemed  to  justify  his  doubts,  as  they 
did  to  check  the  good  intentions  of 
his  entertainers,  with  regard  to  the 
speedy  adjustment  of  grievances  ;  yet 
1  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing 
that  popular  sentiment  in  this  country' 
is  just  now  setting  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  community  of  copyright  between 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

As  a  mei'C  question  of  ethics,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  while  doctors 
disagree,  the  popular  conscience 
should  be  much  disturbed  by  the  fla- 
grancy  of  the  present  laws ;  yet  it  is 
only  justice  to  the  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing which  characterises  wha't  may 
fairly  be  called  society  in  America,  to 
say  that  it  is  correct,  if  not  even  gene- 
rous. The  leading  periodicals,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
opinions  of  educated  men  in  general, 
have  always  been  true  to  principle  in 
the  discussion  of  this  matter.  The 
New  York  Revieir^  which,  during  a 
brief  but  honourable  career  was  re- 
garded as  speaking  the  high-toned 
sentiments  of  American  churchmen, 
contained  an  elaborate  article,  as  early 
as  in  18o9,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Congress,  with  reference  to  the  famous 
**  British  Authors'  petition,"  was  se- 
verely rebuked,  and  criticised  as  scau- 
daloivly  nnprincij)led  and  disgraceful. 
About  the  same  time,  under  cover  of 


its  provindal  blue  and  jBlkyir,  the 
North  Amencan^  or,  asWEr  Cooper 
calls  it,  the  East  Amenam  came  out 
in  defence  of  justice  as  towerin^^  to 
even  Maga  herself.  The  "fiitish 
Authors*  i)Ctition^'  had  been  tooelj 
opposed  by  a  *^  Boston  bookaeUeis' 
memorial,"  which,  among  other  things 
addressed  to  the  lowest  passions  of 
the  mob,  argued  against  a  oc^yyrigfat 
law,  that  it  would  prevent  them  fi^m 
altering  and  interpolating  English 
books,  to  accommodate  republican 
tastes !  Hear  then  how  the  Boston 
reviewers — who  in  spite  of  that  snob- 
bish sectarian  air  of  perkiness  and 
pretension  which  is  nsnally  ascribed 
to  them,  can  now  and  then  do  things 
very  handsomely — ponnce  npon  thdr 
to^vnsmen's  morality.  "We  cannot 
help  expressing  our  surprise,"  say 
they,*  "that  the  strange  and  dis- 
honourable ground  assumed  in  that 
memorial,  has  not  been  more  pointedly 
reprobated.  We  can  only  acoonnt 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  docomeot 
at  all,  by  a  body  of  respectable  men, 
on  the  supposition  that  its  piratical 
doctrine,  respecting  literary  property, 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  convention ; 
.  .  .  for  in  our  view,  the  doctrine 
to  which  those  respectable  gentlemen 
seemed  to  give  their  public  support, 
was  one  to  be  mentioned,  not  in  the 
company  of  honest  men,  but  only  in 
the  society  of  footpads^  houstbrecikerM^ 
cmd pickpockets,^^  In  an  earlier  num- 
ber of  Uic  same  workf — ^which  was 
lashed  by  the  New  York  Review  for 
its  astounding  ignorance  of  the  most 
celebrated  letters  of  Junius,  and  for 
quoting  a  judicial  opinion  of  Lord 
Kaimes's  as  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords — the  reviewer,  whose  blunder- 
ing intrepidity  is  only  saved  from  the 
ridiculous  by  the  honesty  of  his  at- 
tempt, comes  down  on  a  nobler  quarry, 
and  thwacks  the  memory  of  ]»rd 
C'amden  as  if  he  had  been  another 
Thersites.  Sir  Joseph  Yates  gets  a 
sound  drubbing  from  the  same  sturdy 
avenger  of  literary  property,  for  his 
share  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Millar 
rersus  Taylor,  as  given  in  Burrow's 
Beports.t  I  have  been  pleased  too 
with  the  succinct  decision  of  a  writer§ 


•  N,  A,  RevUv,  vol.  Wi.  p.  227.        t  N  A,  jRerUvTy  vol.  xlviii.  p.  257. 

X  Vol.  iT.  2354.  §  Lieber*s  Political  Ethics,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 


1  Copj/rlght. 
B  elaborate  nork  direction, 
on  poHUckl  eltiica,  in  wbich  he  Injv  i 
down  that  "  the  right  of  property  ii 
a  book  scGiM  to  bo  dourer  and  luori 
easily  to  be  deditced  from  iibaolutc 
principle  tlian  any  other."     Except 

amoDg  the  most  uUr        

theoriats,  I  have  moi 
American  aoncty,  but  n  most  hearty 
Bubsoription  to  ench  views  aa  these : 
but,  alas  I — said  one  in  convera&tion 
npon  tliis  eabject, — it  is  notliing  that 
we  think  ri^t,  nor  would  it  be  much 
to  bring  tho  people  to  agree  with  as, 
unices  somcthiDg  shall  force  it  upon 
our  deraagognes. 

I'nblic  <ipiiiion  is.  not  always 
sovereign  in  Ainerion,  its  the  remark 
of  my  friend  implies.  It  is  carious  to 
ace  how  often  a  written  constitution 
doprtvea  a  people  of  tlie  very  privi- 
loKos  it  waa  intended  to  perpetuate 
mid  secnro  i  xai\  faoir  the  practical 
working  of  the  American  constitution 
is  frequently  the  ver;  Torerse  of  its 
design.      By  tlie  constitutional  pro- 


prombe^H^^ 


Things  . 
when  the  Oregon  dispute  became  the  ' 
occasion  of  an  unnatural  animosity 
against  Great  Britain,  and  erei7 
measure  which  she  was  supposed  ta  \ 
approve.  In  the  hnrly-hurly  atttisAm 
ud  radical  of  and  dust  that  was  blown  up  und^ 
ith  nothing  in  that  passing  cloud.  It  is  not  to  '  -  , 
wondered  that  Dickens  and  copyrigM  * 
were  as  completely  forgotten  as  orilio- 
graphy,  etymolog]'',  syntax  and  pro- 
sody, and  whatever  else  goes  to  tho 
art  of  using  language  correctly.  A 
stri])  of  land  that  would  not  purchase 
thu  copyright  of  an  atnianac,  became 
the  subject  of  the  fiercest  con- 
gressiooal  interest ;  iiud  tho  rights  of 
Butbon,  and  with  ihum  the  noblest 
relations  of  the  republic  to  the  other 
estates  of  the  world,  for  the  time 
were  wholly  lost  sight  of.  "Copy- 
right" then  passed  into  a  watehwonl 
with  some  of  those  underllugs  of  lite- 
rature, who  thought  to  ride  iuUi 
favour  na  Oobdcn  has  been  carried 
into  fortuuo,  by  taking  the   tide  at 


visions,  it  would  seem  apparent,  for  its  ebb  and  ("  like  little  wanton  boys 

instance,  that  the  president  of  this  that  swim  on  bluddeiV)  invoking  the 

eonfoderacy    must    always     bo     the  flood,  as  if  their  yelping  and  outcries 

choice  of  a  majority  of  the  natiun's  would  bring  the  turn  any  sooner,    A 

wisNt  men,  themselves  tbo  free  choice  copyright  club  whs  got  np,  it  is  said 

of  the  majority  of  the  people.     Yet  by  a  mere  clique  in  this  city,  to  which, 

here  I  have  lived  under  three  auccea-  Irani  the  more  justice  of  its  proposed 

uvo   presidents,    General    Harrison,  ends,  hirge  numbers  of  reepectabto 

Air  Tylei',  and  Mr  Polk,  not  one  of  men,  Ihruugliout  the  country,  gave  in 

thom  succeeding  by  the  fru  thoke  of  thrar  nominal  adhesion.      1  am  not 

any  one,  and  Mr  Tyler  against  the  aware  that  it  has  aeeomplished  any 

suffrages  of  all.    The  undeliled  patri-  other  nistdt  tlian  to  favour  suuie  am- 

otisot  which  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  bitious  young  geotleuieii  in  scqairing 

constitution,  docs  not  exist;  party,  the  antugraphs  of  umiuciit  parsons 

whidi  it  seeuiB  hardly  to  anticipate,  abroad,  with  whom  they  opened  an 

carries  every  thing;  and  parlies  are  olEcioua  oon-espoudence  j  for  it  has 

ruled  by  cabala.    Thus  Ilio  greatest  been  very  generally  voted  a  humbug, 

RHtiounI  measures,  instead  of  origina-  and  has  served  to  disgosC  muiy  with 

ting  with    the    people,     niid  taking  the  very  sound  of  "copyright,"  whioli 

shajwi  in  tho  hands  of  their  serraiits,  has  thus  been  degrailcd  into  harmony 

are  begotten  iu  closets  and  conclaves,  with  the  scream  of  "  Hvpeal"  and 

dictated  to  time-servcre  and  ailvcn-  "Free  Trade."     For    awhile,    none 

turers,  and  forced  on  the  people,  they  joined  the  vucifemtion,  aceorditig  to 

cannot  tell  how — but  in  the  nnmc  of  my  infonnant,    but    pera^is  whose 

democracy  and  freedntu.    Yet,  after  stake  in  literary  property  was  about 

all,  public  opiuion  ie  important,  be-  as  deep  as  the  grievancos  of  oihcrslT  ' 


n  demsgognea  are 
dined  to  do  rifrbl,  it  U  fatal  to  their 
ncttou  if  pnblic  opinion  be  wrong. 
For  this  reason.  It  mny  bo  well  for 
you  to  understand  how  far  pnblic 
opinion  has  adv.inced  with  regard  to 
r  question.  Its  progress  has  been 
iw,  Lui  1  believe  ulwiijs  in  the  liylit 


England  under    ihc  inciime-tas,  A 
the  impost  on  wheel -CBrriages,  h 
powder,  and  coats-of-arms. 

FraniHtemporar}' stagnation,  I 
ever,  tlie  qoesiion  has  u^aiu  revive^ 
and 'during  tlic  lost  six  months  It  Ir" 
been  debated  iji  the  daily  nenspape 
with  very  encouraging  token 
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improvement  in  the  moral  sensibility 
of  jonmalists.  Even  the  tone  of  those 
who  oppose  the  progress  of  principle, 
has  become  so  much  modified,  that 
they  rather  excuse  than  defend  the 
existing  laws,  representing  them  as 
practically  less  grievous  than  is  ima- 
gined. A  journal  which  has  signalised 
Kself  by  its  resolute  an ti -copyright 
spirit,  endeavours  to  support  this  repre- 
sentation, by  asserting  that  about  as 
much  is  now  paid  to  British  authors, 
for  their  proof-sheets,  as  would  ordi- 
narily be  paid  for  their  copyrights  I 
It     is    asserted    in     this     gazette, 
that  Bulwer  receives  regularly  from 
one  hundred-and-  fiffy  to  two  hundred 
guineas  for  a  copy  of  every  novel, 
which  he  sends  out  in  advance  of  its 
publication  in  Tendon.     For  similar 
proof-copies  of  their  works,  James  is 
said  to  command  very  nearly  as  much ; 
and  such  writers  as  l)r  Dick,  of  Scot- 
land, from  fifty  to  a  hundred  guineas. 
What  of  it  1  It  is  plain  that  if  a  single 
edition  of  such  books  be  worth  these 
prices,  the  copyright  must  be  consider- 
ably more  valuable;   and  one  would 
think  it  apparent,  that  such  occasional 
premiums  have  no  more  to  do  with 
justice,   than  a  levy  of  black  mail, 
paid  by  its  victim,  because  he  would 
fare  no  worse.     Tlie  New  York  Ex- 
press exposes  the  sophistry  of  its  con- 
temporary, by  simply  asking  what  is 
paid  to    authors  of  less  reputation, 
who    may     possess     even    superior 
merit ;   and    The  Literary   World — a 
periodical   of    The   Spectator    class, 
— though  it  growls  a  little  at  Punch, 
and  now  and  then  takes  too  much 
in    dudgeon     the     provocations    of 
Maga,  by  no  means  allows  its  moral 
optics  to  be  put  out,  by  the  pepper 
occasionally  thrown     into    them    by 
foreign  jesters  and  critics.     Perhaps 
it  should  be  added,  as  somewhat  sig- 
nificant, that  Mr  Bryant,  the  poet,  a 
prominent    democrat  and    editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  exer- 
ted himself  in  behalf  of  another  memo- 
rial to  Congress  for  justice  to  authors ; 
which  is  the  more  ob8ei*vable,  beciiuse 
.Mr  Legget,  his  late    coadjutor    and 
intimate    friend,     was  perhaps    the 
most  radical  writer  on  tlie  other  side 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  regarded  the  maintenance  of  his 


extraordinary  opinions  as 
tial  to  genuine  democnoj.  it 
seems  evident  tonie  that  no  one's  po- 
litical creed  will  be  able  to  ezdndo 
much  longer  a  principle,  which,  tf  not 
instinctively  discerned  to  be  sound  by 
every  man's  conscience,  commends  it* 
self  so  much  the  more  forcibly  to  him 
who  subjects  it  to  a  rigid  and  thoron^ 
examination. 

So  much  for  those  great  sumnfte* 
turers   and    exponents    of    popnlsr 
opinion,  the  periodical  and  daily  press. 
The  influence  of  ^^  the  trade*'  is  nest 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  report  as  favourably  of  it. 
Although  the  *^  Boston  memoriiil"  was- 
the  doing  of  a  convention  of  booksel* 
lers,  who  faithfully  represented,   at 
that  time,  the  sentiments  of  their  bre- 
thren of  the  craft,  it  is  now  very  e^i* 
dent  that  they  are  generally  ashamed 
of  It,  and  that  another  such  conven- 
tion would  be  very  likely  to  terminate 
in  precisely  the  opposite  result.    The 
North  American  Review*  some  time 
since  announced  the  conversion  of  no- 
less  important  a  personage  than  the 
chairman    of  the    committee  which 
emitted    the    remarkable    memorial 
itself;  and  the  gentleman  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  improved 
condition  of  his  moral  health.    Per* 
haps  you  saw  in  The  Timt$ — ^I  think 
it  was  in  May  last — the  letter  of  an 
eminent  American  publisher,  who  not 
only  resented  the  impeachment  of  hl» 
professional  species,  as  *^the  Fagins  oT 
literature,"  but  adroitly  retorted  the 
compliment   upon  divers  respectable 
houses  in  London.    You  most  have 
noticed  his  declaration,  that  the  com- 
mercial house  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber has  imiformly  exerted  its   iO'* 
fluence  on  the  side  of  right.     With 
some  qualification,  I  am  happy  to  saj 
that  I  believe  the  worthy  bibliopole 
claims  no  more  than  his  aoe.    Theo- 
retically, his  house  has  encouraged  the 
copyright  movement;  but  I  hope  I 
am  mistaken  in  fearing  that  it  haa 
not  always  exhibited  a  practical  con- 
sistency.    The  *'  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy^'  of  Mr  Martin  Farqnhar  Tupper 
was  lately  published  in  Philadelphia^ 
with  an  announcement,  by  the  author 
himself,  that  his  publisher  had  pur- 
chased the  privilege  of  its  manufac* 
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■dH  sittc ;  and  tbis 
■ccomptmied  b^  an  appeal 
"  'ilo  bookKUere  to  ngard  ihe 
in  the  Rb«ciice  of  Iv^hI 
The  book  hu  hu)  re- 
tDsrkable  socceM,  and  moru  than  one 
pnbUBtier,  who  wonld  be  called  rc- 
apectable,  hna  Rhownhimsetl'  too  i*cak 
toresisleven  the  poor  temptation  todts- 
regard  this  reasonable  claini.  1  am 
Bony  to  add,  tbat  an  adrertuing  sheet 
fa  now  Ifing  on  my  table  which  de- 
8erib«a  the  "Proverbial  PhlloBoiihy" 
ofTupper  BspsrtofMessta  Wilejand 
Pnluam'a  librarj'  of  choice  reading. 
Perhaps  tbia  intemedne  ^mcy  among 
bonkselloTB  themselves  has  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  conviclioDa  of  the 
craft,  that  tba  protection  of  anthors 
wonld  bo  their  own  bost  defence  and 
security. 

It  needs  now  some  reeolnte  friend 
in  Congress,  and  the  copyright 
measure  would  not  long  fail  oi'  suc- 
ocM.  Unhappily,  ibegenclemaa  wlio 
Me:ned  best  fitted  for  this  piitpoiie, 
and  whose  fbrraor  exertions  deserve 
honoumblo  mention,  Mr  Senator 
Preston,  of  Sonth  Candina,  bag  retired 
from  bis  pntilic  citmir,  nnder  the 
depressing  intlaenctr  of  diseaae;  and 
rnj  knowledge  of  ih«  public  men  of 
America  do«a  not  enable  me  to  men- 
tion any  one  who  will  immedlatety 
inpply  hia  place.  Few  men  at  letters 
sit  in  CoQgreM.  It  is  too  much  (he 
paradise  of  hack  politidana  and 
menials  of  party.  Great  qoMticnw  of 
right  have  little  interest  in  ttie  eyea 
of  snch  men.  Nothing  gaina  from 
them  a  niiiiiral  patronage,  tmleas  it 
be  ijapable  of  bcin^  mannfnctnred  into 
''politiual  ua.pltal."  It  is  aurprixtng 
that  the  American!  endtire  the  selflab- 
DCS4  with  which  their  tegistators  wilt 
devote  the  greater  part  of  a  sossl'm  of 
Congress  to  personal  intrigues  and 
private  interests,  while  great  nattonnl 
tneaanraa,  demanded  oflen  by  the 
whole  people,  are  trifled  with,  or  abso- 
lutely neglected.  The  great  nwtier  of 
"  cheat)  postage,"  for  example,  tlwugh 
stronglj'  nrged  by  the  mass  of  dti^ciis, 
wiibout  distioctloa  of  purtv,  con 
scarcely  gun  a  hearing ;  and  the  fate 
of  literary  property  mnst  bo  the  anmo, 
unlit  some  one  arises  to  emulate  the 
examples  of  Tiilfonrd  and  I.«rd  Malioit, 
"  ~  id  give  compietcness  to  their  achieve  ■ 
■" '  ,  hy  carrying  a  corresponding 


measure  throngh  the  Ami 
grees.  Till  then,  we  must  leave  them 
Id  their  refiponsibilitjeain  "emending 
tlio  area  of  frcodom,"  which  ai'e,  jnat 
now.  too  great  lo  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  aa  much  for  the 
area  uf  cnpyrifchl. 

Meiuitime,  t  may  wfely  say,  that 
public  aeutimeot  cannot  but  matnre 
into  an  eager  desire  uf  tlie  consumroa- 
tion :  not  becauae  of  its  juBiic«,  but 
txtcauw  of  its  policy.  I  shoidd  look 
for  a  triumph  of  pruiciple,  rather  ihaa 
of  interest,  were  1  not  pained  to  ob- 
serve how  seldom  political  leaders  in 
America  are  wont  to  address  the  eon- 
science,  and  rest  any  cause  upon  ab- 
stract right.  The  fathers  of  the 
mpnblic  knew  better  than  to  leave  the 
moral  powers  of  the  people  unexvar- 
cised :  but  their  snccessoi's  seem  to 
lack  anch  faculties  Ihemaelvee,  or  tO'g 
doubt  their  existence  in  tlie  [ 
The  copyright  measure,  however,  a 
be  safely  Ivft  U)  the  national  8< 
expediency.  America  Is  begiimti^4g>'' 
feel  the  value  of  literary  eminence,  mi 
must  be  pardoned,  on  this  a«cnant,  tor 
abanrdly  overrating  at  times  the  little 
that  she  already  possesses.  You  will 
be  surprised  w  see  in  how  raauy  way*  • 
her  literature  euflcrs  by  her  present 
Iaws,  aud  liow  sati'ly  avenging  jna- 
tico  may  tie  trusted  to  repair  i 
iqjuries.     Let  me  show  yon. 

T1ie  i<oUlioal  theorist  wouhl  i 
beforehand,  that  under  the  propo 
oopyriKht  law  the  people  would  1__ 
dcprivfMl  of  cheap  books :  and  this  I» 
one  of  the  [lopnlnr  delusions  thai  ox- 
perleuoe  must  disftel.  Tlin  present 
laws  do  indeed  make  Iwuks  vcry^ 
cheap,  if  eheupuesB  is  to  be  estimatal.  j 
only  by  tlie  cost  percopy,  and  if  U 

biliiy.  convenience,    durability,  i 

honesty  are  to  go  for  nothing :  and  l| 
tbv  pritt  wAieA  a-wkoknatinnpaj/tfi' 
tuch  banks  m  manj/  JMriout  I'lttta,  i 
also  to  bo  excluded  from  the  calcol 
tlon.     Tba  present  laws  ( 
Ibe  rtund  mauuractnre  uf  sucJi  IknU 
as  will  sell  rapidly.    Novel*  aud  11 
reading  of  all  kinds  are  iLus  u 
plicit,  to  the  exclusion  of  mure 
abki  l>ooks,  which  m'I]  ^lowl^  -,  »nd  W% 
consetinence,  hi<  ' '"' 
infuctcil  witli  til' 

of  mawkish   scl 

novels  must  I.M"' 
rale  ;  for  bviu^;  imi'i 


ee.  or  ff^m 

<«er,M^H 
sense  t^l^B 
iiminrt*-^" 


its  own 
>utd   M^l 
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will  bring  them  out  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  who  does  so  will  com- 
mand the  market.  Thus  book-makuig 
becomes  a  mean  and  debased  art; 
and  books  are  crowded  upon  the  pub- 
lic, at  prices  merely  nominal ;  having 
much  the  appearance,  and  sharing  the 
fate,  of  newspapers,  which  perish  in 
the  using.  At  the  same  time,  these 
worthless  books  affect  the  prices  of 
all  books.  Valuable  works  required 
for  libraries  must  be  printed  with 
the  least  possible  investment  of 
capital,  or  not  printed  at  all.  If  any 
one  undertakes  such  publications,  he 
must  stint  the  editor,  shave  the  paper- 
maker,  grind  the  printer,  starve  the 
stitchers,  and  make  the  binder  slight 
his  work.  This  is  the  kind  of  "living" 
which  the  report  of  Congress  says  is 
furnished  to  thousands  of  persons  by 
the  republishing  of  English  works; 
and  such  it  must  be,  where  every  pub- 
lisher has  to  make  books  to  sdl. 
The  books  thus  published  are  dear 
at  any  price ;  and  the  best  works  do 
not  get  before  the  public  at  aU.  No 
choice  American  editions  can  be  found 
of  Burke,  of  Gibbon,  of  Hume,  or 
even  of  Robertson,  the  historian  of 
the  continent ;  but  if  one  imports  such 
an  edition,  he  finds  himself  taxed  at 
the  Custom-house  to  pay  for  the 
miserable  thing  he  refuses.  You  look 
in  vain  for  an  edition  of  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  and  if  you  import  that  of 
Bishop  Ileber,  you  pay  a  guinea  to 
the  Customs  to  sustain  the  privilege 
of  American  publishers  to  publish  it 
if  they  choose.  The  writings  of  Lord 
Clarendon  cannot  be  had  in  an  Ame- 
rican edition;  your  importation  is 
taxed,  because  at  some  future  day  it 
may  be  convenient  for  some  one  to 
^et  up  ihe  whole  in  one  volume.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  whole  works 
of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  and  many  others 
quite  as  essential  to  libraries  :  but  the 
case  is  still  more  provoking  with  the 
better  class  of  modem  works,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Alison's  "  History  of 
Europe."  Under  a  copyright  law, 
it  could  be  published  in  New 
York  from  the  English  plates,  and  sold 
almost  as  cheap  as  tlie  poor  affaur 
now  in  the  market,  which  cannot 
be  better,  because  it  would  be  imme- 
diately ruined  by  a  less  expensive 
rival  reprint.  Yet,  if  I  import  a  copy, 
to  save  my  eyesight,  1  must  pay  for 


refusing  this.  Thus  eyery  tune  aa 
American  buys  a  foreign  book — and 
such  books  arc  bought  by  thousands 
— he  is  paying  for  the  broad  privi- 
lege of  bookseUers  to  make  the  books 
tliey  import ;  a  privilege  which  they 
do  not  in  general  care  to  use,  except 
in  the  case  of  new  and  chiefly  ephe- 
meral works. 

Cheap  books  are  now  fornlshecL 
because  the  manufacturers  dread 
competition;  but  better  books,  for 
the  same  money,  will  be  readiljr 
supplied  when  the  publisher  has  the 
market  to  himself,  and  fears  no  com- 
petitor. You  remember  the  article 
on  Copyright,  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood  in  January  1842,  in  which 
it  is  noticed  that  Campbeirs  "  Plea- 
sures of  Hope"  sells  at  a  shilling; 
that  Moore,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  are  handsomely  published 
at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
volume;  and  that  such  a  work  m 
*'''  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,"  is  as  chei^ 
in  the  London  market  as  books  can 
be  made;  yet  all  these  pay  their 
authors,  and  are  published  in  cheap 
editions,  because  they  find  it  for  their 
interest.  Under  a  community  of 
copyright,  the  plates  of  these  very 
editions  would  be  sent  to  New  York, 
and  the  works  would  be  in  the  market 
at  a  slight  advance  upon  the  cost  of 
press-work  and  paper — the  latter  Item 
being  much  less  expensive  here  than 
in  England. 

But  the  nation  pays  for  its  cheap 
books  more  dearly  still,  when  you 
consider  the  effect  of  its  present 
system  upon  its  literary  men.  It 
forces  this  class  of  its  citiaena  to 
"make  brick  without  straw."  For 
the  reasons  I  have  shown,  the  books 
from  which  authors  collect  their  mate- 
rials are.  not  to  be  found  at  home, 
iind  can  only  be  imported  at  an 
aggravated  expense,  and  often  with 
great  delays  and  trouble.  Think  of 
my  waiting  ninety  days  in  New  York, 
to  procure  a  work  like  "  Lord  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Rebellion  P 
Now,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
many  an  American  author  has  given 
up  projected  works  of  great  imp<Mr- 
tance,  from  the  discouragement  of 
similar  delays;  whilst  proo&  are 
manifold,  that  the  chief  defects  of 
valuable  works  actually  produced  in 
America  may  be  traced  to  such  incon- 


Vie  patient  nutlior  often 
coiifesacs  as  mnch  in  bis  prufnei!,  villi- 
out  seeming  to  knnw  that  fab  country, 
in  atimnlating  the  almost  exclusive 
])uliticatioii  of  trash, and  taxing  him  to 
support  such  pnblicfition«,  is  tbefoster- 
inc  patron  to  which  he  owes  his  iliffl- 
Culties.  Thus  does  America  iiip  her 
yonng  genius  in  the  bud ;  and  when  it 
perchance  comes  to  flower  an  dfmit.  she 
IS  not  behind-hand  with  a  blight.  The 
unknown  production  of  the  Americoii 
author  is  broaght  Into  a  deprcaalng 
competition  with  wdrka  which  have 
been  tried  in  England,  and  fonnd 
certain  of  success  iu  America.  The 
popular  British  anthor,  whom  the 
public  have  long  demanded,  is  fur- 
uished  at  the  lowest  price — while  the 
yet  unheard-of  native  aapii-ant,  who 
can  only  hope  for  alimitcd  patronage, 
and  cannot  <Uspense  with  his  copy- 
right, must  of  conrue  be  paid  more. 
Whilst  all  the  poems  of  Mr  Tennyson, 
or  his  betters,  may  be  had  for  a  dollar, 
the  maiden  effort  of  an  American 
yontb  cannot  be  famished  for  mnch 
1p3S.  Of  conrse,  his  conntry  has 
crashed  her  child,  under  the  weight  of 
an  unnatural  disadvantage;  and  in 
[>ro|Hirtioa  as  he  is  worth  uiy  tiling, 
the  chances  are  legs  that  ho  will 
persevere  against  such  odds.  I  know 
of  a  rnan  of  atcrling  geniaa,  whoac 
early  writing  attracted  the  notice  of 
Maga,  who  has  long  since  ceased  to 
write  for  the  public,  in  consequence* 
oftlio  evils  I  now  depict.  His  country 
may  thank  herself  that  he  has  not 
taken  rank  with  the  first  English 
Authors  of  hia  class.  But  tho  same 
8y6t«m  which  thus  deprives  Ame- 
rican authors  of  nature  patronage, 
ilrstroys  thnr  chances  abroad.  Until 
their  own  country  relieves  them,  by 
putting  foreign  works  on  a  level  with 
theirs  as  to  chance  of  success,  Eng- 
land gives  tbem  no  copyright,  and 
they  caimot  gel  aid  from  lier  aa  bere- 
tiifore.  Cooper  and  Irviug  wore 
encouraged  by  England  under  a  ilif- 
fi'rent  state  of  things;  and  it  is  safe 
(0  say,  (hot  nndcr  present  drcum- 
stancus  thoni  will  !«  no  niitre  Irviaga 
aufl  Coopers.  1  am  surprised  that 
AtnericAu  scholajs  submit  with  such 
ei]tianimity  tu  grievances  under  which 
geuius  must  languish  and  emutation 

I  have  now  in  my  miud  the  cose  of 


'liom  I     m 

lo^^^l 

nd.^H 

icat^lVm 
butaUA    U 


a  man  of  teaming — whoiti 
rejoice  to  name — of  wliora  this  country 
mi^t  well  be  proud,  bnt  whom  she 
hardly  knows ;   a  man,  of  whom  I 
venture  to  say,  that  had  he  bocn  " 
oil  Englishman,  he  woitld  have 
qneuthed  his  country  anotlier  hn 
tu!  name.    He  would  have  doi 
much  to  ennoble  hia 
she  known  how  to  foster  inatf 
depressing  his  earij  enthusiasm. 
a.  mind  fitted  for  the  deepest  and 

accurate  research,  and  an  educt 

of  which  the  perfection  is  attributaUA 
to  his  natural  lovo  of  learning,  he 
undertook,  in  the  prime  of  liS,  to 
accomplish  a  certain  literary  work,  still 
a  desideratum.  With  nutinng  zeal  and 
diligence  utuler  many  discouragemuuts, 
bo  devoted  to  his  grand  design  the  b«st 
years  of  his  manhood.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  matciials— doubly  difficult  by 
reason  of  tlio  ei'ils  of  which  I  have 
spoken  —  he  spent  ranch  time,  and 
exhausted  hia  patrimony.  After 
gathering  a  noble  store,  and  traversing 
the  oceau  to  perfect  Ida  acqutremcnU 
in  foreign  libraries,  ho  at  length  com- 
pletod  his  task,  and  laid  belbie  com- 
petent judges  the  results.  These  wete 
pronounced  of  the  richest  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  eamcst  of  future  works 
in  the  same  department  of  letters, 
yet  more  honourable  to  their  author 
nod  more  important  to  learning.  Bat 
the  very  devotedness  with  which  my 
admirable  biend  has  pursued  his  ono 
great  object,  has  deprived  him  of  u 
popular  reputation.  Though  by  birth 
and  habits  of  life  s  gonth^man,  roSned 
by  intereourse  with  the  choice  sodety 
of  Europe,  and  furnished  with  the 
Imt  introdnctions,  bis  overtures  to 
publishers  hero  were  repulsed  with  > 
mdencss  of  negative,  which  would 
have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  a 
footman.  Who  cared  for  him,  with 
his  parcel  of  manuscript,  wheti  some 
European  work,  whii^  had  gone 
through  the  esperimeut  of  suceiose, 
could  be  produced  with  a  smallei'  ex- 
penditure, and  witbont  per  cen'  "'"" 
the  author  I  Can  it  be  wondi 
that  Harpy  &  Co.  rtfusud  to 
with  him,  when  a  new  treatise 
iuaido  of  the  moon,  (ov  which  |i 
in  genei-al  were  gaping,  and  for 
twenty  guineaa  had  actually  been, 
to  tlie  learned  Pr  ^inooka,  of  S 
Britain,  wag  actually  waiting  iis 
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for  imniediate  reproduction  ?  Would 
Snatchett  and  Brothers  cast  an  eye 
on  their  compatriot^s  scrawled  and 
blotted  quires,  when  they  had  ju8t  run 
the  pen-kuife  through  a  new  "  Dom- 
bey,"  for  which  fifty  compositors 
waited  stick-in-hand,  and  which 
the  million  expected  with  insatiable 
greediness?  The  excellent  person  to 
whom  I  refer  ran  the  gauntlet  of  such 
patrons  with  no  better  success  than 
my  questions  imply ;  and  if  the  digni- 
fied production  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred shall  ever  see  the  light,  I  am 
informed  that  it  will  first  issue  from 
the  English  press;  for  should  its 
author  publish  it  here,  at  his  own 
oxpense,  ho  will  be  forced  to  put  it  at 
a  price  which,  compared  with  the 
pirated  works  of  British  authors,  will 
appear  unreasonable,  and  kill  it  in  the 
birth.  No  American  is  patriot  enough 
to  buy  a  book,  simply  because  it  is 
yaluablc,  and  the  product  of  national 
genius :  and  Congress  takes  care 
that  if  any  be  found  to  do  so,  they 
shall  bo  roundly  taxed  for  their 
patriotism. 

I  have  given  this  instance  because 
it  has  come  under  my  immediate 
notice ;  but  you  will  not  doubt,  dciar 
Godfrey,  that  the  country  which,  even 
in  existing  circumstances,  has  bred 
such  writers,  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, as  Prescott,  and  Audubon, 
and  \\'Tieaton,  and  Kent,  and  Story, 
has  crushed  at  least  as  many  more 
by  the  pressure  of  her  copyright 
laws:  and,  if  so,  America  has  deprived 
herself  of  intellectual  sons,  whose  gifts, 
in  their  stimulated  exercise,  would 
have  made  her  rich,  as  well  as  illus- 
trious in  the  sure  sequel  of  their  fame. 
The  "  Calamities  of  Authors"  are  in- 
deed proverbial,  but  few  are  the  unna- 
tural mothers  who,  to  prevent  them, 
destroy  genius  in  the  embryo. 
Yet  there  is  an  ingenuity  of  mischief 
in  this  government,  from  which  every 
thing  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  letters, 
is  sure  to  sufter.  Even  the  poor 
permission  to  import  books  duty  free ^ 
which  has  heretofore  been  enjoyed  by 
the  few  public  libraries  that  are 
struggling  into  existence  from  privato 
liberality,  was,  by  the  tariff  of  1846, 
peremi>torily  withdrawn  ;  whether 
through  a  niggard  parsimony,  or  a 
besotted  inditference  to  learning,  more 
worthy  of  Caliph  Omar  than  of  an 


enlightened  state,  it  is  difflenlt  to 
conjecture. 

If  things  continue  as  they  aro,  one 
thing  is  certain — it  will  be  long  befmia 
America  will  have  a  literature.  Nor 
am  I  disposed  to  sneer,  when  I  think 
of  it,  at  the  alarm  of  the  New  York 
(xozette^  which  is  9Sni6.  lest  the  Tories 
of  Maga  should  gain  a  preponderatinff 
influence  in  the  mindls  of  ednealed 
American  youth.  Why  is  it  absnrd 
to  suppose  that,  if  given  np  to  sneh 

.  teachers,  the  next  generation  of  eda- 
cated  Americans  will  be  less  democra- 
tic? In  repubUcaa  countries,  the 
studiosi  novarum  rerum  are  always  the 
well-bred  and  the  travelled.  WealUi 
and  foreign  associations  mnst  prodooe, 
in  a  nation,  the  same  effects  that  for* 
tune  and  admission  to  society  create 
in  a  family.  A  love  of  simplicity  and 
of  home  give  place  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  fashion,  and  the  valne 
of  whatever  is  valued  by  the  worid  at 
large.  Give  us  a  king  that  we  wmy  be 
like  other  nations^  was  not  an  outcry 
peculiar  to  antiquity  and  to  the  Heb- 
rews. In  like  circumstances,  His  the 
language  of  man^s  heart.  It  is  aa 
appetite  to  which  all  nations  come  at 
last.  Cincinnatns  and  his  farmer^s 
frock  may  do  at  the  beginning;  bnt 
the  end  must  be  Cuesar  and  the  pnrple. 
Republics  breed  in  quick  snocea- 
sion  their  Catilines  and  their  Octa- 
vius.  They  run  to  seed  in  empire,  and 

^M  fructify  into  kingdoms — the  st^>le 
form  of  nations.  The  instinctive 
yearning  for  the  first  change  is  sure 
to  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  exhi- 
laration of  conquest  makes  evident  the 
importance  of  concentrated  strength, 
and  imperial  splendour.  If  so,  the 
hour  that  will  try  the  stability  of  this 
republic  cannot  be  distant.  Already 
I  have  heard  Americans  complaining 
of  the  thauklessness  of  bleeding  ior 
such  a  government  as  theirs;  and 
remarking,  that  under  an  empire,  the 
army  would  return  from  Mexico  with 
Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Boena 
Vista,  and  Generals  Lord  Viscount 
Vera- Cruz,  Lord  Worth  of  Monterey; 
Sir  John  Wool,  Bart,  and  Sir  Peter 
Twiggs,  Knight;  and  that  the  other 
officers  would  have  as  many  decora- 
tions on  their  breasts  as  feathers  in 
their  caps!  The  truth  is,  that  for 
lack  of  such  baubles,  they  will  all  take 
theur  turns  as  Presidents  of  the  United 
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States.  But  I  cannot  say  that  honest 
democrats  are  altogether  to  be  langbed 
at,  for  rightly  estimating  the  effects  of 
a  literature  exclasively  foreign,  and 
generally  adverse  to  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  a  people  whose  strength 
is  to  ^^  dwell  alone,  and  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  nations." 

If  you  are  meditating  an  article  for 
Maga  on  American  copyright,    yon 
may  employ  my  information  for  the 
purpose;  but  it  will  not  be  fair  to 
leave   out   of  view   the    most  effi- 
cient objections  which  are  urged  by 
anti-copyright     politicians,    two    of 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  mentioned. 
It  is  said  to  be  against  American  in- 
terests to  grant  copyright,  because  the 
American  value  of  British  copyrights 
will  far  exceed  the  British  valne  of 
American  copyrights.    Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  argument  is  worth 
nothing,  unless  it  be  followed  by  the 
conclusion  —  therefore  it  is  expedient 
to  steal.    Yet,  perhaps,  if  the  experi- 
ment were  tried,  the  assertion  would 
not  prove  to   be   true.     The  most 
valuable    American    copyrights    are 
those    of    childrerCs    sdioolbooks^    in 
which    extraordinary   ingenuity   has 
been  shown,  and  which  are  generally 
such    as,    with    small    emendations, 
would  become  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land.    But  however  it  may  be  at 
present  —  since  the  present  standard 
literature  of  England  can  never  be 
copyrighted,    who    can   donbt  that, 
with  a  more  liberal  system,  the  land 
of  Washington  Imng  would  breed 
such  popular  authors,  as  would  soon 
very  nearly  equalize  the  exchanges, 
while  America   would   still   be   im- 
mensely the  gainer  in  the  increase  of 
her  celebrated  men,  commanding  no 
longer  a  merely  provincial  reputation, 
but  taking  rank  in  the  broad  worid, 
and  ensuring  foreign  rewards,  with 
universal  renown.    At  all  events  — 
honesty  is  always   policy.       Bising 
to  the  great  standard  oi  right,  this 
country  would  soon  find  her  reward ; 
if  but  in  that  wealth  of  self-respect 
which  comes  only  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  and  which  no  country 
can  possess  that  is  not  nationally  great 
and  generous,    or    at    least   honest 
enough  to  pay  for  what  it  needs,  and 
a])propriates,  and  enjoys. 


The  only  remaining  objection  whicb 
need  be  mentioned  has   been   verj 
operative  with  the  vulgar,  for  whom 
alone  it  could  have  been  intended.   1% 
is  said  that  England,  however  neariy 
allied,  is  still  a  foreign  country ;  that 
her  ?niters  write  for  their  own  country- 
men ;  that,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, America  is  a  mere  accident ; 
and  that,    consequently,   right   has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.    It  is 
conceded  that  the  cotoity  of  nations 
may  furnish  grounds  for  a  &ur  con- 
sideration of  what  is  policy ;  but  it  is 
denied  that  moral  obligation  invests 
the  British  author  with  any  claim  to 
literary  property  in  America.    I  must 
let  you  know  how  handsomely  the 
answer  has  been  put  by  Americans 
themselves.     The  Boston  reviewers 
say,* — ^*  It  is  true  we  are  distinct 
nations — scarcely  more  so,  however, 
than  the  different  Italian  states.    We 
have,  like   them,   a   community   of 
language,  and  although  an  ocean  roils 
between   us,    the  improvements   in 
navigation  have  brought  us  nearer  to 
each  other,  for  all  practical  pnrposeSt 
than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
nations  of  Italy.     Yet  such  is  the 
indifference  of  our  government  to  tiie 
interests  of  a  national  literature,  that 
our  authors  are   still   open   to  the 
depredations  of  foreign  pirates ;  and 
what  is  not  less  disgraceful,  the  British. 
author,  from  whose  stores  of  wisdom 
and  wit  we  are  nourished,  is  turned 
over,  in  like  numner,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  gentlemen  of  trad^ 
for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  aiui 
with  perfect  indifierence  to  his  eqoif 
table  claims.''    The  New  York  Se^ 
virno*   stron^^y  reprobates  the  same 
outrages,  ^'  espedally  between  two 
nations  descended  ffom   a  common 
stCNok,  speaking  the  same  language^ 
whose  political  snd  civil  instituti(»s, 
though  differing  in  form,  areessentiall/ 
the  same  in  thdr  liberal  spirit  and  freo 
prhiGiples— between  two  nations  who 
are  one  psoplb.*'  This  is  a  sentiment 
whi<dieven  too,  my  dear  Tory,  will 
not  be  nnwilUng  to  reciprocate ;  and 
ru  tell  yon  when  I  felt  iu  truth  with 
peculiar  force.    I  was  walking  in  a 
qniet  part  <^  this  cil^  the  other  day, 
when  I  saw  at  a  nttie  distance  a 
mutilated  statue  of  marble,  represent- 
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ing  some  one  of  senatorial  dignity  in 
a  Roman  toga.  As  I  drew  near  I 
discovered  an  inscription  at  its  foot, 
which  informed  me  that  it  was  a 
grateful  tribute,  erected  by  the  people 
of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1775, 
to  AViLTJAM  Pitt.  During  the  revo- 
lution which  immediately  followed,  it 
had  been  lost,  and  was  only  dug  np 
this  year  from  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of 
an  obscure  part  of  this  great  metro- 
polis. It  comes  again  to  light,  to 
remind  America  that,  when  she  reckons 
np  the  earliest  champions  of  her 
rights,  she  must  never  forget  how 
much  she  owes  to  that  noble  British 
statesman.  Tt  thrilled  me  to  stand 
before  that  silent  witness  of  a  brother- 
hood which  revolutions  cannot  change. 
That  England  and  America  are  twain 
is  politically  for  the  benefit  of  each  ; 
that  they  are  one  flesh  is  the  unalter- 
able fact  which  perfects  the  prosperity 
of  both.  The  reality  of  their  union, 
which  that  marble  attests,  is  as  fixed 
as  the  immoveable  past ;  and  I  felt  it 
enough  that  each  people  can  boast, — 

'*  That  Chatham^s  language  is  their  mother 
tongue." 

How  good  it  is,  then,  to  strengthen 
the  bond  by  which  Almighty  God  has 
made  two  households  still  one  family, 
especially  when  so  many  ties  of  mutual 
interests,  commerce,  and  literature 
work  together  to  corroborate  the  ope- 
ration of  nature ! 

Speakingof  Chatham,  T  am  remind- 
ed of  America's  great  friend  in  the 
other  House,  and  wish  I  could  quote 
to  Congress  what  was  uttered  in  her 
behalf,  in  her  darkest  hour,  by  the 
noblc-hcarted  Burke.* — "  Every  hu- 
man benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter. 
"We  balance  inconveniences ;  we  give 
and  take  ;  we  remit  some  rights  that 
we  may  enjoy  others.  ...  As  we 
must  give  away  some  natural  liberty 
to  enjoy  civil  advantages,  so  we  must 
sacrifice  some  civil  liberties  for  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  com- 
munion  and  fdloicship  of  a  great 
empire.'*''  Tliis  is  what  the  orator 
called  so  beautifully  **  the  chords  of  a 
man ;"  and  when  America  has  well 
digested  a  principle  thus  laid  down  for 
her  sake  in  the  Parliament  of  England, 
she  will  ftH»l  that  her  political  right  to 


refuse  just  protection  to  the  British 
author  will  be  a  moral  right  only  when 
she  is  able  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
literary  communion  and  fellowship 
with  the  British  empire. 

Thus  matter  of  copyright  has  been 
so  naturally  debated  as  conceming^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone,  that  I 
too  have  written  as  if  the  same  prin- 
ciples (though  with  less  glaring  neces- 
sity) did  not  extend  to  all  nations  and 
languages  of  the  earth.  But  I,  foronef 
shall  not  be  content  with  less  than  their 
universal  application.  Happy,  indeed, 
will  be  the  day  when  a  British  author 
puts  pen  to  paper,  feeling  that  he 
addresses  himself  at  once  to — ^what  is 
almost  equivalent  to  posterity — ^twenty 
millions  of  men  in  another  hemispheret 
and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  mouths  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
among  whom  the  author's  is  a  sacred 
name,  and  when  the  aspiring  Ame- 
rican youth  can  thank  his  Govern- 
ment for  making  him  proprietor  of  his 
literary  creations  wherever  the  law  of 
England  prevails  upon  the  surface  of  the 
round  world.  But  there  are  interests  in 
which  all  men  are  brethren,  and  in  which 
their  brotherhood  should  be  mntnally 
and  heartily  conceded.  Next  to  our 
holy  religion  is  that  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
a  knowledge  of  each  other's  humani- 
ties. Best  of  all  will  be  the  time,  then, 
when  the  literature  of  all  Christian 
nations  acquires  an  essential  nnitjr^ 
not  by  spoliation  and  wrong,  but  by 
mutual  good  offices;  promoting  the 
fraternization  of  cotemporary  litera- 
tures, and  holding  together  that  pre- 
cious wealth  bequeathed  to  the  world 
by  the  bountiful  and  oflen  suffering 
genius  of  bygone  generations. 

Forgive  me,  dear  Godfrey,  that  my 
letter,  which  began  with  a  song, 
should  thus  conclude  with  a  sermon.  It 
is  a  very  long  letter,  and  I  wish  I  coold 
advise  you  to  defer  the  reading  of  it 
till  our  friend  the  Vicar  comes  again 
to  dine  at  the  Hall.  I  would  get  yon 
to  read  the  first  half  to  him,  and  ask 
him  to  declaim  the  remainder  to  yon  ; 
but  I  know  you  would  fall  into  yonr 
inveterate  failing  of  shutting  yonr 
eyes  to  meditate,  and  going  into  a 
sound  sleep  at  the  most  interesting 
point  of  the  discourse.    Yours,  &c. 

To  Goti/rey  Gwlfre^^  E^j.,  4'^.  ^c.  4^ 


*  Speech  on  Couciliation  with  America. 


OcK  ne:et  narrator  whs  a  retired 
olGcer  at  pbe  «nny,  who  had  liecomo 
»  settler  In  South  Americit,  after  manj- 
fenrs  nuproHtable  service  at  htuno 
and  abroaij.  lie  bad  rapidly  advanced 
in  worldly  wealth  in  the  countey  of 
his  adopdon,  bat  memoTy  seemed 
ever  to  do  him  a  kindness,  when  it 
bore  Itiro  back  to  the  days  when  he 
first  entered  on  life's  Journey;  lita 
sword,  and  a  hopeftil  heart,  liis  sole 


ir  (Uscourse  cbanccd  U 


of  these  recoUcctions.  ho  would  iisiiaQg 
hold  forth  with  such  an  energy 
prOGuiess,  that  we  wore  fain  to  Bunr 
vrith   us    good  a  grnre  as  possibUrn 
where  there  was  no  escape,  and  on-' 
dcavour    to    interest   ourfletves    in 
the  adventures  he  had  met  with,  and 
the  fates  and  fortunea  of  the  compan- 
ions of  his  yonth.    Tho  stoiy  I  givo,. 
here,  was  one  ho  told  ns  of  a  young! 
officer,  who  had  served  in  "' 
incut  with  bin). 


the  Oaieitf,  dated  "  War  OflEco, 
Jnne,  1628,"  ytas  contained  the 
following  announcement:—"  Heury 
Wardlaw  Moynell,  gentleman,  to  bo 
ensign"— the  regiment  does  not  i 
ter,  but  its  mess-room  was  bono 
by  tbe  presence  of  tlic  above-named 
military  aspirant  one  day,  abont  two 
months  after  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion. He  was  introduced  to  his  bro- 
ther officers,  examined  by  them  from 
licad  to  foot,  shown  into  abare  uncom- 
fortable garret — of  which  ho  was  in- 
stalled proprietor,  nlloitcda  tough  old 
grenadier  as  liia  valet -de-cb am bre, 
and  then  left  to  his  own  devices  till 
dinner- time. 

"While  the  iron -fingered  Totcran 
was  extracting  the  smart  new  nniform 
from  the  traveUio  gcbest,  an  d  arroii  ^ug 
it  on  the  oak  table,  nnder  the  direct- 
ing eye  of  his  master,  the  officers  in 
the  mess-room  were  forming  their 
opinions  of  the  appearance  of  the  new- 
comer, with  the  balmy  asslsttince,  in 
tills  nicntnl  effort,  of  strong  jnilitary 
cigars.  Ilis  age  was  nearlv  twenty- 
one  years,  and  he  lookea  perhaps 
older.  Uiafi(^rc  was  tall,  alight,  and 
gracei\i],  moro  formed  than  is  usual  in 
early  yonth,  and  bespeaking  strength 
and  activity.  His  face  was  almost 
beautiful  iti  feature  and  form  when 
silent,  but  aa  he  spoke,  a  certain  tliin- 
nesa  of  the  lips  betrayed  itself,  and 
Gomewliat  marred  its  singular  attrac- 
tiveness. Darkbrownljair,  high  clear 
forehead,  teeth  perfect  !n  regularity 
— '  whiteness,  oval  outline,  head  and 
ipely,  and  well  set  on— in  short 
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altogether  such  a  person  as  ono  rarelyJ 
sees,  either  in  a  regiment,  c 

As  the  "  who  Is  he?"  is  always  I 
most  important  poiut  of  English  intni' 
dnction,  and  I  wonid  fain  hojw  thl 
yon  may  take  some  interest  in  tbvfl 
person  as  we  proceed,  yon  should  w% 
told,  that  he  is  the  second  eon  of  t^ 
only  brother  of  a  bachelor  squire  a 
veiy  large  estate  in  Yorkshire  ;  hi 
father,  a  profligate  and  spendthril 
living  at  Boulogne,  while  ae  and  hEfc 
brother  are  adopted   by  tbo    nndr 
Ilis  poor  broken-hearted  mother  h' 
slept  sweetly  for  many  years  near  t 
Tillage  church  where  slie  was  wed. 

Eton  received  bira  when  very  youni 
he  there  lost  his  Yorkshire  niannen 
learnt  to  row  and  swim,  and  acqiuro 
a  certain  prccocioiia  Icnowledge  < 
the  world,  and  proficicnc?  in  tfing 
white  neckcloth.  Tbe  lahoars  of  tl 
clnsafcs  and  science  were  alike  d" 
tasteful  to  him  ;  study  of  any  kind  h 
abhorred  ;  yet  so  actiuiaitivc  waa  '^' 
intellect,  rnteutive  bis  memory,  ; 
poworfni  hie  ability,  that  wlien  lie  U 


lie  bad  had  one  or  two  narrow  e 
capes  fhim  csfiulsion  fur  offences,  1 
which  the  vices  of  maturer  years  w""" 
mixed  up  with  boyish  turbiucnce;  1 
a  certAin  element  of  depth  and  ci 
tioD,  even  in  these  outbreaks,  aai 
him  from  incurring  tlicir  nsual  penat^ 
ties.     He  was  admirable  in  all  actlv; 
exercises,  hud  a  magnificent vt 
singular  taate  and  talent  for  mnsic  ai 
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))ainting.  As  a  social  companion,  he 
was  brilliant  when  he  thought  lit  to 
exert  himself;  at  other  times  he  was 
silent  and  rather  thoughtful,  perhaps 
too  thoughtful  for  his  years.  Though 
he  always  lived  with  the  most  dis- 
sipated and  uproarious  set,  in  his 
vices  there  was  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment, less  of  the  brute,  more  of  the 
devil;  he  did  not  err  from  impulse, 
but  when  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, he  considered  whether  the 
pleasure  were  worth  the  sinning,  and 
if  he  thought  it  was,  he  sinned.  He 
was  more  admired  than  liked  among 
his  young  companions  ;  and  those  in 
authority  over  him  were  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  would  turn  out  a  hero 
or  a  villain. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford, 
there'  took  to  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance, neglected  all  rules  and  applica- 
tion, wore  out  the  patience  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  and,  after  about  a  yearns  trial, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  University 
to  save  him  from  retiring  by  compul- 
sion. He  was  then  sent  to  travel 
for  a  year  under  the  prudent  care  of 
his  elder  brother.  It  will  be  unne- 
cessary' to  track  them  through  their 
wanderings ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  did  what  young  gentlemen  tra- 
velling usually  do,  and  visited  the 
places  that  every  body  visits,  but  with 
this  dificreuce,  with  regard  to  Henry 
Meynell,  that  he  acquired  the  princi- 
pal European  languages  as  he  went 
along,  and  travelled  with  his  eyes 
open;  what  was  gained  with  great 
labour  bv  others  seemed  to  be  as  a 
gift  to  him.  He  had  also  begun  to 
consider  that  he  might  at  last  provoke 
his  uncle  too  much,  and  injure  his 
prospects  ;  so  that  he  conducted  him- 
self with  caution  and  tolerable  steadi- 
ness during  his  time  of  travel.  To 
finish  this  apparent  reformation,  a 
commL<^sion  was  obtained  for  him  in 
an  infantry  regiment  under  a  marti- 
net colonel,  and  a  moderate  allowance 
provided  for  his  support.  Having 
given  this  sketch  of  his  a])pearance, 
family,  character,  and  antecedents,  he 
is  now  fairly  entitled  to  take  his  seat 
at  the, mess-table. 

His  corps  was  what  the  young 
warriors  of  the  present  day,  call 
"  rather  slow  , "  it  had,  indeed,  been 
very  much  distinguished  in  the  Penin- 


sula,  but  since  then  a  severe  oonrse 
of  Jamaica  and  Demerara  bad  ex- 
cluded from  it  all  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic elements ;  and  the  tablets  it  left 
behind  in  the  West  Indies  were  only 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Smiths  and 
Joneses,  whose  respective  vacancies' 
bad  since  been  filled  up  with  Joneses 
and  Smiths.  In  those  days  the  rota- 
tion system  had  not  been  yet  adopted, 
and  the  3'oung  gentlemen  in  "  crack 
regiments,"  only  knew  of  yellow 
fevers  and  land-crabs,  through  reading^ 
of  them  in  books  ;  and  even  throogh 
that  channel,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
unsafe  to  assert  that  they  were  much 
informed  on  these  subjects,  or  indeed 
on  any  other.  , 

At  the  head  of  the  mess-table  sat  a 
gray-headed  captain,  who  had  been 
frost-bitten  in  Canada,  wounded  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  saved  by  an  iron  con- 
stitution from  the  regunental  doctor 
and  yellow  fever  on  Brimstone  HtU^ 
St  Kitts;  and,  despite  his  varied  adven- 
tures and  ailments,  had  contrived  to 
accumulate  an  immense  rotundity  in 
his  person,  and  quantity  and  vivid* 
ness  of  colour  in  his  countenance.  At 
the  foot,  was  a  tall  young  gentleman, 
with  high  cheekbones  and  a  CeltiG 
nose,  who  had  lately  joined  from  Tip* 
perary.  The  colonel  sat  in  the  centre 
of  one  side  of  the  table,  stiff  in  atti- 
tude, sententious  in  discourse,  invol- 
nerable  in  vanity;  a  fierce-looking* 
navy  captain,  and  the  meek  mayor  of 
the  town,  supported  him  to  the  right 
and  left.  A  few  diners  out,  fifttlMrB 
of  families,  and  men  who  played  a 
good  game  of  billiards,  and  prdTeiTed 
the  society  of  ensigns,  were  the  re- 
mainder of  the  guests ;  the  other  gen- 
tlemen in  red  were  variations  on  the 
fat  captain  and  the  Tipperary  lieute- 
nant. 

The  mess-room  was  long  and  nar- 
row, with  a  profusion  of  small  win- 
dows on  both  sides,  causing  the  light 
to  fall  on  every  one^s  face.  There 
were  two  doors  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  and  one  at  the  side,  which  last^ 
as  it  led  nowhere,  and  made  a  dranght 
like  a  blow-pipe,  had  been  lately 
stopped  up  with  a  different  coloured 
plaster  from  the  rest  of  the  walL  But 
indeed  there  was  such  a  cnrioii» 
variety  of  draughts,  that  one  wae 
scarcely  missed ;  every  door  and  win- 
dow in  the  room  sent  in  its  cnnentof 
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air,  to  search  under  the  table,  flare 
the  candles,  bear  in  in  triumph  the 
smell  of  burnt  fat  from  the  kitchen, 
and  poke  into  the  tender  places  of 
rheumatic  patients ;  while,  in  spite  of 
all  these,  the  room  was  so  close  and 
redolent  of  dinner,  that  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl  were  breathed  in  erery 
breath.  A  scant  and  well-worn  car- 
pet covered  the  space  on  which  the 
dinner-table  stood ;  and  portable  cur- 
tains of  insufficient  number  and  enor- 
mous size  ornamented  a  few  favoured 
windows,  waved  in  .  the  erratic 
draughts,  and  tripped  up  incautious 
attendants,  diffusing  all  the  while  the 
stale  odour  of  tobacco  smoke  through 
the  other  varied  smells.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  was  a  round  table  with  a 
faded  red  cloth,  strewn  with  newspa- 
pers, the  comers  of  which  had  gene- 
rally been  abstracted  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  cigars, — the  "  Army  List," 
the  king's  regulations,  and  the  Raema 
Calendar,  At  the  other  end,  a  lar^ 
screen,  battered  at  the  edges  from  fre- 
quent packings,  diverted  the  course  of 
the  kitchen  steam  which  entered  by 
the  door  next  it ;  this  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  covered  with  prints,  some 
caricatures  of  other  days,  some  sport- 
ing sketches — breaking  cover — the 
Derby — fast  coaches — the  ring,  &c — 
some  opera  beauties,  on  whom  spor- 
tive and  original  ensigns  had  depicted 
enormous  moustaches,  and  others  of 
rather  an  equivocal  description. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  covers  were 
removed,  and  some  dozen  of  iron- 
heeled  soldiers,  dressed  in  various 
liveries,  commenced  scattering  the 
soup  and  fish  about  with  the  same 
reckless  indifference  to  consequences 
with  which  they  would  have  stonned 
a  breach.  While  Meynell  was  gradu- 
ally coughing  himself  into  a  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  some  fiercely  pep- 
pered mnlligatawney,  he  was  asked. 
by  the  stiff  colonel  to  take  wine,  when 
the  fat  captain,  and  all  the  others  at 
brief  inter\'als  followed  the  example. 
Per  some  time,  there  wassteady atten- 
tion paid  to  eating  and  drinking,  and 
but  few  words  spoken,  beyond  "  mut- 
ton if  you  please — thank  you — ^rather 
under  done-— glass  of  sherry — with 
pleasure  —  your  health — ru  tronUe 
you  for  a  wing,  &c"  But  as  the  din* 
ner  progressed,  and  the  fiery  wine 
began  to  tcU,  horses  and  dogs,  wine 


and  women,  guilds  and  grierances, 
promotion  and  patronage,  began  to 
exert  thdr  influence  on  the  discourse, 
and  by  the  time  the  cloth  was  removed, 
every  one  seemed  to  talk  louder  than 
his  neigfabonr,  and  the  din  was  ahnost 
insupportable.  Then,  through  tiie 
roar  of  the  many  voices,  was  heard 
an  onunoosshnffling  behind  the  screen,  ■ 
now  extended  all  across  the  room; 
an  attuning  scream  of  the  darionet, 
moan  of  the  violin,  and  grunt  of  the 
bassoon,  faintly  fofetold  the  coming 
storm,  which  in  a  few  seconds  burst 
upon  the  ears  in  the  most  furious 
fDrm  of  the  ^^  overture  to  Zampa"  \ft 
the  regimental  band ;  this  continued, 
with  variations,  but  scarcely  a  lull, 
for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Meanwhile  the  bottles  pass  freely 
round,  and  the  roar  of  voices*  con- 
tinues loader  and  thicker  than  ever ; 
some  of  the  yoonser  officers,  mere 
boys,  have  yielded  to  their  potoil 
draughts,  and  sought  their  rooms: 
others,  maddened  with  the  wine  ana 
din,  shout  snatches  of  songs,  argue 
vociferously,  and  loudly  owe  absurd 
bets,  which  the  sporting  gentlemen, 
who  are  strong  in  billiards,  note  down 
in  little  pocket-books^.  The  iMmd 
retires,  whist  tables  are  laid,  brandy 
and  water  and  cigars  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  mess-room  is  soott 
in  a  cloud.  After  a  couple  of  rubbeors 
of  whist,  the  CQknid,  and  most  of  tiie 
older  officers  and  guests,  retire.  As 
the  door  closes  behind  thcnn,  a  flushed* 
youth  with  swimming  eyes  and  un- 
certain step,  rushes  to  tb»  table  wait 
shouts,  *'*'  Now  we'll  make  a  night  oT 
it, — the  bones !  the  bones  r*  Dice  ve 
soon  brought,  and  the  work  of  misdiief 
begms.  ^^  Don't  yon  play,  Meynell  T^ 
said  the  flushed  yonth.  ^Kot  to* 
light,  thank  yon,^  wis  tiie  answer. 
Not  to-night— Ibr  to-night  he  It 
cautkraslvfeelinghiswmy,— thesoenc^ 
new  to  mm, — he  does  not  yet  fini 
himself  at  home,  or  on  his  strong 
point.  He  sits  quietiv  down  on  the 
well-worn  sofiaan^  looks  on ;  his  head^ 
in  qiite  of  the  fiery  wine  and  distract- 
ing band,  is  quite  oool ;  he  has  watcl^ 
himself  and  dmnk  bat  sparingly,  and 
now  he  watches  others. 

The  players  an  seated  at  the  roond 
table,  with  eager  ilMes  and  strainfaig 
eyes  watching  the  chances  of  tiia 
gams.    Ono  of  die  goesli  is  among 
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them,  a  man  with  black  monstaches  and 
rather  foreign  appearance,  a  billiard- 
i-oom  acquaintance  of  the  flashed 
youth ;  a  capital  fellow,  they  said, 
up  to  every  thing,  and  very  amusing. 
It  was  unlucky,  however,  for  the  cause 
of  conviviality,  that  he  was  rather  in- 
disposed that  day,  and  could  take  very 
little  wine.  But  fortune  now  seemed 
to  make  amends  to  him  for  this  de- 
privation, for  he  won  at  almost  every 
throw.  The  flushed  youth  curses  his 
luck,  but  doubles  his  stakes  till  he  has 
lost  a  heavy  sum.  Meynell's  quick 
eye  observed  that  the  foreign-looking 
gentleman  lowered  his  band  under 
the  table  before  each  of  these  very 
successful  throws.  "  You  had  better 
change  the  game,'*  said  he  coolly  to 
the  loser,  *^  luck  is  against  you." 
The  youth  dashed  the  dice  on  the 
floor,  seized  the  cards,  and  challenged 
the  party  to  "vingt-et-un;"  as  he 
had  been  the  heaviest  loser,  the  others 
agreed,  and  the  cards  were  dealt 
rapidly  around. 

It  is  by  this  time  well  on  towards 
the  dawn,  the  gray  light  already 
shows  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
distant  lulls,  the  dewy  morning  air 
breathes  softly  in  through  the  open 
windows,  on  the  parched  lips  and 
fevered  brows  of  the  gamblers ;  but  it 
Is  an  unheeded  warning.  Stake  after 
stake  is  lost,  some  light,  others  heavy, 
all,  perhaps,  more  than  can  be  spared ; 
but  the  worst  loser  is  losing  still.  The 
loss  is  very  great,  ruinous  indeed  ;  the 
pale  man  with  the  black  moustaches 
has  the  same  strange  luck  as  ever ;  he 
says  he  quite  wonders  at  it  himself. 
He  is  dealer,  and  turns  up  a  "  vingt- 
et-un"  almost  every  time.  Now  the 
flushed  youth  flushes  deeper,  his  teeth 
are  set — his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table — 
an  enormous  sum  is  risked  upon  this 
chance,  he  has  drawn  winning  cards, 
but  the  dealer  may  have  a  "  vingt-et- 
un,"  and  beat  him  still.  The  foreigner's 
hand  is  pressed  on  the  table,  outspread 
close  to  his  cards.  All  this  time 
Meynell  had  keenly  watched  the  play ; 
he  had  risen  from  the  sofa  noiselessly, 
taken  a  large  carving-fork  from  the 
supper  table,  and,  imobsorved  by  any 
of  the  excited  players,  stood  behind 
the  dealer's  chair ;  his  thin  lips  finnly 
compressed,  and  the  fork  grasped  in 
his  light  hand,  he  leant  over  the 
tiiblc.    This  was  at  the  point  of  the 


game  when  the  decisive  card  was  to  be 
turned.  Quick  as  thought,  Meynell 
drives  down  the  heavy  fork  thtoiigh 
the  dealer's  hand,  nailing  it  to  the 
table — there  is  an  ace  underneath  it ; 
writhing  with  pain  and  shame,  the 
unmasked  cheat  is  hunted  from  the 
house. 

Meynell  at  once  l)ecame  the  leading 
man  of  the  regiment ;  petted  by  the 
colonel  on  account  of  his  aristocratic 
connexions,  admired  by  the  older 
officers  for  his  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
and  looked  up  to,  by  the  younger  as 
the  most  daring  in  adventure,  the 
most  reckless  in  dissipation  and  ex- 
pense. He  repaid  himself  for  the 
moderation  of  the  first  night  at  mess, 
when  he  was  feeling  his  ground,  by 
constant  self-indulgence  when  he 
knew  his  power, — ^while  the  inflnence 
of  his  popularity  and  oxtraordinsiy 
social  gifts,  drew  most  of  the  yonths, 
already,  perhaps,  too  much  disposed 
for  such  pleasures,  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  regiment  had  been  rather 
dissipated  before,  but  Meyneli's  pre- 
sence in  it  was  oil  to  the  flame;  drink- 
ing, waste,  and  gambling,  became 
genera],  mining  the  circumstances 
and  constitution  of  many,  and  in- 
juriously aflecting  the  morals  of  all. 
Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  after  this 
time,  when  several  mere  boys,  who 
had  entered  this  fatal  corps  with  fair 
prospects  and  uncormpted  minds,  were 
sent  back  to  their  unhappy  parents 
with  blasted  characters  and  broken  for- 
tunes. In  these  sad  catastrophes  Mey- 
nell found  a  secret  pleasure,  strange 
as  it  was  diabolical.  Though  he  used 
all  his  address  to  gain  followers  and 
companions  in  his  career,  there  was 
something  flattering  to  his  malignant 
pride  when  any  one  broke  down  In  the 
attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Some- 
times after  deep  play,  in  which  he  was 
rarely  a  loser,  he  would  confer  appa- 
rent kindnesses  on  the  sufferers,  forgive 
them  their  liabilities,  and  render  them 
pecuniaiy  assistance;  but  such  help 
only  postponed  for  a  season  the  ruin 
that  was  almost  sure  to  follow  his 
fatal  patronage,  while  his  seeming 
generosity  increased  his  influence,  and 
silenced  those  who  might  have  spoken 
against  him.  In  equipage,  appearance, 
and  manners,  he  was  the  ornament  of 
the  regiment,  and  considered  by  those 
authorities  who  did  not  inqoire  into 
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morals,  as  a  most  promising  young 
officer  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  any  de- 
tails of  the  next  five  years  of  his 
military  life,  of  his  peace  campaigns, 
and  marches  from  one  town  to  another. 
But  his  track  was  marked  with  mis- 
chief wherever  he  went.     He  had 
several  times,  from  his  expensive  mode 
of  living,  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  his 
uncle  for  assistance,  which  was  always 
rendered,  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
long  and  ineffectual  lectures  on  the 
necessity  of  reformation.    But  the  old 
man  was  flattered  at  his  nephew's 
popularity,  and  pleased  with  his  varied 
powers    and    accomplishments ;    by 
plausible  representations,  too,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  irregularities  which 
occasionally  reached  even  his  ears, 
were  but  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
and  the  effervescence  of  a  high  spirit. 
Latterly,  however,  when  the  applica- 
tions for  money  became  more  frequent, 
and  the  rumours  of  his  dissipated  lifb 
more  numerous  and  authentic,    the 
Squire,   after  having  discharged  all 
existing  debts,  communicated  his  de- 
termination to  limit  his  nephew  strictly 
within  the  allowance  for  the  future, 
and  to  refuse  to  meet  any  further 
liabilities. 

Cautious,  cool-headed,  and  able  as 
Meynell  was,  he  was  wanting  hi  that 
self-command  necessary  to  alter  his 
mode  of  life ;  his  expensive  habits  and 
vices  had,  through  long  indulgence, 
become  almost  necessaries  of  existence. 
With  his  eyes  fully  open  to  his  danger, 
he  still  kept  on  in  the  dark  path  that 
led  to  the  ruin  to  which  he  had  ruth- 
lessly consigned  many  an  other,  sup- 
ported the  while  by  a  vague  hope  that 
some  lucky  chance  would  turn  up  to 
caiTy  him  through  his  difficulties. 
Tradesmen  became  pressing  with  their 
accounts, — he  drew  bills  on  his  agent, 
renewed  these  when  they  became  due, 
and  drew  otiiers.  This  could  not  last 
long ;  the  value  of  his  commission  was 
soon  mortgaged  ;  he  borrowed  money 
of  advertising  bill-discounters  at 
enormous  interest,  and,  in  short,  by 
tlie  summer  of  1834,  Henry  Meyndl 
was  a  ruined  man. 

At  this  period  he  had  just  marched 
with  his  regiment  into  a  large  seaport 
town  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
they  were  to  be  quartered  for  some 


tune.    About  two  miles  inland  from 
this  town  there  is  a  small-  country 
place  of  singular  beauty.    The  house 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  green  hill,  the 
front  looking  over  a  magnificent  neigh- 
bouring pari[,  varied  with  grove,  and 
lake,  and  rivulet.    At  the  back  is  a 
trimly  kept  garden  of  tufts  of  flowers, 
like  enormous  bouquets  thrown  on  the 
green  velvet  sward,  with  here  and 
there  a  sombre  cypress  or  cedar  in 
pleasant  contrast.    A  succession  of 
small  terraces,  with  steep  grassy  stq)s, 
leads  down  to  a  rapid  brook  that  forma 
a  little  waterfall  below.   Half  an  arch 
of  a  bridge,  ruined,  no  one  knows  how, 
many  years  ago,  now  covered  with 
thick  clustering  ivy,  projects  over  the 
stream.    Beyond,  lie  rich  undulating 
pastoral  lands,  where  cattle  and  sheep 
are  grazing  peacefully ;  on  either  side 
of  the  garden  thick  woods  of  beech  and 
sycamore  reach  from,  the  brook  up  to 
the  house,  shutting  in  this  lonely  spot 
with  their  dark  green  wall.  The  dwell- 
ing was  originally  Elizabethan,  but 
hi^  been  so  often  added  to  or  dimi- 
nished, that  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
now  what   it  is ;  but  somehow  the 
confusion  of  gables  and  excrescences 
have  altogether  a  very  picturesque 
effect,  and  luxuriant  dematis  and  ivy 
conceal  the  architectural  irregnlaritieB, 
or  at  least  divert  the  eye  fiom  thehr 
observation.    At  the  entrance  to  the 
house  from  the  garden  there  is  a  porch,' 
up  a  short  flight  of  gray  stone  steps ; 
its  sides  are  of  trellui-work,  covdred 
with  flowering  creepers. 

One  sunny  afternoon  towards  the 
end  of  June,  in  the  year  mentioned 
above,  a  firesh  breeae  rustled  throogii 
the  leaves,  shook  the  rich  clusters  of 
fn^grant  roses  that  hung  about  the 
porch,  andfianned  thecheekof  ayomis 
giri  standing  on  the  steps,  who  lookea 
as  fahr  and  innocent  as  the  flowers 
themselyes.  She  was  her  mother's 
only  child,  and  had  seen  bot  eighteen 
years.  Her  father  had  been  a  gallant 
sailor,  knighted  for  his  conduct  hi  one 
action,  and  riain  in  the  next  Her 
mother.  Lady  Waring,  was  thus  left 
widowed  wldle  yet  young;  bat  her 
loved  husband^s  memory,  and  the  care 
of  her  little  daughter  Kate,  proved 
enongfar  of  earthly  interests  for  her, 
and  she  remained  single  ever  after- 
wards. Shr  William  Warhng  had 
poisessed  a  omsiderable  sharc,   as 
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Bleeping  partner,  in  an  old-established 
banking-house  that  bore  the  name  of 
his  family,  as  well  as  the  residence  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  so  that  his 
widow  and  child  were  left  in  very 
affluent  circumstances.  lie  was  afii-st 
cousin  of  old  Mr  Meynell,  the  York- 
shire squire. 

Lady  Waring  was  seated  on  a 
rustic  bench  in  the  garden  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  but  her  eye  fixed  with 
fond  admiration  on  her  daughter.  The 
fair  girl  stood  on  the  steps  in  the 
porch  as  on  a  pedestal  surrounded 
with  a  frame-work  of  flowers.  A  straw 
hat,  with  a  wide  leaf,  was  placed 
coquettishly  on  one  side  of  her  head, 
and  from  its  shade  an  abundance  of 
black  glossy  ringlets  fell  over  the  sun- 
shine of  her  face.  She  had  never 
known  a  moment's  sickness  or  sorrow  ; 
her  eye  had  never  met  a  frown ;  her 
ears  never  heard  a  chiding.  She 
seemed  almost  radiant  with  health  and 
happiness — her  joyous  smile  the  over- 
flow of  her  glad  heart. 

Lady  Waring  beckoned  her  over, 
and  as  she  moved  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons,   the    shadow  of  her  graceful 
sinuous  figure  scarcely  appeared  to 
touch  the  sward  more  lightly  than 
herself.    Kate  sat  down  beside   her 
mother,  put  an  arm  round  her,  and 
looked  up  joyfull}'  into  her  face.    It 
was  one  of  those  peculiar  English  days, 
when  the  sun  shines  with  a  fierce  heat, 
but  the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  cold, 
and  the  air  ungenial  where  the  rays  do 
not  reach.  At  the  moment  when  Kate 
joined  her  mother,  a  thick  cloud  passed 
above  their  heads,  throwing  a  heavy 
shade  over    them,    while    a   breeze 
sweeping  up  from  the  brook  cast  a 
sudden  chill.     With  an  involuntary 
shudder  they  pressed  for  a  moment 
closer  together.    At  the  same  time  a 
servant  ushered  a  tall,  strange  gentle- 
man into  the  garden,     *'  Mr  Henry 
Meynell,"  he    announced,  and   then 
withdrew. 

The  kinsman  received  a  cordial 
greeting,  and,  of  course,  an  invitation 
to  remain  that  day,  which  was 
accepted.  The  charm  of  his  nianner 
and  conversation  was  in-esistible  when 
he  strove  to  please :  he  strove  his 
utmost  that  night,  and  fully  succeeded 
— mother  and  daughter  were  alike 
won  by  him.  When  he  rode  away 
from  the  door  at  a  late  hour,  Lady 


Waring  was  eloquent  in  his  prate. 
Kate's  eloquence  was  silence,  bnt  it 
spake  quite  as  much,  and  that  night 
she  did  not  sleep  so  tranquilly  as  was 
her  wont. 

As  Henry  Meynell  galloped  home 
over  the  lonely  road,  the  bland  and 
winning  smile  which  had  played  oyer 
his   face  all  the  evening  contracted 
into  a  moody  and  sinister  expression. 
The  thin  U\ys  became  compressed,  and 
his  arched  brows  extended  into  a  hard 
dark  line  over  his  eyes.     He  was 
planning  evil,  and  had  no  witness;  at 
such  times  his  features  seemed  to  take 
this   peculiar   appearance    as    iheir 
natural   cast ;  yet    it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  one,  before  bo 
handsome^   could    suddenly    become 
repulsive  and  painful  to  behold.  His 
self-indulgent  and  dissipated  life  had 
already  marked  him  with  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  premature  decay.  Thoagh 
still  in  early  manhood,  a  slight  wrinkle 
or  two  was  perceptible ;  his  cheek  ms 
pale  when  not  flushed  with  excite- 
ment ;  and  his  eye,  betimes  glassy  and 
bloodshot,  would  betray  the  excesses 
of  the  previous  night.    But  still,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  judicious  toilet,  he 
could  make  his  appearance  present  a 
very  respectable  degree  of  youthful-* 
ness ;  and  this  had  been  an  oceaskm 
where  no  pains  were  spared  to  create 
a  favourable  impression.    He  had  an 
object  in  view.  In  the  desperate  state 
of  his  finances,  an  advantageoos  mar- 
riage suggested  itself  to  him  as  the 
easiest  and  readiest  mode  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  difficulties,  and 
continuing  his  career  of  self-indnl- 
gence.      His   regiment  having  been 
ordered  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
wealthy  cousin  appeared  an  oppor^ 
tunity  too  favourable  to  be  neglected, 
so  he  had  not  lost  a  day  in  making 
her  acquaintance.    He  hated  the  pro- 
spect of  marriage  as  an  inconvenience, 
but  mocked  at  the  idea  of  its  bdng  a 
restraint.  The  fair  girl  he  had  marked 
for  his  own  rather  pleased  him;  he 
liked  her  beauty,  and  was  amused  at 
her  trusting  innocence.    He  probably 
would  have  made  love  to  her  for  pas- 
time even  had  she  not  been  rich.    As 
it  was,  the  sacrifice  to  his  nccessltieB 
which  he  intended  to  make  was  some- 
what mitigated  in  its  severity.  ^  "  I 
must  have  her  money,  so  I  am  in  for 
the   stupid   folly   of   virtuons  love- 
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making  and  marriage,**  was  the  sun 
of  his  tlioaghts  as  he  dismoonted  at 
his  stable  door.  His  spaniel  had  beoi 
watching  for  his  return,  and  ran  out, 
barking  joyously,  and  leaping  upon 
him.  He  was  irritated  at  being  thus 
disturbed  in  his  calculating  reverie, 
and  struck  the  faithful  brute  with  his 
heavy  whip,  driving  it  yelping  away. 
^*  Go,  stupid  cur,  you  plague  me  with 
your  fondness,*'  cried  he,  as  he  struck  at 
the  dog  again.  Alas  for  the  fair  girl 
who  filled  this  bad  man*s  thoughts,  and 
who  thought  but  of  him  thiU  night  1 
down  in  his  cold  heart  she  may  not 
find  one  solitary  gem  of  tenderness  or 
love  to  light  her  with  its  ray  to  hope 
and  happiness. 

Henry  Meynell's  visits  to  the  War- 
ings  became  very  frequent,  and  at 
length  daily  occurrences.  These 
simple-minded  people,  who  had  lived 
so  long  secluded  from  the  world,  had 
little  opportunity  of  hearing  the  onfa* 
vourable  rumours  of  their  guest's 
character,  which  were  pretty  generally 
abroad ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  susni'* 
cion  was  suggested  to  the  elder  lady, 
the  tact  and  plausibility  with  which  it 
was  discovered  and  removed,  rather 
tended  to  strengthen  than  weaken  his 
position  in  her  esteem.  As  for  Kate, 
the  advice  and  cautions  of  meddling 
friends  of  course  only  fixed  her  more 
firmly  in  her  preference. 

About  six  weeks  thus  passed  away. 
He  had  played  his  game  coolly  and 
steadily ;  his  attentions  were  evident, 
but  they  were  yet  so  mixed  up  with 
respectful  regard  to  Lady  Waring  and 
apparent  interest  in  her  conveaMtiaa^ 
that  the  good  lady  had  been  more  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  him  as  the  kins- 
man and  friend  of  the  family  than  as 
the  suitor  of  her  child.  So  gradual  had 
been  his  advances,  that  one  day,  when 
she  found  her  daughter  depressed  and 
weeping,  and  at  length  guessed  that 
Meyneirs  temporary  absence  was  the 
cause,  the  state  of  affairs  fiashed  opon 
her  with  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise. 
When  enlightened,  she  wondered 
with  reason  at  her  dulness  in  not 
having  before  discovered  a  matter  of 
such  surpassing  interest.  "  Why 
should  I  have  any  secret  from  yon, 
mother?"  said  Kate ;  "  it  is  tmel  love 
him,  and  dearly,  and  I  am  sure  he 
loves  me  too,  though  he  has  never 
told  me  so.    I  wonder  why  he  has 


not  come  to-day ;  he  promised  to  briqy 
me  the  song  he  sang  to  ns  last  night 
on  the  broken  bridge.**  KeverthelesSt 
Meyneli  came  not  that  day;  and  ii 
was  getting  late  m  the  evening  when 
Kate*s  qoick  ear  reec^nised  thesoond 
of  his  horBe*s  feet  on  the  approach—* 
the  sweetest  music  she  conld  hear. 

She  was  alone  in  the  honse  whan 
he  entered,  her  mother  being  in  the 
garden  on  the  favomite  rustic  seat. 
After  the  nsoal  greetuigs,  and  soma 
hurried  apologies  for  his  late  arrival 
on  the  groniid  of  bustnese  or  dnty^ 
they  walked  out  together  to  wbm 
Lady  Waring  sat.  Her  mind  wae 
on  thffln  aa  they  drew  near ;  she  had 
tiionght  of  them  for  hoars  in  anxiou 
consultation  within  herself.  Sho 
reflected  on  the  lonely  condition  of  her 
child  in  case  of  her  death ;  the  appa* 
rent  attachment  of  tiie  young  peo^ 
to  each  other ;  tiie  amiable  manimi 
and  brilliant  accomplishments  of  hm 
kinsman;  and  her  own  afflaeBOS» 
which  would  enable  her  to  make  amendl 
for  the  wan^  of  fortane  on  his  part. 
When  she  locked  oa  the  manly  awl 
gracefiil  soldier  bending  to  her  dangli-* 
ter*sear,  and  saw  tiie  pale  cheek  of 
the  £air  girl  become  red,  and  the  fitter 
lately  sad  and  teaiftd,  now  beaming 
with  happiness  and  ooatent,  ehS 
flionght  she  had  found  a  fitting  pm^ 
tector  fyr  her  child,  and  that  to  kim 
it  should  be  given  to  love  her,  comfbrt 
her,  hononr  and  keep  her,  in  fwknrm 
andinhealth. 

The  mother  hdd  out  a  kind  to  eaoil 
as  they  joined  her,  and  weleoBMd 
Henry  Mqrnell  with  peculiar  kindnew 
of  manner;  then,  as  they  strolted 
down  the  terrace  to  the  bxook  sidi^ 
l(^wed  them  with  loving  eyes,  saf* 
linsed  a»d  dim  with  tears  ^  pkMHNBie^t 

i  would  £un  dwell  upon  ttis  hai^ 
meeting  and  toagUmit  to  ttMntmoeti 
Why  do  the  shadowa  &U  ao  qoidkfy  f 
Wky  does  daik  aluht  diase  awi^ 
this  gentle  twUi^^t,  and  the  mammr 
oi  the  farocdL  grow  load  and  hoaiae,  m$ 
all  other  s^mds  are  dnking  int^ 
silenoe?  The  winged  hoars  ha«a 
flown  rapidly  away ;  the  fair  ghi  atOl 
wanders  by  the  water's  edge,  or  leana 
over  the  parapet  of  the  broken  biidge. 
Hwoof^  the  stillness  of  the  evenuif 
afar  a  voioe  has  fidlen  aoftly  on  her 
ear  that  fllls  her  heart  with  happineaa. 
Joyl  j<^l  his  love  is  epokmii  hte 
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manly  troth  is  plighted.  And  she,  too, 
in  a  few  broken  words  of  maiden 
modesty  but  deep  aflfection,  has  pledged 
away  her  faith,  wealth,  youth,  and 
beauty.  Then  the  fond  mother  comes 
to  seek  her  child ;  she  needs  no  tongue 
to  tell  her  what  has  passed,  for  that 
fair  young  face  is  radiant  with  happi- 
ness, bright  and  pure  as  a  star  in 
heaven  ;  and  Henry  Meyneirs  glance 
Is  full  of  fond  and  silent  admiration. 
She  bestows  an  approving  blessing. 
But  while  the  group  stands,  as  it  would 
seem,  lost  to  all  consciousness  of  the 
-world  beyond,  the  night  has  fallen 
dark  and  sombre,  and  louder  and 
hoarser  than  before  is  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brook  in  the  silence  of  all 
other  sounds. 

Meyncll  had  been  detained  in  the 
morning  by  a  most  disagreeable  visit 
irom  one  of  his  discounting  acquain- 
tances. A  lai*ge  bill  had  become  due 
that  day,  and  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  owed  insisted  on  immediate 
settlement,  under  the  threat  of  an 
arrest  for  the  amount.  Of  course 
there  were  no  funds  forthcoming,  and 
credit  was  quite  exhausted.  Some- 
thing was  necessary  to  be  done  ;  the 
scandal  of  being  seized  would  probably 
damage  his  hopes  of  success  with  Kate 
Waring ;  and  he  felt  that  if  he  could 
only  stave  oflf  this  difficulty  for  a  week 
or  a  little  more  till  the  aflair  was  con- 
cluded and  her  property  in  his  power, 
that  all  might  yet  be  well.  When 
other  persuasions,  entreaties,  and 
promises  had  failed  to  move  his  obdu- 
rate creditor,  he  at  length  confided 
the  hopes  which  he  entertained  of 
being  very  soon  able,  by  a  judicious 
marriage,  to  meet  his  engagements ; 
and  gave  a  full  account  of  the  progress 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  he  had  made 
in  the  lady's  good  graces.  The  only 
terms,  however,  that  he  could  obtain 
were,  that  he  should  have  two  hours 
more  allowed  him  to  be  introduced  to  a 
Jovish  gentleman,  who  might  perhaps 
advance  him  the  money  required  at  a 
remunerative  rate  of  interest.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  but  to  accept  this 
offer,  and  the  Jewish  gentleman  was 
shown  into  his  room. 

The  money-lender  was  a  slight, 
sallow  man,  with  black  hair,  cut  very 
short,  and  face  close  shaven.  As 
Meynell  was  introduced,  he  thought 
he  had  a   confused   recollection    of 
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having  met  the  man  before,  bnt  a 
second  glance  persuaded  him  that  the 
face  was  strange.  Exorbitant  terms 
were  required  and  acceded  to  for  the 
loan  of  the  required  sum  for  a  fort- 
night, bnt  that  signified  little ;  he  had 
no  doubt  of  success,  and  then  a  few 
hundreds  more  or  less  would  be  of 
little  consequence.  He  was,  to  say 
truth,  agreeably  surprised  at  the  loan 
being  given  at  any  price  under  hia 
apparently  desperate  circumstances, 
when  the  only  security  was  the  chance 
of  a  mercenary  marriage.  The  nsnrer 
seemed,  indeed,  quite  in  a  hurry  ta 
write  the  check  and  receive  the  bond 
for  the  debt.  As  he  wrote,  Meynell 
leant  over  him  and  observed  that  he 
moved  his  pen  with  some  difBctdty 
and  stifihess ;  on  the  back  of  his  right 
hand  were  two  small,  but  deep  scan 
dose  together. 

Never  was  bridegroom  more  eager 
to  hasten  the  hour  of  his  happiness. 
The  tedious  aiTangement  of  the  neces- 
sary legal  affairs  yras  hnrried  on  by 
every  means  in  his  power ;  a  fortnight 
was  but  little  law,  and  he  now  knew 
well  that  he  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  that  would  not  spare  him ;  for 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  detected  and  punished 
cheat  of  his  first  night's  mess  party 
in  the  money-lender,  nor  did  the  other 
show  any  knowledge  of  him,  he  could 
not  but  suspect  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  accident  in  his 
being  thus  put  into  the  power  of  a  man 
he  had  so  dangerously  provoked.  Lady 
Waring  and  Kate  only  attributed  ms 
pressing  haste  to  the  ardour  of  aflfec- 
tion, and  with  undoubted  confidence 
received  his  plausible  explanations. 
The  tenth  day  after  that  eventfti) 
evening  was  fixed  for  the  marriage-^ 
but  the  hour  of  wo  was  nearer  still ; 
the  storm  was  about  to  burst  orer 
the  widow  and  her  child. 

One  morning,  as  Meynell  was  pre- 
paring to  ride  out  to  his  daily  visit,  a 
brother  officer  entered  the  room  iiiith 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  the  eager 
air  of  a  man  who  has  news  of  interest 
to  communicate.  ^^  These  bankers, 
from  the  name,  are  probably  some 
relations  of  your  friends,"  said  he  ; 
"  it  seems  a  tremendous  smash ;  a 
shilling  in  the  pound,  or  something  c^ 
that  sort,  is  talked  of.^ 

Meynell's  thin  lips  closed  like  a 


-."t.  liiijUKilil,  but  Llio  lioxt  ho 

asUil  lu  M.-C  Clia  pftragvapU  apokoa  of, 
in  a  tone  of  nppwcnt  indifference.  Ho 
reaJ  it  coolly,  laid  tho  paper  aaide, 
luid  changud  the  uinvurBntion.  Whan 
lio  was  again  alune,  his  face  p«w  dnrk 
aa  night,  and  that  demon  exprwaion 
swept  over  it  like  a  tempest  aa,  with 
lut  nwfiil  cnrse,  he  struck  bia  clencliotl 
band  on  tbe  table.  Ho  reniainod 
motionless  for  many  minutes,  boldiug 
wunsel  in  bis  rutliless,  3«ltish  inind- 
Sal  a  tbonght  of  othere'  wo  suggested 
itself— not  one  doubt  or  hesitation  held 
bim  back  A-om  trampUnt;  on  a  trnstin^ 
and  devoted  heart.  "  Bat  it  may  still 
not  t>e  tme  1 "  The  hope,  faint  as  it 
was,  aroused  htm  to  exertion.  Ilcrang 
tlie  boil,  and  with  his  nsuol  calmness 
of  mdoner  and  voiee,  said  that  he 
should  not  want  Uia  horse  that  day, 
bat  that  he  might  probably  have  to  go 
away  for  a  short  time,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  have  every  thing  ready  for  his 
departure  in  on  hoar.  He  then  walked 
out  into  the  town,  made  somo  inqni- 
ries,  which  resulted  in  confirming  the 
disastroos  intelligence,  w^roto  a  cold 
and  Jiarried  note  to  Lady  Waring,  iu 
which  "  circnrastances  over  which  I 
have  no  control"  held  a  principal 
place,  and  a  "necessary  absence"  was 
announced.  Before  tho  message  was 
despatched,  ho  was  on  his  route  fur 
tho  Continent. 

Thonawsofhcrrninhadalaoreadicd 
poor  Lady  Waring  that  morning ;  she 
was  for  a  time  stupi&ed  by  tho  sud-. 
dcnness  and  severity  of  tbe  blow,  and, 

Iiale  and  speechless,  still  held  np  the 
eltvr  bcfoiv  her  eyes.  Kate,  alarmed 
at  her  mother's  silence,  hastened  to 
her  side,  and  a  glance  over  thu  fatal 
paper  told  the  canse.  She  put  her 
soR,  wliite  ana  rouod  tho  widow's 
ncek,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
smiJooflovo  and  hopeful  courage  that, 
uvcn  in  the  flrst  moment  of  miafonone, 
Di.ide  tho  burthen  light, 

"  I  wish  Henry  were  come,  mother," 
said  she.  "  He  will  cheer  you.  All 
sliidl  still  bo  well.  We  sliaU  bo  just 
as  happy  in  poverty  as  we  were  in 
wealth,audbokinderlhanever.  How 
1  hope  he  may  not  hear  of  this  till  we 
tell  him  I  He  wonld  be  so  pained  for 
our  sukes  ;  but  when  he  sees  wc  bear 
it  bravely  he  will  rejoice." 

Alas,  poor  child!  while  yon  were 
— (ijngUieiso  wurdaQf  trasliug  oea- 


solution.  Iin  on  whom  yon  "^     _   ^ 

foud  faith,  witli  cool  head  atid'^y  ' 
heart,  was  tracing  the  lines  that  were 
to  tetl  of  his  base  desertion. 

It  was  long  ero  Kale  could  receive 
the  dreadful  conviction  of  the  truth. 
There  was  the  noto.  Could  she  mis- 
take the  handwriting?  The  bearer, 
too,  had  said  that  Meynell  was  gone ; 
and  tbe  distant,  diilling  tone — and  no 
ineiilion  made  of  his  retuni— and  the 
news  of  her  sudden  poverty !  None 
but  a.  woman  that  loved  with  a  trust- 
ing and  devoted  hcai't  could  doubt 
what  all  this  meant.  Days,  weeks, 
months  passed  away,  till  time  wore 
out  hope,  for  he  ncvei'  came.  As  some 
fainting  wretch  in  a  famine  visits  his 
scanty  store  in  trembliog  sccrci'y,  bit 
by  bit  consumes  it  to  the  last,  and 
then  despairs,  so  she  Uveil  on  till  her 
ftuth  grew  loss  and  less,  and  she  hid 
its  last  remnant  in  her  heart,  lest  iE 
shonld  be  torn  fivin  her ;  but  it  wasted 
fast  away,  and  not  a  shred  was 
letl. 

Id  the  meantime  Lady  Waring  hod 
sold  licr[)lace,  discharged  horsorvaat«i 
except  those  who  were  indi^>en  sable, 
and  made  arrangements  to  reude  in 
a  small  house  in  the  neit^ibonring 
town,  where  her  pension  and  the  rem- 
nout  of  her  fortune  might  enable  her 
to  live  in  comfort  and  respectability. 
But,  in  the  ftrst  instance,  she  went  tu 
live  for  a  time  with  somo  lelatioiu 
near  their  former  residence,  while  tha 
necessary  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  change.  Kate's  stalo  rf 
mind  and  health  irere  constant  l~" 
increasing  anxieties  to  the 
mother,  almORt  to  tho  exclusioi^.i 
the  recollection  of  her  other  n  " 
tunes,  Heniy  Mcyncll  nas  n< 
mentioned,  but  his  handiwork 
plaiuly  seen.  Knte  had  rapidly  grO)|H 
old  ;  the  look  of  radiant  happiness  anJU 
trustiugness  was  gone.  Her  spiriMj 
were  not  altogether  deoktissed,  bnl^ 
ratlici  subject  to  painful  variation«±] 
and  at  times  the  hectic  oxcltcnii^nt  ^ 
her  manner  was  even  raoic  distresnQ| 
than  her  fits  of  deaponduncy. 

Her  kind  friends  tried  to 
her  in  any  amnsomenls  and  i: 
tlons  that  were  attainable,  and  pr» 
vailed  upon  her  lo  enter  into  tbe 
society  and  gaiety  of  the  town,  whom 
she  was  uo  sooner  known  than  she  bo- 
came  a  universal  favourite. 
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Warinfj  was  conscious  that  Kate  sab- 
mittcd  to  these  instances  only  to  please 
her,  and  induce  her  to  believe  that  she 
was  recovering  her  tranquillity  of 
mind.  But  the  mother  felt  that  the 
effort,  however  painful,  might  be  use- 
ful, and  in  the  end  attain  to  realise 
what  was  then  but  an  appearance; 
80  she  always  accompanied  her 
daughter,  and  did  her  utmost  to  main- 
tain a  cheerful  countenance.  This 
painful  struggle  and  simulation  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  of  success 
till  the  end  of  August,  when  a  news- 
paper announcement  informed  them 
that  Henry  Meynell  had  been  mai-ried 
a  fortni<i:ht  before  at  Rome  to  his 
cousin  Miss  Susan  Meynell,  a  lady 
some  years  older  than  himself,  who 
had  always  lived  with  his  uncle  as  the 
prime  favourite,  and  had  accompanied 
nim  to  the  Contuient  that  year,  on  a 
journey  undertaken  for  his  health. 
Henry  had  joined  them  not  long 
before,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
but  by  the  influence  of  an  old  pre- 
ference which  the  lady  entertained 
for  him,  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
uncle,  who  made  a  comfortable  settle- 
ment npon  his  favourite  and  the  pro- 
fessedly reformed  prodigal.  The  news 
of  his  conduct  to  the  Wanngs  had 
not  reached  the  old  man  at  that  time. 
Lady  Waring  was  astonished, 
indeed  alarmed  at  the  calmness  with 
which  Kate  appeared  to  receive  the 
news  of  the  consummation  of  Henry 
Meyneirs  treacherous  desertion.  For 
an  hour  or  two  she  seemed  depressed 
and  absent,  but  afterwards  set  about 
the  usual  pursuits  of  the  day  without 
any  apparent  change  of  manner. 
They  were  to  be  present  at  a  large 
ball  that  night ;  and  Lady  Waring 
could  not  but  wonder  when  she  saw 
her  daughter  busied  in  arranging 
some  simple  oi*naments  for  the  dress 
she  was  to  wear,  and  preparing  for 
the  evening  gaieties  as  if  nothing  had 
occuiTcd  to  disturb  the  current  of  her 
thoughts.  At  the  ball  she  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  dance  with  appa- 
rently more  than  usual  zest :  some 
among  the  many  who  sought  her, 
almost  fancied  they  were  gaining 
ground  in  her  good  graces,  and  that 
this  unwonted  gaiety  was  the  result 
of  her  being  pleased  with  them.  Her 
mother  watched  her  with  alarm  and 
surprise ;  her  cheek  was  flushed,  her 


eye  bright,  her  smile  beaming  on  all 
around  her.  Was  this  real  or  unreal? 
Could  one  so  fair  and  good  be  without 
heart,  and  indifferent  to  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  him  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  troth  ? 

The  weary  ball  is  at  last  ended,— 
they  reach  home, — she  bids  her  moihtt 
good- night;  as  they  separate,  h&r 
cheek  flushes  furiously,  and  her  eje 
is  brighter  than  ever,  but  she  speaks 
quite  calmly — so  calmly,  indeed,  that 
her  mother  is  almost  re-assnred,  and 
overcome  with  fatigue  lies  down  to 
rest  and  sleeps.  Kate  occnpies  tho 
adjoining  room. 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Lady  Waring  awoke  from  a  tronbl^ 
and  unrefi*eshing  sleep.  She  fended 
she  heard  light  footsteps  in  her 
daughter's  chamber;  they  aeemed 
regular  and  measured,  as  of  some  one 
pacing  slowly.  She  tried  to  collect 
her  scattered  thoughts,  and  separata 
her  confused  dreams  from  her  waking 
perceptions.  The  gray  light  (X 
morning  already  crept  in  through  tha 
crevices  of  the  closed  windows,  and 
threw  a  cold  uncertain  light  on  tlia 
familiar  objects  around,  only  rendering 
them  strange  and  indistinguishable. 
While  yet  she  lay  uncertain,  tha 
footsteps  left  the  next  room  and 
approached  hers,  with  the  same  light 
but  measured  sound.  Her  doo^ 
opened  and  Kate  entered,  still  in  her 
ball -dress,  with  her  long  black  ringleta 
forced  back  off  her  forehead.  She 
drew  the  curtains  aside  gently  and 
leant  over  the  bed,  then  pressed  her 
little  white  hands  over  her  temples, 
and  muttering  some  indistinct  words, 
gazed  upon  her  mother. 

Were  the  widow's  life  to  ba 
lengthened  out  into  eternity  itself, 
she  never  might  forget  that  look  of 
her  lost  child.  As  a  flash  of  ths 
destroying  lightning,  it  blasted  her 
heart's  hope,  and  turned  it  to  ashes. 
She  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  arms 
round  her  daughter:  "  Mercy,  mercy, 
Kate ! "  she  cried,  ^*  speak  to  meonoo 
more.  Are  you  ill?  Do  you  suffer ?*• 
Oh  I  the  sad,  sad  voice !  Each  word 
the  poor  girl  spoke  in  answer,  froze 
her  hearer's  blood,  as  though  that 
gentle  breath  had  been  the  ice-blast 
of  the  pole.  *  *  I  do  not  know,  mother,** 
she  replied,  ^^  but  I  have  such  a  pain 
here."    She  pressed  her  hands  slow^ 
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over  her  brow,  and  with  her  white 
taper  fingers  put  back  the  loosen^ 
hair.  Then  in  hurried  accents  whis- 
pered,—  "Do  not  tell  him — do  not 
let  them  take  me  away  —  but  God 
help  me,  mother!*'  She  added 
wildly:  "I  think  I  am  mad!**  and 
it  was  true.  She  sank  beneath  her 
first  and  only  sorrow.  In  the  effort 
to  bear  up  against  it,  her  mind  gave 
way ;  and  she  who  might  have  di£^ased 
happiness  on  all  around  her,  as  a 
fountain  sends  forth  its  waters,  is  to 
smile  no  more. 

She  was  attacked  that  morning  by 
a  violent  fever  which  lasted  many 
weeks.  At  length  she  gradually 
seemed  to  amend,  but  remained  quite 
unconscious  of  her  mother*s  nnceasinff 
care.  The  bright  red  spot  that  bumea 
upon  her  pale  cheek,  and  the  sharp 
hard  cough  that  every  now  and  then 
shook  her  wasted  frame,  forbade 
awakening  hope.  ^^  When  she  is  able 
to  move,*'  said  her  medical  attendant, 
*'  the  climate  of  Malta  may  be  bene- 
ficial, but  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  say 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  her  mind 
being  re-established.**  "Save  her 
for  me,"  said  the  wretched  mother, 
"  even  should  I  never  hear  her  bless 
me  again.  Darkened  though  she 
may  b«,  she  is  still  the  lesser  light 
that  rules  my  night.** 

After  some  time  they  went  to 
Malta,  and  for  nearly  two  years,  Lady 
Waring  watched  the  alternations  of 
her  daughter's  health  with  fond  and 
unceasing  care.  Almost  a  hope  some- 
times arose,  but  there  soon  again  came 
2.  relapse,  and  month  by  month  she 
was  plainly  sinking,  but  very,  Tenr 
slowly;  the  decay  was  so  gradual, 
that  her  evidently  approaching  end 
came  on  her  wretched  mother  sud- 
denly at  last.  She  had  been  for  some 
time  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  err 
indeed  even  to  move,  and  her  breath- 
ing became  painful  and  difScult. 

It  was  on  a  January  morning  timt 
the  doctor  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  Lady 
Waring  that  the  end  of  her  hopes  and 
fears  was  at  hand,  for  the  patient 
could  not  last  beyond  that  day.  So 
she  sat  down  by  the  bedside  in  calm 
despair  to  watch  the  expiring  lamp. 
About  seven  in  the  evening,  a  sudden 
change  seemed  to  come  over  the  dying 
girl, — an  animation  of  countenancei, 
and  a  look   of  re-awaking  intdU- 


gence.  She  motioned  feebly  with 
her  hand  that  her  bed  might  be  moved 
dose  to  the  window,  and  when  there, 
looked  out  anxiously  upon  the  strange 
sea  and  sky.  She  appeared  to  be 
nuUdng  some  mental  effort,  and  after 
a  little  while,  tamed  her  eyes  towards 
the  watcher,  and  mormnred  one 
blessed  word  of  recognition,— 
"  Mother." 

Her  setting  sun,  long  hid  by  heavy 
mists,  ere  it  sank  below  the  horizon, 
threw  one  level  ray  of  pore  nndonded 
light  back  over  the  troubled  sea  of  life. 
At  the  approach  of  death — out  of  the 
chaos  of  her  muid — ^the  memories  of 
the  past  rose  np,  and  stood  in  a  broad 
picture  before  her  sight ;  and  from  the 
mins  of  her  broken  heart  its  first  and 
holiest  affection  ascended  like  as 
incense.  **  Grod  will  love  yon,  as  you 
have  loved  me,  mother ;  '*  she  said. 
"  Forgive  him — I  pray  for  him— ^^od 
will  forgive  him,  and  watch  over  jtm 
— good-bye — kiss  me,  mother."  Am 
she  lay  wan,  wasted,  fbeble,  her  voioe 
was  so  faint  and  low  that  it  almoit 
seemed  to  come  finom  beyond  Voib 
portals  of  the  grave  itself,  to  paidon 
and  to  bless. 

The  widow  bent  over  the  death- 
bed,  and— oh,  how  tenderly! — ^pressed 
the  cold  lips  of  her  lost  daiiing.  At 
that  loved  tonch,  the  failing  tide  of 
life  flowed  back  for  a  moment  and 
flushed  the  pale  cheek  with  joy  tm- 
speakable— then  ebbed  away  for  ever. 

Now  that  we  have  left  poor  K«te 
where  ^^  the  wicked  cease  ^mi  troid>- 
ling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,**  w« 
most  follow  the  duk  coarse  of  Ida 
for  whom  she  died.  His  marrligt 
had  but  a  short  time  taken  plaMi 
when  heresnmed  bis  farmer  hablbii 
and  totally  negleoted  his  wifk  fSbA 
at  first  tried  to  win  him  bade  \if 
increued  tenderqess,  bat  ke  H^nniML 
it ;  then  by  tears  and  entreaties,  tnift 
he  derided  fhera.  As  a  last  effort, 
she  tried  to  piqne  him  by  oc^dness— • 
this  pleased  mm  best,  for  it  r^ev«d 
Mm  from  her  presence.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  eonoeal  his  dislike  sad 
contempt  for  his  unhappy  helpmatei 
or  to  tiirow  a  veil  over  his  irrega* 
Isrities  and  ^Bssipation.  He  had  been 
mnch  disappointed  in  the  discoveiy 
that  he  could  not  obtain 
of  any  of  the  capital  of  Iiis  wiM 
fortune;  andthesaleef  klieonuidsBloat 
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which  was  soon  arranged,  proved  far 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities 
awaiting  him  on  his  return  to  England. 
This  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  was  the  ostensible  ground 
of   a    quanel  with  his  wife,  which 
ended  in  her  returning  to  her  uncle's 
house,  and  his  establishing  himself  at 
a  fashionable  hotel  in  London,  soon 
after  their  retuni  from  the  Continent. 
He   had  not  been  many  days  in 
England,  before  the  implacable  credi- 
tor who  iield  the  largest  bond  against 
him  found  him  out,  and  arrested  him 
for  the  amount,  while  liding  in  the 
Park,    with   all  the   insulting  vex- 
ation   that    the    greatest   publicity 
conld  create.     That  he  could  raise 
the    sum    required  for  his    release, 
appeared  very  unlikely  indeed,  nndcr 
the    pi*esent    circumstances,    to   be 
accomplished.      When    within    the 
piecincts  of  the  jail,  Henry  Meynell 
did  not  hesitate  to  write  imploringly 
to  the  wife  he  had  outraged  and  the 
unde  he  had  so  often  deceived,  pray- 
ing that  they  would  pity  his  fallen 
condition,  and  release  him  from  the 
grasp  of  the  law.  Ho  was  not  sparing 
in  words  of  humiliation  and  penitence, 
and  promises  of  future  good  conduct. 
These  arts  had. been  so  often  tried 
before,    that  they  might  well  have 
lost   their  effect  on  tJioso  to  whom 
they  were  addressed;   but  his  poor 
wife,  who  was  still  fondly  attached  to 
him,   in  spite  of  his    unpardonable 
misconduct,  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  his  wasting  in  a  jail,  and  used  her 
utmost  efforts  to  get  together  whatever 
means  she  was  possessed  of,  and  to  per- 
suade her  uncle  to  assist  him  oncemore. 
After  some  months^  delay  the  neces- 
sary sum  was  procured,  and  to  the 
chagrin  and  surprise  of  his  creditor, 
Henry  Meynell  was  once  more    at 
liberty.   He  visited  Jiis  wife  for  a  short 
time,  but  very  soon  left  her  again ;  she 
had  deprived  herself  of  the  means  of 
giving  him  any  futui-e  assistance  by 
her  sacrifices  on  this  occasion.    He, 
having  no  further  object  to  gain,  de- 
termined to  be  burthened  with  her-no 
more. 

From  til  is  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  lost ;  but  little  is  known 
of  his  proceedings  for  the  next  year 
and  a-half.  He  was  seen  occasionally 
haunting  the  billiard  tables  and 
gambling   houses    in    London    and 


Paris,  where  bis  polished  maiinen 
and  prepossessing  appearance  gave 
him  many  advantages,  in  canying  on 
his  designs  against  those  inexpe- 
rienced victims  who  were  unfortonate 
enough  to  attract  his  notice.  But  he 
was  evidently  liable  to  great  reverses  of 
fortune  at  this  time,  for  he  was  met 
by  a  former  brother  officer  on  one 
occasion  at  Boulogne,  so  much  reduced 
that  he  was  fain  to  make  himself 
known,  and  pray  for  a  small  snm  to 
take  him  over  to  London.  Finally,  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  he  was  concerned 
in  some  swindling  transaction  which, 
on  its  discovery,  bi*ought  him.  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law.  He  had,  how« 
ever,  so  extensive  an  acquaintance 
and  influence  among  such  as  himself, 
who  were  in  no  small  number  in 
London  at  that  time,  that  for  a  while 
he  managed,  with  their  assistance,  to 
elude  the  police,  and  in  a  well-con- 
trived disguise  as  an  old  man,  still 
ventured  to  frequent  houses  of  play. 

One  night  he  recognised  among  the 
crowd,  at  a  table  in  Leicester  Square, 
the  well-known  face  of  the  detected 
cheat.  He  watched  narrowly  to  ob- 
serve whether  or  not  he  was  recog- 
nised. Ho  feared  to  leave  the  room 
suddenly  lest  it  might  excite  a  sus- 
picion, but  was  reassured  when  he 
saw  that  the  pale  man  seemed  so 
much  absorbed  in  his  game,  as  not  to 
notice  the  other  faces  round  the  board. 

When,  after  a  time,  the  object  of 
his  anxiety  rose  much  exdted  and 
left  the  room,  having  lost  all  the 
money  he  appeared  to  possess,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  danger  had 
passed,  and  breathed  freely  again. 

It  was  early  morning  before  he  sallied 
out  from  the  polluted  atmosphere  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  He  was 
proceeding  slowly  along  towards 
home,  when,  from  out  a  narrow  conrt, 
as  he  passed,  a  policeman  pounced 
upon  him,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
collar,  while  the  inveterate  enemy 
from  whom  ho  thought  he  haa 
escaped  without  recognition,  seicecl 
him  at  the  same  time.  Henry  Mey- 
nell saw  at  a  glance  that  there  wa» 
no  hope  but  in  escape,  so  with  all  the 
exeition  of  his  powerful  strength,  ho 
shook  off  his  assailants.  Tlie  foreigner 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  but  the 
policeman  tried  to  close  again,  till  a 
blow  from  Meynell  struck  him  vio- 
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lentlj  to  the  earth.  Before  they  re- 
covered themselves,  the  object  of 
their  attack  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
capture. 

Meynell  did  not  venture  to  go  again 
to  his  lodgings :  he  changed  his  £es8 
at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and, 
warned  by  his  narrow  escape,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  leave  England.  He 
wandered  along  by  the  wharves,  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  any  vessels  that 
were  to  sail  immediately,  little  car- 
ing what  their  destination  might  be. 
It  so  happened  that  he  heard  of  one 
at  hand  that  was  to  sail  for  Canada 
that  day.  He  was  at  once  resolved. 
A  favourable  night's  play  had  pnt 
him  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds. 
He  purchased  a  few  necessary  articles 
for  the  voyage,  and  before  evening 
fell,  was  sailing  down  the  river — an 
exile — an  outcast  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again. 

During  the  voyage,  his  great  powers 
of  conviviality  made  him  a  special 
favourite  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel ; 
of  course,  he  bore  an  assnmed  name, 
and  professed  to  be  merely  going  out 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
settler,  If  he  liked  the  promise  of  the 
country.  He  also  madenp  a  plausible 
story,  of  having  been  disappointed  in 
his  passage  by  another  ship,  and 
forced  at  the  last  moment  to  harry  on 
board  this  one.  With  the  captain, 
however,  he  held  a  greater  confidence ; 
and  although  no  particulars  were 
entered  into,  it  transpired  daring 
their  carouses  that  he  and  the  law 
were  at  variance. 

The  voyage  passed  without  any 
event  worth  recording,  and  early  on 
a  bright  September  morning  they 
awoke  under  the  shade  of  the  bold 
headland  of  Quebec.  Meynell's 
critical  taste  was  gratified  by  the 
mingled  grandeur  and  softness  of  the 
scene ;  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go 
ashore,  friendless  and  objectless  as  he 
was,  so  he  leant  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  gazed  ont  qaietly  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  enjoying  the  view 
so  far  as  his  diseased  mind  was 
capable  of  receiving  gratification  from 
a  harmless  pleasure.  He  took  little 
notice  of  the  boats  that  came  to,  and 
left  the  ship,  nor  did  he  ask  the  news 
of  any  one.  What  cared  he  for  news? 
Ho  saw  old  friends  or  long  separated 
relatives  meet  on  the  deck  with  waim 


and  happy  recognition.  Bnt  there 
was  none  to  welcome  him.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  thoughts  then 
crossed  the  daiic  stage  of  his  mind ; 
some  long  hidden  spring  of  ibeling 
may  have  been  touched  by  what  was 
passmg  round  that  lost  and  lonely 
man;  by  little  and  little  his  haftd 
sank  lower  and  lower,  till  his  face 
was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  so  he 
stood. 

He  had  remained  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  motionless,  when  he  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  hand  being 
placed  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned 
round  with  surprise,  and  found  the 
captain  of  the  ship  by  his  side,^  who 
said  to  him  hurriedly.  *'  The  sooner 
you  are  out  of  this  the  better,  fiiend. 
A  chap  has  been  looking  after  you 
already,  and  I  am  sure  he  wiQ  be 
back  again."  The  post  had  arrived 
long  before  them,  and  Meyneirs  im- 
placable enemy  had  contrived  to  find 
out  his  destination,  and  to  prepare 
the  authorities  for  his  arrival  by  a 
description  of  his  person,  that  they 
might  arrest  him  at  once.  Intius- 
difficulty  his  Mend  the  captain  proved 
a  ready  counsellor.  There  chanced  to 
be  a  schooner  along-side  fi^ighted 
with  stores  for  the  Jbidians  of  the 
Saguenay,  that  was  to  sail  almost 
immediately;  the  captain  knew  the 
skipper  of  this  craft,  and  arranged 
with  iiim  to  take  MeyneU,  who  was 
to  remain  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
country  till  the  danger  blew  over. 

In  a  short  time  l&ynell  was  steer* 
ing  down  the  river  again,  on  his  wvf 
to  the  lonely  Saguenay,  little  car- 
ing where  he  went;  indeed,  per-* 
hi^)s,  he  would  have  chosen  this 
adventure  to  a  remote  district^  with 
the  novelty  of  the  Indian  lifo,  as- 
readily  as  any  tMng  else,  even  had 
lie  not  beea  impelled  to  itby  neoessitr. 

ItmayjiotbeknowntoalltluittBe  ' 
Saguenay  is  a  laroe  river  that  flows 
firom  a  lake  of  0<Mi8ideraU6  sise,  east- 
ward into  the  St  Lawrence,  whicii 
it  jouds  on  the  n<M:th  side,  a  hundred 
andforty  miles  below  Quebec.    It  is  ■ 
of  great  depth,  the  waters  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the    scenery  thronglL 
which  they  pass  mafnifloent,  but  of 
a  desolate  and  barren  <£aracter.  About 
seventy  mfles  up  this  great  tributaiy  . 
is  an  infkat  settlement  called  ChiooiH  ' 
tiioiyastatieiiofthefar-lnidenr  Here  . 
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the  navigation  ends,  and,  beyond,  the 
labour  of  man  has  left  bnt  slight  traces. 
At  the  time  of  MeynelKs  arrival  this 
district  was  inhabited,  or  rather 
hunted  over,  by  a  tribe  called  by  the 
Canadians,  "Montaiguais  Indians," — 
a  friendly,  honest  race,  expert  fishers 
and  hunters,  and  valuable  neighbours 
to  the  fur-traders.  The  schooner  was 
laden  with  stores  of  various  kinds, 
to  be  exchanged  with  those  people 
for  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

In  three  days  Meynell  reached 
Chicontimi.  The  fur-traders  were 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  visitor, 
but  as  he  proved  to  be  a  smart  active 
fellow,  and  was  not  without  means, 
they  did  not  object  to  his  presence, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  made  himself 
very  useful.  At  tliis  period  of  the  year, 
the  Montaignais  tribe  always  en- 
camped near  the  settlement,  and 
bargained  for  the  guns,  powder  and 
shot,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries, 
for  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
winter.  Meynell  soon  became  a 
favourite  among  them ;  his  facility 
in  learning  their  lapguagc,  his  strength 
and  activity,  and  skill  with  the  ritie, 
gave  him  a  great  influence  over 
their  simple  minds.  lie  particularly 
attached  himself  to  an  old  hunter  of 
much  consideration,  called  Ta-ou- 
renche,  who  had  an  orphan  niece 
under  his  care,  Atawa  by  name,  the 
acknowledged  beauty  of  the  tribe. 
After  a  time  Meynell  adopted  alto- 
gether the  Indian  mo<le  of  life.  His 
days  were  i)as3cd  in  the  cliase,  or  in 
wandering  with  his  rod  and  gim  by 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  and  almost 
unknown  lakes  of  that  lone  and  dis- 
tant land.  He  soon  became  as  ex- 
pert as  the  Montaignais  themselves 
in  their  simple  craft. 

The  autumn  passed  away,  and 
winter  closed  in  with  its  accustomed 
severity,  locking  up  all  nature  in  its 
icy  grasp.  The  fish  in  the  lakes  were 
then  only  to  be  obtained  by  laboriously 
cutting  channels  in  the  massive  ice, 
and  all  the  birds  and  smaller  animals 
had  gone  into  their  mysterious  exile. 
It  was  then  time  for  the  tribe  to  make 
their  usual  journey  to  the  distant 
hunting  grounds  of  the  north-cast, 
where  the  Moose  and  Carribboo  deer 
were  wont  to  supply  them  with  abun- 
dance for  their  winter's  store.  Meynell 
lined  to  accompany  them,  and 


imitated  and  improved  upon  tlwir 
simple  preparations.  He  obtained 
from  the  stores  of  the  for-dealov 
warm  clothes,  blankets,  and  ammiuu- 
tion  for  the  expedition ;  a  small  sap- 
ply  of  pemican  or  preserved  meat,  and 
a  little  flour,  completed  the  loading  of 
the  light  sleigh  he  was  to  drag  alter 
him  over  the  snow ;  this  tobogan,  as 
the  Indians  call  it^  is  of  a  very  light 
stmctui-e,  and  carries  a  burthen  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  weight,  with  bnt 
little  labour  to  him  who  draws  it 
along. 

The  tribe  started  ui  the  middle  of 
December,  crossing  the  frozen  waters 
of  the  Saguenay  at  Chicontimi,  and 
then  journeyed  through  the  forest 
towards  the  inlandvalleysof  Labrad(nr» 
For  the  first  two  days,  their  route  laj 
along  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
which,  on  account  of  its  rapid  current^ 
in  many  parts  was  not  frozen  over ; 
and  they  rested  at  night  at  places 
where  they  had  supplies  offish  and 
water.  Their  encampments  were  but 
rudely  made,  as  the  stay  only  lasted 
for  a  night,  and  the  severest  cold  of 
the  winter  was  not  yet  come,  to  de- 
mand a  more  elaborate  and  perfect 
shelter.  Nearly  eighty  huge  watch- 
fires  threw  their  glare  over  the  dark 
woods  at  night;  round  each  was  a 
family  of  the  Montaignais,  the  hunterSt 
their  wives  and  children.  Meynell, 
Ta-ou-renchc,  and  Atkwa,  formed  one 
of  these  groups.  Tlie  Englishman 
was  sadly  fatigued  and  foot-sore  after 
the  first  day's  journey,  although  it  had 
been  but  a  short  one.  The  heavy 
and  unaccustomed  ^now-shoe  hurt  his 
feet,  though  Atawa's  careful  hands 
had  tied  them  on  ;  and  the  weight  dT 
the  tobogan  wearied  him,  though 
both  of  his  companions  had  given  hSn 
great  aid.  They  watched  him  with 
the  tenderest  care,  and  long  after  he 
slept  soundly  on  his  snowy  conch, 
Atawa  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  still  beautiful  face,  lighted  up  by 
the  red  flame  of  the  watch-fire.  The 
next  day  he  got  on  better,  and  in  a 
week  he  was  able  to  take  his  share  in 
the  labour,  and  walk  as  stoutly  as  any 
of  them. 

After  they  left  the  river's  bank,  they 
crossed  a  dreary  table-land  of  great 
extent,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  across,  where  there  was  no  brook 
or  lake,  and  but  little  wood,  and  that 
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of  k  atastad  nd  I 
imder  the  lliiuk  covarin^  ' 
was  Doihiog  but  rock  ami  amil  sjxd 
Bterile  Boil,  for  all  that  weary  way. 
In  a  fow  places  Ih«y  found  masses  of 
ice,  whicli  tlioj  mcllml  down  for 
water,  but  ihero  was  nriiher  fisb  nor 
game.  Hen;  they  weiv  obliged  to 
consume  nearly  all  tbetr  store  of  pro- 
liaions,  but  for  tliis  they  were  pre- 
pared, and  cared  but  little.  Beyond 
ttiia  barren  land  lay  the  land  of  |)ltuity, 
whore  they  and  their  forefathers,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  fcaated  on  the 
abundant  forest-deer.  About  tbe 
thirteenth  evening  of  their  journey, 
they  encamped  within  sight  of  this 
deeply  wooded  nnduUtiug  country 
that  they  eonght,  and  celebrated  their 
arrival  with  rude  Fejolcinga. 

The  next  moiiiing  they  started 
equipped  for  the  chase,  the  women 
following  the  hnnters  slowly  with 
their  bnnJens.  Ta-on-renche  pushed 
onamong  the  foremost,  Mcyncll  nearly 
by  his  side,  while  Ilieir  dopi,  half- 
starved  and  ravenous,  dashed  on  in 
Jh»nt.  They  had  adyanced  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  meeting  a  quarry,  lo 
their  girat  surprise,  when  they  heard 
the  dogs  giving  tongue  far  ahead  in 
ft  deep  woody  valley.  Ta-ou-renchc 
aud  MeyneU  pushed  on  rapidly,  full 
of  hope,  and  excited  at  tbe  prospect 
of  the  chnae;  they  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  descended  at  a  nm 
into  the  valley,  where  they  fonnil  the 
dogs  ail  collected  ronnd  the  skeleton 
of  a  moose-deer,  tnftging  furiously  at 
its  huge  bones.  The  snow  around 
was  much  beaten  down,  and  there 
was  the  mark  of  a  recent  fire  against 
therootofatreedosoby.  Thelndian 
Mopped  shmrt,  and  remained  motion- 
less, as  if  fL-oaen  at  the  sight ;  aficr  a 
tittle  while,  otlier  hunters  came  up, 
and  all  seemed  equally  paralysed  with 
terror.  When  they  fonnd  voice,  tJioy 
ci1ed,  "The  Great  Siiirit  is  angry 
with  his  children ;  other  hunierB  have 
elain  the  moose  and  carribboo,  and  are 
many  minsbeture  tts ;  for  ns  there  will 
be  none  left,  and  wo  must  die." 

They  poshed  <»i  further  till  tlio 
evening,  and  passed  other  slteletona 
of  moose  and  carribboo  deer,  picked 
clean  by  the  carrion-birda.  TliKy  saw 
the  marks  of  many  flre«,  ami  the  re- 
maina  of  a  large  encampment,  deserted 
perhaps  tliree  weelu  before.     Some 
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knew  the  Mic-Moc  IndUus  of 
Brunswick  were  those  who  hnd  a' 
the  bunting  grounds  before  them, 
that  tliey  were  many  in  nnmticr.  ' 
night  they  held  connseJ  together 
what  tbey  should  do  ;  some  wei 
returning  at  once,  to  throw  thctiisel' 
on  the  charity  of  tbe  ftrr-traders  ;  but 
there  arose  the  appalling  thought  of 
the  barren  land  tbi'y  had  pused 
througti.  Others  were  for  pnshing  oa 
after  the  Mic-Macs  to  pray  for  a 
share  of  their  spoil— but  how  conld 
they  reach  them?  Some  hud  con- 
mraed  all  their  provisions,  the  oihera 
had  but  enough  letl  for  one.  or  at  most 
two  days.  To  remain  where  they 
were  was  death,  and,  on  every  side, 
starvation  stared  them  hi  the  face. 
At  last,  they  agreed  to  separate,  and 
that  each  family  should  take  its  cbancfl 
alone.  Ta-ou-rcncbe  determined  at 
once  to  push  for  Chicontimi,  and 
Atiiwa  and  Meynell  followed 
fortunes. 

The  next  morning  they  started 
their  return,  aiul  made  a  long  d<,  _ 
march  bai'k  into  the  barreu  land^ 
Poor  Atiiwa  was  very  weary,  and 
conld  give  bnt  Utile  axslaCance  in  mak- 
ing the  Rre,  and  their  rude  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  her  uncle  seameil 
oppressed  and  dejected;  but  Mcynell's 
vigorous  health  and  bold  s^u-it  stood 
hm  in  good  stead.  Ho  divided  tfao 
scanty  store  of  provisions  that  was 
Icit  into  three  parts,  the  travellen 
being  each  to  carry  their  own  share ; 
he  ate  vet;  sparingly.  Ta-on-renchft 
was  not  so  discreet,  bnt  consnmed 
nearly  all  his  portion  at  once,  and  thft 
next  morning  finished  wliat  was  left! 
The  weary  journey  continned — tbs 
cold  iiecame  intense, — tlie  north  wind 
swept  over  that  awful  solitude  wHb  a 
terrible  severity  ;  but  sllll  the  wan- 
derers, in  pain  and  weariness,  pushed 
bravely  on  to  tbesouth-west.  Conld 
they  but  reach  the  rjvtrr'a  bank,  they 
might  find  fiah  and  fh;sh  wuler  and 
still  live. 

On  the  seventh  ulght  they  hnhcd 
in  a  emaU  grove  of  stunted  trei-j,  nflnr 
a  long  day's  travel,  worn  out  with 
fali^e  and  linngcr.  Tliu  Indiun  had 
not,  for  the  last  tive  days,  had  a 
morsel  of  fwid,  and  was 
emaciated ;    tlie    otliei'9    had 
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three  days,  and  were  almost  as  much 
reduced  and  enfeebled.  They  had 
scarcely  sufficient  strength  among 
them  to  cut  down  wood  for  their  fire, 
and  collect  and  melt  the  ice  to  slake 
their  thirst ;  when  they  had  heaped 
up  a  small  bank  of  snow,  as  shelter 
against  the  wind,  they  lay  down  al- 
most helpless.  A  few  carrion  moose- 
birds  which  had  followed  them  for  the 
last  day,  but  always  out  of  reach 
of  the  guns,  chattered  among  the 
trees.  These  ill-omened  visitors  came 
closer  and  closer,  as  they  saw  the 
group  lying  motionless,  and  chattered 
and  hopped  from  branch  to  branch 
over  head,  impatient  for  their  prey. 
Meynell,  making  the  exertion  with 
difficulty,  cautiously  seized  his  gun ; 
but  as  he  moved,  the  carrion  birds 
flew  up  into  the  air,  and  circled 
screaming  above  him;  when  he  be- 
came still,  then  again  they  approached. 
At  last,  by  skilfully  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  brought  one  of  them 
down  with  a  lucky  shot,  and  pounced 
on  it  greedily.  The  camon  and 
scanty  spoil  was  soon  divided  into 
three  portions,  and  their  share  raven- 
ously devoured  by  the  two  men. 
After  a  little  time  they  became  deadly 
sick,  the  fire  spun  round  and  round 
before  their  eyes,  but  at  length 
Meynell  fell  back  in  a  heavy  and  al- 
most death-like  sleep.  Atawa  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  fold  the 
blanket  close  round  the  sleeper,  and 
cast  a  little  more  wood  on  the  fire, 
when  she  too  sank  down  exhausted. 

The  Indian  had  till  now  borne  the 
pangs  of  hunger  with  courage  and 
patience,  but  the  morsel  of  food — the 
taste  of  blood,  seemed  to  work  like 
intoxication  upon  him.  As  his  sick- 
ness passed  away,  his  eyes  glowed  in 
their  deep  sockets,  with  a  fierce  and 
unnatural  brightness.  Ills  cheeks 
were  withered  up,  and  his  black 
parched  lips  drawn  back,  exposed  his 
teeth  in  a  horrible  grin.  Possessed 
with  a  momentar}'  strength,  he  raised 
himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and, 
grasping  an  axe,  moved  stealthily  to- 
wards the  sleeper,  madly  thirsting  for 
his  blood.  Atuwa  saw  him  coming, 
and  guessed  his  terrible  intent ;  she 
shook  Meynell  faintly,  and  called  to 
]iim  to  awake.  He  slowly  opened  his 
eyes,  and  thought  it  but  a  horrid 
dream,  when  he  saw  the  wild  glaring 


eyes  of  the  savage  fixed  upon  him, 
and  the  gaunt  arm  upraised  to  strike, 
while  Atkwa  feebly  tried  to  hold  it 
back.  The  blow  descended  thp  next 
moment,  but  the  generous  girl,  unable 
to  restrain  the  maniac^s  force,  threw 
herself  in  the  way,  and  fell  stricken 
senseless  on  the  snow.  Her  efforts 
had  happily  turned  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  and  she  was  only  stunned,  not 
wounded.  Meynell  seized  the  Indian 
by  the  throat ;  they  struggled  to  their 
feet,  and  grappled  closely  together: 
the  madman's  furious  excitement  lent 
him  force  for  a  time  to  meet  llie 
greatly  superior  strength  of  his  op- 
ponent, but  he  failed  rapidly,  his 
grasp  relaxed,  his  eyes  closed ;  Mey- 
nell, mustering  all  bis  remaining 
energies,  threw  him  back  with  violence, 
and  then,  utterly  exhausted  in  the 
struggle,  fell  himself  also  fainting  to 
the  gi*ound. 

When  he  began  to  recover,  the  dim 
morning  light  was  reflected  fix)m  the 
snowy  waste,  the  fire  was  nearly 
burnt  down,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  had  probably  awakened  him. 
Atawa  still  lay  motionless;  he  tried 
anxiously  to  arouse  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts,  after  thie  dreadful  dream  of 
the  night  before.  She  slowly  recovered, 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  the  sight  of 
horror  that  presented  itself  to  their 
returning  consciousness.  Ta-on- 
renche  lay  dead,  and  half  consumed 
in  the  fii*e:  he  had  fallen  stonned 
across  the  burning  logs,  and  perished 
miserably. 

Then  a  sudden  terror  seised  the 
survivors,  and  lent  them  renewed 
strength ;  they  scarcely  cast  a  second 
look  on  the  charred  corpse,  but  rose 
up  and  ficd  away  together,  leaving 
every  thing  behind.  For  hours  they 
huiTied  on,  and  exchanged  never  a 
word,  Atkwa  often  casting  a  terrified 
look  behind,  as  though  she  thought 
she  were  pui*sued.  About  mid-day, 
their  failing  limbs  refused  to  carry 
them  any  farther,  and  they  lay  down 
on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  pine.  The 
winter  sun  stood  high  up  in  the  cloud- 
less heaven,  pouring  down  its  dazzling 
but  chilly  light  upon  the  firozen  earth. 
To  the  dark  line  of  the  distant  horizon, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  lay  the 
snowy  desert.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  no  rustling  leaves  or 


_,, ^     iiOOt  alivLng  tliiog 

w&a  tliemsclves  Lraathed  in  ihat 
awful  Hilitude;  not  it  sonnd  &wakeiie<l 
the  eolioee  iu  iu  duathlikn  silence. 
Meynell'a  keartsatik  within  him ;  the 
brief  eiioi'g)-  leut  him  by  Iho  terror  of 
the  dreadnil  scene  lie  taadleft,  yiddtxl 
now  U>  the  reaction  of  despair.  Their 
throats  were  iMUvheU  with  (birst ;  tlie 
gnawing  pangs  of  hniiRer  racked  Iheir 
wasted  frames;  they  scarcely  dared 
to  look  npon  each  other,  so  fiercely 
bunted  the  fire  in  their  sankou  oyea. 
He  had  ceased  to  hoiiu ;  with  his  fee- 
bift  limbs  BtnituUed  out,  and  his  head 
ii»l«d  on  a  branch,  he  waited  help- 
lessly for  death. 

ITio  loiiian  girl  dragged  hereolf 
i»lowly  to  his  side,  put  a  small  phial 
to  hid  pardicd  lips,  and  poured  a  l^w 
drcps  of  brandy  down  hia  throat.  Ho 
innnodiutcly  revived,  and  the  foilinK 
pulse  resumed  its  [ilsy.  "  You  ahau 
stUl  live,"  she  said;  "a  few  hours' 
journey  more,  and  we  ettall  roach  the 
river ;  by  this  lime  the  white  laou 
will  bo  selling  the  piue  frees  on  Us 
bonks.  I  have  kept  tliid  liro-wat«r 
biddett  till  there  was  no  other  hope, 
and  now  it  must  save  me  too,  that  I 
may  ^uido  yon."  i^ia  tasted  the  invi- 
goratuig  cordial  sparingly,  and  now, 
animated  with  new  atruugth,  they  set 
out  bravely  once  ag^.  Slowly  and 
paiufuUy  tliey  press  on,  often  falling 
through  exhaustion,  but  tha  strong 
hope  and  the  stronger  will  urges  them 
still  on.  Ibe  cboracler  of  the  country 
begins  to  change,  the  trees  become 
thicker  and  of  a  bu^r  growth,  the 
ground  varied  with  rise  and  hollow ; 
and  at  length,  to  their  great  joy,  a 
nell-kuon'u  hill  appears  in  sight, 
beyond  witich  they  know  the  wishcd- 
for  rJTer  runs.  The^  drain  the  last 
divp  from  the  phial,  and  again 
rcfi'sshed  press  on, — on,  through  the 
thick  woods  and  falling   shades   of 

'llten  the  moon  arose  iu  unclouded 
spkndour;  her  mlvcr  rays,  piercing 
through  the  tall  pinetrees,  lighted 
them  on  their  way,  and  iu  a  Ultle 
time  showed  them  a  column  of  smoko 
riuug  fi-om  the  far  side  vt  the  hill  be- 
Toud  the  river  into  the  still  an-. 
]la))u  was  now  almost  a  certainty : 
they  readied  the  high  bank  over  the 


sti-cam,  bill  stumbling  and"T(.._ 
nearly  every  8t«p.    In  tho  vale  T 
yond,  they  saw  two  or  three  woodeut- 
tcirs'  hnts,  lighted  up  by  blazing  watoU- 
nres. 

Moyncll  mshed  impaliuntly  ou,  his 
eyes  flswi  upon  the  hope -inspiring 
lights.  "  Hold  1  bold  1"  cried  Atiiwa, 
vainly  trjinji  M  restrain  him,  "  ooo 
st«p  more,  ami  yon  are  losll"  Butshe 
spoke  loo  late;  ere  the  echoes  of  her 
cry  had  ceased,  Moynell's  soul  had 
gone  to  its  last  aceonnt.  He  hail  ap- 
proached too  near  the  edge  of  the 
Kecipice:  the  snow  gave  way  beneath 
I  foit;  a  moment  mure,  and  ho  lay 
a  bleeding  corpse  upon  the  ic«-boiUld 
rocks  below.  Atawa'e  despairin 
shrieks  brought  out  the  inmates  of  tt 
huts.  The)'  were  obliged  to  use  foro 
to  separate  her  fi'om  the  lifeless  boto^ 
she  rent  her  hak,  and  tried  to  lay  i-io- 
lent  hands  upon  herself,  long  refusing 
all  susl«uauce.  From  her  incoborotit 
words,  they  at  lorgth  gatliered  aowe- 
thing  of  her  story,  and  the  probabbt  ■  ■ 
fate  of  the  rest  of  her  tribe.  Some  of  • 
the  woodmeu  immediately  started  U 
hopes  of  rendering  as^tanec  to  thi 
unhappy  MoDtaignais ;  they  fuuna  I 
six  of^tlie  families  on  their  way.  in 
the  last  stage  of  starvation,  and  saved 
them,  but  all  the  rest  of  tho  tribe  per- 
ished b  that  barren  land. 

Tho  following  niglit  the  woodmen 
dug  a  hole,   and  laid  the    mangled 
corpse  to  rest.    It  was  so  light  and 
eiuneiated,  that  a  child  might  have 
borne  it  thither.    They  then  be«{"'  " 
«ome  Buowover  it,    and, 
their  way  by  torchlight  tbrough 
IiGosback  to  their  hnts,  left  it  with 
a  blessbig.    So  there  he  sleeps— un-  "^ 
wopi,  save  by  tiie  poor  Indian  giril 
his  fate  for  years  nnkuotm  to  thoso 
who  had  wondered  at  his  gifla  and 
beauty.     His  boues  lie  whitening  ia    . 
that  distant  land,  no  fWendly  stone  OR  J 
sod  to  shelter  them  from  tlte  sr 
sun  and  wintry  frost. 

Let  us  yet  dare  to  hope,  that  I 
those  last  dark  days  of  toil  and  sufTee 
ing,  where  life  and  death  w  —  '-  "'" 
balance.  He,  whose  love  i, 
may  have  made  the  terrible  pui 
meut  of  this  wnrid  llio  fiimao 
wherein  to  melt  that  iron  heart,  > 
monld  it  to  His  ondd  of  luercy. 
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Was  Rubens  a  Cohurist? 


[Nor. 


WAS  RUBENS  A  CX>L0URI8T? 


I  DO  not  ask  if  Rubens  was  a  man 
of  gcnias.  1  am  only  questioning  the 
title,  which  has  been  so  generally 
conferred  upon  hira,  of  a  colourist. 
I  am  aware  that  a  host  of  artists  and 
connoisseurs  will  rather  admire  the 
audacity  of  making  the  inquiry,  than 
pursue  it,  through  the  necessary  dis- 
quisition, into  the  true  principles  of  art. 
It  may  be  possible  that  the  taste  of 
the  English  school,  and  of  our  English 
collectors,  may  have  become  to  a 
degree  vitiated.  And  with  regard 
to  the  former,  the  artists,  (and  I  say 
it  without  at  all  denying  their  great 
abilities,)  it  may  be  very  possible, 
nay,  it  is  certain,  that  any  vitia- 
tion of  taste  must  be  a  blight  upon 
their  powers,  natural  or  acquired, 
however  great.  I  believe  this  very 
reputation  of  Rubens  as  the  great 
colourist,  has  been  extensively  in- 
jurious to  the  British  School  of  Art, 
(if  there  be  such  a  school,)  It  has 
been  so  often  repeated,  that  artists  take 
it  up  as  an  established  fact,  not  to  be 
denied ;  and  have  too  blindly  admired, 
and  hence  endeavoured  (though  for 
lack  of  the  material  tliey  have  failed) 
to  imitate  him  in  this  one  department, 
his  colour.  The  result  has  been  me- 
lancholy enough  ;  an  inferior,  flimsy, 
and  flashy  style  has  been  engendered, 
utterly  abhon'ent  from  any  sound 
and  true  principle  of  colouring.  Even 
in  Rubena,  there  is  this  tendency  to 
the  flimsy,  to  the  light  glitter,  rather 
than  to  the  substantial  glory  of  the 
art:  but  it  is  much  disguised  under 
his  daring  hand,  and  by  the  use  of 
that  lucid  vehicle  which,  independent 
of  subject,  and  even  colour,  is  pleas- 
ing in  itself.  There  is  always  power 
in  his  pictures,  for  his  mind  was  vig- 
orous to  a  degree;  a  power  that 
throws  down  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were, 
with  a  confldence  that  disdains  any 
disguise  or  fear  of  criticism  :  a  confi- 
dence the  more  manifest  in  the  defects, 
particularly  of  grossness  and  anachro- 
nism, bringing  them  out  strongly  pal- 
pable and  conspicuous  by  a  more 
vivid  colouring,  more  determined  op- 
position of  dark  and  light, — as  if  he 
should  say,  behold,  I  dare.    And  this 


power  has  the  usual  charm  of  all 
power ;  it  commands  respect,  and  too 
often  obeisance.  But  Rubens'  oolonr 
requires  Rubens*  power  in  the  other 
departments  of  art.  To  endearonr 
to  imitate  him  in  that  respect,  with 
any  the  least  weakness  either  of 
hand  or  design,  is  <Mily  to  set  the 
weakness  in  a  more  glaring  li^^t, 
di*essing  it  up,  not  in  the  gorgeona 
array  and  real  jewellery  of  the  court, 
but  in  the  foil  and  tinsel  glitter,  and 
mock  regality  of  a  low  theatrical 
pageantry.  And  this  would  be  the  case 
even  if  we  had  in  use  his  Insdona 
vehicle  ;  but  with  an  inferior  one,  too 
often  with  a  bad  one,  the  case  of 
weakness  is  aggravated,  and  not  an- 
seldom  the  presumption  and  the  fidlnie 
of  an  attempt  the  more  conspicaons. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Rubcms 
is  universally  imitated  among  ns;  but 
where  his  peculiar  style  is  notimitated, 
the  vitiation  to  which  it  has  led  is 
seen,  in  the  general  tendency  of  our 
artists,  to  shun  the  deep  and  sober 
tones  of  the  Italian  school,  and,  MB 
their  phrase  is,  to  put  as  mnch  daj* 
light  as  possible  into  their  worioa. 
But  even  here  I  would  pause  to  sug- 
gest, that  lights  daylight,  in  its  greai 
characteristic,  is  more  lustrous  thaa 
white,  and  will  be  produced  rather  hy 
the  lower  than  the  lighter  tones,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Claude, 
whose  key  of  colouring  is  many  de» 
grees  lower  than  in  pictures  whidi 
affect  his  light,  without  his  means  of 
attaining  it. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  should  be 
such  inconsistency  in  the  decisions  of 
taste ;  but  this  title  of  colourist  has 
been  bestowed  chiefly  upon  two 
painters,  w\\o  in  this  very  respect  of 
colour  were  the  antipodes  to  each 
other,  Titian  and  Rubens.  Are  there 
no  steady  sure  principles  of  colour  ? 
If  there  be,  it  is  impossible  that  such 
discordant  judgments  can  be  duly 
and  justly  given. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
something  of  a  first  principle,  before 
we  can  come  to  any  true  notion  of 
good  colouring.  And  it  is  surprising, 
when  we  consider  its  simplicity,  that 
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it  shonld,  at  least  practically,  have 
escaped  the  due  notice  of  artists  in 
general. 

There  are  two  things  .to  be  first 
considered  in  colour.  Its  agireeability 
perse, — its  charm  upon  the  eye;  and 
its  adaptation  to  a  subject, — ^its  er<- 
pressing  the  sentiment. 

However  well  it  may  express  the 
palpable  substance  and  texture  of 
objects  that  are  but  parts,  if  it  fail  in 
these  fii-st  two  rules,  the  colour  of  a 
picture  is  not  good.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  its  agreeability.  !&  it  a 
startling  assertion  to  say,  that  this 
does  not  depend  upon  its  naturalness? 
That  it  does  so  is  a  common  opinion. 
Aware,  however,  that  the  term 
naturalness  would  lead  to  a  deeper 
disquisition  than  I  here  mean  to 
enter  upon,  I  shall  take  it  in  its  com- 
mon meaning,  as  it  represents  the 
common  aspect  of  nature.  Now,  be- 
sides that  this  aspect  is  subject  to  an 
almost  infinite  variety  by  changes  of 
atmosphere,  and  other  accidents,  af- 
fording the  artist  a  very  wide  range 
from  which  to  select,  it  has  a  charac- 
teristic as  important  as  its  light  and 
its  dark  of  colour, — its  iUummatkm;  so 
that  a  sacrifice  (for  art  is  a  system  of 
compensation)  of  one  visible  truth, 
say  a  very  light  key,  does  not  neces- 
sarily render  a  picture  less  natural,  if 
it  attain  that  superior  characteristic, 
which  by  the  other  method  it  would 
not  attain. 

Then,  again,  that  very  variety  of 
nature,  by  its  multiplicity,  disposes 
the  mind  ever  to  look  for  a  oonstant 
change  and  new  effect,  so  that  we  are 
not  easily  startled  by  any  actual 
unnaturalness,  unless  it  be  very 
strange  indeed,  and  entirely  out  of 
harmony,  one  part  with  another,  as 
wc  should  be  were  one  aspect  onlpr 
and  constantly  presented  to  us.  1%18 
may  be  exemplified  by  a  dark  mirror 
— and,  better  still,  by  a  Claude  glass, 
as  it  is  called,  by  which  we  look  at 
nature  through  coloured  glasses.  We 
do  not  the  less  recognise  nature — nay, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed 
with  the  difference,  and  yet  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  truth.  I  am 
not  here  discussing  the  propriety  of 
using  such  glasses — it  may  be  right 
or  it  may  be  wrong,  according  to  the 
purpose  the  painter  may  have ;  lonlgr 
mean  to  assert,  that  nature  will  bear 


the  changes  and  not  offend  any  sense. 
The  absolute  naturalness,  then,  of  tiie 
colour  of  nature,  in  its  strictest  and 
most  limited  sense,  local  and  aerial,  i9 
not  so  necessarv  as  that  the  eye  cannot 
be  gratified  without  it.  And  it  follows, 
that  agreeability  of  colour  does  not 
depend  upon  thlis  strict  naturalness. 

X  said,  that  it  is  of  the  first  impor* 
tance  that  the  colouring  be  agreeable 
per  se;  that,  without  any  regard  to  a 
subject,  the  eye  should  be  gratified  by 
the  general  tone,  the  harmony  of  the 
I>arts,  and  the  quality  —  namely, 
whether  it  be  opaque  or  transparent, 
and  to  what  degree.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  that  we  greatly  admire  on 
this  very  account — such  as  all  precious 
g^DOs,  polished  andlnatrous  stones  and 
marbles,  espedaily  those  into  which 
we  can  look  as  into  a  tranapareiit 
depth. 

A  picture,  thearefbre,  cannot  be  stud 
to  be  well  coloured  unless  this  pecQliar 
quality  of  agreeability  be  in  it.  To 
attain  this,  much  ezaotness  may  be 
sacrificed  with  safety.  It  should  be 
considered  indispeoMble. 

And  this  perfect  liberty  of  alter^ 
ing  to  a  certain  jtegree  the  natural- 
ness of  colouring,  leads  property  to 
that  second  essential — ^its  adaptation, 
to  a  subject,  or  its  expressing  the  senti'- 
ment.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we 
can,  without  ofiending,  alter  the  whole 
aspect  of  nature  in  most  commoia 
scenes,  we  can  still  more  surely  do  so 
when  the  scenes  are  at  all  ideal  or  omb 
of  tiie  common  character.  And  we  oaa 
do  it  likewise  witiiont  a  saorifioe  of 
truth,  in  the  higher  eense  e£  tnith^ 
as  a  term  of  art  or  of  poetry. 

For  the  mind  also  gims  «fit  mm 
eolourmg^  or  is  unobaerFant  of  some 
colours  which  the  ^ye  iffesentoi  and 
makes  from  all  presented  to  H  to 
own  BeleotioBs  and  eombiaatiKMU,  anft 
suits  them  to  ks  own  eonoeptiaii  and 
Creadon.  It  has  alwajFi  been  admitted 
that  the  painter^a  mind  does  this  wi^ 
objects  or  fturm,  omitdng  mnch,  gene** 
raliainff  or  selecting  fBw  particalanL 
Now  if  this  power  be  admitted  wittt 
regard  to  otgeota  themselves^  aa  te 
their  forms  and  aotoal  presence,  why 
ahoold  it  not,  with  eqoal  propriety,  be 
extended  to  the  odonn  of  time 
olgects,  even  thoo^  they  have  ■% 
aenaible  effidot  npon  the  aoenee  wfaksh 
aiebefiDcena?    But,  as  waa  lald,  He 
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mind  colours ;  it  is  not  the  slave  to 
the  organ  of  siglit,  and  in  the  painter, 
as  in  the  poet,  asserts  its  privilege  of 
making^  deligliting  even  to  "  exhaust 
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here.    There  are  who  might  prefer 


worlds  "   an< 


imagine  new. 


It 


takes  for  an  imperial  use  the  contri- 
butions the  eye  is  ever  offering,  but 
converts  them  into  riches  of  its  o^ti. 
It  will  not  be  confined  by  space,  nor 
limited  by  time,  but  gathers  from  the 
wide  world,  and  even  beyond  its 
range.  Thus,  in  the  simple  yet  crea- 
tive enthusiasm  of  his  passion,  did 
Bums  gather,  at  one  moment,  the 
flowers  of  all  seasons,  and  all 

'' To  pu*  a  posy  for  his  ain  sweet  May;** 

and  cold  would  be  the  criticism  that 
would  stop  to  note  the  impossibility ; 
yet  was  it  a  groat  truth,  the  garden 
was  his  o\vn  heart,  and  his  every  wish 
a  new  flower.    Here  they  all  were. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  art  that  this 
great  power  of  the  mind  over  mate- 
rials is  not  sufficiently  and  practically 
admitted.  In  colouring  we  seem  to 
have  altogether  abandoned  the  idea  of 
invention.  "We  go  quite  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  those  good  architects  of 
other  ages,  who  spoke  and  painted  by 
their  art ;  who  invented  because  they 
felt  the  reli^ous  awe,  that  solemn 
chiaroscuro — and  the  painted  win- 
dows, not  gorgeous  and  flaring  with 
large  masses  of  unmixed  colours,  (as 
are  the  unmeaning  windows  the 
modem  Templars  have  put  up  in  their 
ill-painted  church,  in  which,  too,  the 
somewhat  tame  and  dead  Byzantine 
colouring  of  the  walls  agrees  not  with 
the  overpowering  glass  of  the  win- 
dows ;)  these  old  architects,  I  say, 
affecting  the  "  dim  religious  light," 
and  knowing  the  illumination  and 
brilliancy  of  their  material,  took 
colours  without  a  name,  for  the  most 
part  neither  raw  reds,  nor  bhies,  nor 
yellows,  but  mixed,  and  many  of  a 
low  and  subdued  tone  ;  and  so,  when 
these  windows  represented  subjects, 
the  designs  had  a  suitable  quaintness, 
a  formality,  a  saint-like  immutability, 
a  holy  repose ;  and  the  very  strong 
colours  were  sparingly  used,  and  in 
v(jry  small  spaces;  and  the  divisions  of 
the  lead  that  fastened  the  parts  to- 
gether had  doubtless,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  architect,  their  subduing  effect. 
Religious  poetry — the  highest  poetry, 
consequently  the  highest  truth— was 


the  modem  conventicle,  with  its  glare 
of  sunshine,  and  white  glass,  and  bare, 
unadorned,  white-washed  walls,  and 
justify  their  want  of  taste  by  a  refe* 
rence  to  nature,  whose  light  and 
atmosphere,  they  will  tell  you,  they 
are  admitting.  And  like  this  u  the 
argument  of  many  an  artist,  when  he 
would  cover  the  poverty  of  hia  inveii- 
tion  under  the  plea  of  his  imitation  of 
nature— aplea,  too,  urged  in  ignorance 
of  nature,  for  nature  does  actoallj 
endeavour — if  such  a  word  as  endea- 
vour may  be  used  where  all  la  done 
without  effort — to  subdue  the  rawness 
of  every  colour,  and  even  to  stain  the 
white- wash  we  put  upon  her  works, 
and  covers  the  lightest  rocks  with 
lichen. 

But  as  the  mind  colours^  and  abso- 
lute naturalness  is  not  necessaiy,  it 
results  that  there  must  be  a  sdenoe  by 
which  the  mind  can  effect  its  purpose. 

For  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  arfses 
from  a  want  which  the  mind  alone  at 
flrst  feels,  and  to  the  mind  in  tbat 
state  of  desire  things  speak  suggest- 
ively that  were  before  mute;  disr 
coveries  are  made  into  the  deeper  and 
previously  hidden  secrets  of  natoie, 
and  new  means  are  invented  of  grati- 
fying the  awakened  senses.  Hence 
all  art  which  is  above  the  m^^v 
common  and  uncultivated  sense.  Au 
we  see  and  all  wo  hear  takes  a  vitality 
not  its  o>\*n  from  our  thoughts,  mixes 
itself  (as  aliment  does,  and  becomes 
our  substance)  with  our  intelleotnal 
texture,  and  is  anew  created. 

Winds  might  have  blown,  and  wild 
animals  have  uttered  their  cries,  bnt 
it  was  the  heightened  imagination 
that  heard  them  howl  and  roar.  And 
it  was  from  a  further  cultivation  of 
the  sense,  giving  forth,  at  every  step^ 
new  wants,  that  the  nature  of  aD 
sounds  was  investigated  and  mnslc 
invented  —  science  but  discovering 
wonderful  mysteries,  secrets,  and  gifted 
faculties  drawing  them  out  of  thdr 
deep  hiding-places,  making  them  pal- 
pable, and  combining  and  convert- 
ing them  into  humanities  whereby 
mankind  may  be  delighted  and  im- 
proved. 

If,  then,  the  ear  has  its  science,  so 
has  the  eye.  There  is  the  mystery  of 
colours  as  well  as  of  sounds.  Nor  can 
it  be  justly  said  that  we  are  ont  of 
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nature  because  we  pursue  that  mys- 
tery beyond  its  commonly  perceptible 
and  outward  signs  to  its  more  intricate 
truths ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  thereby  more  of  those  truths,  we 
have  more  of  nature ;  and  we  know 
them  to  be  truths  by  their  power  and 
by  their  adoption. 

This  science  of  colour  has  been, 
perhaps,  too  much  neglected.  In  con- 
versing witli  artists,  one  is  surprised 
how  little  attention  they  have  paid  to 
it ;  and  even  where  it  has  been  studied, 
it  is  only  upon  its  surface,  and  by  those 
well  known  diagrams  which  show  the 
oppositions. 

Few,  indeed,  consider  colouring  as 
a  means  of  telling  the  story — as  at  all 
sympathetic.  In  an  historical  sub- 
ject, more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
exact  naturalness  of  the  light,  the 
time  of  day,  the  local  colouring  of  the 
objects,  as  they  probably  were,  than 
upon  those  tones  and  hues  which  best 
belong  to  the  feeling  which  the  action 
represented  is  meant  to  convey :  by 
which  practice  an  unnaturalness  is  too 
often  the  result ;  for  there  is  forced 
upon  the  eye  a  vividness  and  variety 
of  coloui*s,  in  dresses,  accessories,  and 
the  scene,  which  one  present  at  the 
action  would  never  have  noticed — 
which,  as  the  feeling  would  have 
rejected,  so  would  the  obedient  eye 
have  left  undistinguished;  and  we 
know  how  the  eye  is  obedient  to  the 
feelings  and  withholds  impressions, 
and  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  will "  fix  itself  on 
vacancy."  It  will  do  even  more ;  it 
will  adopt  the  colouring  which  the 
feeling  suggests — will  set  aside  what 
is,  and  assume  what  is  not.  Thus,  in 
reading  some  melancholy  tale,  the 
very  scene  becomes 

*'  Sicklied  o^er  with  the  pale  east  of  thooght  ;** 

and  thus  it  is  that  actually  the  eye 
aids  the  Imagination  while  it 

*'  Breathes  a  browner  horror  o*er  the  woodi.** 

This  neglect  of  colour  as  an  end,  as 
a  means  of  narration,  and  as  a  sym- 
pathy, is  peculiar  to  modem  art. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  there  is  less  feel- 
ing among  us  for  works  of  the  Italian 
schools,  than  fur  those  less  poetical, 
and  too  often  mean  and  low  ones  of 
.the  Dutch  and  Flemish.  I  mean  not 
•liere  to  pass  any  censure  on  the  colour- 


ing of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools ; 
it  was  admirable  in  its  luci(i  and  har- 
monious, but  mostly  so  in  its  imitativei 
character.  Their  subjects  seldom  al- 
lowed scope  for  any  high  aim  at  sym« 
pathetic  colouring :  both  appealed  to 
the  eye, — ^not  without  exceptions,  how- 
ever,— ^to  mention  one  only,  Bem- 
brandt,  whose  colouring  was  gene- 
rally ideal,  and  by  it  mostly  was  the 
story  told.  But  one  perfection  of  co- 
lour thev  almost  all  of  them  had,  that 
a^eabuity,  that  gem-like  lustre  and 
richness,  which  I  spoke  of  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  good  colouring.  And 
in  this,  even  where  modem  art  has 
professed  to  woit  upon  the  model  of 
the  Flemish  school,  it  has  failed,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  go  beyond  that 
actkool  in  brightness,  nas  mllen  very 
fEur  short  of  its  excdlence;  for  in  the 
very  light  key  that  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  prevalence  of  positive  white, 
it  has  lost  si^ht  of  that  mellowness 
and  illnmination  which  is  so  gre%t  a 
charm  in  the  Dntch  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures. It  has,  too,  mistaken  ligfatness 
for  brightness,  and  a  certain  chiukinesa 
has  been  the  result.  And  artists  who 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  perceiving, 
as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  this  bf& 
effect,  have  endeavonred  to  divert  the 
eye  from  this  unpleasantness,  by  force, 
by  extreme  contrasts  of  g^ed  daric, 
by  vividness  of  partial  crude  oolours,' 
and  by  the  violenoe  of  that  most  dis- 
agreeable of  aU  pigments,  as  de- 
structive of  all  real  depth  and  at- 
mosphere-—asphaltum. 

In  our  assuming,  then,  titis  veiy 
high,  this  white  key,  we  deviate  from 
the  iffactice  of  every  good  school.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  this  should  be  the 
peculiarity^  of  the  English  school ;  but 
It  certain^  has  too  great  a  tendencg^ 
that  way.  The  Dutch  and  FIraiish 
axe  ci  A  much  lower  key,  and  ijhie 
Italian  of  a  lower  stiUL  Even  in  tltfljkr 
landscape  it  is  remarkable,  that  tha 
painters  whose  coontry  was  the  light- 
est, should  have  adopted  tiie  deepest 
tones ;  and  that  the  landscapes  of 
theur  historical  painters  are  of  all  tliB 
deq>est,  and  they  were  the  best  land- 
scape painters.  What  exquisite  rfck- 
ness  anddq)th,  ahdjewel-uke  glQWs)* 
there  in  the  landscape  of  Titian  si|Bd 
Giorgkme;  and  what  illnmiiiij|i|Qby. 
tiliat  superior  characteristic  of  nj3j|frai 
so  mi^  overlooked   now  ft-ttj?* 
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And  yet  our  country  is,  from  our  at- 
mosphere, darker  than  theirs,  and  pre- 
sents a  greater  variety  of  deep  tones 
and  nameless  colours.  And  as  I 
before  mentioned,  the  admired  Claude, 
whom  I  rank  of  the  Italian  school,  is 
of  a  very  low  key,  delighting  in 
masses  of  deep  tones.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  his  trees  are  never 
edged  out  light  with  Naples  yellow, 
as  our  artists  are  fond  of  doing,  but 
are  mostly  in  dark  masses,  and 
whether  near  or  distant,  singly  or  in 
groups,  are  always  without  any  strong 
and  vivid  colom\  His  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  paint  atmosphere  not 
light,  or  rather  that  free  penetrating 
light  which  he  best  effected  by  his 
lower  key.  And  from  this  cause  it  is, 
that  the  eye  rests,  is  filled,  satisfied 
by  the  general  effect,  is  never  irritated 
either  by  too  much  whiteness,  or  too 
vivid  colours ;  for  he  knew  well  that 
such  irritation,  though  at  first  it 
attracts  and  forces  attention,  is  after 
a  while  painful,  and  should  therefore 
at  any  sacrifice  be  avoided. 

But,   to  return  to  colouring  as  an 
expression.     Here  is  a  great  field  for 

f  radical  experiment.   On  this  subject 
will    quote    a  passage   from    the 
Sketcher  in  Maga  of  Sept.  1883. 

"  As  in  music  all  notes  have  their 
own  expression,  and  combinations  of 
them  have  such  diversity  of  effect 
upon  the  mind,  may  not  the  analogy 
hold  good  with  regard  to  colours? 
Has  not  every  colour  its  own  charac- 
ter? And  have  not  combinations  of 
them  effects  similar  to  certain  combi- 
nations in  sounds  ?  Tliis  is  a  subject 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one 
who  has  leisure  and  disposition  to  take 
it  up :  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
old  masters  either  worked  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  art,  or  had  such  an 
instinctive  perception  of  it,  that  it  is 
to  be  discovered  in  their  works.  Sup- 
pose a  painter  were  to  try  various 
colours  on  boards,  and  combinations  of 
them  —  place  them  before  him  sepa- 
rately with  fixed  attention,  and  then 
examine  the  channels  into  which  his 
thoughts  woidd  run.  If  he  were  to 
find  their  character  to  be  invariable, 
and  peculiar  to  each  of  the  boards  put 
before  him,  he  would  learn  that  before 
he  tnists  his  subject  to  the  canvass, 
he  should  question  himself  as  to  the 
sentiment  he  intends  it  to  express, 


and  what  combination  of  colonn  would 
be  consentient  or  dissentient  to  it. 

^^This  will  certainly  accoiint  far 
the  colours  of  the  old  (particalariT 
the  historical)  painters  being  bo  much 
at  variance  with  common  natnret 
sometimes  glaringly  at  variance  with 
the  locality  and  position  of  the  objects 
represented."  "This  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  colours  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  in  the  Bolognese  school. 
Who  ever  saw  Corregio's  back- 
grounds in  nature,  or  indeed  the 
whole  colour  of  his  pictures,  indndinK 
figui*es?  Examine  his  back-ground 
to  his  Christ  in  the  garden  —  what  a 
mystery  is  in  it !  The  Peter  Martyr, 
at  first  sight,  from  the  charm  of  tmth 
that  genius  has  given  to  it,  might  pasa 
for  the  colour  of  common  natnre;  bat 
examine  the  picture  as  an  artist,  and 
you  will  come  to  another  condnsion. 
and  you  will  the  more  admire  TitiaiL'^ 

Some  critics  have  been  misled  by 
the  simplicity  of  art  in  this  master- 
piece of  Titian's,  and  have  greatly  ad- 
mired the  exactness  with  which  hehas- 
drawn  and  coloured  every  object ;  bat 
they  have  been  deceived  by  that  per- 
fect unity  which  exists  in  all  its  parts, 
and  have  wrongly  conceived  the  kind 
of  naturalness  of  the  picture.  It  is 
full  of  this  sympathetic  naturalness  <^ 
colour;  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied, 
and  ascribe  that  geneiul  natnralnesa 
to  each  particular  part.  Indeed  if  it 
were  altogether  in  colonr  and  fonns 
no  more  than  common  nature,  there 
would  be  no  real  martyrdom  in  it — it 
would  be  but  a  vulgar  murder ;  bat 
every  part  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment.  Had  Titian  merely  repre- 
sented the  clear  sky  of  Italy,  and 
brought  out  prominently  green-leaved 
trees  and  herbage,  because  such  things 
are,  and  were  in  such  a  scene  where 
this  martyrdom  was  suffered,  the  pic- 
ture would  not  have  been  as  it  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  the 
world  and  a  monument  of  the  genius- 
of  Titian.  There  was  wanted  a  sky 
in  which  angels  might  come  and  go, 
and  hover  with  the  promise  of  the 
crown  and  glory  of  martyrdom,  and 
there  must  be  an  under  and  more  ter- 
restrial sky,  still  ^and  and  solemn, 
such  as  might  take  up  the  tale  of 
hoiTor,  and  tell  it  among  the  conge- 
nial mountains ;  and  such  there  is  m 
the  volummous  douds  aboat  the  dis-^ 
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tant  cliffs.    And  it  is  very  obsenrable  greater  mirtfl¥ft|  tluui  that  the  C(wi- 

that,  in  this  pictore,  Titian,  the  odour-  mon  natural  can  i^resent  the  ideaL 

ist,  is  most  sparing  of  what  we  are  WiUdewith  aUhis  acnteness  and  good 

too  fond  of  calling  colour.*    Ckdoor,  sense  was  bewildered  with  a  notion  of 

indeed,  there  is,  and  of  the  greatest  ^eir  nnion,  and  thonglit  his  sketches 

variety,  but  it  is  all  (^  the  snbdned  from  the  Holy  Land  wonld  assist  him 

hnes,  with  which  the  very  ground  and  in  painting  sacred  snljects  ;  whereas 

trees  are  clothed,  that  nothing  shall  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  realities 

presume  to  shine  out  of  itself  in  Ihe  before  his  eyes  woidd  nnpoetidse  his 

presence  of  the  announcing  angels,  whole  mind;  instead  of  trusting  to  his 

and  to  be  unshrouded  before  sudi  a  feeling,  to  his  visionary  dream,  he  would 

deed.  begin   to   doubt,  as   ho   did»  what 

I  remember,  I  think  it  was  abont  should  be  the  exact  costume,  if  his 

three  years  ago,  a  picture  which  well  figures  should  stand  or  sit  as  Asiatics, 

exemplifies  this  ideal  colouring.    It  As  wo  are  removed  from  events  by 

was  exhibited  at  the  Institution;  it  time,  to  should  we  be  by  thought: 

was  of  a  female  saint  to  whom  the  we  |Mun  over  an  extensive  region,  and 

infant  Saviour  appears,  by  F.  Yero-  the   doiids  of  days  and  of  nighta 

nese.     The  veiy  excellence  of  the  pursue  us  out  of  it,  and  we  look  bade 

colouring  was  in  its  natural  unnatural-  upon  it  in  our  memory,  as  under  aao- 

ness;  I  say  natural,  because  it  was  ther  light — ^thelandlMf,  bydistaaoe 


pci-fectly  true  to  the  mystic  dream,  and  by  memory  making  it  a  part  of 

the  saintly  vision ;  a  more  common  our  minds,  more  than  of  our  viskOf 

natural  would  have  ruined  it.     No  becomes  fribuloua ;  it  is  no  longer  one 

one  ever,  it  is  true,  saw  such  a  sky —  for  common  language,  but  ibr  song; 

but  in  »  gifted  trance  it  is  such  as  and  so  the  pencil  uiat  would  paat 

would  alone  be  seen,  acknowledged,  it  must  be  mpped  in  tlie  eoloun  of 

and  remembered  as  of  a  heavenly  poetry.     Memory  leases,  to  use  a 

vision.    All  the  colouring  was  like  it,  technical  wprd,  every  scene.    ^^Tlie 

rich    and  glorifying  and  unearthly,  resounding  .sea    and   the   shadowy 

and  imitative  of  the  sanctif|ring  light  mountains  are  fiur  between  us,^  as 

in  old  cathedrals.     The  sky  was  of  Homer  says,  and  those  fabulous  teni- 

very  mixed  tones  and  hues  of  green,  tories  that  we  love  to  revisit  in  the 

The  entire  scene  of  the  vision  was  dreams  oi  poetic  night.     There  are 

thus  hemmed  in  with  the  light  and  no  muses  with  thehr  gdden  haqw  on 

glory  of  holiness,    apart  frmi   the  HighgateHUl;  nor  would  the  pahiter 

world's    ideas    and    employments,  that  woidd  paint  them  be  over  wise 

Why    should    modem   pamters   be  to  expect  a  c^imnse  cff  their  wh^ 

afraid  of  thus  venturing  into  the  ideal  feet  on  Uie  lial  Famassu&t  As  to 

of  colouring?     Never  was  there  a  nature  in  arty  we  make  too  much  of  n 

*  Titian's  palette  was  most  simple  :  the  great  varietv  in  the  oohnoing  of  his  plo- 
tures  was  effected  by  the  fewest  and  most  eomiaon  ecuoiin  —  hrowns  I  believe  ho 
did  not  use,  of  which  we  boast  to  possess  so  maay;  the  oohresy  red  and  yellow^  with 
his  black  and  blue,  made  most  or  all  of  his  deepest  tonM^  the  gnat  dq^h  oeing  gtveOy 
by  glazing  oyer  with  the  same,  and  toaehiag  in  hen  and  there  sU|^  vacleftiaiy  smm 
or  less  of  the  red  or  yellow,  lighter  or  darirar  being  ased  in  these  wyetitieai.  Hsaee 
the  harmony  of  his  general  tones — upon  idiidi»  a«  the  snijeet  Mqnued  thfua,  he  laid 
liis  more  rivid  colours.  I  belioTe  the  best  Baiateia  have  used  the  simfleet  palette 
the  fewest  colours.  Our  own  Wilson  is  aald  to  have  replied  to  one  who  told  hia  a 
new  brown  was  discovered,  '^  I  am  sorry  for  it.**  Bat  by  fitf  the  Most  ii^jniious  ef  aQ 
our  pigments  is  asphaltum ;  it  always  ciyes  rather  rottenness  than  depth. 

t  Mr  £tty  has  written  a  letter,  whi<m  has  been  lithographed  and  widely  cironlated, 
bearing  so  directly  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot  refhdn  iVom  notiebg  it.  And  this 
I  do,  because  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Aeademiehn,  and  one,  I  believe,  eeleeted  to  he 
judge  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  Westminster  Hall  Eihibition,  cannot  bat 
have  an  influence,  both  with  the  public  and  the  rising  profeseors  of  the  art. 

He  speaks  of  his  high  purposes  in  his  ehcdee  of  thesnldeet  of  Joan  of  Are  aad  other 
pictures,  and  the  process  by  which  those  pmposee  were  ocooi^t  to  eom^etieB.  He 
tells  us,  that  in  his  enthusiasm  he  risited^  as  a  pilgrim,  the  q«t  idiere  theherefs  and 
tragic  scenes  of  his  subjeet  were  enacted.    He  pieenmea  that  the  honsta  thflM  .aie 
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little  truth,  neglecting  the  gi-eater. 
It  is  not  every  creation  that  is  revealed 
to  the  eye ;  even  to  adore  and  to  ad- 
mire properly,  we  must  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  than  we  see.  The 
inventions  of  genius  arc  but  disco- 
veries in  regions  of  a  higher  nature. 

"  God's  works  invisible, 
Not  undiscoverM,  their  true  stamp  impress 
On  thought,  creation's  mirror,  wherein  do 

dwell 
His  unattained  wonders  numberless.'' 

Of  late  years  some  paintera  have 
taken  up  the  novelty  of  representing 
scriptural  subjects  as  under  the  actual 
scenery  and  climate  of  the  holy  land, 
and  attempted  besides  to  portray 
the  characteristics  of  the  race, — a 
thing  never  dreamed  of  by  the  great 
painters  of  history.  They  are  par- 
tial to  skies  hot  and  cloudless,  and  to 
European  feelings  not  agreeable  ;  for- 
getful of  a  land  of  promise  and  of 
wonder,  and  that  these  subjects  be- 
long, and  must  be  modified  to  the 
mental  vision  of  ever}'  age  and  coun- 
try.  They  abhor  the  voluminous  and 
richly  coloured  clouds,  as  unnatural. 
Can  they  not  feel  the  passage — 

"  Who  makoth  the  clouds  his  chariot  ?" 

I-iCt,  then,  not  only  their  forms,  but 
their  colours  too,  be  as  far  as  may  be 
worthy  Ilim  whom  they  are  said  to 
bear.  They  ai*e,  as  it  were,  the  fold- 
ing and  unfolding  volumes  wherein 


the  history  of  all  creation  is  written. 
As  they  are  prominent  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  so  should  they  ever  be  the 
materials  for  poetic  art. 

I  speak  of  this  noble  character 
of  cloud  skies,  because  a  writer  of 
more  persuasive  power  than  mature 
judgment, — the  Author  of  "Modem 
Painters,"  —  has  condemned  them; 
that  he  has  not  felt  them  is  surprising. 
He  has,  however,  in  his  second,  in 
many  respects  admirable  part,  mani- 
fested such  change  of  opinion,  and 
has  shown  such  a  growing  admiration 
for  the  old  masters,  whom  in  his  first 
volume  ho  treated  with  so  little  re- 
spect, nay,  with  perfect  contempt^ 
that  I  cannot  doubt  the  operation  of 
his  better  judgment,  when  in  pro- 
secuting his  subject,  he  will  be  led  to 
consider  the  use  of  these  mateiialfl  of 
nature  to  poetic  ait. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  I 
began  this  paper  with  questioning  the 
title  of  Rubens  as  a  coiourist.^  It  has 
been  shown,  that  I  consider  no 
painter  a  coiourist,  who  does  not 
unite  the  two  essentials  of  colour, — 
agreeability,  and  its  perfect  sym- 
l)athy  with  the  subject. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  what 
this  agreeability  consists.  I  have  not 
presumed  to  lay  down  any  definite 
rules  for  the  second  great  essential ; 
but  I  have  endeavoured  by  illostni- 
tion  to  enforce  its  necessity ;  in 
this  confident  that  a  proper  practice 
will  follow,  and  be  the  necessary  re* 


now  pretty  much  what  they  were  then  ;  aud  he  has  thought  an  exact  representatioft 
of  them  necessary  to  historical  truth,  and  he  has  accordingly  introduced  them. 

Enthusiasm  is  good,  but  it  should  in  this,  as  in  all  human  concerns  of  importance, 
bo  under  the  guidance  of  strong  principles.  Now  here  the  principles  of  hiatorieal 
painting,  which  separate  that  great  act  from  the  lower  and  imitative^  are  violated. 

Had  an  eyewitness  described  as  he  felt  the  event  which  Mr  Etty  has  undertaken  to 
paint,  would  he  have  told  of  or  portrayed  to  the  mind's  eye,  and  prominently,  the  verj 
houses,  with  all  their  real  accidents  of  material  and  colours,  so  that,  were  a  tile  oiF  a 
roof,  your  sympathy  must  be  made  to  stay  for  the  noticing  it  ? 

This  precision  is  not  for  historical  painting,  for  it  is  in  antagonism  with  poetry, 
(which  is  feeling  high-wrought  by  imagination.)  It  is  wrong  in  colouring  as  in  design. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  the  question  sliould  be  asked— How  would  memory  have 
coloured  it  to  the  spectator  in  his  after  vision  1  How  would  imagination  colour  it  fa 
the  page  of  history  !  Details  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  vulgarise  a  snbject,  and  by  their 
little  truths  destroy  the  greater — the  heroism,  the  devotion — to  which  the  eye  would 
most  naturally  have  been  riveted,  so  as  to  have  seen  little  else,  and  to  have  been 
quite  out  of  a  condition  to  arithmetise  the  pettinesses  of  things.  Suoh  treatment 
would  better  suit  the  levity  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Pucelle*'  than  the  grave  historian  or 
the  still  more  serious  aud  impressive  historical  painter.  It  is  very  important  that  Mr 
Etty,  if  he  is  likely  to  be  again  selected  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  works  of  the 
competitors  for  rewards  in  historical  painting  and  hononr,  revise  his  opinions,  and 
test  them  by  the  established  principles  which  are  apph'oable  alike  to  poetry  and  to 
painting;  and  without  the  practical  use  of  which,  genius,  if  it  could  co-exist,  would 
be  but  aa  inane  aud  objectless  extravagance. 
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snlt  of  a  proper  feeling.  Now  to 
speak  of  Rubens ;  what  are  his  cha- 
racteristics as  a  colonrist?  Wherein 
lies  his  excellence?  I  do  not  stop  to 
repeat  any  of  the  extravagant  praises 
that  have  been  so  ireely  lavished  npon 
him.  But  I  would  ask,  is  there  one 
important  picture  by  his  hand,  where- 
in the  colour  is  of  a  sentiment?  Is 
there  any  one  which,  if  you  remove 
from  it  to  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
see  the  subject  in  its  particulars,  will 
indicate  by  its  colouring  what  8<M*t  of 
narrative  is  to  be  told  by  a  nearer 
inspection?  Try  him  by  those  in 
our  National  Gallery.  I  will  take 
first,  his  most  powerful,  and  one  of 
a  subject  most  advantageous  per- 
haps to  his  maimer,  because  there  is 
no  very  striking  sentiment  to  be -con- 
veyed by  it;  for  he  seems  scarcely 
serious  in  his  treatment  of  this  p«8- 
sage  in  the  Roman  history.  I  spesdc 
of  his  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines.*^  Inas- 
nmch  as  it  is  a  picture  of  glare,  and 
fluster,  and  confusion,  it  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  subject;  bnt  snch 
ought  not  to  be  the  sentiment  of  il. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  has  this  glare,  and 
Is  entirely  deficient  in  all  repose  of 
colour,  (for  it  is  not  requisite  to  repre- 
sentation of  violent  action,  that  there 
should  not  be  that  character  of  repose 
of  colour  which  the  essential  agree- 
ability  demands,)  the  eye  cannot  rest 
npon  it  with  satisfaction  as  a  whole. 
You  must  approach  it  then  nearer,  to 
sec  how  tlie  particular  objects  are 
coloui-ed.  You  will  be  pleased  idth 
the  skill  with  which  one  colour  is  set 
off  by  another ;  and,  doubtless,  yon 
will  acknowledge  a  certain  tmth  in 
tlie  flesh  tints :  bnt  all  this  while  yon 
are  led  away  fi'om  the  subject,  draw 
TIG  conclusion  from  it  as  a  whole,  sjA 
are  induced  to  examine  a  detail  which, 
however  coloured  with  ikill,  and 
powerfully  executed,  is  vulgar  and 
disgusting.  A  mere  trifle  more  of 
gross  vulgarity  would  turn  it  into 
caiicature,  and  you  would  think,  that 
Rubens  had  been  a  socoessfnllj 
laborious' satirist  npon  the  narra^Te 
of  the  Roman  historian.  I  confess 
that,  bnt  for  its  technical  meritSi 
which  are  lost  upon  roost  of  the  visit--, 
ors  of  the  Galleiy,  the  picture  wottU 
give  me  no  pleasure  whatever,  na/, 
much  disgust,  as  altogether  derogft^ 
tory  to  the  dignity  of  art. 
I  purposely  pass  by  hia  allegorioal 


pictures  as  mere  fiBnitnre  for  walls, 
not  being  snbjects  of  sentiment ;  nor 
should  I  very  much  care  if  his  "  Peaee 
and  War "  were  in  the  sorry  condi- 
tion which  has  been  wrongly  given 
to  it. 

Examine  then  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  Here  is  a  subiect  most  fav- 
ourable for  him.  It  shows  glaringly 
the  d€^t  of  his  manner.  Admit 
that  his  flesh  tints  are  most  natural, 
that  thev  are  beautiful;  has  he  not 
saciificea  too  much  to  make  them  so? 
All,  excepting  these  nude  figures,  is 
monotonous,  has  no  relation  by  any 
tint  to  the'  figures,  or  to  any  idea  of 
sentiment  sack  a  subject  may  be  sup-, 
posed  to  convey.  Ihe  sm^e  excel- 
lence lies  in  the  fiesh-colounng  of  the 
three  goddesses.  Bnt  when  I  use  the 
word  excellence,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  in  this  respect  he  snrpaasea 
any  otiier  painter,  as  I  will  preseiilify 
show.  Now,  there  la  a  pecuiarttiy  in 
Rubens'  method,  and  which  si 
belongs  to  his  colonrUig,  firom 
arises  what  may  be  not  improperijr 
.designated  flimsiness,  that  is,  tlw 
leaving  too  much  of  the  first  gettiag 
in  of  Ins  picture,  the  first  tran^^mrent 
sketchy  brown.  If  in  some  respect 
this  giives  ibroe  to  the  more  solid 
parts,  by  the  contrast  of  the  trana- 
])arent  with  the  opaqne,  yet  is  il 
rather  a  fiashy  force,  in  which  the 
means  become  too  vi^le ;  an  entire 
tvb^anee  is  wanted;  we  come  too 
immediately  to  the  bare  ground  of  the 
canvass.  And  this  first  cdooring; 
being  a  tnere  brown,  not  desenrlflf 
the  name  of  ooloor,  as  it  is  not  the 
real  colour  of  the  ol^ects  npon  which 
it  is  disposed,  is  hi  enthre  dlsagrae* 
ment  with  the  stndled  truth  to  natvre 
in  the  otiier  parts.  Xheie  ia  ewj 
zeascm  to  believe  that  Bnbena,  aftev 
his  letam  from  Ita^,  wee  awue  ef 
thia,  by  Ida  fMntiaUj  adopting  tiie 
Italian  method  of  meie-  mamify 
solid  pdnthng  and  after  glaBing;  hot 
he  retmned  to  the  Finnish  method, 
and  aa  it  certeinly  was  the  more  ex« 
peditiona,  it  may  have  better  suited 
his  hand,  and  the  demands  npon.it 
Now,  here  it  may  be  remarked,  thai 
even  fi»r  the  first  essential— agroe«> 
pJMlity  (tf  coloming,  that  is,  of  the 
attbBta&oe  dt  the  paiat-4t  is  neceiaaiy 
that  It  BlK>nld  be  ridi,  really  a  sob* 
ilMice,  not  amevaly  lUn  wash:  aask* 
mm  Ibe  peetthe  dqp^  of  ^^mti  «|i» 
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shadowy  parts  in  the  back  grounds 
of  Corregio ;  the  paint  itself  is  a 
ricli  snbstauce,  with  the  lustrous 
depth  of  precious  stones.  So  tliat  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  in 
Rubens'  style  of  colouring  an  ori- 
ginal incompleteness,  destructive  in 
part  of  tlie  naturalness  he  would  aim 
at ;  it  is  a  mannerism,  very  tolerable 
in  such  light  works  as  those  lucid  and 
charming  pictures  by  Teniers,  where 
all  is  light  and  unlaboured ;  but  be- 
coming a  weakness  where  the  other 
labour  and  the  subject  are  impor- 
tant. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  celebrated 
excellence  of  his,  in  colouring  the 
nude,  (and  here  it  should  be  obser\'ed, 
that  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  his 
female  figures,)  however  natural  it 
may  be,  is  it  nature  in  its  most 
agreeable,  its  most  perfect  colouring  ? 
It  has  been  said,  and  intended  as 
praise,  that  the  flesh  looks  as  if  it  had 
fed  upon  roses  ;  but  is  it  a  praise  ?  I 
should  rather  say  it  would  not  unaptly 
express  the  thinness,  the  unsubstan- 
tialness  of  it,  as  of  a  rose  leaf  surface 
merely.  In  form,  indeed,  the  figures 
are  any  thing  but  thin  and  unsubstan- 
tial :  but  I  am  considering  only  the 
colouring ;  it  is  not  rich ;  it  has  in- 
deed the  light  and  play  of  life,  but  it 
has  not  the  glow ;  it  is  a  surface  life, 
not  life,  warm  life  to  the  very  mar- 
row, such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione.  They  did  not, 
as  Rubens  did,  heighten  the  fiesh 
with  pure  white;  they  rcsciTcd  the 
power  of  that  for  another  purpose, 
presening  throughout  a  lower  tone, 
so  that  the  eye  shall  not  fasten  upon 
any  one  particular  tint,  the  whole 
being  of  the  character  of  the  ^'•ni'miwn 
luhricuH  aspia'.^^  Their  white  and 
their  dark^  thoy  artfully  placed  as  op- 
position, tlie  cool  white  to  set  ofi'  the 
wannth,  the  life-glow  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  dark  to  make  the  low  tone 
shuie  out  fair ;  so  that  in  this  ver}- 
excellence  of  flesh  painting,  they  were 
more  perfect,  that  one  only  approach 
to  exct^Uence,  by  which  it  should 
seem  Rubens  had  acquired  his  title  as 
a  colomist.  Rut  these  painters,  as 
well  as  many  others — though  take 
only  these,  as  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts to  Rubens — excelled  also  in 
the  agreeability  of  their  colouring, 
without  reference  to  subject,  and  in 
the  sympathy  with  regard  to  it.    So 


that  in  them  were  united  the  two 
essentials.  Whereas  Robens  had  in 
any  perfection  neither;  the  one  not  at 
all,  and  the  other  only  in  a  minor 
part  and  degree. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of 
Rubens^  colouring.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  felicitoos  exceptions. 
I  would  notice — but  there  the  hnmau 
figure  is  not — ^his  lioness  on  a  ledge  of 
rpck ;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  his 
strong  and  flickering  coloors :  on  the 
contrary  all  is  dim  —  the  soeneiy 
natural  to  the  animal,  for  it  partakes- 
of  its  proper  colours,  (and  this  is 
strictly  true,  as  the  hare  and  the  fox 
conceal  themselves  by  theur  assimilat- 
ing earths  and  forms.)  The  spectator 
advances  upon  the  scene,  nnaware  or 
the  stealthily  lurking  danger.  The 
dimness  and  repose  are  of  a  terror, 
that  contrast  and  forcible  colour 
would  at  least  mitigate;  the  surprise 
would  be  lost,  or  rather  be  altogether 
of  another  kind;  it  would  arm  yoo  for 
the  danger,  which  becomes  sublime 
by  taking  you  unprepared.  And 
there  is  his  little  landscape  with  the 
sun  shedding  his  rays  through  the  hole 
in  the  tree,  where  the  sentiment  at 
the  obscure — ^the  dim  wood — is  en- 
hanced by  the  blight  gleam — ^and 
there  is  in  this  little  picture  a  whde 
agreeability  of  colour.  His  landscapes 
in  general  are,  however,  veiy  strange; 
rather  eccentric  than  natural  in  colour, 
yet  preserving  the  intended  atmo- 
spheric efiect  by  an  idealism  of  colour- 
ing not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  nn- 
romantic  commonness  of  the  scenery. 

But  these  exceptions  do  not  indict 
the  characteruitics  of  Rubens  as  a 
colourist ;  he  is  more  known,  and  more 
imitated,  as  far  as  he  can  be  imitated, 
in  the  mannerism  of  his  style  whidi 
has  been  described. 

Deficient,  then,  as  I  think  him  to 
have  been  in  these  two  essentials,  I 
am  still  disposed  to  question  his  claim 
to  the  title,  and  to  ask,  ^^  Was  Rubens 
a  colourist  V'^  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  it  may  be  woith  while  to 
consider  the  precise  point  from  which 
his  style  may  be  said  to  have  deviated 
from  the  right  road ;  nor  is  it  here 
necessary  to  particularise,  but  to  refer 
to  the  Italian  practice  generally,  which 
will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  this 
— in  the  choosing  a  low  key  ;  and  for 
the  greatest  perfection  of  colonrine, 
the  proper  union  of  the  two  essentials 
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of  good  colouring,  it  may  be  safe  to 
refer,  first  to  the  Venetian,  the  Lom- 
bard, and  then  to  the  Bolognese 
schools.  Not  that  the  Roman  i^ool 
is  altogether  to  be  omitted.  Oat  of 
his  poushed  style,  RafTaelle  Is  ofteoi 
excellent — ^bothridiintone,  luid,  where 
he  is  not  remarkably  so,  often  senti- 
mental. Some  of  his  frescoes,  as  the 
Heliodoms,  are  good  examples.  And 
in  that  small  pictm^  in  onr  National 
GaUery,  the ''  St  Catherine,**  the  sen- 
timent of  pnrit^  and  loveliness  is 
admirably  snstamed  in  the  colonring. 
There  is  in  the  best  pictures  of  that 
school  no  affected  flashiness  of  hi^ 
lights — no  flimsiness  in  the  nnsno- 
stantial  paint  in  the  shadows ;  there  is 
an  evenness  thronghont,  which,  if  it 
reach  not  the  perfection  of  colonring, 
is  the  best  sabstitnte  for  it. 

Power  is  not  inconsistent  with  mo- 
desty— ^with  forbearance.  In  the  flashy 
style,  all  the  force  is  expended,  and 
visibly  so ;  and  as  in  that  exoess  of 
power  the  flash  of  lightning  is  bat 
momentary,  we  cannot  long  bear  the 
exhibition  of  snch  a  power  rendered 
continnons.  In  the  more  modest — 
the  subdued  style— the  artist  conceals 
as  much  as  may  be  the  veiy  power 
he  has  used,  thereby  actually  strength- 
ening it ;  for  while  you  have  all  yon 
want,  you  know  not  how  mnch  may 
be  in  reserve,  and  you  feel  it  miseen, 
or  may  believe  it  to  be  unseen,  whm 
in  fact  it  is  before  your  eyes,  though 
half  veiled  for  a  purpose. 

Let  not  any  painter  who  wonld  be 
a  colourlst  deceive  himself  into  the 
belief  that  the  most  vivid  and  unmixed 
colours  are  the  best  for  his  art,  nor 
that  even  they  are  the  truest  to 
nature,  in  whatever  sense  he  may  take 
the  word  nature.  It  is  easy  enong^ 
to  lay  on  crude  vermilion,  lake,  and 
chrome  yellows ;  yet  the  colours  that 
shall  be  omitted  shall  be  infinite,  and 
by  far  more  beautiful  than  the  chosen, 
and  for  which,  since  the  generalitT  are 
not  painters,  nor  scientific  in  the  effects 
of  colours,  there  are  no  names.  Let  a 
painter  who  would  have  so  limited  a 
scale  and  view  of  colour  do  his  best, 
and  the  first  flower-bed  he  looks  at 
will  shame  him  with  regard  to  those 
very  colours  he  has  adopted,  as  with 
regard  to  those  thousand  shades  c^ 
hues,  mixed  and  of  endless  variety, 
which  are  still  more  beautifhl.  We 
scarcely  ever  in  nature  see  a  really 


unmixed  colour ;  and  that  the  mixed 
are  the  most  agreeable  may  be  more 
than  conjectured,  from  the  fact  that, 
of  the  three,  the  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
yellow,  the  mixture  of  the  two  will  be 
so  unsatisfoctory,  that  the  mind's  ^ 
will,  when  withdrawn,  suimly  u» 
third. 

A  f(Bw  words  only  remain  to  be  said. 
To  complete,  practically,  agreeabiUtj 
of  colonrinff,  there  is  wanting  a  more 
perfect  vehKde  for  our  colours.  Modi 
attention  has,  of  late  .yeans,  been 
dh:ected  to  this  snbject ;  and  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  not  in  ndn. 
I  widt,  impatiently  enough,  Mr  East* 
lake's  other  vdnrne,  in  whidi  he  pro* 
mises  to  treat  of  the  Italian  methods 
He  has  been  indefotigable  in  coUectiiu' 
materials, — has  an  eye  to  Imow  ww 
what  is  wanted;  and,  as  a  scholar  tad 
collector  of  all  Uiat  has  been  written 
on  art,  in  Italian,  as  well  as  other 
languages,  has  ihe  best  sonrees  tnm 
whidi  to  gather  isolated  ikcts,  wkUk^ 
pnt  together,  may  lead  to  most  ia* 
portant  dlsooveries. 
^Mrs  Merrifield,  also,  whose  tnnlB* 
tion  flnom  Gennino  Oennini,  and 
whose  w<Mrts  on  fresoo  painting  «ra  my 
valuable,  has  been  collecting  materiais. 
abroad,  and  will  shortly  publish  her 
discoveries.  The  two  proofii  to  wUdi 
we  are  to  look  are  docnmenti  and 
chemistry.  The  secret  of  Yan  ^yck 
may  have  been  fonnd  ont,  bat  lt» 
modificatioQ  under  the  Italian  prw* 
ticewiU  be,  perhaps,  the  more  iBipqr> 
tant  diseoverr.  I  am  glad  also  l» 
leani,  that  Mr  Hendrie  intends  to* 
publish  entbe  with  notes,  the  ^B» 
Mageme  MS.*"  hi  the  British  MuienBU 
I  bdieve  artfsts  are  ahready  giving  1^ 
tiie  worst  of  ir^ides,  the  megm^ 
made  of  mastic,  of  all  the  ▼arnlriiia' 
the  most  r^ J  to  decompose,  as  weil 
is  to  separate  the  piint,  ndpfodoet 
thosennseemlygasMiwliieh  have  Ma 
the  rdn  of  so  many  i^kstnres. 

Whether  cf^onr  be  coniidered  in  its 
agreeaUlity,  per  ««,  or  hi  its  sympa*> 
thetic,  its  sentimental  application,-Hfer 
the  attainment  of  either  end,  it  ia  of ' 
the  highest  importance  to  resume  tiw- 
yery  ulentical  vehide,  and  the  mode- 
of  using  it,  which  were  the  vehide  and 
the  metiiods  <tf  Titian,  Gioraione,  and 
Corregio,  and  genenBjr  ci  the  dd 
masters.     Yours  ever,    ' 

▲- 

iik  Jufu,  1947. 
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We  arc  not — as  the  title  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  till  further  ex- 
plained, might  seem  to  imply  —  we 
arc  not  about  to  pass  in  review  the 
whole  literature  of  America.  Scanty 
as  that  youthful  literature  is,  and 
may  well  confess  itself  to  be,  it  would 
afford  subject  for  a  long  series  of 
papers.  Besides,  the  more  distin- 
guished of  its  authors  arc  generally 
known,  and  fairly  appreciated,  and 
we  should  have  no  object  nor  interest 
just  at  present  in  determining,  with 
perhaps  some  nearer  approach  to  ac- 
curacy than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
the  merits  of  such  well-known  writers 
as  Irving,  CoojKjr,  Prescott,  Emer- 
son, Channing,  and  others.  But  the 
series  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs  Wiley  and  Putnam,  under  the 
title  of  "  Librar}'  of  American  Books," 
has  naturally  attracted  our  attention, 
bringing  as  it  were  some  works  befojp 
US  for  the  first  time,  and  presenting 
what — after  a  few  distinguished  names 
are  bracketed  oft' — may  be  supposed 
to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  i>opular 
literature  of  that  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken 
up  a  pretty  large  handful  for  present 
examination.  Our  collection  will  be 
acknowledged,  we  think,  to  be  no  bad 
sample  of  the  whole.  At  all  events 
we  have  shaken  fnan  our  sheaf  two  or 
three  un])rolitable  ears,  and  otie  in 
particular  so  empty,  and  so  rotten 
withal,  that  to  hang  over  it  for  close 
examination  was  impossible.  How  it 
happens  that  the  publishers  of  the 
series  have  admitted  to  tlic  '*  Library 
of  American  Books" — as  if  it  were  a 
book  — a  thing  cnlled  "  Big  Abel  and 
The  Little  Manhattan,"  is  to  us,  at 
tills  distance  from  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, utterly  inexplicable.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  author  may  have 
earned  a  reputable  name  in  some 
other  department  of  letters;  pity, 
then,  he  should  fori'eit  both  it,  and 


his  character  for  sanity,  by  this  out- 
rageous attempt  at  humour.  Periiaps 
he  is  the  potent  editor  of  some  Ameri- 
can broad- sheet,  of  which  pablishers 
stand  in  awe.  We  know  not ;  of  this  only 
we  are  sure,  that  more  heinous  trash 
was  never  before  exposed  to  public 
view.  We  read  two  chapters  (rfit — 
more  we  are  persuaded  than  any  other 
person  in  England  has  accomplished 
— and  then  threw  it  aside  with  a  sort 
of  chai'itable  contempt.  For  the  sake 
of  all  parties,  readers,  critics,  pub- 
lishers and  the  author  himself,  it 
should  be  buried,  at  once,  out  of 
sight,  with  other  things  noisome  and 
corruptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  able 
to  introduce  to  our  readei's  (should  it 
be  hitherto  unknown  to  them)  one 
volume,  at  least,  which  they  will  be 
willing  to  transfer  from  the  American 
to  the  English  library.  The  ^^Mossea 
from  an  old  Manse,"  is  occasionally 
written  with  an  elegauco  of  stylo 
which  may  almost  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  Washington  Irving ;  and 
though  certainly  it  is  inferior  to  the 
works  of  that  author  in  taste  and 
judgment,  and  whatever  may  be  de- 
scribed as  artistic  talent,  it  exhibits 
deeper  traces  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. What  can  our  own  circulating 
libraries  be  about  ?  At  all  our  places 
of  summer  resort  they  drug  us  with 
the  veriest  trash,  without  a  spark  of 
vitality  in  it,  and  here  are  tales  and 
sketches  like  these  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, which  it  would  have  done 
one^s  heart  good  to  have  read  under 
shady  coverts,  or  sitting — no  un- 
pleasant lounge — by  the  sea- side  on 
the  rolling  shingles  of  the  beach. 
They  give  us  the  sweepings  of  Mr 
Colbunrs  counter,  and  then  boastfully 
proclaim  the  zeal  with  which  they 
serve  the  public.  So  certain  other 
servants  of  the  public  feed  the  eye 
with  gaudy  advertisements  of  cveiy 


*  Vievt  and  licvicvs  of  A  merican  Literature.  By  the  author  of  The  Yemanee,  ^6.  ^r. 
The  M'yraw,  and  The  Cabin.    By  the  same. 
J*a}>er$  on  Literature  and  Art.    By  S.  Margaret  Fuller. 
Ta/<f«.     By  Kduar  A.  PoE. 
Mosses/rotn  an  old  Mame.    By  Nathaniel  Hawtuorne. 


rtnn  nothing  but  the  soar  ale  of  flomo 
crnfty  Ijrewer  who  has  coiilrlvod  to 
liiiid  theia  to  his  vaU  bdiI  hts  uiash- 
liib. 

Thu  fir«C  took  wc  opened  of  ihU 
sorics  u  one  culled,  ivitli  n  charming 
!il1it<3ration,  "Viewi  and  ReviewB," 
by  the  author  of  "The  Veniassee,  &c," 
whom  we  fortuiiat^ly  learn,  from 
another  quarter,  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
the  more  commodions  naiue  of  Mr 
Sims ;  nnd  the  first  worda  which 
caaght  DOT  eje  were  "  Americanisu) 
in  Litcratnre,"  printed  in  capital 
lottors,  it  being  the  title  of  aa  esaaf 
which  hoe  for  ite  object  to  stlmnlate 
the  AraericaoB  to  the  formation  of  a 
national  literature.  This  appcara  to 
be  a  favonrite  subject  with  a  certain 
class  of  their  writers,  more  distia- 
gnished  for  ai'dour  than  fbr  judgment. 
Mrs  Margaret  Fnller,  iii  her  Papers 
on  Literature  and  Art,  is  also  eloquent 
on  the  saiue  theme.  Let  ns  first  hear 
Mr  Sims.  Tliero  is  iu  tliis  c:entlo- 
raan's  CDlbusiasm  a  basineu-Uke  uir 
which  13  highly  amusing. 

"  Americanism  in  LiteraCnre.  litis 
is  the  right  title.  It  indicates  the 
becoming  object  of  our  aim.  Ameri- 
canism III  onr  literature  is  scarcely 
implied  by  the  nsoal  phraseology. 
American  Uteraluro  trrou  to  be  a 
tluiuj  eeilainlj/  —  but  it  w  not  Ih* 
thing  ejoclli/.  To  put  Americanism 
in  our  letters,  is  to  do  a  sometliing 
much  more  important.  Ttie  phrase 
has  a  pecolinr  signilicaliun  which  Is 
worth  our  consideration.  By  a  liberal 
extension  of  the  conrtosies  of  criticism, 
we  are  already  in  possession  of  a.  due 
amonnt  of  American  authorship ;  but 
of  anch  as  is  indiricloal  and  projicriy 
pocuUar  to  ourselves,  wc  cannot  be 
said  to  enjoy  much.  Onr  writers  are 
numerous — qnito  a^  many  perhaps  as, 
in  proportion  to  our  years,  our  circum- 
stances, and  necAuities,  might  bo 
looked  for  amongst  any  people.  But, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  their  writ- 
ings might  as  well  be  European. 
They  ore  European.  The  writers 
think  after  Eurojicilu  models,  draw 
their  Btirauios  and  provocation  from 
Kiiroi)cnn  boohs,  fashion  thcmsclvRs 
to  European  mates,  and  look  chiefly 
to  the  aiininls  of  Euni|>eau  criticism. 
This  is  U>  denntionatise  the  Amenc^n 
3%w  ii  to  eruttzM  the  ncOional 


of  the  farrii/ner,  and  la  yteU'atf '1 
i»    iadit'idmti   m   oar    charaeter  | 
hopr,  la  the  paraiijiting  itfflac, 
wiU,  and  frtonentbj  luintHe  purpusa 
-(P.  1.) 

-Vll  Ihr  literati  of  Europe  are  mani- 
festly in  league  to  sap  the  conslituilon 
Bn<l    destroy    the    iiidepcudenco    of 
America ;  and,  at  this  very  timo,  ita 
own  men  of  lellere — the  Iruitors! — 
are  seeking  a  European  rcpatation. 
Truly  a  state  of  alarm  which  may 
be  described  as  unparalleled.      "A 
nation,"  says  our  most  profound  and 
original  patriot,   "  mtul  do  it*  own 
tidnking,  as  leeil  ru  itt  awn  Jtghtmff,    ' 
for  OS  truly  as  all  hlaiory  haa  ahM^~^ 
that  the  people  who  rely  for  thtirfl 
fence  in  battle  on  foreign  morcenaia 
inoTitably  become  their  prey ;  bob 
nation  fails  a  victim  to  that  geniqf 
anotiicr  to  which  she  passively  defed 
Fearful  to  contemplate.     There  (f 
be  no  safety  for  ttie  United  iitauri 
long  as  people  will  read  Bulwfr^ 
Dickens  Instead  of  onr  *'  Yemassi 
and  our  "  Wigwams  and  CaUBfl.'|fl 
'But  a  national  literature- 
come  for  any  calling  to 
como  the  sooner  for  the  banishiW 
of  ail  other  literatureV    If  Mr  SI 
makes  his  escape  into  the  woods,  I 
siis  there  naked  and  ignorant  a 
savage,  wilt  inspiration  visit    ' 
Will  trying  to  uneducalo  his  i 
however  snccesaful  he  may  bo  in  I 
attempt, — and  he  has  really  can 
his  efforts  in  th'w  direction  to  a  w     . 
heroic  length  —  exactly  enable  him,  ' 
or  any  other,  to  compete  witli  ihia 
dreaded  influence  of  foreign  iitera- 
tnre?  And  ifnot,  what  other  measi 
arc  to  bo  taken  agalnat  this  insidi 
enemy  'i    We  see  none. 

But  no  nation  was  ever  iinrt,  m 
as  wo  have  heard,  by  the  lighfra 
genius  shining  on  it  from  anothr^ 
And  OS  to  tliis  nati<mal  literature, 
though  it  will  not  obey  the  coiOoil 
tlons  of  Mr  Sims,  we  may  be  r,-" 
sure  that,  in  due  time,  it  will  n 
its  appearance.  Amcrit.-a 
hitgin  a  literature,  no  more  start  ft 
fiwn  its  woods  and  its  prairies,  1_ 
ne  here  in  England  coold  ommu 
a  literature;  neither  con  it  auyn' 
abstract  Itself  from  tliu  iuttuunce  ol 
own  institutions,  the  temper  of  1 
people,  its  history,  its  nnHinilsc"  ' 
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than  we  here  in  England  can  manu- 
mit ourselves  from  tlie.  influence  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  These  things 
determine  themselves  by  their  own 
laws.  Yon  may  as  well  call  out  to 
the  ti<h*s  of  the  ocean  to  flow  this  wav 
or  that,  as  think  to  control  these  great 
tidal  movements  of  the  liumau  mind. 
America  cannot  begin  a  literature,  for 
it  must  k>ok  up  to  the  same  well- 
head, or  rather  to  the  same  mountain 
streams  a.'^  ourselves ;  neither  do  we 
suppose  that  it  is  seriously  anxious  to 
disclaim  all  connexion  with  liacon 
and  Sliakspeare,  Milton  and  Locke; 
but  it  can,  and  will,  continue  and 
carry  on  a  literature  of  its  own  in  a 
separate  stream,  branrhin^^  from  what 
we  must  lie  permitted  to  call,  for  some 
time  at  least,  the  main  current ;  and 
which,  now  diverging  from  that,  and 
now  apprrjaching  to  it,  will  at  length 
wear  for  itself  a  deep  and  indepen- 
dent channr-I. 

But  such  slow  and  ^rradual  progress 
of  tliiugs  by  no  mejins  suits  the  im- 
petuous patriotism  of  Mr  Sims.  He  is 
possessed  cvideutly  with  the  idea  that 
some  great  explosion  of  national  genius 
would  surldcnly  take  place,  if  the 
p<!ople  would  but  resolve  upon  it.  It 
is  an  atfair  <if  public  opinion,  like  any 
other  measure  of  policy ;  if  but  the 
universal  sutlrage  could' be  brought  to 
bear  upr>n  it,  the  thing  were  done; 
It  is  from  the  ele(;toral  urn  that  the 
whole  scroll  of  iM>ets  and  i>hilosophers 
is  to  be  drawn.  ^*  Let  the  nation," 
he  solemnly  proclaims,  "  but  t/ielri  a 
^fti/'fif'titf'  to  its  otrn  fjtuius^  and  that 
dmj  will  suffirf  for  triumph  /  .  .  . 
Our  development,"  he  continues, 
"  depends  upon  our  faith  in  what  we 
are,  and  in  our  indcptMidencii  of  foreign 
Judgment."  One  would  think  Mr 
Sims  wjis  flgliting  over  again  the  war 
of  independeiu:o.  Or  has  some  old 
speech  of  Mr  O'ConnelPs  on  the 
repeal  of  the  union  got  shuttled 
amongst  his  papers?  One  expects 
the  sentence  to  close  with  the  reite- 
rated (|notation, — 

**  Who    would    1)0  y/rr,    tbcnwolvcs    must 
Htrikc  the  Mow !  " 

As  the  freedom  Mr  Sims  is  struggling 
for,  is  the  n-lease  from  sujierior  genius, 
superior  intelligence,  from  philosophy 
and  tsu^te,  we  may  surely  congratulate 
him,  at  least,  on  his  own  personal 


attainment  of  it.  He  has  "stmck 
the  blow"  for  himself — whatever  blow 
was  necessary.  He  is  free.  Free* 
and  as  barren,  as  the  north  wind. 
Free  as  the  loose  and  blinding  sand 
upon  a  gusty  day  —  and  about  as 
pleasing  and  as  profitable.  Hia 
^^  Views  and  Reviews  "  demonstrate  in 
every  page  that  he  has  quite  liberated 
himself  from  all  those  fetters  and 
prejudices  which,  in  Europe,  go  under 
the  name  of  trutli  and  common  sense. 

Mrs  or  Miss  ^Margaret  Fuller — the 
titlepage  does  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  correct  designation, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrar}',  we  shall  bestow,  what  we 
hope  we  shall  not  oii'end  a  lady  who 
has  written  upon  "  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  by  still  calling 
the  more  honourable  title — ^Mrs  Mar- 
garet Fuller  has  touched  upon  the 
same  theme  in  her  papers  upon  litera*- 
ture  and  art.  She,  too,  sighs  impa- 
tiently after  a  national  literature.  In 
an  essay  devoted  to  the  subject,  she 
thus  commences  : — "  It  does  not 
follow,  because  many  books  are  writ- 
ten by  persons  born'  in  America,  that 
there  exists  an  American  literature. 
Before  such  can  exist,  an  original  idea 
tnwft  animate  this  nation^  and  fresh 
currents  of  life  must  call  into  life  fresh 
thoughts  along  its  shores."— <Vol.  ii. 
p.  122.) 

An  original  idea !— and  such  as  is 
to  animate  a  whole  nation  !  Certainly 
it  sounds  fit  and  congruoua  that  the 
new  world,  as  their  continent  has  been 
called,  should  give  us  a  new  truth ; 
and  yet,  as  this  new  world  was,  in 
fact,  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  the 
old,  who  have  carried  on  life  much  in 
the  same  way  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  ancieiit  quarters  of  the  globe, 
we  fear  there  is  little  more  chance  of 
the  revelation  of  a  great  original  idea 
in  one  hemisphere  than  the  other. 

"  We  use  the  Linguage  of  England,** 
coutinues  the  lady,  "  and  receive  in 
toiTents  the  influence  of  her  thought, 
yet  it  is,  in  many  respects,  uncon- 
genial and  injurious  to  our  consti- 
tution. What  suit*  ( rreat  Britain,  with 
her  insular  position,  and  consequeni 
need  to  concentrate  and  intensify  her 
life:'  (we  hope  our  readers  understand 
—we  cannot  help  them  if  they  do  not,) 
'^  with  her  limited  monarchy  and 
spirit  of  trade,  does  not  suit  a  mixed 
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race,  continually  enriched  with  new  Utoratiireof  ereiy  eoimftry  ispieciNfaF 

blood   from    other    stocks  the  most  that  which  belongs  to  Immtrnkv^  um 

unlike    that    of    our  first   descent,  not  to  the  nation.    What  is  deanrt' 

with  ample  field  and  verge  enough  and  most  prized  al  home  is  eauoClj 

to  range    in,    and  leave  every  im*  that  which  has  a  worid-wide   oete- 

piilse    free,   and    abundant    oppor-  brity  and  a  world-wide  intere8t--4hat 

tunity  to  develop  a  genius,  wide  and  which  touches  tiie  qrmpathies  of  all 

full  a^  our  rivers,  flowery^  luxunant^  men.  Are  the  highest  troths  naiiomdf 

and  impassioned  cu  our  v<zst  prames^  Is  there  any  trs^  of  loeaHty  in  fha 

rooted  in  strength  as  the  rocks  on  whkk  purest  and  noblest  of  sentiments  ?  W9 

the  Puritan  fathers  landed.''^  invariably  find  that  the  same  poets. 

If  the  future  genius  of  America  is  to  and  the  same  passages  of  their  works, 

write  ^^  to  order,"  as  some  appear  to  which  are  most  extoUed  at  home,  are 

think,  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  him  the  most  admired  abroad.    If  thero 

a  more  perplexing  programme  than  were  any  wondrous  charm  in   this 

the  lady  here  lays  down.    This  rock  nationality  it  would  be  otherwise.  The 

of  the  Puritans,  standing  amongst  the  foreigner  would  fail  to  admire  what  is 

luxuriant,  fiowery,  and  impassioned  most  detectable  to  the  native.     But 

prairies,  presents  a  very  heterogeneous  the  readers  of  idl  nations  point  at 

combination.    And  whether  one  who  once,  and  applaud  invuiably,  at  the 

had  rooted  himself  upon  such  a  rock  same  passage.    Who  ever  rose  firom 

would  altogether  approve  the  *^  leav*  the  Inferno  of  Dante  without  lo(ddng 

ing  every  impulse  free,"  may  admit  of  back  to  the  story  ik  Ugolino  and  of 

a  question.  Francesca?     If  a  volume  of  choke 

But  it  is  altogether  asuperfluons  and  extracts  were  to  be  culled  firom  tbe 

fiitUc   anxiety  which  agitates  these  works  of  Dante,  Aztosto,  Petnueh,  aa 

writers.      A  national  literature   the  Englishman  and   an   Italian   would 

Americans   will    assuredly  have,    if  make  no  greater  difi^srence  in  their 

they  have  a  literature  at  all.  It  cannot  selection  than  would  two  EngUalWMli 

fail    to    assume    a   certain  national  or  two  Italians. 
colour,  although  it  would  be  impos-       Nationality  one  is  sure  to  have, 

siblc  beforehand  to  fix  and  determine  whether  desiraUe   or  not,  bet   the 

it.  No  cfibrt  could  prevent  this.  And  great  writers  of  eveiy  people  are  nn- 

how  egregious  a  mistake  to  imagine  questionably  those  who,  without  fbve* 

that  they  would  hasten  the  advent  <k  going  theur  natiomd  charaetar,  rise  to 

an  Amei'ican  literature  by  discarding  be  countrymen   of  the   world,    Ifr 

European  models,  and  breaking  firom  Sims,  instead  of  eompliuning  that  bis 

the  influence  of  European  m^es  of  feUow-ooantrymenareEnropean4(magr 

thought !  It  would  be  a  sure  expedient  more  of  them  become  so  1)  ahovhl  Dp 

for  becoming  ignorant  and  barbarous,  assured  of  this,  that  It  10  <mly  tboiB 

They  cannot  discard  European  models  who  rise  to  Earopein  reputation  thatt 

without  an  act  of  mental  suicide;  and  can  be  the  founders  of  an  Amerieaa 

who   sees  not    that   it  is    only   by  literature.     The  day  that  sees  tiie 

embracing  all,  appropriating  all,  com-  American  poet  or  philosopher  taking 

pcting  with  all,  that  the  new   and  Ids  place  in  the  bif^  Eiin^tean  dlet^w 

independent  literature. can  be  formed?  sages  and  of  poets,  is  tbe  ^  wbcQ 

And,  after  all,  what  is  this  great  the  natiimal  literatare  has  beeome 

boast   of  nationality  in    literature?  oonflnned ,«Bd  eetablbhed.* 
Whatever  is  most  excellent  in  the       Ifr  fihns  is,  at  all  events,  qidte  eon- 

*  For  that  strong  nationality  whieh  halladfi  aad  oflimr  rode  prodnetiofiB  wrttten  in 
a  rude  age  exhibit,  America  eomes,  of  ooene,  too  late.  Bat  we  donht  not  that  aft 
attentive  examination  woald  already  deteet  in  the  produetSons  of  the  Ameriean  nlad 
as  striking  traits  of  national  charaoter  as  are  utuaUy  seen  :iB  the  worke  of  eirittied 
epochs.  A  new  speciee  of  wit  is  one  of  tin  last  things  i^ofa  a  ttndent  of  Joe  IfiUer 
would  hare  thought  it  poaeible  to  inTtat.  Yet  this  the  Amerieans  hare  aduered* 
Whatever  may  be  the  Talne  attached  to  it,  many  a  laag^  has  been  oreated  hy  that 
monstrous  exaggeration,  so  worded  as  to  ghre  a  momentary  and  bewUderina  seBSi  ef 
possibility  to  something  most  egregions^  abenrd,  whidi  as  decided^  bwoafi  to 
America  as  the  bull  does  to  Ireland.  ^  A  man  is  bo  tall  that  he  has  to  taaA  a  laddtr 
to  shave  himself."    Not  only  is  the  feat  imfoeBible,bnt  no  conception  eea  be  ibwed 
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sisi4-nt  with  liimsclf  in  lii.s  vnA\  to 
break  l-iosio  fnnii  Kiiropt.*aii  litt'riit!ii*e 
— lie  who  is  (li.-imscd  to  hn*!ik  loose 
cntiivly  from  nil  ihe  past,  llistdn-  with 
liiiii.  as  history,  is  utterly  worthU^ss. 
It  is  abs«»liitely  ui  no  value  but  as  it 
affords  a  raw  niatorial  for  novels  and 
romances.  One  would  hardly  ci-edit 
that  a  man  would  utter  such  an 
absurditv.  Here  it  is,  however,  for- 
mally  divul^'ed. 

"  The  truth  is— an  important 
truth,  which  seems  equally  to  have 
escaped,"  ^rc,  ike—'''  the  truth  is,  the 
chi(;f  value  of  history  consists  in  its 
proper  em])loymi'Ut  for  the  i)urpose3 
i}i  art  I— Consists  in  its  proper  em- 
ployment, as  so  much  raw  material 
in  the  erection  of  noble  fabrics  and 
lovely  fonns,  to  which  the  fire  of 
genius  imparts  soul,  and  which  the 
smile  of  taste  infonns  with  beauty; 
and  which,  thus  endowed  and  consti- 
tuted, are  so  many  tcmphs  of  mind — 
so  many  shrints  of  purity — where  the 
big,  blind,  struf/yiiny  hfAirt  of  the  mul- 
titude may  rush — in  its  vacancy,  and 
be  made  to  feel; — in  its  blindness,  and 
be  made  to  see  ; — in  its  fear,  and  find 
countenance  ; — in  its  weakness,  and 
be  rendered  strong ; — in  the  humility 
of  its  conscious  baseness,  and  be  lifted 
into  gradual  excellence  and  hope !'' — 
(P.  24.) 

Here  is  tnitli  and  eloquence,  at  one 
blow,  enough  to  stagger  the  strongest 
of  us.  **  It  is  the  artist  only  who  is 
the  true  historian,''  he  again  reso- 
lutely aftinns.  We  should  apprehend 
that,  unless  hist^^ry  were  allowed  to 
stand  on  a  separate  basis  of  its  own, 
supported  by  its  own  peculiar  testi- 


mony, it  could  be  of  little  use  even  ia 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  art.    His- 
tory is  said  to  enable  the  artist  to 
transcend  the  limits  which  the  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  his  o^m  day 
would  else  prescribc^to  him.     But  if 
the  ndes  by  which  we  judge  of  truth 
in  history  be  no  other  than  those  by 
which  we  judge  of  truth  or  proba- 
bility in  works  of  fiction,  (and  to  thw 
the  views  of  Mr  Sims  inevitably  con- 
duct us) — if  history  has  not  its  own 
independent  place  and  value — it  can 
no  longer  lend  thb»  aid — no   longer 
raise  art  above,  or  out  of  the  circle  in 
which  existing  opinions  and  sympathies 
would  place  her.    Each  generation  of 
artists  would  not  learn  new  truths 
from  history,  but  history  would  be 
rewritten  by  each  generation  of  artists. 
How,  for  example,  could  a  Protcstaut 
of  the  nineteenth  ceutur}-,  with  whom 
religi(m  and  morality  are  inseparably 
combined — with  whom  conscience  is 
always  both  moral  and  religions — ^how 
could   he,    guid(»<l  only  by  his  own 
experience,  rei)re8ent,  or  give  credit 
to  that  entire  separation  of  the  two 
modes  of  feeling,  moral  and  religious, 
which  encounters  us  frequently  in  the 
middle  ages,  and   constantly   in  the 
Pagan  world  ?  Surely  a  fact  like  this, 
learned  from  historical  testimony,  has 
a  value  of  its  own,  other  and  greater 
than     any    fictitious    representation 
which  an  artist  might  supply.     But 
even  this  fictitious  representation,  as 
we  have  said,  would  grow  null  and 
void  if  not  uphehl  by  the  independent 
testimony  of  history  ;  the  past  would 
become  the  attendant  shadow  merely 
of  the  present. 


of  its  manner  of  execution,  yet  the  turn  of  the  expres-sion  for  an  instant  disguises,  before 
it  reveals,  its  most  flagrant  noii&en^e.  There  is  ultto  a  certain  grave  hoax,  where 
Honie  fabulous  matter  is  most  voraciously  reported,  in  which  the  Americans  have 
shown  ^reat  succops  and  something  of  a  national  predilection.  Some  time  ago  wo 
%vere  all  mystified  by  what  seemed  a  most  authentic  account  of  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  wall  of  rock  over  which  the  waters  rush  had  been  worn 
away,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  geologists,  the  bed  of  the  river,  immediately 
behind  it,  had  proved  to  be  of  a  snfl  soil  that  could  not  resist  the  torrent.  The  river 
had  therefore  formed  for  itself  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  great  fall  had  been  converted 
into  a  ra}j'ui  of  equally  a>.tuni>hing  character.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  the  true  and 
particular  account  of  certain  animals  which  Hersdiel  discovered  in  the  moon  at  the 
time  he  moved  his  great  telescope,  we  believe,  to  the  Cape  of  (Juod  Hope,  came  to  uii 
from  the  same  quarter.  It  is  a  pity  that  GuUivcr^f  Tracth  are  already  in  existence, 
it  is  a  book  tlio  Americans  should  have  written  ;  they  have  been  unjustly  forestalled 
and  defrauded  by  that  work.  No  doubt,  other  peculiar  and  national  traits,  and  of  a 
hi;{her  order,  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  made  it  a  subject  of 
examiuatiou. 


wrouT  of  a  Irue  tlorii, 
be  had.  Mf  Sims  has  written  some 
Idles  undw  the  title  of  "The  Wigivam 
and.  tliu  Cabin."  They  seem  to  be 
Ddtbcr  good  nor  bad ; — it  would  be  a 
wast£  of  time  to  cast  about  for  tho 
exact  epithet  that  should  characterise 
Ihera; — aud  in  these  taleswe  live  much 
with  the  early  settlers  and  the  Eod- 
akinfi.  All  bis  stories  pat  togetlier, 
htid  they  twice  their  merit,  arc  not 
equal  in  value  to  a  few  words  he 
quotes  frointhe  brief  authentic  memoir 
of  Daniel  Boon.  What  were  any 
piutare  from  the  hands  of  any  artist 
whatever  to  the  certainty  we  feel  that 
this  Etout -heart  c<1,  feartess  man  did 
verily  walk  the  untrodden  forest  alone, 
with  Hs  little  disquiet  as  we  parade 
the  streets  of  a  populous  cilyV  Can 
any  paradoxical  reasoning  about  eter- 
nal truths,  and  the  universal  reality 
of  hnman  sentiments,  assimilate  this 
history  of  Daniel  Boon  to  tho  nerybeat 
creationof  the  novelist?  Herowasthe 
veritable  hero  who  did  exist.  "  Yon 
sec,"  says  Baon,  "  how  little  human 
uaturo  requires.  It  is  in  onr  own 
hearts,  rather  than  in  tho  tilings  around 
ns,  that  we  are  to  seek  felicity.  A 
man  may  be  happy  in  any  slate.  It 
only  asl^  a  perfect  resignation  to  tho 
wilt  of  Providence."  OonimoDplHCO 
moralities  enough,  in  the  raonlh  of  a 
commonplace  person.  Ittustratcd  by 
the  life  of  Booo,  how  they  tdt  upon 
na  1  They  are  tho  words  of  ihe  stead- 
fast, solitary  man,  who  conid  go  forth 
single,  amongst  wild  beasb  and 
savages,  bmving  all  manner  of  dangers, 
and  haiilships,  and  deprivations.  "  I 
had  plenty,"  he  says,  "  in  tho  midst  of 
want ;  was  happy  thongh  smroundcd 
by  dangers  -,  how  ahoulu  I  be  melan- 
choly ?  No  populous  city,  with  all  its 
strnctnres  and  all  its  commerce,  could 
alTord  mo  so  much  pleasure  ns  1  found 
here." 

Boon,  thongh  ho  nc\-er  wrote  so 
mnoh  as  a  single  stanna  about  it,  as  we 
bear,  added  to  bis  love  of  enterprise  a 
sincere  passion  for  tho  beauties  of 
nature.  No  poet,  therefore,  could 
vouturo  tu  draw  upon  his  imaginatiou 
for  a  bolder  picture  than  wc  have 
here  in  the  true  *torg  of  Daniel  Boon, 
breaking  upon  the  sublime  solitudes  of 


I       natare,  fe 
fc  jphis  sir 
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could  gatlier  notliiug  from  1 

Shall  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  1 

gathers  nothingfrom  being  true? 

Mr  Sims  Is  very  indignant  thaCI 
Niehuhr  ahoold  rob  him  of  many 
heroic  and  marvellous  stories. 
How  can  Niebnhr  rob  him  of  any 
thing  —  who  looks  not  for  truth  in 
history,  but  for  novel  and  romance  ? 
The  great  German  critic  will  not  in- 
terfere with  his  history  —  will  leava 
him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all 
his  novels  and  romances  —  all  hia 
noble  fabrics — "temples  of  mind,"— 
"shrines  of  pnrity,"  &a.  &c. — whera.  I 
he  may  walk  as  "  big  and  as  blind,'*  J 
OS  he  pleases. 

The  new  American  literature  whlt^ 
Mr  Sims  is  to  ori^nato,  will  be  as 
tittle  indebted,  it  seems,  to  science  as 
to  history.  Thiit,  too,  baa  disturbed 
his  faith  in  certain  pleasing  and  most 
profitable  stories.  "  Tlmt  cold-blooded 
demon  called  Science,"  he  exclaims, 
"has  taken  the  place  of  all  other 
demons'.  He  has  certainly  cast  out 
innumerable  devils,  however  he  may 
still  spare  the  principals  Whether 
we  are  the  better  for  hia  interveution 
is  another  question.  There  is  reasoa 
to  apprehend  that  in  disturbing  OQta 
human  fi^th  in  shadowa,  we  havolos^ 
some  of  those  wholesome  ra 
restrauits  which  might  have 
many  of  ns  virtaous  wliore  the  lawH  | 
could  not." 

A  whotesomo  moral    restraint  la'  ] 
starting  at  every  bosh, 
eveiy  old  woman  for  a  witch  I 
Sims,  from  his  own  intollectnal  altitude, 
prononnces  these  faltha  to  be  "shad- 
ows ; "  he  does  not  believe  —  not  he 
— in  the  walking  abont  at  night  of 
impalpable  white  sheets ;  but  if  yon 
should  happen  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion with   himself,   then  the   cold- 
blooded demon  of  science  has  seized 
yon  for  his  prey.    In  this,  there  ars  . 
many  others  who  resemble  Mr  Simi  t .  j 
one  often  meets  with  half- educated, J 
men  and  womeu,  who  would  take  Ifc^ 
as  an  affront,  an  nnpardonable  inat^ 
if  you  were  to  suppose  them  addicts  , 
to  Ihe  ^childish  superstitions  of  diejl 
nursery,  who  nc^-ertheless  cannot  o"-^ 
dare  to  hear  those  very  superstition 
decried  or  exploded  by  others,    Thr 
want  to  "  diibclleve  and  tremble"  i 
tho  same  time. 

Wo  most  state,   in  juslici'  lo  Mr" 
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Sims,  that  this  ontbreak  against 
science  is  tlie  preluding  strain  to  his 
**  Wigwams  and  Cabins/'  where  he  has 
the  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
supernatural  and  the  marvellous.  Let 
him  tell  his  man'els,  and  welcome ;  a 
ghost  stoi7  is  just  as  good  now  as  ever 
it  was;  but  why  ushSr  it  in  with  this 
didactic  folly?  Of  these  talcs,  as  we 
do  not  wish  again  to  refer  to  the  works 
of  Mr  Sims,  we  may  say  here,  that 
they  appear  to  give  some  insight  hito 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  savages. 
In  this  point  of  view  they  might  be 
read  with  profit,  could  we  be  sure  that 
the  pictures  they  present  were 
tolerably  faithful.  But  a  writer  who 
has  no  pai'tiality  whatever  for  matter 
of  fact,  and  who  systematically  pre- 
fers fiction  to  truth,  comes  before  us 
with  unusual  suspicion,  and  requires 
an  additional  guarantee.'*' 

^''Papci'soii  Literature  and  Arty  Our 
readers  have  already  had  a  specimen, 
and  not  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the 
eloquence  of  Mrs  Margaret  Fuller. 
This  lady  is  by  no  means  given  to  the 
flagrant  absurdities  of  the  gentleman 
we  have  just  parted  with,  but  in  her 
writings  there  is  a  constant  effort  to 
be  forcible,  which  leads  her  always  a 
little  on  the  wrong  side  of  good  taste 
and  common  sense.  There  is  an 
uneasy  and  ceaseless  labour  to  be 
brilliant  and  astute.  The  reader  is 
perpetually  impressed  with  the  effort 
that  is  put  forth  in  his  favour, —  an 
ambiguous  claim,  and  the  only  one, 
that  is  made  upon  his  gratitude. 
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critics,  her  well-appoiiited  and  ffisd- 
plinod  array  of  reviewers.  Hie  Abrtf/fr 
American  Review  betrays  no  inferi- 
ority to  its  brethren  on  this  side  (tf* 
the  Atlantic.  Liet  there  be  thenibre 
no  mistake  in  regarding  Mrs  Margaret 
Fuller  as  the  representative  of  the 
critical  judgment  of  her  conntiy.  Bnt 
there  is  a  large  section,  or  coterie,  of 
its  literary  people,  whose  mode  of 
thinking  we  imagine  this  essayist  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  expressing. 
Even  this  section,  we  do  not  snf^XMe 
that  she  leads ;  bat  she  has  just  that 
amount  of  talent  and  of  hardihood 
which  would  prompt  her  to  press  for- 
ward into  the  front  rank  of  any  band 
of  thinkers  she  had  joined.  She  is 
not  of  that  stout-hearted  race  who 
venture  foith  alone ;  she  mnst  travd 
in  company;  but  in  that  company  she 
will  go  as  far  as  who  goes  faruiest, 
and  will  occasionally  dart  from  the 
ranks  to  strike  a  little  blow  .npon  her 
own  account.  The  writings  of  minds 
of  this  calibre  may  be  nsefully  studied 
for  the  indications  they  give  of  the 
currents  of  O))inion,  whether  on  the 
graver  matters  of  politics,  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  on  the  less  important 
topics  of  literature. 

Amongst  this  lady^s  criticisms  upon 
English  poets,  we  remarked  some 
names,  very  highly  lauded,  of  which 
we  in  England  have  heard  little  or 
nothing.  This,  in  our  crowded  litera- 
ture, where  so  much  of  both  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad  escapes  detec- 
tion, is  no  proof  of  an  erroneoos 
judgment  on  her  part.  We,  on  the 
America  is  not  without  her  army  of    contrary,  may  have  been  cidpably 


*  The  following  summing-up  by  a  judge  on  a  trial  for  murder  gives  hb  a  ringolar 
specimen  (if  it  can  be  depended  on)  of  the  dignity  of  the  ermine  as  sostained  in 
South  Carolina  some  half  century  ago.  A  murder  had  been  committed  on  one  Bf^jor 
Spencer ;  the  details,  natural  and  supernatural,  we  have  no  apace  for;  saffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  evidence  against  the  accused  left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The  judge  (an 
Irishman  by  birth,)  "  who  it  must  be  understood  was  a  real  existence^  and  who  had 
no  small  reputation  in  his  day  in  the  south,"  thus  charged  the  jury.  ^  'Fore  God»" 
said  the  judge,  *'  the  prisoner  may  be  a  very  innocent  man,  after  all,  as,  by  my  Caith* 
I  do  think  there  have  been  many  murderers  before  him  ;  but  he  ought  nevertheleM 
to  be  hung  as  an  example  to  all  other  persons  who  suffer  such  strong  proofs  ^  guilt 
to  follow  their  innocent  misdoings.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  person  Ifaoleody 
or  Macnab,  didn*t  murder  Major  Spencer,  either  you  or  I  did  ;  and  yea  mnst  now 
decide  which  of  us  it  is!  I  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  either  you,  or  I,  or  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  murdered  this  man  ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubte  whioh  of  ns  it 
was,  it  is  but  justice  and  mercy  that  you  should  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  your 
doubts  ;  and  so  find  your  verdict.  But,  before  God,  should  yon  find  him  not  geiltj» 
Mr  Attorney  there  can  scarcely  do  any  thing  wiser  than  to  put  ns  all  npon  tiU  nr 
the  deed.''    (P.  31.) 


■  we  luckcU  at 
tt»  quotations  she  makcn  tu  nupptirC 
tlie  praise  nliegivM,  mi  wi^ro  C|iwdUy 


iTli^vni    ( 


self-r 


id,    of 

dti>d 


Tiptioil.       I'ilA'-rigCH 

for  nppluuse,  in  which  there  is  Deillior 
(liatinguishalile  tlionght,  nor  elegance 
of  ilicUcMi.  nor  eren  an  attempt  at 
meloiljr  of  rente ;  passages  irhich 
coalil  have  iron  upon  ber  only  (and 
hereto  these  qnotationB,  if  ihc}'  fail  of 
gtvtng  a  fair  representation  of  the  poet, 
serre  at  l«Hat  U>  characturise  the 
critic,)  could  haTo  wun  upou  her  only 
by  a  Becining  air  of  profundity,  by 
the^  nttor  contempt  of  penpicuona 
laugnaM,  nnd  a  petulant  disregard  of 
even  thai  rhytlun,  or  regulated  har- 
mony, which  lias  been  supposed  to 
diatingniab  verse  from  prose.  For 
rmy  manifest  reaaons,  however,  tiicee 
KM  not  the  oceouons  on  which  we 
preler  to  teat  the  eritioU  powers  of 
Mrs  Marf^aret  Fnller.  It  is  more 
advisable  tu  obnerve  her  manner  when 
occupied  npon  established  repiitatiuns 
8DCh  aaScutt,  and  Byron,  and  Soutiiey. 

Our  critic  partakes  in  the  very 
general  opinion  which  placjM  the  prose 
worlu  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  far  above 
bis  poetry.  It  is  an  opinion  w«  do 
not  share,  Admirable  as  »r%  beyond 
all  doubt,  his  novels.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  onr  huinhle  estimation,  hoa  a 
greater  cliana'  of  immortality  us  the 
anlhorofihi'LayoftheLastlUiuatrel, 
than  as  the  author  of  Wavurley. 
That,  perhaps,  is  onr  heresy,  and  Mra 
Fuller  may  be  considered  here  as  re- 
presenting the  more  orthodox  creed. 
And  tims  it  is  sho  represcnta  It. 

"  Tlie  poctiy  of  Waltkk  Scorr 
has  been  tvpemtdrd  hy  liis  prose,  yet 
it  filts  no  unimportant  nicjic  in  the 
literary  hiuory  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  may  be  read,  at  Unat  anee 
in /i/n,  with  great  pleoeure.  Mannton, 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  &«., 
cauDOti  indeed,  be  conlpaiiioDs  of 
those  Sabbath  houra  of  which  the 
weariest,  dreariest  Ufc  need  not  be  des- 
titute, for  their  bearing  ie  not  up»n  iIm 
true  Hft  (if  man,  his  immortal  life," 
(If  Hixs  Fuller  wrute  in  tlie  language 
of  the  eonveuticln  this  would  be  in- 
telligihLe;  but  she  dow  not;  what 
does  she  mean  ?)  "  Coleridge  I'elt  tliit 
so  deeply,  that  io  a  lately  pubUshod 
work,  he  is  recorded  to  lu»ve  said, '  not 
f  of  Scott's  poetiy  will 


tonnlliins."'     [\\<\.  \.  p.  B8:> 

If  Coleridge  said  this  in  the  h*st« 
and  vivacity  of  cmiTorsaiiou,  It  wna 
great  hijustico  tohismemoiy  inri'coi'il 
an<l  print  it.     "Not  Iw.'jk  ■ 
"reUlionta  nothing!'' 
are  scores  of  ltnt»  in  his  I' 
alone,  which  will  ring  loiu  i 
of  men,  for  they  have  reliilmti  t.i  the 
simple,  nualterable,  naivBreal  feel 
of  mankind. 

**  Ob,  nid  he  (lut  liii  1i«rt  WW  ei 

We  will  not  believe  it,    T 

temptcil  to  answer  witii  a  torrent 'd 
quotation ;  but  llils  ia  not  the  ptaoei  ^ 

"To  one  who  has  road,"  coutittMl 
Mra  Fuller,  "  SeoH's  novetii  firel,  and 
looks  in  his  poems  for  the  same  dra- 
matic interest,  the  rich  bnmonr,  (he 
tragic  force,  the  highly  wrought,  yet 
flowing  dialogue,  and  the  oonnt^ 
minutiff  in   the  liniali  of  c^arttctfir, 
they    must    bring    disappointment.'' 
He  who  looks  for  all  and  exmily  tlie 
some  things  in  thepo>'iii. 
hadfonndin  the  novels, »" 
like  oilier  foolish  secU< ' 
pointed.     Sir  Walter  S1..1:     :■!    ■■ 
put  his  Bailie  Nicol  Jnrvic   iinr  his 
Audreiv  Fairscrvico  into  rhyme ; 
does  a  lay  of  border «hivalty  emi 
all  that  variety  of  character,  or  «| 
dialog,  which  finds  ample  roomt 
the  historical  romance.  ^ 

Amongst  a  certain  cla«s  of  c 
it  has  been  long  a  prevailing  hnn 
to  decry  one  ^exander  Pope.  1 
Margaret  Fuller  la  resolved  that  ifw 
first  in  the  Itetd  against  tbiBnotar'~ 
pretender,  no  one  shall  show  g! 
hardihood  than  herself  in  the  a(tt  _ 
npon  him.  It  is  one  of  those  occastoDS 
when,  though  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
company  of  friends,  she  yet  finds 
opportunity  !or  an  individual  act  of 
heroism.  They  are  but  a  few  wonic 
she  nttcrs  —  but  match  them  if  ytm 
Cnn  I  We  do  not  lllnoh,  we  Ainaao- 
nian  warriors.  It  is  o-propo*  of  Lord 
Byron  that  she  takes  occasion  to  -'"* 
a  abaft,  or  rather  to  tlirow  herb<  . 
axe,  at  tlie  head  of  this  flagrant  b 
postor.  Tlie  whole  passage  miutV 
quoted : 

"It  is  worthyof  remark  that Byt 
moral  perversion  never  paralysed  4 
obscured    hia     iutellectiud    pO' 
thoB^  it  nti^t   lower   thtir  1 
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Witli  regard  to  the  plan  and  style  of 
his  works,  he  showed  strong  good 
sense  and  clear  judgment.  The  man 
who  indulged  such  narrowing  egotism, 
such  irrational  scorn,  would  prune  and 
polish  without  mercy  the  stanzas  in 
which  he  uttered  them."  (Wonderful ! 
that  an  egotist  and  a  misanthrope 
should  have  been  kept  from  defacing 
his  own  verses.  Then  follows  our 
terrible  bye-blow.)  "And  this  be- 
wildered idealist  was  a  very  bigot  in 
behoof  of  the  conimon-sensical  satirist, 
the  almost  peevish  realist — Pope  I ''^ 
(P.  7C.) 

With  what  consummate  disdain 
does  she  condescend  to  give  the  coup- 
de-grace  to  the  unhappy  lingering 
author  of  the  "Epistle  to  Arbuthnot," 
and  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock ! "  ITiese 
poems  of  the  "  peevish  realist,"  shall 
have  no  place,  since  Mi-s  Margaret 
Fuller  so  determines  it,  in  the  new 
literature  of  America.  We  will 
keep  them  here  in  England — in  a  cas- 
ket of  gold,  if  we  ever  possess  one. 

One  other  specimen  of  the  lady's 
eloquence  and  critical  discrimination 
must  suffice.  She  is  characterising 
Southey. 

"The  muse  of  Southey  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  crystal,  in  whose  bosom 
bums  an  immortal  flame.  We  hai*dly 
admire  as  they  deserve,  the  perfection 
4>f  the  finish,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
contours,  because  our  attention  is  so 
fixed  on  the  radiance  which  glows 
through  them."— (P.  82.) 

Of  this  poet,  who  has  so  much  flame 
in  him  that  we  cannot  distinctly  see  his 
features,  it  is  said  in  almost  the  next 
sentence,  "  Even  in  his  most  bril- 
liant passages  there  is  nothing  of  the 
heat  of  inspiration,  nothing  of  that 
celestial  fire  which  makes  us  feel  that 
the  author  has,  by  intensifying  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  raised  himself  to  com- 
munion with  superior  intelligences.(!) 
It  is  where  he  is  most  calm  that  ho 
is  most  beautiful;  and,  accordingly, 
he  is  more  excellent  in  the  expression 
of  sentiment  than  in  narration."  (The 
force  of  the  "accordingly"  one  does 
not  see ;  surely  there  may  be  as  much 
scope  for  inspiration  in  sentiment  as 
in  narration.)  "Scarce  any  writer 
presents  to  us  a  sentiment  with  such  a 
tearful  depth  of  expression ;  but 
though  it  is  a  tearful  depth,  those  tears 
were  shed  long  since,  and  Faith  and 


I^vc  have  hallowed  them.  You  no- 
where are  made  to  feel  the  bittornegB, 
the  vehemence  of  present  emotion; 
but  the  phanix  born  from  pcusion  i$ 
seen  hovering  over  the  ashei  of  what 
was  once  combined  with  it.^^ 

The  voung  phoenix  rises  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old ;  so  far  we  compre- 
hend. This,  metaphorically  under- 
stood, would  infer  that  a  new  and 
stronger  passion  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old- and  defunct  one.  But  into 
the  allegorical  signification  of  Mrs 
Fuller's  phanix,  we  confess  we  can- 
not penetrate.  We  have  a  dim  con- 
ception that  it  would  not  be  found  to 
harmonise  very  well  with  that  other 
meaning  conveyed  to  us  in  so  dazzling 
a  manner  by  the  illuminated  statue. 
Pity  the  lady  could  not  have  found 
some  other  poet  to  take  oflf  her  hands 
one  of  those  images :  we  are  not  so 
heartless  as  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  either. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
authoress  is  always  so  startling  and 
original  as  in  these  passages,  ^le 
sometimes  attains,  and  keeps  for  a 
while,  the  level  of  coramonplaee. 
But  we  do  not  remember  in  the  wholo 
of  her  two  volumes  a  single  passage 
where  she  rises  to  an  excellence  above 
tills.  If  we  did,  w^e  should  be  happy 
to  quote  it. 

"  Tales,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,''  is  the 
next  book  upon  our  list.  No  one  can 
read  these  tale^,  tlien  dose  the 
voliune,  as  he  may  with  a  thousand 
other  tales,  and  straightway  forget 
what  manner  of  book  he  has  beea 
reading.  Commonplace  is  the  last 
epithet  that  can  bo  appUed  to  them. 
They  are  strange  —  powerful  —  more 
strange  than  pleasing,  and  powerful 
productions  without  rising  to  the  rank 
of  genius.  The  author  is  a  strong- 
headed  man,  which  epithet  by  no 
means  excludes  the  i)ossibility  of 
being,  at  times,  wrong-headed  also. 
With  little  taste,  and  much  analytic 
power,  one  would  rather  employ 
such  an  artist  on  the  anatomical  model 
of  the  Moorish  Venus,  than  intrust  to 
his  hands  any  other  sort  of  Venus. 
In  fine,  one  is  not  sorry  to  have  read 
these  tales;  one  has  no  desire  to  read 
them  twice. 

They  are  not  framed  according  to 
the  usual  manner  of  stories.  On  each 
occasion,  it  is  something  quite  other 


1847.]  T/,eAmm.,m  rJ--  ■ 

than  the  mere  stor^  that  the  no Ih or  convey  iwikkiiofiliLiepiJclMrf'... 

has  in  view,  nnrt  which  ha?  tmpcllwl  wlthoiit  tolling  the  whole  story ; 

him  to  write.    lu  one,  he  is  ilesirons  ivoukl  it  be  poesible  to  IcU  the  - 

of  illustrnting  La  Ptncc's  doctriue  of  in  shorter  compnss,  with  auj 

probabilities  as    applied  to    human  than  it  occupies  here.  The"! 

events.     In  another,  he  displays  liis  uf    the    Roc  Morimei"   and 

acumen  in  nnravelUng    or  in'  eon-  Mysteiy  of  Marie  Ttogct,"  both 

stmcting  a  tangled  chain  of  rircam-  on"  the  interest  excited  by  the  ii 

stanlial  eviilence.    In  a  third,  ("The  tigatioii  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Black  Cat")  ho  appears  at  first  to  But,  unlike  most  stories  of  this  dc' 

aim  at  rivalling  the  fantastic  horrors  scription,    onr  eympathiea    are    not 

of  UofRnan,  but  you  aoon  observe  called  upon,  dlhcr  m  the  fiitouftho 

that  the  wild  and  horrible  invention  person  assassinated,  or  in  behalf  of 
some  individaal  falsely  accused  of  the 
crime ;  the  Interest  is  sustained  solely 
by  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  tho 
inftrencea  to  be  adduced  from  it.  Thij 

detect  in  men'a  minds  an  absolute  latter  of  these  stories  is,  in  fact,  a 

fc-pirit  of  "perversity  ,''prompting  them  transfiir  to  the  city  of  Paris  of  a  tra- 

to  do  tho  very  opposite  of  what  rea-  gedy  which  had  been  really  enncted 

Bon  and  mankind  prononnco  to  be  in  New  York.    Tlio  inciili'nis  imi,-.! 

right,  simply  because  they  do  pro-  been  careftiUy  preserved,    'i  ■    

nonnce  It  tobe right.  Tbepnnishment  alone  chanpd,  and  tho  "i>j'  ' 

of  thiawirtof  diabolicspintof  perver-  author  in  thus  re-narratin;. 

aity,  he  bringaabontby  a  train  of  dr-  seems  lo  have  been  toinv,'-[;^  k.  r^■ 

ouniBtanceis  as  hidcou*.  incongnions,  evidence  agjdn,  and  Mate  his  "wucon- 

and  absnrd,  as  the  sentiment  itself.  elusions  as  to  the  probable  cnlptit. 

There  is,  in  the  ugnal  sense  of  the  From  these,  also,  it  would  be  quite  as 

wont,  uo  passion  in  these  talcs,  nei-  impossible  to  make  an  extract  aa  it 

tlier  is  there  any  attempt  made  at  would  be  to  quote  a  passage  from  An 

dramatic  dialogou.    The  bent  of  Kr  interesting  cme  as  reported  in  one  of 

Foe's  mind  seems  rather  to  have  been  oar  law-books.    The  last  story  in  tha 

towanls  reasoning  than    sentiment,  volnmc  has,  however,  the  advantage 

Thu  style,  too,  has  nothing  pecnlinrly  of  being  brief,  and  an  outline  of  H-, 

commendable ;  and  when  the  embeU  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  pecul'  ' 

tisliments  of  metaphor  and  ilinstrntion  manner  of  Ur  Foe. 

are  attempted,  they   are  awkwant,  "  The  Man  of  the  Ci 
strained,  iufelicitona.    But  the  talcs        The  author  describes  bimttelf 

livet  tho  attention.     There  is  a  mar-  sitting  on  an  antnninnl  eveuin); 

veltous  skill  in  patting  together  the  bow-window  of    the  D < 

close  array  of  facta  and  of  details  house  in  Ixindun.    He  hasjual 

whidi  make  up  the  narrative,  or  tho  vered  from  on  illness,  and  feels  i 

picture  {  A)r  the  effect  of  his  descrip-  happy  frame   of  mind,    the  prt. 

tion,  as  of  hia  stoiy,  depends  never  converse  of  onniii,  where  merely  ^ 

upon  any  bold  display  of  the  imagi-  breathe  Is  cnjovment.  and  wo  HA  i 

nation,  but  on  the  affglomeration  of  fi'csh  and  inquisitive  interest  in  ~' 

inddcnts,  enumerated    In    the  most  things  around  us. 
vcracions  manner.      In  one  of  hia        Tlie  passing  crowd  cntertdns  Uira 

papers  he  describes  the  Mablsti-tini,  or  with  its  motley  variely  of  costnmc  and 

what  he  chooses  to  imagine  the  Mahl-  character.     He  has  watched  till  tho 

striiro  may  be,  tnd  by  dint  of  this  sen  has  gone  down,  and  thu  slreeM 

ciirefnl  and  De  Foe-like  painting,  the  have  become  indebted  for  their  illnmi- 

horrid  whirlpool  is  90  placed  before  nation  solely  to  the  gaa  lamps.    As 

the  mind,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  the  night  deepened,  the  interest  of  tho 

seen,  and  been  down  into  it.  scene  deepened  also,  for  the  character 

Tho  "  Gold  Dug"  is  the  first  aad  of  the  crowd  had  insensibly  but  ina- 

the  most  striking  of  the  series,  owing  terially  changed,  and  strange  foatnrca 

to  the  extreme  and  startling  ingenaitv  and  aspects  of  111  omen  began  to  niako 

wlthwhichthcnamitiveisconstractea.  their  appearance. 
It  would  be  im|tos9iblo,  however,  lo        IVitU  his  brow  to  the  glass  of  ll;a 
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window,  our  autlior  was  thus  occupied 
in  scrutinising  the  passengers,  when 
suddenly  there  came  within  his  field 
of  vision  a  countenance,  (it  was  that 
of  a  decrepid  old  man  of  some  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  years  of  age)  which  at 
once  arrested  and  absorbed  all  his  at- 
tention. It  bore  an  expression  which 
might  truly  be  called  fiendish,  for  it 
gave  the  idea  of  mental  power,  of 
cruelty,  of  malice,  of  intense — of  su- 
preme despair.  It  passed  on.  There 
came  a  craving  desire  to  see  the  face 
of  that  man  again — to  keep  him  in 
view — to  know  more  of  him.  Snatch- 
ing up  his  hat,  and  hastily  putting  on 
an  over-coat,  our  excited  observer  rau 
into  the  street,  pursued  the  direction 
the  stranger  had  taken,  and  soon 
overtook  him. 

He  noticed  that  the  clothes  of  this 
man  were  filthy  and  ragged,  but  that 
his  linen,  however  neglected,  was  of 
finest  texture.  The  strong  light  of  a 
gas  lamp  also  revealed  to  him  a  dia- 
mond and  a  dagger.  These  observa- 
tions it  was  easy  for  him  to  make,  for 
the  stranger  never  looked  behind^  but 
with  chin  drop[)ed  upon  his  breast, 
his  glaring  eyes  rolling  a  little  to  the 
right  and  left  in  their  sunken  sockets, 
continued  to  urge  his  way  along  the 
populous  thoroughfare. 

By  and  by  he  passed  into  a  cross 
street,  where  there  were  fewer  persons. 
Here  a  change  in  his  demeanour  be- 
came apparent.  Ho  walked  more 
slowly,  and  with  less  object  than  be- 
fore,— more  hesitatingly.  He  crossed 
and  re -crossed  the  way  repeatedly 
without  apparent  aim.  A  second  turn 
brought  him  to  a  square,  brilliantly 
lighted  and  overflowing  with  life.  The 
previous  manner  of  the  stranger  now 
re-appeared.  With  knit  brows,  and 
chin  dropped  upon  his  breast,  he  took 
his  way  steadily  through  the  throng. 
But  his  pursuer  was  surprised  to  find 
that  having  made  the  circuit  of  this 
crowded  promenade,  he  turned,  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  repeated  the 
same  walk  several  times. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  it 
began  to  rain.^  The  crowd  within  the 
square  dispersed.  With  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  the  stranger  passed  into 
a  bye-street  almost  deserted.  Along 
this  he  nished  with  a  feaiful  rapidity 
which  could  never  have  been  expected 
from  so  old  a  man.    It  brought  him 


to  a  large  bazaar,  with  the  localities 
of  which  he  appeared  perfectly  ac* 
quainted,  and  where  his  original  de- 
meanour again  returned,  as  he  forced 
his  way  to  and  fro,  without  aim, 
amongst  the  host  of  buyers  and  sellers^ 
looking  at  all  objects  with  a  wild  and 
vacant  stare. 

AH  this  excited  still  more  the  curi- 
osity of  his  indefatigable   obserrer, 
who  became  more  and  more  amaxed 
at  his  behaviour,  aud  felt  an  increased 
desire    to  solve  the  enigma.     The 
bazaar  was  now  about  to  dose ;  lamps 
were  here  and  there  extingaished; 
every  body  was  preparing  to  depart. 
Returning  into  the  street,  the  old  man 
looked  anxiously  around  him  for  an 
instant,    and  then   with    incredible 
swiftness,  threaded  a  number  of  nar- 
row and  intricate  lanes  which  led  him 
out  in  li'ont  of  one  of  the  principal 
theatres.    The  amusements  were  jnst 
concluded,    and    the  audience    was 
streaming  from  the  doors.    The  old 
man  was  seen  to  gasp  as  he  threw 
himself  into  the  crowd  ;  and  then  the 
intense   agouy   of   his  countenance 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  abate.  He 
took  the  course  which  was  pnrsned 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  company. 
But  these,  as  he  proceeded,  branched 
ofl^  right    and   left   to  their  sevenl 
homes,  aud   as   the   street  became 
vacant,  his  restlessness  and  vacilla- 
tion re-ap])eared.    Seized  at  lengUi 
as  with  panic,  he  hurried  on  "vnth 
every  mark  of  agitation,  until  he  had 
plunged  into  one  of  the  most  noisome 
and  pestilential  quarters,   or  rather 
suburbs  of  the  town.    Here  a  number 
of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  popn- 
lace  were  reeling  to  and  fro. 

"The  spirits  of  the  old  man,"  the 
author  shall  conclude  the  story  in  his 
own  words,  "  again  flickered  up,  as  a 
lamp  which  is  near  its  death  honr. 
Once  more,  he  strode  onward  with 
elastic  tread.  Suddenly  a  comer  was 
turned,  a  blaze  of  light  burst  upon  onr 
sight,  and  we  stood  oefore  one  of  the 
huge  suburban  temples  of  intemper- 
ance— one  of  the  palaces  of  the  fi^d, 
Gm. 

''It  was  near  day-break;  but  a 
number  of  wretched  inebriates  still 
pressed  in  and  out  of  the  flannting 
entrance.  AVith  a  half  shriek  of  joy, 
the  old  man  forced  a  passage  withhi, 
resumed  at  once  his  original  bearing. 


itfthowi!  amrnmt  trt^ect  tuuong  tiio 
throiifr-  He  had  not  been  tlina  long 
nccu|tted,  however,  before  A  rush  to 
tho  doors  gave  tokeu  tliat  the  host  wag 
dosing  them  for  tbe  night.  It  wm 
somotliiiig  evon  more  intense  than 
despair  tluit  1  then  obacrvril  upon  the 
conntenancQ  of  tlio  siti^lar  being  I 
hiul  wntcheii  so  pertinouiousl/.  Yet 
he  did  not  hcHtate  in  liia  career,  bat, 
with  a  mad  energy,  retniced  his  steps 
»t  once  to  tlie  heart  of  the  migbtr 
l,mnloii.  lAing  and  swiftly  he  Ilea, 
-while  I  followed  hitn  in  the  wildest 
nmnzement,  rcaolule  not  to  abandou  a 
scrutinv  in  which  I  now  felt  an  inte- 
rest all -absorbing.  The  san  iiroBe 
while  wo  proceeded,  aud  when  we 
had  onor  again  reached  that  most 
throngt^d  mart  of  the  populous  town, 

tb«  street  of  the  D Hotel,  it  pre- 

scnt4!d  an  Rppearance  of  humiin  bus- 
tle and  activity  aeavcely  inferior  W 
what  I  hud  seen  on  the  evening  before. 
And  heru,  long,  aniid  the  nioraeotly 
increasing  cunfuaion,  did  I  persist  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  straagcr.  But.  as 
usual,  he  walked  to  and  tVo,  and 
during  the  dar  did  not  paaa  out  of 
the  turmoil  of'  tlutt  street.  And,  as 
tbe  shitdp«  of  the  ocamd  evening  camp 
on,  I  grew  weariod  nntn  dcatli,  and 
etopping  fullyiri  front  of  the  wmnderer, 
gaeed  at  him  steadfastly  in  the  face, 
He  noticed  me  not,  but  resumed  his 
solemn  walk,  while  I.  ceasing  to  fol- 
low, remained  nbsorljed  in  contem- 
plation. <  This  old  man,'  I  said  itt 
longt^  '18  the  typ<i  and  the  genius  of 
deep  crfmo.  He  wfiiaea  U<  be  aionc. 
H*  M  the  man  of  the  trmod.  It  will 
be  ill  vain  to  f^low,  for  I  chall  lenm 
uo  mMv.  of  htm,  nor  of  his  dccMls.'  " 

In  this  description  it  would  be  dif- 
flcnk  to  recoBni^e  the  topiBraphy  of 
London,  or  the  ni^Ttitiii-';  i.f  ir^  iii)i«hi- 
tonts.    ThJii  >.  ■  li^'iil- 

nuic'dnndttii  '  iir^, 

the  oldest  inii  ■■'■Iv 

find.    Heel..-.     ■  .      <c. 

hour  when,  wl'  l"'li.-vi',  ii  »mi|rl  be 
about  to  re-open ;  and  qjectshi«  Tnul- 
titnde  from  the  butanr  and  the  Uiratrc 
about  the  aame  time.  WhRnhclayshia 


regard 


Is  the  s 


ttccaracy.      There    ia  uo 
It  ot  narae«  of  streets  and  passnges, 
no  Parisian  would  find  them,  or 
lifjuxinii'milion  he  has 


worth  I'cmiuking;  I 
readers  an  ideal  topography  is  as  9 
OS  any  other;  we  onriielvcs  shoi 
bo  very  little  disturbed  by  a  nq 
which,  laying  its  scene  in  New  Y 
shonid  miitujime  half  the  etreetarf 
that  dty. 


have  more  fretjniMitly  profited  by 
hvlp  which  a  common  gnido-l> 
with  its  map,  might  have  given  W ^ 

Still  leas  should  wc  raise  an  otjjeo^ 
tion  on  the  manifest  ImprobaUlity  df 
this  vigilniit  obaerrer,  a  convalescmt 
too,  being  able  to  keep  upon  his  legs, 
running  or  walking,  the  whole  of  tliO 
night  and  of  the  next  day,  (to  sa^ 
nothing  of  tho  pedestrian  powers  <tf 
the  old  man,)  In  a  picture  of  thia 
kind,  n  moral  idea  h  sought  to  Iw 
portrayed  by  imaginary  incidents  pur- 
posely cxnggernled.  The  iiiiud  paaa- 
ing  immediately  Irom  those  ineidetib 
to  the  idea  thev  convey,  regards  them 
as  little  more  tlian  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion oT  the  moral  truth.  lie  whi> 
should  Insist,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
on  the  im  probability  of  t)n>  forts, woold 
find  himself  in  tbe  same  position  ib 
that  hapless  critic  who,  standing  be- 
fore the  bronxe  statne  of  Cannlnjf, 
tht'n  lately  erected  at  Westmiurtor, 
remarked,  that  "Mr  Canning  waa 
snrely  not  so  tail  as  he  is  there  repre- 
sented;" the  proportions,  in  fmS, 
nppi'oaching  to  the  colossal.  "No^ 
oor  so  groen,"  said  the  wit  to  wl  " 
tho  nbmn-ation  had  been  unha] 
eonUdcd.  When  the  artist  mi 
bronze  stainc,  eight  feet  high. 
Canning,  it  was  evidently  not  .  __ 
stature  nOr  his  complexion  that  he  hirf 
designed  li>  represent. 

Ainougsl  the  tales  of  Mr  Poe  aro 
scvoral  pa|iers  which,  we  suppose,  in 
the  exigency  of  langnage,  vfc  mnst 
denominate  philoeophicttl.  They 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  boldness, 
whether  in  tbe  snbatratnm  of  thou  *" 
they  contain,  or  the  machinery 
ployed  for  its  ospowtion.  Wo 
not  bo  expected  lo«ncouut«r  Mr 
Biclapbymca ;  our  notice  must  *" 
confinod  sok-ty  to  the  narra 
inventive  portlou  of  these 
In  one  of  these,  entitled  "Mi 
Revelations."  tlie  i-eadur  may 
little  startled  10  hear  tlmt  he 
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adopted  the  mesmerised  patient  as  a 
vehicle  of  liis  ideas  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  its  immortal  life ;  the 
entranced  subject  having,  in  this  case, 
an  introspective  power  still  more  re- 
markable than  that  which  has  liitherto 
revealed  itself  only  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  anatomical  structure. 
As  we  arc  not  yet  convinced  that  a 
human  being  becomes  supematurally 
enlightened — in  mesmerism  more  than 
in  fanaticism — by  simply  losing  his 
senses ;  or  that  a  man  in  a  trance, 
however  he  got  there,  is  necessarily 
omniscient ;  we  do  not  find  that  Mr 
Poe's  conjcctm'cs  on  these  mysterious 
topics  gather  any  weight  whatever 
fi*oni  the  authority  of  the  spokesman 
to  whom  he  has  intrusted  them.  We 
are  not  quite  persuaded  that  a  cata- 
leptic patient  sees  very  clearly  what 
is  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  our 
own  world ;  when  this  has  been  made 
evident  to  us,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
give  him  credit  for  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  the  next. 

In  another  of  these  nondescript 
papers,  *'The  Conversation  of  Euros 
and  Charmion,"  Mr  Poe  has  very 
boldly  undertaken  to  figure  forth  the 
destnictiou  of  the  world,  and  explain 
how  that  great  and  final  catastrophe 
will  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  re- 
mai'kable  instance  of  that  species  of 
imaginary  matter  of  fact  description, 
to  which  we  have  ventured  to  think 
that  the  Americans  show  something 
like  a  national  tendency.  The  de- 
scription here  is  very  unlike  that  with 
which  Burnet  closes  his  "  Theory  of 
the  Earth  ;"  it  is  confined  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  event ;  but  there 
is  notliing  whatever  in  Mr  Poe's 
manner  to  diminish  from  the  sacred- 
ness  or  the  sublimity  of  the  topic. 
With  some  account  of  this  singular 
and  characteristic  paper  we  shall  dis- 
miss the  volume  of  Mr  Poe. 

The  world  has  been  destroyed. 
Eiros,  who  was  living  at  the  time, 
relates  to  Charmion,  who  had  died 
some  years  before,  the  nature  of  the 
last  awful  event. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  says  the 
disembodied  spirit,  **  that  even  wheu  you 
left  us,  men  had  agreed  to  understand 
those  passages  in  the  most  holy  writings 
which  speak  of  the  fiual  destruction  of 
all  things  by  fire,  as  having  reference  to 
the  orb  of  the  earth  alone.   But  in  regard 


to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  nun, 
speculation  had  been  at  fault  from  thafe 
epoch  in  astronomical  knowledge  in  which 
the  comets  were  divested  of  the  terrors  of 
flame.  The  very  moderate  density  of 
these  bodies  had  been  well  establibhed. 
They  had  been  observed  to  pass  among 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  bringing 
about  any  sensible  alteration  either  in  the 
masses  or  in  the  orbits  of  these  seeondarj 
planets.  We  had  long  regarded  tlie 
wanderers  as  vapoury  creations  of  inooiv- 
ceivable  tenuity,  and  as  altogether  incar 
pable  of  doing  injury  to  our  substantial 
globe,  even  in  the  event  of  contact.  Bui 
contact  was  not  in  any  degree  dreaded  ; 
for  the  elements  of  all  the  comets  were 
accurately  known.  That  among  tkem  we 
should  look  for  the  agency  of  the  threat-  ' 
ened  fiery  destruction,  had  been  for  many 
years  considered  an  inadmissible  ides. 
But  wonders  and  wild  fancies  had  been^ 
of  late  days,  strangely  rife  among  man- 
kind ;  and  although  it  was  only  with  » 
few  of  the  ignorant  that  actuid  appre- 
hension prevailed  upon  the  annoanoement 
by  astronomers  of  a  new  comet,  yet  this 
announcement  was  generally  received 
with  I  know  not  what  of  agitation  and 
mistrust. 

**  The  elements  of  the  strange  orb  were 
immediately  calculated,  and  it  was  at 
once  conceded  by  all  observers  that  its 
path,  at  perihelion,  would  bring  it  into 
very  close  proximity  with  the  earth. 
There  were  two  or  three  astronomers,  eC 
secondary  note,  who  resolutely  maintained 
that  a  contact  was  inevitable.  I  cannot 
very  well  express  to  yon  the  effect  of  this 
intelligence  upon  the  people.  For  a  fbw 
short  days  they  would  not  believe  aa 
assertion  which  their  intellect,  so  long 
employed  among  worldly  considerationa^ 
could  not  in  any  manner  grasp.  But  the 
truth  of  a  vitally  important  fiact  aoon 
makes  its  way  into  the  nnderstanding  of 
even  the  most  stolid.  Finally,  all  men 
saw  that  astronomical  knowledge  lied  not, 
and  they  awaited  the  comet. 

"  Its  approach  was  not,  at  first,  seenir 
ingly  rapid,  nor  was  its  appearance  of 
very  unusual  character.  It  .was  of  a  dull 
red,  and  had  little  perceptible  train.  For 
seven  or  eight  days  we  saw  no  material 
increase  in  its  apparent  diameter,  and 
but  a  partial  alteration  in  its  colour. 
Meantime  the  ordinary  aflbirs  of  men  were 
discarded,  and  all  interest  absorbed  in  a 
growing  discussion,  instituted  by  philo- 
sophers in  respect  to  the  cometary 
nature.'' 

Tliat  no  material  injury  to  the  globe 
or  its  inhabitants  would  result  from 
contact   (which  was  now,  howeves. 


iftir.]  T 

certainly  expected)  with  a  body  cif 
sach  extreme  tenuity  as  ttie  comet, 
n-aa  tUo  opinion  which  gnincd  gi'ouiiij 
cvei7  day,  Tlic  argiuneute  of  tbe 
tlieoiodai'iB  comolded  with  thoao  uf 
ineD  of  science  in  allaying  tlic  appre- 
beneione  of  mankind.  For  as  thwe 
wcro  persaaded  that  tbe  end  of  ail 
tilings  waa  to  be  brought  aboat  by  the 
agency  of  fire,  and  aa  it  wns  proved 
that  the  comets  were  not  of  a  fiery 
nature,  it  followed  tbat  this  dreaded 
Btrangcr  coiUd  not  come  charged  with 
any  uucL  mission  ns  the  dostiniction  of 
I  ho  gtobo. 

"  Whti  mhMt  evils  might  arise  trom 
the  contact  ircie  points  nfelnbu  rate  qnes- 
tioti.  TliB  leiraed  apolte  of  slight  gaolo- 
ginl  tliilurbitnces,  of  probuble  alterntiuni 
in  cllnjste,  and  consequently  in  legctn- 
l!on,  of  poKfibte  magnetio  and  electric 
influences.  Many  held  that  na  visible  or 
perceptible  effect  nould  in  any  lo&nner  be 
produced.  While  Each  diacussiuus  were 
going  on,  their  subjeot  graduiilly  ap- 
proached, growing  ureer  in  appBreut 
diameter,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  luatre. 
Mankind  grew  paler  «»  it  came.  All 
human  operallane  were  aaspcnded. 

"  It  hail  now  Uten,  with  iucoacei Table 
rapidity,  the  character  of  a  gigantic 
mantle  of  rare  Same,  extending  front 
liorimn  to  lioriion.  Vet  a  day,  and  men 
breatlied  with  freedom.  It  wu  ctaar 
that  we  were  alreidy  within  the  inUucaoa 
of  tbe  comet ;  >et  we  lived.  Wo  eveu 
felt  an  onusual  elaaticitf  of  frame  and 
vivacity  of  mind,  The  exceeding  tenuity 
of  the  object  of  our  dread  woe  apparent  j 
for  alt  heaTeoly  bodies  were  plainly 
visible  through  it.  Heaatime  our  vege- 
tation had  perceptibly  altered  ;  ind  we 
gained  faith,  ^m  thie  predioled  ciroum- 
stance,  in  the  foresight  uf  the  «i«e.  A. 
wild  luxuriance  of  foliage,  utterly  un- 
known before,  burst  oat  upon  every 
Tegetablo  thing. 

Yet  another  day,  aud  tlie  evit  was 
lint  altogether  upon  m.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  its  nuclcua  would  Srat  reach  us. 
A  wild  change  bad  cone  over  ail  men; 
and  the  Brat  senae  of  fiain  wis  the  wild 
eignal  for  general  lameutation  and  horror. 
This  Qrsl  aenfa  of  pain  lay  in  a  rigorous 
coostriction  of  the  breast  and  lunga,  and 
an  insutferable  dryness  of  the  skin,  tt 
eonld  not  be  denied  that  our  atmospliere 
was  radieally  affected ;  and  tlie  confornia- 
tiun  of  this  atmosphere,  and  the  possible 
modifications  to  which  it  might  bo  Bub< 
jvclcd,  were  now  the  topics  of  discussion. 
The  result  of  utvestigatioo  eeat  au  electtie 


"  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  air 
which  eneirclod  as  was  a  eompound  oF 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gasea.in  the  propor- 
tion of  twouly-^ne  loenaurea  of  oxygen 
and  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen  in  every  od« 
hnndnd  of  the  atmoapliere.  Oxygen, 
wliich  wis  the  principle  of  combustion  and 
the  vehicle  of  heat,  was  absolntely  neeos- 
aary  to  the  support  ofanimal  life,  and  waa 
the  most  powerful  and  energetic  agent  in 
nature.  Nitrogen,  on  the  contrarj,  waa 
incapable  of  snpporting  either  aaimat  lih 
or  Same.  An  onaatnral  exceea  of  oiygea 
would  result,  it  it  had  been  ascertunedj 
in  just  inch  an  elevation  of  the  animal 
spirits  as  we  had  latterly  eiperienced.  It 
was  the  punuit,thc  ertension  ofthe'" 
which  had  engendered  awe.  Whatw 
be  the  resalt  of  a  total  tttraetion  of  I 
rtiCrogtn  t  A  combuation,  irresistible,  i 
dHTouring,  oniuiprevalent,  iminediata 
the  entire  fulfllmcut,  in  all  their  minuM 
and  terrible  details,  oT  the  llerj  and  hor- 
ror-inspiring  denunciations  ofthe  prophe- 
cIcB  of  the  Holy  Book. 

"  Why  need  [  paint,  Charmion,  the  now 
disenchaincd  Treniy  or  niantiind  1  That 
tenuity  in  the  comet  which  had  previously 
inspired  ua  with  hope,  was  now  the  sourca 
ofthe  biileniess  of  despair.  In  its  im- 
palpable gaseous  character  was  clearly 
perceived  the  consnmmaUon  of  fate. 
tleantima  a  day  again  passed,  l>«:iring 
away  with  it  the  laat  shadow  of  hope.  Wa 
gasped  in  the  rapid  modification  of  tha 
air.  The  red  blood  boanded  tumultu- 
onaly  through  its  strait  channels.  A 
farlous  delirium  possessed  all  men  ;  and 
with  arms  rigidly  ontslrelehed  towards 
the  threatening  heavens,  they  trembled 
and  alirieked  aloud.  But  the  nuclens  of 
the  destroyer  waa  now  npon  ns  ;— even 
here  in  Aidenn,  I  shudder  while  I  speak. 
Let  me  he  brief — brief  as  the  ruin  thai 
overwhelmed.  For  a  moment  there  waa 
a  wild  lurid  light  alone,  visiting  and 
penetrating  all  things .  Theti— let  usbow 
down,  Giarmion,  before  the  exoaasiva 
majesty  of  the  great  God  1 — ttien  thera 
came  a  shouting  and  pervading  sound,  as  if 
from  Uie  month  itself  of  Hih  ;  while  tha 
whole  inenmbent  maai  of  ether  in  which 
we  existed,  burst  at  once  into  aspccies  of 
intense  flame,  for  whose  aarpassing  bril- 
liancy and  all-fervid  heat  even  the  angela 
in  the  high  heavens,  of  pure  knowiedge, 
have  no  name.    Thus  ended  all." 

"  Motttafrom  im  Old  Manse, 
IJ'athamcl   Hawthomc,  ia  the  si 
what  quaint  title  given  to  n  aeries 
tales,  and  ehetchcs,  and  miscellaiieot 
pBjjcrB,  btcuiise  Iliey  were  written  " 
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an  old  manse,  some  time  tenanted  by 
the  autlior,  a  description  of  which 
forms  tlie  first  paper  in  the  series.  AVe 
have  already  intimated  our  opinion  of 
this  writer.  In  many  respects  he  is 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  one  we  have 
just  left.  For  whereas  Mr  Poe  is 
indebted  to  whatever  good  efiTect  he 
produces  to  a  close  detail  and  agglo- 
meration of  facts,  Mr  Hawthorne 
appears  to  have  little  skill  and  little 
taste  for  dealing  with  matter  of  fact 
or  substantial  incident,  but  relies  for 
his  favourable  impression  on  the  charm 
of  style,  and  the  play  of  thought  and 
fancy. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  his  stories 
is  the  frequent  presence  of  some  pal- 
pable improbability  wliicli-  mars  the 
effect  of  tlie  whole — not  improbability, 
like  that  we  already  remarked  on, 
which  is  intended  and  wilfully  perpe- 
trated by  the  author— not  improba- 
bility of  incident  even,  which  we  are 
not  disposed  very  rigidly  to  inquire 
after  in  a  novelist — but  improbability 
in  the  main  motive  and  state  of  mind 
which  lie  has  imdertaken  to  describe, 
and  which  forms  the  turning-ix)int  of 
the  whole  naiTative.  As  long  as  the 
human  being  appears  to  act  as  a 
human  beiug  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances depicted,  it  is  surprising  how 
easily  the  mind,  carried  on  by  its 
sympathies  with  the  feelings  of  the 
actor,  forgets  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
bability of  these  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately, in  Mr  Hawthorne's  stories, 
it  is  the  human  being  himself  who  is 
not  probable,  nor  possible. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  illustrate 
our  meaning  by  an  instance  or  two, 
to  show  that,  far  from  being  hypercri- 
tical, our  canon  of  criticism  is  ex- 
tremely indulgent,  and  that  we  never 
take  the  bluff  and  surly  objection — it 
cannot  be! — until  the  improbability 
has  reached  the  core  of  the  matter. 
Li  the  first  story,  *^The  Birth  Mark," 
we  raise  no  objection  to  the  author, 
because  he  invents  a  chemistry  of  his 
o\vn,  and  supposes  his  hero  in  pos- 
session of  marvellous  secrets  which 
enable  him  to  diffuse  into  the  air  an 
ether  or  perfume,  the  inhaling  of 
which  shall  displace  a  red  mark  from 
the  check  which  a  beautiful  lady  was 
bom  with  ;  it  were  hard  times  indeed, 
if  a  novelist  might  not  do  what  he 
pleased  in  a  chemist's  laborator}*^,  and 


produce  what  drugs,  what  perfames, 
what  potable  gold  or  charmed  elixir, 
he  may  have  need  of.  But  we  do 
object  to  the  preposterous  motive 
which  prompts  the  amateur  of 
science  to  an  operation  of  the  most 
hazardous  kind,  on  a  being  he  is 
represented  as  dearly  loving.  We 
are  to  believe  tliat  a  good  husband  is 
afflicted,  and  grievously  and  inces- 
santly tormented  by  a  slight  red  mark 
on  the  cheek  of  a  beautifal  woman, 
which,  as  a  lover^  never  gave  him  a 
moment's  uneasiness,  and  which  nei- 
ther to  him  nor  to  any  one  else  abated 
one  iota  from  her  attractions.  We 
are  to  suppose  that  he  braves  the 
risk  of  the  experiment — it  succeeds 
for  a  moment,  then  proves  fatal,  and 
destroys  her  —  for  what?  Merely 
that  she  who  was  so  verybeaatiral 
should  attain  to  an  ideal  perfection* 
^'Ilad  she  been  less  beautifal,*^  wo 
are  told,  ''it  might  have  heightened 
his  affection.  But,  seeing  her  oth^- 
wise  so  perfect,  he  found  this  one 
defect  grow  more  and  more  intolerable, 
with  every  moment  of  their  unltttl 
livc«."  And  then,  we  have  some 
further  bewildering  explanation  about 
''  his  honourable  love,  so  pure  and 
lofty  that  it  would  accept  nothing  less 
than  ])erfection,  nor  miserably  maks 
itself  contented  with  an  earthlier 
nature  than  he  had  dreamed  of.'*  Call 
you  this  "  pure  and  lofty  love,"  whea 
a  woman  is  admired  much  as  a  con- 
noisseur admires  a  picture,  who  ndgfat 
indeed  be  supposed  to  fame  and  fret 
if  there  was  one  little  blot  or  blemish 
in  it.  Yet,  even  a  connoisseur,  who 
had  an  exquisite  picture  by  an  old 
master,  with  only  one  trifling  blemisH 
on  it,  would  hardly  trust  himself  or 
another  to  repair  and  retouch,  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect.  Can  any  one 
recognise  in  this  elaborate  nonsense 
about  ideal  perfection,  any  approxima- 
tion to  the  feeling  which  a  man  has  for 
the  wife  he  loves  ?  If  the^  novelist 
-wished  to  describe  this  egregious  con- 
noisseurship  in  female  charms,  he 
should  have  put  the  folly  into  the 
head  of  some  insane  mortal,  who, 
reversing  the  enthusiasm  by  which 
some  men  have  loved  a  picture  or  a 
statue  as  if  it  were  a  real  woman,  had 
learned  to  love  his  beautiful  wife  as 
if  she  were  nothing  else  than  a  pictnre 
or  a  statue. 


Tkr  AmcTiam  Lihrari/. 
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of  tlie  BeaiitiTul,"  we  breathe  not  b  which  we  contend.  Moreover,  wbi 
word  aboQt  tlic  imitossibiUty  of  this  wonderfol  butterfly  is  uiade- 
framinfl:  out  of  springs  ouil  wheels  so  which  hu  saj-s  truly  was  "  a  gem  o_ 
mtirveUoas  a  butterfly,  that  Ibc  seem-  art  that  a  monnrch  would  hnve  por- 
ing creature  shall  not  only  fly  and  chased  with  houoors  and  abuiiilant 
■  •  'Old  a   ■ 


wealth,  anil  ba*o  truanarnd  among 

th»  jpweb  of  his  ktogdom,  an    the 

I  unique  and  woiidroiis  of  tl 

— tlie  artist  Bties  it  croslied  la 

bands  of  a  child  and  looks  "placidly'ti 

.    9o  norer  did  any  human  mech* 

It  who  at  IcngUi  had  succeeded  b 


i  antenniD,  and  fold  aud  dis- 
play its  wings  like  the  living  insect, 
bat  shall  oven  surpose  the  living 
insect  by  showing  a  fine  sense  of 
liunian  character,  and  refasing  to 
perch  on  the  hand  of  those  who  liod 
not  a  ^nuine  sentiment  of  beauty. 

Tlio  novelist  shall  put  what  springs  the  dream  and  toil  of  his  life, 

sod  wheels  he  pleases  into  his  mecha-  the  uondnsiuu  of  the  story  we 

nisni,  but  the  springs  and  wheels  he  told,  in  uiit  vcty  intelligible  langt 

places  in  the  mechanist  himself,  must  —  "  Wlien  the  artist  rose  high  e 

be  those  ofgenuiue  humanity,  or  the  to  achieve  the  Beamiful,  the  s. 

whole    fiction  falls  to    the    ground,  by  which  he    made  it    perceptittel 

Now  the  mechanist,  the  hero  of  the  to    mortal  senses    became    of  littT" 

story,  the  "Artist  of  the  Beautiful,"  value  W   his  eyes,  while  his  s, 

is  described  thronghont  as  auimated  possessed  itself  in  the  enjoyment  uCfl 

with  the  fcelinga  proper  to  the  artist,  the  reality."  <  ■ 

not  to  the  meciianician.     He  is  a        It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  the  (tM><a«fl 

young  watchmaker,  who,  instead  of  we  should  be  disposed   to  refer  fiff  f 

plodding  at  the  nsual  and  lucrative  the  happier  specimens  of  Mr  llanMj 

TOeUne  of  his  trade,  devotes  his  time  thomo's  writing,  but  rather  to  the 

to  the  atructure  of  a  most  delicate  and  papers  which  we  cannot  bettur  d 

ingenious  toy.     We  all  know  that  a  scribe    than   as  so  many  Amiuica 


c  like  this  is  very  possible.  Few 
men,  we  should  imagine,  arc  more 
open  to  the  impnise  of  ernulation,  the 
desiro  to  do  that  which  had  never 
been  done  before,  than  the  ingenious 
niechauist ;  and  fbw  men  more  com- 
'  ouder  the  dominion  of  their 


SpeetaioT*  of  the  yuir  1846 — so  mM 
do  they  call  to  mind  the  style  of  eaaq 
in  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addtsoii. 

WDmayot)serveliere,that  AmerioH 
writers  frequently  remind  na  of  modotl  ^ 
of  composition  somewhat  antiquated 
with  ourselves.  While,  on  the  ona 
leading  passion  or  project,  because  band,  there  is  a  wild  tendency  to 
eveiy  day  brings  some  new  contri-  snatch  at  originally  at  anv  cost — M 
vance,  some  new  resource,  and  the  coin  now  phrases — aewproSabillliei^i 
hope  that  died  at  night  is  revived  In  lo'-intcnn^"onrUngiiagowi(hstnuiflr' 
the  moming.  But  Sir  Ilnwthome  is  "im/nt&i'ue"  energy — to  break  loose,  a 
not  contented  with  the  natural  and  short,  from  all  those  restraints  v\m 
very  strong  impulse  of  the  mechani-  linve  been  Ihoiight  to  reader  stjl 
~"-     ho  speaks  throu^out  of  his     both  [lerEpIcooua  and agraCAble;  tl 


pletely  o 
leading  i 


cuthiisiasljc  ai'tlsan  as  of  some  young 

Raphael  intent  upon  "creating  (he  _      .  ^  „ 

beaatlfol."    Springs,  and  wheels,  and     eftbrt  somewhat  too  i^pparant  to 

chains,  however  fine  and  complicate,     clwsical  and  correct,      it  is  k 

are  not  "the  beautiful."    lie  might     laudable  ellbrt.  and  we  sbontdbeji 

as  well  SMjjpose  the  diligent  anato-     accuseil  of  fastidlonsncss  "■' 

mist,  gropuig  amongst  nerves  and 
tissues,  to  be  sUmolated  to  hit  task  by 
ou  especial  passion  for  the  beamiful. 

The  paasion  of  the  ingenious  me- 
chanist wo  all  understand  :  the  pas- 
sion of  Ibc  artist,  aonlptnr,  or  painter,  an  epoch  when  tu  produce  smooth 
is  equally  intelligible;  but  the  confn-  well  modulated 
aion  of  the  two  in  which  Mr  Unw- 
thoruc  would  vainly  Inlerejit  us,  in 
beyoud  all  power  of  comprehension. 


<n  the  other  hand— produced  parti 
W  a  very  intetll^blo  reactlon- 


tion  It  as  in  the  least  blumewoi.-thy.j 
We  would  mei-ely  observe  that  a"^ 
effect  is  sometimes  produced  upon  m 
English  ear  as  If  the  writer  beloogci 
'"  "  previous  era  of  onr  literature,  t( 


thing  rnnr  and  more  valued  thanft 
is  now.  It  will  be  a  proof  how  lU^ 
of  censure  we  aitacli  to  the  char 
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teristic  wc  are  noticing,  when  we  point 
to  the  writings  of  Dr  Channing  for  au 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  They 
have  to  ns  an  air  of  formality,  a  slight 
dash  of  pedantr}'.  "\Vc  seem  to 
hear  the  echo,  though  it  has  grown 
faint,  of  the  Johnsonian  rhythm. 
They  are  often  not  iueloquent,  but 
the  eloquence  seems  to  have  passed 
nndcr  the  hands  of  the  composition- 
master.  The  clever  classical  romance, 
called  "  The  Letters  from  Palmyra," 
has  the  same  studied  air.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  more  suited  to  the  subject,  for 
every  writer,  when  treating  of  a  clas- 
sical era,  appears  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tive propriety  to  recognise  the  neces- 
sity of  purifying  to  the  utmost  his  own 
style. 

In  some  of  Mr  Hawthorne's  papers 
we  are  reminded,  and  by  no  means 
disagreeably,  of  the  manner  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  "  The  Intelligence 
Office"  presents,  in  some  parts,  a  very 
pleasing  imitation  of  this  style,  lliis 
central  intelligence  office  is  one  open 
to  all  mankind  to  make  and  record 
their  various  applications.  The  first 
person  who  enters  inquires  for  "a 
place,"  and  when  questioned  what 
sort  of  place  he  is  seeking,  very 
naively  answers,  "  I  want  my  place ! 
— my  own  place ! — my  true  place  in 
the  world !  —  my  thing  to  do  I " 
The  application  is  entered,  but  very 
slender  hope  is  given  that  he  who  is 
nnining  about  the  world  in  search  of 
his  place,  will  ever  find  it. 

'*  The  next  that  entered  was  a  man  be- 
yond the  middle  age,  bearing  the  look  of 
one  who  knew  tlie  world  and  his  own 
courec  in  it.  He  had  jast  alighted  from 
a  handsome  priyate  carriage,  which  had 
orders  to  wait  in  the  street  while  its 
owner  transacted  his  business.  This  per- 
son came  up  to  the  desk  with  a  quick 
determined  step,  and  looked  the  Intel- 
ligencer in  the  face  with  a  resolute  eye, 
though  at  the  same  time  some  secret 
trouble  gleamed  iVom  it. 

"  *  1  have  an  estate  to  dispose  of,' 
said  he  with  a  brevity  that  seemed  charac- 
teristic. 

"'Describe  it,'  said  the  Intelligencer. 

**  The  applicant  proceeded  to  give  the 
boundaries  of  his  property,  its  nature, 
comprising  tillage,  pasture,  woodland, 
and  pleasure  ground,  in  ample  circuit; 
together  with  a  mansion-house  replete 
with  gorgeous  furniture  and  all  the 
luxurious  artifices  that  combined  to  render 
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it  a  residence  where  life  might  flow  on- 
ward in  a  stream  of  golden  dsye. 

" '  I  am  a  man  of  strong  will/  said  he 
in  conclusion,  *  and  at  my  first  setUog  ovt 
in  life  as  a  poor  nnftiended  yonUiy  I  re- 
solTcd  to  make  myself  the  posieaBorof 
such  a  mansion  and  estate  as  this,  together 
with  the  revenue  necessary  to  uphold  it. 
I  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  my  tit- 
most  wish.  And  this  is  the  estate  which' 
I  have  now  concluded  to  dispose  of.* 

"  *  And  your  terms  !'  asked  the  Intel- 
ligencer, after  taking  down  the  partiealara 
with  which  the  stranger  had  supplied 
him. 

"'Easy — abundantly  easy  I '  answered 
the  successful  man,  smiling,  but  with  a 
stern  and  almost  frightful  contraction  of 
the  brow,  as  if  to  quell  an  inward  pang. 
'  I  have  been  engaged  in  Tarions  sorts  of 
basiness  —  a  distiller,  a  trader  to  Africa, 
an  East  India  merchant,  a  speonlator  in 
the  stocks  —  and  in  the  course  of  these 
affairs  have  contracted  an  encnmlnmnioe 
of  a  certain  nature.  The  pnrohaser  of 
the  estate  shall  merely  be  required  to 
assume  this  burden  to  himself. 

" '  I  understand  you,'  said  the  man  of 
intelligence,  putting  his  pen  behind  his 
ear.  '  I  fear  that  no  bargain  can  be  ne- 
gociatcd  on  these  conditions.  Very  pro- 
bably, the  next  possessor  may  acquire  the 
estate  with  a  similar  encumbrance,  but  it 
will  be  of  his  own  contracting,  and  will 
not  lighten  your  burden  in  the  least.* " 

Mr  Hawthorne  is  by  no  means  an 
equal  writer.  He  is  perpetually 
giving  his  reader,  who,  being  pleased 
by  parts,  would  willingly  think  well 
of  the  whole,  some  little  awkward 
specimen  of  dubious  taste.  We  con- 
fess, even  in  the  above  short  extract, 
to  having  passed  over  a  sentence  or 
two,  whose  absence  wc  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mark  with 
asterisks,  and  which  would  hardly 
bear  out  our  Addisonian  compliment. 

"  But  again  the  door  is  opened.  A 
grandfatherly  personage  tottered  haalily 
into  the  office,  with  such  an  eameatnesft 
in  his  infirm  alacrity  that  his  white  hair 
floated  backward,  as  he  hurried  np  to  tha 
desk.  This  Tenerable  figure  explained 
that  he  was  in  search  of  To-morrow. 

**  *  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  pursuit 
of  it,'  added  the  sage  old  gentleman, 
*  being  assured  that  To-morrow  has  some 
Tast  benefit  or  other  in  store  for  me.  But 
I  am  now  getting  a  little  in  years,  and 
must  make  haste  ;  for  unless  I  overtake 
To-morrow  soon,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  it* 
will  finally  escape  me.' 

"  *  This  fugitiye  To-morrow,  my  vene- 


rsble  friend,'  st,iA  the  niaii  of  inlGtli(;Buc«, 
'  ia  a  ■tr*]'  oliild  of  Time,  auil  \a  0/ing 
hma  his  fktbsr  into  tlie  region  of  the  in- 
HniE«.  Cantinno  four  punuit  nnd  )'ou 
will  doubtlefc  some  op  nilh  him  ;  but  03 
to  the  eartbljr  gifts  you  oipecl,  ii«  "ban 
Bniitt<red  tbcm  all  aiaoDg  a  tbroog  of 
ye»terd»)fB." " 

Tliero  is  a  nice  bit  of  puiiitiug,  aa 
an  artist  might  savi  unUer  tUe  title  i>f 
"  The  Old  Applo-iealer."  Wo  hava 
Buen  the  very  man  in  England.  We 
hud  narkad  it  for  quotation,  bnt  it  Is 
too  long,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  mar 
its  effect  by  mntilation. 

In  the  "  Celestial  K^oaii,"  wc 
hsre  a  new  Pilgrim's  Progruis  inr- 
formcd  by  rail.  Instead  of  the  sfoir, 
BoUtary,  penslvo  pilgrimage  which 
John  liuuyan  describ^,  we  travel  in 
lashioualde  campanj,  and  in  the  luoat 
itgKeiiblQ  manner.  A  certain  Mr 
Smooth -it -away  haa  eclipsed  the  tri- 
umphs of  BnincL  He  has  thrown  a 
viaduct  over  the  Slongh  Hi  Despond ; 
he  has  tannellod  the  hUl  Difflcnlty, 
and  r^ed  no  admirable  causeway 
BcrosB  the  valley  of  Humiliation. 
The  wigket  gnto,  so  Inconveniently 
narrow,  has  been  converted  into  a 
commodious  station  -  housu  ;  and 
whereas  it  will  bo  mniembered 
there  wa«  a  long  standing  foud  in 
the  time  of  Christian  between  one 
Piince  BoclECbnb  and  bis  adhoi'cuts 
(famous  for  shooting  deadly  arrows) 
and  the  keeper  of  the  wiuket  gat^ 
this  dispntc,  much  to  the  credit  of  tbo 
worthy  and  enlightened  directors,  has 
been  pacifically  arranged  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mntual  compromise.  The 
Prince's  subjects  are  pretty  nnmer- 
onsly  employed  about  the  station- 
liotise.  As  to  t!ie  fiery  Apollyon,  be 
was,  as  Mr  Smooth -it -away  observed, 
"  The  very  man  to  manage  the 
engiuo,"  eukI  he  has  been  made  chief 
B  taker. 

"  One  great  convenience  of  tlie 
new  method  of  going  on  (illgrimago 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention.  Onr 
«nonnoua  burdens,  instead  of  being 
carried  on  our  shoulders,  as  had  been 
the  custom  of  old,  are  all  snugly  de- 
posited in  the  laggage~vaa."  The 
company,  too,  is  most  i^stiiigi^hod 
and  fashiunabte;  the  conversation 
liberal  and  polite,  turning  "  npon  the 
news  of  the  day,  topics  of  business, 
politics,    or  the    lighter   matters  of 
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amiisuiiioiit ;  wliile  religion,"  .  _ 
indubitably  the  mam  thing  at  Itcmz] 
is  thrown  tastefully  into  the  back> 
ground,"  The  train  stops  fur  ro- 
frcshment  at  Vanity  Fair.  Indeed, 
the  whole  ari'angements  are  admirable 
— np  to  a  certain  point.  But  it  secma 
there  are  difficulties  at  the.  other  ter- 
minus  which  the  directors  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  overcome.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  left  with  the  per- 
suasion that  it  is  safer  to  go  the  old 
road,  and  In  the  old  fashion,  each  one 
with  hisown  burden  upon hlssboolders. 

The  story  of  "Roger  Malvin's 
burial"  is  well  told,  and  is  the  best 
of  his  narrative  pieces.  "The  Now 
Adam  and  Eve,"  and  several  others, 
might  be  mentioned  for  an  agreeable 
vein  of  thongbt  and  play  of  fancy. 
In  one  of  Ms  papei-s  the  author  has 
attempted  a  more  common  apedes  of 
humour,  and  with  some  success.  For 
variety's  sake,  we  shall  close  our  notice 
of  him,  and  for  the  present,  of  "  The 
American  Library,"  with  an  extract 
from  "  Mrs  Bullfrog." 

Mr  Bnllfrog  is  an  elegant  and 
fastidious  linen-draper,  of  feminine 
sensibility,  and  only  too  eiqaiaite  re- 
finement. Such  pcrfiiCtion  of  beauty 
and  of  delicacy  did  he  require  In  the 
woman  he  should  honour  with  the 
name  of  wife,  that  there  was  an  awful 
chance  of  his  obtainingno  wife  at  all; 
when  he  happily  fell  in  with  the 
amiable  nnd  refined  person,  who  in  a 
very  short  time  became  Mrs  Bullfrog. 

An  unlucky  accident,  an  upset  of 
the  carriajjc  on  tlicir  wedding  trip. 
giviug  rise  to  a  strange  display  of 
raaaculiue  energy  on  the  part  of  Mrs 
B.  and  dii^arranging  her  glossy  black 
ringlets  and  pearly  teeth,  so  as  to 
occasion  their  disappearance  and  reap- 
pearance in  a  most  miraculous  manner, 
has  excited  a  strange  disquietude  in 
the  else  happy  bridegroom. 

*"To  divart  my  mind,'  eajs  Mr  Bull- 
frog, who  tells  hli  own  elory,  *  1  look  up 
the  ueiTBpipec  which  hod  covered  the  lit' 
tls  basket  of  refrcsluaeats,  and  wliich 
now  lay  at  tbe  bottam  of  the  coach, 
biustuDg  with  a  deep  red  stain,  and  «niit- 
tiag  %  poteJlt  fiplrituoua  fume,  from  lbs 
conleDlB  of  tbe  broken  bottle  of  kalgdar. 
■rhe  paper  was  two  or  three  yelta  old, 
batconlaincdanarlialeofgcienleolumns, 
ia  whioh  I  soon  grew  wondetflilly  inters 
ested.  Il  was  the  tepoit  of  a  tnal  for 
btcaab  of  prombie  of  marriage,  giring  th^^ 
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testimony  in  fall,  with  ferrid  extracts 
from  both  the  gentleman's  and  lady's 
amatory  correspondence.  The  deserted 
damsel  had  personally  appeared  in  court, 
and  had  borne  energetic  evidence  to  her 
lover's  perfidy,  and  the  strength  of  her 
blighted  affections.  On  the  defendant's 
part,  there  had  been  an  attempt,  though 
insufficiently  sustained,  to  blast  the  plain- 
tiff's character,  and  a  plea,  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  on  account  of  her  unamiable 
temper.  A  horrible  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  lady's  name. 

^ '  Madam,'  said  I,  holding  the  news- 
paper before  Mrs  Bullfrog's  eyes — and 
though  a  small,  delicate,  and  thinvisaged 
man,  I  feel  assured  that  I  looked  very 
terrific — *  Madam,' repeated  I,through  my 
shut  teeth,  *  were  you  the  plaintiff  in  this 
cause  V 

"  *  Oh  my  dear  Mr  Bullfrog,'  replied 
my  wife  sweetly,  *  I  thought  all  the  world 
knew  that  !* 

'*' Horror  !  horror!'  exclaimed  I^ 
sinking  back  on  the  seat. 

*^  Covering  my  face  with  both  hands,  I 
emitted  a  deep  groan,  as  if  my  tormented 
soul  were  rending  me  asunder.  1,  the 
most  exquisitely  fastidious  of  men,  and 
whose  wife  was  to  be  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  of  women,  with  all  the  fresh 
dew-drops  glittering  on  her  virgin  rose- 
bud of  a  heart  !  I  thought  of  the  glossy 
ringlets  and  pearly  teeth — I  thought  of 
the  kalydor — I  thought  of  the  coachman's 
bruised  ear  and  bloody  nose — T  thought 
of  the  tender  love-secrets,  which  she  had 
whispered  to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  a 
thousand  tittering  auditors, — and  gave 
another  groan  ! 

"  *  Mr  Bullfrog,'  said  my  wife. 

'^  As  I  made  no  reply,  she  gently  took 
my  hands  within  her  own,  removed  them 
from  my  face,  and  fixed  her  eyes  stead- 
fastly on  mine. 

"*  Mr  Bullfrog,'  said  she,  not  unkindly, 
yet  with  all  the  decision  of  her  strong 
character,  *  let  me  advise  you  to  overcome 
this  foolish  weakness,  and  prove  yourself, 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  as  good  a  hus- 
band as  1  will  be  a  wife.  You  have  dis- 
covered, perhaps,  some  little  imperfections 
in  your  bride.  Well,  what  did  you  ex- 
pect ?    Women  are  not  angels.' 


" '  Bat  why  conceal  these  impeifeeUoiifti' 
interposed  I,  tremulously. 

^  *  Now,  my  love,  are  yoa  not  ft  most  un- 
reasonable little  mant'  said  Mrs  Bull- 
frog, patting  me  on  the  cheek.  '  Ought » 
woman  to  expose  her  frailties  earlier  than 
on  the  wedding  day  !  Well,  what  » 
strange  man  you  are  !  Pooh  I  yon  are 
joking.' 

^ '  But  the  suit  for  breach  of  ptomise  1* 
groaned  I. 

<<' Ah  !  andi8thatthembt*ezeliamed 
my  wife.  '  Is  it  possible  that  yoa  view 
that  affair  in  an  objectioniUde  liJilit  f  Mr 
Bullfrog,  I  never  could  hare  dreamt  it  1 
Is  it  an  objection,  that  I  have  trium- 
phantly defended  myself  against  slander, 
and  vindicated  my  purity  in  a  oonrk  of 
justice  t  Or  do  you  complain,  beoaneo 
your  wife  has  shown  the  proper  spirit  of 
a  woman,  and  punished  the  TilUlii  who 
trifled  with  her  affections  V 

^  *  But,'  persisted  I,  shrinkiDg  into  m 
comer  of  the  coach,  however ;  for  I  did 
not  know  precisely  how  mndi  eontra- 
diction  the  proper  spirit  of  a  woman 
would  endure  ;  '  but,  my  loves  woald  H 
not  have  been  more  dignified  to  treat 
the  villain  with  the  silent  contempt  hA 
merited ! ' 

"  '  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr  Bullfrog/ 
said  my  wife,  slily  ;  *  but  in  that  ease 
where  would  have  been  the  five  thoommd 
dollars  which  are  to  stock  yonr  drygoods* 
store  ?' 

'' '  Mrs  BullfW>g,  npon  your  liOBOQr/ 
demanded  I,  as  if  my  life  hung  iqKm  her 
words, '  is  there  no  mistake  about  theta 
five  thousand  dollars  f 

'^ '  Upon  my  word  and  hononr  tliaro  la 
none,'  replied  she.  *  The  jnry  gKwe  m» 
every  cent  the  rascal  had ;  and  I  hare  kept 
it  all  for  my  dear  Bullfrog!' 

"  *  Then,  thou  dear  woman/  cried  I,  with 
an  overwhelming  gush  of  tendemott,  'lot 
me  fold  thee  to  my  heart  I  The  baris  of 
matrimonial  bliss  is  secure,  and  all  thy 
little  defects  and  fhiilties  are  fbrghreiu 
Nay,  since  the  result  has  been  ao  teti^ 
nate,  I  rejoice  at  the  wrongs  wUeh  diOTO 
thee  to  this  blessed  lawsuit — happy  Ball- 
frog  that  I  am  1 ' " 
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The  first  long  vnottion  of  1117  career 
ts  a  barrister  wns  at  hitnil :  aad  oa 
my  pnite!i»onal  gnins  hail  nlrcady  ex- 
ceeued  the  siimof  £u,  43.  lid.,  I  con- 
sidered rajseir  enUtled  to  11  funr 
months'  reurestioii.  Of  my  learned 
bretbren  there  \teK  nnmbera  in  simitar 
divumstancea  with  myself;  aU  of 
whom  seemed  convintod  that  the 
labours  of  the  wlnirr  required  fiomo 
pleads  wa;r  of  rrncvriug  the  olasli- 
ci^  of  the  mind.  It  wna  soon  evident 
that  "  tntvnl,"  vras  to  be  the  order  of 
tho  summer.  And  as  the  diiya  grew 
longer  and  the  sun  brighter,  a  change 
gradually  uaiueoviir  the  general  topics 
of  conv-ersation  araoug  us.  Them  was 
less  of  the  polilica  of  the  day,  and  the 
ordinary  clut-chat  of  bar  appoint- 
nieats  and  doings :  while  on  Ctoi? 
Side  you  heai'd  of  "  the  Rhine,"  "  tite 
Danube,"  "  the  Pyraniida,"  and  even 
"  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  tVeqiieut 
mention  was  made  also  of  "  the  Land 
o'  Calice^'  and  seme  advonturooa 
men,  it  was  said,  were  even  (ireparing 
kiJta  (br  their  excarsion.  The  mere 
confined  imaginationa  of  others 
reached  no  farther  than  Wales,  or  tho 
Cnmberland  Lakes.  Ireland,  how- 
ever, was  scarce  ever  named.  It  was 
the  year  derisively  named  "  the  Be- 
peal  year:"  and  the  almming  ac- 
counts of  |irDcc«iliTigs  in  it  diverted 
theOuitaf  "Saxou"  travellers  touthor 
lauds.  For  uiy  own  part,  I  had  made 
np  my  nuod  to  follow  the  herd  at  large, 
and  submit  to  foreign  ostortiou  and 
uadoannMs,  when  circomstancos  oc- 
curred to  alter  my  plana.  Unforeaecn 
fairly  affiura  rendered  It  imperative 
on  me  to  go  to  Dublin,  on  bssIneM 
comiected  with  a.  brother  who  was 
quartered  there ;  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prcvuling  alarms,  was 
unable  to  proenre  even  one  furlnight'a 
leave  of  absence,  Hitherto,  among 
my  companions,  I  had  talked  merely 
of  "the  Geysei-a,"  "the  Ural  Moon- 
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^   Xdward     Rnssell    hat)    been    my 
achoo  I- fellow  and  coUcp;  clinni.    Like 


ttuns,"  or  "  the  Caapiao  Sea : "  hnt 
when  I  found  how  mailers  stoiid,  I 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  my 
position.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two 
af^,  when  solicited  by  some  ocqoahi- 
tnnces  to  join  a  "  Rliinc  party,"  I  ox- 
pressed  my  reaolntioD  of  visiting  Ire- 
land. It  was  with  dlffictdty  I  conld 
persuade  them  that  I  was  not  in  jest  i 
and  when  lliuy  did  feel  convinced  that 
I  was  really  in  earnest,  nnmeroos  ar- 
gaments  were  adv^ncod 
mo  from  so  suicidal  an  act.  Argomi 
woa  followed  by  advice ;  and  namei 
wore  tho  cautions  I  rec^ved,  and 
precautions  I  was  recommended  tV' 
take.  Among  those  present,  waa  n 
Mend  of  mine  named  Thomson,  who 
was  rather  given  to  be  cynical  in  hia 
remarks,  and  waa  beeidea  adiUcted  to 
the  Btndy  of  phrenology.  He  de- 
clared that  for  hia  part  no  was  not  80 
apprehensive  concerning  mc  on  ftc- 
count  of  the  pikes  of  the  Repealers  as 
of  the  ilarts  of  Cupid. 

"  Beware,"  said  he,  "  of  the  Irish 
ladies.  Truly  lltey  are  bewitching; 
but  alas  I  they  are  seldom  helps-meet 
for  the  BrietlcM." 

He  then  wont  on  to  any,  that 
hopes  of  my  safety  consisted  pr' 
pally  in  my  deficiency  in  "Consl 
ti\-en6st;"  for  Ihnt '"  Amativeneea' 
waa  developed,  wlille  "  Caution, "  waa 
aU  but  absent. 

"  Be  aure,"  said  my  worthy  amt 
as  I  took  leave  of  her, — "be  sure  aot 
to  venture  oat  of  Dublin, 
will    certainly  be  killed;  ^ 

mise  roe  that  yon  will  jma  mem 
fortnight  at  Chdtenham." 

I  promised  faith  fiUly. 

"Inraritthly    wear  a   bntlot- 
dress,"  said  Thomsou;    "to  be 
it  wilt    rcdnce   you  I 
but  it  is  better  (for  the  present) 
the  skeleton  should  liave 
be  without  one  I " 


myself,  he  had  been  destined  tori 
Lord  Cliiiucellorship,  when  the  doa 
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of  an  elder  brother  freed  him  from  the 
probable  burden  of  keeping  her  ma- 
jesty's conscience.  The  same  event 
also  relieved  him  of  certain  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  proposing  for,  and  ob- 
taining the  hand  of  Fanny  Felworth. 
Mrs  Russell  —  at  this  time  about 
two  3'ears  married  —  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Col.  Felworth,  who  some 
years  pre\'iou3  had  held  a  staff  ap- 
pointment in  the  south  of  England. 
ller  brother,  Russell,  and  I,  had  been 
school-fellows  some  ten  3'ear3  before 
the  time  I  speak  of ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  the  Emerald  Isle,  fruitful  as  it 
is  in  such  characters,  never  produced 
a  more  light  -  hearted  youth  than 
Frederick  Felworth.  The  days  of 
school  are  quickly  followed  by  the 
active  business  and  the  varied  events 
of  life.  Russell  and  I  Avcnt  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  Felworth  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  a  regiment  then  in  India.  Soon 
after.  Col.  Felworth  retired  from  the 
service,  and  went  to  reside  on  his 
property  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  and  a  widowed  sister, 
his  wife  having  died  several  years 
before. 

In  early  youth,  correspondence  is 
seldom  regularly  persevered  in  for  any 
length  of  time.  Felworth  wrote  twice 
or  thrice  from  India,  and  then  his  let- 
ters ceased.  Russell  succeeded  to  his 
property  some  time  before  his  colle- 
giate course  was  finished ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  took  his  degree,  went  to  Ireland. 
In  his  travels  there,  he  visited  the 
Fclworths,  (which  I  suspect  was  his 
principal  object,)  and  the  natural  con- 
sequences followed.  Immediately  on 
his  marriage,  Russell  went  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained  until  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  wliich 
I  speak.  Of  Frederick  Felworth,  I  saw 
occasional  mention  in  the  Indian  news- 
papers ;  such  as  his  distinguishing 
himself  in  tiger-shooting  expeditions, 
riding  horse-races,  and  the  like.  Lat- 
terly, however,  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  him. 

On  my  way  to  Ireland,  I  diverged 
a  few  miles  from  the  line  of  railway, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  day 
with  the  Rnssells.  I  found  the  "little 
Fanny"  of  former  years  now  the  staid 
matron,  with  the  apartment  called  the 
nursery  not  altogether  untenanted. 
When  Russell  and  I  were  alone,  we 
fell  (as  persons  in  such  circumstances 


invariably  do)  into  conversation 
about  old  times  and  old  friends.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  made  special 
inquiry  after  Frederick  Felworth.  I 
found  that  he  had  returned  from  India 
a  short  time  before  Russell*s  nuurriage : 
and  that,  when  about  to  rejoin  his  re- 
giment after  a  few  months*  leave  of 
absence,  the  Colonel  feeling  londy 
after  the  departure  of  his  daughter, 
and  finding  infirmities  growing  npon 
him,  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 

"You  remember,"  said  Russell, 
"the  passion  he  had  for  horses  when 
a  boy ;  well,  this  madness  (for  it  can 
be  called  by  no  other  name)  has 
ever  since  continued  on  the  increase ; — 
and  between  farming,  magisterial 
duties,  and  his  horses,  he  finds  oc* 
cupation  and  amusement  snffident. 
The  Colonel  is  daily  feeling  more  and 
more  the  effects  of  age,  so  that  all 
matters  devolve  on  Frederick.  I  was 
'Nvriting  to  him  this  morning,  and  I 
promised  that  you  would  pav  him  a 
visit  when  in  Ireland.  The  house  is 
called  Craigduff,  about  forty  miles 
from  Dublin." 

"I  will  very  gladly  do  so,"  I  replied; 
"but  my  stay  will  be  short,  as  X  am 
under  a  positive  promise  of  speedy 
return." 

"  I  am  happy,"  added  BusscU,  "  to 
hear  you  will  go.  I  have  onljr  to  add 
that  the  country  about  Cnugdnff  is 
tranquil ; —  and  (you  are  still  shigle,) 
though  there  is  no  charmer  in  the 
house,  there  is  one  not  far  off." 

I  did  not  see  much  of  Mrs  Rnssell 
during  my  stay,  as  some  matters 
seemed  to  engage  a  good  deal  of  her 
attention.  In  a  brief  conversation, 
however,  which  I  had  with  her  in  the 
evening,  I  found  that  she,  like  my 
friend  Thomson,  was  a  believer  in  the 
science  of  Phrenology. 

Having  been  always  accustomed  to 
treat  the  subject  as  a  butt  for  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  I  fear  I  did  not  then 
speak  of  it  with  due  respect.  Con- 
jecturing that  "  the  baby"  must  have 
a  fine  development,  I  ventured  to  ask 
what  bumps  were  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

She  immediately  replied,  that 
"number"  was  as  largely  developed 
on  his  head  as  on  his  Unde  Fred- 
erick's. "  But  there  is  little  use,"  she 
said,  "  in  talking  to  an  unbeliever  like 
you  on  the  subject : — but  this  I  have 
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to  say,  now  that  you  are  going  to  After  her  departure,  in  every  way^ 

Craigduff,  beware  of  Units  I  (Edward,  and  with  all  legal  ingendty,  did  I 

recollect  you  are  not  to   explain.)  tempt  the  allegiance  of  her  hasband, 

Mark  my  words,  Beware  of  Units!  but  in  vafai.     At  last,  when  I  Mt 

And  now,  good-night !  You  are  to  go,  sure  that  my  cross-examination  had 

you  say,  by  the  early  train,  so  that  I  left  him  no  loophole  for  escape,  he 

shall  not  sec  you  in  the  morning;  gravely  replied — "That  he  waa  not 

but  when  you  come  to  visit  us  on  vet  long  enough  married  to  d{;iobey 

your  return,  I  trust  vou  will  be  able  his  wife;  but  he  hopedfor  better  times 

to  tell  me  that  you  rf/rfbeware  of  Units.**  in  the  fiiture." 


CHAPTEK  III. 


The  life  of  officers  in  ^nison,  and 
the  dinners  at  mess ;  the  charms  of 
tlic  daughters  of  Erin,  and  thesplendid 
residence  of  viceroyalty ;  the  WeUing- 
tou  testimonial,  and  the  late  Mr  Daniel 
O'Conncll — have  all  been  described 
by  competent  and  incompetent  hands. 
At  the  periodof  my  visit,  the  CJovem- 
ment,  prepared  for  any  emergency,  had 
fortified  the  barracks  throughout  the 
country,  and  poured  a  large  body  of 
troops  into  every  available  position. 
There  never  was  a  more  aCTeeable 
time  for  those  stationed  at  Dublin. 
The  number  of  organised  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  was  so 
great,  that  no  alarm  of  personal  danger 
prevailed  in  the  capital;  while  the 
frightful  state  of  the  provinces  (the 
northern  parts  excepted)  not  only 
drove  a  number  of  families  into  it, 
but  prevented  many  from  leaving  it 
who  otherwise  would  have  done  so. 
These  circumstances  seized  to  render 
the  town  much  gayer  than  it  would 
otlicrwise  have  been  at  that  period  of 
the  year. 

The  business  wliich  took  me  to  Ire- 
land was  not  finished  until  the  end  of 
the  allotted  fortnight.  However,  I 
determined  to  pay  my  promised  visit  at 
Craigduff.  Accordingly  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  my  respected  relative,  stathig 
that  three  days  more  were  all  that 
were  required  for  me  to  remain  in 
Ireland  ;  and  that  on  the  fifth  I  hoped 
to  be  with  her  at  Cheltenham.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  took  care  not  to 
alarm  the  worthy  lady,  by  telling  her 
how  I  intended  to  spend  the  inter- 
vening time. 

The  last  evening  of  my  stay  in 
Dublin  was  spent  at  a  Mr  Flixton's, 
in  one  of  the  squares.  This  gentleman 
had  a  son  who  was  in  the  same  regi- 
ment to  which  Felworth  had  belong^, 
and  who,  about  a  month  previous,  had 
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been  on  a  visit  to  his  former  Mend. 
This  young  man  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  said  he  had  talents 
for  any  subject  to  which  he  might  torn 
his  attention ;  but  that  his  horses  idto« 
gether  engrossed  him ;  **  and  such  4 
collection  as  he  has  I*^ 

I  had  no  further  conversation  with 
young  Flixton  at  that  thne ;  but  at  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  evening  he 
came  up  to  me  with  his  partner,  to 
wliom  he  introduced  me.  The  lady 
appeared  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Her  expression  was  one  of  combined 
intelligence  and  sweetness,  while  her 
figure  was  symmetry  itself. 

"  I  have  just  told  Miss  Vernon," 
said  he,  **  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
Frederick  Felworth,  and  that  yon  are 
going  to  Craigduff  in  ih^  morning; 
and  she  says  that  you  will  most 
effectually  show  your  friendship 
for  him  by  shooting  Units.  In  this 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Miss  Ver- 
non." 

Ere  I  had  time  to  make  any  reply 
the  music  commenced,  and  they  moved 
off  to  tal^e  thehr  places  in  the  duicen 
but  not  before  I  observed  a  semi-ma- 
licions  smile  pass  over  the  cohntenanca 
of  the  la^y,  at  the  condnsion  of  her 

gartner's  remark.  Piesoming  on  the 
itroduction  my  young  Mend  hM 
given  me,  no  sooner  ^1  see  her  dis- 
enfl^E^ged,  than  I  r^i^ested  the  honmir 
of  her  hand  in  the  next  dance.  She 
declined,  however,  saying  that  her 
mamma  was  just  about  to  leave  the 
party,  as  they  had  a  jonmey  be£w8 
them  the  next  dav.  At  a  signal  frmn 
an  elderlY  la^yi  she  arose  and  left  the 
room.  I  was  now  doubly  anxious  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  "  Units,'* 
whoever  or  whatever  he,  she,  or  it. 
oiightbe ;  whom  the  one  lady  advised 
me  to  *^  beware  of/'  for  my  own  sake 
—the  other  to  "  shoot,"  for  my  fi)end*s 
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sake.  I  resolved  to  ask  young  Flixton, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  What  a  nice  girl  IMiss Vernon  is!" 
said  my  brother  on  our  way  home ; 
"  and  she  has  got  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  too." 

"  She  is  the  most  lovely  girl  that 
was  in  the  room  to-night,"  said  I; 
"  but  tell  me  all  you  know  about  her." 

"  I  can  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Her 
father  was  a  AW»st  India  merchant ; 
her  mother  and  she  have  been  in  Dub- 
lin for  a  few  weeks  ;  they  are  going 
back  to  their  residence  to-morrow, 
which  is  situated  somewhere  near 
Craigdnff.  I  believe  they  are  related 
to  the  Fel  worths.  And  now  my  stoiy  is 
finished.  But  you  had  better  retire 
to  rest  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  you 
have  but  a  few  hours  to  sleep." 

Though  I  lay  in  bed,  sleep  forsook 
my  eyelids.  This  may,  in  some  degree, 


have  been  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
the  party;  but  still  my  mind  was 
strangely  perplexed  with  the  expres- 
sion'' Units."  I  felt  that  Mrs  Russell's 
expression,  though  uttered  in  jest, 
contained  a  good  deal  of  seriousness. 
"  Shoot  Units !"  *'  Beware  of  Units!" 
What  could  be  the  meaning?  There 
are  times  certainly  in  which  one  is  more 
given  to  superstitious  feelings  than  he 
is  at  others,  and  such,  perhaps,  was 
my  case  at  that  time ;  I  could  not 
banish  the  thought  that  my  future  fate 
in  life  was  somehow  connected  with 
the  unknown  "  Units." 

"  Aft^r  all,"  said  I,  throwing  my- 
self out  of  bed,  "  the  nearest  expres- 
sion to  Mrs  Russeirs  that  I  know  of 
is,  *  Take  care  of  Number  One,*  It  is 
an  older  precept,  and  most  likely  a 
wiser  one ;  and  henceforward  1  will 
be  doubly  careful  to  observe  it" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  day  after  (or,  more  correctly, 
the  same  day)  I  arrived  at  Craigdulf, 
where  I  received  a  heart v  Irish  wel- 
come.  The  fii'st  evening  with  young 
Felworth  was  passed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  previous  one  with  Russell. 
After  tea,  three  rubbers  of  long  wliist 
closed  the  evening.  Though  I  listened 
with  close  attention,  I  never  heard  the 
word  "  Units  "  mentioned. 

The  following  morning,  Frederick 
Felworth  took  me  over  the  grounds  and 
farm,  where  I  saw  much  to  admire. 
Every  thing  was  well  arranged  ;  and 
even  in  the  minutest  matters  I  could 
detect  the  constant  superintendence  of 
a  master. 

"  We  will  keep  the  stables  for  the 
last,"  said  Felworth,  ''  because  they 
are  the  best ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
show  von  a  stud  unrivalled  in  nume- 
rous  respects." 

These  words  were  spoken  witli  an 
increased  animation,  giving  clear  evi- 
dence wherein  his  tastes  lav. 

**  These  two  stables  on  this  side  of 
the  yard  each  contain  four  horses. 
There  is  a  harness-room,  you  see, 
between  them,  and  a  loose-box  at  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  farthest.  We  may  as 
well  go  into  the  first  one,  although  you 
will  see  nothing  in  it  but  two  fat  family 
carriage  -horses  and  two  ponies.  The 
first  of  these  lesser  quadrupeds  is  my 
aunt's,  which  she  drives  in  a  small 


car  on  her  numerous  charitable  visits. 
The  other  is  the  Govenior*8,  which  he 
occasionally  rides.  Now  let  us  come 
to  the  next  stable,  which  is  mine 
solely  and  peculiarly ;  and  if  my  stud 
does  not  astonish  and  delight  you,  all 
I  can  say  is  I  Avill  be  much  disap- 
pointed." 

With  this  preface  we  entered.  The 
stable  was  well  fitted  up  in  every 
respect.  There  were  three  horses  in 
the  stalls,  and  one  in  a  loose-box, 
which  opened  into  the  stable.  Fel- 
worth stood  for  several  minutes  in  a 
sort  of  admiring  gaze,  merely  remark- 
ing that  he  had  not  seen  his  "  pets" 
that  day  before,  while  they  showed 
Qvcry  symptom  of  pleasure  at  his 
appearance.  During  this  time  I  took 
a  preliminar}'  look  at  the  favourites 
individually.  The  first  was  an  active- 
looking,  compact,  black  horse,  with  a 
fierce,  unsettled  expression  of  eye,  and 
several  blemishes  on  his  legs,  while  a 
chain  attached  from  the  wall  to  the 
post  prevented  the  unwary  stranger 
from  approaching  too  close.  The 
second  was  a  powerful  bay  mare,  with 
many  good  points,  but  little  beauty. 
The  third  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
bay  horse,  of  high  breeding.  He  was 
out  of  work,  however,  one  of  his  legs 
being  bound  up.  The  fourth  was  a 
thoroughbred  gray  horse,  one  of  the 
finest  animals  I  ever  beheld. 


niBcti  Ufu  to  have,  an  '  npinlon'  tmia 
yoa.  Tell  me  cnuiliiUy  wlmt  yoa 
think  of  my  tings." 

"  1  niu  no  great  critic,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  everj'  one  nowadays  masl  lie  a 
jndgc  or  horse- flesli.  Whciber  or  not 
the  BCbool  master  is  abroad,  there  a 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  on  that  snb- 
jact.  It  atrikee  me  that  there  ia 
grent  rariety  in  your  stuil." 

"  You  are  right  ihfire." 
_     '■  I  do  not  much  like  the  bearing  of 

•  black  horse,    I  fear  he  is  rather 

■BHo  is  a  little  wayward." 

I  cannot  say  that  1  admire  the 
mare  very  much,- she  appearsahomeiy, 
tisefol  sort  of  unimal." 

**  She  is  a  real  good  one  though  ; 
nmoh  better  than  she  looks.  She  is 
fanions  in  tite  shalla  with  the  hlack 
horse  before  her;  but  I  hope  yoawill 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  thHt  to- 
morrow. What  thiuk  you  of  the 
bayr' 

"  Uq  is  a  very  uiee  horse ;  but  he 
is  ia  the  stall  of  gicknoss,  and  there- 
fore we  will  paai  over  him ;  but  the 
gray  delights  me.  I  would  say  he  is 
a  Ganymede,  a  resoJai  cupbearer." 

"  Well,"  said  Fwworih, "  since  yon 
haTO  spoken  ao  dUcreotiy,  I  will  tell 
yon  all  abont  them ;  and,  first  of  all. 
their  names.  The  blaiik  horse  I  call 
'  Usrrs.' " 

'>  Units  I  Qtutx!  UalUIII"  ex- 
claimed I. 

,  ITnits.  The  bay  mare 
.  ,  thcbay  horse'lltTNDRKns;' 
the  ^ay  '  Thoosaxps.'  1  must 
you  the  r(^aeo^s  of  their  Domcn- 
re.  The  first  cost  me  £5 ;  tbo 
id  £20.  I  bonghi  her  fVom  a 
the  propcny  who  was  omi- 
„  '  Canada ;  and,  very  nn- 
Jockey-like,  I  garo  him  jijst  what  h« 
asked.  I  designed  her  for  the  form; 
but  hor  paces  proved  sogooil  that  she 
was  advanced  to  the  exalted  position 
in  which  yon  see  her.  The  liay  horBC 
I  purchased  in  England,  aud  gnro  70 
gnineas forhim.  Icallhim'llundreds,' 
becaiue  he  is  worth  hundreds,  lie  ia 
a  beantifnl  horse  in  appearance,  and 
then  he  is  an  exccUent  roadster,  and  a 
welt-trained  hunter.  Ue  met  with  au 
acddent  al  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
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we  are  with  my  gallant  gray, 
mede  you  are,  and  (ianymode  I  hopt' 
yon  will  be  1  Win  the  county  ctip  but 
once  more,  old  fellow,  and  then  it  will 
be  our  own  1  This  horse  was  bred  on 
the  farm  here ;  he  is  the  produce  of  a 
gray  mare  that  yon  may  recollect  my 
father  mounted  on  iu  our  biroh-ioa 
days.  He  deserves  the 
'  Thousands'  undeniably; 
Oxfence,  who  was  in  the  regimi 
with  me,  offered  a  '  cart*  blantAe' 
him." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  I,  "  that 
sister  bao  devont  a  believer  in  phrea- 
ology,  when  she  sees  snch  effects  of 
the  development  of  '  number.'  But 
you  hare  soitlnotbingsayet  of  Unite. 
I  have  heard  of  him  before,  and  I  coo- 
fess  I  have  a  singular  interest  in  bim." 

"  Oh  I  never  mind  what  Fanny 
says  about  him,  for  she  entertuns 
nnfoundtul  prejudices  against  him." 

'^  Perhaps  she  does;  bnt  tell  m« 
what  is  that  contrivance  in  thooeiliug 
right  above  liim?  A  pulley,  is  it 
not?" 

"  It  is  a  pulley."  replied  Fclworlh  ; 
■'  but,  since  yon  are  deairons  to  hear, 
I  had  l)Otter  begin  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  tell  yon  the  entire  history 
of  thii  extraordinary  animal,  whose 
fame  has  reached  Westminster  Halt. 
The  mail  who  owns  the  coach  which 
passes  this  house  attended  an  anctlon 
in  Dublin  of  cast  horses  lirom  a  di 
regiment  abont  a  year  and  i 
since,  and  among  them  was  oshil 
the  horse  before  you.  Of  conrse 
had  managed  to  get  a  private  opini 
tTom  the  sergeant  In  charge  ;  and  tha 
account  he  heard  of  my  dark  friend 
was, '  tkal  thti/  had  hrul  him  onlg  thra 
month*,  and  that  he  teat  an  uMamabk 
deeiL'  When  a  regiment  could  not 
snbdUG  him,  who  could?  Notwith- 
standing, from  his  superior  shape,  the 
proprietor  bid  for  him,  and  purchased 
him  for  something  tinder  fire  pounda. 
When  he  took  him  to  his  atntttes,  ha 
found  that  the  horse  would  not  suffer 
on  article  of  harness  to  be  put  on  hlm. 
Tills  vras  bad  enongh.  However, 
some  A^ya  after,  by  the  assistaiicti  of 
aUthe  men  about  the  yard,  they  did 
snccecd.  The  horse  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  elate  oU  night,  and  was 
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put  in  as  near- side  wheeler  in  the  coach 
which  was  to  leave  Dublin  that  morn- 
ing. Tlie  proprietor  himself  undertook 
to  drive  him — for  he  is  a  famous  hand 
in  that  way,  and  many  a  vicious  horse 
has  he  brought  to  reason.  By  good 
luck  I  happened  to  be  a  passenger 
myself. — (Look,  I  beg  of  you,  at  the 
intelligence  of  his  expression!  He 
knows  we  are  talking  of  him.)  Well, 
as  I  said,  1  was  on  the  coach,  and 
beside  the  proprietor,  while  the  regular 
coachman  was  immediately  behind  us. 
The  horse  started  pretty  fau'ly.  To 
be  sure  he  made  a  plunge  or  two,  but 
the  traces  were  strong,  and  his  com- 
panions stout  and  steady.  For  several 
miles  we  came  along  as  pleasantly  as 
needs  be,  and  never  did  I  see  a  horse 
do  his  business  in  better  style.  It  was 
dming  this  period  that  I  heard  the 
horse's  previous  liistoiy  ;  and  further, 
I  was  told  that,  in  the  way  of  harness- 
ing him,  once  the  saddle  was  on  his 
back,  (though  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
get  it  there,)  the  remainder  of  the 
business  had  been  easy.  I  hope  you 
are  not  tired. — AVell,  as  you  wish  me,  I 
will  finish  my  history.  Just  at  the 
third  milestone  I  felt  a  shock  on  the 
soles  of  my  feet  as  if  I  had  been 
receiving  the  bastinado.  I  need  not 
say  this  was  from  the  heels  of  Units 
on  the  under  side  of  the  board  on  which 
my  feet  rested.  In  a  moment  after, 
the  performance  was  repeated,  with 
this  diflerencc,  that  the  blow  was 
rather  lower.  But  it  was  more  serious ; 
for  on  this  occasion  he  struck  the 
front-boot  with  such  force,  that  he  was 
unable  to  withdraw  his  foot,  which 
went  right  through  the  board ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  fell 
against  the  pole.  Had  the  other 
wheel-horse  not  been  as  steadv  as  a 
rock,  we  would  have  gone  right  over. 
As  it  was,  the  driver  pulled  up  at 
once ;  and  immediatelv  the  coachman 
and  1  were  at  the  heads  of  the  other 
horses.  iVfter  several  terrific  struggles, 
Units  contrived  to  disengage  himself. 
You  see  the  marks  of  the  transaction 
still  on  his  pastern ;  but  do  not  go 
too  near  him,  for  he  is  too  thoroughly 
Irish  to  endure  a  Saxon.  As  soon  as 
we  had  loosed  him  from  the  coach,  the 
proprietor  directed  the  coachman  to 
take  him  back  to  Dublin,  and  to  bring 
another  liorse.  *  And  tell  the  fore- 
man,' said  he,  *  to  have  him  shot  befoi*e 


I  return  this  evening.  I  shall  loBO 
only  five  pounds,  and  I  will  have  no 
person's  blood  on  my  head  for  that 
sum.'  *  Stay,'  said  I,  *  I  will  give 
you  five  pounds  for  him,  and  take  him 
with  all  his  iniperfcctioos  on  his  head, 
and  on  his  heels  too.'  I  must  say  that 
the  man  was  unwilling,  but  I  carried 
my  point." 

"  And  what  on  eailh  did  tempt  you 
to  buy  such  a  brute?" 

^^  The  fact  was,  the  hunting  season 
was  over,  and  I  wanted  some  amuse- 
ment, as  I  was  rather  in  delicato 
health.    India  is  severe  on  the  liver." 

"  Had  you  foreseen  your  circum- 
stances, you  might  have  brought  a 
tiger  home  with  you.  But  how  did 
you  get  the  horse  to  Craigduff?" 

**  In  the  neatest  and  quickest 
possible  way.  I  borrowed  a  ropo 
from  the  guard,  and  having  made 
a  temporaiy  halter,  I  went  to  the 
back  part  of  the  coach,  and  led 
him  the  whole  way.  It  is  forty 
miles,  at  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  ho 
did  the  journey  with  ease.  I  was  sure 
then  that  I  was  possessed  of  a  trump. 
But  I  must  cut  the  matter  short; 
for  it  would  keep  you  the  whole  day 
if  I  told  you  how  we  succeeded  in 
managing  him.  It  was  altogether 
by  kindness,  and  a  gi'adual  discovery 
of  his  little  peculiarities.  The  pulley 
you  inquired  about,  I  look  upon  as 
the  gi'catest  invention.  It  lets  down 
the  saddle  upon  his  back,  and  then, 
as  I  told  you,  he  is  quiet.  It  annually 
saves  the  life  of  a  man  or  two." 

"  I  toldyou,"  said  I,  taking  advantage 
of  a  momentary  ])ause,  '*  that  I  had  a 
gi'cat  interest  in  the  horses  :  pray  tell 
me,  can  you  make  any  use  of  him  ?  " 

**Any  use  of  him  I  why  ho  is  tlio 
most  useful  animal  in  the  world:  — 
an  excellent  saddle-horse;  a  first-rate 
jumper.  He  Avas  not  in  my  posses- 
sion three  weeks  when  I  won  the  ^vo 
pounds  he  cost  me.  IMy  neighbour, 
Sir  Edward,  rode  over  here  one  morn- 
ing on  his  famous  horse  Thunderbolt, 
and  he  thought  proper  to  cM  my  new 
purchase  *  Beelzebub.'  This  rather 
provoked  me ;  and  I  offered  to  bet  him 
the  sum  I  spoke  of  that  I  would  pound 
him  in  twenty  minutes;  and  this  I 
did,  in  half  the  time,  by  jumping  his 
owu  park  wall,  which  is  near  six  feet 
high.  The  horse  must  be  ridden  in  a 
snafiie,  as  young  Flixton  coidd  tell 
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j-on.  llo  tlioiiglit  himaelf  very  vnsn, 
snd  insiated  on  having  a  cnrb:  the 
conseqnence  was,  that  the  very  mo- 
menl  '  Units'  felt  H,  he  slarled  off 
right  BcroBS  the  coantry,  and  hi«  ridor 
and  he  parted  company  in  the  river 
l>eli)w,  near  Mrs  Vernon's  Lonse. 
Flislon  vns  not  the  least  hart;  but 
a  muddier,  welter,  or  angrier  man  yon 
never  aaw.  Alice  Vemon  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  witnesses  at  the  nholo 
affair;  and  she  langfaed,  —  how  stie 
did  langhl"  (I  will  not  display 
my  horsemanship  before  her,  thought 
I.)  *'  Uc  ia  a  pleasant  horse  in  single 
harness,"  continued  Felworth ;  "and, 
Jf  he  did  kick  the  market-cart  to  pieces, 
I4ras  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
'^mt  in  letting  the  reins  fall  down 


ftboiil  lil=  fi'i-t.  Anil  if  he 
the  ^g  and  break  my  coUar-bono,  K 
was  my  own  fanlt.  I  know  he  conld 
not  bear  the  sudden  opentog  oat  of  an 
umbrella;  and  I  onglit  to  have  called 
ont  to  the  man,  or  tnmed  the  horse's 
head  away.  He  is  an  excellent  leader 
in  tandem,  and  very  safe.  He  is  cer- 
tainly plnyfnl  in  starting  with  the  other 
horse  behind  him ;  but  then  wo  know 
his  ways.  Bat  yon  will  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  performance  !n 
that  way  to-morrow,  for  I  am  obliged 
to  attend  at  sessions,  in  a  village 
about  seven  miles  off,  and  wc  »haU 
drive  over  af)«r  breakfast.  Yonr 
curiosity  abont '  Units'  i 
sure,  more  than  satisfied. 


As  we  were  entering  the  house, 
F^Mnortli  informed  me  that  Mrs  and 
BBSS' Vemon  were  to  join  their  family 
parly  at  dinner  that  day;  and  that 
we  would  be  obliged  to  walk  home 
with  them  In  the  evening.  The  timo 
passed  most  agreeably,  and  the  walk 
was  delightfhl!  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  yonnger  lady,  for  no 
words  of  mine  can  do  her  justice.  A 
grent  variety  of  the  fairest  and  loveliest 
of  the  soshavebcen  depicted  by  writers 
of  Action  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  down- 
wards :  and  few  yoimg  gentlemen  exist 
who  have  not  at  some  time  been  "over 
head  and  cars"  in  love.  Now,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  latter  look 
njion  their  Lncvs,  or  Amys,  or 
Dianas  (for  the  linio  being)  as  con- 
siderably cspolling  any  of  those  with 
■whose  verbal  pnrlrailnre  they  are 
familiar.  Need  I  say  that  I  formed 
any  exception?  On  that  moonlight 
night,  as  I  jtarted  from  her,  I  felt 
saiiatied  that  there  wns  no  more  lovely 
pereon  in  the  worid  tliaii  Alice  Vemon. 

The  fimt  words  spokea  on  our  re- 
turn were  by  Felworlh.  "  Perhaps 
you  are  aware  that  Miss  Vemon  has 
a  largo  fortune?" 

Rather  sm^rised  by  the  sbrnptnc.w 
of  the  remark,  I  answered  that  1  was 
so ;  but  that  I  would  admire  her  just 
as  much  if  she  had  not  a  farthing  in 
the  world. 

"  I  hai-e  no  doubt  you  would,"  was 
my  companion's  reply;  "  bnt  that  is 
not  the  matter  in  consideralion  at 


present.  I  merely  wish  to  toll  , 
an  anecdote  of  Lienteuant  Flixl 
He  is  very  easily  roused,  Imt 
calma  again.  On  this  hint  I  spoke ; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
river  business,  as  he  and  I  were  sittipg 
together,  I  delicately  hinted  to  him 
the  amusement  he  had  afforded  to  Miss 
Vemon  in  the  morning.  I  wish  yoti 
had  seen  him .-  his  face  grew  red  sa 
scarlet,  and  he  exclaimed, "  Put  a  side- 
saddle on  '  Units,"  and  pnt  '  tens  of 
thousands'  on  it,  and  they  will  be  (t 
well-matched  pur!"  1  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  fever  the  whole  time  ha 
romaJned,  by  threatening  to  tell  tha 
lady  the  compliment  he  paid  her.  Yos 
know  the  Vemons  are  connexions  of 
onrs,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they 
areresidingatViolet-Banknow.  But 
1  am  sorry  they  are  soon  going  awttfr 
for  when  Richard  Vernon  returns ''  "^ 
the  West  Indies,  (and  he 
in  two  months,)  his  mother  and' 
are  going  to  live  with  him 
don." 

These  remarVa  of  Fdworth  w 
to  remove  some  nnplcosant  matta 
from  my  mind.  I  saw  that  1  won' 
experience  no  rivab-y  trotn  him ;  a 
I  thought  myself  a  match  for  Fill;' 
if  I  had  bat  a  fair  field. 

I  must  confess  that  tlie  next  momlO) 
I  did  entertain  serious  apprehenelol 
of  the  proposed  tandem  expcdiik 
And,  bad  I  been  able  to  devise  m 
feasible  plan  of  carrying  Mrs  Rna 
advice  iuto  execution,  1  wonldeoger^ 
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have  adopted  it.  My  difficnlties,  bow- 
ever,  seemed  to  be  removed,  as  I  per- 
ceived that  the  gig  was  brought  to 
the  door  with  "Tens"  alone  in  it; 
but  vain  was  my  expectation ! 

''  You  will  please  take  your  seat," 
said  Fel worth,  "  and  make  yourself 
comfortable,  and  I  will  follow  your 
example." 

We  did  so.  "  Units"  was  now  led 
forward  to  his  place  in  front  by  one 
man,  who  held  a  cloth  over  his  eyes, 
while  another  arranged  the  reins,  and 
gave  them  into  Felworth's  hand. 
The  traces  were  still  unfastened. 

"  Now  we  go,  Tens,  Units !  get 
along ! " 

At  the  signal  given,  the  horse  made 
a  tremendous  plunge  forward,  while 
Felworth,  adroitly  jaelding  his  hand 
for  the  moment,  drew  him  in  firmly 
but  gently,  while  the  two  men, 
running  alongside,  attached  the  traces. 

**  Strange  way  '  Units'  has  of  leav- 
ing home!"  quietly  remarked  Fel- 
worth; "  but  he  is  a  peaceable  animal 
after  all,  for  you  remark  he  never 
kicks  back.  And  can  any  thing  be 
more  steady  than  '  Tens? '  You  would 
not  depreciate  her  now." 

"  Certainly  not ;  a  female  Socrates 
is  a  good  companion  to  that  male  Xau- 
tippe." 

Felworth  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  horse  was  perfectly  safe  as  a 
leader ;  and  that,  if  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  so,  he  would  not  consider 
himself  justified  in  risking  the  life  of 
any  one.  He  added  that  there  were 
only  two  things  of  which  he  had  the 
least  dread ; — the  one  was,  the  sud- 
den opening  of  an  umbrella;  but  there 
was  no  risk  of  that  in  weather  such 
as  we  were  then  enjoying ;  the  other 
was,  a  shot  fired  near  the  horse ;  but 
then  there  was  little  danger  in  that 
way  either,  for  there  was  not  a  gun 
in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  any  thing 
at  which  to  fire.  When  I  expressed 
an  opinion  that  he  and  I  afforded 

?retty  fair  marks  ourselves,  and  that 
had  heard  of  such  being  selected,  he 
burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  made  my  will  before  I  left 
England;  and  did  I  believe  the  half 
of  the  stories  I  heard  there  about  Ire- 
land? lie  then  remarked  that  a  whip 
would  last  for  several  generations  if 
one  always  drove  horses  like  "  Units" 
iind  "Tens."    Before  we  arrived  at 


our  destination,  he  said  he  had  directed 
his  servant  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
home  the  gig  from  Violet-Bank^  for 
that  we  could  return  by  another  ioad» 
and  call  there. 

"  I  like  your  arrangement  much/' 
said  I,  "as  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Mrs  Vernon  before  I  leave." 

"It  is  all  very  proper,"  said  Fel- 
worth, "  but  there  was  no  occasion  to 
lay  such  emphasis  on  the  *  MrsJ* " 

After  strolling  about  the  villatfe  for 
an  hour,  Felworth  despatched  his- 
business,  and  we  turned  homewards. 
He  did  not  appear  so  moch  inclined 
for  conversation  as  he  had  been  in 
the  morning;  and  we  both  soon 
lapsed  into  comparative  silence.  The 
very  act  of  driving  has  at  any  time  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  ruminating- 
mood;  and  my  thoughts  naturally 
turned  on  Alice  Vernon.  It  was 
true,  I  had  seen  her  only  twice,  and 
on  the  first  occasion  only  for  a  Jew 
minutes ;  yet,  even  now,  I  conld  not 
bear  the  thought  of  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  another.  I  knew  I  would 
probably  see  her  in  Ij(»idon  when 
her  brother  returned ;  but  how  many 
things  might  happen  in  the  mean 
time?  I  felt  she  could  look  on  mo 
only  as  a  stranger.  I  wished  much 
that  I  could  have  remained  longer  at 
Craigduff;  but  for  several  reaaons 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was- 
true  I  had  been  much  pressed  to 
prolong  my  stay,  but  I  had  said  that 
my  visit  was  a  stolen  one.  And  now 
would  I  not  look  excessively  focdish, 
when  it  appeared  that  "  imperatiT& 
circumstances"  were  turned  intomooa- 
shine  by  a  moonlight  walk?  I  wa» 
aroused  from  my  reveries  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Felworth,  "  There  ]» 
Alice  Veraon,  I  am  positive!  You 
see  her  walking  on  the  road  before 
ns  under  the  row  of  beech-trees.  We 
will  overtake  her  by  the  time  she  comes 
to  the  end  of  them,  by  the  qnany  on 
the  right."  He  proved  himself 
accurate;  for  we  were  only  a  few 
yards  behind  her,  as  she  came  inta 
the  bright  sunshine.  At  this  mo- 
ment (as  was  natural  for  any  lady  to 
do)  she  opened  out  her  parasol  in  the 
direct  view  of  Units.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  made  a  sadden 
stop,  so  that  the  mare  came  against 
him ;  this  was  followed  by  a  quick 
bound  to  one  side,  so  as  alm^t  t<^ 


wortli,  liowever,  had  tlie  Wraes  well 
in  hand ;  mid  even  yot  all  mattere 
might  liAvc  gone  right.  Rut  jiut  at 
A  moniuut  an  explosion  look  place 


.'  qui^b , 

bruriate  beast  make  a  jump  at  t.._ 
I'nnce  on  tho  left.  I  fancy  I  heard  a 
email — but  I  have  no  rocolleclloa  <rf 
any  tiling  more.  h 


"Helireel— tlmnkGod.helivcs! — 
and  it  wa«  all  my  fault  I "  wnre  tho 
first  ivords  1  heard  in  returning  cou- 
Bcionanesa.  J  felt  very  thint  and 
weak,  but  the  tones  sounded  awoetly 
iu  my  ears.  I  then  heard  some  di- 
ructiuns  to  keep  we  "perfuetly  quiet.*' 

But  I  nenl  nut  detail  the  progress 
V  my  recovery.  1  was  in  Violet- 
'— -    -  -  r  to  whiuli  the  accident  had 

enrred.      My  brolhCT  soon    after 

_. ee  me  ;  and  even  my  wor- 

^7  annt,  iji  her  anxiety,  veDtared 
into  "  that  horrid  countiy."  Pleas- 
ant, indeed,  were  the  hours  I  pMsed 
in  the  period  of  my  couvalescence. 

a  Bs  nos  permitted  by  the 
dociOT,  1  had  a  visit  from  Pelworth. 

"  Thank  Providence,"  aaJd  he, 
"  all  ia  right  with  yon  now,  but  it 
was  a  very  duubtfal  matter  for  som^i 
hours.  It  was  a  bad  business  alto- 
^her.  Uuita  was  kiUod,  and  you 
nearly  w." 

"  But  tell  me  exactly  how  you 
got  off  yourself;  1  perceive  your 
forehead  cut,  and  your  arm  in  ti 
aling." 

"  Yoo  me  the  whole  of  the  injuries 
I  roceiwd;  bat  the  mure  is  much  cut 
and  bruised  ;  botli  shafts  of  the  gfg 
were  broken.  1  have  preserved,  as  a 
sad  memorial  of  the  day,  the  atono 
against  which  your  head  came  when 
you  werii  pitched  out.  Furtauatelj-, 
tor  me,  I  fcU  in  a  aoft  place :  and  I 
was  on  roy  legs  before  the  quarry- 
men  gatbNed  about  yon,  and  carried 
you  into  the  house.  What  presence 
of  mind  Aliue  hud  !  She  sent  for  the 
doctor  without  a    moment's  delay; 

t  women  always  act  best  in  bucIi 

mmstances." 

f*  But  Units,  what  of  him  ?  " 

1*  Why,  one  trace  broke  in  his  at- 


tempt to  leap  into  the  field ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  Tens,  the  other  soon 
gave  way ;    and    then    ho  galloped 

"I  thought  you  aoid  he  was  killed." 

"And  so  lie  was,  but  uot  by  fair 
piny.  My  father,  uufortnoately,  met 
the  man  who  was  leading  home  the 
mare ;  and  when  bo  heard  what  had 
occurred, he broughtduwQ  hisown pis- 
tols, andhad  the  horse  led  ont,  and  diot 
ou  the  spot.  It  was  not  out  of  ven- 
geance that  he  did  ao,  for  he  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  daogerons 
state  you  were  in ;  bat  he  said  tJiat  the 
borae'wonld  be  the  cause  of  death  to 
some  one  yet.  ll  was  from  a  kind 
motive  lie  did  so,  but  it  wos  a  sad 
blow  to  me.  1  will  never  see  the 
like  of  Units  again." 

It  was  arranged  that  Alice  and  I 
wore  to  he  moi-ncd  in  the  following 
Soptemlier, 

"  You  were  n  sad  tmont,"  said  iny 
annt,   '^to  go  from  Dublin  after  the^ 
cHutiona  X  gave  you;  but  X  giveaf 
full  pardon  under  the  drcuiustanr'" 

1  had  a  silent  but  powocAil  a 
cate  near  mc.  _ 

ShMtJy  after  my  recovery,  I  went 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nrcossory  orraogcaients  for  my  mar- 
riage. When  there,  I  called  upon 
Thomson,  and  narrated  to  him  the 

■■You  area  verj-  lucky  fellowl"  be 
said.  "  I  look  upon  this  horse  '  Units' 
as  having  been  your  guardian  angel. 
I  told  yon  you  were  dcfideut  in 
'  Constructiveness,'  and  yi)nr  story 
proves  it.  Had  it  not  been  that  you 
got  yuur  Itead  broken,  or  some  other 
uirtnitous  event  occuri'cd,  you  would 
have  remained  a  bachelor  to  tho  end 
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The  confident  mariner,  spreading 
his  canvass  to  the  fickle  gale,  and 
launching  forth  upon  unkno^Ti  seas  in 
search  of  uncertain  sliores,  to  combat 
the  kraken  and  fish  the  pearl,  scarcely 
exhibits  more  daring,  or  braves  greater 
perils,  than  the  hardy  landsman,  who, 
on  horse's  back  or  dromcdarj^'s  hump, 
or  his  own  mocassined  feet,  plunges 
into  tangled  jungle  and  pathless 
prairie,  adventuring  himself,  a  solitary 
pioneer,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
abodes  of  civilisation.  If  shoal  and 
squall  and  treacherous  reef,  pirates 
and  storms,  and  tropical  calms  scarce 
less  terrible,  when  parched  lips  blacken 
for  thirst  in  the  midst  of  boundless 
waters,  await  the  seaman,  dangers 
equally  imminent  and  inevitable,  and 
more  incessant,  beset  the  path  of  the 
wanderer  in  the  desert.  The  sailor 
has  his  days  and  weeks  of  safety  and 
repose  and  rude  luxury,  whilst  the 
stately  ship  scuds  merrily  before 
favouring  breezes  over  a  summer  sea, 
and  the  light  routine  of  duty  is  but 
*  sufficient  to  givezest  to  the  junk  ration, 
the  grog  kid,  and  the  tobacco  pipe. 
The  stoim  over,  he  swings  easily  in 
his  hammock,  recruiting  strength  for 
fresh  exertion;  and  even  when  the 
winds  howl  their  woi*st,  give  him  a 
tight  ship  and  sea -room,  and  he  holds 
himself  safe  and  laughs  at  the  tempest. 
The  explorer  of  trackless  plain  and 
aboriginal  forest  is  in  a  very  different 
predicament.  He  is  never  safe ;  his 
toils  and  tribulations  are  unceasing ; 
danger  may  not  exist,  but  he  must  ever 
guard  against  it,  for  he  knows  not 
where  it  may  lurk.  AVith  him,  security 
is  temerity  and  eventual  destruction. 
The  ambushed  savage,  the  crouching 
beast  of  prey,  the  silent  and  deadly 
reptile,  the  verdant  swamp,  flower- 
strewn  and  fathomless,  wooing  to  de- 
struction, the  nishing  toiTcnt  and  re- 
sistless hurricane,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  dangers  through  which  he  threads 
his  way.  And  when,  at  close  of  day, 
weary  and  hungry,  foot-sore  or  saddle- 
galled,  he  halts  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  it  seems  but  the  beginning  of 


his  labours.    Wood  must  be  cnt  and 
collected,  the  fire  lit,  the  meal  prc- 
])ared,  often  its  veiy  materials  must 
be  sought  In  pool  and  thicket,  beforo 
the  wanderer  can  be  at  rest,  and  the 
cravings  of  appetite  appeased.    The 
hardly- won    repast    conclnded,    the 
ground  offers  a  comfortless  conch  to 
his  stiffened  and  jaded  limbs,  where 
to  snatch  such  sleep  as  the  necessity 
of  strict  guard,  and  the  ominonB  and 
mysterious  noises  of  a  night  in  the  de- 
sert, allow  to  descend  upon  his  eydids. 
With  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  many  difficnlties, 
dangers,  and  discomforts,  inseparable 
from  such  an  expedition,  Dr  Lndwig 
Lcichhardt,   a    German    gentleman, 
remarkable  for  entei'prising  spirit  and 
scientific  zeal,  leftMoreton  Bay,  npon 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  in  1^- 
tcmber  1844,  to  proceed  overiandin  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  Port  Es- 
siugton,  on  the  north  coast,  a  distance 
of  more  than  three  thousand  mOes. 
The  Doctor  was  no  novice  in  anch 
wanderings ;  he  had  already  devoted 
two  years  to  exploring  the  district 
north  of  Moreton  Bay ;    nndannted 
by  hardship,  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
nnappeased,  he  had  scarcely  returned 
when  he  was  ready  to  start  again. 
Many  dissuaded  him,  pointing  out  tlie 
vast  field  of  research  afford^  within 
the  limits  of  Neiv  South  Wales,  urging 
innumerable  dangers — some  imagin- 
ary, but  moi*e  real — taxing  him  with 
overstrained  enthusiasm,  and  inordi- 
nate lust  of  fame  ;  even  blaming  him 
as  a  madman  and  a  suicide.    He  was 
neither  to  be  deterred  nor  cajoled  from 
his  expedition,  but  made  his  prepara- 
tions, limiting  as  much  as  possible  the 
amount  of  provisions  and  stores,  in 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
route  and  encumbrance  of  baggaee. 
He  was  also  compelled,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  he  had  formed,  and  with 
the  smallness  of  his  means,  to  restrict 
the  number  of  his  companions,  and 
reject  the  offers  of  many  adventnrons 
young  men  eager  to  accompany  him. 
I  lis  party,  at  first  composed  of  six  per- 
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__. rellflil  to  tpn,  when,  npoii 

file  30th  September,  K  left  Jimba,  the 
B(lTanc«d  post  of  tUo  white  man.  Tlie 
stores  coTiBiatcU  of  BUleeii  hend  of 
cattle,  twiolve  hundred  potinds  of  lloar, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  sngnr,  eighty 
pounds  of  tea,  and  twenty  of  gelatine, 
eight  bag^  of  shot,  nnd  tLlrty  pounrla 
of  powder.  Bach  man  bad  two  pairs 
of  strong  trongcrs,  throe  shirts,  and 
two  pairsof  shoea, — certainly  no  very 
snmptnonB  equipment  for  a  jonmey 
oxj)ected  to  lust  scveu  months,  but 
wliich  OQcnpied  fitlce-ii.  fortunately, 
aa  they  advanced,  game  and  mid 
luiimals,  at  tirst  ran^,  became  more 
pleatihil :  and  altliough  the  floor  wm 
expended  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
mouth,  they  managed,  with  the  aid  of 
liaugaroos,  emnSywaterfowl,  and  other 
bvaata  and  birds,  to  protract  their 
beef  till  their  anival  at  Port  Esaing- 
ton.  The  party  comprised  (besides 
DrLdchhardC)  Messrs  Calvert,  Roper, 
Ilodgison  and  Gilbert,  John  Murphy, 
a  lad  of  aixteeu,  a  convict  of  the  name 
uf  William  rhillipa,  Caleb,  an  Ame- 
licau  negro,  and  Messieurs  Harry 
Brown  and  Charley,  Australian  abori- 
l^es,  mntinous  bat  nsefiil,  of  whoso 
character  and  propensities  wc  learn 
mora  than  of  those  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  The  Dootor  is,  in- 
deed, romarknbiy  aileut  with  respect  to 
his  fuUow-labourera  iu  the  vineyard  of 
Tasmanian  discovery.  Kight  meu 
i}f  the  adventurous  disposition  implied 
b^  their  engaging  in  such  an  expodi- 
tiuu,  could  hardly  be  throivu  together 
for  a  yoar  or  more  without  displaying 
Hashes  of  character,  and  greater  or 
less  eccentricity,  the  result  of  their 
exceptional  position,  of  the  niany  shifts 
and  uovicBs  they  hod  to  resort  to.  Of 
characteristic  traits,  howuver,  we  ob- 
tain tbw  bints  from  DrLeichhardt.thc 
most  atnluble,  but  the  most  m&tler-of- 
foct  of  travcllei's.  His  sympathies 
And  altcuiiou  are  engrossed  by  tlio 
stocks  and  stones,  the  beasts,  birds, 
trees  and  flowei-a  around  him.  In  them 
lie  tinds  touguea  and  books,  and  with 
and  of  tb«m  he  loves  to  dlacourse. 
Although  ovldootly  a  good  comrade 
and  considerate  chief,  hu  CDtbusiosoi 
as  a  naturalist  and  mau  of  science 
preclude    mnch    heed  of   his    com- 

Cious'  peculiarities — if  such  they 
.    Enough  that  they  are  at  hand, 
aid  him  iu  catering  for  a 


mcai,  iu  cliasii]^  atrny  bat ,  -_^ 

placing  fallen  baggage,  and  in  die 
many  other  toils  and  labours  to  which 
he  mnufUlly  bears  his  share,  Nothing 
less  than  the  departure  of  one,  and 
the  death  of  anotlicr,  can  elicit  a 
pHsaiog  hint  of  their  choraotrr  and 
qualities.  Mr  Hodgson  shot  a  kan- 
garoo ;  Mr  Roper  brouglit  iu  eight 
cockatoos ;  Mr  Fhiltips  fonnd  « 
flesh-colooi'ed  drupHccons  fruit ;  Mr 
Calvert  shot  a  native  companion — 
not  oue  of  the  aborigines,  bat  a 
bird  so  called;  and  thus  the  book 
goes  on,  every  thing  pat  down 
with  tho  dry  brevity  of  a  seaman's 
log.  Hence  Dr  Lcichhoidt's  vo- 
lume, though  highly  volanblo  and 
interesting  to  naturalists  and  emi- 
grants, will  scai'cely  be  appreciated 
by  the  general  reader.  Leanieil  and 
well  written,  the  amusing  clement, 
which  readers  of  the  present  day  are 
apt  to  make  a  eoudition  for  their 
favour,  is  but  scantily  scottei-ed  through 
its  pages.  Untitisa workof  unquM- 
tionable  merit  and  utility,  and  its 
antlior'a  name  will  justly  stand  high 
upon  the  hoaonrablo  list' of  able  and 
enterprising  men,  whose  courage, 
petaeveronoe,  and  literary  abilities,  ^ 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  ont  '; 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
productions  of  our  distant  sontbertt 
colonies. 

The  flrat  start  of  the  expeiK 
could  hardly  be  called  a  good  oMjiB 
lensti  it  was  not  snch  as  to  encM' 
the  faint- hearted,  or  falsify  an^ 
tlons  of  extreme  hardships  and  i£ 
cnlties.     A  light  spriog-CMt,  wU 
the  doctor  had  fondly  hoped  to  tr' 
with  him  through  tlie  wiidemess,  t 
broken  the  very  first  day.     Ho  was 
fortunate  enough  to  exchange  it  for 
three  buUocks,  and  proceeded  to  break 
in  live  of  those  animids  for  the  paclfe -^ 
saddle,  finding  lie  could  not  dep 
npou  his  hORses  for  carrying  baggi  „ 
But  the   bnllocks  gave    a  deal    < 
trouble,  and  were  most  unsatisfooto 
bcasU  of  bin-then.    Tho  weight  th 
could  corrjr  without  injury  and  e 
hanstlon,  was  very  small  in  compatia 
with  rtieir  known  strength.^not  »(•_  „ 
than  a  hundred    and  afty  pounds. 
I>r  Ufchhardl  fonnd,  for  a  constancy 
— without  the   advantage  of  roads. 
Mules  wonid  have  beoo  tho  proper 
carriers ;    and     troublesome,    kiclt- 
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iiig,  contrary  demons  as  they  often 
are,  under  a  hot  sun  and  with  the 
aggravation  of  flies,  they  could  hardly 
have  been  more  refractoiy  than  their 
bovine  substitutes.  Persons  whose 
whole  experience  of  bullocks,  as  beasts 
of  draught  and  burthen,  consists  in 
having  seen  a  pair  of  them  tugging, 
with  painful  docility  and  resignation, 
at  a  heavy  continental  cart — a  ponder- 
ous yoke  across  their  necks,  or  their 
heads  attached  with  multitudinous 
thongs  to  the  extremity  of  a  massive 
I)ole — can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
tribulations  of  the  Doctor  and  his 
friends,  who  had  to  lead  the  beasts,  as 
best  they  might,  with  u'on  nose-rings, 
and  who,  moreover,  being  wholly 
unused  to  cattle  of  that  description, 
had  at  first  a  not  nnnatural  disUke  of 
the  horns.  Then  the  pack-saddles  did 
BOt  fit,  and  the  immediate  result  was 
sore  backs ;  the  cargo  would  get  loose 
and  fall  ofl^,  to  the  fracture  and  de- 
struction of  straps ;  or  the  hornets, 
whose  nests,  suspended  from  the 
branches,  were  disturbed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravan,  would  drive  the 
unlucky  oxen  nearly  mad,  by  a  sting- 
ing assault  upon  their  hind  quarters. 
Finally,  both  horses  and  bullocks  had 
a  singular  propensity  to  stray  back 
during  the  night  to  the  previous  halt- 
ing place,  whence  they  had  to  be 
fetched  in  the  morning,  causing  great 
delay,  and  often  postponing  the  start 
till  mid- day.  Here  is  a  significant 
little  entry  in  the  log,  comprising  the 
entire  proceedings  of  one  day,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
gi*ess.  "  Oct.  2. — Bullocks  astray, 
but  found  at  last  by  Charley,  and  a 
start  attempted  at  one  o'clock :  the 
greater  part  of  the  bullocks  with  soi-e 
backs.  The  native  tobacco  in  blossom. 
One  of  the  bullocks  broke  his  pack- 
saddle,  and  compelled  us  to  halt." 
Only  one  small  plug  of  tobacco  to  all 
that  i)eck  of  troubles !  The  nicotian 
flower  the  sole  object  in  the  scene  of 
disaster,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  a  sensation  of  relief.  Stray 
cattle,  sore  backs,  broken  saddles ! 
The  combination  of  calamities  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
encountered  it,  in  the  desert,  and 
when  anxious  to  prosecute  their  march. 
For  some  time,  these  pleasant  inci- 
,  dents  were  of  daily  occurrence ;  added 
to  which,  the  bullocks,  in  forcing  their 


way  through  tangled  thickets,  fre- 
quently tore  the  sacks,  and  wasted 
large  quantities  of  flour.  And  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  joamey,  when 
Dr  Leichhardt,  owing  to  the  death  of 
three  horses,  unfortunately  drowned 
in  a  creek,  had  been  forced  to  abandon, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  lai^  portum 
of  his  valuable  botanical  collection,  he 
had  the  intense  mortification  of  seeing^ 
a  reckless  ox,  foot-sore  and  heated  by 
a  long  day 's  march,  plunge  delibenteLj 
into  a  deep  pond,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  dried  plants,  seeds,  and  the  like, 
carefully  packed  upon  the  animal'a 
back,  underwent  a  thorough  and  disas- 
trous soakmg.  As  some  amends  Cor 
the  trouble  they  gave,  the  bullocks 
proved  useful  in  an  unexpected  c^[m- 
city,  namely,  as  guards.  Th^  oon- 
ceivcd  an  antipathy  to  the  naliFes^ 
whom  they  charged  in  warlike  s^^le, 
whenever  they  had  the  chanoe.  The 
aborigines  held  them  in  great  respect, 
took  them  for  large  dogs  (bull-dogs  of 
coui*se),  and  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
their  bite.  These  notions  the  trayellecs 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  dispel. 

Opossums  and  flying  squirrels,  ktti- 
gaix>os,  (some  standing  nine  feet  higli,)- 
and  kangaroo  rats,  emus,  dncks,  wad 
bronze- winged  pigeons,  were  the  prin- 
cipal beasts  and  birds  encounteDBd 
during  the  journey.  Crocodiles  weve 
met  with,  and  a  few  bofifaloes.  Fiah 
of  many  kinds,  now  and  then  turtles^ 
were  seen  and  caught  in  the  pools, 
rivers,  and  lagoons.  Sand-flies,  moB* 
quitoes,  and  hornets,  were  yeiy  annoy* 
ing,  but  the  cool  night-breese  nsnally 
swept  them  away.  The  melodioiia 
note  of  the  glucking-bird,  so  named 
from  the  sound  resembling  '^f^itck, 
gluck,"  the  noisy  call  of  the  ^^  land- 
ing jackass,"  the  hoot  of  the  barking 
ow  I,  the  bowlings  of  native  dogs,  aaid 
the  screech  of  the  opossum,  were  the 
principal  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  bush.  Kangaroos  were  a 
great  article  of  provender;  the  tra- 
vellers chased  them  with  dogs,  so  long 
as  the  dogs  lasted,  but  these  perished^ 
little  by  little,  until  at  last  only  one 
remained, — Spring  by  name, — a  use- 
ful and  valiant  brute,  covered  with 
honourable  scars.  He  was  of  the 
breed  known  as  the  kangaroo- 
dog,  was  exceedingly  stanch  uid 
valuable,  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  vast  deal  of  game.     Of 
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and  Ills  mwitera  had  reckouMl  or  his 
nccompEUiying  tbi^ra  Id  the  end  at 
their  journFf,  Tb<'?  ciin'ied  a  cala- 
bash of  water  for  liiH  privato  use,  as 
thny  were  frcqnenlJy  very  long  with- 
out meeting  with  any,  and  this  |>rpcau- 
tinn  more  than  once  save*)  Spring's 
life.  At  last,  dnring  the  lattrr  part 
of  a  toilsome  clay's  march,  poor 
Spring  lagged  in  rear  and  was  for- 
gotten. The  nest  day  two  of  the 
pnrty  returned  to  seek  iiiiii,  and  found 
him  alniOBt  dead,  "atreiclied  unt  in 
the  deep  cattle  track,  which  be  seemed 
Dot  to  have  qaitted  evou  to  tiod  u 
shady  place.  They  brought  htm  to 
the  camp  ;  and  I  put  his  whole  body, 
with  the  exception  of  his  head,  niidor 
vater,  auJ  bled  him ;  he  lived  six 
hoars  longer,  when  he  began  to  bark, 
as  if  raving."  And  Spring  gave  np 
the  ghost,  to  the  great  numjbrt  and 
relief  of  the  emus  and  kangaroos, 
aad  to  the  deep  distress  of  the  worthy 
Doctor  and  hilt  liiped  emn  pan  ions. 

The  party  bad  been  uut  but  one 
Diouth,  when  the  scarcity  of  game, 
far  leas  abaudaut  tlian  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  rapid  Hbrinking  of  the 
flonr-sacks,  rendered  it  nec«»3ry  to 
dimiufsh  its  nmnbei's,  lest  famine 
shoald  be  added  to  the  many  dangers 
of  the  jonmey.  Mr  Uodgaoo  and 
Caleb  the  negro  accordingly  returned 
to  Moreton  bay,  ttie  remaining  eight 
persons  continaing  tlieir  route.  Two 
of  Ibeae  ei^t,  aa  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  Aoatralian  aboii- 
grnes,  indebted  to  Christian  god- 
faihOTB  for  the  baptismal  names  of 
Charley  tuid  Hany.  Eariy  iu  the 
expedition,  these  two  gentlemen  be- 
came cscoedingly  trooblesome;  not 
more  so,  however,  tiiiin  might  rea- 
sonably be  expect*^  fium  the  very 
BulloD  and  brnlish  cxprcasiou  of 
their  uncomely  physiognomies.  Ur 
L-eichhardt  favours  as  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  pair,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Ibo  embelliBhrocuts  of  clean 
frocks,  flowing  neek-kerchiefs,  and 
a  cODib.  we  have  eoldoni  act  vyta 
vpou  mora  nnprepoaseesiug  coante- 
nnnces.  Any  more  liirsntc  we  eer- 
tunly  never  beheld,  and  their  whole 
aspect  gives  tlie  idea  of  men  who,  in 
the  natural  stale,  wonld  deem  a  tender 
Infiuit  (he  mc^t  delicious  of  luncheons, 

i  look  upon  a  dccetu'cd  relative  with 


We  may  be  doing  InjuslicL'  (o  [ho 
creatnrCG,  but  appearanep^  tiro  out  in 
their  t'avuur,  however  Briiiali  mission- 
aries and  mutton  may  have  weaned 
them  from  almrigiiial  harliarity  and 
cannibal  cravings.  After  tliey  bad 
been  about  four  months  out,  theiy 
b«-gan  to  play  Lroaiit,  (u  desert  Dr 
Loichhordt  when  roconuoitring,  taking 
the  provisions  with  them,  and  to  wan- 
der away  witbout  pormission  in  queat 
of  honey  and  opossums.  At  liret  die 
Doctor  overlooked  their  transgrosaioiiB, 
or  let  them  pass  with  a  reprimand ; 
but  he  soon  tbnnd  occasion  to  regret 
his  leniency,  and  tliat  be  hud  not 
inflicted  aeevcre  and  decided  puniali- 
menl.  On  the  I9th  February  the 
travellers,  who  had  hatted  two  daya 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  jerking  the  beef  of 
a  bullock,  were  busy  greasiug  their 
straps  and  saddles,  an  operation  ren- 
dered very  necoeeary  by  tiio  dast  and 
scorching  heat,  when  Master  Charley, 
thirsting  after  honeycomb  and  greeny 
of  opossum,  left  the  camp,  and  waa 
absent  several  hours.  On  his  retoru 
the  Doctor  reprimanded  him,  and 
threatened  to  atop  his  rations,  but  was 
met  vritb  tlireiats  and  abnse.  "  Find- 
ing it,  therefore,  accessary  to  exorcise 


gave  me  a  violent  tilow  upon  the  face, 
whidi  severely  injured  nie,  di«iilatiiiif 
two  of  my  lower  teeth."  Ju  retum 
for  wluoli  brutal  assault  we  expected 
to  find  that  the  Doctor  and  his friendi 
removed  the  surcingle  and  baggage- 
etr^a  from  the  jaw- breaker '-i  horse, 
tiod  him  to  a  tree  with  the  Inllrr,  and 
with  the  former  flogged  iiis  black 
shoulders  till  be  cried  prrrmi,  asd 
promised  reform.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  the  good 
Doctor  coulentiug  himself,  as  sole 
revenge  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
masticators,  with  oxpetling  the  delln- 
i|Uent,  who  was  accompauied  from  Una 
camp  by  his  coontrymMi  mid  iillv. 
Uarry  Brown,    TheysuuM  i  i    : 

however,  of  going  afoot  :"■ 
for  tlieinselve«,  returiUMi 
and  aorry.  and  were  alio"  "i  i  ■  ■;■■■■ 
the  caravan.  And  though  ilif 
sequently  again  gavo  cause  of 
plaint,  upon  the  whole  tlwy 
tolerably  manageable  during  the 
of  thecxpcdi  * 
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The  travellers  were  out  a  long  time 
before  falling  in  with  natives,  although 
they  saw  signs  of  their  vicinity,  and 
ascertained  that  they  were  objects  of 
curious  observation  and  some  anxiety 
to  the  timid  Australians.    They  stum- 
bled   upon   various    native    camps, 
recently   vacated,    and  occasionally 
took  the  liberty  of  helping  themselves 
to  kangaroo  nets  and  cordage,  leaving 
in  exchange  fish  hooks,  handkerchiefs, 
and  other  European  articles.    On  the 
6th  of  December,  upon  rousing  from 
his  bivouac,  Dr  Lcichhardt  found  "the 
horses   had   gone   back   to   Euincd 
Castle  Creek,  about  twenty-one  miles 
distant  (!),  and  the  bullocks  to  the  last 
camp,  which,  according  to  Charley, 
had  been  visited  by  the  Blackfellows, 
who  had  apparently  examined  it  very 
minutely.    It  was  evident  they  kept 
an  eye  upon  us,  although  they  never 
made  their  appearance."  The  Doctor's 
coolness  in  recording  his  disasters  is 
quite  provoking.    If  he  exhibited  the 
same  laudable  calm  and  resignation 
when  he  arose  from  his  bed  of  reeds 
on  the  banks  of  the  finch-haunted 
water-holo,  and  found  his  cattle  had 
gone  back  a  day's  journey  or  more, 
as  he  does  in  writing  down  the  fact, 
he  is  certainly  the  most  Job-like  of 
travellers.      We    could    sometimes 
quarrel    with    him    for    making    so 
very  light  of  heavy  inconveniences 
and  positive  misfortunes.   It  is  neces- 
sary to  pause  and  reflect  in  order  to 
appreciate  what  he  endured.     The 
hasty  reader,  skimming  the  page  with- 
out allowing  his  imagination  to  dwell 
on  the  Doctor's  brief  indications  of  the 
many  sufferings,  the  wounds  and  sick- 
ness (the  latter  often  caused  by  un- 
wholesome  diet),    the    hunger    and 
thirst,  the  daily  and  nightly  exposure, 
for  fifteen  months,  to  scorching  suns 
and  drenching  rains,  undergone  by 
himself  and  his  companions,  miglit 
complete  the  perusal  with  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  the  whole 
aff*air  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise— a  sort   of  prolonged  pic-nic, 
varied   by   kangaroo    hunts,   fishing 
parties,     and    shooting    excursions. 
Bread  stufl^s,  he  would  have  to  admit, 
were  scarce  iii  that  comless  land: 
but  hard  exercise  and  fresh  air  sharpen 
the  api)etite  and  strengthen  the  diges- 
tion ;  and  a  keen  woodsman  will  not 
heed  bannocks  when  he  can  get  beef, 


varied  by  such  an  exotic  vUmd  as 
kangaroo  venison,  and  by  such  deli- 
cate and  fantastical  volatiles  aa  har- 
lequin pigeons  and  rose-breasted 
cockatoos.  Nay,  so  easy  is  it  to  fight 
battles  in  one's  back  parlour,  and  to 
endure  hardships  with  one's  feet  on 
the  fender,  that  this  same  imaginary 
and  hastily-judging  reader,  whose 
flippant  conclusions  we  now  quote, 
may  think  lightly  of  the  necessity  in 
which  our  travellers  found  them- 
selves of  eating  a  horse,  as  recorded  in 
the  Leichhardtian  journal,  p.  247.  A 
horse  broke  it^  thigh,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  the  meat. 
It  proved  tolerably  palatable,  especially 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  pronotmced 
equal  to  those  of  a  buUock.  When  the 
flour  was  gone,  the  only  relief  firom 
the  monotony  of  a  camivorons  diet 
was  obtained  by  experimentalising  on 
seeds,  fruits,  and  roots,  of  which  many 
unknown  species  were  met  with.  How 
the  party  escaped  death  by  poison  is 
a  wonder,  for  they  were  very  venture- 
some in  their  essays,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  were  punished  for  thefr  bold- 
ness by  severe  vomitings  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms.  The  jcrited 
meat  they  carried  with  them  often 
became  musty  and  tainted,  having 
been  imperfectly  dried,  or  from  the 
eflects  of  rain.  But  their  greatest 
diflSculty  was  the  frequent  scardtv  of 
water,  which  sadly  afflicted  tneir 
horses,  and  prolonged  their  ronte,  com- 
pelling them  to  deviate  fix>m  the  direct 
course  to  encamp  near  pools  or  lagoons. 
These  were  not  always  to  be  found ; 
and  they  often- remained  for  very  many 
hours,  even  for  days,  without  other 
water  than  they  could  carry  in  their 
scanty  kettles.  Then  the  bullocks 
were  allowed  to  stray  in  search  of 
drink,  and  it  was  sometimes  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  save  the  horses'  lives,  to 
take  them  back  to  the  previous  night*8 
camping  place.  The  fatigues  thus 
encountered  might  well  have  exhausted 
the  endurance  and  physical  energies 
of  the  strongest  man.  ^*  I  had  iMien 
in  a  state  of  the  most  anxious  sus- 
pense," says  Dr  Leichhardt  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  **  about  the  fate  of 
our  bullocks,  and  was  deeply  thankful 
to  the  Almighty  when  I  heard  they 
were  all  safe.  I  had  suffered  mudh 
from  thirst,  having  been  forty-eight 
hours  without  water,  and  which  had 
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been  increased  by  a  run  of  two  miles 
after  ray  horse,  which  attempted  to 
follow  the  others ;  and  also  froni  a 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  produced  by 
the  impatient  brute^s  jumping  with  its 
hobbled  fore-feet  on  my  forehead^  as  I 
lay  asleep  with  the  bridle  in  my  hand : 
but  after  drinking  three  quarts  of  cold 
tea,  which  John  had  brought  with 
him,  I  soon  recovered,  and  assisted  to 
load  our  horses  with  the  remainder  of 
our  luggage,  when  we  returned  to  join 
our  companions.  The  weather  was 
very  hot  during  the  day,  but  a  cool 
breeze  moved  over  the  plains,  and  the 
night,  as  usual,  was  very  cold."  It 
needed  men  of  u*on  frame  to  endoroy 
without  serious  and  frequent  indis- 
position, such  terrible  privations  and 
sudden  contrasts  of  temperature. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  the  psirty  seem 
to  have  suffered  from  illness  produced 
by  other  causes  than  irregular  and 
hazardous  diet,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Doctor,  who  once  or  twice  had  a 
touch  of  lumbago.  These  violent 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  were  felt 
during  only  a  portion  of  their  journey. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  time,  in  the 
month  of  June,  they  were  greatly 
favoured  by  climate.  "  The  state  of 
our  health  showed  how  congenial  it 
was  to  the  human  constitution ;  for, 
without  the  comforts  which  the  civi- 
lised man  thinks  essentially  necessary, 
to  life,  without  flour,  without  saJt,  and 
miserably  clothed,  we  were  yet  all  in 
health,  although  at  times  suffering 
much  from  weakness  and  fatigue.  At 
night  we  stretched  ourselves  upon  the 
grouud,  almost  as  naked  as  the  natives ; 
and  though  most  of  my  companions 
still  used  their  tents,  it  was  amply 
])roved  afterwards  that  the  want  of 
this  luxuiy  was  attended  with  no  ill 
consequences."  All  things  are  com- 
parative ;  and  to  the  Doctor,  whose 
sole  canopy  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition was  the  vault  of  heaven,  the 
canvass  covering  enjoyed  by  his  com- 
rades evidently  appeared  a  Sybaritical 
indulgence. 

To  return  to  the  savages.  The  day 
after  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
cattle  to  Ruined  Castle  Creek,  and 
just  as  Dr  Leichhardt  was  about  to 
start  on  a  reconnoissance,  the  BLu&- 
fellows  came  down  to  where  the 
horses  were  grazing,  and  speared  one 
of  them  in  the  shoulder.    This  was 


the  first  act  oC  hostility.  The  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  are  veir  cowardly, 
and  the  aggressors  hastily  retreat^ 
into  the  bosh  on  the  appearance  of 
two  or  three  white  men.  After  this, 
in  February,  some  friendly  and 
respectable  barbarisiis  were  met  with, 
and  there  was  an  interchange  of  cour- 
tesy and  presents.  Generally  the 
natives  were  shy,  entertaining  feelings 
of  mingled  fear,  aversion,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  pale-skinned  intruders 
upon  theur  forest  domain.  Mr  Roper 
and  Charley,  ont  in  search  of  water, 
fell  in  with  a  Blackfellow  and  his  gia 
or  squaw.  Like  a  brace  of  opossums, 
they  were  up  a  gam-tree  in  no  time, 
although  the  lady  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy.  "  As  Mr  Roper 
moved  round  the  base  of  the  tree,  in 
order  to  look  the  Blackfellow  in  the 
face,  and  to  speak  with  him,  the  latter 
studiously  avoided  looking  at  Mr 
Roper,  by  shifting  round  and  round 
the  trunk  like  an  ^uana.  The  woman 
also  kept  her  face  averted."  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  Mr  Gilbert  and 
Charley  met  somemore  natives.  ^'  Two 
gins  were  so  horror-struck  at  the 
unwonted  sight,  that  theyimmediately 
fled  into  the  scrub;  the  men  com- 
menced talking  to  them,  but  occasion- 
ally interrupted  their  speeches  by 
spitting  and  uttering  a  noise  like  pooh  1 
pooh  I  apparently  expressive  of  their 
disgust."  MeeUngs  with  the  nativea 
now  became  of  common  occurrence ; 
but  as  the^  ^owed  much  Umidity^ 
and,  when  ill-disposed,  confined  their 
hostile  demonstrations  to  expecto- 
ration and  grimaces,  the  travelleni 
entertained  little  apprehension  .  o£ 
attack,  llie  night  watch,  regulaxly 
kept  at  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition,  was  oow  little  more  than 
nominal,  aiid  althongh  each  man  waa- 
supposed  to  take  his  torn  of  sentry,- 
the  goard  was  nsoallr  a  sleepy  oneu 
and  a  mere  matter  of  form.  They  bad 
reason  to  repent  tiiehr  negligence. 
Encamped  one  evening  in  th^  diy 
bed  of  a  lagoon,  some  m  then:  tenta» 
oti^TB  platUng  palm-leaf  hats,  the 
Doctor  nimseli  oozing  near  the  fire, 
a  shower  of  apears  fell  amongst  thenif 
and  the  savages  followed  np  the 
treacherous  attack  by  a  charge  wit^ 
theirwaddiesordubs.  TlieEiiropeans . 
were  so  completely  off  theh:  gnaiAt 
that  they  did  not  kw^w  where  to  find  > 
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percussion  caps  for  their  guns.  When 
the  Doctor  had  procured  these,  two 
or  three  shots  sent  the  assailants  to 
the  right  about,  with  one  of  their 
number  killed  or  wounded,  for  blood- 
stains were  on  their  track,  and  they 
were  heard  next  morning  wailing  in 
the  woods.  But  the  little  caravan  had 
suffered  heavy  loss.  Gilbert  was 
killed ;  Roper  and  Calvert  were 
severely  injured  and  disfigured  by 
spear-wounds  and  blows  from  the 
waddies.  It  was  a  melancholy  and 
imtoward  event,  but  time  could  ill  be 
spared  to  mourn.  The  dead  man  was 
buried,  a  large  fire  made  over  his 
grave  to  prevent  the  natives  from 
detecting  and  disinterring  the  body, 
and  with  sad  hearts  the  little  caravan 
prosecuted  their  march.  The  Doctor 
allows  us  to  infer  that  the  wounded 
would  gladly  have  prolonged  the  halt, 
but,  although  feeling  for  their  suffering 
state,  he  had  duties  to  perform  to 
himself  and  his  other  companions; 
and  being  of  opinion  that  motion 
would  not  interfere  with  cure,  ho 
oveiTulcd  objections,  and  insisted  on 
proceeding.  The  event  proved  he 
was  right ;  the  sick  men,  although 
inconvenienced,  were  not  injured  by 
the  march.  Calvert  was  soon  able  to 
resume  his  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
camp  and  the  hunting-field,  and  Roper, 
although  longer  disabled,  also  eventu- 
ally recovered. 

The  eightli  chapter  of  Dr  Leich- 
hardt's  journal  will  be  esteemed  by 
the  general  reader  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book,  for  in  it  he  deviates 
somewhat  from  his  usual  track,  is 
more  sparing  than  his  wont  of  botan- 
ical and  geogra])hical  details,  and 
gives  a  few  brief  but  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  daily  life  and  habits  of 
his  party.  "  I  usually  rise,"  he  says, 
*'  when  I  hear  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
laughing-jackass  (a  bird)  which,  from 
its  regularity,  has  been  not  unaptly 
named,  the  settler's  clock;  a  loud 
cooce  then  rouses  my  companicms. 
Brown  to  make  tea,  Mr  Calvert  to 
season  the  stew  with  salt  and  mar- 
joram, and  myself  and  the  others  to 
wash,  and  to  prepare  our  breakfast, 
which,  for  the  party,  consists  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  meat,  stewed 
over  night ;  and  to  each  a  quart  pot 
of  tea.  Mr  Calvert  then  gives  to  each 
Ills  portion,  and,   by  the  time  this 


important  duty  is  performed,  Chaxlejr 
generally  arrives   with    the    hones, 
which    are  then  prepared  for  their 
day's  duty."    Towards  eight  o*ciodc 
the  caravan  usually  started,  and  after 
travelling  about  four  hours,  selected  a 
spot    for  that  night's  camp,  which 
hQing  pitched,  the  horses  and  bollocks 
unloaded,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the 
dried  beef  put  on  to  stew  for  the  late 
dinner,  the  remainder  of  the  aftemoon 
was  devoted  to  washing  and  repairing 
clothes,  mending  saddles,   shooting, 
fishing,  botanizing  and  writing  op  the 
log.    The  Doctor,  who  was  of  coarse 
pi-ovided  with  sextant,  chronometer, 
compass,  and  the  other  instroments 
necessary  to  ascertain  their  where- 
about in  the  wide  desert,  would  take 
his  observations,   calculate  the  lati- 
tude,   ride    out   reconnoitring,    and 
plan  the  next  day's  route.    Towards 
sunset  came  dinner,  and  soon  lifter 
nightfall  all  retired  to  their   beds. 
'^The  two  Blackfellows  and  myself 
spread  out  each  our  own  under  the 
canopy   of    heaven,    whilst    Messrs 
Roper,  Calvert,  Gilbert,  Murphy,  and 
Phillips,  have  their  tents.  Mr  Calvert 
entertains  Roper  with  his  conyersa- 
tion;  John  amuses  Gilbert;   Brown 
tunes  up  his  corrobori  songs,  in  which 
Charley,    until    their    late    qnanrel, 
generally  joined.    Brown  sings  well, 
and  his  melodious  plaintive  voice  Inlls 
me  to  sleep,  when  otherwise  I  am  not 
disposed.       Mi*   Phillips   is    rather 
singular  in  his  habits ;  he  erects  his 
tent  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  under  a  shady  tree,  or  in  a  green 
bower  of  shrubs,  where  he  makes  him- 
self as  comfortable  as  the  place  will 
allow,    by  spreading   branches    and 
grass  under  his  couch,  and  covering 
his  tent  with  them,  to  keep  it  shady 
and  cool,  and  even  planting  lilies  in 
blossom  (crinum)  before  his  tent,  to 
enjoy  their  sight  during  the  short  time 
of  our  stay."    We  would  fain  have 
heard  something  more  of  this  Phillips, 
whose  love  of  solitude  and  flowers 
contrast  with  his  quality  of  a  convict, 
and   inspire  interest    and   coriosity. 
Whatever  his  crime,  his  companions 
apparently  did  not  repulse  him,  bnt 
he  himself  voluntarily  avoided  their 
society,  perhaps   from  a   feeling  of 
unworthiness    and   humiliation.     Dr 
Leichhardt    casually   mentions    him 
here  and  there  in  his  TCdome,  end  lie 
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seems  to  have  behaved  steadily  and 
well,  for  he  was  pardoned  on  return- 
ing to  Sydney,  and  received  a  portion 
of  the  thousand  pounds  appropriated 
from  the  crown  revenue  to  reward 
the  adventurous  party.  Why  he  was 
originally  selected  to  form  part  of  it, 
when  numbers  of  young  men  of  enter- 
prising spirit  and  untainted  reputa- 
tion wore  refused  the  privii^e,  the 
Doctor  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
inform  us. 

To  men  far  removed  from  the  plea- 
sures and  luxuries  of  civilisation, 
isolated  in  a  desert,  and  leading  a  life 
of  unceasing  hardship  and  privation, 
small  treats  afford  great  enjoyment. 
The  pleasures  of  the  palate,  especially, 
acquire  unusual  importance,  and  the 
discovery  of  some  fragrant  fruit  or 
succulent  vegetable,  the  addition  to 
the  daily  stew  of  a  bird  or  beast  unusu- 
ally flavorous,  causes  amongst  these 
grown  children  as  much  jubilation  as 
a  giant  cake  amongst  a  horde  of  holi- 
day urchins.  "I  had  naturally," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  a  great  antipathy 
against  comfort-hunting  and  gour- 
mandising,  particularly  on  an  expedi- 
tion like  ours    This 

antipathy  I  expressed,  often  perhaps, 
too  harshly,  which  caused  discontent ; 
but,  on  these  occasions,  my  patience 
was  sorely  tried."  Notwithstanding 
his  anti-epicurean  principles,  the  chief 
of  the  expedition  good-humouredly 
gave  in  to  the  fancies  of  his  followers, 
who  loved  a  feast  now  and  then,  and 
were  partial  to  celebrate  notable  days 
by  such  modest  hors-dCcawres  and 
supplementary  condiments  as.  the 
niggard  forest  and  their  indifferently 
provided  saddle-bags  would  vafford. 
Homely  indeed  were  the  additions 
thus  made  to  their  daily  ration  of 
charqui  beef,  horae-flesh  or  kangaroo. 
Lot  us  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  mag- 
nificent preparation  for  a  banquet  on 
the  natal  day  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

*'  May  24.  It  was  the  Queen's 
birth-day,  and  we  celebrated  it  with 
what — as  our  only  remaining  luxury 
— we  were  accustomed  to  call  a  fat 
cake,  made  of  four  pounds  of  flow 
and  some  suet,  which  we  had  saved' 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  with  % 
pot  of  sugared  tea.  We  had  ibr 
several  months  been  withont -s^pov 
with   the   exception  of  abool   Urn 


pounds,  which  were  reserved  fbr  cases 
of  illness  and  for  fostivals." 

Assuredly  no  sumptuary  laws  were 
needed  to  restrain  such  revels  as  these. 
"  On  another  occasion,  in  consequence 
of  the  additional  fatigues  of  the  day, 
I  allowed  some  pieces  of  fat  to  be 
Med  with  our  meat.'*  Horrible  glut- 
tony! After  they  had  been  some 
months  out,  an  extouordinary  desire 
for  fat  diet  took  possession  of  the 
wanderers.  At  first  they  felt  disgust 
for  it,  and  rejected  it  contemptuously, 
but  suddenly  a  total  change  occurred. 
"  The  relish  continued  to  increase  as 
our  bullocks  grew  poorer;  and  we 
became  as  eager  t6  examine  the  con- 
dition of  a  slaughtered  beast  as  the 
natives,  whose  practice  in  that  respect 
we  had  formerly  ridiculed."  When 
they  caught  an  emu,  their  first  and 
eager  care  was  to  pluck  the  feathers 
and  cut  into  the  flesh,  ^^  to  see  how 
thick  the  fat  was,  and  whether  it  was 
2krkkyeUaw:'  The  Spartan  Doctor 
himself  was  not  proof  agunst  the 
greasy  fasdnation.  Hear  his  conflBS-^ 
sion  of  a  frailty,  and  record  of  its 
quick-succeeding  punishment.  'Tis 
h  propos  of  kites,  which  filthy  feeders, 
unaccustomed  in  the  lonely  bush  to 
the  sight  of  man,  become  exceedingly 
daring  and  impudent.  '•^  Yesterday, 
I  cleaned  the  fat  gizzard  of  a  bustard 
to  grill  it  on  the  embers,  and  the  idea 
of  the  fat  dainty-bit  made  my  mouth 
water.  But,  alas !  whilst  holding  it  in 
my  hand,  a  kite  pounced  down  and 
carried  it  off,  pursued  by  a  dozen  of  his 
comrades,  eager  to  seize  the  boo^.** 
It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to 
picture  the  Doctor,  bereaved  of  his 
gizzurd,  sitting  open-mouthed  and 
aghast  at  the  foot  of  a  gum-tree,  his 
fingers  still  shhiingfrom  the  unctnoos 
contact,  the  moisture -of  anticipation 
oozing  from  his  lips,  his  eyes  watching 
the  mgbt  of  the  felon  kite,  whilst 
the  'possnm  on  the  brandb  above  grins 
at  his  mishap.  l%e  loss  was  the  more 
serious,  that  game  was  not  abundant 
just  then.  They  had  got  into  a  flat, 
sandy,  uninterestfaiff  eountry ;  all  box- 
trees  aod  ant-hills,  as  Australiait 
Ohailey  described  it,  with  no  cover, 
and  notiihig  to  shoot  at.  Bad  enough 
fer  the  sp(xrt8man,  but  highly  eligible 
squtling  ground,  where  the  settler 
imrid  have  few  tieee  to  fell  aad 
almdaal  Ipnss  Ibr  Uf  eittie»'  hmfm 
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the  game,  it  came  in  tracts  and  dis- 
tricts. Sometimes  they  thought  them- 
selves fortmiate  could  they  secure  a  few 
pigeons,  at  others,  they  revelled  in 
pinguid  plenty, — kangaroos  roasted 
whole,  fat  ibis,  flying  foxes  in  scores, 
and  ducks  by  the  dozen.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  these  latitudes  must  be  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  appetite, 
judging  from  the  foUo^^ing  passage. — 
"  Charley  Brown  and  John,  who 
had  been  left  at  the  lagoon  to  shoot 
waterfowl,  returned  with  twenty  ducks 
for  luncheon,  and  went  out  again 
during  the  afternoon  to  procure  more 
for  dinner  and  breakfast.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  shooting  thirty-one  ducks 
and  two  geese  ;  so  that  we  had  fifty- 
one  ducks  and  two  geese  for  the  three 
meals ;  and  they  were  all  eaten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bony  remains, 
which  some  of  the  party  carried  to  the 
next  camp.  If  we  had  had  a  hundred 
ducks,  they  would  have  been  eaten 
quite  as  readily,  if  such  an  extrava- 
gant feast  had  been  permitted."  A 
century  of  the  web-footed  for  one 
day's  consumption !  And  they  were 
seven — no  more!  Surely  this  was 
playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
their  resources.  Fourteen  ducks,  a 
leg,  a  wing,  and  a  bit  of  the  breast, 
entombed,  witldn  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  stomach  of  each  of  these  seven 
men!  Tlie  very  feathera  in  their 
pillows  (had  they  had  any)  would 
have  cried  out  against  such  voracity. 
Truly  it  is  without  a  spaik  of  com- 
passion that  we  read  of  thcirreduction, 
precisely  one  week  afterwards,  to 
short  and  less  palatable  commons. 
"  Oct.  26.  "We  enjoyed  most  grate- 
fully our  two  wallabies,  which  were 
stewed,  and  to  which  I  had  added 
some  green  hide,  to  render  the  broth 
more  substantial.  This  hide  was 
almost ^five  months  old,  and  had  served 
as  a  case  to  my  botanical  collection, 
which,  unfortunately,  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind.  It  required, 
however,  a  little  longer  stewing  than 
a  fresh  hide,  and  was  rather  tasteless." 
We  avow  total  unacquaintance  with 
wallabies,  their  size  and  edible  quali- 
ties, but,  whatever  their  dimensions, 
the  fact  of  a  five-months'-old  hide 
having  been  stewed  with  them  to 
ameliorate  the  broth,  says  very  little 
for  their  succulence.  The  sweetness, 
as  well  as  the  greenness  of  the  "  case 


to  the  botanical  collection,"  may  Ikirir 
be  doubted.  We  should  have  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  pottage  that  needed  an 
old  portmanteau  to  improve  Its  con- 
sistency, and  strongly  mistrust  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  meagre 
wallabi-broth,  which  followed  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Feast  of 
Ducks. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  Dr 
Leichhardt  and  his  companions — ^who 
certainly  had  abundance  of  difficulties 
to  encounter — that  the  country  they 
traversed  was  nearly  free  from  fero- 
cious beasts  and  noxious  reptiles. 
They  had  plenty  to  do  without  com- 
bating such  formidable  enemies. 
Throughout  the  whole  joumid  ti^ere 
is  no  mention  of  any  dangerous 
animal,  except  crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors,— easily  avoided,  and  not  much 
to  be  dreaded.  On  the  19th  Jone, 
"  Charley  and  Brown,  who  had 
gone  to  the  river,  returned  at  a  late 
hom*,  when  they  told  ns  they  had 
seen  the  tracks  of  a  large  animal  on 
the  sands  of  the  river,  which  they 
judged  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
big  dog,  trailing  a  long  tail  like  a 
snake.  Charley  said,  that  when 
Brown  fired  his  gun,  a  deep  noise  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull  was  heard, 
which  frightened  both  so  much  that 
they  immediately  decamped.  Ttiis 
was  the  first  time  we  became  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  crocodile  in  tibie 
waters  of  the  gulf."  Afterwards  they 
not  unfrequently  fell  in  with  them. 
IS'ear  the  banks  of  a  magnificent  salt- 
water river — named  by  Dr  Leichhardt 
the  *'  llobinson,"  in  honour  of  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  expedition — they 
came  upon  a  native  well.  "When 
Charley  first  discovered  it,  he  saw  a 
crocodile  leaning  its  long  head  over  the 
clay- wall,  enjoying  a  drink  of  fresh 
water."  Of  venomous  snakes  and 
insects,  we  also  find  little  or  no 
account  in  the  Doctor's  diary.  Onco 
only  there  was  a  suspicion  of  the 
kind.  Upon  leaving  a  camp  on  the 
river  Lynd,  the  lad  Murphy's  pony- 
was  missing,  and  Charley  went  back 
to  look  for  it.  "  lie  brought  us  the 
melancholy  news  that  he  had  found 
the  poor  beast  on  the  sands  of  the 
Lynd,  with  its  body  blown  up,  and 
bleeding  from  the  nostrUs. .  It  had 
either  been  bitten  by  a  snake  or  had 
eaten  some  noxious  herb,  which  had 
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fortiuiatiJy  been  ftvoidiid  hy  liic  uili^, 
horses."  Saiid'flicj  and  mosqnltubs 
were  vcvy  truoblesomo,  large  ycllow 
hornets  savage  in  their  attoclis,  anil 
ante  every  where.  Of  tliesc,  tbo 
species  called  the  funnel -ant  is  worthy 
of  notice  for  tbe  pecidiarity  of  its  nest. 
It  digs  a  perpendicular  liole  in  tlie 
grnunil,  and  suirounda  the  upeniog 
with  an  elevated  wall,  sloping  out- 
wards like  a  funnel ;  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  which,  upon  a  rainy  day, 
the  tenant  of  the  dwelling  must 
feel  the  disadranlago.  'His  white 
ant  is  also  met  with,  and  bnilds  itaelf 
inaesive  bills  of  enormous  size.  "  I 
followed  the  Caauarina  Creek  np  to 
its  heiul,  and  called  it  '  Big  Ant-Hill 
CrodL,'  in  conse<iQence  of  namcrous 
p'gantic  strangely -buttreaBed  struc- 
tures of  the  white  ant,  which  I  had 
never  seen  of  snch  a  form,  and  of  so 
largo  a  size."  Within  three  days' 
journey  of  the  gnlf  of  Carpentaria, 
tlie  Uox-ti-eo  flat  was  studded  with 
turrcted  ant-hills,  cither  single  sharp 
cones,  three  to  five  feet  high,  or  anitcd 
in  rows  and  forming  piles  of  remark- 
able appearance- 

Tlieir  arrival  at  the  calf  of  Carpen- 
taria, which  occurred  on  the  5th 
Jnly,  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  wan- 
(torera.  Prom  the  map  accompanying 
I)r  Leicliliardt's  jonmal,  it  appears 
they  did  not  take  tho  most  direct 
track  tnm  Mnreton  Bay  to  Port 
£ssington,  bat  inclined  too  much  to 
tho  right,  reaching  the  gulf  on  its 
eastern  instead  of  Ita  sontlicm  shore, 
aod  having  conacMineutly,  aa  they 
were  proceeding  north-west,  to  strike 
off  at  right  angles  in  a  S.S.W.  diroe- 
tjon.  For  this  deviation  from  the 
(llroct  line,  there  may  have  been  good 
reason  in  the  nature  of  tho  ground, 
the  forests,  monnt^ns,  and  other 
dlfBcultios  to  be  avoided,  and  In  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  vicinity 
of  water.  Ultberto  the  progress  of 
the  expedition  was  most  satisfactory, 
the  omy  important  drawback  being 
tlio  death  of  poor  OilbcrE.  A  line  of 
land  comuiunicatiou  between  iho 
eastern  and  noi-them  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia had  been  discovered  and  care- 
fiitly  mapped ;  it  was  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  tho  conntry  was 
excellent— available  almost  through- 
out for  pastoral  porposes.  The  Doo- 
'aliad  special  reason  to  rcjoicu  at 
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gulf  exceeded  the  period  in  wbioli  he 
had  expected  to  arrive  atPort^ing- 
ton,  and  his  coropanioos  had  begun 
to  despond,  and  even  to  question  his 
abilities  as  a  guide  and  leader.  "  Wo 
shall  never  conic  to  Port  Essinglon," 
—  tho  melanciioiy  cry  that  loo  often 
reached  Leichhimlt's  ears, — was  ex- 
changed for  ajoyfW  hurra  at  sight  of 
salt  water.  Fatigues  and  privationa 
wore  for  tho  time  forgotten,  as  thongh 
tho  goal,  instead  of  the  half-way- 
honse,  had  been  attained.  Thecaravan 
had  been  nine  months  out ;  they  bad 
still  nearly  six  to  pass  before  reaching 
their  journey's  end  ;  and  for 
reasons,  the  latter  portion  wasi 
painful  and  difficult.  Theygots 

tho  salt  creeks  and  lagoons,  and     . 

water  was  oflen  very  difficult  to  find. 
Then  the  little  stock  of  comforts  they 
had  brought  from  Moreton  Bay, 
became  gradually  exhansted.  Tlie 
flour  was  gone  before  they  reached 
the  gulf;  the  sugar  was  lini^licil  up, 
even  to  the  boiling  of  thf  I'ii^n,  Hjiit 
none  of  the  sacchaiino  partiili;^  lui-M 
be  lost — and  at  length  tlicy  c;iTiii.i  ui 
their  last  pot  of  t«a.    This  was  a 

Ct  deprivation,  for  lea  bad  been 
d  most  refreshing  and  restorative. 
Their  diet  now  was  dry  beef  and 
water.  They  tried  various  substi- 
tutes for  the  hitler,  but  witli  no  very 
good  result.  The  M'Keniiie  i.p;tn 
served  aa  coffee,  and  allliou^h  dis- 
agreeing nt  first,  was  finally  relished. 
Mr  Phillips,  who  discovered  and 
adopted  it,  suKsoqnently  tried  a  stml- 
lar  preparation  of  acacia  seods,  whose 
effects,  however,  were  such  aa  not  to 
pnconrago  consumers.  To  vary  their 
edibles,  they  ate  vine-beuna  in  ifor- 
ridge,  and  the  young  leaves  of 
bnlntsbes — coming,  !n  fact,  as  near 
to  groEing  as  bnman  beings  woll  can. 
Their  animal  fiiod  was  not  always  of 
the  choicest,  as  the  following  paasogo 
lestiSes :  "  During  the  night  a  greftt 
number  of  flying  fuxes  came  to  revel 
in  tbo  honey  ot  tho  blossoms  of 
gnm-treas,  Charley  shot  three, 
we  made  a  late  but  welcome  sui. 
of  tbcm,  Tlicy  were  not  so  fat 
(hose  wc  bad  eaten  before,  and  ti 
n  little  strong!  hat  in  mosses  i .. 
at  night,  it  was  always  difficult 
find  out  the  cause  of  any  partior' 
Sn 
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ta^te,  as  •faster  Brown  wished  to 
get  as  quickly  as  possible  over  his 
work,  and  was  not  over  particular  in 
cleaning  them.*'  A  negligence  de- 
serving of  the  bastinado.  The  notion 
of  any  animal,  bearing  the  name  of 
fox,  being  served  up  with  the  trail, 
is  too  full-flavoured  to  be  agreeable, 
and  the  dish  might  cause  a  revolt  in 
the  stomach  of  the  least  particular  of 
Australian  bush-rangers.  By  this 
time,  however,  Dr  Leichhardt  and 
his  party  were  inured  to  every  sort 
of  abomination  in  the  way  of  food, 
and  were  not  difficult  to  please. 
Other  troubles  they  had,  more  sen- 
sibly felt  than  the  coarse  quality  of 
the  vivers.  Their  scanty  wardrobe 
threatened  to  fail  them  ;  and,  already 
reduced  to  the  produce  of  the  forest 
for  their  daily  food,  it  appeared  by 
no  means  improbable  they  would  have 
to  resort  to  the  same  primitive  source 
for  raiment  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
**  The  few  shirts  we  had  with  us  be- 
came so  worn  and  threadbare,  that 
the  slightest  tension  would  tear  them. 
To  find  materials  for  mending  the 
body,  we  had  to  cut  off  the  sleeves ; 
and  when  these  were  used,  pieces 
were  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
shirt  to  mend  the  upper.  Our  trousers 
became  equally  patched,  and  the  want 
of  soap  prevented  us  from  washing 
them  clean."  Worse  than  this,  in- 
flammation, boils,  and  prickly  heat, 
tormented  the  travellers,  and  theii* 
cattle  showed  symptoms  of  breaking 
down.  At  first,  there  were  plenty  of 
spare  horses,  but  these  had  perished 
from  accidents  and  tiisease  ;  those 
which  remained  became  daily  weaker 
from  over-work  and  want  of  water, 
and  were  sore-footed  and  tired  from 
travelling  over  rocky  ranges,  their 
shoes,  useless  in  the  grass-land, 
having  been  long  since  removed. 
Leichhardt,  who,  on  reaching  the  gidf, 
had  sanguinely  hoped  the  worst  of  the 
loumey  over,  soon  found  his  mistake. 
iBad  enough  before,  it  was  far  worse 
now,  and  too  much  praise  can  hardly 
be  accorded  to  the  cheerful  courage 
with  which  the  Doctor  endured  hard- 
ships, wrestled  with  difficulties,  sus- 
tained the  spirits  of  his  companions, 
and  pressed  on  over  all  obstacles,  to 
the  termination  of  his  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage.  It  was  now  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  December)  not  very  distant. 


''  Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  onrbnl* 
lock,"  (they  were  reduced  to  thoir  last, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  kill,  and- 
took  to  Port  Essington,)  '^  which  had 
returned  to  the  running  brook,  a  fine 
native  stepped  out  of  the  forest  with  the 
ease  and  grace  of  an  Apollo,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  man  to  whom  the  white  fiRce 
was  perfectly  familiar.  He  was  un- 
armed, but  a  great  number  of  his  com- 
panions were  keeping  back  to  watch 
the  reception  ho  should  meet  with. 
We  received  him,  of  course,  moat 
cordially ;  and  upon  being  joined  by 
another  good-looking  little  man,  we 
heard  him  utter  distinctly,  the  words 
'  Commandant  P  '  Come  hereP  '  Very 
goodP  '  ^^'hat''8  your  namef  If  my 
readers  have  at  all  identified  them- 
selves with  my  feelings  throughout 
this  trying  journey,  if  they  have 
imagined  only  a  tithe  of  the  difficnltiea 
wjb  have  encountered,  they  will  readily 
imagine  the  startling  effect  whlda 
these,  as  it  were,  magic  words  pro- 
duced ;  we  were  electrified— our  joy 
knew  no  limits,  and  I  was  ready  to 
embrace  the  fellows,  who,  seeing  the 
happiness  with  which  they  inspire 
us,  joined  with  a  most  merry  grin  in 
the  loud  expression  of  our  fedings.*' 
The  party  were  within  a  fortnight^s 
march  of  Port  Essington,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  17th  day  of  December^ 
and  received  a  kind  welcome  and 
needful  supplies  from  Captain  Mac- 
Arthur,  commandant  of  the  place. 
After  a  month's  stay,  they  took  ship, 
and  reached  Sydney  at  the  end  of 
March. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
strong  feeling  prevailing  at  Sydney 
against  the  practicability  of  Dr 
J^ichhardt's  projected  expedition,  to 
the  numerous  efforts  made  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  it,  and  to  the  con- 
fident predictions  of  its  failure,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  all  engaged  in  it. 
It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  about 
a  month  after  the  departure  of  the 
adventurers  from  Morcton  Bay,  it  had 
been  found  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  loss  of  stores  and  scarcity  of  gameu 
to  send  back  some  of  the  party,  taaa 
that  Mr  Hodgson,  suffering  and  dia- 
heartened,  had  volunteered  to  re- 
turn, nis  reappearance  in  the  cdkmy 
strengthened  the  doubts  already  en- 
tertained,   and    little  surprise 


tnurds,  news  lUHne  throng  a  pnrty  or 
nalircit,  thnt  the  advoataroiis  biutH 
fanl  beeo  atucked,  mid  hi  maiiiliuri' 
innnlered,  byatribelotbcnntthwanl. 
There  uonid  bo  small  donbt  of  t^e 


ataiiias.  They  w 
party  formed  lo  proceed,  u 
nncp  of  Mr  Uodgson.  in  th 
nfDr  LdctihtirdC,  nad  toai 
fiito.     By  favour  of  n 


cAtoatnipbe,  which  elicited  from  Mr     Mr  Lyad,  resident  i:i  the  e' 
Lynd  or  Sydney,  a  boaoia  tricjid  of    Edinburgh,  we  are  euablei 
Ldoliliardt,  and  tu  whom  the  Jonrnol     iutroducfl  them. 
Tu  who  prepan;,  with  pilgrim  feet, 

Your  long  and  doubtful  path  to  wend, 
ir — whitening'  on  the  waste — ye  raeot 

The  relics  of  my  mnrderod  frlund, 
Collect  them,  and  with  reverence  bear 

To  where  some  monntaia  streamlet  flows. 
There,  by  its  mossy  bank,  prepare 

Tlit^  pillow  of  his  long  repose. 
It  shaii  be  by  a  stream,  wlioso  tides 

Arc  drauk  by  birds  of  every  wing ; 
Where  ovory  lovelier  flower  abidcA 

The  earliest  wakening  toueh  of  spring; 
O  meet  tliat  be,  who  su  eare»i'd 

Aii  ttMuiteoiu  Nature's  varied  dianns, 
That  he — her  martyred  son — should  reet 

Within  his  mother's  Foudeat  arras. 
When  je  have  made  his  narrow  bed. 

And  kid  the  good  man's  aslius  there. 
Ye  shall  kneel  down  aronnd  the  dead, 

And  wait  npou  your  God  iu  prayer; 
What  thongh  no  reverend  man  be  uear, 

Ko  anthem  ponr  its  solemn  breath, 
No  holy  walls  invest  hia  bier, 

■With  al!  the  hallowed  pomp  of  death, 
Ycl  humble  minds  shall  fiitd  the  grnM, 

Devuntly  Ijowed  upon  the  soii, 
To  call  that  blessing  ronnd  the  place. 

Which  consecrates  tlie  soul  to  Go<l , 
And  ye, — the  wilds  and  wastes, — shall  tell 

How,  l^lthfal  Co  the  hopes  of  mm, 
Thfl  Mi^ty  Power  ho  served  so  well, 

Shall Itreatho  npon  his  bones  again  I 
Wlien  yc  your  gracioos  task  have  done, 

Ucap  not  the  rock  npoti  )us  dust ! 
The  Angel  of  thu  Lord  alone 

Shall  guard  the  ashos  of  the  just ! 
Bnt  ye  shall  Ikced,  with  pions  cure, 

The  memory  of  that  spot  to  keep ; 
And  note  the  marke  that  guide  me  where 

My  venturous  friend  in  laid  in  sleep. 
For  oh.  bethink, — iu  other  times, 

And  ho  those  happier  times  at  hand, 
When  science,  like  the  smile  of  Ood, 

Comes  bright'ning  o'er  that  weary  land, 
How  will  her  pilgrims  hail  the  powpr, 

Beneath  the  drooping  miall's  glomn, 
To  sit  at  eve,  and  mourn  an  hour. 

And  pluck  a  leaf  on  Leichhardt'a  tomb. 
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Thofic  charminjj  verses  were  dated 
the  2(1  of  July  1845.  It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  following  March,  that 
the  clond  suspended  over  the  destiny 
of  the  expedition  was  suddenly  dis- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  Leichhardt 
himself.'  As  may  be  supposed,  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  awaited  the  pil- 
grim, whose  bones  were  long  since 
supposed  to  be  bleaching  in  the  wil- 
derness. Subscriptions  were  set  on 
foot,  and  soon  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  which,  with  another 
thousand  pounds  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  were  divided  amongst 
the  seven  persons  composing  the 
expedition.  Dr  Leichhardt,  to  whom 
the  lion's  share  was  with  justice 
awarded,  received  it  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  School  of  Arts  at 
Sydney,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Si/dnet/  ITernId  under  the  head 
of  "The  Leichhardt  Testimonial," 
and  where  Dr  Nicholson,  speaker  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  addressed  the 
intrepid  traveller,,  in  a  strain  of  high 
and  well-merited  eulogium.  *'It 
would  be  difficult,"  he  said,  "  to 
employ  any  tenns  that  might  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerated,  in  acknow- 


ledging the  enthnsiasm,  the  peraerer- 
ance,  and  the  talent,  which  prompted 
you  to  undertake,  and  enabled  yon 
successfully  to  prosecute,  your  late 
perilous  journey  tbrongh  a  portkm  of 
the  hitherto  ontrodaen  wilds  of 
Australia."  A  flattering  letter  firom 
the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Sydney, 
announcing  the  goyemment  grant,  a 
gold  medal  from  the  RoyaJ  Gr^i^graph- 
ical  Society  of  London,  and  another 
from  that  of  Paris,  have  farther 
rewarded  Dr  I>cichbttrdt*s  meritorious 
labours.  Unflinching  in  pnrsnit  of 
science,  he  again  set  forth,  m  Decem- 
ber 1845,  on  an  overland  journey  to 
Swan  River,  expected  to  occupy  two 
years  and  a  half.  This  time  be  is 
better  provided.  His  party  consists 
of  only  eight  persons,  bnt  he  has 
mules  for  the  stores,  fourteen  horses« 
forty  oxen,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy  goats.  And  he  farther  takes 
with  him — light  but  pleasant  baggage 
— the  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  good 
wishes  of  all  to  whom  his  amiable 
character  and  pre\ions  labours  are 
known,  a  class  which  the  publication 
of  the  present  Jonmal  will  doubtless 
tend  largely  to  increase. 


MAGUS  MUIR. 


TiiK  subject  of  the  following  l>allad  is  the  atrocions  and  dastardly  assassi- 
nation of  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland. 

More  than  one  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  that  eminent  prelate.  On 
the  1 1th  of  July,  1008,  a  shot  was  fired  into  his  carnage  in  the  High  Street  of- 
Edinburgh,  by  one  James  Mitchell,  a  fanatical  field  preacher,  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  infamous  Major  AVelr.  The  primate  escaped  unharmed,  but  his 
collcn^^ue  Ilonyruan,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  received  a  severe  wound,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  following  year.  'Jlic  assassin  Mitchell  fled  to 
Holland,  but  subsequently  rotumed,  and  was  aiTestc<l  in  the  midst  of  his 
j)n'paratinns  for  another  diabolical  attempt.  This  m*an,  who  afterwards 
suffoHMl  for  his  crimes,  and  who  in  consequence  has  obtained  a  place  in  the 
book  of  **  Covenanting  Mart}Tolog}',"  described  his  motive  "  as  an  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  andjnstifiedit  from  Phinehas  killing  Cosbi  and  Zimri,  and 
from  that  law  in  Deuteronomy  commanding  to  kill  false  prophets  !'*  ITiis  is 
no  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  "principles  of  assassina- 
tion," as  Mr  C-.  K.  Sharp  obser>'os,  "  were  strongly  recommended  in  Naph- 
thali  Jus  PopuU  Vhidicahnn^  and  aftenvards  in  The  Hind  let  Loase^  which 
b(K)ks  were  in  almost  as  much  esteem  with  the  Presbyterians  as  their  Bibles/* 
Sh*  George  ^Mackenzie  states,  ''  These  irreligious  and  heterodox  books,  called 
Naphthali  and  Jm  Popuh\  had  made  the  killing  of  all  dissenters  from  Presby- 
tery seem  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty  among  many  of  that  profession  :  and 
in  a  i)<)stscript  to  Jus  Populi^  it  was  told  that  the  sending  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews'  head  to  the  king  would  be  the  best  present  that  could  be  made 
to  Jesus  Christ."* 
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These  principles,  at  first  received  with  doubt,  were  afterwards  carried  out 
to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  more  violent  of  the  insurgent  party.  Murder  and 
assault,  tVeciuently  perpetrated  upon  unoflfendiug  and  defenceless  persons, 
became  so  common,  that  the  ordinaiy  course  of  the  law  was  suspended,  and  its 
execution  devolved  upon  the  military.  Scotland  was  mdeed  in  a  complete 
state  of  terrorism.  Gangs  of  armed  fanatics,  who  had  openly  i*enounced  then* 
allegiance,  perambulated  tlie  country,  committing  every  sort  of  atrocity,  and 
directing  their  attacks  promiscuously  against  the  clerical  incumbents  and  the 
civil  magistracy. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  guilt  was  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
bishop. On  the  3d  of  May  1G79,  a  party  of  the  Fife  non -conformists  were 
prowling  near  the  village  of  Ceres,  on  the  outlook,  it  is  said,  for  Carmichael 
the  Sherift-substitute  of  the  county,  against  whom  they  had  sworn  vengeance 
if  he  sliould  ever  fall  into  their  hands.  This  party  consisted  of  twelve  persons, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  better  known  by  Ills 
soubriquet  of  Burley,  and  his  brother-in-law,  David  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet. 
Balfour,  whose  moral  character  had  never  stood  high,  though  his  religious 
fanaticism  Avas  undoubted,  had  been  at  one  time  chamberlain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  had  failed  to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rents, 
whicli  it  was  his  official  duty  to  levy.  Hackstoun,  whose  earlier  life  had 
been  in  little  accordance  with  the  ostensible  tenets  of  his  party,  was  also  in 
debt  to  the  Archbishop,  and  had  been  arrested  by  the  new  chamberlain. 
*'  These  two  persons,"  says  Mr  Lawson,  "  had  most  substantial  reasons  for 
tlieir  rancour  and  hatred  towai'ds  the  Aixjhbishop,  apart  from  their  religious 
animosities." 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  whether  Carmichael  was  the 
real  object  of  their  search,  or  whether  their  design  from  the  first  had  been 
directed  against  the  person  of  the  Primate.  It  would  appear,  howevei*,  from 
the  depositions  taken  shortly  after  the  murder,  that  the  deed  had  been  long 
premeditated,  and  that  three  days  previously  some  of  the  assassins  had  met  at 
a  house  in  Ceres  and  concerted  their  plans.  The  incumbent  of  Ceres,  the 
Kev.  Alexander  Leslie,  was  also  to  have  been  made  a  victim  if  found  in  com- 
])aiiy  with  the  Prelate. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Carmichael  eluded  their  search,  but  towards 
evening  the  carriage  of  tlie  Archbishop  was  seen  approaching  the  waste  ground 
near  St  Andrews,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Magus  Muir.  A 
hurried  council  was  then  held.  Hackstoun,  probably  from  some  remnant  of 
compunction,  declined  to  take  the  lead ;  but  Balfour,  whose  bloodthirsty  dis- 
l)osition  was  noted  even  in  those  unhappy  times,  assumed  the  command,  and 
called  upon  tlie  others  to  follow  him.  The  consummation  of  the  tragedy  can 
best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  historian  already  quoted. 

''When  the  Primate's  servants  saw  their  master  followed  by  a  band  of 
men  on  horseback,  they  drove  rapidly,  but  they  were  overtaken  on  the  muir 
about  three  miles  west  of  St  Andrews;  the  murderera  having  previously 
satisfied  themselves,  by  asking  a  female  domestic  of  the  neighbouring  faimer, 
who  refused  to  infonn  them  himself,  that  it  was  really  the  Archbishop's  coach. 

''  Russell  first  came  up,  and  recognised  the  Primate  sitting  with  his 
daughter.  The  Archbishop  looked  out  of  the  coach,  and  Russell  cast  his  cloak 
from  him,  exclaiming,  —  'Judas,  be  taken!'  The  Primate  ordered  the 
postilion  t()  drive,  at  which  Russell  fired  at  the  man,  and  called  to  his  asso- 
ciates to  join  him.  AVith  the  exception  of  Hackstoun,  they  threw  ofl"  their 
cloaks,  and  continued  firing  at  the  coach  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  A  domestic 
of  the  Archbishop  presented  a  carbine,  but  was  seized  by  the  neck,  and  it  was 
pulled  out  of  his  hands.  Oim  of  the  assassins  outrun  the  coach,  and  struck 
oiu;  of  the  horses  on  the  head  with  a  sword.  The  postilion  was  ordered  to 
stop,  and  for  refusing  he  was  cut  on  the  face  and  ankle.  They  soon  rendered 
it  iuijiossiblo  to  proceed  further  with  the  coach.  Disregaixling  the  screams, 
eutrcaties,  and  tears  of  his  daughter,  a  pistol  was  discharged  at  the  Primate 
beneath  his  left  arm,  and  the  young  lady  was  seen  removing  the  smoking 
combustibles  from  her  father's  black  gown.    Another  shot  was  fired,  and 
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James  Enssell  seized  a  sword  from  one  of  his  associates,  dismomited,  and  at  the 
coach-door  called  to  the  Archbishop,  whom  he  designated  Judas,  to  come 
forth."  Sir  William  Sharp^s  account  of*  what  now  occnrred,  which  wonld  be 
doubtless  related  to  him  by  his  sister,  is  as  follows: — "They  fired  sereral 
shots  at  the  coach,  and  commanded  my  dearest  father  to  come  out,  which  he 
said  he  would.  When  he  had  come  out,  not  being  yet  wonnded,  he  said^  — 
'  Gentlemen,  I  beg  my  life ! '  'No  —  bloody  villain,  betrayer  of  the  canse  of 
Christ — no  mercy ! '  Then  said  he, — '  I  ask  none  for  myseif,  bnt  have  mercy 
on  my  poor  child ! '  and,  holding  up  his  hand  to  one  of  them  to  get  his,  that 
he  would  spare  his  child,  he  cut  him  on  the  wrist.  Then  falling  down  upon 
his  knees,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  them ; 
and  begging  mercy  for  his  sins  from  his  Saviour,  they  murdered  him  by  sixteen 
great  wounds  in  his  back,  head,  and  one  above  his  left  eye,  three  in  his  left 
hand  when  he  was  holding  it  up,  with  a  shot  above  his  left  breast,  which  was 
found  to  be  powder.  After  this  damnable  deed  they  took  the  papers  out  of  his 
pocket,  robbed  my  sister  and  their  servants  of  all  their  papers,  gold,  and 
money,  and  one  of  those  hellish  rascals  cut  my  sister  on  the  thumb,  when  she 
had  him  by  the  bridle  begging  her  father's  life." 

So  died  with  the  calmness  and  intrepidity  of  a  martyr  this  reverend  and 
learned  prelate,  maligned  indeed  by  the  fanatics  of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages, 
but  reverenced  and  beloved  by  those  who  best  knew  his  innate  worth,  unosten- 
tatious charity,  and  pure  piety  of  soul.  In  the  words  of  a  worthy  Presb3rterian 
divine  of  last  century, — "  His  inveterate  enemies  ai'c  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  him  the  high  praise  of  a  beneficent  and  humane  disposition.  He  bestowed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  income  in  ministering  to  pressing  indigence,  and 
relieving  the  wants  of  private  distress.  In  the  exercise  of  his  charity,  he  had 
no  contracted  views.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren 
richly  shared  his  bounty  without  knowing  whence  it  came.  He  died  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  hero,  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian,  praying  for  the  ajy^i^iin^ 
with  his  latest  breath." 

Gently  ye  fall,  ye  summer  showers, 

On  blade,  and  leaf,  and  tree ; 
Ye  bring  a  blessing  to  the  earth. 

But  nane — O  nane,  to  me ! 

Ye  cannot  wash  this  red  right  hand 

Free  from  its  deadly  stain. 
Ye  cannot  cool  the  burning  ban 

That  lies  within  my  brain. 

O  be  ye  still,  ye  blithesome  birds, 

Within  the  woodland  spray. 
And  keep  your  songs  within  your  hearts 

Until  another  day : 

And  cease  to  fill  the  blooming  brae 

With  warblings  light  and  clear. 
For  there's  a  sweeter  song  than  yours 

That  I  maun  never  heai\ 

It  was  upon  the  Magus  Muir 

Within  the  lanesome  glen. 
That  in  the  gloaming  hour  I  met 

W^i'  Burley  and  his  men. 

Our  hearts  were  hard  as  was  the  steel 

We  bore  within  the  hand  ; 
But  harder  was  the  heart  of  him 

That  led  that  bluidy  band. 

Dark  lay  the  clouds  upon  the  west 
Like  mountains  huge  and  still : 
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Witli  jiule  and  ghastly  ylaru: 
X  cAUgbt  tlie  glimpm  uf  Iiih  wld  gray  aytt— 

Thui-e  was  mi-kdeb  glimring  there  ! 

Away,  awAj !  o'ur  bent  and  bill, 

Thnmgli  moss  iind  mnir  wo  spod : 
Around  ui  rojirud  tbe  midnighl  gtorin. 

Behind  us  lay  the  dead. 
Wc  spoke  no  word,  *o  uKdu  no  sign 

But  blindly  rade  we  ou, 
For  an  iingi'y  voloti  wus  in  oar  eaxi 

Tlial  bade  ns  tu  begoiii.', 
Wn  wore  brotliei-s  all  baptised  hi  btood. 

Yet  suuglii  to  be  aloud 
Away,  away  I  widi  liaadlong  spet^d 

Wo  i-iide  tliroagb  wiud  and  rain, 
And  ncvor  rnoro  npon  the  earth 

Did  wo  all  meet  ngiun. 
There's  sonic  have  died  ngion  tiio  &iM, 

And  some  upon  thu  trou, 
And  dome  are  bout  and  broken  tocn 

VV'itbin  n  far  countrie. 
But  the  hpariest  cutHe  luith  Ugliti^d  down 

Uu  liim  that  temptud  nml 
O  hame,  hame,  haTuu! — tbat  lioly  place — 

Tliere  is  uuu  liiune  t'ur  ua ! 
TtiDre's  not  a  ehUd  Uiat  wes  lay  face 

But  runs  to  its  mithcr's  knee. 
There's  not  a  man  of  woman  bom 

That  dares  to  call  mc  kin — 

0  grave  I  wert  thon  but  deep  enough 
To  ludo  me  undmy  sin  ! 

1  wauder  east,  I  waudcr  west, 
I  nvilher  cun  atop  nor  stny, 

But  I  dread  the  vigbt  wbeu  nil  men  rcM 

Fu-  uiun)  than  the  ^iut  ul'  day. 
O  wonry  night,  wi"  all  its  stars 

Sue  clear,  and  puiv,  and  hie  1 
Like  the  eyes  nf  augeU  up  in  bearen 

Tbat  will  not  ^veep  for  me ! 
O  weary  ul^it,  when  the  stiencp  Ik^a 

Around  me,  broad  and  doo|i, 
And  drfnms  uTeaith,  aud  dreams  uf  heavi-n, 

Thai  vc\  me  in  my  sleep. 
For  aye  I  see  ihc  murdered  man. 

As  on  the  mnir  he  lay, 
With  bis  pale  white  fum,  and  rpvt;renil  licnil, 

And  his  Iwks  ^oethin  and  pvy  : 
Anil  inv  hand  grows  red  witli  the  holy  hlnde 

1  shed  that  bitter  day  t 
Ow 
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But  never  water  yet  came  down 
Could  wash  that  blude  from  me  I 

And  O  !  to  dream  of  that  dear  heaven 

That  I  had  hoped  to  wm — 
And  the  heavy  gates  o'  the  burning  gowd 

That  will  not  let  me  in ! 

I  hear  the  psalm  that's  sung  in  heaven, 

When  the  morning  breaks  sae  fair, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  wi'  the  melodic 

Of  the  angels  quiring  there. 

I  feel  the  breath  of  God's  ain  flowers 

From  out  that  happy  land, 
Biit  the  fairest  flower  o'  Paradise 

Would  wither  in  my  hand. 

And  aye  before  me  gapes  a  pit 

Far  deeper  than  the  sea, 
And  waefu'  sounds  rise  up  below, 

And  deid  men  call  on  me. 

0  that  I  never  had  been  bom, 

And  ne'er  the  light  had  seen  I 
Dear  God — to  look  on  yonder  gates 

And  this  dark  gulf  between  1 

0  that  a  wee  wee  bird  wad  come 
Though  'twere  but  ance  a-year  I 

And  bring  but  sae  much  mool  and  earth 
As  its  sma'  feet  could  bear, 

And  drap  it  in  the  ugsome  hole 
That  lies  'twixt  heaven  and  me, 

1  yet  might  hope,  ere  the  waiid  were  dune, 

My  soul  might  saved  be !  W.  E.  A. 
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Hast  thou  a  chamber  in  the  utter  West, 

A  cave  of  shelter  from  the  glare  of  day, 

Oh  radiant  Star  of  Morning !    whose  pure  eye. 

Like  an  archangel's,  over  the  dim  Earth, 

With  such  ineffable  effulgence  shines  ? 

Emblem  of  Sanctity  and  Peace  art  thou ! 

Thou  leavcst  man,  what  time  to  daily  toil 

His  steps  are  bent — what  time  the  bustling  world 

Usurps  his  thought ;  and,  through  the  sunny  hours, 

Unseen,  forgot,  art  like  the  things  that  were  ; 

But  Twilight  weeps  for  joy  at  thy  return. 

With  brighter  blaze  the  faggots  on  the  hearth 

Sparkle,  and  home  records  its  happiest  hour! 

Hark !  'tis  the  Robin's  shrill  yet  mellow  pipe, 
That  in  the  voiceless  calm  of  the  young  mora. 
Commingles  with  my  dreams : — lo  1  as  I  draw 
Aside  the  curtains  of  my  couch,  he  sits. 
Deep  over-bower'd  by  broad  geranium  leaves, 
(Leaves  trembling  'neath  the  touch  of  sere  decay,) 
Upon  the  dewy  window-sill,  and  perks 
His  restless  black  eye  here  and  there,  in  search 
Of  crumbs,  or  shelter  from  the  icy  breath 


^nnda  riisUing  from  the  Fulnr  sl\t  : 
For  now  November,  with  a  bruinul  robe, 
Mantles  the  moist  and  desolated  earth ; 
Dim  snlleu  clouds  liaiig  o'er  the  cheerless  sky, 
And  yellow  loaves  bestrew  the  Buderyrovu. 
TIs  earliest  sunnae.    Through  the  I11U7  mass 
Of  vapoura  moviug  on  like  Bhadowy  islea. 
Athwart  the  pale,  gray,  spectral  copo  of  Qcavcn, 
With  what  a  Teeble,  inefficient  glow 
Looks  out  the  Day ;  all  things  are  Btill  and  calm, 
Hidf  wreathed  in  UKore  miat  the  skeleton  wooda, 
And  aa  a  pictnro  silent.    Little  bird  1 
Wliy  with  unnatural  lameness  comest  thou  thus, 
Offering  in  fealty  thy  aweet  elniple  songs 
Tu  tho  obude  of  manV    Kalti  the  rude  wind 
Clultcd  thy  sweet  woodland  home,  now  quite  despoiled 
Of  all  its  summer  greenery,  and  swept 
The  blight,  close,  Hheltenug  bowers,  where  men'ily 
Kaug  out  thy  notes — as  of  a  hauutiog  sprite, 
There  domiciled— the  long  blue  sammcr  through  ? 
Moulders  untenanted  thy  trim-built  nest, 
And  do  the  unpropitlous  fates  deny 
rood  for  thy  little  wants,  and  Penury, 
With  tiny  grip,  drive  thee  to  dubious  walls, — 
Though  terrors  ftntter  at  thy  panting  heart, — 
To  stay  the  pougd  which  must  be  satisQed  V 
Alas !  the  dire  sway  of  Necessity 
Oil  makes  the  darkest,  most  i-epagnant  tliinga 
Familiar  to  na ;   linl^  us  to  the  feet 
Of  all  we  feared,  or  hated,  or  despised ; 
And,  mingling  poison  with  oar  daily  food, 
Yet  asks  the  willing  heart  and  smiling  cheek : 
Yea !  to  our  subtlest  and  most  tyranuoud  foes, 
May  we  be  driven  for  shelter,  and  in  such 
Muy  our  solo  refuge  tie,  whou  all  the  joys, 
That,  iris-like,  wantoned  around  our  paths 
Of  prosperous  fortune,  one  by  oue  have  died; 
When  day  shuts  in  upon  our  hopes,  aud  uiglit 
Ushers  blank  darkness  only.    ThereforB  we 
Should  pity  thee,  and  have  compassion  on 
Thy  helpless  state,  poor  bird,  whose  loveliness         > 
Is  yet  unscathed,  aud  whoso  melodious  notes, 
(Sweeter  by  molanelioly  rendered,)  steal 
With  a  deep  supplication  tu  the  heart, 
Tellmg  tliat  thou  wort  happy  oucc— that  now 
Thon  art  most  destitute  ;  aud  yet,  and  yet- 
Only  were  thy  small  pinching  wants  supplied 
By  Charity— couldst  be  most  happy  stdl  I — 
Isit  not  so? 

Out  on  unfeeling  man  I 
Will  he  who  drives  the  beggar  from  his  gales, 
Aiul  to  the  moau  of  fellow-man  shuts  up 
Each  avenue  of  feelings-will  he  deign 
To  think  that  such  as  Thou  deserve  his  aid  ? 
No  I  wheu  the  gust  raves,  and  the  floods  descend. 
Or  the  flx«t  pinehes,  Thuu  may'st,  at  dim  eve, 
Wi^  forced  and  fearfhl  love  approach  his  home. 
What  time,  'mid  weaCeru  mists,  the  broad,  red  sun. 
Sinking,  colls  out  from  heaven  tho  cai'liest  star; 
And  the  crisp  blading  of  the  dj'y  Tule-log 
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Flickers  upon  the  pictured  walls,  and  lights 
By  tits  the  unshutter'd  lattice  ;  but,  in  vain, 
Thy  chirp  repeated  earnestly ;  the  flap, 
Against  the  obdurate  pane,  of  thy  small  wing ; — 
lie  hears  thee  not — he  heeds  not — but,  at  mora, 
The  ice-enamoured  schoolboy,  early  afoot, 
Finds  tliy  small  bulk  beneath  the  alder  stump, 
Thy  bright  eyes  closed,  and  tiny  talons  clench'd, 
Stiff  in  the  gripe  of  death. 

The  floating  plume 
Tells  how  the  wind  blows,  with  a  certainty 
As  great  as  doth  the  vessel's  full-swoln  sheets ; 
So  doth  the  winged  seed  ;  'tis  not  alone 
In  mighty  things  that  we  may  tndiest  read 
The  heart,  but  in  its  temper  and  its  tone : — 
Thus  true  Benevolence  we  ever  find 
Forgiving,  gentle,  tremblingly  alive 
To  pity,  and  un>vH3ariedly  intent 
On  all  the  little,  thousand  chaiities, 
AVhich  day  by  day  calls  forth.     Oh  I  as  we  hope 
Forgiveness  of  our  earthly  trespasses, — 
Of  all  our  erring  deeds  and  wayward  thoughts, — 
When  Time's  dread  reckoning  comes, — oh !  as  we  hope 
Mercy,  who  need  it  much,  let  us,  away 
From  kindness  never  tm'ning,  mould  our  hearts 
To  sympathy,  and  from  all  withering  blight 
Preserve  them,  and  all  deadening  influences  : — 
So  'twill  be  best  for  us.    The  All-seeing  Eye, 
Which  numbers  each  particidai*  hair,  and  notes 
From  heaven  the  sparrow's  fall,  shall  pass  not  o'er 
Without  approval  deeds  unmarked  by  man — 
Deeds,  wliich  the  right  hand  from  the  left  conceals — 
Nor  overlook  the  well-timed  clemency. 
That  soothed  and  stilled  the  murmurs  of  distress. 

Enamour'd  of  all  mysteries,  in  love 

With  doubt  itself,  and  fond  to  disbelieve, 

W^e  ask  not,  *^  if  realities  be  real  ?" 

With  Plato,  or  with  Berkeley  ;  but  we  know 

Life  comes  not  of  itself,  and  what  hath  life, — 

However  insignificant  it  seem 

To  us,  whose  noblest  standard  is  ourselves, — 

Hath  been  by  the  Almighty's  finger  touch'd, 

Or  ne'er  had  been  at  all — it  must  be  so: 

Therefore  'tis  by  comparison  alone  g 

That  things  seem  great  or  small ;  and  noblest  they 

Whose  sympathies,  with  a  capacious  range, 

Would  own  no  limit  to  their  fond  embrace. 

Yea,  there,  as  in  all  else,  doth  Duty  dwell 

With  happiness :  for  far  the  happiest  he. 

Who  through  the  roughnesses  of  life  presences 

His  boyish  feelings,  and  who  sees  the  world, 

Not  as  it  is  in  cold  reality, 

A  motley  scene  of  struggle  and  of  strife, 

But  tinted  with  the  glow  of  bright  romance : 

For  him  the  naorning  has  its  star ;  the  sun, 

Rising  or  setting,  fires  for  him  the  clouds 

With  glory  ;  flowei*s  foi*  him  have  tales, 

Like  those  which,  for  a  thousand  nights  and  one, 

Enchamed  the  East ;  each  season  as  it  rolls 

Strikes  in  his  bosom  its  peculiar  chord. 


e  Imnnonioiis,  to  a  lipnii 

Hiat  vibrates  ever  En  s\r<Hit  unison  : 

Each  Bcone  bath  it^  uwu  inSuenm,  nor  loss 

Tlio  frost  that  mimics  each  on  pool  or  piinc : 

Dcliglit  Bows  in  alike  &om  calm  ordturm: 

Delight  Sows  iu  to  him  from  oaturo'a  aiiows 

Of  bill  and  dale,  swift  river,  or  etiU  lake  : 

To  him  the  veiy  winds  are  maalcial — 

Have  harmuny  .XolUti,  wild  aad  sweet ; 

The  stream  sings  to  its  banks,  and  tlio  wild  birds 

To  Eclio— vicwlesa  tell-tale  of  tbe  rocks — 

Who  in  ttio  wantonness  of  love  i'(.ispon<U> 

Gifts,  in  the  evo  of  Hearrn,  not  nltvaya  bear 

Tfao  mnricetabie  value  stamped  by  man 

Upon  tliem,  — else  the  poor  were  truly  poor, 

The  willing  spirit  destitute  indeed. 

In  other  balance  are  onr  actions  weighed 

By  Him  who  sees  the  lieart  in  all  ita  thongUls ; 

Both  what  it  v/ilh  and  cannot,  what  it  tries 

And  doth, — and  with  what  motive,  for  what  eud. 

Clonds  clothe  them  like  realities,  and  shine 

Even  so  to  human  eyes;  yet,  not  the  1cm 

Are  only  raockencs  of  tlie  things  they  seem, 

And  melt  as  we  snrrey  them.    Let  us  not 

The  shadow  for  the  siibstance  take,  tiie  Jay 

For  the  ime  Bird  of  Paradise.    A  cmat 

Dealt,  by  the  poor  man,  from  his  daily  loaf, 

To  the  wayfttrcr,  poorer  than  himself — 

A  cnp  of  water,  in  the  Saviour's  name 

Proffered,  with  ready  hand,  to  thirsting  ll|», — 

Seem  trifles  in  themselves,  yet  wrigh  for  wine, 

And  gems,  and  gold,  and  frankincense,     The  mite, — 

The  widow's  oaring,  and  her  all,  put  in 

With  giicf,  because  she  had  no  more  to  give, 

Yet  given  although  her  all,— was  in  the  siglit 

Of  Heaven  a  suroless  treasury  bestowed. 

And  reckoned  snch  in  her  account  above : — 

When  Nineveh,  through  all  her  myriad  streets, 

Lay  blackened  with  i<U)Iatry  and  iMme, 

God  had  preserved  her — would  have  saved  her  whole — 

Had  but  the  Prophet,  as  a  leaven,  tband 

His  righteona  ten ! 

Therefore,  Oh  never  deem 
Thoughts,  deeds,  or  fcelbgs  vsdnoless,  that  liear 
The  balanco  of  the  hoai't  to  \1rtae's  ^ ! 
The  coral  worm  seems  nought,  but  coral  worms 
Comblaed  heave  up  a  reef,  where  mightiest  keels 
Are  stranded,  and  tlic  powcra  of  man  put  down. 
The  water-di'op  wews  out  the  stone;  and  catch 
Trifling,  if  ceaseless,  form  an  aggregate. 
Whose  burden  wei^  the  buoyant  heart  to  earth. 
Think  not  the  right  path  may  be  safely  left. 
Though  'twere  but  for  OuO  moment,  aud  one  step ; 
That  one  departure,  slight  howc'er  it  be. 
From  lunocoiice  is  nought.    The  yonng  peach-bloom, 
Budely  briuhtfd  otf,  can  be  restored  no  more, 
By  all  ttiu  cunning  of  tike  painter's  art ; 
Nor  to  the  «er«U  heart  ooraos,  in  after  life 
Again, — liowcrer  loosed  for,  or  bowallad, — 
Youtli's  early  dews,  tuo  pure  nnd  ddicate! 
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Andiamo  a  Napoli  ;  and  so  we 
will,  ill  accordance  with  the  rei)eated 
suggestions  we  have  received  during 
the  last  ten  days  from  all  the  vettu- 
rini  in  Rome.  Easter  is  gone  by, 
the  Girandola  went  off  last  week,  the 
English  are  going,  and  so  is  our  bell, 
tinkle !  tinkle !  tinkle ! — as  if  its  wire 
had  a  touch  of  vernal  ague — while 
the  old  delf  plate  in  the  hall  is  filled 
and  running  over  with  cards,  every 
pasteboard  parallelogram  among  them 
with  two  P's  and  a  C  in  the  corner  ; 
for  we  are  becoming  too  polite,  it 
seems,  to  take  leave  of  each  other  in 
our  own  tongue.  As  the  English 
quit  Rome,  the  swallows  arrive,  and 
may  be  seen  in  great  muster  flitting 
up  and  down  the  streets,  looking  at 
the  aifiches  of  vacancies  before  fixing 
on  a  lodging.  Unlike  us,  these  callow 
tourists  —  though  many  of  them  on 
their  first  visit  to  Rome  —  are  no 
sooner  within  the  walls,  than  they  find, 
without  aj«sistauce,  their  way  to  the 
Forum,  and  proceed  to  build  and 
twitter  in  that  very  Temple  of  Con- 
cord where  JuvenaPs  storks  of  old 
made  then*  nidus  and  their  noise ! 
Andiamo  a  Napoli;  yes,  but  not 
yet;  we  are  sure  at  this  season  to 
have  an  impatient  patient  or  two  to 
visit  in  the  Babuino,  or  at  Serny's ; 
who,  labouring  under  incipient  fever 
which  has  not  yet  tamed  them  into 
submission,  tell  us  they  would  — 
optative  mood  —  be  at  Florence  in  a 
week,  and  add  —  in  the  imperative^ — 
that  they  must  be  in  London  in  three! 
Vedreifimo !  These  cases — may  they 
end  well — are  sure,  meanwhile,  to  bo 
somewhat  tedious  in  their  progress ; 
and  besides,  were  there  none  such,  two 
motives  have  we  for  always  lingering 
the  last  in  Rome  :  the  one,  to  avoid 
the  importunity  of  many  indiscreet 
acquaintance,  who  would  else  be  sure 
at  this  season  to  plague  us  with  some 
trifling  commission,  on  purpose  to  open 


a  sudden  correspondence,  in  the  hope 
of  learning  all  about  the  heat,  the 
fever,  the  mosquitoes,  the  fare  and 
the  accommodation  of  Casteliamsra 
and  Sorrento,  thinking  themseLvcs, 
meanwhile,  perfect  Talleyrands  in 
diplomacy,  in  employing  a  ruse  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  through ; 
the  other  and  more  important,  to 
secure  the  necessary  quiet  while  we 
linger  about  favourite  haunts,  and 
refresh  our  memory  with  sites  and 
scenes  endeared  by  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  To  describe  people  or 
places  accurately,  reqmres  a  lone  and 
attentive  familiarity,  bat  to  do  so 
feelingly  and  with  effect,  we  should 
trust  principally  to  first  and  last 
impressions ;  either  will  bQ  more  likely 
to  furnish  a  lively  representation, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  than  when  top  great 
Intimacy  with  details  leads  ns  to 
forget  what  is  characteristic,  and  to 
dwell  without  emphasis,  or  with  equal 
and  tedious  emphasis,  upon  all  alike. 
New  scenes,  owing,  perhaps,  part  of 
their  chai*m  to  that  clrcnmstance,  may 
occasionally  betray  us  into  exagge* 
ration ;  but  the  records  of  a  last  coup-' 
(TceUj  when  we  dwell  with  sad  com- 
placency upon  every  feature,  as  upon 
those  of  a  friend  from  whom  we  are 
about  to  part,  aixs  characterised  at 
once  by  an  equal  freshness,  and  by 
more  truth,  feeling,  and  discrimina- 
tion. We  might  proceed  to  exemplify 
this,  from  a  long  series  of  first  and 
last  views  in  Italy :  with  some  of  them 
the  reader  may  be  familiar,  for  wa 
have  frequently  met  inMaga's  pages; 
with  others  he  will  —  should  it  so 
please  him — become  acquainted,  when, 
leaving  the  company  of  oar  present 
agreeable  associates,  we  stand  forth 
an  author  of  ^^  Travels,"  and  havo 
more  ample  scope  for  our  egotism. 
We  confine  ourselves  now  to  a  few 
valedictory  visits  in  and  about  Rome* 


THE   TILLA   DOBQHESE. 


It  was  on  16th  April,  1843,  seven 
A.  M.,  when  we  wont  to  take  farewell 
of  the  Borghese.  In  passing  up  the 
Via  Babuino  on  our  way  thither,  our 


ears  catch  some  of  the  well-known 
street  cries.  These  generally  attract 
a  momentary  attention,  even  amidst 
all  the  bustle,  activity,  and  din  of  a 
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jjrcat  commercial  city:  how  much 
more,  then,  in  the  comparative  stillness 
of  Ivonie,  particularly  in  the  morning, 
uhcn  few  people  arc  stirring,  and 
we  are  most  alive  to  sounds?  Some 
of  these  cries  are  not  uupleasing  :  the 
first  to  greet  ns,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly in  its  cliaracter,  is  that  of 
'*  Aquaacffosa^^''  which  announces  tho 
water  of  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
neighbourhood,  brought  in  at  sumise 
for  those  who  are  too  idle  or  too  ill 
to  drink  it  at  its  source.  Another  kind 
of  water — also  very  matutinal  in  its 
delivery, — the  *'  Aqua  vita^^^  is  into- 
nated by  the  Aquavitario,  in  a  sharp 
kestrel  key, — hear  him  !  Now,  list  to 
two  men  carrying  a  large  deep  tub  of 
honey  between  them,  and  bellowing 
in  rapid  alternation,  ^^  MieU^  miele,^^ 
and  say  if  their  accents  are  mellifluous ! 
Next,  comes  a  loud-tongued  sales- 
man, who  out-brays  Lablachc,  but 
confines  his  singing  to  "  C/ie  vuole^ 
chernok!''^  and  oranges  and  lemons 
are  his  commodity.  From  an  itinerant 
green  -  grocer,  who  passes  with  his 
panniered  donkey,  suddenly  bursts 
forth,  "  Cimnroh\  cimaroUr^  Tho 
last  cry  we  hear  is  that  of  "  Tuttivivi^ 
tuffi  viviT'  from  the  asparagaro^  who 
is  bringing  frogs  and  wild  asparagus 
into  Home.  Now  we  are  in  tho  Pi- 
azza (h'l  Topolo,  and  having  glanced 
a  moment  at  those  buxom  goddesses, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian  hill,  who 
look  light  well  this  morning  in  their 
t lowing  robes,  turn  out  of  the  Popolo 
i\'AU^,  just  as  a  large  drove  of  lean 
turkeys,  driven  in  from  theCampagna, 
besiege  the  entrance  on  their  way  to 
tlie  bird-market,  where  they  are  to  be 
jMosently  slaughtered,  drawn,  and 
quartered  ;  their  "  disjecta  membra" 
exposed  to  sale  at  so  many  baiocchi 
a  ])oU]id ;  and  their  blood,  which  is 
more  esteemed  than  their  flesh, 
hawked  about  the  streets  in  cakes: 
of  course  we  are  too  humane  to  hint 
lo  them  their  coming  destiny.  In 
front  of  th(^  elegant  Borghese  entrance, 
and  round  the  Park  lodge,  all  strewn 
about  in  jncturesque  disarray,  wo 
behold  one  of  those  numerous  herds 
of  goats,  which  come  in  every  morn- 
iiicr,  to  be  milked  at  the  different 
]\ouso  doors :  their  udders  at  present 
are  brimful,  and  almost  touch  the 
lintel  of  the  gate  where  they  are 
.-tandingl —  *'  gravido    supcrant    vix 


ubere  limen ;"  and  though  they  are 
emptied  continually,  soon  fill  again, — 

"  Et  plus  ta  main  avarc  epuiae  Icurs  mam- 

mellcs 
Plus   la   douce  ambroisio  cntro   tcs    doigts 

ruisselle." 

Some  are  lying  down  to  lighten  their 
load ;  and  some,  with  an  air  of  patient 
expectancy,  turn  their  heads  towards 
an  "  osteria  cacinante"  opposite, 
knowing  that  so  soon  as  their  drover 
has  finished  his  OAvn  cold  broccoli 
breakfast,  he  will  come  out  to  accom- 
pany them  into  Rome  to  disperse 
theirs.  And  now  we  are  within  the 
enceinte  of  the  Borghese  grounds,  have 
passed  the  good-humoured  aistodc  at 
the  gate,  responded  a  hearty  "r/a 
vero,^"*  to  the  ''^che  bella  ffiornata" 
with  which  Ave  are  greeted,  tamed 
for  an  instant  by  the  little  pond  to  the 
left,  and  heard  the  Babylonian  willow 
susurrate  the  same  salutation  to  the 
water  under  its  boughs,  and  then 
make  for,  and  soon  reach,  the  large 
ever-spouting  fountain  which  is  scat- 
tering its  comminuted  water- dust  far 
and  near,  and  bathes  our  cheek  re- 
freshingly a,s  we  pass  it :  and  now  we 
are  at  the  Borghese  dairy,  and  now 
by  Ilaphaers  little  frescoed  house, 
untenanted  within,  and  with  a  solitary 
robin,  the  custode  of  the  porch;  but  at 
the  back  premises  we  come  ujDon  an 
artist  in  a  blouse  making  a  sketch.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  pictu- 
resque spot  than  this  any  where  in  the 
park:  ior  foreground^  a  beautiful  gi'cen 
sward,  well  dotted  with  recumbent 
and  standing  cows,  and  interspersed 
with  masses  of  acanthus-cro>vncdruin  ; 
and  for  the  hack^  the  graceful  sweep 
of  the  old  gray  Roman  walls,  with  the 
Villa  Medici  and  the  Pincian  hill 
peering  just  above.  Fain  would  we 
cany  away  some  such  souvenir;  but 
as  nature  or  our  misfortune  forbid  this, 
our  endeavour  shall  be  to  supply  its 
place,  however  inadequately,  by  dot- 
ting do^ni  a  few  words  of  description  of 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  trees,  which 
here  so  greatly  embellish  the  view. 

The  Ilex,  interesting  alike  from  its 
appearance  and  physiology,  firat  en- 
gages our  notice.  Compact  and  solid 
while  yet  a  shrub,  (for  hers  is  indeed 
an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders,) 
she  grows  like  a  tree  that  is  to  count 
by  centuries,  and  under  no  advantage 
of  soil  or  situation  does  her  sober 
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aspect  change;  no  premature  over- 
growth was  ever  known  to  weaken 
her  fibres,  those  tctes  mortees;  the 
Lombardy  poplars  there,  whose  only 
merit  is  their  height,  may  shoot  up 
ever  so  tauntingly,  for  aught  she 
cares,  at  her  elbow ;  her  ambition  is 
not  like  that  of  the  stately  pines,  to 
nurse  a  noisy  aviary  on  high ;  nor 
does  she  seek  to  rival  the  fair  sister- 
hood of  the  Acacias  in  the  youthful 
vanity  of  overdeckingher  person;  one 
dark-coloured  investment  lasts  her, 
and  remains  unchanged  the  whole 
year  through.  But  though  she  takes 
no  improper  "pride  in  dress,"  even 
the  rigid  Dr  Watts  would  hardly  be 
disposed  to  object  to  the  exceedingly 
cJuwming  trimming  of  semi-trans- 
parent green  flouncing,  and  the  rich 
festoons  of  straw-yellow  tassels,  with 
which — not  to  appear  insensible  to 
the  festivities  of  spring — she  has  just 
now  fringed  her  winter  apparel. 
Making  less  demands  upon  the  earth 
than  many  of  her  neighbours,  she 
turns  her  supplies  to  better  account ; 
her  acorns  from  early  youth  are  firm 
and  mature  ;  excrescences,  the  com- 
mon result  of  excess,  mar  not  the 
rough  symmetry  of  her  hardy  frame — 
few  insects  feed  upon  that  uncom- 
promisiag  rind,  which,  opposing  itself 
to  most  cryptogamic  alliances,  seldom 
suffers  moss  or  lichen  to  spread  over 
its  incised  and  tesselated  surface, 

'*  Save  here  and  there  in  spots  aye  dank  and 
dark, 
When  the  green  meshes  fiU  the  fissured 
bark.-' 

Much  does  the  Ilex  gain  by  this  pru- 
dent economy  of  her  resources;  for, 
long  after  the  autumnal  rains  have 
stripped  her  companions  bare,  while 
they  are  shivering  and  sighing  in  the 
blast,  s/ie  knows  neither  moult  nor 
change.  Immutably  serene,  she 
plants  the  dense  screen  of  well- 
clothed  boughs  across  the  road,  and 
affords  shelter  to  the  careless  wight 
who  has  forgotten  his  umbrella,  keep- 
ing him  dr}'  and  wann  under  an  im- 
penetrable water-proof  and  winter- 
proof  canopy.  Of  all  trees  that  bloom, 
(especially  when  as  now  in  full 
feather,)  few  can  rival  the  acacia  in 
delicacy  of  white,  or  in  profusion  of 
blossoming.  Nodding  their  heavy 
plumes  and  parting  their  leafy  tresses 
in  the  breeze,  they  are  the  chann  of 


every  spot  wiiere  thio^  grow ;  wlietlnry 
as  here,  alternating  in  beaiUdfol  nUki 
with  dark  young  cypressos,  or  yonder, 
by  the  lofty  wall  of  the  aqueduct, 
commingling  their  snowy  bimches 
amidst  thousands  of  red  and  white 
Banksian  roses;  or  else  sfcaading 
sentinel  with  a  weeping  wiUow  over 
some  garden  fountain.  Whether  alone 
or  in  company,  there  is  not  a  moie 
beautiful  sylvan  blonde  than  the 
acacia ;  but  it  is  too  apparent  that 
such  loveliness  will  not  last,  that  her 
stature  is  fully  beyond  her  strengft. 
For  example,  there  is  a  row  of  them ; 
none  counts  her  twelfth  birth-di^, 
and  yet  all  are  grown  up  1  Tom  we, 
now,  to  the  great  stone  pinea :  here 
they  stand  in  the  morning  son,  that 
has  already  cracked  their  feveredbai^ 
and  caused  it  to  peel  off  in  red  hmmm 
from  the  mgged  trunk.  See  the  ground 
at  their  base  strewn  with  these  thin 
vegetable  tiles ;  and  laree  quantities 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  mngaBes,  the 
Clatharus  CaneeUatus^  chooses  this 
situation  to  blush  and  stuik.  This 
group  is  a  well-known  land-nark 
for  miles  around  Borne;  ikr  off  hi 
the  Campagna  we  recognise  the 
clump ;  the  dome  of  St  Peter^a  iladf 
meets  not  sooner  the  inquiring  eye  of 
the  arriving  tourist.  They  are  also  the 
artists'  trees;  not  a  bough  of  ttan 
but  has  been  studied  and  depicted 
time  after  time  for  centuries ;  thegr 
have  stood  oftener  for  their  portraits 
than  they  have  cones  to  coimt,  and 
are  as  familiar  to  the  young  painter, 
as  the  line-school  that  beeet  tibe 
Pincian  hill.  These  are  the  prineipal 
trees  which  give  character  to  the 
gmlen ;  but  there  are  hosts  of  others 
that  help  to  make  up  the  beauty  of 
the  scene;  Cata^ms,  if«ba#,  JSnm^ 
seniticu^  ^.  ^.,  all  now  in  light  green 
foliage.  Some  are  stiil  hong  irith 
pods  and  berries  of  their  last  year's 
growth,  producing  an  insiewte  of  pic- 
torial effect  rardy  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Italy,  and  in  Italy  only  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  CJontinoing  our 
walk,  we  pass  under  the  rose-crowned 
aqueduct,  and  strike  into  the  green 
avenue  that  darkens  bejrond ;  listen- 
ing to  the  distant  water  babbling  up 
from  the  deepest  recesses,  and  to  the 
fitfid  whistle  of  blackbird  and  thmah, 
as  they  flit  athwart  the  moss-grown 
gravel,  and  perch  momentarily  on  the 
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heads  of  mutilated  termini  and 
statues ;  whilst  the  clipt  trees  yibrate 
under  the  wings  of  others  extricating 
themselves  on  a  piratical  cruise 
a^inst  a  whole  flotilla  of  butterflies, 
which  is  rising  and  falling  OYer  the 
sunny  parterres  beyond.  "  The  well- 
grcaved  grillus"  bounds  twenty  feet 
at  a  spring,  and  having  thighs  as  thick 
as  a  lark^s  to  double  under  him,  makes 
little  use  of  his  wings.  Many  a  cal- 
low bee  is  buzzing  helplessly  in  the 
path.  The  gray  curcuHo  walks  with 
snout  erect,  snuffing  the  morning  air; 
and  here  we  fall  upon  a  party  of 
apprentice  pill-beetles,  learning  to 
make  up  stercoraceous  boluses,  and 
forming  nearly  as  long  a  line  as  the 
shopmen  who  are  similarly  engaged 
behind  Holloway's  counter  in  the 
Strand.  Near  us,  hordes  of  "  quick- 
eyed  lizards,"  —  insect  crocodiles, 
which  much  infest  this  region,  start 
from  their  holes  in  the  wall,  and, 
nistling  along  the  box  hedge,  sud- 
denly pounce  upon  a  butterfly,  detach 
his  wings — the  whole  walk  is  strewed 
with  them — and  having  bolted  his 
body,  retire  again  to  their  resting — 
no — they  never  resf— -Inrking-placea. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  con- 
stant aggressions,  from  both  birds  and 
reptiles,  the  lepidopterous  race  is  not, 
it  seems,  to  be  exterminated;  and 
there,  in  evidence,  lies  that  very  blue- 
zoned  peacock -butterfly,  with  his 
wings  extended,  and  motionless  as  if 
pinned  to  the  gravel,  on  the  same 
sunny  spot  where  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  him  for  these  three 
successive  Aprils  past.  The  eye  that 
follows  butterflies  takes  note  also  fk 
the  flowers  on  which  they  settle ,  bat 
we  must  not  indulge  ouiselTes  A 
pointing  them  out  to  the  reader,  who, 
unless  a  botanist,  or  inclined  that 
way,  might  turn  SB  restive  as  the 
young  bride  listening  to  her  "pve- 
ccptor  husband." 

<^He  showed  the  flowers  firom  ■♦ftmir^t  to 

root, 
C&ljz  and  corol,  perieup  and  friiH; 
Of  all  the  parte,  the  fite,  the  on^tbedttpe: 
While  poor  Angaata  pealed  to  eeeape: 
The  various  foluige  various  pbuite  pndaeay 
Lunate  and  1  jrate,  mncioate,  retaae, 
Ijatent  and  patent,  papiloQS  and  pUnn ; 
<  Oh !' saidthepnpil/itirill  tuninybnter** 

And,    therefore,    thofii|;h    ^'floiran, 
fresh  m  hue  and  many  mthdr  daaii*^ 


absolutely  ^'^imphrt,  the  pausing 
step,"  we  forbear,  and  will  let  him  off 
this  time  with  rehearsing  only  three  or 
four  among  them : — ^tho  AUium  fro- 
grans^  he  will  join  with  us,  if  he  has 
been  in  Italy,  in  the  wish  that  all 
onions  there  were  like  it  1  the  Anchusa 
ItaUca^  through  whose  long  funnel  the 
proboscis  of  the  ever-buzzing  Bom^ 
bytim  finds  its  way  to  the  sweet 
nectar  prepared  within;  the  SciUa 
LiiiO'hyacmthug — ^a  Squiil  masquerad- 
ing it  as  a  Hyacinih ;  the  leaves  of  the 
Cnicua  Syraicus^  most  beautiful  of 
thistles,  glistening  here  in  abundance, 
and  scarcely  inferior  in  attractions  to 
the  far-famed  Acanthus.  But  the  so- 
ciety of  plants  is  as  promiscuous  as 
our  own,  and  accoroingly  we  find 
here  the  jaundiced  ChdSUmium  filled 
with  bilious  juices ;  the  feculent-smell- 
ing flowerets  of  the  Smyrnum  oUuor 
tmm^  and  the  stinking  ^Oeranmm 
robertiaman^  mingle  with  the  sweets 
of  Caienduia,  Narcunu,  and  Jonquil; , 
not  to  mention  the  Orchis  tribe,  which 
flourishes  in  profusion.  Traversing 
the  green  arena  of  the  amphitheatre, 
— where  annual  festas  are  held,  and 
occasional  cricket  matches  played — 
to  the  left,  and  leaving  the  Temple 
of  Diana  to  the  right,  we  come  upon 
a  deep  descent  just  in  fit>n^  of  the 
viUa,  and  enter  it  for  a  minute  to  cast 
a  hasty  caup-d'ail  at  the  ample  fres- 
coes of  the  ceiling  and  the  grim 
mosaics  of  the  floor;  the  subjects  of 
the  latter,  however,  not  beinig  con- 
genial to  an  nnbreak&sted  stomach, 
we  relinqniah   them    presently,    for 

the  beantifis  of  the  paiiL 

By  the  time  we  think  of  retracing  our 
steps,  the  dock  of  Monte  Citorio  lias 
struck  ten ;  but  the  morning  is  still 
ddightfdlj  cod  and  exhilarating :  we 
have  been  overtaken  and  pasMd  by 
three  pedeatrians,  eadi  canring 
awaj  from  the'  grounds  something 
more  than  mere  recollections ;  one,  a 
ttmpHcuia  of  the  Botnnda,  with  a 
oolleetion  of  Galenicals  for  his  shop ; 
another  with  a  pocket  frdl  of  Arum 
locrta,  whSeh  he  naa  beengmbbinff  up 
far  his  wife,  a  bwatrice^  to  dear 
Hnen;  and  a  third,  whose  liandker- 
chief  contains  aeyeral  p  ds  weight 
nnmoli^AparicuMpi  »  — dai- 
d  for  his  fareakfeflt    j         loo 
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for  the  last  time,  this  scene  of  by-gone 
pleasures.  Oh !  Villa  Borghese,  well 
known  to  us  from  curly-patcd  boy- 
hood, before  Waterloo  was  won,  and 
often  at  intervals  since,  till  now, 
when  half  our  hair  has  become  gray, 
and  the  remainder  has  left  our  temples, 
while  growii-up  nephews  and  nieces 
declare  to  us,  what  our  contemporaries 
will  not — the  progress  of  time — how 
many  happy  hours  of  careless  child- 
hood have  we  frolicked  away  among 
thine  avenues  and  plantations  —  on 
which  we  cast  a  last  sad  look  —  with 
nrchins  now  as  bald  as  ourselves!  In 
early  youth  we  have  read  our  favou- 
rite authors  under  thv  trees ;  a  little 
later,  have  botanised  with  friends 
who  loved  thee  and  nature  as 
dearly  as  we  did  ;  and  thus  have 
we  learned  to  know  thee,  in 
every  dress,  in  every  phase  of  light 
and  shade,  and  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  During  our  last  sojourn,  in 
particular,  this  has  been  our  favourite 


haunt;  in  winter,  when  walkinff re- 
quired speed,  and  stalactites  c?  lee 
would  glisten  occasionally  from  the 
aqueduct ;  or  when  summer  retnnied, 
and  we  conld  bask  nnder  the  tall 
spread  pines,  and  watcA'  the  cawinf 
rooks  as  they  went'  and  came  over 
head,  or  screened  onnelves  In  some 
dark  avenne  from  the  fervency  of  the 
sun,  from  whence  we  conld  see  Um 
blazing  at  both  ends  of  it.  A  long 
and  endearing  familiarity  has  indeed 
been  ours,  melancholy  and  nnsating; 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  try- 
ing associations,  conjnred  np  by  each 
new  visit  after  a  brief  absence  from 
Rome,  and  now  adds  poignancy  <^ 
regret  to  what  we  ifeel  must  be  the 
last, — 

'*  While  at  each  step,  against  oar  will 
Does  memory,  with  pemidoiu  skill. 
Our  captive  thoughts  cncbain. 
Recalls  each  joy  that  traachVocu  imUed, 
And  of  green  griefs  and  sorrowi  wild. 
Resuscitates  ue  pun. 


THB  VILLA  ALBANI, 


An  Italian  villa  is  like  anv  other 
Italian  belle;  we  would  rather  pay 
either  a  morning  visit  than  summer 
and  winter  with  them ;  both  dress 
themselves  out  for  strangers,  and  often 
at  the  expense  of  their  rightful  owners. 
An  Italian  villa  is  very  channing  for 
a  brief  spring,  malarious  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  incommodiously 
furnished  for  evciy  season.  Comfort 
makes  but  slow  propn-css  abroad,  and 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Italy 
at  all;  neither  into  her  dictionaries  as 
a  wa;/7^,  nor  into  her  dwellings  as  a 
thitifji.  What  should  we,  ease-loving 
English,  think  of  a  house,  which,  lined 
with  marbles  and  frescoes,  carj^oted 
with  mosaics  and  adorned  with  statues, 
otVerod  nothing  but  niches  and  mar- 
ble curnlc  chairs  to  write  on  and  to 
sit  in  V  Yet  such  is  tlie  general  scheme 
and  internal  arrangement  throughout 
most  villas  in  Italy;  for  as  to  the 
])rime  of  the  house,  the  piano  nohife, 
that  belon;^3  as  by  prescriptive  right 
exclu«^ively  to  the  C.Tsars,  being  in- 
deed only  fitted  for  impassive  marble 
and  bronze  emj)erors :  —  while  the 
over-hospitable  entertainer  of  these 
august  guests  is  content  to  stow  away 
himself  and  family  in  apartments 
which  are  frcquently  little  better  than 


our  offices  for  menials,  in  which  his 
few  articles  of  rococo  frimitnre,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  are  crazy,  cumber- 
some, undusted,  and  ill-matdied;  in 
short,  more  like  the  promiscnona  con- 
tents of  some  inferior  broker^s  8b(^ 
than  the  elegant  ameublement  we 
might  have  expected  to  correspond  to 
the  profusion  of  objects  of  vertu  whidi 
grace  the  principal  show-rooms  of  the 
mansion.  At  home,  we  may  differ  in 
our  notions  about  comfort  in  the 
details,  but  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  arc  rightly  held  essential 
to  its  possible  existence;  and  if  '^tho 
Told  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glaaed 
bed,''  have  their  admirers,  it  is  becanse 
cleanliness  and  neatness  are  two  of 
them :  but  in  Italy  we  look  in  vain 
for  either,  and  there  is  notliinc  to 
comi)ensate  their  absence.'  Few 
Englishmen  could  engage  in  literaiy 
labour  in  the  fireless,  ill-famished 
rooms  which  throughout  Italy  are  a 
matter  of  course;  where  carpets,  cur- 
tains, or  an  easy  chair,  arc  unknown 
luxuries;  and  into  which,  entering 
by  various  iU-placed  and  worse-fitting 
windows  and  doors,  confluent  ^hrangfato 
catch  you  in  all  directions,  turning 
the  sanctum  of  stndy  Into  a  perfect 
Temple  of  the  Winds  I    Yet,  to 
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men,  comfort  seems  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  unattainable.  The  Italian  anti- 
quary, in  particular,  had  need  be  care- 
less of  his  case,  and  regardless  of  exter- 
nal temperature ;  as  that  degree  of  it 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  nude 
marble  figures,  is  by  no  means  conge- 
nial to  flesh  and  blood.   This  reflection 
occurs  to  us  to-day — not  for  the  first 
time,  certes — under  the  noble  portico 
of  tlie  villa  Albani,  with  a  volume  of 
Winkelmann  in  our  band ;  for  in  this 
l)alace,  and  in  some  such  study  as  we 
have  hinted  at,  must  he  have  shivered 
over  these  recondite  labours,  while 
meditating,  composing,  and  consult- 
ing authorities,  to  constitute  himself 
hereafter  the  great  oracle  of  the  fine 
arts.     Had  Winkelmann  been  half  as 
curious  in  his  research  after  comfort 
as  vertii,  verily  the  world  would  have 
lost  many  an  able  dissertation  and 
ingenious  conjecture;  and  this  villa 
in  particular — to  which  we  are  now 
come  to  pay  our  respects — we  fear 
our  last  respects — had  been  deprived 
of  this  renowned  commentary  on  her 
treasures.  Let  us  hope  parenthetically 
that  a  recent^perusal  of  the  venerable 
antiquary,  together  with  some  sli^t 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  them-^ 
selves,  will  on  such  an  occasion  excite 
in   us  a  spark   of  that  enthusiasm 
wliicli  animates  all  his  descriptions. 
What  a  beautiful  portico!  we  catch 
ourselves  saying  con  amore  for  the 
hundredth  time — and  who  will  gainsay 
us? — withits  thirty  columnsofdifierent 
coloured  granites  and  rare  marbles, 
cipolino,  porta  santa,  occhio  di  pa- 
vone  (tnde  Corel) ;  its  busts,  its  orna- 
mented tazzas,  its  statues,  and  many 
other    et  cateras    too    numerous    to 
catalogue.    Among  the  statues,  our 
eye    soon  singles   out  the    queenly 
figure  of  Agrippina  seated  in  her  mar- 
ble chair.    Stateliness  and  high  rank 
apparent  in  her  features,  grace  and 
perfect  self-possession  in  her  attitude, 
<loubtlcss  she  is  expecting  a  deputa- 
tion of  importance,  or  may  be  a  visit 
from  the  emperor,  and  has  prepared 
hor  well-tutored  countenance  to  re- 
ceive either  with  dignity.    Hero  are 
the  busts  of  Ner>'a  and  of  the  first 
Cipsar,   to  whose  characters,    while 
history  gives  the  key,  we  are  apt  to 
fancy,  as  we  stare   at    them,    tliat 
to  Lavater  we  owe  the  discoveiy. 
Those  ubiquitous  emperors  HadriaOf 
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Trajan,  Aj^tonlnos  Pms^  and  6or- 
dianus  ditto^  on  whom  as  on  other 
boring  acquaintance  you  are  sure  to 
stumble  in  every  gallery  at  Rome  till 
you  almost  yawn  in  their  faces,  are 
hero  of  course.  Besides  these,  by  way  dT 
novelty,  we  fall  in  with  the  grave, 
much-beiurded,  long-faced  bust,  Ept- 
cuntB  underwritten  on  the  pedestal.  If 
it  be  that  sage,  then  has  not  his  face 
any  vestige  of  the  jovial  "  live  while 
you  live"  expression  w:hich  we  might 
nave  expected,  were  he  true  to  his 
own  philosophy ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
a  dignified  Melancthon  sadness,  as  if, 
like  Solomon,  he  had  had  enough  of 
pleasure,  and  had  found  nothing  bnt 
'*  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"  from 
them  all.  Opposite  to  him,  wo  look 
with  interest  on  the  much  less  apo- 
cryphal head  of  Scipio  Africanus,  not 
oidy  exhibiting  on  his  bald  temple  a 
lage  crucial  cicatrice,  in  token  of  a 
wound  which  we  know  him  to  have 
received,  but  presenting  the  singolar 
appearance  of  having  been  trefined, 
ah  operation  of  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  record  in  his  life.  Just  be- 
fore we  ascend,  we  glance  np  at  tiiose 
beautiful  Caryatides,  who  give  thefar 
name  to  one  of  the  principal  saloons^ 
and,  loitering  for  a  fsw  moments  on 
the  stair  before  a  charming  little 
group  of  Niobo  and  her  children,  are 
presently  in  the  gallery  above.  There- 
omitting  all  minor  ol^eets  of  interest 
chronicled  in  the  gnide  books,  (whioii 
wehavenownotio^to  re-examine,)— 
we  devote  ooraelves  chiefly  to  the  re- 
considering two  or  three  favourite 
marbles  and  bronseB.  First  among 
the  former  stands  the  Minerva,  ftspe- 
dmen  of  Roman  snblime,  (tnde  mn- 
kelmann) — porfect,  say  tU  the  goide 
books;  bnt  how  a  lady  with  an  artill- 
eial  nose,  and  a  il|^  aim  pa^paUj 
modem,  can  be  80  ooBsldered,  it  woidd 
be  difflcnlt  to  explain.  ^  the 
tfde  of  his  wise  darter  Is  niched  a 
noble  itatne  of  Jopiter,  executed  byr 
some  great  artist  while  the  god  was 
master  of  Olympns,  and  probabj^y 
lHt>nriit  to  Rome  when  be  had  ceaeed 
to  nten,  ai^  his  efibcts  were  sold.  In 
tiie  ef^nate  Antinons,an  alto-reliero 
of  ^test  marble,  we  admire  the  pro* 
totype  of  that  arrow-slriek^  yciitbt 
the  comely  St  Sebasfelaa.  lilotblag 
can  exceed  the  grace  of  the  Immae 
Ap(^ ;  bnt,  on  looUag  from  bia  ftm 
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into  his  fac^»  you  are  surprised  to  find 
him  literally  stone-hWnd ;  a  shocking 
case  of  double  cataract,  produced  by 
adopting  for  ejes  two   sardonyxe^, 
whereof   the    second    layer,    repre- 
senting the  iris,  Is  dark,  while  the 
white  centre  of  the  orb,  con*espond- 
iilg  to  the  pupil,  exhibits  a  hopeless 
opacity.    We  pause  in  succession  be- 
fore those  wierd  sisters,  arranged  stiffly 
a  rEtrusque^  who  are  receiving  the  in- 
fant Bacchus,  not  to  give  him  milk,  you 
maybe  sure,  but  to  dry-nurse  him  upon 
Burgundy;  a  perfectly  intellectual  head, 
planted  upon   misshapen   shoulders, 
supposed  to  be  ^sop,  a  beautiful  defor- 
mity; a  Hercules,  leaning  against  a 
column,  and  reposing  after  some  of  liis 
many  labours ;  the  large  marble  vase 
with  Bacchante  figures  and  attendant 
Fauns,    carrying    skins    of   wine  to 
keep  up  the  festivities ;  all  these  are 
well  worthy  of  a  longer  inspection 
than  we  have  now  time  to  bestow. 
The  mosaics  on  the  floor,  too,  olfer 
pleasing  representations  of  different 
objects    of   natural    history;     many 
birds,    "goldfinch,    bullfinch,   green- 
finch, chaffinch,  and  all  the  finches  of 
the  grove;"  cicada;  and  dragonflies, 
fruits  and  flowers,   the   arbutus  and 
the  ivy,   commingling  their  various 
forms  and  colours,  and  all  inimitably 
executed.      Descending   slowly,  wo 
find  ourselves  once  more  at  Agrip- 
pina's  side  in  the  Portico;    not  this 
time  to  look  at  the  statues,  but  out 
upon    the    prospect,    sub    dio,     and 
amuse   oureelves  with  tracking   the 
broken  and  often  intemipted  lines  of 
converging  aqueducts  that  cross  and 
recross  the  plain.    The  clear  Italian 
atmosphere  renders    objects  so  dis- 
tinct, that  with  a  glass  we  can  read 
the  names  of  the  hcanda  at  Frascati, 
nine  miles  off*,  and  almost  determine 
what  provisions  the  man  in  the  white 
apron  has  in  his  hand.     Tivoli  and 
Frascati,  not  far  distant  from  each 
other,  stand  high  upon  the  hills ;  and 
still  higher  up  is  Kocca  di  Papa  on 
its  lofty  site ;  while  between  us  and 
them,   in  the  dancing  air,   lies   that 
malarious  Campagiia,  which,  though 
unfruitful   in   corn,   wine,   or  olives, 
yields  notwithstanding  a  rich  harvest 
of  its  own.     From  it,  every  year  are 
gathered    bushels    of    imperial    and 
consular  coins ;  engraved  stones,  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art ;  and  from 


the  same  ^^  marble  wildemeat"  auiT 
of  the  busts  and  baB-relle&,  whki 
adorn  not  only  this  villa,  Imt  abo 
most  of  the  mansions  in  and  about 
Rome.    But  we  have  to  walk  home ; 
and  we  accordingly  look  with  natnnl 
alarm  at  the  garden,  with  its  broad 
shadeless  walks  blazing  in  the  son: 
the  sparrows  can  bear  the  heat  no 
longer ;  a  whole  bevy,  who  for  the 
last  five  minutes  have  been  jargnming 
their  uneasiness  over  our  h^ftd,  have 
finally  gone  off  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
bushes; — their  instinct  having   fint 
prompted  several  expedients  to  relieve 
their   distress,    all   of  which   flEuled 
them;   thus,  when  they  fbnnd  that 
sitting  either  in  company  or  **  alone 
upon  the  house  top "  would  not  do, 
and  that  hopping  on  the  tiles  Uisteied 
their  feet,  they  bethought  them  of 
the  metal  pipes,  and  tried  to  effect  aa 
entrance,  but  quickly  issued  acreaob- 
ing,  having  made  the  discovery,  that 
they  had  only  got  out  of  the  %te  into 
a  frying-pan.    On  issning  from  the 
Portico,  wo  pass  a  large  fountain,  in 
which  the  gold  fish  keep  studiously  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the 
restless    dragon-fly   (who  finda  the 
glittering  shell-work  too  hot  to  hold 
him)  is  as  studiously  skimming  baek- 
wai-ds  and  forwards  over  the  sur&oe, 
to  cool  and  refresh  himself;  and  the 
frogs,  in  a  neighbouring  tank,  wliile 
conjugal  duties  keep  them  also  on 
the  top,  feebly  croak  aa  they  float 
with  their  wives  among  the  green 
feculence,  and  make  love  behind  the 
bulrushes.      On  leaving  the  garden, 
we  mount  our  green  spectacles,  hoist 
our  umbrella,  and  resolutely  set  our 
face  homeward  and  Romeward.   Half 
an  hour's  broiling  walk  brings  as  np 
under  the  friendly  covert  of  the  citj 
walls ;  following  the  giro  of  which,  we 
arrive  in  about  as  much  time  aa  it 
has  taken  us  to  reach  them,  at  the 
Po])olo  Gate,  and  enter  the  Piasza, 
which  no  mortal  wight  would  now 
care  to  traverse,  who  could  avoid  it. 
The  owls  —  how  cruel  to  place  owb 
upon  an  obelisk  dedicated  to  the  m« 
— never  blinked  to  a  brighter  flood  of 
L'ght  in  the  streets  of  Thebes,  than 
that  which  hero   streams  on  eveij 
object  to-day.    The  Taaaa^s  foontain, 
at  its  base,  is  a  perfect  caldron^  ia 
which  the  glowing  water  boUbte  «p 
against  the  sideef  aa  if  ifr  were  M* 
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tually  about  to  boil  over;  the  domes 
of  the  two  churches,  opposite  the  city 
gate,  will  soon  warm  their  capacdoiis 
interiors,  from  the  large  supply  of 
caloric  they  are  now  rapi^y  ab- 
sorbing; a  stand  of  bayonete  before 
the  Dogana,  sparkles  as  if  it  w«re  on 
fire;  and  when  we  have  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wide  whhe  ScaHnata 
of  the  Trinita  di  Monti,  the  wlu^ 
expanse  from  top  to  bottom  shines 
with  unmitigated  and  unsapportable 
splendour.  Ko  importunate  beggar 
can  stand  and  rattle  his  tin  box  on  the 
summit,  and  if  he  could,  there  is  no 
passenger  to  heed  or  hear  him;  the 
Sabine  model  belle  is  not  there  to 
offer  herself  to  the  first  artist  who 
wants  a  madonna  or  a  si^nt,  nor 
amateur  bandits,  nor  faun-like  ckudren 
playing  on  the  steps;  even  the  patient 
goats,  long  since  milked,  lie  panting 
under  the  convent  wall ;  not  a  dog  la 
visible  on  the  large  immonde»tro  in 
front  of  it ;  and  had  we  not  had 
already  painful  experience  of  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  donkey  who  lives 
below,  in  the  court  of  the  Palaiso 
Mignanelli,  exhibits  it  most  strik- 
ingly; there  he  stands,  a  finesnbjeot 
for  Pinelli,  with  a  wo-begone  coun- 
tenance,—  Sancho^s  ass  not  more 
triste, — ruminating  over  a  heap  of 
fresh  vegetables,  which  he  feebly 
snuffs,  and  wants  resolution  to  stoco 
his  head  and  munch;  whilst  bis 
adopted  friend,  the  large  house-dog, 
totally  regardless  of  his  charge,  sleeps 
heavily  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
court. 

It  required  an  eariy  dinner,  and  a 
long  siesta  afterwards,  in  our  darkened, 
water-sprinkled  rooms,  toresnscitatens 
to  any  fresh  exertion ;  but  as  the  Ave 
JMaria  approached,  we  were  snfficientilj 
refreshed  to  climb  the  Qnirinal  Monnti 
in  order  to  witness  one  of  our  few  re- 
maining Roman  sunsets  from  its  san- 
mit.  We  pass,  to  reach  it,  down  the 
Via  Felice,  across  the  Piazza  Barbe- 
rini,  and  up  the  steepest  hill  in  Rome, 
by  the  Via  Quatro  Fontani ;  frtMn  its 
brow,  we  look  momentarily  down 
on  the  Yiminal  side,  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  with  all  the  other  objeots 
tliat  present  themselves  to  view  from 
this  spot ;  and  presently  find  onrsdves 
at  theendof  that  longstreet  of  convents 
and  churches,  which  issues  at  hsottMT 


extremity  in  the  Porta  Pia,  fcMttninff  a 
straight  line  of  neariy  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length ;  and  here  we  are  in 
that  well-known  Piazza,  which  is 
boaaded  on  one  side  by  the  Pa|Mil 
Falaoe  and  its  gardens;  on  the 
oi^KMiite  bj  the  CoUinnaand  ita  roin- 
scatlered  groonds;  backed  Ij  tha 
palaces  Auspi^iosi  and  GuardEL 
Nobiie,  and  an  open  view  of  the 
GamiM^^na  in  firont.  Ko  positim 
eoold  have  been  better  chosen  thaa 
this,  fbr  the  disjdaj  of  the  two  finest 
colossal  statues  in  the  wwld ;  thej 
Stand  in  the  midst,  with  the  Thebon 
Obelisk  and  the  Boman  Foontain 
between  tiiem,  all  blendbig  into  a 
matchless  groap.  As  we  l<x>k  from 
this  lofhrvanti^  ground,  high  over 
the  roon  of  Borne,  we  see  the  son 
peparing  to  take  teewell  of  us,  be* 
hind  the  ridge  of  Monte  Mario;  bat 
the  convent  walls  on  the  height  whei« 
we  stand  enjoy  his  beams  a  ifm 
minotes  lonffor,  though  they  hafa 
ceased  to  strike  upon  the  ci^atita 
foot.  Soon,  however,  he  touches  th6 
horizon  and  begins  to  dip;  the  palaoa 
windows  behind  us  blaie  away  as  if 
for  an  illumination;  and  when  the 
hist  golden  speck  has  disappeared 
from  the  ridge,,  tiie  whole  landscape 
changes  cc^onr;  the  yellow  tint  is  m* 
stantaneously  transfonned  into  a  roe j 
light,  deepening,  and  becoming  mors 
and  mofe  beaadftd  every  mfaiutey  till 
the  short  southern  twilight  is  over; 
the  somewhat  hsnh  ootUne  of  tha 
obelisk  is  softened  dnrtag  tide  bskf 
pohit  of  time;  a  gmtto  afar,  (th^ 
math  of  evening,)  mas  oar  cheek; 
fire-flies  light  thefar  lamps  all  arouadi 
and  night  suddenly  overtakes  nS|-^ 
«*  rmintfsJ'*  Seareelj  tea  mhiulea  hm 
eiapsed  shiee  we  stood  here,  aad  9^ 

feadj  the  dilated  nostril  aad  meaoiBt 
eiya  of  the  reslifa  eoonem,  theii  sa 
striking  exhiUtfld,  are  scareely  iuf 

»r  distinguishable;  whOe  te 
curHUBaar  ootUne  of  their  bodle»» 
aad  the  towering  fi>nBs  of  *^  the  gieat 
Twin  Brethren"  si  their  heads,  aaha 
not  onl^  ki  stature,  but  in  gniactoar 
too,  1^  this  very  indMaetaess,— thi 
ohseare  being  a  well-kaowtt  elsmeBt  of 
the  sabiime,-aiid  tike  e^e  besomsa 
mere  aad  more  oenictoas  of  iMhr 
f  sat  piupenieas  the  less  M  ti 
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The  appalling  horrors  with  which 
the  Irish  Ikminc  of  last  season  set  in, 
peemed  to  exceed  any  similar  scene 
of  national  afHiction  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  modem  times,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  worst  tragedies 
that  had  been  enacted  in  sieges  and 
shipwrecks  were  to  be  realised  in  the 
midst  of  comparative  abundance,  and 
within  reach  of  friendly  aid.  It  was 
right,  however,  that  the  clamant 
demands  for  relief,  uttered  by  her 
starving  millions,  should  not  stifle  the 
smaller  voice  of  sufferhig  that  issued 
from  our  Scottish  shores.  Nor  was 
this  the  case:  the  (Miristian  philan- 
thropy of  Britain  did  justice  to  the 
cause  of  patience  and  fortitude.  The 
fountains  of  private  l)cneficence  were 
oi}ened,  and»Scotland  was  better  pro- 
tected from  the  miseries  of  this  visita- 
tion by  individual  exertion,  than 
Ireland  with  all  the  aid  and  apparatus 
of  government  interference. 

Making  every  abatement  for  the 
natural  exaggeration  incident  to  such 
a  calamity,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  general  condition  of 
our  Highlands  and  Islands  in  the 
early  i)art  of  the  j)a?<t  year.  Great 
distress  was  almost  every  where  pre- 
valent, and  every  day  that  passed  was 
tending  to  increase  it.  A  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  people  had  failed, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  preceding 
year's  com  crop  was  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  That  resource  could 
not  long  be  relied  on ;  and  the  great 
problem  was,  in  what  manner  the 
deijtitute  thousands  ofoiu'couutr}'men 
were  to  be  fed  till  the  returning 
harvest  sliould  visit  them  with  its 
scanty  and  precarious  bounty.  Too 
many  of  them  were  habitually  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  slender  support  on  which 
alone  they  stood,  brought  them  at 
once  to  the  low  abyss  of  wretchedness 
in  which  they  would  have  been  left  if 
l)ublic  generosity  had  not  interposed. 

The  task  of  those  who  undertook  to 
distribute  the  large  relief  fund  sub- 
scribed was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  involved  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  the  highest  kind.  They 
appeal*  to  us,  on  a  review  of  their 


arrangements,  to  have  proceeded 
with  judgment  and  good  feeling; 
anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  alleviate 
want,  and  on  the  other,  to  avert  those 
moral  mischiefs  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  gratuitous  or  iadiscriminate 
liberality.  Their  object  neoeaearily 
was,  to  do  as  much  good  and  as  little 
harm  as  the  emergency  would  permit. 

Something  has  recently  been  said 
of  the  gi'eat  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
tress in  those  districts  was  originally 
over-stated  by  the  individuals  who 
came  forward  to  ronso  the  benevolence 
of  their  countrymen  on  behalf  of  the 
Highlands.  We  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  join  in  this  view.  It  la 
impossible  to  describe  the  conse* 
quences  of  a  coming  famine  with 
mathematical  precision.  Besides,  the 
destitution  is  not  yet  over.  And  it  is 
at  least  clear,  even  as  to  the  past,  that 
except  for  the  exertions  of  ike  pro*, 
prietorsy  which  might  or  might  not 
have  been  so  largeW*  made,  the  desti- 
tution would  have  fully  borne  out  the 
predictions  which  were  uttered.  It 
could  not  with  certainty  be  assnmed 
that  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy]^- 
prietors,  in  particular,  would  hayelieen 
able  to  make  the  great  sacrifices  which. 
they  have  so  generously  submitted  to, 
ancl  without  which  the  people  of 
Wester  Ross  and  Skye,  of  Islay  and 
Colon  say,  and  many  other  places, 
would  have  laid  on  the  relief  mnd  a 
burden  far  heavier  than  it  has  had  to 
bear. 

Tills  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
fund  has  not  been  dispensed  upcaa 
any  extravagant  views  of  the  exist- 
ence of  destitution.  The  large  sur^na 
tliat  remains  on  hand,  demonstrates 
the  caution  and  economy  with  which 
the  distribution  has  been  conducted. 
The  money  has  not  been  lavished 
merely  because  it  had  been  sub- 
scribed; and  the  difficult  object  haa 
been  accomplished,  of  keeping  in  check 
those  demands  which  were  likely  ta 
become  more  clamorous  and  nuHia 
unreasonable,  in  proportion  as  the 
means  existed  of  satisfying  them. 

It  would  serve  little,  purpose  ta 
examine  in  detail  the  operations  o([ 
the  Relief  Board,  which  are  aliMdy 
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before  the  public  in  the  reports  which 
they  have  published  from  time  to  time. 
It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  that 
tliey  present,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
features  which  might  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  working  of  a  scheme  de* 
vised  on  the  spar  of  an  emergency, 
and  destined  to  be  follow^  oat  in 
remote  localities,  and  nnder  inflaences 
partaking,  in  no  orduiaiy  degree,  of 
the  taint  of  human  frailty.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  the  local  com* 
mittees  have  done  their  duty  con- 
scientiously and  respectably  ;  in 
others  we  arc  afraid  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  praise.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  things  have  answered 
better  than  could  have  been  expected ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  able  saperin- 
tendence  of  the  two  general  inspectors 
employed  by  the  board.  Captain 
Eliott  and  Dr  Boyter,  whose  services 
to  the  public  in  this  important  dnty 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
local  machinery,  which  was  neces* 
sarily  or  allowabl|i  resorted  to  at  the 
outset,  ought  no  longer  to  be  kept  np, 
if  fui1;her  operations  are  reqoir^  for 
the  relief  of  destitution.  There  mast 
now  be  a  more  stringent  examination 
of  the  claims  which  may  l)e  preferred, 
and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
proper  regulations,  than  could  well  be 
insisted  for  when  the  field  was  new 
and  the  urgency  irresistible.  A  con- 
tinuance of  any  past  laxity  wonld 
now  be  inexcusable  and  eminently 
mischievous,  by  tending  to  perpetaate 
in  the  Highlands  those  social  evils 
and  anomalies  which  the  present 
calamity  is  natumlly  calculated  to 
expose  and  extirpate. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  ask  the  ques* 
tion,  whether  the  operations  of  the 
Relief  Board  are  still  necessary.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  is  aware  that  the  results 
of  last  year's  failure  of  the  potato  are 
etill  nt  work,  and  must  necessarily 
prolong  the  distress  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  fund  which  has  been 
subscribed  for  the  relief  of  that 
distress  must  necessarily,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  its  legitimate  and 
destined  purpose,  until  that  purpose 
be  accomplished  or  thefhnd  exbaosted. 
Independently  of  any  blight  in  the 
4)resent   potato  crop,    great  distress 


will  arise  from  the  limited  breadth  of 
potatoes  that  has  been  planted,  and 
fh>m  the  fact  that  the  cottars,  who,  in 
other  years,  were  allowed  ground  to 
plant  potatoes  for  themselves,  have 
been  deprived  of  that  resoorce,  firom 
the  necessity  of  retaining  the  whole 
arable  farms  for  the  dkect  nse  of  the 
tenants  and  crofters.  It  is  believed, 
also,  that  the  com  crops  of  this  year, 
though  highly  favourable  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  have  neither 
been  so  eariy  nor  so  prodnctive  ui  the 
Islands  as  was  at  one  time  expected. 

It  is,  ther^ore,  with  pi^rfect  pro- 
priety and  justice  that  the  Board  have 
determined  to  retain  the  bahwce  in 
their  hands,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
sacred  dep<Mit  for  the  relief  of  that 
continued  distress,  which  both  the- 
reports  of  their  own  inspectors,  and 
the  information  of  the  government 
officers,  establish  to  be  still  prevftl«at* 
On  this  pouit  the  late  report  of  Sir 
JohnF.  Borgoyne  as  to  Ireland  applies 
in  a  smaller  degree  to  «  veiy  greal 
part  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

In  continnmg  the  system  of  reliel^ 
however,  the  board  must  keep  in  view 
more  closely  and  constantly  than  ever 
the  leading  principles  which  origuoudly 
guided  them,  and  which  we  believe  t<> 
be  foanded  on  the  most  solid  grounds 
of  humanity  and  social  poli(gr. 

1.  Nothing  most  be  done  to  relieve 
of  theur  legal  obUgaUons  those  who  are 
bound  by  law  to  support  the  infirm 
poor.  Wherever  a  poor  law  is  est*- 
bUshedfit  must,  we  oonoeive,  be  fUlr 
and  fahriy  enforced  against  those  liam 
in  relief,  to  the  extent  of  what  is  im- 
posed i^n  them.  In  no  other  msf 
will  selfish  or  thoughtless  men  be 
taught  adne  interest  in  the  social  eon* 
dition  of  thehr  neighbours^  and  make 
the  neoessanrexertum  to  raise  or  pro* 
serve  them  from  a  state  oi  pauperiamt 
the  effects  of  which  th^  are  them- 
selves to  foel  in  their  only  sensiHve 
part. 

2.  It  must  be  a  rule,  all  but  inflex- 
ible,  that  the  able-bodied,  receiving 
relief,  shall  give,  at  the  time,  or  en* 
gage  to  give  afterwards,  a  correspond- 
ing  amount  of  labour  in  return ;  and 
that  engagraiait  must  be  strictJIjr 
enforced.  This  rule  is  not  neceniiy 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  economising 
the  fond,  and  benefiting  the  pobUe  1^ 
useful  employmeot   Jut  is  esssnrirt  . 
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for  preserving  the  destitute  both  from 
the  feeling,  and  from  the  reality,  of 
that  degradation  which  attends  on  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  idleness.  We  believe 
that  much  mischief  was  done,  in  1837, 
by  exonerating  those  who  had  obtain- 
ed aid  from  the  obligations  of  labour 
which  they  had  undertaken,  and  which 
we  know,  in  some  districts,  broke 
down  all  the  restraints  of  self-respect, 
and  implanted  a  spirit  of  dependence 
and  mendicity,  even  in  persons  of  a  de- 
cent station.  The  evils  of  famine  itself 
are  great, — ^its  moral  no  less  than  its 
physical  effects  are  fearfully  destruc- 
tive. But  the  injury  done  is  hardly 
less  when  the  poor  are  deprived,  by 
gratuitous  and  reckless  largesses,  of 
those  habits  of  hidustry,  independence, 
and  self-respect,  which  are  their  best 
possessions,  and  their  only  means  of 
rightly  bearing  their  lot  or  raising 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

3.  A  peculiar  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, consisting  chietly  of  solitary 
females  unfit  for  active  employment, 
and  yet  not  sufficiently  disabled  to  be 
objects  of  parochial  aid,  will  require 
a  humane  and  indulgent  considera- 
tion. The  Committees  hitherto  seem 
to  have  advanced  them  little  stores  of 
wool  and  flax,  to  enable  them  to  give 
some  return  for  their  support ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  meritorious  exertion  has 
in  this  way  been  fostered.  We  pre- 
sume that  at  least  to  a  certain  extent 
this  humane  system  may  be  conti- 
nued. 

4.  Another  obvious  and  incalculable 
boon  will  be  conferred  on  the  countr}', 
if  we  can  bridge  over  tlie  chasm  that 
has  hitherto  divided  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  from  the  labour  markets 
of  the  south.  It  was  indeed  a  strange 
anomaly,  that  strong  men  should  be 
lying  down  to  die  in  the  Isles,  or 
even  on  (he  mainland  of  Scotland,  and 
that  within  two  or  three  hundi*ed  miles 
of  their  homes,  and  on  Scottish  soil, 
there  should  be  a  want  of  labourers, 
and  the  easy  means  of  earning  ample 
wages.  This  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
gi'cat  objects  to  be  now  consulted,  and 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board 
has  already  been  anxiously  directed : 
to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have 
existed  to  a  free  intercourse  between 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
more  particularly  between  the  Saxon 
and  Celtic  districts.   There  are  nianv 


causes  that  combine  to  fix  a  EUjdi- 
lander  to  his  home,  even  in  the  miOBt 
of  misery.  Among  these  are  igno- 
rance of  better  things,  and  that 
strangeness  and  helplessness,  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  scene,  which 
half-civilised  men  are  apt  to  feel  with 
almost  the  timidity  of  children.  Th» 
diversity  of  the  Highland  and  the  Low- 
land tongue  is  another  impediment^ 
but  one  which  is  daily  disappearing, 
and  is  never  so  likely  to  vanish  aa 
under  the  pressure  of  neoeBshy.  Hie 
very  virtues  of  the  Highland  character 
contribute  to  keep  them  where  they 
are,  and  are  assisted  in  doing  so  by 
some  of  those  defects  which  are  akin 
to  their  good  qualities.  Their  patient 
endurance  of  cold  and  privation  co- 
operates with  the  congenial  tendency 
towards  indolence,  to  fix  them  in  a 
state  of  miserable  inaction,  xafther 
than  submit  to  the  active  exertim 
that  would  increase  their  comforts. 
Eveiy  thing  wiU  now  combine  to 
overcome  these  dlfScnlties;  the  res 
angusta  domi  will  now  be  vividlv  felt, 
if  it  can  ever  be  felt  at  all ;  while  for- 
tunately both  the  benevolence  and  the 
necessities,  both  the  wishes  and  the 
interests  of  theii'  Lowland  neighbours^ 
concur  in  desiruig  that  a  new  supply 
shoidd  be  obtained  from  that  quarter^ 
in  aid  of  what  the  south  itself  afforda- 
Not  only  railways  now  forming,  but 
also  the  great  amount  of  draining 
operations  contemplated,  or  already 
in  ])rogress  under  recent  enadaneatSf. 
must  tend  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  dutms- 
ed  districts,  if  a  free  current  of  labour 
can  be  established,  so  as  to  redress  the 
inequalities  prevailing  in  dilferent 
places.  The  labour  market  may  not 
be  so  favourable  this  year  as  it  was 
last,  but  it  will  still,  we  hope,  be  aaf • 
ficiently  so  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  a  strong  impressioii  that 
a  change  of  this  kind,  if  pmdeatly 
brought  about  without  deranging  local 
agriculture,  will  of  itself  do  a  giaai 
deal  for  the  permanent  relief  of  thoaa 
loc4»lities  where  distress  nowprevailB. 
Labourers  thus  obtained  may  ]n  some 
respects  be  inferior,  from  want  of 
skill,  and  even  from  want  of  strength. 
But  our  Highland  countrymm  have 
recommendations  in  their  sober  and 
orderly  haljtits,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  some  of  their  competitore  la 
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the  labour-market.  Even  railwaj 
contractors,  though  not  likely  to  be 
swayed,  except  by  economical  views, 
arc  beginning  to  tire  of  the  soenee  of 
disorder  and  distorbance  too  fireqnent- 
ly  exhibited  by  workmen  from  other 
quarters.  If  the  natives  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Highlands  can  be  fairiy  ronaed 
to  exertion,  at  a  distance  firom  home, 
their  characters  will  be  improved,  and 
their  views  enlarged.  They  will  be^ 
to  taste  the  benefits  of  better  snbeis- 
tence,  and  of  some  command  of  mo* 
ney ;  and  their  frnnd  habits,  as  well 
as  their  kindly  affoctions,  wlU  com- 
municate the  advantage  and  spread 
the  example  among  their  soSmng 
countr}^men  whom  they  have  left 
behind. 

This  resource,  then,  must  be 
pressed  by  the  Board  iKrith  the  whole 
force  of  their  influence,  upon  all  the 
able-bodied  in  the  distressed  districts 
who  can  with  propriety  be  required 
to  leave  their  localities ;  and  we  should 
not  quarrel  with  a  very  stiict  ad- 
ministration of  wholesome  compulsion 
to  effect  so  essential  an  object. 

5.  The  most  difficult  and  delicate 
duty  which  the  Relief  Board  will  have 
to  discharge,  regards  the  selection  of 
works  to  be  undertaken  or  sanctioned 
by  them,  as  affording  employment  for 
those  destitute  persons  whom  they 
must  relieve  on  the  spot.  It  mnst 
here  be  kept  in  view,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  Highlands  is  no  proper  or  direct 
object  of  the  subscriptions  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  dearly  be 
necessaiy,  after  every  attempt  to  re- 
move labourers  to  the  south,  that 
some  work  should  be  provided  in 
each  locality,  on  which  those  persons 
may  be  employed  who  cannot  be  so 
removed,  and  who  yet  stand  in  need 
of  relief.  It  would  be  mischievous 
and  wasteful  to  relieve  such  perrons 
^vitbout  exacting  labour  from  Ihem, 
and  just  as  reprehensible  to  em- 
ploy them  in  digging  holes  and  filUng 
them  up  again,  or  in  any  other  occu- 
pation equally  useless  and  unproduc- 
tive. If  their  work  is  to  be  obtained, 
it  should  be  directed  into  some  chan- 
nel that  will  benefit  themselves 
and  the  community.  FubUc  roads, 
harbours,  piers,  breakwatera,  and  the 
like,  appeal*  an  obvious  outlet  Ibr  the 
labour  thus  placed  at  the  command 
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of  the  Board;  aikd  ire  arejsotevat 
sverse,  witiliin  oertein  Unite,  to  ad- 
mitting their  exertions  in  the  imr 
provement  of  tiidr  own  cfofts,  pm^ 
Tided,  at  least,  the  benefit  tiienee  arig* 
ing  be  seenred  to  the  econpant  bj 
some  reasonaMe  tenure,  and  that  ne 
oontfamanoe  is  thus  eflfecfeed  of  an  im- 
proper system  of  oocnpetion.  Itsewns 
no  objection  to  soch  operatknw  thit 
preprietOfB  will  indhreetly  benefit  bgr 
them.  It  is  impossible  te  dei^  mbj 
local  work  tiial;  is  not  open  to  tiie 
same  ol^ection,  which  would  indeed 
beinfnperahle,  if  itweve  proposed  te 
expend  the  monej  on  local  impco^- 
ments  as  a  dhreet  and  snbettntive  obr 
jeot.  Bnt  where  the  relief  must  be 
given,  and  the  woric  is  only  to  he 
taken  to  the  extent  of  the  nlief,  aid 
as  a  letom  for  it,  we  think  ahnoit 
any  emplojiBent  better  than  none,  as 
we  know  no  evfl  that  can  ontwid|^ 
the  moral  mischief  aiishig  from 
tiiftoas  distxihmlon.  At 
time,  the  Boasd  mnst  reqidre  the 
operatioa  of  proprieton  whenso 
ever  tiiej  ean,  and  must  ImM  Ar 
sneh  terms  as  the  ciwinnstanoea  -of 
each  case  may  reoraunoid. 

Guarded  by  some  sndi  prinsiplee 
of  action,  we  antieipttte  ihajt  the  re- 
lief operations  ki  Sootiand  wUl,  am 
the  whole,  be  atteaded  with  no  snaB 
degree  of  moral  as  wellasofphyaieal 
benefit 

The  Biili|}ect  of  i^nigratte  ittoolane 
and  compiksated  to  bs  ti0w  dlacHnd  • 
That  remedy  is  perlia^  essential  to 
tiie  thorongli  eve  of  the  iooial^ap 
orders  prevailfa^f  in  the  Hlghhwdii 
But  it  must  not  be  cadifynsaEtedlo: 
nor  ean  it  ever  be  salb  or  eflhotul 
irithont  the  eorcHal  eo-operatioa  of 
tlie  goverament* 

The  operation  end  eiheto  ef  lbs 
cdand^  with  widch  so  hvys  a  vov- 
iion  of  Bootiand  luM  aov  been  lined, 


.eaoBOt  he  soffBred  to  pMs  aiway  iMir* 
out  an  effort  to  extract  fton  ftem  m 
monllnr  and  a  moral  lessen  lor  om 
fhtare  goidanee. 

It  is  obvioos  that  tiie  suitilMg 
which  has  been  fblt,  arises  tsom  Ifae 
social  system  being  in  so  great  *^d»- 
me  biued  ^qnm  Ae  pataio  cnHtrnm, 
The  dependence  of  the  gnat  baft  of 
the  destitute  popnlalion  on  ft  phurt 
whi^  thongh  mors  peotelbie  of 
mere  snstensnce  tium  aiqrellicr^'^^' 
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btands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  all  our 
articles  of  food,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  distre^  that  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  falhirc  of  that  crop,  and  is  in- 
deed implied  in  all  the  exertions  that 
have  been  made  to  give  relief.  Tliis 
is  obviously  an  unsound  foundation 
for  social  life.  It  places  the  laboui*- 
ing  classes  on  the  very  border  of 
sta nation,  and  leaves  no  margin 
whatever  for  any  contingencies.  On 
the  failure  of  the  potato,  the  ground 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  other  produce,  which  on  the  same 
space  would  yield  a  far  inferior  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  thus  a  large  portion 
of  the  year  is  left  unprovided  for. 

It  is  impossible  to  exclude  fi*om 
consideration  at  this  time  the  impor- 
tant question  of  the  state  of  the 
Scotch  Poor  Law.  On  this  momen- 
tous subject  we  beg  leave  explicitly 
to  decline  at  present  any  aimounce- 
ment  of  opinion ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  think  a  season  of  calamity 
is  at  all  the  proper  period  for  legislating 
on  a  matter  which  involves  so  much 
feeling,  and  which  yet  requires  such 
grave  consideration,  and  so  much 
cautious  arrangement.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  the  events 
which  we  have  lately  witnessed  aflbrd 
important  elements  and  examples 
which  must  influence  any  opinion 
that  we  may  form,  and  which  should 
be  treasured  up  as  materials  for  ulti- 
mately arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion. 

No  one  desirous  of  making  up  his 
mind  on  this  point  will  fail  to  consult, 
on  one  side  of  this  question,  the  yqij 
able  "Observations"*  which  have  just 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  J)r  Alison, 
and  to  which,  without  adopting  all 
the  writer's  views,  we  ha>e  great 
pleasure  in  directing  attention,  as  to 
a  most  powerful  and  temperate  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  an  able-bodied 
Poor  Law.  If  talent^s  of  a  very  high 
oixler,  if  an  enlarged  and  enlightened 
experience,  and  a  long  consideration 
of  the  subject,— if  a  lite  i)assed,  whe- 
ther professionally  or  in  private,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  most  active  and 
disinterested  benevolence, — if  these 
qualifications  entitle  a  witness  to  be 
heard  in  such  a  cause,  Dr  Alison  may 


well  claim  for  his  opiniong  the  gnateBt 
deference  and  respect:  and  thelogfcal 
precision,  and  clear  and  candid  state- 
ment, which  this  essay  exhIUtB,  will 
secure  even  from  his  oppooents  a 
ready  and  cordial  approbation.  Acain 
we  say,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  adopt 
his  arguments  as  our  own,  but  we 
willingly  contribute  to  embody  them 
in  a  more  permanent  form,  and  to 
offer  them  to  the  attention  <^  onr 
i-eaders,  that  they  may  prevail,  if  thej 
cannot  be  answered,  or  may  reodve 
an  answer,  if  an  answer  can  be  given. 
The  general  natnre  of  Dr  Alison's 
views  will  be  understood  by  quoting 
his  table  of  contents,  which  contains 
a  synopsis  of  his  argument : 

'*All  questions  regarding  Poverty  and 
Destitution  are  inseparably  ooniMetcd 
with  the  Theory  of  Populaiioa,  i.  s^  ibe 
observation  of  the  conditions  by  whicb 
Population  is  regulated; — the  best 
system  of  Management  of  the  Poor 
being  that  under  which  there  is  least 
rednndaucy  of  population. 

''  The  unequivocal  tests  of  a  pc^nlatioB 
being  redundant,  are  Pestilsnos  and 
Famine ;  these  taking  effect  on  Mieh  a 
population  much  more  than. on  any 
other ;  and  the  experience  of  both^ 
within  the  last  few  years  in  this  coim- 
try,  proves  uneqaivocally,  that  it  is  In 
those  portions  of  it  where  there  is  no 
effective  legal  provision  for  the  fMor — 
not  ill  those  where  there  is  sncli  pro* 
vision— that  the  population  is  redsndsnt. 

"  The  peculiar  Fever  of  1843,  as  well  as 
ordinary  Typhus,  now  prevail  much 
more  extensively  among  the  defitiiute 
Iribh,  hitherto  unprotected  by  law,  tiian 
among  any  others — and  the  effect  of  all 
other  predisposing  causes,  in  fleivouring 
their  diffusion,  is  trifling  in  eompartron 
with  Destitution,  and  its  inseparable 
concomitant,  crowding  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms. 

<'  The  Famine  of  1 846-7,conscqnent  on  the 
failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  (t.  e.  of  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  food  on  which  life 
can  be  supported,)  clearly  reveals  the 
parts  of  the  cuuutry  inhere  the  popula- 
tion is  redundant ;  and  this  is  throngh- 
out  Ireland,  until  very  lately  absolutely 
without  provision,  and  in  106  districts 
of  Scotland,  where,  without  exception, 
there  has  been  no  assessment  and  a 
nearly  illusory  legal  provision  for  the 
poor. 
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*^  These  facts  not  only  proTe  ineontestably 
that  an  effective  Poor  Law  does  not 
foster  redundant  popnlation,  but  justify 
tlie  belief,  that  the  absenee  of  a  legal 
provision  against  Deetitntion  is  a  great 
and  general  predisposing  oausOi  with 
which  Others  have  no  doubt  eoneurred, 
in  producing  such  rednndancy;  and 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  provisioa 
greatly  favours  the  checks  upon  it. 
^  This  it  maybe  distinctly  observed  todo  in 
two  ways  —  1.  By  keeping  np  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  poor 
themselves ;  2.  By  giving  every  pro- 
prietor of  land  a  direct  and  obvious 
interest  in  constantly  watching  and 
habitually  checking  the  growth  of  a 
parasite  papulation,  for  whose  labour 
there  is  no  demand,  on  hSs  property. 
''  The  statement  that  the  English  Poor 
Hate  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country, 
and  threatens  to  absorb  that  wealth,  is 
statistically  proved  to  bo  erroneovt. 
''  The  other  accusation  brought  against  an 
effective  legal  provision,  that  it  ii^dres 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  dopiotis 
the  industry,  and  checks  the  improve- 
ment of  a  country,  is  equally  opposed 
to  statistical  facts. 
**  The  lower  orders  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Irish — whose  resource  when  destitute 
is  mendicity,  are  much  more  disposed  to 
idleness  than  the  English  labouring  men. 
^'Yet  this  disposition  among  the  High- 
landers has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
**  Where  it  is  most  offensive,  it  is  amongst 
those  who  have  been  most  impoverished 
and  neglected. 
^'  The  inquiries  of  the  agents  of  the  Relief 
Committees,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
have  proTfdy — 

''  I.  That  there  has  been  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  application  of  capi- 
tal and  skill  to  develop  tiis  re- 
sources  of   the    Highlan<Uf   and 
Islands. 
**  2.  That  the  skilfhl  application,  even 
of  a  moderate  capital,  to  various 
undertakings     requiring    labour^ 
opens  a  prospect  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  eonntry.    These  re- 
sources existing,  the  inference  is 
inevitable,  that  if  the  higher  ranks 
in  the  Highlands  are  bound  to 
support  their  poor,  they  can  and 
will,  in  general,  find  '*  remunera- 
tive employment*'  for  them  rather 
than  maintain  them  in  idleness. 
*^  And  the  observations  of  the  agents  of 
the  Committees,  dispensing  aToluntary 
fund,   but   guarding   it — as    a  well- 
regulated  relief  would  be  guarded^— 
by  the  '  Labour  Test,'  therefore  affitfA- 


iqg  m  stniMt  of  wh»t  ttay  bt  expeeted 
from  the  habitual  operatioii  of  raeh  a 
Law^— have  shewn  that,  under  its  in* 
flnsnce,  the  *  aboriginal  idleness'  of 
the  Higfalaadsrs  rapidly  disappears. ' 
^The  principle  that  an  effective  legd 
provision  against  all  kinds  of  destlta- 
tion  is  nsefbl  to  a  country,  as  a  whole- 
soaie  stimulus  both  to  capitalists  and 
.labourers,  is  clearly  stated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  now  reeogniaed  and 
acted  on  in  nfinnee  to  Ireland, 
*  The  evidence  of  the  resources  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  absence  of  that  stunulus,  hatisy^ 
been  very  impeifbctly  developed,— ftwu 
the  Report  of  the  Ckmimittee  on  the 
occupation  of  lands,  and  other  eoureesy 
—  is  just  similar  to  that  in  the  Higk* 
lands. 
^  And  the  eflfoct  of  an  incipient  Poor^Rate 
in  forcing  on  profitable  unprovemeBiiy 
as  well  as  in  equalising  the  burden  Im- 
posed on  the  higher  ranks  by  the  desti* 
tution  of  the  lower,  begins  to  shoir 
itself  in  Ireland  unequivocally. 
^  There  are  probably  some  districts  bofh 
.  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  wImii 
*  profitable  invsstments  of  labonr*  can- 
not be  found,  which  ean  only  be  sibo- 
tually  relieved  by  emigration  and 
colonisation. 
^  To  which  purpose,  in  the  case  of  tlia 
Highlands,  the  surplus  ininds  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Relief  Committee,  and 
even  an  additional  subscription,  mayba 
very  properly  applied,  provided  thai 
the  districts  requiring  it  are  pointed  obi 
by  their  own  agents,  and  Uiat  thn 
wholesome  stimulus  of  an  eflMlvn 
Poor  Law,  embracing  the  case  of  dsstf 
tution  frna  want  of  amploymenk  nov 
etneHng  in  edi  ciker  parte  of  har 
MojafLfe  4omia*OM^  be  eztendsd  ta 
Scotland. 

We  make  no  apology  fox  the  oopi* 
01UUM88  of  the  extracts  which  we  are 
BOW  to  makei  and  which,  we  ihliiki 
will  BfifikifliUly  explain  themaelf)9a 
without  mneh  ecnnmeiitary  firom  as. 

Kothinf  can  bo  Mrer  than  the 
Ibotlng  on  whidi  Dr  Alleosi  plaoea  Ui 
argnment  at  the  oiilaet. 

^Yery  little  refieetion  apnean  to 
sniBcient  to  show,  that  the  best  qrst 
of  management  of  the  poor  {fiO/mie  ^p^ 
6«t)  must  be  that  which  gives  the  V 
•nconiagemsnt  to  redundancy  of  doi 
tkm.    I  haTe  always  regarded,  t) 
ths  doctrine  of  Maltbus— by  vi      . 
such  qnestlons  ars  held  to  bo  insi^i.. 
-eonneeted  with  the  theory  of  popii> 
: — to  be  the  true  basis  ef  ail  q^eee 
Inquiry  on  this  snljeet;  and  I 
Imlp-  eayiH  efehif  that  IneM 
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of  some  hasty  expreasioos  which  he  used, 
and  of  the  great  practical  error,  which, 
as  I  believe,  and  as  he  himself  evidently 
8U8i»ected  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  had  committed  in  the  application  of 
his  principle,  justice  has  not  yet  been 
generally  done  to  the  truth  and  impor< 
tance  of  that  fundamental  principle  it- 
self. In  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  of  every  civilised  country, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  upon  earth,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  any  inquiries  which  promise  to  indi- 
cate the  conditions  by  which  the  relation 
of  the  population  to  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, and  the  means  of  subsistence  there 
existing,  is  determined,  and  may  be  regu- 
lated. 

**  We  eannot  indeed  expect,  that  so 
striking  results  can  follow  from  tliis  or 
any  other  principle  in  political  science, 
as  have  already  rewarded  the  labour  of 
man  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  beautiful  expressions 
of  Cicero,  in  describing  the  power  which 
man  has  acquired  over  Nature,  are  more 
applicable  to  the  present  age,  than  to  any 
one  that  h&a  preceded  it.  '  Nos  campis, 
nos  montibus  fruimur;  nostri  sunt  amnes, 
nostri  lacus;  nos  fruges  scrimus,  nos  arbo- 
res;  nos  aquarum  inductionibus  terris  fe- 
cunditatem  damns;  nos  flumina  arcemus, 
dirigimus,avertimu8  ;nostris  denique  mani- 
bus  in  rerum  natur4  quasi  alteram  natu- 
ram  efficere  conamur.'  We  can  hardly  anti- 
cipate, that  science  shall  acquire  a  similar 
power  of  regulating  the  condition  of  hu- 
man society  or  the  progress  of  human 
affairs.  lu  regard  to  the  changes  which 
these  affairs  undergo  in  the  progress  of 
time,  wc  arc  all  of  us  agents,  rather  than 
contrivers.  '  LMiomme  avance  dans  Vex6- 
cution  d'un  plan  qu'il  n*a  point  conyu, 
qu'il  ne  connoit  meme  pas;  il  est  Touvricr 
intelligent  ct  librc  d'une  ocuvre  qui  n'cst 
pas  la  sicnnc ;  il  ne  la  reconnoit,  nc  la 
oomprend  qne  plus  tard,Iorriqu'elIe  se  ma- 
nifesto au  dehors  ct  djins  les  realitcfs,  et 
meme  aloru  il  nc  la  comprend  que  trcs  in- 
completement."— (GuizoT.)  Still  we  may 
observe,  that  in  all  applications  of  science, 
moral  and  political,  as  well  as  physical, 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true,  *  Natura  non  vineitur 
ms'i  parcndo;'  and  that  even  in  those 
oases  where  man  is  the  agent,  he  may 
likewise  be  the  interpreter  and  the  mi- 
nister of  Nature.  It  is  only  by  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  of  mo- 
tion, of  heat,  of  chemical  action,  that  we 
acquire  that  power,  '  quasi  alteram  natu- 
ram  efficere,"  which  Cicero  describes; 
and  those  events  which  are  due  to  the 
agency  of  free,  and  intelligent,  and  res- 


ponsible haman  beings,  although  UaUe  t^ 
the  influence  of  a  greater  number  oi  dis- 
turbing forces,  and  therefore  requifng 
careful  inveetigation,  are  still  enlijeei  to 
laws,  which  are  imposed  on  the  ooostHa- 
tion  of  the  human  raoe,  and  whidi  maj 
be  ascertained  by  observations  beloiigin§^ 
to  the  department  of  statistical  seienee. 

''  That  the  natural  tendeaey  (riT  the  Jm- 
man  race  is  to  increase  on  any  giren  por- 
tion, or  on  the  whole  of  the  earths 
surface,  in  a  much  more  rapid  imtio  tlma 
the  means  of  subsistenoe  can  be  Bade  to 
increase,  I  apprehend  to  be  an  nndeaiable 
fact.  I  am  aware  of  various  ofajeetioiiB 
which  have  been  stated  to  this  prinoiple,. 
but  shall  not  enter  on  these  ofajjeotiODB 
farther  than  to  state,  that  two  eonaidera- 
tions  appear  to  me  to  have  been  Ofer- 
looked  by  those  who  have  adTanead  thann 
FirH,  That  the  term '  means  ef  aibaat- 
ence,'  is  not  to  be  restricted  io  the 
raising  from  the  land  of  artidei  of  ftod^ 
but  applies  to  the  extraction  from  tlie 
earth's  surface,  and  the  preparaitioii  ftr 
the  use  of  man,  of  all  prodaetioDB  of 
Nature,  which  are  either  nnnnmirj  to 
human  existence  or  adapted  for  huaan. 
comfort,  and  which  have,  therefbra,  an 
exchangeable  value  ;—ieeondlp  that  the 
question  regarding  these,  which  eouowna 
us  in  this  inquiry,  is  not  how  mndi  a^ 
given  number  of  men  may  raise,  bat  liow 
much  a  given  portion  of  the  etirth'a  aar- 
face  can  supply ;  and  what  relalioB  lUa 
quantity  bears  to  the  power  of  repfodoe- 
tion  granted  to  the  human  raoe.  Whea 
these  considerations  are  kept  ia  Tiew^ 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that-  the 
objections  to  the  general  prindple  laM 
down  by  Malthas  are  of  any  wei^t;. 
and  the  truth  of  the  principle  appeaia  to 
be  strongly  illustrated  by  ^  care  taken 
by  Nature  to  have  a  certain  nuaber  of 
carnivorous  genera,  in  every  order  of 
animals,  and  among  the  animated  inhab- 
itants of  every  portion  of  the  earth's  sar- 
face,  whereby  the  tendency  to  ezeess  ia 
every  class  of  animals  is  eontinwJly 
checked  and  repressed.  And  although  it 
is  certain  that  the  causes  of  human 
suffering  of  all  sorts,  as  of  homan  dis- 
eases, are  very  generally  complex,  yet  we 
may  certainly  assert,  that  this  prinoiple 
is  essentially  concerned,  as  a  great  and 
permanent  predisposing  caase,  in  all 
those  sufferings  which  result  from  pOTert;y, 
and  must  be  carefully  kept  in  Tiew  in  ^1 
wise  regulations  for  their  relief. 

*'  Neither  is  it  incumbent  on  those  who 
acquiesce  in  this  general  principle,  t» 
assert  that  the  natural  checks  on  this 
tendency  to  excessive  reprodaction  in  tho 
human  race  have  been  well  named  or 
fully  expounded  by  Malthas.    But. the 


^ n  irlu<^h  he  piriutod  out, 

of  Ibe  jJUflfiM  and  the  prrccnliie  ehecki 
on  popolnUan,  is  undoabledty  of  eitreciH 
iupuitaDW.  And  iu  regird  to  thv 
positive  ghecka,  b;  which  it  is  euy  1«  sko 
llial  Iho  pTDgreBB  oT  ths  liuina.n  rww  upotl 
earlb  hu  been  hitherto  reodered  no  ror; 
different  from  what  might  liaxe  leen  ex- 
pected from  its  powers  of  reprodnntioii, 
—  when  wa  refleet  on  tho  eftota  of  War, 
of  Disease  of  »U  Idnda,  and  eepeeialljf  of 
FoBtileove,  of  Famine,  of  Vioe,  of  Poly- 
gamy, of  Tjraonj,  and  miggoTerDment  of 
alt  klads, — white  we  can  emily  perceive 
that  all  these  may  be  nltimatelj  iiistrn- 
ments  of  good  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
can  'mate  eren  the  wrath  of  miu  to 
praise  Him,'— yet  we  must  leknowledge 
that  bII,  if  not  properly  ranked  together 
utldec  the  general  aime  of  Misery,  arc 
ytt  eansesof  homan  safferingi'^iD  gen- 
eral, and  so  great,  that  the  moel  merito- 
rious of  all  elections  of  the  human  mind 
are  thoso.whichare  directed  to  lb*  object 
of  cunntcracting  and  limiting;  the  action 
of  these  posttire  checks  on  population  ; 
ud  OB  tlut  consideration  it  is  wise  for  iis 
to  reflect  deeply,  becauac  it  ia  thua  only 
that  vt  oon  Judge  of  the  value  of  the 
great  prorentire  cheok  of  Moral  Re- 
atraiat,  b;  whioh  aloue  llie  human  rii«e 
can  be  duly  proportioned  (o  the  means  of 
anhsisteace  provided  for  it,  without  tiif- 
ferin*  the  evils  whiuh  are  intolred  in  the 
operation  of  the  diOeieut  positive  checks 
•bore  BBumerated. 

"I  goiisider,therefare,thegeDeraI  prin- 
ciples of  Ualtlins  as  not  only  trne,  biit  90 
inpartuit,  that  the  e^cpoaition  and  illuit- 
tration  of  them  is  a  real  and  lastins 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  real  error  of 
Mallbualay  (imply  in  his  suppoeiog,  that 
moral  rtstralat  is  Beueatarily  or  generally 
weakened  by  a  legal  provision  against 
debtilution  ;  and  this  u  do  part  of  hia 
gvoerail  Aeory,  but  was,  aa  I  maintain,  a 
hypotlKtieal  assumption,  by  wliich  he 
(hou^it  that  hie  theory  was  made  appli- 
cable ia  practice.  His  argument  against 
Poor  Laws  was  this  syllogism  :  What- 
ever weakcna  the  moral  rcBtraint  on 
population  mnst  utlimalely  jQjuro  it 
people  ;  but  a  l^al  protection  against 
dectitntiuD  weakens  that  moral  rcEtraiut: 
therefore  Poor  Laws,  giving  that  legal 
pmteetioDi  nuet  nltinately  injure  any 
people  among  whom  tbey  ace  enfurced- 
Tha  asBWer,  at  I  conceire,  is  aimply 
•  Kegaliir  minor.'  How  do  yon  know 
that  a  iugol  prutcctioa  against  destitution 
muni  neosasarily  weaken  moral  restraint ! 
The  only  aoavet  lliat  1  hate  arer  ae«B, 
amotinU  only  to  aa  'mcrlion  or  conjae- 
that  tnure  young  pcnoiu  will 
,  wlicn  thfj  know  tlml  Ihey  may 


olaim  fium  lliu  lu»  pratMuL. 
death  by  cold  and  hunger,  than  wtica 
they  hare  no  snob  protoctlan.  Bat  Ibia 
is  only  HA  u/iiNtr.H,  EiippoKod  pedup*  bj 
reference  to  a  few  individual  caee<^bui 
resting  on  no  fuuudalion  of  statiatiul 
facta.  Wliere  are  the  fticU  to  prow 
that  early  marriagi's  are  more  D^queal, 
aud  that  population  beconiea  niOTD  r«- 
dundatit,  among  those  who  have  a  li^ 
prorision  against  deelilution,  than  among 
thoH  who  have  nuoe  I  1  have  never 
seen  any  aui-h  facta,  on  snoh  a  scale  u  U 
obviously  ueceaaary  to  avoid  Uie  fallaoiea 
atlendiiig  individual  obaervattoni ;  anct 
the  facts  to  which  I 'hare  now  to  ulver^ 
ore  on  a  scale,  the  eilent  of  nhioh  we 
muat  all  deplore,  and  all  tending,  liks 
many  othols  formerly  stated,  to  prove 
that  the  greatest  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion iu  ht^r  Majeety'a  dominions  eneta 
among  thosa  poiiians  of  her  ea^'ecta 
who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ao  Ift/al  pro- 
tflien  against  deati lotion.  As  it  is 
generally  avowed  that  it  is  for  the  salce 
of  the  poor  themselves,— with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  preservation  from  the  evilt 
of  detUtatian,~tb«t  the  Jaw  giving  Ihem 
protection  in  the  meuntimo  is  oppoaedj 
these  fSicts  must  be  regarded  as  dooisivo 
of  the  qnoition." 

It  ivill  not  generally  be  iligptit<>il 
that  A  correct  view  of  the  OHtin  wuiau 
of  difltTMs  ia  contained  iji  whut  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Tlie  famine, oosseqnent  on  thehilni* 
of  the  potato  erop  in  184(1,  eonaidored  in- 
dependently of  diEease,  presenta  a  MIU 
mot«  remarkable  colleotiou  of  facta,  (bo 
proper  view  of  vrhich  appeari  lo  me  to 
be  this.    The  potato  ia  an  ^ui:  : 
throughout   the  whole  ijI'   i: 
particnlarly  useful  to  the  "ii  ■ 
and  it!  importance  to  them 
fully  illustrated  by  the   [>r>  ii;     :..  , 
ooourrenco  of  Murvy   in   mony    plico', 
wliere  it  had  been  unknown  for  tnora 
than  a  century,  since  the  beginning  of  th* 
winter  1S16-7,— that  is,  siuce  the  use  oE 
the  potato  has  been  neeesiarily   neaily 
abandoned. 

"  But  it  is  only  iu  certain  distrieta  that 
the  people  liavc  been  absolutely  deptD- 
dent  on  the  potato,  and  bctu  rt-L!ui^iiil  t'> 
absolute  deatitution  by  ii'^  i . 
the  reason  obviooaly  is,  itrii 
allhoagli  muob  lesedesirul'l' 
artiole  of  diet,  tlianmany  i> 
by  which  the  greatoat  cunii 
may  be  fed  frun  a  given  qnn 
in  this  climate.    Whan  w.>  (.  . 
tiun,  thirrefure,  living  chi>-lii 
and  reduced  to  alnoluts  'li'  i^^       "i   ' 
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potato  crop  fails,— we  have  at  once  dis- 
closed to  us  the  undeniable  fact,  that  that 
population  is  redundant.  It  is  ^eater 
than  can  be  maintained  in  that  district, 
otherwise  than  on  the  poorest  diet  by 
which  life  can  be  supported,  and  greater 
than  the  labour  usually  done  in  that  dis- 
trict demands.  Now  I  formerly  stated, 
tiuitBuch  a  redundant  population,  living, 
as  a  foreign  author  expresses  it,  *  en  pa- 
rasite,' on  the  working  people  of  the 
country,  exists  most  remarkably  in  Scot- 
land, in  districts  where  no  poor-law  is 
enforced  ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  show 
how  amply  that  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  facts  which  the  present  famine  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  has  brought  to 
light.'* 

Whatever  be  its  merits,  the  argu- 
ment for  a  comprehensive  J*oor  Law 
is  placed  on  its  true  basis  in  the 
following  passages : — 

*'  If  it  be  still  said,  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  perceiying  how  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  should  bo  restrained, 
— implying  that  marriages  should  in  ge- 
neral be  rendered  later  and  less  pro- 
ductive,— by  laws  which  give  protection 
against  destitution,  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  formerly  stated,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, what  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
individual  observation,  that  human  con- 
duct, and  particularly  the  conduct  of 
young  persons,  is  mure  generally  influ- 
enced by  hope  than  by  fear, — that  more 
are  deterred  from  early  and  imprudent 
marriages  by  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
maintaining  and  bettering  their  condi- 
tion in  life,  than  by  the  fear  of  absolute 
destitution.  The  examples  of  the  High- 
lands and  of  Ireland  are  more  than 
enough  to  show,  that  this  last  is  not  a 
motive  on  which  the  legislator  can  place 
reliance,  as  influencing  the  conduct  of 
young  persons  in  extreme  poverty.  No 
legislation  can  take  from  theui  the  resource 
of  mendicity,  of  one  kind  or  another,  as 
a  safeguard,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
against  dcatli  by  famine  ;  and  ej-ptfriencff 
fhotc.^  that  those  who  are  brought  up  in 
habits  of  mendicity,  or  of  continued  asso- 
ciation with  mendicants,  will  trust  to  this 
resource,  and  marry  and  rear  familioH, 
where  no  other  prospect  of  their  mainte- 
nance can  be  perceived  ;  whereas  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  habits  of 
comparative  comfort,  and  accustomed  to 
artiiicial  wants,  will  look  to  bettering 
their  condition,  and  be  influenced  by  tlie 
preventive  check  of  moral  restraint,  to  a 
degree,  as  Mr  Farr-  judging  from  the 
general  results  of  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages in  England— expresses  it,  which 
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'will  hardly  be  credited  when  sfaUad  ia 
figures.' 

«I  have  repeatedly  etated  likewiiey 
that  I  consider  an  efficient  poor  law, 
extending  to  all  forma  of  destitution*  M 
affording  a  salutary  preventive  eheek  ob 
early  marriages  and  excessive  popolntion 
in  another  way,  which  is  easily  illustimted 
by  statistical  fSusts,  vis.  by  making  it  ob- 
viously the  interest  of  landed  proprietom 
always  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  marriages  among  persona  who  m 
likely  to  become  burdensome  on  the  poor 
rates,  i.  €.  among  all  who  have  no  clear 
prospect  of  profitable  employment,  Tbo 
number  of  crofters,  and  still  more  of  cot* 
ters,  living  €n  paratxte  on  the  occnpienof 
the  soil  in  the  Highlands,  is  the  theme  of 
continual  lamentation  ;  but  the  qoestioA 
seldom  occurs  to  those  who  make  thin 
compUint,— would  such  a  popnlaiioa  be 
allowed  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  an 
English  proprietor,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  poor-rate  1 " 

The  following  remarks  alao  are 
well  deserving  of  attention : — 

*'  But,  setting  aside  the  argnment  of 
Malthus  against  effective  Poor  Iaws, 
the  chief  resource  of  the  opponents  of 
such  laws  has  of  late  years  been  the 
assertion,  that  a  legal  provision  against 
destitution  leads  naturally  to  relaxation 
of  industry;  that  idleness,  if  not  impro* 
vidence,  is  thus  fostered  among  the  poor, 
and  that  in  this  manner,  the  improvement 
of  a  country,  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  industry  of  its  lower  orden^  is 
retarded.  I  have  always  maiatainei^ 
that  this  assertion  likewise  is  distinctly 
refuted,  and  not  only  that  it  ia  reftitedi 
but  the  very  contrary  established,  by 
statistical  facts;  that  it  is  indeed  made  in 
face  of  the  demonstrable  fact,  that  tho 
nations  most  celebrated  for  industry  have 
long  enjoyed  a  legal  protection  against 
destitution;  that  the  people  of  England, 
speaking  generally,  are  probably^  to  nse 
tlio  words  of  Lord  Abinger,— *  the  most 
trustworthy  and  effective  labourers  in  the 
world,'  and  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
idleness  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  exists  among  people  who  have  no 
such  protection;  whose  only  resonrce, 
therefore,  when  destitute,  is  mendicity." 


l)r  Alison  endeavours  to  show  that 
wherever  the  labour  test  is  I4)pli6d, 
an  able-bodied  Poor  Law  is  dlsumed 
of  its  apparent  dangers. 

'<  Where  the  bounty  dispensed  by  Dr 
Boyter  and  Captain  Eliott  has  been  com-- 
bincd  with  <  strict  attention  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Relief  Board.' 
(which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  whick 
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would  be  adopted  by  any  ezperienoed 
official  Board  dispensing  legal  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  labour  test,)  its  effects  in  stimulating 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  improTiiig. 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  appear  to- 
have  been  uniform  and  decided.  And 
Yfhen  it  is  remembered  that,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  potato  erop^ 
and  consequent  destitution  of  so  large  » 
population  in  the  Highlands,  the  Relief 
Committees  haTC  been  not  only  able  to 
prevent  any  death  by  famine,  but  to  open 
in  so  many  places  a  fair  prospect  of 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  of 
reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
at  an  expense  in  all  not  exceeding 
£100,000,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  after 
Bome  further  assistance  shall  have  been 
given  them  for  the  purpiyse  of  emigration^ 
the  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  will  be  perfectly  able  to  bear  a 
similar  burden  to  that  whick  the  UffMa* 
tare  has  now  impoud  oa  Jnlcmd, 

*'  I  observe  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that  the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law,  skil- 
fully imposed  and  judiciously  regulated, 
and  extending  to  all  kind$  of  destitotiOBy 
being  a  useful  stimulus,  both  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  to  the  exertions 
of  the  landlords  and  other  capitalists  of  a 
country,  (and  a  reasonable  seenrity  to 
others  assisting  them,)  has  now  been 
fairly  recognised  and  acted  on,  in  refer- 
ence to  Ireland  It  is  distinctly  avowed 
in  the  following  extract  ftrom  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  speech  at  Tamworth,  1st  June  1847. 
*  We  have  experience  of  the  evilB  of 
periodical  returns  of  destitution  in  Ire- 
land ;  we  see  periodically  a  million  or  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  absolutely  in 
a  starving  state, — in  a  state  whioh  is 
disgraceful,  while  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
Bccurity  of  life  and  property.  I  believe 
it  is  a  great  point  to  gite  seeurityto  thot$ 
peoph  that  they  shall  not  starve, — ^that 
they  shall  have  a  demand  upon  the 
land.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  netp  stimulus  to  induttryf — to  iwtprm 
vpon  the  proprietors  and  the  oeeupykiff 
tenants,  that  they  must  look  on  the  culihth 
tion  of  the  land  in  a  new  light;  and  that 
the  demands  of  poverty  will  not  be  so 
great  when  all  persons  do  all  that  they 
can  to  lighten  the  pressure.' 

Wc  shall  quote  only  a  part  *of  Dr 
Alison's  observations  on  Ireland,  but 
they    contain   information   of  some 

interest. 

"  In  proof  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  this  stimnlui, 
have  been  equally  neglected  as  tlUMM  Cjf 
the  Highlands,  I  may  ^uotea  few.iea- 


teaees  horn  the  official  Report  of  tlMi 
Commission  on  the  Oecopation  of  Landii 
in  Ireland.  'The  general  tenor  of  tlia 
evidence  before  the  CSommissioners  goe* 
to  prove,  that  the  agriooltnral  practioa 
throughout  Ireland  is  defective  in  da 
higheat  degree^  and  furnishes  the  moet 
eaeoufaging  proofii,  that  where  jodiciona 
exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  tha 
condition  and  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
introduce  a  better  selection  and  rotation, 
of  crops,  these  exertions  have  been  aUended 
viik  the  meet  striking  eucoeee  and  pn^fU^ 
'The  lands  in  almost  every  distriet 
require  drainage ;  drainage  and  de^ 
moving  of  the  lands  have  proved  mosi 
remunerative  operatioos  wherever  tliey- 
have  been  a|>plied,  but  as  yet  they  bava 
been  introduced  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent;  and  the  most  valuable  erop8»  and 
most  profitable  rotations,  cannot  be  adop* 
ted  in  wet  lands.'  (See  Report  of  thai 
Commission  in  London  newspapers,  8i^ 
3,18470 

^  The  Commission  above  mentioned 
stated  as  their  opinion,  that  the  potata 
may  perhaps  be  regaided  as  the  main 
cause  of  that  inertia  of  the  Irish  eharae- 
ter,  whidi  prevents  the. development iC 
the  resouroes  of  the  oountry;  bnt  witbaU 
deference  to  that  opinion,  I.  would  oIk 
serve,  that  in  this  ease,  as  in  the  Hi^. 
lands,  the  ftindamental  evil  appears  to  oa» 
the  existenoe  of  a  population,  such  ia 
nothing  but  the  potato  oan  supporii,  wW 
'cannot  find  employment,' as  thisse  coqir 
missioners  themselves  stato,  'durinf 
several  months  of  the  year,'  and  there* 
fore  cannot  afford  to  purobase  anv  \ 
food,  and  whose  only  Tosonree.  i 
cannot  find  emj^yment,  is  b  ^  — 

that  it  is  the  absenoe.of  skiL  .-^ 
to  ^e  them  work,  rathflir  than        — r 
senee  of  the  potato  to  keep  tb 
wUflii  ought  chiefly  to  fix  the  ^mv 
of  those  who  wi4i  to  s^e  t)ie  resonvt.. 
the  eoantry  .devetopod*     And  wit] 
giviitf    any  opi^i^  on  the  i     J 
qnesUoBf  kow  fkv.ii  is  JM  or  %M^m 
for.Gr«i4  JSMtain  to  p9^  f»r4)Mr  \ 
tance  by  ailfimees  oC  jMonpjf  .^  atn 
improTomtnt  of  Irelwodf  wf  inay  9t  U, 
repeat  boM  wbat  was  9t^ed  as  V>.  tn* 
Hi8)ilands,ikatwben  itbeeovies  tbeeliav 
and  obvious  inteiest  of  ereiy  mronie 
in  a  oountry,  to  introdnce  can       into  — . 
witb  the  spfcifio  olideet  of  es 
poor,  as  well  as  iranrovi      im  •"•- 
we  may  expeot^  e  •  -<-ol| 

ments.  as  vdll  .p«v«»    ^ofitablD 
Bttats  of 'labour/  wiU  bt  pf^MObMu, 
ebe,  that  the  land  will  vm  ^\»  ^ 
bands,  more  eapi^le  of^4^f«)o] 
josifturpos*'"        •       ,       r       - 
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fltatements,  I  think  it  mnst  ocenr  to  every 
one,  that  whatever  other  auxiliary 
measures  may  be  devised,  the  greatest 
boon  that  has  been  conferred  on  Ireland 
in  our  time,  is  the  Law  which  has  not 
only  given  a  security,  never  known  before, 
fbr  the  lives  of  the  poor,  but  has  made 
that  motive  to  exertion,  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  'profitable  in- 
vestments of  industry,'  which  is  here 
distinctly  avowed,  equally  operative  on 
the  proprietors  of  land  in  every  Poor 
Law  union  in  that  country,  and  in  all 
time  oomiug  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  add, 
that  the  individual  to  whom  Ireland  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  inestimable  boon, 
is  one  whose  name  we  do  not  find  con- 
Aeeted  with  any  of  the  questions  of  reli- 
gion or  of  party  politics,  which  have 
eansed  so  much  useless  excitement ;  but 
who  has  distinctly  perceived  the  root  of 
the  evil,  —  the  absence  of  any  security, 
either  for  the  lives  of  the  poor,  or  for  the 
useful  application  of  capital  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  and  has  applied  him- 
self patiently  and  steadily  to  the  legiti- 
mate remedy, — viz.  Mr  Poulett  Sorope. 

**  It  is  true  that  we  have  many  repre- 
sentations,   fVom   Poor   Law  unions   in 
Ireland,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  bear 
the  burden  which  the  new  Poor  Law  has 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  I  give  no  opinion 
on  the  questions,  whether  they  have  a 
claim  in  equity  on  further  assistance  fVom 
England,  or  whether  the  rate  has  been 
imposed  in  the  most  judicious  way.    But 
when  it  is  said,  that  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  support  the  poor  of  Ireland  by 
a  rate,  the  question  presents  itself^How 
do  they  propose  that  those  poor  arc  to  be 
supported  without  a  rate  I     I  apprehend 
it  can  only  be  by  begging  ;  and  of  whom 
are  they  to  beg  I  It  can  only  be  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country.     Now,  will  the  ability  of 
those  inhabitauts  to  bear  this  burden  be 
Uftened  by  a  law  which  will,  in  one  way 
or  other,  compel  the  landlords  (often  ab- 
sentees) to  share  it  along  with  them  !  — 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  landlords  to  intro- 
duce capital  into  the  country,  and  expend 
it  there  in  'remunerative  employment?' 
"  On   the  present  state  of  Ireland  I 
can  speak  with  some  confidence,  because 
I  can  give  the  opinion  of  a  friend,  the 
Count  de  Strzelicki,  who  is  well  entitled 
to   judge,  because    he    was    previously 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
and  because  he  nobly  undertook  the  pain- 
full office  of  dispensing  the  bounty  of  the 
London   Association  in  the  very  worst 
district  of  Ireland,  during  the  worst  period 
of  the  famine  ;  and  who  expresses  himself 


thus  :— '  The  real  evil  and  eune  of  In- 
land is  neither  religions  nor  political^  b«t 
lies  simply  in  so  many  of  tiie  Uuidlorda 
being  bankrupts,  and  so  many  of  tboM  who 
are  well  off  being  absentoM;  othom 
again,  equally  well  0%  resident*  JBdioioii% 
benevolent,  and  fkr-sighted,  being  wuap« 
ported  in  their  efforts,  aad  isohtod  m 
their  action  apon  the  ■■esss,  wbo^  long 
since  east  away  by  the  proprtotary,  haT» 
been  dragging  their  miserable  awstenea 
in  recklessness,  distmst,  and  raneovr.  It 
is  this  dislocation — even  antagonism — of 
social  interests  and  relations,  oombined 
with  the  wretpomibUUtf  of  IJU  pr<if§fUf 
for  iu  i>overiif,  that  oonstitatea  ths 
*  circus  weio$H$,*  the  soorco  of  all  the  OTito 
of  this  unfortunate  and  inlersiling 
country. 

"  '  Bnt  now,  in  oons^giMNes  ^  Ae  neie 
Poor  LaWf  and  other  new  enaetmenta  of 
Parliament,  those  who  have  ft  real  intn- 
rest  in  the  preservation  of  their  ptepertf , 
will  be  foroed  to  look,  as  they  never 
before,  to  the  improvement  of  their 
antry.  Those  who  are  ina<^fent  Mnsi 
part  with  the  nominal  tenore  of  land,  and 
leave  their  estates  to  oapitallste  wbo  mm 
better  discharge  the  duty  of  landlords ; 
and  lastly,  the  masses,  who  hitherto  had 
been  abandoned  to  themselves  and  t* 
their  brutal  instinct  for  self-preserTatlon» 
will  find  henceforth  their  interest  linked 
with  that  of  the  landlord,  and  will  find 
advice,  help,  enoonragement^  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  a  legal  support. 

"  <  Every  real  friend  of  Ireland,  and 
particularly  those  who,  like  myself,  kavn 
had  an  insight  into  the  man^  ezoeUmt 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  et  their 
character,  while  sympathising  witk  thn 
hardHhips  which  at  first  will  be  filt  by 
many  from  the  new  system,  oaniiot  hai 
acknowledge  that  it  is  only  now  that  its 
society  is  being  placed  on  its  proper 
basis,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  ameliiwatkMi 
and  prosperity.' 

^  This  opinion  was  given  in  a  letter  to  » 
common  friend,  and  without  referenee  im 
any  speculation  of  mine  as  to  tlio  mi^ 
nagement  of  the  poor.  In  a  snbeeqnent 
letter  to  myself  he  adds,  ^  It  is  only  sinoa 
1  came  to  Ireland  that  I  have  beooan 
conscious  of  the  real  rtUus  of  a  UgtUpro* 
rhionfor  the  poor,  and  of  the  demoralising 
efiect  of  private  alms.  Already  we  see 
some  good  symptoms  of  the  action  of  the 
new  Poor  Law.  It  is  by  the  provision 
made  to  employ  men,  and  not  by  Ibeding 
them,  that  the  operation  of  the  law  begins. 
The  out-door  relief  will,  I  am  sore,  net  not 
as  a  premium  to  idleness,  bnt  asn  jMmIiis 
to  iandlordi  to  supply  laboar,and  Una 
prevent  the  people  from  Iklling  on  it.*  ** 

Ob  the  abaolote  or  eyentanH 
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sity  of  emigration,  Dr  Alison's  ykiws  JodgM  on  tlie  poiiit  ihaa  Cq»tiaii  Slioll 

seem  to  be  sound  and  satisfactory.  M<i  I>r  Boyter  eaimot  be  fMud^  Bhatt 

"  That  there  are  some  parts  of  the  "^  **?  *}?»i?*^r!;  ^  '^^  *"* 

tr-  ui    T  "iT- v     t- Tk    -^v -!j  L  remedy  should  be  applied,  in  eonseanenee 

Highlands  which  may  be  reliered  more  ^  «~4if.KiA  <««Z^^«i.  ^  {t!r:»^rM 

rapidly  and  eflfeotually  by  aid  of  eoae  ®L  P~*J?*'*  inTWtaeats  <Mr  ii^««*bT'* 

firi!r^f««.1™*{^*ir^^^  "•*  existiiig  at  hone;   and,   3.    Thai 

form  of  emigration  than  in  any  other  way,  ^iplioationbe  made  to  the  LeneUtnrtt 

I  have  no  doubt.    In  many  such  oaees  ife  ■ff*«»»wu  mt  jowm  w  w  jjogwu^on 

iia,Tc  uv  uvuuv.    xu  itiauj  .uvu  vww  A»  ^  ^  Meaittre,  which  should  place  tlw 

IS   probably  unnecessary  to  remoTe  the  «,«,-:«,•««   ««S?««    ^f  *!.«  nj^MH^TZ 

people  farther  than  to  tbose  parUof  the  "^*"*u*  -P^'**?    "^     u-  ?*«^*«^ 

fo/  country, .  where,  by  a  ^e   weU  ^^^ISSTT^^^ 

others  It  18  quite  certain  that  emigntion  ^^.  populatioin.  •-.  under  the  opermtiem 

ficially  managed.    And  the  importanoe  of  ^     f^^  ^^  p^^                 --•«»-' 
this  subject  becomes  much  greater  when 

we  consider,  that  so  large  a  surplus  re-  The  IblloirJng  sentences  form  sa 

mains  of  the  sum  raised  for  the  relief  of  impressive  condnslon  to  Mb  valnftMe 

distress  there,  the   disposal  of  which  is  dissertation 
■at  this  moment  a  question  of  difliouUy*  I 

am  so  much  impressed  with  the  truth  of  ^  I  haTO  only  to  add,  that  being  Itnaty 

the  last  observation  of  Dr  Boytmr.  as  conyineed  that  a  well-regulated  Poor  Law 

applicable  to  certain  districts  of  the  Eugb-  is  really,  as  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel^  a 

lands,   that    I  should   think  it   highly  wholesome   stimuliu  to  entexprise  mf, 

advisable  to  apply  the  greater  part,  or  industry,  and  a  dheek  upon  exteafaipuMi 

eventhe  whole,  of  this  surplusof  £11 5,000  and  improTidenoe,  I  haTe  written  tidi 

to  this  salutary  drainage  of  the  popula-  paper  to  proTe^— by  e?idenoe  on  se  lu|E? 

tion.    An  equal  sum  might  be  advanoed  a  seale,  tibat  it  exuades  all  fiUlaeiei  irt^ 

by  Grovernment,  to  be  gradually  repaid,  tending  individual  eaoee^  and  ought  la 

just  as  in  the  case  of  assistance  given  to  eonuniuid  eonvfetion^— that  it  is  only  it 

proprietors  by  the  Drainage  Aet;  and  those  parte  of  this  oountry  where  this 

the  whole  sum  might  be  expended  in  lalutaiy  precaution  has  been  negleete^ 

a,iding  emigration  and  such  colonisation  that  such  periodioJ  returns  of  dertttnUon 

as  Dr  Boyter  describes.    Nay,  I  am  per-  and  fiunine,  as  he  describes,  have  beoi 

suaded  that  few  of  the  subscribers  to  the  suflbred  or  are  to  be  apprehended*    Bnt» 

Highland  Destitution  Fund  would  scruple  as  it  is  obviously  essential  to  this  benelt" 


to  renew  their   subscriptions,  provided     eial  eilbot  of  a  roor  Law,  that  it  should 
they  had  any  security  thai  the  High*     seeuie  relief  to  dv^kUitm  from  wani  tjf 


land  proprietors,  thus  relieved  of  a  portion  W9f^  the  praetMl  residt  ef  aB  thai!  mk 

of  their  population,  wohld  really  exerl  been  stated  is,  to  oontm  tiie  argnmsBtk 

themselves  to  develop  the  resourees  now  wldoh  I  ftoauriy  adduced  In  tkjvax  oC 

known   to  exist  in  their  country,  and  so  the  extension  of  a  l^gal  ii|^  to  relief  to 

maintain  the  remainder  without  flurther  the  dUe-bodied  In  Sootlaady  when  desH^ 

claims  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  tote  fimn  that  oause  $— guarded  of  CMMa 

But  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  or  right,  by  the  exaction  of  ww^  in  return  foe  It 

that  while  we  have  periodical  returns  of  men  there  aire  no  means  of  applying^  eff 

destitution  in  the  Highlands,  demanding  when  such   exaction  Is  ihoailit  hetttt 

aid  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  firom  than  applying^  the  wodihonse  lest.    AaA 

the  colonies,  to  prevent  many  deaths  by  netwitastandliig  the   strong   feeling  cf 

famine,  a  Highland  proprietor  should  be  distrust  for  pitjndlee,  as  1  beliefs  II) 

enabled  to  advertise  a  property  for  sale,  iHiich  still  exists  among  many  respe»- 

at  the  upset  price  of  £43,000,  and  to  table  persons  on  this  pomli  I  eonflddi^ 

state  as  an  inducement  to  purAaoer%  expect  tint  fUs  ri|^iV*«0^  gmwi$i  to 

that  the  whole  public  burdens  are  £40  tk$  imkabiknat  qf  €Vin  athm'  faH^hmr^ 

a-year.    (See  advertisement  of  sale  of  Majttltf*  ^mroi$tm  Misaioaf,  and  MB 

lands  in  Skye,  Edinburgh  Cknirant,  Sept.  to  be  accompanied,  as  I  hope,  in  all  partly 

16,  1847.)    I  should  think  it  highly  im-  by  an  improved  law  of  settlement,  i. ««. 

prudent    for   the    Committee    intrusted  by   combinations  or   unions  instead  of. 

with  that  money  for  the  benefit  of  tin  pnidiSSr-eannot  be  much  longer  with- 

poor  in  the  Highlands,  to  part  with  it  for  Lsld  from  the  inhabitants  of  SootUnd. 
any  kind  of  emigration,  excepting  on  twa        Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  intelligsni 

express  conditions:  1.  That  agents  ap-  peo^  of  this  countrr,  seriously  refleraag 

pointed  by  the  Committee,  mfnjaMmii:  m  «he  leasoMT  nbltli  haye  bean  taii|^. 

and  disinterested,  (and  probably  better  thambyihoie  two  i^paUiog  hnl  iasteM* 
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Ilighhmd  Destitution, 


[Nor, 


tive  visitations  of  Providence,— pestilence 
and  famine — will  soon  perceive,  whether 
it  is  by  the  aid  or  without  the  aid  of  an 
effective  legal  provision  against  destitu- 
tion, that  the  sacred  duty  of  charity  is 
most  effectually  performed  ;  and  what 
are  the  consequences  to  all  ranks  of 
society  which  follow  from  its  being  ne- 
glected. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  pra!ralebU. 

It  is  ri^ht  that  views  so  important 
and  so  ably  stated,  and  which  are 
obviously  i)rompted  by  so  pure  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy  and  true  piety,  should 
receive  the  full  weight  that  they  arc 
entitled  to ;  and  should  be  canvassed 
and  considered  by  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obvi- 
ons  considerations  of  an  opposite  kind 
which  should  be  fairly  weighed.  In- 
dependently of  the  general  arguments 
against  an  able-bodied  Poor  Law, 
with  which  political  economists  are 
familiar,  the  special  question  arises, 
whether  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
have  not  been  brought  into  their  ex- 
isting condition  partly  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  national  character,  and 
partly  by  the  transition  that  is  now  in 
progress  from  a  system  of  ancient 
vassalage  to  more  modern  ideas 
of  calculation  and  independence. 
The  patriarchal  state  which  prevailed 
under  the  old  habits  of  clanship  is 
now  at  an  end,  so  far  as  regards  the 
proprietors,  who  are  unable  to  main- 
tain or  govern  their  retainers  as  of 
old,  while  the  po])ulation  generally  con- 
tinue in  their  former  condition  of  help- 
less tutelage,  and  must  now  be  ♦lught 
to  act  and  provide  for  themselves. 
The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  though  not 
possessing  an  able-bodied  Poor  Law, 
are  free  Irom  those  evils  by  which  the 
Highlands  are  afflicted,  and  the  popu- 
lation are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  an 
inferior  state  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  English  nation. 

Fmther,  there  arises  the  verj'  grave 
consideration,  that  whatever  may  be 
tlie  abstract  or  original  merits  of  an 


ablebodiod  Poor  Law,  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  in  an  advanced  state 
of  society  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
and  may,  from  the  very  novelty  of  its 
operation,  often  lead  to  utter  idleness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  confiscation  ou 
the  other.  It  ought  not,  in  any  view,  to 
be  attempted,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  some  well  digested  plan  of 
public  colonisation,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  which  might  otherwise  over- 
power the  resources  of  all  who  are  to 
be  burdened. 

We  would  say,. in  conclusion,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  this 
argument,  it  lies  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  proprietors  m  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  to  avert  the  threatened  evil, 
if  they  consider  it  as  such,  by  a  gradnal 
but  entire  change  in  the  system  of  the 
occupation  of  land.  The  great  argu- 
ment we  have  seen  for  an  able-bodied 
Poor  Law  is,  that  it  compels  the  pro- 
prietary classes  to  keep  down  the 
population  by  a  feeling  of  self-interest. 
This  object  must,  in  some  way  er 
other,  be  attained.  Without  harsh- 
ness, without  any  sudden  removals, 
every  opportunity  must  be  sought  of 
remodelling  the  plan  of  small  posses- 
sions, and  the  principle  must  be  laid 
down  and  enforced,  that  no  one  shall 
continue  in  the  condition  of  a  tenant 
who  does  not  occupy  enough  of  groand 
to  raise,  at  least,  an  ample  com  crop 
for  the  support  of  his  famihr.  If  the 
potato  system  continues, — i^  after  the 
present  calamity  passes  away,  its 
lessons  are  forgotten,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  public 
would  again  be  equally  liberal  as  it 
has  now  been,  where  the  visitation 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and 
no  clear  or  unecpiivocal  warning  of 
its  approach  had  previously  been  re- 
ceived. 

We  hope,  however,  for  better  things ; 
and  trust  that  the  present  crisis  wUl 
be  duly  improved,  and  will  form  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  and  increased 
civilisation  and  happiness  for  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 


Printed  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  Sf  Sons,  Fdinburffh, 
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least,  it  must  be  described  by  tlioso 
who  arc  accustomed  to  tliink  that  a 
peculiar    mystery    attached    to    one 
plienomenon   of  nature    more    thau 
another,  is  essentially  poetic.  Several 
.  poets,    our   Campbell   amongst    the 
!  number,   have  complained    that   the 
I  laws  of  optics  have  disenchanted  the 
;  rainbow ;  but  the  analysis  of  Newton 
is  poetry  itself  compared  to  that  in- 
stance   of  the  daring  and   levelling 
spirit  of  science  which  Franklin  ex- 
hibited, when  he  proved  the  lightning 
to  be  plain  electricity  ;  took  the  bolts 
of  Jupiter,  analysed  them,  bottled  them 
in  Leyden  jars,  and  experimented  on 
them  as  with  the  sparks  of  his  own 
electrical  machine. 

As  the  first  efforts  of  American 
genius  were  in  the  paths  of  grave  and 
searching  inquiry,  so,  too,  at  this 
present  moment,  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  point  out  amongst  the  works  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren,  our  compa- 
triots still  in  language,  tlie  one  which, 
above  nil  others,  displayed  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  original  genius, — it 
would  be  a  i)rose  work,  and  one  of  a 
philosophical  character  we  should 
single  out: — we  should  point  to  the 
WTitings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emei-son. 
The    Americans    are     frequently 


Emerson,  [Dec 

What  does  he  say  of  histoiy  ?  "  I  haTe 
no  expectation  that  any  man  wQl 
read  history  aright,  who  thinks  that 
what  was  done  in  a  remote  age,  by 
men  whose  names  have  resounded 
far,  has  any  deeper  sense  than  what 
he  is  doing  to-day/*  He  is,  as  be 
describes  himself,  ^'  an  endless  seeker 
of  truth,  with  no  past  at  his  back.^ 
He  delights  to  raise  the  indlTldnal 
existing  mind  to  the  level.  If  not 
above  the  level,  of  all  that  has  been 
thought  or  enacted.  He  will  not 
endure  the  imposing  claims  of  an- 
tiquity, of  great  nations,  or  of  great 
names.  ^^It  is  remarkable i**  he  says, 
'^  that  involuntarily  we  always  read 
as  superior  beings.  Universal  histon% 
the  poets,  the  romancers,  do  not,  in 
their  stateliest  pictures,  in  the  sacer- 
dotal, the  imperial  palaces,  in  the 
triumphs  of  i^ill  or  of  genina,  anywhere 
make  us  feel  that  we  intrude,  that  this 
is  for  our  betters,  but  rather  is  h  tme 
that  in  their  grandest  strokes,  there 
we  feel  most  at  home.  AH  that 
Shakspearesays  of  the  hing^  yonder  ti^ 
of  a  hoy  that  reads  in  the  corner^  ^ftek 
to  be  fme  of  himself, ^^ 

Neither  do  the  names  of  foreign 
cities,  any  more  than  of  ancient  na- 
tions, overawe  or  oppress  him.    Of 


Leanl    to    lament     the    absence    of    travelling,    he    says,     "I  have    no 


nationality  in  their  literature.  Per- 
haps  no  pe<:»ple  arc  the  first  to  per- 
ceive their  own  character  reflected 
in  the  writings  of  one  of  their  conn- 
tiymen ;  this  nationality  is  much 
more  open  to  the  observ^ation  of  a 
foreigner.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
no  French  or  German  critic  coidd 
read  the  speculations  of  Emerson, 
without  tracing  in  them  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  which  this  writer 
belongs.  The  now  democracy  of  the 
Kew  World  is  apparent,  he  would 
pay,  in  tlio  philosophy  of  one  who 
yet  is  no  democrat,  and,  in  the 
ordinary'  sense  of  the  woril,  no  poli- 
tician. For  what  is  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  writings?  Self-reliance, 
and  the  dctiTniination  to  sec  in  the 
man  of  to-day,  in  his  o^\ti,  and  in  his 
iifighl)nur's  mind,  the  elements  of  nil 
greatnt'ss.  WhateviTthe  most  (»xaltod 
charjK^tcrs  of  hijitory,  whatove'r  the 
most  opulent  of  litenitures,  hjw  dis- 
played or  roveale<l,  of  action  or  of 
thought, — the  germ  of  all  lies  within 
yourself.     This  is  his  frequ'jnt  text. 


churlish  objection  to  the  circnnuiaTi- 
gation  of  the  globe,  for  the  pnrpofles 
of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so 
that  the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or 
does  not  go  abroad  vniYi  the  hope  of 
finding   somewhat    greater  than  he 
knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amiued, 
or  to  get  somewhat  which  he   does 
not  carry,  travels  away  from  himself, 
and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among 
old  things.    In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra, 
his  will  and  mind  have  become  <^ 
and  dilapidated  as  they.     He  carrieB 
ruins  to  ruins.     Travelling  is  a  fbol*s 
paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first  JonmejyB 
the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing. 
At  home,  I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at 
Home,  I   can    be    intoxicated  with 
beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.     I  ptudk 
my  trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  em* 
bark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last  wake  np  f\ 
in  Na]>les,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting, 
identical,  that  I  ficd  from.    Iseekthe 
Vatican  and  the  palaces.    I  affect  to 
bi'  int()xic4itexi  with  sights  and  aog- 
gestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicaUa. 
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My  giant  goea  with  me  wherever  I 

go." 

In  a  still  higher  strain  be  writes, 
*^  There  is  one  mind  common  to  jail 
individual  men.  Every  man  is  an 
inlet  to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the 
same.  He  that  is  once  admitted  to 
the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman 
of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato  has 
thought  ho  may  think ;  what  a  saint 
has  felt  be  may  feel ;  what  at  any 
time  has  befaUen  any  man  he  can 
nnderstand.  Who  hath  access  to 
this  univei*sal  mind,  is  a  party  to 
all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for  this  is 
the  only  and  sovereign  agent."  This 
passage  is  taken  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Essay  on  History,  and 
the  essay  entitled  "Nature,"  opens 
with  a  similar  sentiment.  He  dis- 
claims the  retrospective  spirit  of  our 
age  that  would  "  put  the  living  geneo 
ration  into  masquerade  out  of  the 
faded  wardrobe  of  the  past."  He 
will  not  see  through  the  eyes  of  others. 
"Why  should  not  we  also,"  he  de- 
mands, "enjoy  an  original  relation 
to  the  universe?  Why  should  not 
we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition,  and 
a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and 
not  the  history  of  theirs  ?  Hie  sun 
shiues  to-day  also  I  Let  lis  demand 
our  own  works,  and  laws,  and  wor- 
ship." 

In  the  Essay  on  Self-reliance — a 
title  which  might  over-ride  a  great 
portion  of  his  writings  —  he  s^ys: 
"Our  reading  is  mendicant  and 
pycophautic.  In  history,  our  ima- 
gination makes  fools  of  us,  plays  us 
false.  Kingdom  and  lordship,  poww 
and  estate,  arc  a  gaudier  vocabidsry 
than  private  John  and  Edward  in  a 
small  house  and  common  day's  work: 
but  the  things  of  life  are  the  same  to 
both :  the  sum  total  of  both  is  the 
same.  Why  all  this  deference  to 
Alfred,  and  Scanderberg,  and  Gus- 
ta^iis?  Suppose  they  were  vir- 
tnons  :  did  they  wear  out  ffirh^f^ 
And  in  a  more  sublime  mood  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Whenever  a  mind  is  simple, 
and  receives  a  divine  wisdom,  then 
old  things  pass  away,  —  means^ 
teachers,  texts,  temples  fall.  Whence, 
then,  this  worship  of  the  past?  The 
centuries  are  conspirators  against  tlM 
sanity  and  majesty  of  the  soul.  .  .  • 
]Man  is  timid  and  apologetic.    He  is 


no  bnger  upright.  He  dares  not  say 
*I think,'  'lam,'  but  quotes  some 
safait  or  sage.  He  is  ashamed  before 
the  blade  of  grass  or  the  bkming 
rose.  These  roses  under  my  wind9«r 
make  no  reference  to  fcmner  rosea, 
or  to  better  ones;  they  are  for  what 
they  are ;  th^  exist  with  God  to- 
day. There  is  no  time  to  them. 
There  is  simply  the  rose, — ^perfect  in' 
every  moment  of  its  existence.  But 
aiMi  postpones  or  remembers;  he 
does  not  live  in  the  present,  but  wiUi 
reverted  eye  laments  the  past,  or, 
heedless  of  the  riches  that  surround 
him,  stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee  the 
fnture.  He  cannot  be  happy  and 
strong  until  he,  too,  lives  with  nature 
in  the  present,  above  time." 

Surely  these  quotations  alone — 
which  we  have  madd  with  the  ad- 
ditional motive  of  introdudng  at 
once  to  our  readers  the  hanpEsr 
style  and  manner  of  tiie  Amerfetn 
Philosopher — would  bear  out  ^b» 
Frendi  or  Gennan  critic  in  their 
i^ews  of  the  nationality  of  fUs 
author.  Thespfarit  of  tfaeNewWoHdi 
and  of  a  selr^oonident  democraey. 
could  not  be  more  ftUthldlly  tnuudam 
faito  thelanguage  of  a  high  and  abetafii 
phflosophy  than  it  u  here.  Wa 
say  that  an  air  Mowing frompriiMe 
and  forest,  and  the  New  Western 
Worid,  is  Mtfai  the  tone  and  epiiH  ef 
Emerson's  writings ;  we  do  not  Intend 
to  intimate  that  tlie  ojpinkms  eoa^ 
pressed  in  tiiem  are  at  atf  times  mdk 
as  might  be  anticipated  froni  m. 
Amerlean.  Fir  from  It.  Mr  Shmn 
son  regards  the  iHStld  from  a  peosAir 
point  of  view,  tiiaft  of  an  IdeaHride 
philos^v.  Moreover,  he  is  one  ef 
those  wOful,  eapricious,  though  powms 
ftaltUntoa,  wnose  ^qpdnions  itiroM 
not  be  -my  easy  to  anlMpato,  irtio 
balk  almdiethHi,  wlio  dely  magnfi 

jTor  nHMneo,  a  nraigner  mgBt 
naturally  lomet  to  find  fct  the  speod- 
latkms  of  a  New  fi^i^and'pliiilosoplNt', 
certain  sanguine  and  enthusuwtfc 
viewsof  tiie  fhtureoondition  of  society. 
He  win  not  find  them  here.  Oar 
idealist  lends  the  past  to  the  present, 
but  he  levels  tiie  mtuve  to  tiie  j^rosaat 
idso.  If  iritii  him  all  tiiat  is  oU  is 
new,  soalBoallthatisnenrisokL  B 
Is  BtfH  tiie  one  gmt  unlvaiiMd  ndnd 
— ^ifcethe  great  oueiuii'  abhlu,-  4o#> 
lB(y  in  tempest  Muri  and  now  fi 
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lie  will  not  join  iu  the  shout  that  sees 
a  new  sun  rising  on  the  world.     For 
ourselves,  (albeit  little  given  to  the 
too  sanguine  mood)   we  have  more 
hope  here  than  our  author  has  ex- 
pressed.   AVe  by  no  means  subscribe 
to    the    following    sentence.      The 
measure  of  tnith  it  expresses — and  so 
well  expresses — bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  trnth.       '*  All 
men  plume  themselves  on  the  improve- 
tncnt  of  society,  and  no  man  improves. 
Society  never  advances.    It  recedes 
as  fast  on  one  side  as  it  gains  on  the 
other.  It  undergoes  continual  changes: 
it  Is  barbarous,  it  is  civilised,  it  is 
christianised,  it  is  rich,  it  is  scientific ; 
but  this  change  is  not  amelioratiun. 
For  every  thing  that  is  given,  some- 
thing is  taken.    Society  acquires  new 
arts  and  loses  old  instincts.     What 
a    contrast  between    the    well-clad, 
reading,  writing,  thinking  American, 
with  a  watch,  a  pencil,  and  a  bill  of 
<?xchange  in  his  pocket,  and  the  naked 
Xew  Zealander,  whose  property  is  a 
.club,  a  spe;u*,  a  mat,  an<l  an  undivi- 
ded twentieth  of  a  shed  to  sleep  under. 
But  compare  tlie  health  of  the  two 
men,  and  you  shall  see  that  his  abo- 
liginal  strength  the  white  man  has 
lost.    If  the  traveller  tell  us  tnily, 
strike  the  savage  with  a  broad  axe, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  llcsh  shall 
unite  and  heal  as  if  yo4  struck  the 
blow  into  soft  pitch,  and  the  same 
blow  shall  send  the  white  to  his  grave. 
The  civilised  man  has  built  a  coach, 
but  has  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.     He 
is  supported  on  crutches,  but  loses  so 
much  support  of  muscle.    lie  has  got 
A  fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  has  lost 
the  skill  to  toll  the  hour  bv  the  sun. 
A  Greenwich  nautical  almanac  he  has, 
and  so  being  sure  of  the  infonnation 
when   he  wants  it,  the  man  in  the 
.street  does  not  know  a  star  in  the  sky. 
[Uie  solstice  he  does  not  observe ;  the 
equinox  he  knows  as  little ;  and  the 
whole  bright  calendar  of  the  year  is 
without  a  dial  in  his  mind.  His  note- 
books impair  his  memory ;  his  libra- 
ries overload  his  wit ;  the  insurance 
office  increases  the  number  of  acci- 
dents ;  it  may  be  a  qnestion  whether 
jnachinery  does  not  encumber ;  whether 
we  have  not  lost  bv  refinement  some 
energ)-,  by  a  Christianity  (entrenched 
in  establishments  and  forms)  some 
vigour  of  Avild  wtne.    For  evert/  stoic 


was  a  stoic ;  but  in  Christendcm  vliere 
is  the  Christian  ?" 

A   French   critic    has   designated 
Emerson  the  American   Monudgne, 
St  nick,  we  presume  by  his  independ- 
ence of  manner,  and  a  certain  ego* 
tism  which    when    accompanied  br 
genius  is  as  attractive,  as  it  is  ludi- 
crous without  that    accompaniment. 
An  English  reader  will  be  occasion- 
allv  reminded  of  the  manner  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Bcli- 
gio  Medici."    Like  Sir  lliomas,  he 
sometimes  startles  us  by  a  curiosity  of 
reflection,  fitted  to  suggest  and  kindle 
thought,  although  to  a  Hry  logician  it 
may  seem  a  mere  futility,  or  the  idle 
play  of  imagination.    Of  course  this 
similarity  is  to  be  traced  only  in  sin- 
gle and  detached  passages;  bnt  wo 
think  we  could  select  several  qnotar 
tions  from  the  American  \niter  irhi^ 
should  pass  ofl*  as  choice  monels  of 
Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  with  one  Who 
was  familiar  with  the  strain  of  thought 
of  the  old  Englishm.in,  bat  whose 
memor}'  was  not  of  that  fbrmidabl^ 
exactness  as  to  ix^nder  %'ain  all  afr 
tempt  at  imposition.    Take  the' fol- 
lowing for  an  instance : — *'  I  hold  Wdc 
actual  knowledge  very  cheap.     Hear 
the  rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizatd.on 
the  fence,  the  fungus  under  fbdt,  the 
lichen  on  the  log.    Wiat  do  I  hhot^ 
sympathetically,  morally,  of  cither  rf 
til  esc  worlds  of  life?    As  long  as  ti^6 
Caucasian  man — perhaps   lorigep^ 
these  creatures  have  kept  thefr  cObii- 
cil  beside  him,  and  there  is  nb're(k>hl 
of  any  word  or  sign  that  has  pass<fd 
from  the  one  to  the  other.     .    .    ".     . 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  what  a  shallow 
vUlage  tale  our  so-called  history  is. 
IIow  many  times  wc  must  say  Rome, 
and    Paris,     and      ConstahtinOple: 
AVhat  does  Rome  know  of  ratorllt^? 
AVhat  are  Oljrnipiads  and  Consuliltes 
to   these  neighbouring   svstems     cff 
being?*'  "    '      -     '■ 

Or  this : — "  "Why  should  we  inhke 
it  a  jioint  to  disparage  that  rtan  wo 
ai*e,  and  that  form  of  bein^  assigned 
to  us?  A  good  man  is  contentled. 
I  love  and  honour  Epaminondas,'  Imt 
I  do  not  wish  to  l>e  Epaminondas. 
I  hold  it  moi*e  just  to  lo\-e  the  wMd 
of  this  hour,  than  the  world  of  his 
hour.  Nor  can  yon,  if  I  am  frnOi 
excite  me  to  the  least  nncasinesB  lyy 
saying  *  he  acted  andtlion  sittcst  stiU^^ 


T  sen  action  to  be  good,  wlien  lUe  wUh  llioir  tempcrnnieiit.    Iffilliter 

ueed  is.  and  eilUng  »[ill  to  1»  also  they  ronilof  rolrHcInglhcti-oivngti 

good.    fipHmmoadAS,  if  lio  was  tbe  and  rencwijig,  from  tliesnmcfitu'ili 

man  I  take  bim  for,  would  have  sat  place,  the  samo  itiqiiii-y.    Thoy 

still  with  joy  and  peaco,  if  liis  lot  bad  oil'  to  fresli  paalures.     TUey  care 

b«en   mine.    Ui^avea  is  Ini-ge,  and  to  be  ratBiug  the  leaves  of  tlie  uIA 

affonia  apace  fur  all  modcd  of  love  raannacript,  revising,  qualiMnt',  ex- 

ftnd  fortitude.     Wliy  slioulil  wc  be  pon^g.    Tliey  would  ratW  bravo 

busy-bojiea,    and   sopcrserviccablc  ?  all  sorts  of  contradictiona  and  go  on. 

Action  and  inaction  uro  alike  to  tlie  satiated  that  to  an  ingenuous  reader 

tnie.     .     .     .    Besides,  why  slioald  their  thoughts  will  nltinialcly  wear  a 

wo  be  cowed  by  the  name  of  action  ?  true  and  faithful  aspect,    "hiey  will 

Tla  a  trick  of  ibo  senses, — no  more,  not  bo  haaiijcrcd  by  their  own  iilte- 

Wo  know  that  the  ancestor  of  everj-  ranees  more  than  by  other  inpii's— 

iictiou  is  a  thought.    The  rich  mind  "If  youwoitld  bea  man,"sin-^  Kuut- 

lies  iu  the  sun  and  sleeps,  and  is  son,  "speakwhat  you  thiii'k  ii.>  day 

Xature.    To  think  is  to  act."  iu  words  ns  hnrdAScannon-tulIs,  and 

Or  if  ooi!  were  to  pnl  down  the  to-morrovr  speak  wliat  to-morrow 
nwno  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  as  tlic  thinks  in  bard  wonla  again,  tlioogh 
author  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  fol-  it  contradict  ovciy  thing  yoo  said  to- 
lowing,  are  there  many  who  would  day."  These  headstrong  sages,  fiill 
<h;t«cttho  cheat?  "I  like  the  silent  of  noble  caprice,  of  lofty  IiumoiirSi 
church,  before  the  sei-vice  begins,  bet-  often  pour  forth  in  their  wild  profti- 
ter  than  any  preaching.  How  far  sion  astrange  mlninre  of  great  trutha 
oS,  how  cool,  huw  elmste  the  persona  and  petty  conceits — noble  principles 
look,  begirt  each  one  with  a  precinct  and  paradoxes  no  better  than  conim- 
of  sanctuary;  so  let  us  always  sit.  drums.  As  we  have  said,  they  iir? 
Why  should  wc  assume  the  faults  of  lovers  pre-eminently  of  tbonght.  FnQ 
our  fi-ioud,  or  wife,  or  father,  or  child,  of  the  chase,  they  will  sometimes  run 
because  they  sit  around  our  hearth,  down  the  most  pnltiy  game  with  tut- 
or are  said  to  have  tho  samcblowl?"  mitigated  ai-donr.    Sach  wdters  nro 

But  Kmcrson  is  toooriginal  a  mind  not  so  wiso  as  their  heat  wisdom,  nor 

lo  he  citbcr  a  MontoignQ  or  a  Sir  so  foolish  as  their  folly.    When  G«r- 

'iliomas  Brown.     He  lives,   too,  in  tiun  of  the  ancient  sages  who  were  tn 

quite  another  age,  and  moves  in  a  the  habit  of  gnessing  boldly  at  the 

higher    lYigion    of   philosophy   thait  open  riddle  of  nature,  made,  amidst 

ci^ici'  of  (hem.    The  utmost  that  can  twenty  absurd  conjectures,  one  that 

be  saiil  is,  that  he  is  of  the  same  class  has  proved  to  bo  correct,  wc  do  ngt 

of    iiidc|>endcnt,    original    thinkers,  therefore  give  them  the  credit  off 

sqinewhut  waywnni  and  fitful,   whu  scientific  discovery.      One  of  thfe 

]iroscnt  no  sj'atem,  or  none  that  is  dis-  wiso  men  of  antiquity  said  that  IB 

tinctly  and  logically  set  forth,  but  sea  wits  a  great  Hah ;    he    asMCf 

east  befuiv  us  many  isolated  truths  also  that  the  moon  was  au  opH 

usprcssed  iu  vivid,  sponlaneous  elo-  body,  and  considerably  larger  I 

(jiiencc,  she  apiiears  to  be.      Uc  wa»  t 

This  class  ofwriters  may  be  described  abont  tbomoon;  hcwns  wrong  a1.._ 

as  one  whose  members,  thongli  not  dc-  the  fish  ;  bntos  he  iiKculaced  ou  bot 

licicnliiithcii>venf»CH(ft,an-stilimoro  subjects    in   the    same    hap-hnnard 

couhpif wins  for  tlicir  lovi-  of  thought,  stylo,     we    give     him    very     IttllA 

Tlicy  CI  ave  iutcllectuul  excitement ;  more  credit  in  the  one  case  than  the 

they  have  a  gennioe,  inexhaustible  other.      Perhaps    his   theory   which 

ardour  of  rcHuctiun.     They  are  not  transformed  the  sea  into  a  tish,  waa 

writers  of  systems,  for  [mtlence  would  that  on  which  ho  prided  himself  moat, 

fail  thum  to  ti-avcrM  the  more  arid  Something  of  the  same  kind,  though 

parts  of  their  sutject,  or  those  where  very  dllTcn-nt  in  degree,  takes  phic« 

they  have  nothing  new,  nothing  of  in  oar  judgment  upon  certain  moral 

their  OHUt,  to  put  forth.    The  task  of  speculators.     When  a  man  nf  cxn- 

aifting  aiid  arrauglng  materials  that  boront  thonglit  utters  in  the  fcrvuiir 

havo  passed  a  thousand  times  through  or  the  fever  of  his  mind  what  eoma 

tlie  hands  of  others,  docs  not  accord  firtt-,  his  fragiuent'<  of  wisdom  seem 


G4d  Emerson.  [Dec* 

as  little  to  bolong  to  him  as  liis  frag-  any  one  reasonably  desire?     Bnt  if 

ments  of  folly.    The  reader  picks  up,  the  task   of  criticism    be   impoeed 

and  carries  otf,  what  best  pleases  him,  upon  us,  we  must,  neverthelets,  saeri- 

as  if  there  were  no  owner  there,  as  if  fice  this  easy  and  complacent  mood, 

it  were  treasare-trove,   and  he  was  — this  merely  receptive  dispoeitioft; 


entitled  to  it  as  tirst  finder.  He  fore- 
goes the  accustomed  habit  of  connect- 
ing his  writer  with  the  assemblage  of 
thoughts  presented  to  him,  as  their 
sole  proprietor  for  the  time  being : 
"  he  cries  halves,"  as  Charles  Lamb 
has  said  on  some  similar  occasion,  in 
whatever  he  pounces  on. 

The  task  of  the  critic  on  a  writer  of  the  air  of  novel  and  profonnd  truth. 
this  class,  becomes  more  than  usually  Some  portion  of  this  lees  agreeable 
ungracious  and  irksome.  He  meets  duty  we  will  at  once  perform,  that  we 
with  a  work  abounding  with  traits  of  may  afterwards  the  more  freelj  and 
genius,  and  conspicuous  also  for  its     heartily  devote  onrselves  to  the  mora 


wo  must  re-examine ;  we  moat  oaril 
and  object;  we  mnst  qnestion  of 
obscurity  why  it  shoald  stand  there 
darkening  the  road ;  wc  muat  relhso 
admittance  to  mere  paradox;  we 
must  expose  the  trifling  conceit  or 
fanciful  analogy  that  woold  erect 
it^lf  into   high  places,  and 


faults  and  imperfections.  As  a  reader 
only,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
plea>;ure  which  the  former  of  these 
inspire.  Why  should  he  disturb  that 
plea,sure  by  counthig  up  the  blemishes 
and  errors?  lie  sees,  but  ptusses 
rapidly  over  them  ;  on  the  nobler 
passages  he  dwells,  and  to  them  alone 
he  returns.  But,  as  critic,  he  cannot 
resign  himself  entirely  to  this  mood; 
or  rather,  after  having  resigned  him- 
self to  it,  after  having  enjoyed  that 
only  true  penisal  of  a  book  in  which 
we  forget  all  but  the  truth  we  can 
extract  from  it,  he  must  rouse  him- 
self to  another  and  very  different  act 
of  attention  ;  he  must  note  defects  and 
blemishes,  and  caution  against  errors, 
and  qualify  his  admiration  by  a  recur- 
rence to  those  very  portions  of  the 
work  which  he  before  purjioseiy  hur- 
ried over. 

AVe  take  up  such  a  book  as  these 
Essavs  of  Emerson.   We  are  charmed 


pleasant  task  of  calling  attention  to 
the  works  of  a  man  ofgenins, — ^forwe 
suspect  that  Emerson  is  not  known  in 
this  country  as  he  desenrea  to  be. 
With  some  who  have  heard  his  name 
coupled  with  that  of  Carlyle,  he 
passes  for  a  sort  of  echo  or  doaUe 
of  the  English  writer.  A  more  inda- 
pen<lent  and  original  thinker  can  no- 
where in  this  ago  be  found.  This 
praise  must,  at  all  events,  be  awarded 
him.  And  oven  in  America — ^whidt 
has  not  the  reputation  of  generally 
overlooking,  or  underrating,  the 
merits  of  her  own  children — ^we  under- 
stand that  the  reputation  of  Emerson  is 
by  no  means  what  it  onght  to  be ;  aad 
many  critics  there  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  merely  imitative  talent,  and 
demand  a  man  of  genius  oftAeur  cum, 
are  not  aware  that  he  stands  there 
amongst  them. 

AVhen  we  acense  Mr  Emerson  cf 
obscurity,  it  is  not  obscurity  of  style 


with    many   delightful   passages    of  that  wo  mean.    His  style  often  rises 

racy  el o(iuence,  of  original  thought,  of  — as  our  readers  have  had  alreadhf 

profouud  or  of  ;<Mit't' rejection.  AVhat  opportunities  of  judging — intoavirid, 

if  there  are  barren  pages?    What  if  terse, and graphiccloquenoe, agreeably 

sometimes  there  is  a  thick  entangled  tinged  at  times  with  a  poetic  coloor- 


underwood  through  which  there  is  no 
penetrating?  We  are  patient.  We 
can  endure  the  one,  and  for  the  other 
obstacle,  in  military  phrase,  we  can 
turn  it.  The  page  is  moveable.  AVe 
arc  not  bound,  like  the  boa-constrictor, 
to  swallow  all  or  none.  Meanwhile, 
in  all  conscience,  there  is  sufficient 
for  one  feast.  There  is  excellence 
enough  to  occupy  one's  utmost  atten- 
tion ;  there  is  beautv  to  be  c^irried 
away,  and  truth  to  be  appi-opriatcd. 
bat  more,  from  a  single  book,  can 


ing;  and  although  he  oocastoaaUy 
adopts  certain  inversions  which  are 
not  customary  in  modem  prose,  he 
never  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  difficult  or  nnintelllgible. 
But  there  is  an  obscurity  of  thonglit 
— in  the  very  matter  of  his  writings- 
produced  iirst  by  a  vein  of  mystioisM 
which  runs  throughout  his  works,  sad, 
secondly,  by  a  manner  he  sometiBas 
has  of  sweeping  together  into  one 
paragraph  a  number  ^uasorted  ideas, 
but  scantily  related  to  eadi 
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bringiug  up  his  dng-net  villi  all 
iniuiner  of  liah  id  it,  aod  depouting 
it  tlieij  and  there  before  ob. 

Mysticism  is  a  word  often  m 
vaguely  and  rashly  applied,  that  we 
feel  bonnd  to  explun  (ha  senae  in 
which  we  uae  it.  It  Is  oot  because 
Mr  Emeraon  ia  an  idealist  in  bis  philo- 
sophy—what we  are  in  the  habit 
in  the  present  day  of  describlHg  aa 
the  German  school  of  metaphjucsi 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
drawn  his  tenetg  ii«ia  the  Gennaiis, 
and  more  frequently  qnotM  the  name 
of  Plato  than  that  of  Kant  or  He^el— 
it  is  not  for  this  we  pronounce  hun  to 
be  a  mystic.  Berkeley  was  do  mygtia, 
111  support  of  this  philosophy  reasons 
may  be  adduced  which  appeal  to  the 
faculties,  and  are  open  to  the  exami- 
nation of  all  men.  We  do  not  pTi>- 
uoDDce  idealism  to  be  mystical,  bat 
we  pronounce  him  to  bo  »  myitic  who 
upholds  this,  or  any  other  philo- 
sophy, upon  grounds  of  cOBTictioa 
not  open  to  all  rational  men ;  whose 
couTictioos,  in  short,  rest  upon  some 
profound  intuition,  some  deep  and 
peculiar  sourco  of  knowledge,  to  which 
the  great  moltitade  of  mankind  are 
utter  strangers.  A  man  shall  be  an 
idealist,  and  welcome ;  wecandisctua 
tlie  matter  with  him,  we  con  ftdlow 
his  reasonings,  and  if  we  cannot  bds- 
tiun  ouTHelvcs  in  that  nicely-balanced 
aerial  position  be  has  asanmed,  poised 
jiboTC  the  earth  on  a  neecUe's  point  of 
faith,  we  can  at  least  apprehend  how 
the  more  subtle  metaptiysidaii  has 
contrived  to  accomplish  the  ftat.  Bat 
the  moment  a  man  proclaims  UuMlf 
in  the  possession  of  any  truth  what- 
ever, by  an  intuiti<»i  of  which  we,  and 
other  men,  find  no  traces  in  onr  own 
jniud,  then  it  la  that  we  must,  ot 
force,  abandon  him  to  tJie  sole  eqji^- 
ment  of  an  illomination  we  do  not 
share,  and  which  be  cannot  impwL 
We  call  him  mystical,  and  be  eafla 
as  blind,  or  sense-bMlonded.  W« 
assume  that  he  pretends  to  sec  wbera 
there  is  no  vision,  and  no  visnal 
organ ;  bo  retorts  that  it  la  we,  and 
the  gross  valgar  who  have  lest,  or 
never  attained,  the  high  facnUy  «C 
vision  which  ho  possewes.  Tbrttar 
it  is  Plato  or  Swedenborg,  Pagan  «r 
Christian,  who  lays  daiin  to  tUi 
occnlt  and  oraeidar  wlidoM,  m  nwt 
proclaim  it  a  delnaion.    It  to  In  T*ta 


to  tell  na  that  these  men  nay  be  tba 
tliu  of  faomanlty,  Oat  th^  are  ttuii 
signally  fltvoured  becaose  they  hnra 
more  snceessMly  cultivated  their 
minds,  both  inteUectnally  and  morally, 
and  pniified  them  ftv  the  reception  oc 
a  closer  communion  irtth  the  divlns 
and  all-SDstainIng  and  interpena- 
tratlng  Intelligeuce,  than  is  rooohsaftd. 
to  the  re^  ^  manitimi  We,  who 
have  nothing  but  our  ^esli^  and 
onr  teason,  we  of  the  miltitnde  wha 
are  not  thus  favoured,  can,  at  alt 
events,  lean  nothing  from  tkem. 
Whether  above  or  beside  hamnn 
reason,  thay  an  eqnally  remote  from 
inteUactual  communion.  Wa  do  not 
recognise  their  reason  asieaMOinor 
their  tnth  aa  tnth;  and  we  onS 
them  myaticB  to  expreas  this  onap- 
proaehable  nntnra  of  their  minds,  tluV 
nopeleaa  sevemnce  from  interoon- 
mnnion  of  thonght,  from  even  a^ 
much  ot  ccmtaot  as  la  leqaisite  fiir  tbn. 
hOfltfiilieB  of  cfflUroveniy.  Hmm 
wluat  of  majUnH  an  in  tho  aaaM 
t  as  the  maddest 
bdieve  that  tha|y  an  tl  , 
only  perfectly  sane,  and  that  aO  Oa 
rest  of  the  wocld  bnn  loat  th^ 
reason.  Urn  rest  of  the  woiU  UM 
the  oppoaite  <qiinl«ii,  aod  we  nn  not 
aware  that  In  either  case  then  k  anf 
appeal  tmt  to  the  onthoiity  of  nnnw 
ben,  to  which,  <d  ootiree,  nectar  tli*. 
Imiatk  nor  the  myslio  will  s  '    " 

\\. 

Euiprynii  ■■  11  i'l;iirj-  ..;  Jlii«  liigU  intui- 
tive sourco  ol'  li-iitli.   Tnke  the  follow*^ 
iug  passage  in   the  Essay  i 
reliance : — 

"  And  now  at  last  the  higlieet  truth  ti 
tliis  subject   remiLina   unsaid,  probknT 
munat  be  said  ;  for  all  that  we  any  isA 
Ihr  off  remembering  of  the  intulHoo.   r" 
tbought  by  wbit  I  csd  now  nenreet 
proach  to  saf  it,  ia  thiE.    Whan  gooi) 
near  you,  when  joa  bare  life  iii  fotirMj 
rt  is  uot  bj  any  known  or  appoinied  wa; 
you  shall  uot  diKem  (lie  faat-prinls  of  ai| 
otber)  you  eball  not  Bee  the  ^ce  of  moi 
}'>ru  Himll  not  bear  an;  name  ;  the  way, 
the  thuuglit,  tha  good,  shall  be  wliolty 
^Liaiige  and  new;  it  ehall  exclude   oR 
■olhcr  being.     You  tike   the  way  from 
loan  not  to  man.    All  pemoDB  thit  evtr 
existed  are  its  fugitiro  ministers.    There 
shall  be  DO  ten  ia  iL    Fear  and  bone  are 
alike  beneath  it.    It  sake  nothing.   I'faare 
ia  somewhat  low  oven  in  hope.     Wi  or* 
tkrn  In  mion.     There  ia  nothing  that«ME  J 
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be  called  gratitude,  nor,  properly,  joy. 
The  soul  ie  raised  over  passiou.  Jt  ufih 
identity  and  eternal  causation.  It  is  a 
perctiring  that  Truth  and  Right  are.  Hence 
It  becomes  a  tranquillity  out  of  the  know- 
ing that  all  things  go  well.  Vast  spaces 
of  nature — the  Atlantic  Ocean— the  South 
Sea— vast  intervals  of  time— years— -cen- 
turies— are  of  no  account.  This,  which  I 
think  and  feel,  underlay  that  former  state 
of  life  and  cireumatances  as  it  does  under- 
lie my  present,  and  will  always  all  cir- 
cumstance, and  what  is  called  lifoi  and 
what  is  called  death." 

Whenever  a  man  begins  by  telling 
119  that  he  cannot  find  language  to 
express  bis  moaning,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  intelligible 
meaning  to  express ;  and  Mr  £mei*- 
son,  in  the  above  passage,  fully  bears 
out  this  general  observation.  ^^  I  can- 
not," he  says  in  another  place,  *^I 
cAunot,  nor  can  any  man,  speak  pre- 
cisely of  things  so  sublime,  but.  it 
•ecius  to  me,  the  wit  of  man,  his 
strength,  his  grace,  his  tendency,  his 
art,  is  tlie  grace  and  the  presence  of 
God.  It  is  beyond  explanation.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  rapt  saint  is 
found  the  only  logician.  Not  exhorta- 
tion, not  argument,  becomes  our  lips, 
but  paians  of  joy  and  praise.  But  not 
of  adulation :  we  are  too  nearly  related 
in  the  deep  of  tite  mind  to  tliat  we 
honour.  It  is  God  in  us  which  chechs 
tlie  language  of  petition  by  a  grander 
.  thought  In  the  bottom  oftlte  heart  it 
is  said  '  /  am^  and  by  me^  0  chUdl  this 
fair  body  and  world  of  Otinc  stands  and 
grows,  I  am:  all  t/ungs  are  mine:  and 
all  mine  are  tliitie.^ " 

If  we  can  gather  any  thing  from 
this  language,  it  must  imply  that  the 
individual  mind  is  conscious  of  being 
a  part,  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
miud — is  conscious  of  this  union  or 
identity — the  pretension  to  wliich 
species  of  consciousness  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  pure  mysticism. 

But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readei's 
})y  seeking  further  proofs  of  this  charge 
of  mysticism  ;  for  what  can  be  more 
wearisome  than  to  have  a  number  of 
unintelligible  passages  brought  to- 
gether from  diftei*ent  and  remote  parts 
of  an  author's  works.  We  pass  lo 
that  other  cause  of  obscurity  we  have 
hinted  at, — the  agglomerations  of  a 
multitude  of  unrelated,  or  half-related, 
ideas.  Sometimes  a  whole  paragraph, 
and  along  one  too,ismade  up  ofseparate 


fragments  of  thought  or  fancyi  good 
or  amusing,  it  may  be,  in  themaeiTefi, 
but  connected  by  the  slightest,  and 
most  flimsy  thread  imagimwle.  ■  Glit- 
tering insects  and  flies  of  all  sorts, 
caught  and  held  together  in  a  spider's 
web,  present  as  much  appearance  of 
unity  as  some  of  tbtese  paragraphs  ura 
allude  to.  . .  - .  . 

For  an  example,  wewilltanitO'tbe 
first  essay  in  the  scries,  thatdn  Hi8tos3r. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Btcikhig-of 
the  whole,  and  one  which:  hm^B  more 
distinct  aim  and  purport 'fchaBdaoBt'Of 
them,  and  yet  the  madepfs  falriy  be- 
wildered at  times  by  the  inecMignuQs 
assemblage  of  tbongihts  presented  lo 
him.  It  is  the  drift  of  the  'taaKsf'to 
show,  that  the  varied  and  vohteiMiifr 
i^ecord  of  history  is  still!  bat'the-ids- 
velopment  and  oxpaDsion  of  the  Indt^ 
vidnal  being  man,  fla-  he:  eisisfiiid 
yesterday,  as  he  exifitS'to^dajrw>v^^A 
man,"  he  saySy  ^^is  the  wMes^ncf- 
clop«^ia  of  £ActSi  :■.  The  ciea*ioB(o£4 
thousand  forests  Is  In  oileiacoili,:and 
EgA'P^  Greece,  Bome,:Grai^i  Brkain, 
America,  lie  folded  alrosdysfotbeEfiM 
man.  Epoch  afler  epoeh^  eaitai^idng- 
dom,  empire,  repablJC|.denioinnMg^^-iiB 
merely  the  a[^pticatieii  of!  his 
spirit  to  the  manifold  irorkL?? ^ 
Ideais  explaimedrillustrated^j 
and  very  often  in  a  novel  andin^Mons 
manner.  To  esemiilify'  the  nioclUf 
we  feel  to  recognise  ouneiut.'bi  fiitt 
past,  he  says.r-^^'AiiiiinqiAivvftaito 
antiquity,  all  curiosity  respedng  As 
pyramids,  thcoxoavated-citleai.r 
hcngo,  the  Ohio  <chedes,  v. 
jVIeuphis,  is  the  desire  toi^ dot! 
tliis  wild,  jsavagc,  and  prepostMrn 
Therq  or  Then,  and  intfodncit  ia  te 
place  the  Here  laad.  the  Nonr.r'IliJvftp 
banish  the  Nfii  me,  ai^d  sappljrvtha  Jfk 
It  is  to  abolish  diffeMBdeittid;  i»- 
store  unity.  Belaoni  dig)iaiid:SieaBBNb 
in  the  mummy-pits  and  :pymaMB')€i 
Thebes,  until  ho  can=ifte'4iai«i4otf 
the  difierenco  between  Uie  rmonslMms 
work  and  himself.,-  Whsa-  te^jiaa 
satisfied  liimseU^  in  geftend  aoAiin 
detail,  that  it  was  made,  byrsnoh'ijk 
person  as  himsctf,  so  'Sansd'^andSe 
motived,  and  to  ends^  tbxwhkkite 
himself,  in  given  circmnstaacea^riioriA 
also  have  worked^  theevobienLJstheB 
solved,  his  thought  Urea  aloBg:i^ 
whole  line  of  tem]^  and  qildiixea  ' 
catacombs,  passes  throng  ithnm 
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like  a  creative  son),  with  satiaflMUiOB, 

and  tiutj  live  ^:ain  to  Uie  miDd,  or  are 

Ttiis  IB  good,  bnt  by  n»d  bj  he 
begins  to  iiit«ToaUte  M  sorts  bf 
yagrant  fantasies,  as  Ctins : — 

"  Civil  histoiy,  natural  MMerjf,  tfce 
histoid  of  art,  and  the  liietotvsf  Htent- 
tiire,^ — all  must  be  explunea  fron  'In- 
dividual hiatotj,  <w  mnst  reitiain 
nords.  TbeTOisiiotliiiij;butlsi«lat«d 
to  118,  nothing  that  doet  not  iaterefet 
ns, — kingdom,  college,  frM,  koru,  ^r 
iron  shoe,  the  roMs  of  aH  tilings  are 
in  man.  It  ia  la  tbe  cool  tbat  trcM- 
teotm-e  exbts.  Santft  CraeeandKle 
dome  of  St  Peter's  a*e  taae  ««p(i» 
after  a  divine  model:  StraaMg 
oathodral  is  ft  material  ^OunCerput' Of 
the  soul  of  Bnriu  of  Steliibaeb'.  '"Hie 
trne  poem  iatbefioet'^iaiiidTlIifi'tnte 
sliip  is  the  ship-bBlMer;!' aad  s»~liRtb. 
It  wonid  be  wacM'of  time  aDd'ltorda 
tO' aek  tMw'^treeaikd  borffi',"ia-fIle 
same  sense  as  'liingdon  and'le(Aiei*a, 
can  bo  eaid  to  hate  "tbbfr  MOtflTta 
man?"  or  whetliei^'  wben'it  Is 'mid 
tkat  "'StnsbD^'  c^thei^rBt  1H  the 
material  oonnterpart  of  tfab'sotfl  ''M 
Erwin  of  SteitibiKh/^  tttig-cim'poMtity 
meoDaar  tiling  «tsfrtMntkeikbdMM«d 
fact,  that  Uk  At«hlt«<!t  tfaoil|hV 'iifid 
designed  beftxvbfiliilUti"'''' '  "''"• 

TlHS'BObjeU of  n^itodtntt  edntta 
sadlj  la  the  vrftyiof  the  fliAthor,'«JM!»f 
tUc  icadOT  too*  whomll  tfioaniiBb 
tfcor<iii(fljly  iJiyslifjiii^.  "Tlii_»  Gottiic 
cathi^iiinl  is  a,  blchi'soniii)(,'  in  stone, 
evbdaod  by  llic  iosaliable  demflnd  of 
luumouy  in  man.  I'llc  mOuutaiH  of 
granite  blooms  into  ati  etcrnM  *>i+fer 
ivitb  tbo  ligiibness  and  delicate  linlsli, 
as  trt-'il  as  the  ajitiii  propbrtieus  aiifd 
pcmptctive  df  vegMahlo  l>eanty.  ■  /« 
iHe  manntr,  alt  public  facts  nrC  to'bc 
itulividunliseti,  all  private  facts  are  to 
bogencraliaed:' 'ThM^fiBtMiUiMy 
beobmes  fluid  aadtme/tUld'bfoevi^tiV 
dc^ and BBbUiiiM.''  ■■     i''!"  ■■"'■■i^v 

iTIiefabtetr  of  Paf^an  nijtholngy 
ucNt  tiro»  Lis  p:ith,  and  tiic.<!e  lend  tu 
another  inedle>' of  thonghts.  "These 
boauttfnlbbto  of  tbc  Greeks,"  li^saj-s, 
"being proper  croations  of  iho  imagi- 
nation, and  not  of  the  fancy,  arc 
nniversal  vwities."  And  writ  lliey 
may  be,  whetlier  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagiDaiion  {nnd  the  great  distinctnm 
beta  marbfd  out  between  the  two,  wo 
do  notprofbMto  comprehend),  if  each 
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mind.  In  every  age^  Ig  st  liberty  to 
Inteipret  Ihcm  as  it  pleases,  and  witb 
tbo  samfi  unrestrained  license  that 
'te  aatll*>r  lakes.  But  liow  cau  io 
find  Iter^  an  inatance  of  the  present 
njai  jti^ng  writuui  out  In  hiatory^ 
.whe&.tbe  old  history  or  fable  is  per- 
petnafly  toi  receiTe  new  inte^retaUeflB, 
am  itis  faUded  dowtt  from  genentUm 
-M' [ieneration-~4]ite^Retstioira  whleli 
BEsaredtj' <inr«  myer  dreamt  of  by  tiie 
driglhU«iTcnt«r7    \ 

"  ApoUokept  tUo'ffiMks' iff Adipetdk, 
Mid'  ItM  ttbets:     Bveiy  maa  u   a 
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talii^H  t^K<^'lDto''tpnr  weiid  a^'io 
M'lfajttnnl,  'tiidbertJ  l^w  iriUHMidE 
Mtt'lilM'^hrir  native  iun^i;,  aijd  tUxti 
MhJt^Bte  Che  woMd  Ue^  bav«  hMlM 
'iiiheiivbti:  tfim  tlMi'  ntad  fit  retiMb.  _ 
niul  they  niope  jind  wallow  like  do 
■Whether  witty  orwise.snch  Inter 
lations  havp  manifestly  nothing  tt 
\vi(h  tlie  fable  as  it  exists  iu  bisti 
aspartofthehistoryOfthehMmaniniBB. 

"  The  transmigration  Of  souls :  tliat 
too  is  no  ftble ;  I  woHW  ft  Were.  But 
ini'n  and -women  are  only  half  Iraman. 
E*-ery  animal  Of  the  barn-yard,  the 
field  and  the'foresl,  bf  tllo  eatlh  and 
of  tbo  witters  that  K\t  tindfer  tbo  earth, 
baa  «iptrivctt  to  got  a  footing,  and  to 
!ea«e  the  print  df  its  features  andfbnn 
ill  some  one  or  Ofher  of  these  Bpright, 
heaven ■  facing  Bpeakei^."  Very  good; 
only,  If  pools  and  wits  are  to  set'tliem- 
seK-es  to  tlto  task, -we  should  Hko  to 
kHoW  wfiftt  fuWtJ  tlicre  is  iu  theworld, 
whether  the  prodnct  ef  linflgiuatiO|i  or 
ftlli6y.  "Wliidi  nilglLt  not  be  sliowu  lo 
aftoinvd  in  etcmiifverities. 

Travelling  on  a.  little  farther,  we 
meet  Willi  Hie  fbllowing  p;vragrapli, 
aoibe  parts  of  which  are  fo  be  inaJii 
intelligible  by  pnlting  oiireelves  in  thu 
poiiitof  view  of  the  idealistic  philoso- 
pher; but  the  ■■wbole  together,  by 
resaolt  of  the  intongmity  of  ils  piJrls, 
produces  no  ot Her  effect  than  that  of 
mere  and  painful  ben  ildei'inont, — 

"AmiLaii  iLbQiidleofreliliiani,aknot 
of  rvols,  wtwsB  flower  Bad  ftoitago  ia  the 
world.  All  his  fooultica  ruSei  tu  na^urea 
out  of  him.  Ai)  his  faculties  prediot  the 
world  he  is  to  inhabit,  aa  the  fioa  of 
the  fleh  furfshuw  that  wsler  exists,  ut 
the  wingfl  of  an  cacla  iu  the  egg  piesup- 
pDse  a  medium  like  uSr.  InsuUta  and  _ 
you'    destroy    him.      He    cannot   arvm 
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withoat  a  world.  Put  Napoleon  in  an 
island  prison,  let  his  faculties  find  no 
men  to  act  on,  no  Alps  to  climb,  no  stake 
to  play  for,  and  he  would  beat  the  air 
and  appear  stupid.  Transport  him  to 
large  countries,  dense  population,  com- 
plex interests  and  antagonist  power,  and 
you  shall  see  that  the  man  Napoleon, 
bounded,  that  is,  by  such  a  profile  and 
outline,  is  not  the  virtual  Napoleon. 
This  is  but  Talbot's  shadow; 

"  His  substance  is  not  here  : 
Kor  whut  you  sec  is  hut  tlie  smallest  part, 
And  leasit  proportiou  of  humanity  ; 
But  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  uot  sufficient  to  contain  it." 

Columbus  needs  a  planet  to  shape  his 
course  upon.  Newton  and  Laplace  need 
myriads  of  ages  and  thick-strewn  celestial 
areas.  One  may  say,  a  gravitating  solar 
system  is  already  prophesied  in  the 
nature  of  Newton's  mind.  Not  less  does 
the  brain  of  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac,  from 
childhood  exploring  always  the  affinities 
and  repulsions  of  particles,  anticipate  the 
laws  of  organii^ation.  Does  not  the  eye 
of  the  human  embryo  predict  the  light  ? 
the  car  of  Handel  predict  the  witchcraft 
of  liarmonic  sound  {  Do  not  the  con- 
structive fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Whitte- 
more,  and  Arkwright,  predict  the  fusible, 
liard,  and  tempcrable  texture  of  metals, 
the  properties  of  stone,  water,  and  wood? 
the  lovely  attributes  of  the  maiden  child 
predict  the  refinements  and  decorations 
of  civil  society  I  Here,  also,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  action  of  man  on  man. 
A  mind  might  ponder  its  thoughts  for 
ages,  and  not  gain  so  much  self-know- 
ledge as  the  passion  of  love  shall  teach 
it  in  a  day.  Who  knows  himself  before 
ho  has  been  thrilled  with  indignation  at 
an  outrage,  or  has  heard  an  eloquent 
tongue,  or  has  shared  the  throb  of  thou- 
sands in  a  national  exultation  and  alarm? 
No  man  can  antedate  his  experience,  or 
guess  what  faculty  or  feeling  a  new  object 
shall  unlock,  any  more  than  he  can  draw 
to-day  the  face  of  a  person  whom  he  shall 
see  to-morrow  for  the  first  time." 

And  the  essay  concliules  by  prc- 
.«^onting  its  leadiii*^  idea  in  this  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  shape  : — 

"  Thus,  in  all  ways  does  the  soul  con- 
centrate and  reproduce  its  treasures  for 
each  pupil,  each  new-born  man.  He,  too, 
shall  pass  through  the  whole  cycle  of  ex- 
perience. He  shall  collect  into  a  focus 
the  rays  of  nature.  History  no  longer 
shall  be  a  dull  book.  It  shall  walk  in- 
carnate in  every  jast  and  wise  man.  You 
shall  not  tell  me  by  languages  and  titles 
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a  catalogue  of  the  rolnmes  joa  h»T« 
read.  You  shall  make  me  feel  f^att 
periods  you  have  lived.  A  man  shall  be 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  shall  walk  as 
the  poets  have  described  that  goddess,  in 
a  robe  painted  all  over  with  wonderftil 
events  and  experiences  ; — his  own  fbna 
and  features  by  that  exalted  intelligence 
shall  be  that  variegated  vest.  I  shall 
find  in  him  the  Foreworld;  in  fats  child- 
hood the  age  of  gold;  the  apples  of 
knowledge ;  the  Argonantie  expedition  ; 
the  calling  of  Abraham;  the  building  of 
the  temple  ;  the  advent  of  Christ;  dark 
ages;  the  revival  of  letters;  the  Reformsr 
tion;  the  didcovery  of  new  lands,  the 
opening  of  new  soiences,  and  new  Tegions 
in  man.  He  shall  be  the  priest  <^  Pan,  and 
bring  with  him  into  humble  cottages  the 
blessing  of  the  morning  stars,  and  all  tb» 
recorded  benefits  of  heaven  and  earth.** 

^V^i  regret  to  say  that  Instances  of 
tills  painful  obscnrity,  of  tills  oat* 
rageous  and  fantastical  style  of  writ- 
ing, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mul- 
tiply, wore  it  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. Wc  have  quoted  sufficient 
to  justify  even  harsher  terms  of  cen- 
sure than  wc  have  chosen  to  deal 
in ;  siiilicicnt  to  warn  oar  readers 
Avho  may  be  induced,  from  tlie 
favourable  quotations  we  have  made, 
and  iihall  continue  to  make,  to  tnni 
to  the  works  of  this  author,  that  it  Is 
not  all  gold  they,  will  find  there,  that 
the  sun  does  uot  always  shine  upoa 
his  page,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
his  writings  may  be  little  salted  to 
their  taste. 

That  which  forms  the  great  and 
inextinguishable  charm  of  those 
Avritlngs  is  the  fine  moral  temper 
they  display,  tlie  noble  ardour,  the 
high  ethical  tone  they  every  where 
manifest  and  sustain,  and  espedallj 
that  lofty  independence  of  his  intel- 
lect, that  freedom  of  his  reason  which 
the  man  who  aspires  after  true  culti- 
vation should  watch  over  and  preserve 
with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Addressini^ 
the  Divinity  students  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  he  says, — 

^  Let  me  admonish  you,  first  of  all,  to 
go  alone  ;  to  refhse  the  good  models^ 
even  those  most  saored  in  the  imagiaatloa 
of  men,  and  dare  to  lore  €h>d  withonfc 
mediator  or  veil.  Friends  enough  yon 
will  find,  who  will  hold  up  to  yonr  emala- 
tion  Wesleys  and  Oberlins,  saints  and 
prophets.  Thank  God  for  these  good 
men,  but  say,  *  I  also  am  a  man.*  ImUft* 
tion  cannot  go  above  its 
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imitator  dooms  himself  to  hopeless  medi- 
ocrity, tlie  inTentor  did  it  beoause  it 
was  natural  to  him  ;  and  so  in  him  it  hM 
a  charm.  In  the  imitator,  somethiag 
else  is  natural,  and  he  bereayes  himsalf 
of  his  own  beauty,  to  eomo  short  of 
another  man's.    ..... 

"  Let  us  not  aim  at  common  degrees  of 
merit.  Can  we  not  leave  to  each  as  lofe 
it  the  rirtue  that  gUtters  for  the  oom- 
mendation  of  society,  and  oarselres  pieiee 
the  deep  solitudes  of  absolate  ability  and 
worth  ?  We  easily  come  np  to  the  stand* 
ard  of  goodness  in  society.  Society's 
praise  can  be  cheaply  secured,  and  almeei 
all  men  are  content  with  those  easy 
merits  ;  but  the  instant  effect  of  conrers^ 
ing  with  God,  will  be  to  pat  them  away. 
There  are  sublime  merits  ;  persons  wh» 
are  not  actors,  not  speakers,  bat  inia* 
ences  ;  persons  too  great  for  fame,  for -dis* 
play  ;  who  disdain  eloquence ;  to  whom 
all  we  call  art  and  artist  seemA  too  nearly 
allied  to  show  and  by-ends,  to  the  ex* 
aggeration  of  the  finite  and  selfiaAi,  and 
loss  of  the  uniyersaL  The  orators,  tlfts 
poets,  the  commanders,  .eneroaoh  on  vs 
only,  as  fair  women  do,  by  oar  allowaaoe 
and  homage.  Slight  them  by  preooenpn* 
tion  of  mind, — slight  them,  as  yon  can 
well  afford  to  do,  by  high  and  nniversal 
aims,  and  they  instantly  feel  that  yon 
have  right,  and  that  it  is  in  lower  places 
that  they  must  shine.  They  also  feel  year 
right  ;  for  they,  with  you,  are  open  to  the 
io^ux  of  the  all-knowing  spirit,  which 
annihilates  before  its  broad  noon  the  little 
shades  and  gradations  of  intelligenee  in 
the  compositions  we  call  wiser  and  wiseel. 

''  In  such  high  commonion,  let  as  study 
the  grand  strokes  of  rectitude:  a  bold 
benevolence,  an  independence  of  ftiendsy 
60  that  not  the  oigust  wishes  of  thoee 
who  love  us  shall  impair  oar  freedom ; 
but  we  shall  resist,  for  trnth's  sake,  the 
freest  flow  of  kindness,  and  appeal  to 
sympathies  far  in  advance.  And,  what  is 
the  highest  form  in  (which  we  know  this 
beautiful  element  f--a  certain  solidity  of 
merit  that  has  nothing  to  dowit]iopiirie% 
and  which  is  so  essentially  and  maadhaAj 
virtue,  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  tbit 
the  right,  the  brave,  the  generous  step 
will  be  taken  by  it,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
commending  it.  You  would  compUoMni 
a  coxcomb  doing  a  good  act,  bat  yon 
would  not  praise  an  angeL  The  sikmce 
that  accepts  merit  as  the  most  natnral 
thing  in  the  world,  is  the  hij^t  tnj^ 
plause." 

* 
Nothing  bat  the  necessity  to  Imr 
band   our  space  preyentB  im  firan 
quoting  other  passages  of  (bt 
noble  strain. 


There  is  an  Essaj  on  Love  wMeh 
has  highly  pleased  as,  andfromiHiiob 
we  wish  to  make  some  extracts. 
To  a  man  of  genitis  the  old  snlgeetB 
are  always  new.  The  romance  and 
enthusiasm,  of  the  passion  is  here 
quite  freshly  and  viyidly  portrayed, 
while  the  great  moral  end  of  that 
charming  exaggeration  which  every 
lover  makes  ofthe  beauty  and  exoef-* 
lence  of  his  mistress,  is  finely  pointed 
out.  There  is  both  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  essay — as  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves  fVom  the 
following  extracts.  We  do  not  alwavs 
mark  the  omissions  we  make  for  me 
sike  of  economy  of  space,  nor 
always  cite  the  passages  in  the 
order  they  appear  m  the  essay. 

<<  What  ftstene  attention,  in  theiafe«u 
Qsnrse  of  lift,  like  any  passage  betraying 
aflbetion  between  two  parties  t  Perhaps 
we  never  saw  them  before,  and  mtimt 
shall  meet  them  again.  BatweseethMt 
exdiange  a  glanoe,  or  betray  a  de^  •■•'- 
tUm,  and  we  are  no  longer  stnuigeis.  Wa 
nnderstaad  them,  and  take  the  wkhhm* 
interestin  thedevelopaent  of  theromanMb 
AU  mankind  hm^  a  lo^tr.  The  eaitteii 
demonstrations  of  eemplaeeney  and  ItM^ 
ness  ars  natnie's  moel  winning  pietares. 
It  is  the  dawn  of  eivUity  and  grace  hi  tiM 
coarse  and  rostie.  The  mde  village  bef 
teases  the  girls  about  the  edioolphoaaa 
door ;— <hat  to*day  be  eomee  maning  lata 
the  entry,and  meets  one  fair  ehild  anaa^' 
ing  her  satchel  i  he  holds  her  booka-^a^ 
help  bev,  aad  iastanUy  it  eeeas  te.  hfaa 
as  if  she  lesiaifed  hersetf  horn  Vim  i«- 
flaitelyy  jmd  was  a  saered  pieeiail^ 
Aseag  the  tkrong  ef  gills  he  rans  ndsif, 
enoagh,bntoae  atone  distaaoeahiM  ',mm 
thiae  two  littla  aeli^boon  that  wwa  aa 
filose  Jnst  now,  have  laaxned  ta  raii|aa> 
eaeh  other's  penooali^." 

As  is  ever  tihe  ease  whes  mm  is^ 
soriba  what  is,  or  irigM  be  aa  eMirit- 
stbe  h^[)piiiesfeii  then  sleili  a  neoHM* 
ehdy  oter  the  daseri^ptton  ^  iaAJmt 
anthornuikes  it  a  prmuay  conditibB, 

*'ThatiwaaiaBt  laava  ^teaeleaa.aai. 
lingering  adharaaoa  to  the  aetaal,  taflMAk 
and  alady  tba  aenlinienl  as  it  aneaM 
Uitm^tmk aot la ki/Mry.  JMwafmm 
1^  haA  la  those  deUaieM  velaliew  «ii* 
■akatl»haantfel  teUi^nhiah ' 


Jie  Witt  ahdak,  aad 
1  I  kaaw  netiriiy,  htk  iaHaita 
iaybitlar  In  aMbtaaa  Itti  aa. 
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is  bcautif\il  seen  from  the  point  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  as  truth.  But  all  is  sour,  as 
Been  from  experience.  It  is  strange  how 
painful  is  the  actual  world, — the  painful 
kingdom  of  time  and  space.  There  dwell 
care,  canker,  and  fear.  With  thought, 
with  the  ideal,  is  immortal  hilarity,  the 
rose  of  joj.  Hound  it  all  the  muses  sing. 
But  with  names  and  persons  and  the  par* 
tial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  is 
grief. 

**  But  be  our  experience  in  particulars 
what  it  may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  yisi- 
tations*of  that  power  to  his  heart  and 
brain  which  created  all  things  new;  which 
was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music,  poetry,  and 
art;  which  made  the  face  of  nature  radiant 
with  purple  light,  the  morning  and  the 
night  Taried  enchantments;  when  a  single 
tone  of  one  voice  could  make  the  heart 
beat,  and  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
associated  with  one  form,  is  put  in  the 
amber  of  memory ;  vhen  we  became  all  eye 
when  one  was  present,  and  all  manory 
when  one  was  gone ;  when  the  youth  be- 
comes a  watcher  of  windows,  and  studious 
of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon,  or  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage;  when  no  place  is  too  soli- 
tary, and  none  too  silent  for  him  who  has 
richer  company  and  sweeter  conversation 
in  his  new  thoughts,  than  any  old  friends, 
though  best  and  purest,  cau  give  him; 
when  all  business  seemed  an  impertinence, 
and  all  the  men  and  women  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  streets,  mere  pictures. 

"  For,  though  the  celestial  rapture  fall- 
ing out  of  heaven,  seizes  only  upon  those 
of  tender  age,  and  although  a  beauty, 
overpowering  all  analysis  or  comparison, 
and  putting  us  quite  beside  ourselves,  we 
can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years,  yet  the 
remembrance  of  these  visions  outlasts  all 
other  remembrances,  and  is  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  the  oldest  brows.*' 

And  on  this  matter  of  beauty  how 
ingenious  and  full  of  feeling  ai'e  the 
following  reflections !  — 

"Wonderful  is  its  charm.  It  seems 
sufficient  to  itself.  The  lover  cannot 
paint  his  maiden  to  his  fancy  poor  and 
solitary.  Like  a  tree  in  flower,  so  much 
soft,  budding,  informing  loveliness,  is  so- 
ciety for  itself,  and  fhe  teaches  his  eye  why 
Beauty  was  eter  vainted  with  Loves  and 
Graces  attending  ncr  st^ps.  Her  existence 
makes  the  world  rich.  Though  she  ex- 
trudes all  other  persons  from  his  attention 
as  cheap  and  unworthy,  yet  she  indem- 
nifies him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being 
into  somewhat  impersonal ;  so  that  the 
maiden  stands  to  him  for  a  representation 
of  all  select  things  and  virtues.  For  that 
reason  the  lover  sees  neeer  personal  resetn- 
blances  in  his  mistress  to  her  kindred  or  to 
others,    ills  friends  find  in  her  a  likeness 
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to  her  mother,  or  her  sisters,  (nr  to  per- 
sons not  of  her  blood.  The  loter  aeu  mQ 
rese^nJUance  except  to  summer  epemim^  and 
diamond  mornings,  to  raimbowi  ami  ,tM0 
song  of  birds. 

"  Beauty  is  ever  that  divine  thins  tl!e> 
ancients  esteemed  it.  It  is,  they  tm,  thi^ 
flowering  of  virtue.  Who  can  anmlyse  the 
nameless  charm  which  glances  from  one 
and  another  face  and  form!  We  are 
touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  ftad 
complacency,  but  we  cannot  find  wherei^ 
this  dainty  emotion,  this  wandering  gleain« 
points.  It  is  destroyed  for  the  imagina- 
tion by  any  attempt  to  refer  it  to  oigaoi- 
sation.  Nor  does  it  point  to  any  relations 
of  friendship  or  love  that  society  known 
or  has,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite 
other  and  unattainable  sphere,  to  relations 
of  transcendent  delicacy  and  sweetneso^a 
true  faerie  land;  to  what  roses  and  Tiolets 
hint  and  foreshow.  We  cannot  get  at 
beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline  dovee'- 
neck  lustres,  hovering  and  eTanesceat. 
Herein  it  resembles  uie  most  ezeellent 
things,  which  all  have  this  rainbow  elia? 
racter,  defying  all  attempts  at  appropria* 
tion  and  use.  What  else  did  Jena  Pan! 
Richter  signify,  when  he  said  to  mniifl^ 
*  Away!  away!  thon  speakest  to  me  of 
things  which  in  all  my  endless  life  1  have 
found  not,  and  shall  not  find.'  The  sarile 
fact  may  be  observed  in  every  work  off 
the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  tlwa 
beautiful,  when  it  begins  to  be  inoompre- 
hensiblc,  when  it  is  passing  ont  of  oriti* 
cism,  and  can  no  longer  be  deilaed  by 
compass  and  measuring  wand,  bnt  do* 
mands  an  active  imagination  to  go  with 
it,  and  to  say  what  it  is  in  the  act  of 
doing.  The  god  or  hero  of  the  senlptor 
is  always  represented  in  a  transition 
from  that  which  is  representable  to  the 
senses,  to  that  which  is  not.  Then  flM 
it  ceases  to  be  a  stone. 

"  So  must  it  be  with  personal  beavftj 
which  love  worships.  Then  Brat  is  ia 
charming  and  itself  when  it  diesattefias 
us  with  any  end;  when  it  becomes  a  sloiy 
without  an  end ;  when  it  snggeste  gleams 
and  visions,  and  not  earthly  satisfhetioni^ 
when  it  seems 

*  Too  bright  aadVood 
For  human  nature^!  daily  food  ;  * 

when  it  makes  the  beholder  feel  his  ni^ 
worthiness;  when  he  cannot  feel  his  right 
to  it,  though  he  were  Csosar  ;  he  cannot 
feel  more  right  to  it,  than  to  the  iinna- 
ment  and  the  splendours  of  a  sunset." 

But  this  di'eam  of  lovo  la  bnt  one* 
scene  in  the  play;  aiid  oar  ftathor 
concludes  his  essay  by  pointing  oat 
what  is,  or  should  be,  tho  denoaemeiit 
of  the  (l]*ama. 


_  JH^UEDE,  u  life  weiu«  on,  it  prares 
>  gami;  uf  pBrinulatioa  and  conitiiDfttian 
of  nI!  poesilile  pasilians  of  Ihe  [lartiea  la 
extort  all  the  rsaouroes  of  euli,  ftud  ac- 
quaint tMh  with  the  whole  slfeoglli  and 
woRkncsa  of  tlie  other.  Fur,  it  is  the 
nktiiic  and  end  of  this  reUtioii,  that  thcjr 
eKfiild  tepredeat  the  liumnn  riLce  to  cafIi 

"  At  Inst  tlipy  discover  lliat  all  whieh 
ti  Brflt  drevf  Ihojn  together,— those  unce 
saereJ  features,  that  raagioil  ptiij  of 
ciiamis,  wU  Jcildnous.hkd  n  prospective 
end,  like  t'lifi  scuffoldtng  bf  nhicli  llio 
haUa«  noq  biiilt;  and  the  pariflcition  of 
the  iutfl'eol  and  the  he&rt,  from  yenr  lo 
year,  if  the  real  marriage  foreseen  and 
prepared  Ttina  the  Erat,  aud  wlioliy  uhove 
their  oouioloiisneeE.  Loolcing  »t  thesp 
alriia  with  irliich  In-o  person*,  a  nlaii  aiid 
B  woniii,  so  varionily  and  eorretatiVely 
gifieit,are  shdt  up  in  <>ua  tiouHe  to  ^pend  in 
tT>e  niiiHi:J  ,="fic>iy  Tuiij  or  fifty  years,  1 
(In  H"  .I.  1-19  wlih  Whioh 

tlic  !i  il-iafVinn  early, 

inl'iii  iitywiihirhich 

(111-  i:.  ,  '  III  bpwcr,  and 

natini- -   - ■.;  I  [  emulate  each 

other  in  Mie  (jifti  atiJ  lliu  nieloclj'  they 
bring  to  (he  t^pithalaniliiui.  Thua  ara  vje 
p\j't  in  Iraiaing  for  a  Iotc  wliiol  VooVa  unt 
««■  nor  ptUoa,  ifor  paninlliy,  bnl  which 
sfetelh  rlrliie  and  wisdom  every  where, 
to  tUe  end  of  iiii^reMing  liTtiie  alid  Wis- 


If(h.-re 


rilicv^z/iinifia 


tllflUscii,  s'1  iilso  imgul.  Jill'  iiiuiiilvuU 
iwrt,  |(i  wbidi-U  is  Miliswyivut,!  »ti  li* 
[niro  and  duvtueil. 

Tilt?  lonj-'^t  (>='ttv  in  llifl<Hi(kicti')n, 


tented  with  those  oranyolh«,pu.— 
'lliis   ptietmiiienal  vioi\i  hu  R>rl^ 
liual  cauiiB  the  devQlopniciit  anil  cdi^ 
cation  of  till!  finite  mind.    It  fuQowi^ 
cheioforp,  tlint  all  which  &  reaJiat  conli 
say  of  the  utility  of  unture  uiii 
lulTstnccil  nlao   by  tlic  iiloallat. 
has  his  practicul  {uiint  of  view,  > 
CAR  ilieconrge,  ns  Mr  Emerson  doe*   . 
hero,  tin  the  vnrious  "  naes"  of  nft^  J 
lure  which,  he  E»ys,  "  admit  of  b 
thrown  into  lli(<  follfrwing  classes  :-r^l 
commodity,   beauty,   language,   aud.n 
disd|iiiac," 

yVc  iiave  not  the  Icaat  intention  of 
proceetUug  furtttcr  with  an  onalyaU 
of  tliis  vway ;  as  we  have  olcutuly 
inliualed,  (lie  vaiiie  of  Hi'  Emeraua^  | 
ivritin^  appe*rs  to  us  la  coQsiet  in  t' 
boanty  and  iruifaflilnnB  (rf  indiviih 
prssagc^.  not  nl  nil  in  his  j!ystem,-' 
nny  prolDnswd  train  of  reasoning  K 
mayadopt.  It Ic  impossible io  read tUj 
prodacliou  without  being  doHghW 
and  am'Btfd  by  a  nuinlier  of  thaL 
individual  paflfliiges  spartling  tvltfl 
tliCfliglit  or  iaacy  ;  it  would  be  etinnlly 
impoMlble  to  gathor  frmo  it,  a&  « 
nhohi,  any  tiling  enli^iKlury  or 
ewmplBtc. 

On  llie  b(«iily  of  nntnrn  ha  i* 
nimy*  etuqiiMit ;  he  laevIdiMitly  <<nH 
who  inlensely  feels  it.  "Evoryilny; 
the  ¥nn  ;  nod,  after  itins«t,  night  and 
the  stiirs.  Evt^r  the  ivinrts  hlow^ 
eypr'the  grae  gi-oiv^."  The  shows  tq 
Heaven  and  earth  are  with  bim,^ 
[mrliou  of  daily  life.  ■■In  the  won 
is  iHiipelual  yont'i."  "  We  lalh,",, 
8M-9>  in  nnotlirr  |>lnc«,  "  willioueoG 
pHahed  peraoiiM  ivbo  »|nKMir  to  J 
"traiiRcrs  in  ttatiirp.     ThiiHi>iKl,  HmM 


.1  1  n 


a 


.i.:<i:it1i?n  we  shuU  niaU 

I   :     '       t  >>ii 'iNuifrersliuIl f^ 

i  ju  h|„ii  ).'"tri'ut9of  tlii«Biiye<;t-= 

"  A  noM'ir  want  of  1 
nsluro^nantely,  Iho  I 
Soch  ii  lliu  eoDititutton  of  all  tlringn,  W 
4ii*h  the  plMtlo  powoT  ofthe  hnm«n  ty~ 
that  the  primnry  filmi,  m  the  ^y,  ( 
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mountain,  the  tree,  the  animal,  give  us  a 
delight  %H  and  for  tkemselra:  a  pleasure 
uising  from  outline,  colour,  motion,  and 
gronping.  And  as  the  eye  is  the  best 
composer,  so  light  is  the  first  of  painters. 
There  is  no  object  so  foul,  that  intcfue  light 
ffill  not  make  beauti/uL  And  the  stimu- 
1ns  it  affords  to  the  sense,  and  a  sort  of 
infinitude  which  it  hath,  like  space  and 
time,  will  make  all  matter  gay.  But 
besides  this  general  grace  diffused  over 
nature,  almost  all  the  individual  forms  are 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  is  proved  by  our 
endless  imitations  of  some  of  them;  as  the 
acorujthe  grape,  the  pine-cone,  the  wheat> 
ear,  the  egg,  the  >vings  and  forms  of  most 
birds,  the  lion's  claw,  the  serpent,  the 
butterfly,  sea-shells,  flames,  clouds,  buds, 
leaves,  and  the  forms  of  many  trees,  as  the 
palm. 

•*  The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions 
in  nature  is  so  needful  to  man  that,  in  its 
lowest  functions,  it  seems  to  lie  on  the 
conflnes  of  Commodity  and  Beauty.  To 
the  body  and  miud  which  have  been 
cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company, 
nature  is  medicinal  and  restores  their 
tone.  The  tradesman,  the  attorney,  comes 
out  of  the  din  and  craft  of  the  street,  and 
sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is  a  man 
again.  lu  their  etcnial  calm  he  finds  him- 
self. The  health  of  the  eye  seems  to  de- 
mand a  horizon.  We  arc  never  tired  so 
long  as  we  can  see  far  enough. 

'*  But  in  other  hour.^  nature  satisfies  the 
soul  purely  by  its  loveliness,  and  without 
any  mixture  of  corporeal  benefit.  I  have 
seen  the  spectacle  of  morning  from  the 
hill-top  over  again-it  my  house,  from  day- 
break to  sunrise,  with  emotions  which  an 
angel  might  share.  The  long  slender 
bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the  sea 
of  crimson  light.  From  the  earth,  as  a 
shore,  I  look  out  into  that  silent  sea.  I 
seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations; 
the  active  enchantment  reaches  my  dust, 
and  I  dilate  and  conspire  with  the  morn- 
ing wind.  How  does  nature  deify  ns 
with  a  few  and  cheap  elements  !  Gite  we 
health  and  a  duif,  and  I  tell  I  make  the 
j>omp  of  eirt).>iror.-f  ridicHloH:!,  The  dawn 
is  my  Assyria,  the  sunset  and  moonrise 
my  Paphos,  and  unimaginable  realms  of 
faerie. 

Afr  Emerson  has  piiblishod  a  volnmc 
ofpoL'ni-^,  aiul  it  has  hwn  ;rein'rally 
admitted  that  he  has  not  siiccooded  in 
Tcrso.  But  tlioro  aro  touches  of 
channinfr  i>oetr}'  in  his  prose.  This 
(liscrei)anev.  which  is  nut  unfrequently 
met  with,  must  result,  we  presume, 
frum  an  inaptitude  to em|)lov  the  fonns 
of  verse,  so  that  the  style,  instead  of 
being  invigorated,  and  iH)lished,  and 


concentrated  by  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  line  and  metre,  becomes  de- 
naturalised, constrained,  crude,  and 
nncqnal.  Wc  have  looked  thronffh 
this  Tolnme  of  poems,  bnt  we  shomd 
certainly  not  be  adding  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  by  drawing  attention 
to  it.  If  wc  wished  to  find  instances 
of  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  we  should 
still  seek  for  them  in  his  prose  essays. 
Thus  he  says : — 

*•*  In  this  pleasing  contrite  wood-life 
whicfi  God  allows  me,  let  me  recovd, 
day  by  day,  my  honest  thought,  with- 
out prospect  or  retrospe<^  and  I 
cannot  doubt  it  will  be  found  mn- 
metrical,  though  I  mean  it  not  and  see 
it  not.  The  swallow  over  my  window 
shoulfl  interweave  that  tliread  or  ttraw 
he  carries  in  his  bill  into  my  web  aboJ* 

**  Our  moods,''  ho  says,  "  do  not 
believe  in  each  other.  To-day  I  am 
full  of  thoughts ;  bnt  yesterday  I  saw 
a  drear}'  vacuity  in  this  direction  in 
which  now  I  see  so  much ;  and  a 
month  hence,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall 
wonder  who  he  was  that  wrote  so  many 
continuous  pages.  Alas  for  this  in- 
^rm  fiiith,  this  will  not  strenuous,  tfaia 
vast  ebb  of  a  vast  flow !  /  am  Cfod  m 
nature — I  am  a  weed  by  the  waBI^ 

^'  A  lady,*'  he  writes  on  another 
occasion,  "  with  whom  I  was  riding 
in  flie  forest,  said  to  me  that  the  woods 
always  seemed  to  her  to  trai'l,  as  if  tiie 
genii  who  inhabit  them  suspended  their 
deeds  until  the  wayfarer  has  passed 
onward.  This  is  precisely  the  toonglit 
which  poetry  has  celebrated  in  tiie 
dance  of  the'  fairies  which  breaks  off 
on  the  approach  of  human  fteet."  The 
lady  had  a  true  poetic  feeling.  And 
the*  following  thonght  is  illustrated  by 
a  verj-  happy  image. 

^^  In  man,  we  still  trace  the  mdi* 
ments  or  hints  of  all  that  w^  esteem 
badges  of  servitude  in  the  lower 
races,  yet  in  him  thcv  enhance  his 
nobleness  and  grace ;  as  loin  .Sschylns, 
transfoi-med  to  a  cow,  offends  the 
imagination,  but  how  changed  when 
as  I  sis  in  Kg^pt  she  meets  Jove,  a 
beautifid  wonian,  with  nothing  of  tbo 
metamoridiosis  left  but  the  lunar 
horns,  as  the  splendid  ornament  of  her 
brows !'' 

In  his  philosophy,  we  have  seen 
that  Mr  Emerson  is' an  idealist,  sooie- 
thing,  too,  of  a  pantheist.  In  tiieo- 
log\',  we  have  heard  him  described  as 
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a  Unitarian ;  bat  althongh  the  Uni- 
tarians of  America  differ  more  widely 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  than  the  same  deBomt- 
nation  of  men  in  this  country,  we 
presume  thwe  is  no  bodycf  Unitaiiaos 
with  whom  our  philoec^her  would 
fraternise,  or  who  would  receive  him 
amongst  their  ranks.  His  Chiistianlty 
appears  rather  to  be  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  certain  of  the  Gennans, 
one  section  of  the  Hegelians  for 
instance,  have  found  reoondlable 
with  their  Pantheistic  philosophy.  It 
is  well  for  him  that  he  writes  in  a 
tolerant  age,  that  he  did  not  mtke 
his  appearance  a  generation  too  soon ; 
the  pilgrim  fathers  would  certainly 
have  burnt  him  at  the  stake;  he  would 
have  died  the  death  of  Gi<»^no  Bruno. 
And  we  believe— if  the  ^irit  of  his 
writings  be  any  test  of  the  spirit  of 
the  man — ^that  he  would  have  suffBred 
as  a  martyr,  rather  than  have  foregone 
the  freedom  and  the  truthfulness  of 
his  thought.  His  essays  are  replete 
with  passages  such  as  this  :-^^*  God 
offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between 
truth  and  repose.  Take  which  you 
please — ^you  can  never  have  both. 
Between  these,  as  a  pendulum,  man 
oscillates  ever.  He  in  whom  the  love 
of  repose  predominates,  will  accept 
the  first  creed,  the  first  philosophy,  the 
fii*st  political  party  he  meets, — most 
likely  his  father's.  He  gets  rest,  com- 
modity, and  reputation ;  but  he  shuts 
the  door  of  truth.  He  in  whom  the 
love  of  truth  predominates,  will  heap 
himself  aloof  from  all  moorinn  ana 
afloat.  He  will  abstain  fiK>m  dogma- 
tism, and  recognise  all  the  oi^mite 
negations,  between  which,  as  waUa, 
his  being  is  swung.  He  submits  to 
the  inconvenience  of  suspense  and  im- 
perfect opimon,  but  he  is  «  caadidftte 
for  truth,  as  the  other  is  not,  and  he 
respects  the  highest  law  of  his  being.'' 
We  gather  from  what  Uttle  £m 
reached  us  of  his  biography,  that  iie 
has  in  fact  sacrificed  somewluit  of  the 
commodity  of  this  life>  to  this  *^  higher 
law  of  his  being."  Iji  a  work  which 
has  just  fallen  into  our  huids,  entitled 
"  The  Prose  Writers  of  America^  tmlfift 
a  Survey  of  the  Inteuectual  History^ 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  &e 
Country,  by  Rufus  WUmot  Grmoeidy'' 
we  find  the  following  scanty  aoeemt 
of  Emerson.  ^^  He  is  the  son  of  « 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  «nd 


in  1821,  when  about  seventeen  yeanr 
of  age,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University.  Having  turned  his  attea* 
ticm  to  tiieology,  he  was  ordfdned 
minister  of  one  of  the  congregations 
of  his  native  etty,  but,  embracing  sooa 
after  s<»ne  peculiar  views  in  record  i6t 
the  forms  of  worship,  he  abandoned 
his  profeadon,  and  retiring  to  the  quiet 
Tillage  of  Concord,  after  the  manner 
of  an  Arabuin  prophet,  gave  himself 
up  to  ^thinking,'  preparatory  to  h» 
i^pearanoe  as  a  revdator."  Which 
meagre  narrative,  not  very  happily 
told,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  rel^ue 
of  Concord  has  lived  up  to  the  hij^ 
^irit  of  his  own  teaching. 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  Mr  Griswoldt 
in  the  prefiitoiy  essay  which  he  en«> 
titles  7!&6  TntdlBctual  History^  Condi- 
HoHy  and  Protpeds  of  the  Otnmtrp^ 
althongh  he  has  mtroduced  a  host  of 
writers  of  all  grades,  some  of  wiiom 
will  be  heard  of  in  En^^and  for  the 
first  time,  never  once  mentionB  Hm 
name  of  Emerson !  Yet,  up  to  this 
moment,  America  has  not  given  jto* 
the  wmM  any  thing  wliich,  ui  point  of 
original  genius,  is  comparable  to  hia 
writings.  That  ahe  has  a  thousand 
minds  better  built  up,  whose  more 
equal  culture,  and  whose  more  sober 
opinions,  one  might  prefer  to  have, — 
this  is  not  the  question, — ^bnt  in  that 
highest  departmentofrdtoctive  genhu» 
where  the  power  is  given  to  impart 
new  insights  into  trotii,  or  make  eid 
tmths  mk  newy  he  stands  hithertQ 
nnriralled  in  Ids  conntry ;  he  has  u> 
equal  and  no  second. 

Yeiy  popular  he  peihq[Mi  never  nay 
become;  but  we  ngnre  iN>  ourselves 
ihat,  aoentory  benoe,  he  wiU  be  re- 
cognised as  one  of  tirase  eid  iSavomits 
wnivs  whom  the  inote  thouigrtM 
spirits  wid|  not  so  mnoii  as  lesusK 
bnt  as  sMsHnlnded  eonpeniotts  aM 
friends,  wliese  abemMions  hsive  bsfls 
looff'i^gD  eouceoea  ana  locgiven.  jbob 
will  read  him  then,  not  for  Ids  phikH 
sophy,— 4hey  will  not  care  two  strsnrs 
for  hte  idealism  or  Ids  pantheism : 
tiiorwill  know  that  tiiey  are  thsra, 
and  tt«re  ^ef  wHl  leave  'Aem,— bnt 
tii^  win  read  him  for  tiiose  gennine 
coiifoBsions  of  one  spfarit  to  another, 
that  are  often  breathed  in  his  writtngs: 
for  those  lofty  sentiments  to  which  sB 
iiearts  respond ;  for  tiiose  tndlis  widdh 
nnke  tiwir  way  through  nil 
sad  in  all  ages* 
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How  I  came  to  be  a  Sloven. 


[Dec. 


now   I   CAME  TO   BE  A   SLOVEN. 


A  pretty  question  this,  my  dear 
Eusebins/— and  tlitit  the  question 
comes  from  you,  wlio  at  no  time  of 
your  life  we're  a  *'  Beau  Nash,"  is 
rather  extraordinary.  It  is  after  the 
fashion  of  most  of  your  movements, 
liowever,  and  so  far  shouhl  not  he 
thought  extraordinary  in  you.  For 
as  you  do  not  walk  in  the  track  that 
otlier  men's  shoes  have  made,  nor 
dress  your  thoughts  in  other  men's 
draperies ;  but  both  walk  and  think 
as  few  otlier  men  do,  I  ought  not  to 
wonder  that  you  tuni  suddenly  round 
upon  me,  eye  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  ask  me  this  curious  question,  IIuw 
I  came  to  be  a  sloven.  Now,  I  can  easily 
imagine  your  own  slovenly  attitude 
and  attire  when  vou  wrote  mo  this 
])recious  letter,  and  how  fantastically 
conceited  vou  fimcied  vourself  stand- 
ing  before  me,  oxxTf  Za)y/ja(/)»;5 — like  a 
painter,  as  says  Hecuba,  when  she 
bad  her  rags  and  misery  bo  looked  at, 
— and  thought  to  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance witli  your  own  perfections. 
Perfections,  indeed !  Why,  your  whole 
wardrobe  would  not  be  worth  export- 
ing in  charity  to  the  land  of  Ne'erdo- 
weels — and  I  doubt  not  that  the  loss  of  a 
single  suit,  bad  as  it  may  be,  wouldJeavc 
you  in  some  small  res]>ects  .is  bare  as 
when  vou  came  into  the  world.  You 
have  been  reading,  you  tell  me,  the 
*•  ^Esthetics  of  Dress,"  as  you  term 
them,  those  very  amusing  papers  in 
Maga — from  which  you  mean  to  cull 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  art, 
and  to  write  a  treatise  on  ''  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Taih>rs,"  wherein  you  in- 
tend to  set  forth  upouAvhat  principles 
of  tho  ''  Fllnt'ss  of  things"  it  is  that 
nine  taih>rs  make  a  man.  It  is  a 
whimsical  notion  of  yours  that  tlie 
game  of  nine-pins  was  set  uj)  in 
honour  of  these  nine  worthies  — 
'*  Knights  of  the  thimble" — signifying 
how  weakly  tlu-y  stand  n]>on  their 
;>//?.N',  and  how  they  go  by  the  board  at 
the  very  breath  of  a  ball.  You  affect 
to  think  that  the  Templars  were  but 
the  imitators  of  a  more  hon(mrabh» 
cn»ss-h'gged  company  —  and  that 
their  antiipiity  is  shown  ])rior  to  tiie 
invention  of  Heraldry,  fur  that  the 
very  term,  the  coat  of  arms,  must  have 


come  from  them.  You  say  they  can 
show  parchments  with  the  oldest  com- 
panies and  families,  and  cut  to 
shivereens  the  longest  pedigrees,  and 
yet  never  go  beyond  their  own  measure. 

"What  would  a  parliament  be  with- 
out them?  They  not  only  make 
their  man,  but  seat  him.  Indeed,  man 
is  no  man,  till  he  is  made  one  by 
these  Novemviri,  and  hath  been  in- 
vested by  them,  as  of  old,  with  tlio 
to(ja  virilis;  and  now-a-days  (wo 
vulgarise  every  thing  even  in  tho 
nomenclature)  the  lirst  advance  to 
manhood  is  to  be  "  breeched :" — that 
first  step  when,  with  the  dignity  of 
newly  assumed  and  duly  authorised 
manhood,  the  dressed  youth  puts  his 
best  foot  foremost,  on  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder  of  life,  and  is  not 
ashamed,  while  ascending,  to  turn  his 
back,  and  show  what  stuff  he  is  made 
of. 

It  is  said,  that  when  a  man  marries 
he  enters  into  a  bond  'with  society  for 
his  future  good  behaviour — but  of  what 
consequence  is  this,  in  comparison 
with  that  previous  bottomry  bond, 
to  use  a  mercantile  word  suitable  to 
these  our  mercantile  days,  that  every 
man  has  entered  into  and  given  the 
surety  of  nine  men  besides,  without 
which,  whatever  bottom  he  may  show 
in  the  light,  the  greatest  hero  would 
be  but  a  sans  culotte.  Heroes!  why, 
are  not  tailors  the  x^vy  models  after 
which  men  should  dress  themselves  ? 
They  have  made,  in  all  senses,  tho 
best  regiments.  And  what  a  large 
slice  of  this  globe  is  governed  and 
commanded  by  the  Board  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Thread  and  thimble  do  wonders  to 
make  a  man — rig  him  out  with  the 
best  materials  —  no  devirs  dust,  dis- 
daining dishonCvSt  "  thimble-rigpen*." 

The  son  of  .Fapetus  admired  not 
more  his  man-invention,  than  docs  tho 
tailor.  The  fleshlv  life  which  he  conde- 
scends  to  stuff  into  his  manufacture, 
is  with  him  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration; and  it  must  be  confessed 
he  is  often  not  very  choice  in  these 
his  human  materials.  Any  thing  that 
way  will  do  to  adorn  the  real  "  man 
of  shreds  and  patches."     Pegs  and 


e  u  wtll  as  these  pattcrn-hnmint' 
ties,  if  tli^  wnuld  but  walk.  Bail, 
however,  as  they  are,  aa  spocimena 
ver  se,  they  are  made  30  much  of  by 
tbe  adoromentg,  lh»t  thdr  painted 
olttt^  and  poFlratts,  as  they  are  ex- 
lilbiied  in  tutors'  laboratories,  saloons, 
and  eslAblislunents,  excite  the  envy 
mid  wondco-  of  a  gaping  popdatiou. 
Tlicy  are  set  fortli,  to  el)oiv  nhnt  tlio 
worst  man  may  lie  made — to  portray 
vivitlly  the  exceUonM  of  llie  art,  and 
to  "  (five  the  world  iusnraacc  of  a 
miin,"  even  built  and  fabricated 
out  of  next  to  nothing  but  his  dress. 
It  is  no  longer  "  iu-  pede  Hereulem." 
Tbe  boot-maker  has  been  defeated 
— Hoby  dethroned — you  insy  have 
a  Hercules  or  an  Apollo  only  accord- 
ing to  clotli  measure.  Tlien  will  the 
proud  ortllicer  hold  the  mirror  np  to 
Nature  to  show  her  honr  vastly  she 
is  improved,  even  thongh  it  be  by 
theslandercd  hands  of  "Nature's  jour- 
neymen." Then,  so  various  in  its 
powers  is  the  art,  that  the  real  pro- 
fessors will  at  the  shortest  notice 
turn  the  shopman  into  tbe  esquire, 
nod,  if  need  be,  the  thief  into  an 
archdeacon.  Tbey  will  lit  you  with 
any  character,  fit  or  unfit :— will  send 
you  most  genteelly  to  the  court  or  to 
the  gallowa.  Vain  is  the  conceit  of 
the  scoffing  woj-ld  of  faahion  that 
affect  to  scorn  the  crall  that  makes 
tbom  what  they  arc ;  — nay.  ogreat  deal 
better,  and  to  look  what  they  arc  not. 
Let  them  try  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
wbat  sorry  figures  they  would  be— 
pcrliictly  ridiculous,  to  bo  kicked  out 
of  Fop's  Alley,  and  whipped  by  the 
beadle! I  worse  clad  than  Prince 
Yortigem  in  that  despicable  and  In- 
TJsible  slip  of  a  vestment, 
"  Which  from  »  naked  Piel  hi»  gruoJarc 

But  that  can  never  be  to  any  extent. 
What  man  in  his  senses  would  enter 
upon  this  stage  of  the  world,  rushing 
in  like  3  wild  man  of  the  woods,  a 
general  wonder,  and  without  the  in- 
troductory aid  of  his  proper  master 
of  tbe  coremonicB ;  when,  too,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  lie  can  take  hia  ticket  of 
admission,  and  go  boldly  certificated 
by  tbe  sign-manual  of  a  Dondney  or 
ft  Moses?  No  maa  dares  to  walk  en- 
oul  of  rules  aartoiial,  nor  utterly 
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liors  to  set  np.  Not  that  thoir* 
laws  are  like  those  of  the  Medea  and 
Feraian^,  which  alter  not— their  very 
prioclple  is  change— and  every  cbanga 
is  tuilahh.  The  aeasons  chanjfe  doC 
fast  enough  for  them.  U  a  man  to  bo 
married? — even  then  he  isin  the  tailor's 
hands — he  must  have  a  new  suit — 
nay,  ho  must  wait  for  it,  he  dai«, 
not  appear  without  it.  la  ho  to  1*" 
hanged?— bo  must  have  a  new  s^ 
nay,  before  condemnation  helstrif 
in  hia  best,  as  if  he  wore  to  be  judgi- 
as  much  by  appearance  as  evidence 
The  public,  the  re*!  tbinkiug  public, 
take  more  notice  of  Ida  appearanca 
than  of  his  crimes.  Every  jonmid  is 
fhll  of  accnrate  detwl,  not  of  his  do- 
ings, bnl  of  his  looks  and  of  his  di-ess. 
The  Pictorials  present  the  very  cut  of 
his  coat,  and  pattern  on  his  waistcoat; 
and  what  the  graver  cannot,  they 
anpply  in  words,  so  that  you  may  sea 
not  only  the  shape  but  the  cotonr. 
Blue  U  the  favourite  colour  at  the 
ftl  torof  Hymen, — a  suit  of  black  on  tho 
platform  of  the  hangman — but  that 
is  a  compliment  to  tlie  clergy  —  or  « 
malice,  that  folk  may  think  most  who 
go  out  of  the  world  that  way  an  of 
the  cloth— and  that  is  what  they  call 
giving  tbe  culprit  "the  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Really  man  should  be  defined  "  a 
dreawng  animal  ."-Wore  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  to  meet  together  to  con- 
snlt  npon  their  everlasting  intereeld, 
the  previous  question  would  be,  ia 
what  arc  they  to  appear;  anc'  '*■"" 
first  annoQucement  of  the  great 
gresB  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  \ 
would  bo  what  they  wore,—what  tl 
said,  would  be  slurred  ov 
im|>ortance.     Thna,  for  example, 
Roman  historian  la  particular  w 
he  describes    the   crent  ombassi 
before  the  Eenateof  the  Carthagena 
making  a  fold  of  his  robe,  as  if  it  all 
were  worthy  to  contain  the  fate  ■ 
fortunes  of    empires,    asking    tl 
which  they  would    have.   Peace 
War- and  so  lettiug  it  fall  looee  out 
of  his  hand,- just  as  ft  modern  sena- 
tor on  the  opposition  side  might  put 
his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
make  a  show  of  searching,  and  taking 
them  ontwith  nothing  in  them,might, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  senatorial  energy, 
declare  that  he  conld  not  «r — '" 
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where  the  miuister  would  get  his  snp- 

Jt  i.sextraorclinar}'man  is  ashamed  of 
Tiotliin}2:so  much  a;<  of  his  own  natural 
fijonire.  It  Is  a  mean  and  low  thing  toap- 
jxrarto  have  Hesh  and  blood,  excepting 
in  the  face  and  hands, — this  remark 
must,  however,  apply  only  to  the  male 
sex.  The  female  is  allowed  a  greater 
latitude.  Even  a  Count  D'Orsav  would 
be  hooted  through  the  streets,  should  he 
dure  to  appear,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
without  a  coat,  and  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up, — such  is  the  obei- 
sance we  make  to  the  tailoring  craft. 
And  if  it  be  a  folly,  it  is  one  of  an  old 
growth,  and  is  rife  among  our  antipodes 
SIS  ourselves.  Savage  and  cultivated, 
civil  and  uncivil,  all  have  the  pro- 
pensity. The  Chinese  exquisites  felt 
the  skirts  of  the  coats  of  the  members 
of  our  embassv,  and  burst  out  into 
immoderate  laughter.  They  quizzed 
the  cut  and  colour,  proud  of  their  own 
envelopes  ;  and,  to  their  cost,  judged 
us  bv  our  clothes.  Tliev  have  since 
felt  our  arms.  Your  tailor  is  an  im- 
portant personage  all  the  world  over, 
but  aliis !  he  is  too  restricted  in  his 
commerce.  He  is  confined  to  spots 
and  spaces,  that  is,  individually  speak- 
ing,— universal  is  the  race.  It  is  quite 
curious  to  consider  what  free  trade 
may  do  for  him.  The  export  and  the 
import  may  quite  change  the  appear- 
ances of  all,  men,  women,  and  children. 
AVhen  navigation  laws  shall  l)e  done 
away  with,  and  ''free  bottoms  shall 
carry  free  goods,"  then,  indeed,  may  it 
come  to  pass  that  ''motley  isyour  only 
wear.'-  The  picturesque  will  triumph ; 
wondrous  will  be  the  varietv ;  in 
apparel,  China  and  Kamschatka  shall 
met't  and  shutHe  together  in  every 
publie  way.  Then  ''  all  the  world 
will  be  a  stage,*'  and  all  the  men  and 
women  at  least  look  like  players.  The 
drab  world  will  be  extinct — it  is  nearly 
so  now.  (Quakers  have  been  long 
sinre  ashanuMl  of  their  Sartoriau 
antipathies,  an«l  from  gr(»wing  to  bo 
coxcombs  in  their  own  i)articuiar  line, 
have  ])retty  generally  thrown  off  the 
dull  garb,  and  plunged  with  eagerness 
into  the  em|)ori!im  of  fashion,  and 
come  out  so  as  that  their  mothers 
wouhl  not  know  them.  The  snake 
throws  off  his  old  skin,  and  when  he 
comes  out  shining  in  his  new,  looks 
with  a  sly  leer  from  under  the  hedge, 


and  seemeth  to  say,  ^^  Thanks,  friend, 
thee  hast  complimented  me  by  folk>fr- 
ing  my  example,  I  am  verily  proud  of 
thy  similitode.''  Too  many  of  na  have 
a  spice  in  our  veins  of  the  snake's 
venom, — shift  skins,  and  torn  eoats, 
— but  no  more  of  that,  Ensebios,  it 
leads  to  fearful  questioning,  and  we 
both  eschew  politics ;  and  do  not  let  ns 
call  up  the  evil  one,  whoever  may  be 
among  the  tailors.  Yet  let  me  re* 
mind  you  of  a  whimsical  accident  that 
happened  the  other  day  to  a  certain 
M.P.,  who,  having  bought  a  ready- 
made  paletot,  walked  boldly  into  the 
streets,  forgetting  that  he  was  thus 
ticketed  on  the  back,  *•*•  This  neat 
article  to  be  sold  cheap."'  I  dare  to 
say,  it  was  warranted  to  keep  its  gloss, 
and  turn  as  good  as  new — and  that 
the  wearer  peeled  well  in  the  house. 

You  would,  I  see,  implicate 
me  in  fopperies.  If  it  is  not  my 
humour  to  patronise  by  personal 
wear,  I  at  least  panegyrise  aU  frater- 
nities of  tailors.  Yon  may  make 
yourself  look  ridiculous  if  3'ou  please, 
and  the  change  may  not  ill  become 
your  vagary-loving  mind ;  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  doff  my  old  habit,  not 
having  faith  in  novelties,  that  I  should 
trust  the  present  easy  motion  of  my 
limbs  to  unused  ties  and  compressions. 
Dress,  with  such  old  ones  as  wo  are, 
Eusebius,  should  have  the  blessings 
Sancho  bestows  upon  sleep,  and 
*•  should  wrap  us  warm  like  a  blanket;'' 
and  what  reason  is  there  that  we 
should  think  the  worse  of  ourselves 
for  showing  the  dates  of  our  thoughts 
and  ways,  and  bearing  upon  our  coats 
the  figures  of  a  somcwhak  backward 
age.  We  may  yet  brighten  up  our 
countenances,  and  say  out  of  the  book 
of  that  dramatist  who  knew  life  so 
well,  and  may  thus  depict  ours — even 
for  some  few  years  to  come,  my  dear 
good  Kusebius, — 

"  Thouijh  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry. 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the 

trim.'' 

They  that  have  tf\ken  off  and  put  on 
their  clothes  as  often  as  you  and  I 
have  done,  may  well  look  upon  them 
as  old  friends,  with  their  familiar 
looks,  and  see  in  their  wear  and  tear 
a  certain  kinship  with  ourselves,  and 
all  our  own  elbow  rubs  that  the  world 
hath  given  us,  and  the  thread-bare 


OOTBflrcs,  ftwnt  wMcJt  we  irno^n^ 
wc  coiilii  raise  fitto  flntli^ring  inasinis, 
aiKl  sabstniitial  trattis,  wliich  hnvc 
more  dcosived  ns  in  the  wear  tYian  in 
tbo  alTtKtioti  witli  ivliiuli  they  retain 
us  and  are  slill  retained. 

••  When  tUU  old  olMh  «u  d>«," 
pays  the  oUl  song, — ^and  how  ranch 
doeiit  imply— what  aworld  or  memory 
is  involved  in  its  every  (bid.  At  the 
shuking  of  the  skii-ts  ont  Hy  v1sion5  of 
the  paet, — familiar  fticeg,  endearing 
convuTM  ronnd  the  pleit?nnt  hoortb. — 
cares  that  ivc  have  wrapped  ronnd 
with  them,  bnried  in  tbetn,  nnd  now 
come  np  bot  as  efflgiiss  of  thonghts 
that  no  longer  trouble,  dreams  of  life's 
nnxtoties,  from  whieh  [lie  mind  takes 
wboleenme  food,  indnlging  in  the  re- 
pose of  the  old  envelopment.  Would 
you  escbnn^  this,  Eoseblus,  tbr  any 
new  untried  thing,  forcing  Its  intimacy 
npOB  yon  without  claim  to  yonr  friend- 
BbJp,  Jerking  you  and  twitting  yon 
wltn  impertinent  and  Ill-fitting  pres- 
Bure,  with  no  other  asMciation  but  of 
the  congregational  squattings  of  the 
nine  jon mermen  who  made  lis  exist- 
ence, redolent  of  misshapen  and  snnff' 
stained  thnmbs  t 

I  would  no  more  willingly  part 
with  the  habit  that  gives  me  per- 
Honal  ease,  and  Is  familtsr  with  all 
my  rooTements,  than  I  would  witli 
that  metapboricsl  habit  of  mind,  of 
thonglits  and  l^ettn;,  that  makes  the 
continuing  identity  of  my  being.  I 
fifty  identity,  for  a  man  ofanyeharac- 
ter  most  identify  himself  with  his 
clothfls:  by  wear  tliey  ac<]aire  some- 
what  mere  than  a  likeness.    No  man 


some  strange  way  give  out  to  each 
other  something  of  their  natures — 
there  is  anre  to  bo  a  reaembUnco.  80 
is  it  with  our  clothes.  Theiv  is  an 
old  cariealurn  of  Bnnbitry's,—  "  The 
(;ounti7  Club"— in  which  tliis  truth  is 
shown.  You  know  you  could  put 
every  man's  hat  upon  his  bead,  tlioiigh 
they  are  all  hung  on  pegs,  And  thia 
is  surely  a  roost  charaetcrfstic  kind  of 
portraiture,  1  should  as  much  think 
of  setting  np  the  painted  likeness  of  a 
deceased  friend  or  dearer  relatlro  as  a 
sigu  to  a  pot-house  for  the  Saracen's 
bead,  as  I  would  ^vo  his  suit  of 
jClothes,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which 


go  begging  in  them.  Would  it  not  m 
an  offi-nce,  that  the  noble  airof  freedom' 
and  of  sentient  rcjiponsibility  they 
have  acquired ,  sho  nl  d  be  doomed  to  con- 
tract in  damp  and  nnwholesome  decay, 
the  look  of  degradation  and  drocpbig 
melancholy  of  a  vicions  meanness, 
retaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  some- 
thing of  the  departed,  which,  by  its 
presence,  seems  to  ceitnect  hiui  with 
an  abominable  doterioratiou?  Let  the 
clothes  he  buried  with  the  man,  lest 
your  friend's  very  effigiea  be  seen  in 
low  hannfs  and  vile  places.  For  yon 
can  steep  them  In  no  dye  of  a  Letbs 
that  will  wash  away  the  remembrances, 
the  likonessea  they  have  acquired. 
Would  you  hove  the  apron  of  sanctity 
transferred,  liy  ill-advised  gift,  from  & 
defunct  archbishop  to  the  boddice  of 
an  indecent  fignrante?  Detestable 
notions  these — that  nothing  should  bo 
lost,  and  all  tamed  to  use !  What  nas 
of  any  thing  is  better  than  that  oi» 
which  keeps  feelings,  affections,  re- 
spect, entire !  Were  I  a  nmileni- 
iconoclast,  I  would  rather  bum  the 
petticoats  of  "our  Lady  of  I.oretto," 
than  transfer  them  to  a  stilt  lower 
puppet-show.  I  bad  rather  say  (at 
ever  with  the  Mayor  of  Gnrratt, 
"Stand back,  you  gentleman  without 
a  shirt,"  than  present  him  with  onn 
of  my  grandfather's  wearing.  When 
a  boy,  I  always  osed  to  think  It  s 
pMnfui  sight  to  see  cast  clothes  hong 
ont  on  poles  or  lines,  and  extending 
half  across  a  street,  blown  to  and  fro 
with  the  winds,  like  ghosts  affecting 
the  show  and  motion  of  vitality, 
undergoinfr  their  purifleation  !n  aa 
upper  aerial  pnrgatorr,  preparatory  to 
thetr  metempsychosis,  nncertatn  If 
they  should  adopt  tinto  tbemaelvc*  A 
bodily  being  of  a  higher  or  a  lower 
order.  To  bang  the  coat  seemed  vtrf 
Uke  hanging  the  man. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  man,  sayB 
history,  that  wore  breeches.  When  na 
hung  op  tho  shield  of  Euphorbos  tn 
the  temple  of  Juno,  to  show  Ihnt  1"^ 
had  been  Enphorbns,  did  he  sitspej 
his  breeches  also  7    He  probably  a 
disliking  any  meaner  tmnamig    "* 
for  them  ;  for  wc  are  told  his  fi 
was  not  followed  until  some  generatJf 
hadpasscd.  The  modem  Pythag 
would  send  tbem  to  the  pawnbr 

ITio  fine  Wca  of  Lncitra,  tMm 
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shadows  will  be  our  accusers,  might 
very  properly  be  transferred  to  coats 
and  inexpressibles ;  for,  besides  that 
they  might  witness  of  our  where- 
abouts and  of  our  doings,  they  might 
witness  of  our  ingratitude  in  casting 
them  off, — wearing  our  old  friendS 
thread-bare,  and  then  throwing  them 
off  when  they  have  most  singularly 
accommodated  themselves  to  all  our 
strange  ways,-^of  sending  them,  as 
the  unfeeling  do  the  high-mettled 
racer  to  the  cart,  to  other  service  to 
which  they  are  but  ill-fitted.  The 
wearer  of  another  man^s  coat  is  guilty 
of  a  kind  of  larceny ;  he  docs  more 
than  steal  from  the  person,  ho  in  one 
sense  steals  the  person  itself!  At 
least,  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  coat, 
and  that  on  the  principle  of  taxation, 
as  the  law  comes  not  on  the  tenant 
gone  off,  but  upon  the  land.  Better 
that  a  man  should  make  a  museum  of 
his  apparel,  than  part  with  it  out  of 
the  family  of  which  it  so  properly 
forms  a  part. 

A  gallery  of  suspended  braces 
might  represent  one's  ancestors, 
equally  with  the  be-wigged  portraits 
that  seem  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  say  from  their 
frames,  "  Posterity,  I  begot  you."  A 
breeches-gallery  might  with  much  less 
expense  serve  the  same  purpose ;  for 
if  these  articles  have  not  fittingly 
belonged  to  posterity,  it  is  notorious 
that  they  have  most  fittingly  belonged 
to  something  very  like  it.  Do  you 
not  think,  Eusebius,  that  these  sus- 
pension breeches,  the  idea  of  which 
is  worthy  the  Shandean  philosophy, 
would  be  very  expressive  of  family 
character,  and  nicely  distinguish  un- 
seemly interpolation ;  and  that  a 
genealogical  wardrobe-gallery  would 
become  an  object  of  pride,  and  most 
proper  appendage  to  tlie  family  seat  ? 
It  could  no  more  be  doubted  to  what 
race  and  blood  apparel  would  justly 
belong,  than  to  what  shoulders  cer- 
tain heads  must  belong — which  illus- 
tration reminds  me  of  that  saying  of 
Bishop  Bonner's  to  Henry  VIII.  who 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  head  of  every 
Frenchman  in  his  power,  should 
Francis  I.  take  the  life  of  the  bishop? 
*'True,  8ire,"said  he  with  asmile,  "but 
I  question  if  any  of  their  heads  would 
lit  my  shoulders  as  well  as  that  I  have 


on."  So  would  the  family-fit  be  no 
bad  test  of  the  true  character  and  vi- 
tality in  the  genealogical  tree. 

I  suppose  that,  by  your  question — 
How  I  came  to  be  a  sloven  —  you 
would  have  me  throw  off  my  old 
habits,  and  put  on  new — and  perhaps, 
in  your  satirical  innuendo,  attack  more 
than  apparel,  which  we  abuse  by  me^^ 
taphor,  when  we  term  ill  manners 
"bad  habits!"  Did  I  tell  yon  how 
ingeniously  our  gay  and  jocnnd  friend 
and  poetical  satirist  defended  himself 
in  encounter  of  wit  with  a  bantering 
opponent?  "How  do  we  know,^ 
said  he,  "  but  that  our  vices  may  be 
our  persecuted  virtues."  "  l^oreniy," 
Eusebius,  is  a  persecuted  virtue.  It 
is  a  tone  and  virtue  that  unbends, 
loosens  the  stiffness  of  the  social 
body,  libetates  it  from  the  strict  tie 
of  an  awkward  formality,  and  is  te 
the  whole  of  society  what  variety  ir 
in  the  dress  in  an  individual — a  happy 
relief,  without  which  there  would  be 
too  much  monotony.  The  philoflo- 
pher  who  made  his  bow  to  the  jewelled 
and  richly  dressed  man,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  sight,  and  the  trouble  he 
took  in  putting  on  and  bearing  such  % 
costly  suit,  should  havebeen  thanked, 
in  his  turn,  for  acting  the  foil,  the  con- 
trast, which  made  the  finerv  80  con- 
spicuous. If  we  were  all  dressed  up 
kings  and  queens — were  all  the  world 
to  wear  a  lord  mayor's  livery,  there 
would  be  no  show  to  see.  It  is  the 
intermixture,  the  great  variety,  that 
makes  the  exhibition,  which  is  only 
then  complete  when  it  has  a  little 
dash  of  slovenry.  What  a  Sony  pic- 
ture it  would  be  that  should  have  all 
bright  coloiu*s !  the  finest  carnation 
is  best  set  off  with  a  little  adjacent 
umber.  You  would  no  more  wish  to 
see  people  in  the  streets  dl  dressed 
alike,  than  you  would  wish  to  see  the 
streets  all  alike,  and  every  house  like 
another.  Nature  dresses  not  after- 
this  one  milliner}'.  In  the  richest 
corn  field,  it  is  not  every  blade,  and 
ear,  and  stalk,  that  is  equally  broad^ 
full,  and  straight.  Some  have  a  kind 
of  slovenly  lying  off  from  others* 
a  gi-nce,  the  very  purposed  gift  of 
Nature,  to  entice  the  eye  to  a  more 
curious  and  nice  selection,  whereby  to 
discover  the  infinite  degrees  of  beanty, 
that  all  united  make  the  whole  perfeo* 
tion.    The  precision  of  the  ti&l  and 
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upright  stalk  is  the  more  strongly  their  ornamented  towers  or  spiresseek- 

marked  in  its  strength,  by  the  deco*  ing  heaven  as  their  own,  are  not  #i» 

ration  of  its   neighbour — and  how  ways  the  worse   for   a   contigaona 

beautifully  do  a  few  clustered  together  poverty  of  humble  dwellings,  which 

plume  off  their  individual  irregtdarity  they  do  bat  seem  to  take  under  their 

luto  a  graceful  shape!    Has  not  the  sacred  protection;  and  thus  the  low 

tangled  hedge  its  own  beauty  even  elevates  sdll  more  the  great.    You 

when  it   ^^putteth  forth  disordered  and  I  may  be  weU  content,  bv  the 

twigs?''     You  would   not  bear  all  lowness  of  our  apparel,  to  magnify  the 

pruned  to  one  smooth  fashion.    The  magnificent;  only,  I  confess  that  whea 

Jinery  of  Nature's  robes  makes  but  a  I  find  myself  standing  as  a  foil  to  one 

small partofherwardrobe ;  shehathher  of  our  rough-haired,  1^-whiskeredand 

ordinary  wear,  and  even  when  she  put-  bearded  fops,  I  do  sometimes  feel  in- 

teth  on  her  mantle  of  the  richest  green,  clined  to  wrow  a  nut  in  his  way  to 

£he  trims  it  sparingly—and  that  for  see  if  he  be  a  monkey  or  a  man.    One 

the  most  part  with  a  loose  laceiy  of  would  not  wish  to  be  showman  to  the 

unobtrusive  jasmine  and  vine-weed,  brute.  The  contempt  of  the  fop  Is  of 

And  the  nature  that  bids  all  the  gar-  little  moment ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 

niture  of  earth  thus  grow  variously  think  Anacharsis  was  wrong,  when  he 

in  richness,  in  moderation,  and  in  a  proposed  to  himself  to  leave  Greece 

jswcet  and  humble  disorder,  putteth  on  account  of  the  derision  cast  upon 

it  Into  man's  mind  ;  for  he  is  doomed  him  for  his  dress. 

to  dress  himself,  so  as  tofoUow  her  law ;  I  admire  your  offering  the  example 

— and  thus  it  is,  that  in  any  given  of  Aristippus,  as  an  inducement  to 

number  of  persons  you  shall  see  some  quit  the  character  of  the  sloven.  Yon 

few  endowed  with  this  natural  g^  and  say  he  accepted  a  rich  robe ;  bat  voft 

gi'ace  of  slovenry.  And  that  careless,  must  remember  that  the  wiser  Putto 

modest,  unassuming  part  in  the  ara-  refhsed  it.    Besides,  it  was  In  Ito 

besque  ornament  of  life,  you  audi,  philosophy  of  Aristiimns  to  tiJco  either 

Eusebius,  are  intended  to  perform,  part,  and  to  appear  fo])  or  sloven  ae 

One  character  for  the  harlequin,  ano-  his  humour  pleased  him,  or  conve* 

ther  for  the  clown,  and  we  must  have  nience  led  him.    ^^OmnlsAristippum 

the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon — and  decnit  color,*'  says  Horace;  andkl 

tliere  must  be  some  one  besides,  my  me   suggest  that   color  must  have 

good  friend,  to  play  the  fool  too,  or  meant,  not  color  vtito,  Tor  if  it  so  bOi 

the  stage  will  not  be  well  filled,  nor  it  Is  a  metaphor  horn  the  thing,)  bat 

the  comedy  of  life  well  performed,  the  colour  of  his  dotln-black,  per* 

nor  the  spectators  well  pleased.  haps,  turned  a  little  brown— eeedty^ 

Take,  Eusebius,  which    part  yon  He  was  certainly  one  to  '*  cat  his  eoe^ 

please, — you  will  ultimately  fall  into  according  to  his  cloth."    Diog^oes  ia 

your  natural  character,  and  however  his  rags  and  his  tab  was  a  coxGoml>-*- 

you  may  shift  a  little  with  age,  yon  one  would  not  be  like  him ;  hetridted 

will  ever  have  a  hankering  after  "  one  up  bis  pover^  to  be  observed,  and 

more  last  appeai*ance"  in  motley.    I  looked  at,  and  admhred,  quite  as  vxmii 

doubt  if  the  daily  moving  scene  would  as  any  otiier  ooscomb  woold  trick  ooft 

be  perfect  without  the  l^ggar's  rags,  bis  fiwhion  for  the  cgre.    When  he 

Their  loose  uncared  for  fr^om,  the  desired  Alexander  to  8tq[k  aside,  not 

independence  of  an  escape  beyond  the  to  interpoee  his  person  between  bim 

limits  of  poverty,  which,  says  the  sa-  and  the  son,  it  was  but  a  seff-magni* 

tirist,  makes  men  ridiculous,  floating  fying  vani^,  that  bis  filthy  raxsml^t 

in  the  wind  or  drooping  in  the  rain,  be  the  more  Goniq[>icaoos  and  set  off 

alike  defying  and    disregarding  the  in  the  splendoor  of  a  new  U^t,  at 

better  or  the  woi*se  of  fortune,  have  coneeited  religionist  sects  have  done, 

their  moral  as  well  as  pictorial  use  and  calling  aload  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to 

dignity  too  in  the  panorama.     The  point  at  the  filthy  rags  of  theur  owa 

beggai's    negligence  is  the  running  flesh  and  blood ;  vlUmng  their  bodilf 

commentary    on    the    ridi    man's  man,  that  theur  unfleshed  and.m«- 

anxictics.    All  is  right  in  its  place;  litnal  selves  miffht  be  seen  by  that 

you  have  only  to  look  and  admire  the  {^ass  throagh  which  they  l^yoalook^ 

show.    The  grandest  cathedrals,  with  to  rise  above  and  shine  in  the  new , 
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light  of  their  own  glorification — an 
idea  which  they  have  borrowed  from 
those  picture-cherubs,  who,  only  heads 
and  wings,  seem  altogether  to  have 
dropped  their  bodies  and  enveloped 
themselves  in  a  smoky  and  cloudy 
vapom*  peculiarly  their  own.  And 
truly,  Euscbius,  I  am  apt  to  agree 
with  you,  when  we  see  these  congre- 
gated sauits  of  the  New  Calendar,  and 
to  join  in  their  personal  vilification, 
and  to  think  that  merely  heads  and 
wings  might  oflTer  a  more  salutary 
odour  of  sanctity  than  that  which  you 
say  you  have  ever  found  too  pungent 
in  the  "•  Kag  Fair "  of  their  New- 
Paradise  Row. 

And  your  Aristippus  was  not 
quite  to  my  mind ;  for  though  there 
was  a  show  of  wisdom  in  his  care- 
lessness, it  was  the  very  show 
that  was  displeasing,  and  the  easy 
putting  on  of  other  men's  tastes  and 
opinions,  as  if  he  himself  was  as 
chaugenble  as  they.  Does  not  the 
confirmed  sloven  appear  to  be  actuated 
by  a  nobler  kind  of  philosophy,  who, 
with  a  sonl  bent,  as  man's  should  be, 
on  durability,  resisting  to  the  utmost 
a  common,  degrading,  and  visible 
mutability,  and  seeing  how  changeable 
a  thing  fashion  of  any  kind  Ls,  and 
how  nn worthy  a  thing  it  is  to  become 
to-morrow  utterly  unlike  what  he  is 
to-day,  and  to  be  to-day  what  he  was 
not  yesterday,  despises  these  shiftings 
and  changes, — these  fittings  on  and 
takings  oti', — these  ever-varying  me- 
tamorphoses that  so  unman  him,  and 
rests  with  a  firm  disroganl  of  appear- 
ance, wliicli,  if  unsteady,  must  be 
false  to  the  character  that  is  or  should 
be  within  him  ;  and  if  it  be  not  false, 
is  but  the  greater  shame,  and  fixes  the 
instability  upon  his  mind?  Ts  it  not  a 
kind  of  blot  upon  th(^  fair  i)rofession 
of  respect  and  revereiu-e,  to  stoop  and 
put  on  the  livery  of  a  fashion  which 
leads  you  up  to  the  portniits  of  your 
ancestors,  and  bids  vou  turn  to  ridicule 
their  attire,  and  perhaps  makes  you 
lau;rh  at  the  father  ^\ho  begat  you? 
— or  subject  yourself  to  a  like  div<gi*ace, 
by  imaginin;^  them  to  be  looking  down 
from  the  walls  in  contempt  n]>on  your- 
self, and  that  the  fading  colours  hlu>h 
for  von?  I  have  heard  a  nei'dibour 
tell  of  a  friend  of  \\\<,  Avho  liad  done 
great  things,  in  a  worhlly  sense,  for 
his  family,  and  who,  ^vishing  to  stand 
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well  in  the  eyes  of  hi£  posterity,  with 
an  afiectionate  reminiscence  had  his 
portrait  taken  in  his  wedding-BQit. 
But  after  this,  going  to  a  play,  and 
seeing  the  connterpart  upon  the  Btagtr 
lie  bethought  him  tliat  such  might  be 
the  case  with  his  snit, — that  it  might 
be  sold,  and  go  to  the  theatrical  ward- 
robe: so,  as  he  said,  to  save  his 
posterity  the  disgrace  of  casting  con- 
tempt or  ridicule  upon  one  who  had 
done  so  much  for  them,  he  had  the 
dress  painted  out,  and  left  it  in  his 
will,  that  the  real  wedding-sait  shonhl 
be  buried  with  him.  indeed,  it  is- 
recorded  of  a  gentleman  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  who,  having  a  very  goodly 
show  of  ancestors,  was  so  shocked 
at  the  unfashionable  appearances  of 
his  Vandykes,  that  ho  had  the  fashion- 
able bob-wigs  of  the  day  pat  upon 
them  all. 

And  this,  Ensebius,  reminds  me  to 
speak  of  painters,  who  in  nothing  are 
more  at  a  loss  than  in  wliat  manner 
to  dress  their  sitters.  They  have 
almost  all  come  to  the  conviction  at 
last,  that  a  kind  of  slovenly  undi'ess 
IS  the  best,  aud  are  sure  to  adopt  it, 
unless  by  pai'ticular  desire,  and  to 
conmiemorate  official  consequence, 
the  robes  and  chain  of  a  lord  mayor 
are  required,  at  an  extra  charge,  or 
the  solemn  look  of  one  who  is  nobody 
must  be  removed  from  asinine  insig- 
nificance by  a  great  quantity  of  fur, 
or  a  red  curtain  suspended  from  a  marble 
colunm  in  the  open  air.  Sculptors 
take  a  bolder  step,  and,  with  a  tastt^ 
that  does  credit  to  their  sagacity, 
give  the  bust,  without  liesitation,  a 
slovenly  dignity, — simply  throw  an 
old  huckaback  towel  round  tlie  chest 
and  over  the  shoulder,  and  trust  to 
the  features  of  the  man  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  marble  to  add  weight  and 
consequence.  The  historical  painter 
would  be  worse  oft'  still,  had  he  not  by 
common  consent  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
over  dress.  His  greatest  de?ire  is, 
upon  all  occasions,  entirely  to  discard 
it,  as  much  as  may  be  to  ]mint  the 
nude,  as  if  there  were  no  tnith  bnt 
naked  truth.  The  trim  suit  is  his  aver- 
sion :  the  wanlmbe  for  his  lay  figures 
oflers  but  a  cnri»)us  assemblage  of  rags. 

It  would  be  dilficnlt  to  leani  how 
to  grapj>le  with  this  Proteus  of  dre^j^ 
— mutable  fashion.  I  am  told  that  our 
dresses,  male  aud  female,  were  ex- 
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tremelj  ridicnloiis  in  the  eyes  cf  the  up  and  lodge  in  agntter*    It  ie  <n» 

French,  when  we  visited  the  oootineiit  who  is  alwaTB  weU  drewed,  ahrsje 

after  the  Peace.   The  Fenian  visitois  the  flame,  whatever  the  temperatafe-*- 

were  astonished  that  we  wore  oar  one  whom  ram  ii0Terwieta,8ana  never 

hair  in  the  wrong  plaoe— -on  the  liead  maiae  to  £ide,  whom  dirt  i^  not 

instead  of  the  chin.    There  is  afanoit  splaih.    In  sammer  he  nev«r  looks 

a  slovenly  simplicity  iduch  alone  pro-  iuit  Dost  will  not  attadi  to  Ins  booto 

perly  imitates  the  natnral  ease  and  or  to  liiscoafc.    He  walks  abont,  and 

grace   of  onconfined  natnre.     The  ahnys  akoe.    He  is  qnite  oiit  of  the 

farther  we  depart  from  it,  we  go  bnt  pale  and  Xioiitaot  of  mendship,  as  If 

back  again  to  the  rode,  HBcdtarod  the  invisible  creatuns  so  sdmirabhr 

barbarian.     Sir  Joshna   scnnewben  described  hi  Jte  *^Bm^  of  the  LocdL- 

says,  tliat  if  a  tattooed  Indian  and  wese  with  Invisible  fanishes  ever  bnqr- 

a   powdered  and  bnttoned  man  of  ing  diemselves  abont  his  male  attin. 

fashion  should  meet  in  the  street,  he  Yon  never  see  him   aeoost  or  be 

that  langfaed  first  would  be  the  real  'aoossted  bj  wan  or  woman.     Hb 

savage.  shadow,  if  he  has  one,  most  smoolii 

I  am    not,  Eosebias,   osnteodlBg  the  dnst  upon  which  it  idls.    Ilieie 

against  the  advice  of  Pohmias,  is  no  wear  and  tear  in  bisOt  nor  In 

«  Costly  your  hrintM  your  pane  ««ibw.*  ^ny  thing  about  him.    His  Toioe,  If 

v.^«  oi»/v«i^    i..x«r«,«,.   *^»i^iw»  *A  utterance  he  bath,  mnst  be  irf^  a  poor 

town   m  Denmark.  valgedsecwt.   Doeshe undress >  He 

YourquouhonwiUnot,beasBnied,  UsS«Sg^^ 

Siv  Iv^rt.  onT^^  « JJ^iTJJt  •oSSiie  maiTHe  iD^^Twas  in  » 

^J Zf^a^t^JS^^^^'  chfysalis state.    He  must bave  beea 

For,  as  the  old  courtier  adds-  beiit  o»t  of  some  todlor's  brains  with  « 

**The«ppareloftproehu]iMtiioinHU**  gOOSe,  and  OOmO  ioto  tlie  WOffld  TOSdf 

I  would  have  your  courtier,  who  Is  SeBsed,  and  unbom  of  woman.  How^ 

but  a  sort  of  palace  furniture,  dress  to  ever  fashion  changes,  it  is  all  Ite 

suit,  and  make  perfect  the  millinery  same,  he  Is  never  ont  of  it    Uhs 

and  upholstery  about  hinu    Ton  say  dissolving  views,  be  slides  unnoCto- 

that  the  being  a  good  dresser  made  ably  from  eoiriJimft  to  costnwif.,  wittt* 

the  fortune  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  ont  one  artide  about  Um  being  et«. 

when   be   threw  his   costly  paletot  neweror  older,  and  yon  never  can  Ml 

before  the  feet  of  Queen  £Uaabeth.  where  the  diffiBnenoe  is.     QSktm^m, 

True;   but  that  trick  is  not  to  be  mnst  take  place,  yet  la  some  dminei 

played  twice.    You  are  more  likely  Invisible  manner.    Se  is  ISce  a  mmi    . 

to  enter  the  palace  like  the  bc^  Jones,  made  If  tiie  macienl  words  of  "Bm- 

than   through    any   such    EmscAiian  cmSos  the  Mwnfwnsn  ont  of  a  browc 

gallantry.    And  what  should  yon  or  alifii^  and  set  walking  about,  aad-aa 

I  do  there?    You  would  make  but  a  if  i^  fincratee  taller  had  £ai«o«te 

sorry  Aristippus,  wearing  yonr  eonit  the  4:hann  to  rsdnoe.  fafan  again ;  jM  - 

suit,  indeed,    ''with  a  difieienoe;^  so  be  bad  walked  abont  ever  siiiQS. 
for  there  is  not  a  taUor  that  wtndd       WbOelthns  laagjlifaithe  giotyof    , 

not  mismeasure  you  in  yonr  unsteady  sloivinlinfwn,  I  mnst  rflfrala  from  SBr 

postures ;  and  you  would  make  them  taring  upon  a  wider  field, — wosaanH    •' 

woi*sc  by  your  uncontrolled  langh  at  inflnenofls  in  tiie  fhll  dressed  worid*— >- 

your  new  position.  Let  them  enjoy  thefr  prerogative  mi* 

I  am  no  greater  sloven  than  your-  disturbed.    Aa  we  shall  not  nndei^ 

self.    You  have,  iu  £act,  thereui  the  a  fhrnbiinemetamoipbosls,  we  are  iMi 

advantage  of  me  by  a  greater  laxity,  likely  to  suffer  from  their  amiable 

You  could  not  makG.a  MantalinL  Bnt  dress  v|gariea,  nntoss  tb^  shonlA     * 

—not  to  think  of  that  extravagance —  retnm  to  some  of  their  older  fuhlflliSy     ^ 

let  me  remind  you  of  a  kuid  of  well-  In  wfaidi  case,  we  mnst  alter  onr  veiy 

dressed  man''  whom  I  have  often  booses  to  jtatfe  them;  as  was  dona 

heard  you  say  you  should  like  to  trip  Jar  Isabel  of  Bavadai  tim  Inznitoaa  J| 
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consort  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who, 
when  he  kept  court  at  Vincennes,  was 
compelled  to  call  in  the  architect,  and 
have  all  the  doors  of  the  palace  made 
higher,  to  admit  the  head-dresses  of 
the  Qneen  and  her  ladies.  Yet  we 
need  not  laugh,'  for,  Eusebius,  if  the 
trunk  hose  should  come  into  vogne 
again,  our  doorways  must  be  widened. 
That  would  not  be  so  bad  as  a 
return  on  our  side  of  the  question  to 
a  tight  fit,  on  which  condition  every 
limb  was  in  misery,  that,  to  think  of, 
will  reconcile  you  to  om'  loose  indiffer- 
ence. What  a  monstrous  contrast  of 
extremes  has  been  exhibited,  from  the 
tight  pantaloon,  such  as  we  see  it  in 
some  old  pictures,  to  the  gi*eat  breeches 
worn  in  the  begiuning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth !  In  the  "  Pedigree  of  the 
English  gallant,"  an  account  is  given 
of  a  man,  whom  the  Judges  accused 
of  wearing  breeches  contrar}'  to  law, 
(a  law  was  made  against  them.)  His 
aefeuco  of  himself  is  curious.  ^'  lie 
drawed  out  of  his  sloops  the  contents," 
viz.,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table-cloths, 
ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a  brush,  a 
glass,  and  a  comb,  with  uight-cai)S,  and 
other  things,  saying,  **  Your  worships 
may  understand,  that  because  I  have 
no  safer  a  store-house,  these  pockets 
do  serv^e  me  for  a  room  to  lay  up  my 
goods  in,  and  though  it  be  a  straight 
prison,  yet  it  is  big  enough  for  them, 
for  I  have  many  things  of  value  yet 
within  it."  He  was  discharged,  as  he 
should  have  been,  with  his  merchan- 
dise, and  allowed  to  trade  freely  on 
his  own  bottom.  Hudibras  camcd 
■some  such  a  cupboard.  Small  must 
have  been  the  population,  when  these 
inexpressibles,  great  inexpressibles, 
gallanted  with  the  ladies^  large  hoop 
fai'thiugales.  A  few  pairs  must  have 
occupied  no  small  space.  A  courtship 
in  those  days  must  have  resembled  a 
siege,  where  the  principal  defence  lay 
In  the  outworks,  and  the  difficulty  of 
approach  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  encumbrances  of  the  advancing 
party. 

Who  was  the  first  coxcomb  ?  Was 
dress,  in  its  origin,  a  modest  or  im- 
modest appendage  to  the  person;  or 
rather  when  did  it  first  cease  to  be 
merely  a  protection  or  concealment  ? 
Is  love  of  oiTiament  a  natural  virtue, 
or  a  superinduced  vice?  These  are 
curious  speculations.     There  is    an 


old  play  I  have  somewhere  read  of, 
which  represents  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise  perfectly  nude,  and  so  were 
they  exhibited,  and  in  public,  without 
shame.  The  subsequent  acts  intro- 
duced them  dressed;  and  the  last  act, 
I  believe,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  in 
which  the  play  was  acted.  As  all 
plays  were  then  serious,  was  this 
representation  a  satire  on  ooxcomln7, 
and  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress 
of  personal  degradation? 

What  does  a  man  propose  to  him- 
self when  he  goes  to  his  tailor's  ?  Is 
it  to  be  cloth^  or  adorned  ?  Is  it  to 
hide  a  defect,  that  he  may  not  appear 
worse  than  he  is,  or  that  he  maj 
appear  better  than  he  is  ?  To  attract 
observation  or  to  escape  it.  Is  the  pride 
in  dress,  or  in  undress?  Ingenfoua 
in  self-deceit  was  the  reply  of  the  man 
reproved  for  the  badness  of  his  dress, 
**  Oh  every  body  knows  me  hera;" 
and  his  reply  when  seen  in  the  same 
suit  far  from  his  home,  ^^  Oh  nobo^J 
knows  me  here."  This  was  a  tne 
amateur ;  he  loved  slovenliness  for  its 
own  sake.  Few  believe  themselTea 
so  ill-made,  as  that  the  ^^dosawlH 
bark  at  them."  Even  Richard  TTl.,  who 
owned  to  his  deformity,  eets  a  Httle 
in  love  with  himself,  and  thinks  of 
adorning  his  person.  ^^  I  do  mistake 
my  person  all  this  while."  Hedi^er* 
mines  to  act  the  exquisite. 


**  V\\  be  ftt  changes  for  a  looking^gli.,  ^ 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailon. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body. 
Since  I  have  crept  in  favour  with  myiMlf, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cott.** 

Or  does  the  satirical  and  saooesafhl 
llichard  merely  laugh  at  your  fop- 
wooers,  and,  proud  of  his  own  supe* 
riority,  contemn  them,  by  imagfaung 
their  dress  on  his  own  person  ?  One 
would  really  think,  from  the  figures  one 
sees,  that  there  are  people  who  dreaa 
purposely  to  spite  the  tsdlors,  as  there 
ai*e  those  who  ai*o  paid  to  be  walking 
placards  of  recommendation. 
.  The  butcher  who  ran  after  the  ht 
man,  and  stopped  him  crying,  **  Be  so 
good,  sir,  as  to  say  you  h^yyonrmeafe 
of  me,"  was  not  more  aware  of  the 
benefit  of  such  a  personal  reoom* 
meudation,  than  is  our  fashionable 
tailor.  A  well-made  man,  if  he  is  la 
tolerable  fashion,  may  be  supplied  with 
clothes,  as  I  am  credibly  iiionnedi  for 
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nothing  bnt  the  merely  notifying  the 
makers.  They  are  the  decoy-dacks, 
excepting  that,  though  they  have  fine 
feathers,  they  have  no  bills. 

I  am  told  that  a  fashionable  taOor 
would  be  quite  shy  of  an  ill-made  uid 
vulgar  looking  customer;  and  gen- 
erally charges  his  dislike  in  his  JbiU, 
that  he  may  lose  him.  I  knew  a 
portrait  painter,  that  professed  to  de- 
cline painting  ugly  people,  upon  that 
principle,  and  consequently  his  suc- 
cess was  quite  astonishing ;  every  one 
he  did  paint  was  in  better  hnmomr 
with  himself,  and  was  prond  of  his 
certificate  of  beauty  when  he  named 
the  artist.  Were  you  and  I,  Euse- 
bius,  to  presume  to  enter  the  saloon 
of  a  fashionable  cutter,  and  order 
suits,  they  would  be  purposely  so  Hi- 
made,  that  no  one  should  suspect 
from  whence  they  came.  And  wte 
should  ever  wear  them  with  a  hitch  of 
discomfort  in  some  part  or  other.  So 
that,  were  we  to  try  our  best  atfi^pery, 
we  could  not  now  succeed.  I  have  tried 
it  upon  various  occasions,  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  I  was  not  bom  to  it, 
and  certainly  neither  of  us  has  acquired 
a  second  nature  that  any  tailor  would 
recognise.  A  tailor's  man,  like  the 
poet,  must  be  bom  with  nature's  fit, 
or  nothing  else  will  fit  him, — ^^  nascitnr 
non  fit."  Some  wear  their  limbs  so 
loosely,  that  they  move  them  as  do 
those  Gennan  toys,  whose  legs  yon 
see  children  jerk  with  a  string.  The 
best  Sartorian  artist  can  make  noUiing 
of  them;  they  are  a  mockery  even 
upon  the  manufacture  of  ^^Jonm^- 
mcn,''  they  ^Mmitate  nature  so  abomi- 
nably." 

How  I  came  to  be  a  sloven  I  Well, 
if  I  am  a  sloven,  which  I  luundfy' 
know  how  to  admit,  and  if  I  am  a 
little  in  love  with  a  kind  of  genteti 
sloYcnry,  how  came  I  by  it  ?  I  did 
not  take  to  it.  naturally,  as  yon  did^ 
Euscbius;  I  caught  it.  And  once 
caught,  however  we  may  upon  occa- 
sions throw  it  ofi",  it  rctums  like  an 
influenza,  and  becomes  a  continnal 
habit.  Few,  indeed,  are  there  who 
are  not  bom  with  a  contnury  pro- 
pensity, inheriting  it  firom  thdr 
mothers,  whose  preparations  for  the 
coming  ofispring  were  of  the  finest, 
the  ventum  textUem^  as  ApnldaiB 
calls  it, — woven  wind.  Early,  indeedt 
in  his  day  of  existence,  is  tiie  little 


infiint  taught  to '  show  off,  both  bis 
nnde  and  ms  finery,  and  to  hear  tbe 
beaaty  of  both  commended.  Tims  is 
vanity  engendered  in  the  bod.  Yon 
were  a  bom  genius,  and  exempt  ftom 
the  cradle  ih>m  this  ^sible  mtA  of 
firailty.  It  was  not- 'so  with  me;-C 
was  an  incipient  fop  before  I  conid 
walk.  And  now  I  reinember,  Eiue- 
bins,  that  I  sent  yon  a  letter  soine 
years  ago,  that  should  have  answered| 
though  perhaps  imperfectly,  your  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  '*  passage  of  anto^ 
biography,'*  givmg  you  an  account  6f 
my  first  entrance  at  a  pnblic  school, 
and  how  I  was  '^breeched."  How 
one  Mr  Flight,  after  much  tngglDj^ 
and  palling,  by  himself  and  forematt« 
did  contiive  to  fit  me  hito  a  pair  tjf 
monse-colomr  leatherinexpressiDlee,^^ 
a  good  name  for  them,  t6o,  for  I  was 
hiffdly  presnble  in  or  ont  of  thenu 
Do  you  not  remember  my  narratioili 
of  the  second  time  of  pnttiiM^  them  Q^ 
on  my  first  mining  at  Winchester 
College,  while  the  chapel  bell  was 
going,  and  I  not  yet  fitted  in ;  and 
now  at  last  Idid  contrive  to  get  some 
portion  of  me  into  them,  and  to  fiuBtei 
one  button,  and  how  I  ran  (but  tluft 
w<»^  woii't  express  the  movement  I 
made)  breathless  into  the  dii^>el« 
and  on  kneeling  down,  the  bvttoii 
gave  way  to  my  shame,  disoonlfiMrfi 
and  dis^!aee,  exposure,  ridicule^  I 
might  pirody  what  the  cock  said  t& 
the  fox4  - 

**  The  mafter  ay  MaO,  and  all  tht  Bchottr 
hoji, 


Tlus  was  my  first  disgust  at  my  oi 
personal  appearance.     I  hated 
mthers;    Dot  they  shKk   to    i    - 
•iieverthdess,—-my  wardrobe  c 
nothing  bat  leathws.    I  n 
dog  tiiat  had  klUed  i* 

fbiced  to  wear  the  akiui  Id      h 
more  odioos  eveiy  day.  i 

first  distaiste  to  ^eas.    x     dt  ^ 
imoomfortable  aioarii;  bni,  b 
I  was  a  subject  of  ridicnle. 

Time,  with  its  wear  and  t     .  t 
off  the  pride  of  my  neth^  i  » 

and  afiected  at  length  a  ki'-^  w  i-^ 
ooncUiation  between  as.        i  fi 
each  other  better,  and  botn 
Into  %  compact  of  matoal       v 
Thbigs  wonT  last  for  ei      ■ 
in  those  days,  Ab  %      \ 

manofkctare  a 
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**  everlasting."      Ab   the   quotation 

irom  an  old  song  will  show : 

*  Asd  tills  my  old  mat,  which  is  ihnadfatfo 

to-daj, 
Ma7  become  tterlasHng  to-morrow/^ 

With  new  breeches  come  new  man- 
ners, new  ideas.  Foppery  takes  growth 
again,  though  it  is  somewhat  tender ; 
struggles     for    life,    but    somehow 
or  other    acquires    strength    in  the 
struggle.     You  contend   against  it, 
you  wrestle  with  it,  and,  by  a  kind 
of    enchantment,    it    becomes    the 
tailor  Aut»us,  and  rises  from  every 
defeat  a  bigger  man  than  ever.    Be- 
hold me,  let  me  stand  for  my  pic- 
ture,   jEUUU   18,    Sdtolm    Wintoni- 
ensis  alumnus.     The  date  is  at  pre- 
sent unmentionable, — it  will  be  found 
one  of  these  days  at  the  back   of 
the  canvass;  behold  me  at  the  college 
gates,  turning  my  back,  for  about  my 
List  holidays,  upon  those  statu^qoe 
antique  worthies,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
.^Sschylns.    We  have  shaken  hands 
finally  with  the  sublime  Longinus, 
prefciTing  for  the  time  a  ^^  sublime 
and  beautiful "  of  our  own,  a  butter- 
fly of  the    first  down.     On  second 
thoughts,  I  am  not  quite  fit  to  stand 
there  yet ;  I  must  describe  my  preli- 
minary state.    My  boots,  I  rather 
think,  my  first  boots,  had  come  home 
the  night  before;  boots  then  were  no 
more  lilce  boots  now,  than  are  loose 
trousers  to  Mr  Flight's  mouse-coloured 
tights.     There  was  nearly  the  same 
process  of  pulling  and  tugging  to  get 
them  on,    and  when    once   on,  the 
revocare  gradum  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility.     The  leather,   too,  was 
of  a  more  soaky  oily  kind,  1  suppose, 
and  stuck  like  adhesive  plaster,  and 
drew  like  that  medicated  material. 
My  boots  were  on,  over-night,  but  no 
tug  of  war,  no  steam  iK)wer  of  man 
or  men — for  we  nil  tugged,  and  all 
Bteamed^-could  get  them  off.    So  it 
was  detennined  I   should   sleep  in 
them.    It  was  very  well  so  to  deter- 
mine, but  sleep,  as  the  negro  said, 
"  liab  no   massa,"    and  would   not 
obey.    The  bootmaker  had  advised 
and  disapi)eared.    It  was  soon  found 
a  just  observation,  Nesutor  tiitracre- 
pidam.  Sleep  would  not  be  bed  -ridden , 
for  I  was  booted,  iwssibly  spurred; 
not  even  a  classical  charm  would  do, 

**  Hem,  aliquis  longa  sub  nocte,  puellc, 
Brachia  nexa  teuens  ultro  to  somne  rcpellit, 
Inde  vcni.'' 


Sleep  was  only  the  man  obslfante, 
and  preferred  better  floeiety,  orwone. 
Sleep  has  been  too  much  petted  ligr 
panegyrists,  till  he  has  learnt  ill  mn- 
ners,  lies  down  with  the  dowa  4uid 
the  dnmkaid,  for  whom  lie  lewes 
the  presenoe  and  cowtiBg  warn  ef 
suffering   beauty,  —  such    wm   m^ 
thoughts  m  those  youtfafiii  cJeiwieel 
and  romanthi  days,  and  tiie  abevfr 
passage  was  most*  likelj  Lathdaed^-— *- 
*^  shown  up."    PtobaiMm  eat 

I  must  hasten  on,  for  I  am,  theagh 
booted,  not  dressed  yet.  WMh  a 
iiir.k^in|r  flensstion,  at  the  oailkst- 
gray  light  of  a  midsammer  dawn,  did 
I  put  6n  my  clothes— my. bOEB^neirt 
in  which  I  was  to  go  out  into  ttft 
sunshine  of  life,  first,  tbsn  was  A 
pair  of  bright  oraage-odoar  piarii 
breeches ;  a  Ught  buff  waistoeat  wUh 
a  sham-red  uader;  a  eoatr^o  mmr 
jacket  nor  coat,  bat  a  beaatiMtaflor* 
creation,  a  coatee;  ooloar,  ym; 
buttons,  shining  metaL  My  teola 
were  of  die  kind  called  tope. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  sftssd  at  tihe- 
college  gates  for  my  pictara,  wliip  In 
hand,  though  a  diaise  is  waiting  ftr 
me  and  two  more.  My  "oopaftaenikK 
exile"  temporary f  are  waiting  for  aa. 
They  yociferate  impatienoe.  is  Ite 
portiait  finished?  Then  campleln  it 
at  your  leisure,  secimdmm  orfoa.  :X 
amoffl  But  while  I  have  been 
ing  for  this  portrait,  the  son  has 
it  is  intensely  hot.  Heat  of 
tight  boots,  and  swelling  legs 
limbs,  are  domg  thcur  work  in 
out  of  me.  lammasadpBnipiratiaa;^ 
and  BO  off  we  go.  We  had  readMd 
the  first  mile-stone ;  then  I  disoover 
I  had  left  my  purse  behind  ma.  Out 
I  leap,  run  all  the  way  back  t> 
^^  chamber,^'  and  away  again  ta  Ab 
chaise.  I  have  at  this  moment  a 
painful  remembrance  of  that  ahoit 
pedestrian  excursion-r-the  heat  in* 
tense,  the  orange- yellow  nlnsh  flnak- 
ing  up  into  my  faoe,  the  glare  of  bat* 
tons,  the  now-agony  of  my  booted  legs- 
and  feet,  the  difficulty  of  middng  the- 
needful  speed,  and  fear  of  the  pracHoal 
joke  of  leaving  me  behuid — altogether 
these  pains  and  discomferts  iiat  ma 
into  a  kind  of  bilious  fever,  so  that,  If  I 
did  not  loathe  myself^  I  did  moat  tho- 
roughly my  clothes.  From  that  degr 
I  took  a  disgust  to  yellows,  any  thin^ 
glaring— abhorred  my  oraage-plndi  i 
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and  I  do  not  believe  I  had  any  flgrmp- 
torn  of  foppeiy  abont  me  for  thme 
years  after  that  memorable  time. 
Tbei-e  is,  indeed,  a  miniatnve  pcnrtrait 
of  me  extant,  taken  about  that  period: 
it  has  a  dash  of  powder  in  the  hair,  a 
rather  smirking  look ;  and  there  is  a 
blue  coat,  metal  buttons,  the  jrdlow 
waistcoat  and  red  under ;  but  I  sus- 
pect these  are  not  out  of  my  wardrobe. 
They  are  from  Mr  Carmine's  recipe- 
book  of  portrait  costume,  uid  mi^  be 
found  in  page  6,  lettered,  ^^  For  Tery 
young  gentlemen."  I  am  protty  eue 
the  dress,  at  least  as  it  looks  theie, 
was  not  mine ;  for  I  remember  wdla 
remonstranoe  from  my  parent  about 
that  time,  thus — *^  My  son,  yoa  sae 
too  great  a  sloven." 

I  never  quite  recovered  this;  bot 
there  did  come  days  of  phUsadsriag, 
when  I  mended  a  little,  and  oooasliMi- 
ally  appeared  thus.  Behold  me  enter- 
ing the  bail-room — coat,  blue,  metal 
buttons  ;  waistooat,  white  dimilgr ; 
netbers,  black  tights;  pinkUh  sOk 
stockings,  hi^ly-polished  shoes,  with 
small  silver  buckles;  ludr  slightly 
powdered,  and  a  slip  of  a  tail  that 
could  flirt  with  either  shoulder,  Yeu 
will  see  that  there  is  a  little  of  tiie 
sentimental  east  in  this :  it  was  « 
doubtful  dress,  capaUe,  by  s  -veisr 
small  change,  of  making  the  wearer wA 
Hamlet  or  a  Romeo  for  the  night,  as 
he  might  determine  beforehand.  I 
continued  Uius  for  a  while  respectable, 
and  might  have  remained  so  to  -this 
day,  but  for  an  unfortonate  taste 
which  I  aoquired,  and  which  ikKW 
mc  into  iri*edeemable  slovenry,  la 
which  I  have  remamed  ever  since. 
In  my  idleness,  which  soon  became, 
as  Shakespeare  so  aptly  calto  It, 
*' shapeless,"  I  dabbled  with  paints, 
oils,  and  c<^ours ;  and  as  with  grow- 
ing improvement  I  enlarged  tte  di- 
mensions of  my  operations  from  hMh 
to  the  foot,  and  from  ibot  to  tlieyard, 
I  was  soon  above  my  elbows  in  the 
unclean  "  material."  There  were  ao 
tube  colours  in  those  days;  we  liad 
bladders.  They  were  always  bust- 
ing; and  thus  they  bedaubed  the 
hands,  and  the  hands  bedaubed  the 
clothes;  and  amateurs  were  then 
Plots,  up  to  their  very  eyes.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  of  course  fancied  myself  a 
genius,  and  painted  so  large,  and  so 
largely,  that  a  common-si^  palette 


imi 
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my  wttiL  I  eningsd  thai, 
ana  increased  Ihe  qnantity  of  mgr 
colonrs.  I  now  meniien  a  fteqnei^ 
disaster,  that,  being  frequent,  was 
qoite  eneagfa  to  make  a  sioren  of  any 
one.  TafcB  the  following  scene:— JL 
room  soeh  as  oonldlw  spired  me,  ni^ 
too  large,  in  tdersble  confusion; 
danbs  in  all  states  ^  disorder  on  the 
walls,  against  the  wills,  loose  and 
strsined,  in  all  dhectione ;  large  daha 
for  grinding  colours— oils,  turpentine,, 
varnishes,  &c.  &c.,  sll  in  that  proper 
disorganisation  to  enable  any  youth  of 
a  toleraUy  dovei^  person  to  set  q^ 
for  a  gemns.  19ow — it  has  tsikflQ. 
me  an  hour  to  set  my  palette— look 
at  it — here  is  agoodlyrowof  ccdmnsi 
milled  and  intermixed  after  the  reclpa 
of  Uonaido  da  Ylnd,  who  wonid 
have  added  m<Mre,  if  pwer,  as  he  8aid> 
had  not  foiled  him.  Here,  however^ 
are  quite  enough — and  more  iluiii 
enou^ — saHa  mtperqm — I  look  at 
the  palette  with  extreme  satisilictioiL 
—my  canvass  is  on  the  easel— ^iman 
ghiation  begins  to  work— alas  I  too 
soon — I  am  not  quite  Aady;  ^JE 
must  put  in  a  ciqs  that  dnnent 
oil  —  in  anotiier,  turpentine;  It  Is- 
done.  I  am  a  little  weary,  and  rftt 
down  for  a  moment  to  rest,  locUig- 
fhll  on  my  canvass,  and  giving  loose  to* 
my  ihwn^I  rise,  where  is  my  palettet 
— alas  1 1  have  satnpon  it.  Inavelul& 
mlsfortones  in  etdrang  with  aM^ 
fortis— 'have  been  tiie  ^MterbUn;^ 
bat  here  Iwas  Hie  painter  painMU 
I  de  not  know  wliy  tin  arte  ehonm^- 
ttdM  Fine — ^  The  Hie  Artot*-«M- 
less  it'be  faideiislonof  the  siovedfMM^ 
which  they  oecasion.  Many  aittM^ 
have  I  sat  vpon  my  colonrs:  apinNi-' 
cal  friend  once  wioteBM  an  ode  Mb 
it,  and  begged  me  to  lean  'H^^ 
rote,  as  a  ^kaA<d  mmmm  taMUs^ 
or  charm  of-  jptesefyatton«>  ^Mslde- 
elined,  not  beinf  good4ramoaveft- 
enevgfa  to  admire  any  poetry  not  Wf-  ■ 
own.  Bit  I  remenner- upon  aM» 
svch  occadon  working  off  my  vexntiOBfr 
in  a  sonnet  And  I  reeommend  the 
recipe;  yon  may  saeoessfi^y  salfft 
over  many  a  sore  distracuon  by 
soothing  verse.  There'  is  a  gOBftt 
charm  in  rhyme,  or  at  least  in  searai- 
hig  for  it,  and  versifying  dther  alto- 
gether saves  swearing,  or  enables  yea 
to  throw  it  off  very  genteelly,  and 
with  a  grace.    I  addrnsed  fhe  Ittft.^ 
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Arts,  whose  epithet  Fine  I  take  to  be 
given  witli  a  superstition  of  dread,  as 
the  old  poets  did  the  Furies,  callitig 
them  Eumenides,  thinking  they  should 
not  fare  the  worse  for  giving  them  a 
good  name ;  and  as  later  times  called 
•the  Fairies  *''  the  good  people,"  lest 
they  should  punish  poor  innocents, 
and  pinch  o'nights.  Read,  Eusebius, 
my  remonstrance  to  these  personified, 
-deified,  and  worshipped  Fine  Arts. 


TO  TUB  FINE  <ART8. 

"O,  ye  Fine  Arts — ^wliy  were  ye  once  so  Fine, 
"So  dingy  now,  and  working  sore  disaster  ; 
As    that    my  best  of   pigments  look    like 

plaster, 
Compared  with  those  of**  Raphael  the  divine,** 
That  grow  by  time  still  brighter  like  old 

wine, 
And  seem  to  renovate  a  dead  old  master. 
lk;tter  had  I  been  born  to  wield  a  mallet, 
A  hod,  a  plough --than  sables,  hogs  and 

fitches ; 
If  ye  must  mock  and  mark  your  fool  your 

valet, 
"With  motley  livery  on  my  coats  and  brecchis  ; 
Making  me  bit  upon  my  well-set  palette, 
With  merry  jeers  the  whilst  I  hear  you  titter, 
And  compliment  me  on  my  only  fitter. 


Look,  Eusebius,  as  I  dare  to  say 
you  have  often  done,  into  the  smudge 
-of  a  colour-maker's  shop,  and  ima- 
gine a  personification  of  it  in  a 
young  amateiu"  aspirant.  What  a 
ludicrously  serious  Harlequin  he  is 
.made !  At  last,  in  despair  of  acquire- 
ment of  cleanliness,  I  plunged,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  mud  and  smudge 
of  paint,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  wipe 
-a  brush  upon  my  sleeves. 

Thus,  1  acquired  a  bad  habit — and 
as  I  often  had  the  fit  to  paint  when 
my  better  dress  was  on,  I  now  and 
then  seized  an  unlucky  moment  of  de- 
sire, and  the  l)etter  soon  can>e  to  be 
the  woi-se.  By  degrees  I  fell  into  a 
despair  of  mending  ;  and  so  I  became 
-a  confirmed  sloven. 

One  who  fastens  his  knapsack  on  his 


back,  that  is  to  hold  his  temporary  all, 
including  materials  for  art,  and  pedoa- 
trianises  over  a  roii|fhi8h  oountiy, 
may  acquire  an  exquisite  taale ;  but 
he  will  not  be  personally  an  exqnl* 
site.  He  will  be  characteristic  in 
look,  of  the  pictnresqoewhidihe  hunts 
after.  He  will  be .  very  nnlike  the 
man  I  have  described  to  ^u,  whom 
dust  would  not  soil,  or  ram  wet,  or 
sun  bum.  The  geologist  who  waUn 
forth,  armed  to  tomahawk  the  moun- 
tains, and  bag  their  bones,  will,  in  m 
month  or  so,  acquire  a  strange  an^ 
stony  look ;  and  be,  on  his  first  XBtnm, 
and  sitting  in  civil  socie^,  little 
better  than  the  '^Man  Monnte^** 
himself.  Our  pursuits  are  in  na  and 
about  us,  soil  our  dress  and  chisel 
our  features.  We  look  in  the  i^aas, 
easily  reconcDe  ourselves  to  any  meta- 
morphosis, and  think  no  one  has  « 
right  to  quarrel  with  that,  whidi  we 
think,  in  our  self-satisfaction,  makes 
up  oiu*  beloved  identity.  No  man 
can  be  every  thinff  —  not  all 
^^  Admirable  Crichtoos*' — it  is  the 
diversity  and  the  difierence  that 
makes  the  pleasing  motley  in  the 
masquerade  of  the  world.  Thon^ 
you  might  dance  more  like  the  hmtes, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  but  that  joa 
may  fiddle  like  Orphons.  Johnson 
defended  Kit  Smart,  the  doTea. 
(mockery  of  a  name,)  having  himaen 
no  great  predilection  for  dean  liiien. 
Dionysius  was  more  happy  in  the 
*^  inky  cloak"  of  the  slovei^y  sdiool- 
master,  than  in  the  golden  mantle 
which  his  father  took  fix>m  the  atatne 
of  Jupiter. 

Let  us  both  be  content  to  remain 
as  we  arc.  For  be  assured,  EosebiBS, 
that  if  Me  make  the  attempt  to  changs 
our  habits,  either  of  person  or  of  mma, 
and  put  on  the  more  trim,  and 
of  more  fashionable  cut,  we  shall 
but  amuse  the  spectators  by  becoming 
ridiculous;  and  in  making  np  the 
characters  that  are  to  figure  on  the 
stage  of  the  drama  of  life,  insignifi- 
cant though  we  be,  there  will  be  fonnd 
wanting  two  good  sloyens. 
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In  the  year  1843,  a  fancy  fair  was 
held  at  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  by  an  ea^rthqnake  in  the 
island  of  Gnadalonpe.  llie  patronage 
of  the  Qneen  of  the  French,  added  to 
the  strong  sympathy  awakened  by  the 
catastrophe,  filled  the  bazaar  with  a 
gay  throng,  delighted  to  combine 
amusement  with  charity,  and  to  chaffer 
for  baubles  with  aristocratic  sales- 
women. Amidst  the  mtiltitnde  of 
tasteful  trifles,  expfosed  for  sale  was* 
a  contribution  fh>m  Qneen  Marie 
Am^lie — fifty  books,  printed  at  the 
royal  press  and  elegantly  bound. 
They  were  fifty  copies  of  a  volume 
containing  three  charming  talesj  and 
soon  it  was  whispered  that  no  others 
had  been  printed,  and  that  the  author 
was  a  lady  of  rank,  distinguished  ifor 
grace  and  wit,  but  whose  literary 
talents  were  previously  unknown,  save 
to  a  limited  circle  of  discreet  and  ad- 
miring friends.  At  the  queen's  request, 
and  at  the  voice  of  pi^,  pleading  for 
the  unfortunates  of  roint-k-Ktre, 
she  had  sanctioned  the  printing  of 
fifty  copies ;  these  taken,  the  typeshad 
been  broken  up.  Such  rumours  wfere 
more  than  sufficient  to  stimulate  cui- 
osity,  and  raise  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. Every  body  knows  that  an 
author^s  title  often  sells  a  stupid  book; 
should  any  doubt  it,  we  refer  them  to 
our  friends  Puff  and  Co. ;  how  much 
greater  the  attraction  when  the  book 
is  a  clever  one,  written  by  a  countess, 
printed  by  a  sovereign's  command, 
and  at  a  royal  press.  The  maricet 
rose  instantly.  Sixty  francs,  eighty 
fi-ancs,  five  napoleons,  were  freely 
given  ;  how  much  higher  competition 
raised  the  price,  we  cannot  say;  but 
we  arc  credibly  informed  the  improve- 
ment  did  not  stop  there. 

The  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  was  not  the  last  to  hear  the 
liistory  of  the  volume.  He  procured 
a  copy,  and  esteeming  it  unjust  to 
reserve  for  a  few  what  was  meant  Ibr 
mankind,  by  limiting  the  produce  of  so 
gi-accful  a  pen  to  the  narrow  circulation 
of  fifty  copies — he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  one  of  the  tales,  and  reprinted 
it  in  his  excellent  and  widely-cirea<* 
lated  periodical.     Although  litendly 


a  day  after  the  fiihr,  It  was  not  the 
less  acceptable  and  successful.    Th6 
tale,  whose  title  is  "Resignation,**  wiia 
attributed  by  many  to  the  amiable 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  ^en  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood.     The  real 
authoress  is  the  Countess  d*Arbou- 
ville,  wife  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of    that    name,    granddaughter    of 
Madame  d'Uondetot,  and  niece  by 
marriage  of  Monsieur  deBarante.  In- 
heriting much  of  the  wit  oi  her  oele*' 
brated  ancestress,  and  no  small  share ' 
of  the  literaiy  aptitude  of  her  aeoom- 
plished  uncle,    this    lady,    without 
aiming  at  the  reputation  of  a  womaa 
of  letters,  writes  tales  of  very  remark- 
able  merit.    Whilst  £er  husband,  as 
governor  of  Constantino,  widds  the 
sabre  in  defenoe  of  Algeria,  the  Ckmn- 
tess,  secluded  in  her  Mmdour,  begnfles 
her  leisure  and  delights  her  friends  bj 
the  exercise  of  her  pen.    Last  spring,* 
it  became  known  that  she  had  oom- 
pleted  the  matter  of  a  second  volume; 
Thereupon,  she  was  so  besieged  W 
petitioners  for  the  fovonr  of  a  perusal, 
that  in  self-defence,  and  out  of  regaid 
to  the  integrity  of  her  manuscript, 
^he  was  compeUed  to  print      v  copies 
for  private  circulatik>n.    lur        tb^ 
kinaness  of  a  Parisian  friend,  u      < 
these  has  reached  us.     It  c      ij 
two  tales.    The  first,  "  Le       ud 
du  Village,**  is  a  simple  and  i 
stoiy,  highly  attractive  by  its  pwi.^ 
of  style  and  exquisite  feding.    Tbs 
circumstances  under  which  it  wa*" 
printed  forbid   critidsm:   otherwise 
we  might  cavil  at  its  tntroductloii^ 
as  unifftistical,  and   at  one  of  tlie^ 
incidents— the  restoration  <ii  an  idlo^' 
boy  of  fifteen  to  unclouded  reas(»— 
.as  unprecedented  and  out  <^  nature. ; 
But  oqe  dwells  not  on  these  bleknlsheB: 
whilst  reading  the  old  doctor's  aflfeetr- 
ing  tale;  which  does  espial  honour  to-' 
the  heart  and  ndnd  of  the  auth(HreiB8. 
We  would  gladhr  place  it  before  our 
readers  in  an  English  dress,  but  the- 
indefiitiffable  Monisieur  Buk>z,  ever* 
watchfm  of  the  interests  of  his  review, 
has  already  pounced  upon  it.    It  had*^ 
scarcely  been  printed,  when  he  trans-' 
forred  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Ramedeg 
Dwx  Mondes.  We  are  obl^{ed|  tliere*^ 
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f>ro,  to  content  ourselvos  with  tlic 
second  tale,  no  way  inft'riur  to  its 
fellow,  but  wh(>>e  fjreaterlenf^th  com- 
pels ns  to  abridge.  This  mc  would 
lain  avoid,  for  even  without  snch  cur- 
tailment it  is  impossible  to  render  in 
another  lanpun^^e  the  full  charm  of  the 
original,  a  charm  rcsiding  in  delicacy 
of  style  and  touch  rather  than  in  de- 
scription or  incident.    We  will  do  our 


[Dec. 

best,  however,  and  should  the  attempt 
meet  the  eye  and  disapproval  of 
Madame  d*  Arbouville,  we  wish  it 
may  stimulate  her  to  print  her  next 
work  by  thousands  instead  of  tens, 
that  all  conversant  with  the  French 
tongue  may  have  opportunities  of  read- 
ing and  appreciating  the  prodactions 
of  so  pleasing  a  writer. 
The  tale  in  question  is  entitled — 


UNE   IIISTOIRE   HOLLANDAIRB. 


It  was  the  hour  of  sunrise.  Not 
the  gorgeous  sunrise  of  Spain  or  Italy, 
when  the  horizon's  rudtly  blaze  sud- 
denly revives  all  that  breathes,  when 
fjolden  rays  mingle  with  the  deep 
azure  of  a  southern  sky,  and  nature 
bursts  into  vitality  and  vigour,  as  if 
light  gave  life.  The  sun  rose  ui)on 
the  chillv  sh(>res  of  Holland.  The 
clouds  ojK'ned  to  give  exit  to  a  pale 
light,  without  heat  or  biilliancy. 
Nature  ])assed  insensibly  from  sleep 
to  waking,  but  continued  torpid  wiien 
ceasing  to  slumber.  Xo  cry  or  joyous 
8ong,  no  flight  of  birds,  or  bleating  of 
flocks,  hail  tlie  fidvrnt  of  a  new  dav. 
On  the  summit  of  the  dykes,  the  reed- 
hedges  bend  before  the  breeze,  and 
the  hca-sand,  whirled  over  the;  slight 
obstJicle,  falls  upon  the  meadows, 
ct^vering  their  verdure  with  a  moving 
veil.  A  river,  yellow  with  the  slime 
of  its  banks,  flows  peaceably  and 
patiently  towards  the  <?xpectant 
ocean.  Seen  from  afar,  its  watei'S 
and  its  slu^re  ap])ear  of  one  colour, 
resembling  a  sandy  i)lain  :  save  where 
:i  ray  of  li.Lrht,  breaking  upon  the  sur- 
face, reveals  bv  silverv  flashes  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  Ponderous 
boats  descend  it,  drawn  by  teams  of 
horses,  whose  large  feet  sink  into  the 
Siind  as  tliev  ailvan<*e.  leisurely  and 
without  distress  t<»  Hie  tr»>Jd  of  their 
jOuiTiey.  IJeliind  tliem  strides  a 
peasant,  whip  on  shoulder:  he  hurries 
not  his  eattl(\  he  looks  neither  at  the 
.stream  that  flows,  nor  the  beasts  that 
draw,  nor  the  boat  that  follows;  he 
ploils  stra<lily  onwards,  trusting  to 
pers«'verauee  to  attain  hi"<  en<l. 

Su<li  is  a  corner  of  the  pieture  pre- 
sentj-d  to  tlu'  traveller  in  Holland,  the 
country  eliarged,  it  would  se«'m,  m(»rc 
than  anv  other,  to  enforce  God's 
command  to  the  waters,  Thou  sJuilt  ffo 


no  farther!  This  silent  repose  of 
creatures  and  things,  this  mild  lights, 
these  neutral  tints  and  vast  motion- 
less plains,  are  not  without  a  certain 
poetry  of  their  own.  Wherever  space 
and  silence  arc  united,  poetry  finds 
place;  she  loves  all  things  more  or 
less,  whether  smiling  landscnpe  or 
dreary  desert;  light  of  wing,  a  tritic 
will  detain  and  support  her— a  blade 
of  grass  often  snflices.  And  Holland, 
which  Butler  has  called  a  large  ship 
always  at  anchor,  has  its  beauties  for 
the  thoughtful  obser>'er.  Gradually 
one  learns  to  admire  this  land  at  war 
with  ocean  and  stniggling  daily  for 
existence ;  those  cities  which  compel 
the  waters  to  flow  at  their  ramparts' 
foot,  to  follow  the  given  track,  and 
abide  in  the  allotted  l)ed ;  then  those 
days  of  revolt,  when  the  waves  >%-ould 
fain  reconquer  their  independence, 
when  they  overflow  and  hiundato, 
and  destroy,  and  at  last,  constrained 
by  the  hand  of  man,  subside  and  again 
oi)ey. 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  small  boat  glided 
rapidly  down  the  stream.  It  had  a  sin- 
gle t>ccupant,  a  tall  young  man,  lithCt 
skilful,  and  strong,  who,  althcingh 
apparently  in  haste,  kept  near  the 
shore,  foilowing  the  windings  of  the 
bank,  and  avoiding  the  centre  of  the 
current,  which  would  have  accelerated 
his  ])rogress.  At  that  early  hour  the 
fields  were  deserted ;  the  binls  alone 
had  risen  earlier  than  the  l>ontninn, 
whose  larg<?  hat  of  gray  fcdt  lay  beside 
him,  whilst  his  brown  locks,  ti>ssed 
hai'kward  by  the  wind,  disclosed 
regular  f(?atures,  a  broad  open  fore- 
head, and  eyes  somewhat  thoughtful, 
like  those  of  the  men  of  the  north. 
Ilis  costume  denoted  a  student  from 
a  German  university.  One  gathered 
from  bis  extreme  youth  that  his  lit'e 
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had  bltliertQ  piiMfil  «n  acncininic 
beiicheM,  ami  tlmt  il  was  «tiU  a.  nev 
and  lively  pleasure:  to  bitn  to  Kiel  the 
fr«ifaiic«s  of  morning  battle  his  brow, 
thu  breeze  plaj  with  hia  bair,  the 
RtrGMn  bear  along  hia  bark.  He 
liiutuned,  for  there  are  times  when 
we  count  the  honrs  ill ;  when  wo  ont- 
strip  and  tax  them  with  delay.  Then, 
if  wo  cannot  bony  the  pace  of  time, 
wc  prefer  at  least  to  wait  at  the  ap- 
poiiitcd  spot.  It  ualnis  inipoticnce, 
and  resembles  a  commencement  of 
happiness. 

When  the  skilF  had  roanded  a  pro- 
montory of  the  bank,  ita  speed  in- 
creased, na  if  the  eye  directing  it 
bad  gained  sight  of  the  goal.  A.t  a 
short  tliatancc  the  Inndacape  changed 
ita  diaraoter.  A  meadow  alopod 
down  to  the  stream,  fringed  by  a  tluck 
bettge  of  willows,  half  nprooted  and 
indlned  over  the  water.  The  boat 
reached  the  eliadow  of  the  b'ees, 
and  stopping  there,  rocked  gently  on 
the  river,  aeenred  by  a  chain  cast 
round  a  branch.  The  yoang  man 
stood  op  and  looked  anxionaly  throngh 
the  foliage ;  then  be  sang,  in  a  low 
tone,  the  burthen  of  a  ballad,  a  lovc- 
plaiat,  the  national  poetry  of  all  conn- 
dies.  His  voice,  at  first  Eubdoed,  not 
to  break  too  suddenly  the  tnrrauod- 
ing  silence,  gradnally  rose  as  the  aoog 
drew  to  a  close,  The  clear  mellow 
notes  escaped  from  the  bower  of 
drooping  leares,  vid  expired  withont 
echo  or  reply  upon  the  sra-face  of  the 
pasture.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
contemplated  the  peaceful  picture 
prcMDted  to  Uia  view.  The  giay  8hy 
bad  that  melancholy  look  so  depress- 
ing to  the  joyless  and  Iropeiees;  the 
colli  dnil  wBlor  rolled  noiselessly  on- 
ward ;  to  the  left,  the  plain  extended 
aCir  without  variety  of  surftce.  A 
few  windmills  reared  their  gnimt  arms, 
waiting  for  the  wind ;  and  the  wind, 
too  weak  to  stir  tbem,  passed  on  and 
left  tbem  motionless.  To  the  right, 
at  (he  extremity  of  the  little  meadow, 
stood  a  square  honse  of  red  bricks  and 
regular  construction,  isolated,  silent, 
and  mdnncboly.  The  thick  greeuah 
glass  of  the  windows  mfiiscd  to  i«(fect 
the  snubeams ;  the  roof  snpi>orted 
gilded  vancH  of  fantasUeal  form ;  tlie 
garden  was  laid  ont  in  formal  parterres. 
A  few  tulips,  drooping  then-  hsavy 
*" '  's,  and  oahUoe,  prqpipcd  with  wbito 


there,  and  tliwc  wcro  hemmci 
stifled  byhedgesof box.  Trees, stunted 
and  shabljy,  and  with  dost-covcred 
leaves,  were  cat  into  walls  and  into 
varions  eccentric  shapes.  At  the  cor- 
ners of  the  formal  alleys,  whoso  compli- 
cated windings  were  limited  to  a  nar- 
row  space,  stood  a  few  plaster  figures. 
One  of  these  alleys  ted  to  the  willow- 
hedge.  Tliere  nature  resumed  her 
rigfaEs;  the  willows  grew  free  and 
unrestrained,  stretching  ont  from  the 
land  and  drooping  into  Ihe  water ; 
their  inclined  trunks  forming  Sying- 
tvidges,  anpported  but  at  one  end. 
The  bank  was  faigli  enough  for  a  cer- 
tain space  to  intervene  between  th« 
stream  and  the  horisontal  stems.  A 
few  branches,  longer  than  the  rest, 
swept  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
were  kept  in  constant  motion  by  i) 
oorrent. 

Benenth  this  dome  of  rerdnio 
boat  was  moored,  and  there  the  yoi 
man  mused,  gazingat  itic  sky — m( ' 
choly  as  his  heart— and  at  the  stn 
in  ils  course  nncortain  as  his  dcsl 
A  few  willow  leave*  fluttered 
hi«  brow,  one  of  his  hands  bang  iai 
water,  a  gentle  breesfl  stirred  his  far 
nameless  flowerets,  blooming  in 
shelter  of  tho  trees,  gave  ont  a  fi 
perfnme,  detectibteat  interrats,  »t 
wind's  caprice.     A  bird,  bidden 
the  Foliage,  ^nped  on  amorona  note, 
and  the  stndcnt-,  cradled  in  tils  skiff, 
awuted  his  love.      Ungrateful  that 
he  was !  ho  called  time  a  laggard,  and 
bid  him  speed ;  he  was  iiisensitde  to 
the  charm  of  the  present  hour.    All  I 
if  he    grows  old,  how  widl  will  he 
nnderatwid  that  forlnne  then  lovislMd 
on  bim  the  richest 
hope  and  youth ! 

Suddenly  the  student  started, 
np.  and,  with  outstretched  neck, 
eyes  riveted  on  the  tn^is,  ho  listened, 
scarce  daring  to  brootbe.  The  foliage 
opened,  and  the  face  of  a  young  girl 
was  rrvealed  to  tiis  gaze.  "  Chna- 
Unel"  be  exclaimed. 

Christine  stepped  upon  tliu  trunL 
of  the  lowest  tree,  and  seated  herself 
with  address  on  this  pliant  bench, 
wbieli  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was, 
caused  to  yield  and  rock.  One  of  tier 
arms,  extended  throngh  the  branches 
that  drooped  towards  tliii  watCTi 
reached  tbat  of  her  lorer,  who  t«n(letlr 
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pressed  her  hand.  Then  she  drew 
herself  tip  again,  and  the  tree,  less 
loaded,  seemed  to  obey  her  will  by 
imitating  her  movement.  The  young 
man  sat  in  his  boat,  with  eyes  uplifted 
towards  the  willow  on  which  she  he 
loved  reposed. 


[Dec. 

other,  happy  and  forgotten]  •  .  .  •  I 
will  lead  yon  to  those  glorious  laiid» 
where  the  sun  shines  as  yoa  see  it  in 
yonr  dreams, — to  the  summit  of  lofty- 
mountains  whence  the  eye  discovers  a 
boundless  horizon, — to  noble  forests 
with  their  thousand  tints  of  green. 


Christine  Van  Amberg  had  none  of    where  the  fresh  breeze  shall  qaicken 


the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
country  of  her  birth.  Hair  black  as 
the  raven's  wing  formed  a  frame  to  a 
face  full  of  energy  and  expression. 
Herlargc  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing ;  her  eyebrows,  strongly  marked 
and  almost  straight,  would  perhaps 
have  imparted  too  decided  a  character 
to  her  young  head,  if  a  charming  ex- 
pression of  candour  and  naivete  had 
not  given  her  the  countenance  of  a 
child,  rather  than  of  a  woman.  Chris- 
tine was  fifteen  years  of  age.  A 
slender  silver  circlet  bound  her  brow 
and  jet-black  tresses — a  holiday  orna- 
ment, according  to  her  country's  cus- 
tom: but  her  greatest  festival  was 
the  sight  of  her  lover.  She  wore  a 
simple  muslin  dress  of  a  pale  blue 
colour ;  a  black  silk  mantle,  intended 
to  envelope  her  figure,  was  placed 
upon  her  hair,  and  fell  back  upon  her 
shoulders,  as  if  the  better  to  screen 
her  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 


your  cheek,  and  sweep  from  your 
memory  these  fogs,  this  hnmid  cUmOy 
these  monotonous  plains.*  Onr  days 
shall  pass  happily  in  a  oonn^  wor- 
thy of  our  loves.". 

As  Herbert  spoke,  the  yonng  girl 
grew  animated;  she  seemed  to  see 
what  he  described,  her  eager  eve 
sought  the  horizon  as  though  she 
would  overieap  it,  her  lips  parted  as 
to  inhale  the  mountain  breeze.  Then 
she  passed  her  hand  hastily  across  her 
eyes^  and  sighed  deeply.  "  No  1"  she 
exclaimed,  ^^  no,  I  must  remain  here  1 
.  .  .  .  Herbert,  it  is  my  country: 
why  does  it  make  me  sufier?  Ire- 
member  another  sky,  another  land, — 
but  no,  it  is  a  dream  I  I  was  bom 
here,  and  have  scarcely  passed  the 
boundary  of  this  meadow.  My  mo-  ■ 
ther  sang  too  often  beside  my  cradle 
the  ballf^s  and  boleros  of  her  natiye 
Seville  ;  she  told  me  too  much  of 
Spain,    and  I   love    that  unknown 


Seated  on  a  tree  trunk,  surrounded  by-   land  as  one  pines  after  an  absent 
branches  and  beside  the  water,  like    friend!" 


Shakspere's  Ophelia,  Christine  was 
charming.  But  although  young, 
beautiful,  and  beloved,  deep  melan- 
choly was  the  characteristic  of  her 
features.  Iler  companion,  too,  gazed 
mournfully  at  her,  with  eyes  to  which 
the  tears  seemed  about  to  start. 

"Herbert,"  said  the  young  girl, 
stooping  towards  her  lover,  *'  Herbert, 
be  not  so  sad !  we  are  both  too  young 
to  despair  of  life.  Herbert!  better 
times  will  come." 

"  Christine !  they  have  rcftised  me 
your  hand,  expelled  me  your  dwelling, 
— they  would  separate  us  entirely: 
they  will  succeed,  to-moiTow  per- 
haps! .  .  .  .  " 

**  Xcver !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
with  a  glance  like  the  lightning's  flash. 


The  young  girl  glanced  at  the  river, 
over  which  a  dense  fog  was  spreading. 
A  few  rain-drops  pattered  amongst  the 
leaves  ;  she  crossed  her  mantle  on  her 
breast,  and  her  whole  frame  shivered 
with  sudden  chill. 

*'  Leave  me,  Christine,  yon  suffer  t 
return  home,  and,  since  you  r^ectmy 
roof  and  hearth,  abide  with  those  who 
can  shelter  and  warm  you." 

A  sweet  smile  play^  upon  Chris- 
tine's lips.  "  My  beloved,"  she  said, 
"  near  you  I  prefer  the  chilling  rain, 
this  rough  branch,  and  the  biting 
wind,  to  my  seat  in  the  house,  far 
from  you,  beside  the  blazing  chimney. 
Ah !  with  what  joy  and  confidence 
would  I  start  on  foot  for  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  earth,  your  arm  my  sole 


But,  like  that  flash,  the  expi-ession  of    support,  your  love  my  only  wealth. 
energy  was   momentary,    and  gave     But 


n 


way  to  one  of  calm  melancholy. 

**  If  you  would,  Christine,  if  you 
would !  .  .  .  .  how  easy  were  it  to  fly 
together,  to  unite  our  destinies  on  a 
foreign  shore,  and  to  live  for  each 


"What  retains  you,  Christine?  your 
father's  affection,  vour  sisters*  tender- 
ness, your  happy  home  ?" 

The  young  gurl  grew  pale.  "  Her* 
bert,  it  is  cruel  to  speak  thus.    Well 
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do  I  know  that  my  father  loves  me  not, 
i;hat  my  sisters  are  o^ta  unkind  to 
me,  that  my  home  is  unhappy ;  I 
know  it,  indeed  I  know  it,  and  I  will 
follow  you  ...  if  my  mother  con- 
sents !" 

Herbert  looked  at  his  mistress 
with  astonishment.  "  Child  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  such  consent  will  never 
leave  your  mother's  lips.  There  are 
cases  where  strength  and  resolution 
must  be  found  in  one's  own  heart. 
Your  mother  will  never  say  yes." 

"  Perhaps !"  replied  Christine, 
slowly  and  gravely.  "My  mother 
ioves  me;  I  resemble  her  in  most 
things,  and  her  heart  understands 
mine.  She  knows  that  Scripture 
says  a  woman  shall  leave  her  father 
and  mother  to  follow  her  husband; 
she  is  aware  of  our  attachment,  and, 
since  our  dopr  has  been  closed  against 
you,  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  that  she 
has  not  detected  and  replied  to  by 
another.  You  misjudge  my  mother, 
Herbert  I  Something  tells  me  she 
has  suffered,  and  knows  that  a  little 
liappinoss  is  essential  to  life  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  Nor  would  it  surprise 
me,  if  one  day,  when  embracing  me, 
as  she  docs  each  night  when  we  are 
alone,  she  were  to  whisper:  Begone, 
my  poor  child !" 

*'  I  cannot  think  it,  Chi'istine.  She 
will  bid  you  obey,  be  comforted, 
forget !" 

'^  Forget !  Herbert,  my  mother 
forgets  nothing.  To  forget  is  the 
resource  of  cowardly  hearts.  No, — 
none  will  bid  me  forget." 

And  once  more  a  gloomy  fire  flashed 
in  Christine's  eyes,  like  the  rapid 
passage  of  a  flame  which  illumines 
and  instantly  expires.  It  was  a  re- 
velation of  the  future  rather  than  the 
expression  of  the  present.  An  ardent 
soul  dwelt  within  her,  but  had  not  yet 
cast  off  all  the  encumbrances  of  chUd- 
liood.  It  struggled  to  make  its  way, 
and  at  times,  succeedmg  for  a  moment, 
a  word  or  cry  revealed  its  presence. 

*'No — I  shall  not  forget,"  added 
Christine ;  *'  I  love  you,  and  you  love 
nic,  who  am  so  little  loved !  You  find 
nic  neither  foolish,  nor  fantastical,  nor 
capricious ;  you  understand  my  reve- 
ries and  the  thousand  strange  thoughts 
that  invade  my  heart.  I  am  very 
young,  Herbert ;  and  yet,  here,  with 
my  hand  in  yours,  I  answer  for  the 
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future.  I  shall  always  love  you  I  . . . 
and  see,  I  do  not  weep.  I  have  faith 
in  the  happiness  of  our  love ;  how  ? 
when?  I  know  not, — ^it  is  the  secret 
of  my  Creator,  who  would  not  iiave 
sent  me  npon  earth  only  to  suffer. 
Happiness  will  come  when  He  deems 
right,  but  come  it  will  I  Yes, — ^I  am 
yonng,  fall  of  life,  I  have  need  of  air 
and  space ;  I  shall  not  live  enclosed 
and  smothered  here.  The  world  is 
large,  and  I  will  know  it ;  my  heart 
is  fall  of  love,  and  will  love  for  ever. 
No  tears,*  dearest  I  obstacles  shall  be 
overcome,  they  must  give  way,  for 
I  will  be  happy !" 

"  But  why  delay,  Christine?  My 
love  I  my  wife  I  an  opportunity  lost 
may  never  be  regiuned.  A  minute 
often  decides  the  fate  of  a  lifetime. 
Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  happir 
ness  £3  near  ns!  A  leap  into  my 
boat,  a  few  strokes  oif  the  oar,  and  we 
are  united  for  ever !  .  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
if  you  agidn  return  to  land,  we  ar^ 
for  ever  separated.  Christine,  comel 
The  wind  rises :  beneath  my  feet  is  a 
sidl  that  will  quickly  swell  and  bear 
sus  away. rapidly  as  the  wings  of 
yon  bird." 

Tears  flowed  fast  over  Christine's 
bnnung  cheeks.  She  shuddered, 
looked  at  her  lover,  at  the  horizon, 
thought  of  liberty;,  she  hesitated, 
and  a  violent  straggle  agitated  her 
soul.  At  last,  hiding  her  £i^  amongst 
the  leafage  of  the  willow,  she  dasped 
her  arms  round  its  stem,  as  if  to  with- 
hold hersdf  £rom  entering  the  boatf 
and  in  a  stifled  voice  mattered  the 
words, — "Mymotherl'*  Afewseconds 
afterwards,  she  raised  her  pallid 
countenance. 

«'If  I  fled,'*  s^d  she  gently,  "to 
whom  would  my  mother  speat:  of  her 
dear  country?  Who  would  weep 
with  her  when  she  weras.  if  I  were 
gone?  She  has  other  ddldren,  bat 
they  are  gay  and  happy,  and  do  not 
resemble  ner.  Only  my  mother  and 
myself  are  sad  in  onr  house.  My 
mother  woold  die  of  my  absence.  X 
most  receive  her  fiftrewell  blesdng  or 
remain  by  her  side,  chilled  like  her 
by  this  inclement  climate,  imprisoned 
hi  yonder  walls,  ill-treated  by  those 
who  love  me  not.  ^orbert,  I  will 
not  fly,I  will  wut !"  And  she  made 
a  movement  to  regain  the  strand* 

"  One  uistant, — yet  one  second,  ^- 
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Christine !  I  know  not  what  chilling 
presentiment  oppresses  my  heart. 
Dearest,  —  if  we  were  to  meet  no 
more !  If  this  little  comer  of  earth 
were  our  last  trysting -place — ^these 
melancholy  willows  the  witnesses  of 
of  our  eternal  separation !  Is  it— can 
it  be — ^the  last  happy  hour  of  my  life 
that  has  just  slipped  by?'' 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
to  conceal  his  tears.  Christine's  heart 
beat  violently  —  but  she  had  courage. 

Letting  herself  drop  from  the  tree, 
she  stood  upon  the  bank,  separated 
from  the  boat,  wliich  could  not  come 
nearer  to  shore. 

"Adieu,  Herbert!"  said  she,  "one 
day  I  will  be  your  Avife,  faithful  and 
loving.  It  shall  be,  for  I  will  have 
it  so.  Let  us  both  pray  God  to  hasten 
that  happy  day.  Adieu,  I  love  you ! 
Adieu,  and  till  our  next  meeting,  for 
I  love  you ! " 

The  barrier  of  reeds  and  willows 
opened  before  the  young  girl.  .  A  few 
small  branches  crackled  beneath  her 
tread ;  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the 
grass  and  bushes,  as  when  a  bird  takes 
flight ;  then  all  was  silence. 

Ilerbcrt  wept. 
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The  clock  in  the  red  brick  house 
struck  eight,  and  the  family  of  Van 
Amberg  the  merchant  were  mustered 
in  the  breakfast -room.  Christine  was 
the  only  absentee.  Near  the  fire 
stood  the  head  of  the  family — ^Karl 
Van  Amberg — and  beside  him  his 
brother,  who,  older  than  himself, 
yielded  the  prerogative  of  seniority, 
and  left  him  mastei*  of  the  commu- 
nity. Madame  Van  Amberg  was 
working  near  a  window,  and  her  two 
elder  daughters,  fair -haired,  white- 
skinned  Dutchwomen,  prepared  the 
breakfast. 

Karl  Van  Amberg,  the  dreaded 
chief  of  this  family,  was  of  lofty 
stature;  his  gait  was  stiff ;  his  phy- 
siognomy passionless.  His  face, 
whose  features  at  first  appeared  insig- 
nificant, denoted  a  domineering  tem- 
])or.  His  manners  were  cold.  He 
spoke  little ;  never  to  praise,  but  often 
in  terms  of  dry  and  imperious  cen- 
sure. His  glance  preceded  his 
words  and  rendered  them  nearly 
superfluous,  so  energetically  could 
that  small  sunken  gi'ay  eye  make 
itself  understood.    "With  the"^  sole  aid 


of  his  own  patience  and  ambitioii, 
Karl  Van  Amberg  had  made  a  large 
fortune.  His  ships  covered  the  seas. 
Never  lovod,  always  respected,  hia 
credit  was  every  where  excdient. 
Absolute  monarch  in  his  own  honae, 
none  dreamed  of  opposing  his  wilL 
All  were  mote  and  awed  in  his  pre* 
sencc.  At  this  mcHment,  he  waa 
leaning  against  the  chinmey-piece. 
His  black  garments  irere  very  plain,. 
but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  anateie 
elegance. 

William  Van  Amberg,  Karl's 
brother,  was  quite  of  an  oppoaita 
character.  He  woold  have  paaaed 
his  life  in  poverty,  snbsistJng'OBthe 
scanty  income  left;  him  by  his  paranta, 
had  not  Karl  desired  wealui.  He 
placed  his  modest  fortune  in  Ua 
brother's  hands,  saying,  "Aotaafor 
yourself  I"  Attached  to  hia  native 
nook  of  land,  he  lived  in  peace, 
smoking  and  smiling,  and  toandag 
from  time  to  time  that  he  was  a  ifoher 
man  by  a  few  hundred  thooaand 
francs.  One  day,  he  was  UAA.  liiat 
he  possessed  a  niyiion ;  in  raplj,  he 
merely  wrote,  "Thanks,  Kiarl;  it 
will  be  for  your  children."  Then  ie 
forgot  his  riches,  and  changed  notihiag 
in  his  manner  of  life,  even  adhering 
in  his  dress  to  the  coarse  materials 
and  graceless  fashion  (^  a  peasant 
dreading  the  vicinity  of  cities.  BOa 
youthful  studies  had  consisted  of  a 
com*se  of  theology.  His  fiither,  a 
fervent  Catholic,  desdned  him  finr 
the  church,  but  it  came  to  pasa,  aa  a 
consequence  of  his  indecisioB  of 
character,  that  William  neither  took 
orders  nor  married,  but  lived  qidetlj 
in  his  brother's  family.  The  bftWtfifi^ 
penisal  of  religious  books  somettmes 
gave  his*  language  a  mystical  toae^ 
contrasting  with  the  rustic  slmpUoity 
of  his  exterior.  This  was  hia  only 
l>eculiarity ;  otherwise  he  had  notfainff 
remarkable  but  his  warm  heart  and 
strong  good  sense.  He  was  the  primi- 
tive type  of  his  family :  hia  Iniother 
was  an  example  of  the  change  caoaed 
by  nowly  acquired  wealth. 
'^^Madame  Van  Amberg,  seated  at 
the  window,  sewed  in  suenee.  Her 
countenance  had  the  renuUna  cf  gnat 
beauty,  but  she  was  weak  and  saflbr- 
ing.  A  single  glance  snffleed  to  fis 
her  birth-place  far  from  Hofland.  'Bat 
black  hair  and  olive  tint  betntfod  a 
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sontliern  origin.  Silently  sabmigsive 
to  Iier  husband,  liiBiix>n  character  had 
pressed  heavily  upon  this  delicate 
creature.  She  had  never  nrammred ; 
now  she  was  dying,  but  without  com- 
plaint. Her  look  was  one  of  deep 
melancholy.  Christine,  her  third 
daughter,  resembled  her.  Of  dark 
complexion,  like  her  mother,  she  con- 
trasted strongly  with  her  rosy-cheeked 
sisters.  M.  Van  Amberg  did  not  lore 
Cliristiiie.  Rough  and  cold,  even  to 
those  he  secretly  cherished,  he  was 
severe  and  cruel  to  those  he  disliked. 
He  liad  never  been  ^own  to  kiss 
Christine.  Her  mother^s  were  the 
only  caresses  she  knew,  and  even 
those  were  stealthily  and  tewrl^lly  be- 
stowed. The  two  poor  women  hid 
themselves  to  love  each  othw. 

At  intei'vals,  Madame  Van  Amberg 
coughed  painfully.  The  damp  dimate 
of  Holland  was  slowly  eondacting  to 
her  grave  the  daughter  of  Spain's 
ardent  land.  Her  large  melandtoly 
eyes  mechanically  sought  the  mono- 
tonous horizon,  which  had  bounded 
her  view  for  twenty  years.  Fog  and 
rain  smTounded  the  house.  She  gazed, 
shivered  as  if  seized  with  deadly  cold, 
then  resumed  her  work. 

Eight  o^clock  had  just  struck,  and 
the  two  young  Dutchwomen,  who, 
although  rich  heiresses,  waited  upon 
their  father,  had  just  placed  the  tea 
and  smoked  beef  upon  the  table,  when 
Karl  Van  Amberg  turned  abruptly  to 
his  wife. 

* '  Where  is  your  daughter,  Madam?" 
He  spoke  of  Christine,  whom  the 
restless  gaze  of  Madame  Van  Amberg 
vainly  sought  through  the  fbg  veiimg 
the  garden.  At  her  husband^s  question, 
the  lady  rose,  opened  the  door, 
and,  leaning  on  the  banister,  twice 
uttered  her  daughter's  name.  There 
was  no  reply ;  she  grew  pale  and  again 
looked  out  anxiously  through  the  fog. 
"  Go  in,  Madame,"  was  the  surfy 
injunction  of  Grothon,  the  old  servant 
woman,  who  knelt  on  the  hall  flags, 
which  she  had  flooded  with  soap  and 
water,  and  was  now  vigorously  scrub- 
bing ;  ''Go  in,  madame ;  the  damp 
increases  your  cough,  and  Mademof* 
selle  Cluistine  is  far  enou^  away! 
The  bird  flew  before  daybr«!ik," 

Madame  Van  Ambergcast  a  mourn- 
fnl  glance  across  the  meadow,  where 
nothing  moved,  and  into  the  parlour, 


where  hear  stem  husband  awaited  her ; 
tiien  she  went  in  and  sat  down  at  the 
table,  around  which  the  remainder  of 
the  fEunily  had  already  placed  t^un- 
sdves.  No  one  spoke.  All  could 
read  displeasure  upon  M.  Van  Am« 
berg's  countenance,  and  none  dared 
attempt  to  change  the  course  of  his 
ideas.  His  wife  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  window,  hoping  her 
daughter's  return.  Her  lip  scarcely 
tasted  the  nulk  that  filled  her  cap ; 
visible  anguish  increased  thepalemess 
of  her  sweet,  sad  countenance. 

^^  Annundata,  my  dear,  take  some 
tea,"  said  her  brother-in-law.  ^^The 
day  is  chill  and  damp,  and  you  seem 
to  suffer." 

Annundatasmiled  sadly  at  William. 
For  so^e  answer  she  raised  to  her  lijMi 
tiietea  he  offered  her,  but  the  effort 
was  too  painfi]],  and  she  replaced  the 
cup  upon  the  table.  M.  Van  Amberg 
looked  at  nobody ;  he  ate,  his  ^yes 
fixed  upon  his  pbiie. 

''  Sister,"  resumed  William,  "  it  is 
aduty  to  care  for  one's  health,  and 
you,  who  fulfil  aU  your  duties,  shodd 
not  neglect  that  one." 

A  riight  flush  tinged  the  brow  of 
Annnnciata.  Her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  her  husband,  winch  he 
slowly  turned  towards  her.  Tfemb- 
ling,  almost  weeping,  she  ceased  her 
attempts  to  eat.  And  the  silence  was 
again  unbroken,  as  at  the  conmieBce- 
ment  of  the  meaL  At  last  steps  were 
heard  hi  the  passage,  the  old  servant 
gramUed  something  which  did  aet 
reach  the  pailoiir,  then  the  door 
evened,  and  Chrisdne  entered;  her. 
muslin  dross  damp  with  fog,  tor  graoe- 
fol  cmlB  disordered  by  the  wind,  her 
Uackmantle  glittethig  witfaa  thooMod 
little  rain-drops.  She  was  cdman 
with  embanassment  and  foar.  Hor 
empty  chair  was  beside  her  mother; 
(die  sat  down,  and  himg  her  head ; 
none  offered  aii|^t  tothe  tmant  childt 
and  the  silence  continued.  Ylddiog 
to  nuctenal  anxiety,  Madame  Van 
Amberg  to(d&  e  handkerchief  tad 
wiped  the  moisture  from  Chiisthw^ 
fiMPehead  and  hahr;  then  she  took 
her  hands  to  wann  them  in  her  own. 
For  the  second  time  If.  Van  Am- 
bo^  h)oked  at  his  wlfo.^  She  Jet 
Christine's  hands  foil,  aad  lemained 
downcast  and  mmonlaiB  as  her 
dav^ter.  M.  Van  Amberg  roie  ftom 
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tiiblc.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  mother's 
eyes  on  seeing  that  her  daughter  had 
not  eaten.  But  she  said  nothing, 
and  returning  to  the  window,  resumed 
her  sewing.  Christine  remained  at 
table,  preservhig  her  friglitened  and 
abashed  attitude.  Tiie  two  cUlest 
girls  hastened  to  remove  the  breakfast 
things. 

"  Do  you  not  sec  what  Wilhelmina 
and  Maria  arc  about  ?  Can  you  not 
help  them?" 

At  lier  father's  voice,  Christine 
hastily  rose,  seized  the  cups  and  tea- 
pot, and  hurried  to  and  fro  from  par- 
lour to  pantry. 

**  Gently !  You  will  break  some- 
thing!'' cried  M.  Van  Amberg. 
'^  Begin  in  time,  to  linLsh  without 
hurry." 

Ciiristinc  stood  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Her  two  sistern  smiled  as 
they  passed  her,  and  one  of  them  mut- 
tered— for  nobody  spoke  loud  in  M. 
Van  Ambcrg's  presence, — *'  Christine 
will  Irardly  learn  housekee])ing  by 
looking  at  the  stars  and  watching  the 
river  flow ! " 

''  Xt)w  then,  Mademoiselle,  you  arc 
spoiling  every  thing  here!"  said  the 
old  servant,  who  had  just  come  in  ; 
*'  go  and  cliange  that  wet  gown,  which 
ruins  all  my  furniture." 

Christine  remained  where  she  was, 
not  daring  to  stir  without  the  masters 
order. 

"(io,"  said  I\r.  Van  Am])erg. 

The  young  girl  darted  from  the 
room  and  up  tlic  stairs,  reached  her 
chamber,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed 
and  burst  into  tears.  Below,  Madame 
Van  Amberg  continued  to  sew,  her 
head  bent  over  her  work.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  Wilhelmina  and 
^^faria  placed  a  large  jug  of  beer, 
glasses,  long  ])ipcs,  and  a  store  of 
tobacco  upon  the  mahogany  table,  and 
pushed  forward  two  arm-chairs,  in 
Avhich  Karl  and  "William  installed 
themselves. 

"Ketire  to  your  apartment. 
Madam,"  said  !M.  Van  Amberg,  in 
the  imperious  tone  habitual  to  him 
when  lie  addressed  his  wife  ;  "  I  have 
to  discuss  matters  which  do  not  con- 
rorn  you.  Do  not  leave  the  house  ; 
1  wili  call  vou  bve  and  l>ve :  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you." 

Annunciata  bowed  in  token  of  obe- 
dience, and  left  the  room.     Willicl- 
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mina  and  Maria  approached  their 
father,  who  silently  kissed  their  pretty 
cheeks.  The  two  brothers  lit  their 
pipes,  and  remained  alone.  Williaiii 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

** Brother  Karl!"  said  he,  resting 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  looking 
M.  Van  Amberg  in  the  face,  "  before 
proceeding  to  business,  and  at  risk  of 
offending  you,  I  must  relicTe  my 
heart.  Here,  all  fear  you,  and  coun- 
sel, the  salutary  support  of  man,  is 
denied  vou." 

"  Speak,  William,"  coldly  replied 
M.  Van  Amberg. 

"  Karl,  you  treat  Annunciata  very 
harshly.  God  commands  you  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  you  allow  her  to  suffer, 
perhaps  to  die  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out caring  for  her  fate.  The  strong 
should  sustain  the  weak.  In  our 
native  land,  we  owe  kindness  to  tho 
stranger  w  ho  cometh  from  afar.  Tho 
husband  owes  protection  to  her  ho 
has  chosen  for  his  wife.  For  all  these 
reasons,  brother,  I  say  you  treat  An- 
nunciata ill." 

**Doe4  she  complain?"  said  M. 
Van  Amberg,  filling  his  glass. 

"  No,  brother ;  only  the  strong  re- 
sist and  complain.  A  tree  falls  with 
a  crash,  the  reed  bends  noiselessly  to 
the  gi'ound.  Xo,  she  does  not  com- 
plain, save  by  silence  and  suffering, 
by  constant  and  passive  obedience, 
like  that  of  a  soul-less  automaton. 
You  have  deprived  her  of  life,  tho 
poor  woman  !  One  day  she  will  cease 
to  move  and  breathe;  she  has  long 
ceased  to  live !" 

*'  r^  rot  her,  there  are  words  that 
should  not  be  inconsiderately  spoken, 
judgments  that  should  not  be  hastily 
passed,  for  fear  of  injustice." 

"  Do  I  not  know  your  whole  life, 
Karl,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  can  I 
not  therefore  speak  confidently,  as 
one  well  infonned?" 

M.  Van  Amberg  inhaled  the  smoko 
of  his  pijie,  threw  liimself  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  I  know  you  as  I  know  myself," 
resumed  William  gently,  "although 
our  hearts  were  made  to  love  and  not 
to  resemble  each  other.  When  vou 
found  our  father's  humble  dwelling 
too  small,  I  said  nothing ;  you  wero 
ambitious  ;  when  a  man  is  born  with 
that  misfortune  or  blessing,  hemustdo 
like  the  birds,   who  have  wings  to 


MM ;  Ii«  must'  strive  to  ibe.    Tod 

(lepartod;  I  pressed  your  hand,  nnii 
roproaclied  jon  not;  it  h  riglit  tlint 
each  mitu  should  be  happy  his  own 
way.  Yon  gaiaod  much  gold,  auU 
gave  me  uiorc  than  I  needod.  Tou 
returned  mon-ied,  and  I  did  not  Ap- 
prove yonr  maniage.  It  is  wiser  Hi 
6cek  a  oomponion  in  the  land  wh^ro 
one's  days  are  to  end ;  it  is  something 
toluvuttic  seme  places  and  things,  and 
then  it  is  onlygcnerons  to  leave  one's 
iriTe  a  famiTy,  friends,  well-known 
ol^ects  to  gaze  npon.  It  ia  counting 
greatly  on  one's  self  to  take  sole  charge 
of  her  happiness.  Happiness  some- 
times consista  of  so  many  things! 
Often  an  imperceptible  atom  serves 
as  biise  to  its  vast  structure  :  for  my 
part,  1  do  not  like  presumptuous  expe- 
riments on  tlie  hearts  of  others.  lu 
short,  you  married  a  foreigner,  who 
})urisbes  with  cold  in  this  country, 
and  sigUs,  amidst  onr  fogs,  for  the  sun 
of  Spain.  You  committed  a  still 
ter  faidt  —  Forgive  mc,  brother ; 

^  ]ak  plainly,  ia  order  not  to  return 

this  subject. 

"I  am  attending  to  yon,  William  ; 
T<ni  are  my  elder  brother." 

"  Thanks  for  your  patience,  Karl. 
Ko  longer  young,  yon  married  a  veij 
young  woman.  Youi-  affau^  took 
youloSiiain.  Thereyoumetaneedy 
Spanish  noble,  to  whom  yoo  renderwl 
a  weighty  service.  You  were  alnrays 
generous,  and  increasing  wealth  did 
not  close  your  hand.  This  noble  had 
adaughler,achildof6ftecn.  luspite 
of  yonr  apparent  coldness,  you  wero 
smitten  by  her  beauty,  and  you  asked 
her  of  her  father.  Only  one  thing 
stnick  you ;  that  she  was  pour  and 
would  bo  enriched  by  the  marriage. 
A  refusal  of  your  oH'er  would  have 
been  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor. 
Tliey  gave  you  Annundata,  and  you 
took  her,  brother,  without  looking 
whether  joy  was  in  her  eyes,  with- 
ont  nskin?  the  child  whether  sho 
willingly  followed  you,  without  inter- 
rogating her  heart.  In  that  conmry 
the  heart  is  precocious  in  its  awaken- 
ing ...  .  perhans  she  left  bcliiiid  her 
some  youthful  ilreum  ....  some 
early  love.  ....  Forpvu  me, 
Karl;    tho    subject    ia    diSicult    to 

"Change  it,  ^Villiam,"  said    U. 
tJjui  Am  berg  coldly. 


"So  It  BO.    Ton  retanisd  I  

and  when  your  business  again  took 
you  forth  upon  the  ocean,  yun  left  An- 
nnnciata  to  my  care.  She  lived  many 
yeata  with  mo'  in  this  house.  Kail, 
her  youth  was  Joyless  and  sad.  Iso- 
lated and  silent,  she  wore  out  her 
days  without  pleasure  or  variety. 
Your  two  eldest  daughters,  now  the 
life  of  our  dwelling,  were  then  in  th« 
cradle.  They  were  no  society  to  their 
mother ;  I  was  a  very  grave  compa- 
nion for  that  yonng  and  beantifiil 
creature.  I  have  little  reading  and 
knowledge,  no  imagination;  Ilikemy 
quiet  arm-chmr,  my  old  books,  and 
my  pipe.  I  at  first  allowed  myxelf  to 
believe— because  I  loved  to  bclievo 
it — that  Annundata  resembled  me, — 
that  tranquillity  and  a  comfortable 
d  welllngwouli  I  suffice  for  her  happiness, 
OS  they  snlAcud  fur  mine.  Bat  at  last  X 
understood — whiityou,  brother,  Ifoar 
have  never  comprehended — that  site 
was  never  intended  for  a  Dutch  house- 
wife. In  the  firat  place,  the  cliinato 
tortured  her.  She  eoiislantly  asked 
me  if  finer  summers  would  not  come, 
—  if  the  winters  were  always  bo 
rigorous, — the  fogs  so  frc(iuent.  I 
told  tier  no,  that  ilie  year  was  a  bad 
one  ;  but  I  told  her  a  falsehood,  fOr- 
the  winters  wero  always  the  samo. 
At  first  she  tried  to  sing  her  ScviUian 
romances  and  boleros,  bat  soon  her 
son^  died  away  and  sho  wept,  for  it 
remmded  her  too  much  of  her  own 
native  land.  Silent  and  ravtionles» 
she  sat,  desiring,  as  I  have  read  in  Uio 
Bible, — 'The  wings  of  the  dove  to 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest.'  Drother,  it 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  You  know 
not  how  slowly  the  winter  evenings 
passed  in  tlus  parlour.  It  whs  dark  at 
(onr,  and  she  worked  by  lamp-light 
till  bed-lime.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
verse, but  she  know  nothing  of  the 
things  I  knew,  and  I  was  ignoraat  of 
those  that  interested  her.  I  saw  at 
last  that  the  greatest  kindness  was  to 
leave  her  lo  ue*i'solf.  She  worked  or 
wo-f  idle,  wept  or  was  calm,  and  I 
averted  my  eyes  to  give  her  the  only 
consolation  in  my  power, — a  littw 
liberty.  But  it  was  very 
brother  I" 

There  was   a    moment's 
broken  by  M.  Van  Ainberg. 
dame  Van  Andierg  was  iu  h( 
dwelUng."  said  he,  severely,  ' 
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her  cliildren,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  devoted  friend.  Her 
husband  toiled  in  foreign  parts  to 
Increase  the  fortune  of  the  family ; 
she  remained  at  home  to  keep  house 
and  educate  her  daughters ;  all  that  is 
veiy  natural."  And  he  filled  his 
pipe. 

"Tnie,"  replied  William;  "but 
still  she  was  unhappy.  Was  it  a 
crime?  God  will  decide.  Leave  her 
to  his  justice,  Karl,  and  let  us  bo 
merciful !  During  your  long  absence, 
chance  conducted  hither  some  Span- 
iards whom  Annunciata  had  known 
in  her  childhood,  and  amongst  them 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  her  father's. 
Oh!  with  what  mingled  joy  and 
agitation  did  the  dear  cliild  welcome 
her  countrymen!  What  tears  she 
shed  in  the  midst  of  her  joy  .... 
for  she  had  forgotten  how  to  be  happy, 
and  every  emotion  made  her  weep, 
llow  eagerly  she  heard  and  spoke  her 
native  tongue!  She  fancied  herself 
agahi  in  Sjiain ;  for  a  while  she  was 
almost  happy.  You  rctiuiied,  bro- 
thijr,  and  you  were  cruel ;  one  day, 
without  explaining  your  motives,  you 
shut  your  door  upon  the  sti*angers. 
Tell  me,  why  would  you  not  allow 
fellow-countrymen,  friends,  a  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,  to  speak  to 
your  wife  of  her  family  and  native 
land  ?  Why  require  complete  isola- 
tion, and  a  total  rupture  with  old 
friends?  She  obeyed  without  a 
murmur,  but  she  suflTered  more  than 
you  thought.  I  watched  her  closely ; 
I,  her  old  friend.  Since  that  fresh  proof 
of  your  rigour,  she  is  sadder  than 
before.  A  third  time  she  became  a 
mother  ;  it  was  in  vain  ;  her  unhappi- 
ness  continued  Brother,  yom*  hand 
has  been  too  heavy  on  this  feeble 
creature." 

M.  Van  Ambcrg  rose,  and  slowly 
paced  the  room.  "  Have  you  linished, 
William?  "  said  he ;  "  this  conversa- 
tion is  i^ainful,  let  it  end  here ;  do  not 
abuse  the  license  I  give  you." 

"  No ;  I  have  yet  more  to  say. 
You  are  a  cold  and  severe  husbaml, 
but  that  is  not  all ;  you  ai*c  also  an 
unjust  fiithcr.  Christine,  your  third 
daughter,  is  denied  her  share  of  your 
ailcction,  and  by  this  partiality  you 
farther  wound  the  heart  of  Annun- 
ciata. Christine  resembles  her ;  she 
is  what  I  can  fancy  her  mother  at 


fifteen — a  lively  and  channing  Spaa* 
iard ;  she  has  all  her  mother^s  tastes; 
like  her  she  lives  with  difficulty  bi 
our  climate,  and  although  bom  in  it, 
by  a  caprice  of  nature  she  suffers  firom 
it  as  Annunciata  suffered.  Brother, 
the  child  is  not  easy  to  manage; 
independent,  hnpassioned,  violent  in 
all  her  impressions,  she  has  a  love  of 
movement  and  liberty  which  ill  agrees 
with  our  regular  habits,  but  she  has 
also  a  good  heart,  and  by  i^peallng  to 
it  you  might  perhaps  have  tamed  her 
wild  spirit.  For  Christine  yon  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pitikas 
judge.  Her  childhood  was  one  Umg 
grief.  And  thus,  far  from  losing  her 
wild  restlessness,  she  loves  more  thm 
ever  to  be  abroad  and  at  liberty ;  rite 
goes  out  at  daybreak ;  she  looks  npon 
the  house  as  a  cage  whose  bars  murt 
her,  and  you  vainly  endeavour  to 
restrain  her.  Brother,  if  yon  wonld 
have  obedience,  show  affection.  It  is 
a  power  that  succeeds  when  all  others 
fail.  AVhy  prevent  her  marrying  tiis 
man  she  loves  ?  Herbert  the  student 
is  not  rich,  nor  is  his  alliance  brilliant ; 
but  they  love  each  other  1 " 

]M.  Van  Amberg,  who  bad  con- 
tinued his  walk,  now  'stopped  short, 
and  coldly  replied  to  his  brother*a 
accusations*,  ^^  Christine  is  onlyfifteeOf 
and  I  do  my  duty  by  curbing  the 
foolish  passion  that  prematnrely  cUa- 
turbs  her  reason.  As  to  whii  yon 
call  my  ]>artiality,  you  have  exi^auied 
it  yourself  by  the  defects  of  her  cha- 
racter. You,  who  reproach  others  as 
pitiless  judges,  beware  yonrself  of 
judging  too  severely.  Every  man  acta 
acconling  to  his  internal  perceptions, 
and  all  things  are  not  good  to  be 
spoken.  Empty  yonr  glass,  Wittiam, 
and  if  you  have  finished 'your  i^pe,  do 
not  begin  another.  The  Dnsiness 
I  had  to  discuss  with  you  will  keep 
till  another  day ;  it  is  late,  and  I  am 
tired.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  rake 
up  the  memories  of  the  past.  I  wlsk 
to  be  alone  a  while.  Leave  me,  and 
tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  to  come 
to  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Why  not  say, '  Tell  Annunciata ?• 
Why,  for  so  long  a  time,  has  that 
strange  sweet  name  never  pawed 
your  lips  ?  " 

^^Tell  Madame  Tan  Ambeig  I 
would  speak  with  her,  and  leave  me, 
brother,"  replied  Karl  sternly. 
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William  felt  ho  liadpuslied  Kiui  Van 
Ambor<;\s  patience  to  its  utmost  limit ; 
ho  'fiot  u])  aiiil  k'ft  the  room.  At  the 
loot  of  the  stairs  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  ascended,  and  sought 
Annunciata  in  Christine's  chamber, 
n  was  a  naiTOw  cell,  shining  with 
cleanliness,  and  containing  a  few 
flowers  in  ^jjlasse^,  a  wooden  crucilbc^ 
with  chaplets  of  beads  hanging  on 
il,  and  a  snow-white  bed ;  a  guitar 
(it  was  h(M*  mother's)  was  suspended 
on  the  wall.  From  the  window  wiis 
so(Mi  the  meadow,  the  river,  and  the 
willows.  Christine  sat  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  still  weeping ;  her  mother 
was  beside  her,  oifering  her  bread  and 
milk,  with  which  Christine's  tears 
min^'led.  Annunciata  kissed  her 
(la  ugh  tor's  eyes,  and  then  furtively 
wiped  her  own.  On  entering, 
\\  illiam  stood  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  door,  moin*nfully  contemplating 
this  touching  i)icturo. 

''  I\Iy  brother,  my  good  brother," 
cno<l  Annunciata,  "speak  to  my 
child !  She  has  forgotten  prayer  and 
o'oedionce ;  her  heart  is  no  longer  sub- 
missive, and  her  tears  avail  nothing, 
for  she  murmurs  and  menaces.  Ask 
her,  brother,  by  whom  it  was  told  her 
that  life  is  joy  V  that  we  live  only  to  bo 
liai)py?  Talk  to  her  of  duty,  and 
give  her  strength  to  accomplish  it!" 

*^  Your  husband  in(iuires  for  you, 
sister.  Go,  I  will  remahi  with  Chris- 
tine." 

''  I  go,  my  brother,"  replied  An- 
nunciata. Approaching  the  littlo 
mirror  above  the  chimney-piece,  sho 
washed  the  tear-stains  from  her  eyes, 
])ress(;d  her  hand  upon  her  heart  to 
check  its  throbbiugs,  and  when  her 
countenantic  had  resumed  its  expres- 
sion of  calm  composure,  she  descended 
tlie  stairs.  Gothon  was  seated  on  tho 
lower  steps. 

*'  You  spoil  her,  madame,"  said  she 
rougldy  to  her  mistress;  ''foolish ears 
need  sliarp  words.    Y'ou  spoil  her." 

(J<>tlion  had  been  in  the  house  be- 
fore Annunciata,  and  had  been  greatly 
displeased  by  the  arrival  of  her 
master's  foreign  lady,  whose  authority 
she  never  acknowledged.  But  she 
had  served  the  Van  Ambergs' mother. 


Annunciata  entered  the  parlour  and 
remained  standing  near  the  door  as  if 
waiting  an  order.  Her  husband's 
countenance  was  graver  and  mora 
gloomy  than  ever. 

"Can  no  one  hear  us,  madam? 
jVre  you  sure  wo  are  alone  V" 

"  Quite  alone,  sir,"  replied  tho 
astonished  Annunciata. 

jM.  Van  Ambcrg  recommenced  hia 
walk.  For  some  moments  ho  said 
nothing.  His  wife,  her  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  an  arm-chau-,  silently 
awtiited  his  pleasure.  At  last  ho 
again  spoke. 

''You  bring  up  your  daughter 
Christine  badly;  1  left  her  to  your 
care  and  guidance,  and  you  do  not 
watch  over  her.  Do  you  know  whoro 
sho  goes  and  what  she  does  V  " 

"  From  her  childhood,  sir,"  replied 
Annunciata  gently,  jjausing  betweea 
each  phrase,  "  Christine  has  loved  to 
live  in  the  open  air.  She  is  delicate, 
and  requires  sun  and  liberty  to 
strengthen  her.  Till  now  you  havo 
allowed  her  to  live  thus ;  1  saw  no 
hann  in  letting  her  follow  her  natural 
bent.  If  you  disapprove,  sir,  sho 
will  obey  yoiur  orders." 

"You  bring  up  yom*  daughter 
badly,"  coldly  repeated  M.  Van  Am- 
berg.  "  She  will  dishonour  the  name 
she  bears." 

"Sir!!"  exclaimed  Annunciata, 
her  checks  suffused  with  the  deepest 
crimson ;  her  eyes  emitting  a  momen- 
tary but  vivid  flash. 

"  Look  to  it,  madam,  I  will  have 
my  name  respected,  that  you  know! 
You  also  know  I  am  informed  of  what- 
ever passes  in  my  house.  Your 
daughter  secretly  meets  a  man  to 
whom  I  refused  her  hand ;  this  morn- 
ing, at  six  o'clock,  they  were  together 
on  the  river  bank ! " 

"  My  daughter  I  my  daughter  I  "— 
cried  Ajinunciata  in  disconsolate  tones. 
"  Oh  I  it  is  impossible !  She  is  inno- 
cent !  she  shall  remain  so !  I  will 
place  myself  between  her  and  evil, 
I  will  save  my  child !  I  will  tako 
her  in  my  arms,  and  close  her  ears  to 
dangerous  words.  My  daughter,  I 
will  say,  remain  innocent,  remain 
honom'cd,  if  you  would  not  see  m% 


and  therefore  it  was  without  fear  of  diel" 
ilisniissal  tliat  she  o])pressed,  Jifter  her        With  unmoved  eye  M.  Van  Am- 

own  fasliion,  her  timid   and  gentle  berg  beheld  the   mother's  emotion. 

mistress.  Beneath  his  frozen  gaze,  Annunciata 
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felt  embarrassed  by  her  own  agita- 
tion ;  she  made  an  effort  to  calm  her- 
self; then,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  she  would 
not  allow  to  flow,  she  resumed,  in  a 
constrained  voice : 

"  Is  this  beyond  doubt,  sir?" 
"It    is,"  replied   M.   Van   Am- 
berg:  *'I  never  accuse  without  cer- 
tainty." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  M. 
Van  Amberg  again  spoke. 

"  You  will  lock  Christine  in  her 
room,  and  bring  mo  the  key.  She 
will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  I  trust 
reflexion  will  be  of  ser>'ice  to  her ;  in 
a  prolonged  seclusion  she  will  lose 
that  love  of  motion  and  liberty  which 
leads  her  into  harm;  the  silence  of 
complete  solitude  will  allay  the 
tumult  of  her  thoughts.  None  shall 
enter  her  room,  save  Gothon,  who 
shall  take  her  her  meals,  and  return 
ine  the  key.  This  is  what  I  have  de- 
cided upon  as  proper." 

Madame  Van  Aniberg's  lips  opened 
several  times  to  speak,  but  her 
courage  failed  her.  At  last  she  ad- 
vanced a  pace  or  two. 

**  But  I,  sir,  I,"  said  she  in  a  stifled 
voice,  "  /  am  to  see  my  child  ! " 

"I  said  no  one,"  replied  M.  Van 
Amberg. 

*'But  she  will  despair,  if  none 
sustain  her.  I  will  be  severe  with 
her ;  you  may  be  assured  I  will!  Let 
me  see  her,  if  only  once  a-day. 
She  may  fall  ill  of  gi'ief,  and  who  will 
know  it  V  Gothon  dislikes  her.  For 
pity's  sake,  let  me  see  Christine! 
For  a  minute  only,  a  single  minute." 
M.  Van  Ambeig  once  more  stood 
still,  and  flxed  upon  his  wife  a  look 
that  made  her  stagger.  '*  Not  anotlier 
word!"  he  said.  "I  allow  no  dis- 
cussion, madam.  Ko  one  shall  see 
Christine  ;  do  yon  hear?" 
**I  will  obey,"  replied  Annunciata. 
"  Convey  my  orders  to  your 
daughter.  At  dinner  bring  me  the 
key  of  her  room.     Go." 

iMiulanie  Van  Amberg  found  Chris- 
tine alone,  seated  on  her  bed,  and 
exhausted  by  long  weeping.  Ilcr 
beautiful  face,  at  times  so  energetic, 
wore  an  expression  of  profound  and 
touching  dejection.  Her  long  hair 
fell  in  (h'sorder  on  her  shoulders,  her 
figure  was  bent,  as  if  weighed  down 
by  gi'ief;  her  rosary  had  fallen  from 


her  half-open  hand ;  sbo  had  tried  to 
obey  her  mother  and  to  pray,  bat  hid- 
been  able  only  to  weep.  Her  bltck 
mantle,  still  damp  with  rain,  lay  upon 
a  table,  a  few  willow  sprays  pee^z 
from  its  silken  folds.  Christiiio  eyed 
them  with  mingled  love  and  mebm- 
choly.  She  thought  it  a  centmy  aince 
she  saw  the  sun  rise  on  the  river,  oa 
the  old  trees,  and  on  Herbert's  siuiT. 
Her  mother  slowly  approached  her. 

"  My  child,"  said  she, "  where  were: 
you  at  daybreak  this  morning?" 

Christine  raised  her  eyes  to  her 
mother's  face,  looked  at  her,  but  did 
not  answer.  Annunciata  repeated 
her  question  without  change  of  word 
or  tone.  Tlien  Christine  let  herself 
slide  from  the  bed  to  the  ground,  and 
kneeled  before  her  mother. 

*^Iwas  seated,"  said  she,  ^^iipoiir 
the  trunk  of  a  willow  that  oveihangB 
the  stream.  I  was  near  Herberrar 
boat." 

*' Christine!"  exclaimed  Madame 
Van  Amberg,  "  can  it  be  tme?  Oh, 
my  child,  could  you  so  infringe  the 
commands  laid  upon  yon  I  Coom  joa 
thus  forget  my  lessons  and  advice  1 
Christine,  you  thought  not  of  me  whea 
you  committed  that  fault  1" 

*^  Herbert  said  to  mc,  '  Come,  yon 
shall  be  my  wife,  I  will  love  you  eter* 
nally,  you  shall  be  free  and  happj; 
all  is  ready  for  our  marriage  and  onr 
flight;  come!'  I  replied,  «I  wfll 
not  leave  my  mother !'  Mother,  yon 
have  been  my  safeguard;  if  it  lie  a 
crime  to  follow  Herbert,  it  la  tiie 
thought  of  yon  alone  that  proTented 
my  committing  it.  I  would  not  leave 
my  mother ! " 

A  beam  of  joy  illumined  Annun- 
ciata's  coimtenancc.  Murmnrins  a 
thanksgiving  to  God,  she  raised  nee 
kneeling  child  and  seated  her  by  her 
side. 

^^  Speak  to  me,  Christine,"  she  said, 
*^  open  your  heart,  and  tell  me  all  your 
thoughts.  Together  we  will  regret 
your  iiiidts,  and  seek  hope  for  the 
future.  Speak,  my  daughter ;  conceal 
nothing." 

Chiistine  laid  her  head  upon  hec 
mother's  shoulder,  put  one  of  hev 
little  hands  in  hers,  sighed  deeply, 
as  though  her  heart  were  too  oppressed 
for  words,  and  spoke  at  la&  with 
effort  and  fatigue. 
''   Mother,"  she   said,    "  I  havo 
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nothing  to  confess  that  you  do  not 
already  know.  I  love  Herbert.  He 
is  but  a  poor  student,  intrusted  to  my 
fiithcr's  care,  but  he  has  a  noble  heart 
— like  mine,  somewhat  sad.  He  knows 
much,  and  he  is  gentle  to  those  who 
know  nothing.  Poor,  he  Is  proud  as 
a  king :  he  loves,  and  he  telli  it  only 
to  hor  who  knows  it.  My  mother,  I 
love  Herbert !  He  asked  my  hand  of 
my  father,  whose  reply  was  a  smile  of 
scorn.  Then  he  was  kept  from  me, 
and  I  tried  to  exist  without  seeing  him. 
I  coidd  not  do  it.  I  made  many 
neuvaines  on  the  rosary  you  gave  me. 
I  had  seen  you  weep  and  pray,  mother, 
and  I  said  to  myself— Now  that  I 
weep  as  she  does,  I  must  also  pray 
like  her.  But  it  happened  once,  as 
day  broke,  that  I  saw  a  small  boat 
descend  the  stream,  then  go  up  again, 
and  again  descend ;  from  time  to  time 
a  white  sail  fluttered  in  the  air  as  one 
flutters  a  kerchief  to  a  departing 
friend.  My  thoughts,  then  as  now, 
were  on  Herbert ;  I  ran  across  the 
meadow  —  I  reached  the  stream. — 
Mother,  it  was  he !  hoping  and  waiting 
my  coming.  Long  and  mournfully  wo 
bewailed  our  separation ;  fervently  we 
vowed  to  love  each  other  till  death. 
This  morning  Herbert,  discouraged 
and  weaiy  of  waiting  a  change  in  our 
position,  lu'ged  me  to  fly  with  him.  I 
might  have  fled,  mother,  but  I  thought 
of  you  and  remained.  I  have  told  you 
all ;  if  I  have  done  wrong,  forgive  me, 
dearest  mother ! " 

With  deep  emotion  Madame  Van 
Amberg  listened  to  her  daughter, 
and  remained  buried  in  reflection, 
when  Christina  paused.  She  felt 
that  the  young  gu'l's  suffering  heart 
needed  gentle  lessons,  aflectionate 
advice  ;  and,  instead  of  these,  she  was 
the  bearer  of  a  sentence  whose  seve- 
rity must  aggravate  the  evil — she  was 
compelled  to  deny  her  sick  child  the 
remedies  that  might  have  saved  her. 

**  You  love  him  very  dearly  then," 
said  she  at  last,  flxing  a  long  melan- 
choly look  on  her  daughter's  coun- 
tenance. 

*'  Oh,  mother  I  "exclaimed  Christhie, 
'^  I  love  him  with  all  my  soul !  My  life 
is  passed  in  expecting,  seeing,  remem- 
bering him  !  I  could  never  make  you 
comprehend  how  entirely  my  heart  is 
his.  Often  I  dream  of  dying  for  him, 
not  to  save  his  life,  that  were  too  easy 


and   natural,  but   uselessly,  at  his 
command." 

"  Hush!  Christine,  hush!  yott 
frighten  me,"  cried  Annunciata,  placing 
both  hands  upon  her  daughter's  month. 
By  a  quick  movement  Christine  cUs- 
engaged  herself  from  her  mother's  arms. 

"  Ah  1"  she  exd^med,  "  you  know 
not  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  do !  My 
father  could  never  let  himself  be 
loved  thus  I" 

"  Be  silent,  my  child !  be  silent  I  '* 
repeated  Annunciata  energetically. 
"  Oh,  my  daughter!  how  to  instil 
into  your  heart  thoughts  of  peace  and 
duty  I  Almighty  Father !  bless  my 
wea^  words,  that  they  may  touch  her 
soul!  Christine,  hear  me!" 

Annunciata  took  her  daoghter's 
hands,  and  compelled  her  to  stand 
before  her.  ^*My  child,"  she  said, 
^*  you  know  nothing  of  life ;  you  walk  • 
at  random,  and  are  about  to  wander 
from  the  right  path.  All  young  hearts 
have  been  troubled  as  yours  is  now. 
The  noble  ones  have  struggled  and  tri- 
umphed; the  others  have  fallen !  life 
IS  no  easy  and  pleasant  passage ;  its 
trials  are  many  and  painM — ^its 
struggles  severe;  believe  me,  for  us 
women  there  is  no  true  happiness 
without  the  bounds  of  duty.  And 
when  happiness  is  not  our  destiny, 
many  great  things  still  remain  to  ns«  , 
Honour,  the  esteem  of  others,  are  nol 
mere  empty  words.  Hear  me,  be^  : 
loved  diild !  That  God,  whom  fhnn 
your  infancy  I  have  tMig^you  to  lovs, 
do  yon  not  fear  offend&ig  him  ?  Seek 
Him,  and  yo^  will  find  better  conso- 
lation than  I  can  offer.  Christine,  we 
love  in  Grod  those  6om  whom  we  are 
severed  on  eartii.  He;^  who  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  imposed  so  numj 
fBtters  on  the  heart  of  woman,  fore- 
saw the  sacriufioes  they  would  entaiL 
and  surely  he  has  kept  treasures  ox 
love  for  hearts  that  break  in  obedktnoe 
to  duty." 

Annunciata  rapidly  wiped  the  tears 
inundathag  her  finci  countenance ;  then 
clasping  Christme's  arm — 

^^  On  your  knees,  my  child!  on  our 
knees  both  of  us  before  the  Christ  I 
gave  you!  Tis  nearly  daric,  and  yel 
we  stili  discern  Him— liis  arms  seem- 
ing to  open  for  us.  Bless  and  ssts 
and  console  my  child,  oh  mevdftil 
God !  Appease  her  heart ;  make  it 
hoinble  and  obedient  I " 
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Her  prayer  at  an  end,  she  rose,  and 
tlirowing  her  arms  round  Christine, 
who  had  passively  allowed  herself  to 
be  placed  on  her  knees  and  lifted  up 
again,  she  embraced  her  tenderly, 
pressed  her  to  her  heart,  and  bathed 
her  hair  with  tears.  "  My  daughter," 
she  murmured  betw-een  her  kisses, 
"  my  daughter,  speak  to  me  I  Utter 
one  word  that  I  may  take  with  me  as 
a  hope  !  My  child,  Avill  you  not  speak 
to  your  mother?" 

"  Mother,  I  lovo  Herbert!"  was 
ChiTstinc's  reply. 

Annunciata  looked  despairingly  at 
her  child,  at  the  crucifix  upon  tho 
wall,  at  the  darkening  sky  seen  through 
the  o])en  window.  The  dinner-bell 
rang.  Madame  Van  Amberg  made  a 
strong  eifort  to  collect  and  express 
her  ideas. 

"  M.  Van  Amberg,"  said  she  in 
broken  voice,  "  orders  you  to  remain 
in  your  room.  I  am  to  take  him  tho 
key.  Yon  are  to  see  no  one.  Tho 
hour  is  come,  and  he  expects  me." 

"  A  prisoner  ! "  cried  Christine  ; 
^' A  prisoner, — alone,  jdl  day!  Death 
rather  than  that ! " 

"  Ho  will  have  it  so,"  repeated 
Annunciata,  mournfully;  "  I  must 
obey.  He  will  have  it  so."  And  she 
approached  the  door,  casting  upon 
Christine  a  look  of  such  ineffable  love 
and  grief,  that  the  young  girl,  fasci- 
nated by  the  gaze,  let  her  depart 
without  opposition.  The  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  and  Annunciata,  suj)poiilDg 
herself  by  the  banister,  slowly  descend- 
ed. She  found  M.  Van  Amberg  alone 
in  the  parlour. 

'*  You  have  been  a  long  time  up 
stairs,"  said  he.  *'  Have  you  con- 
vinced yourself  that  your  daughter 
saw  the  student  Herbert  this  morn- 
ing?" 

'*  She  did,"  murmured  Annunciata. 

"  You  have  told  her  my  orders  V" 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  AVhere  is  the  key?"  She  gave 
it  him. 

"  Now  to  dinner,"  said  M.  Van 
Amberg,  walkinginto  the  dining-room. 
Annunciata  endeavoured  to  follow  h  ini , 
but  hor  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair. 

M.  Van  Amberg  sat  down  alone  to 
Lis  dinner.  

"  A  prisoner!"  repeated  Christine 


in  her  solitude;  ^'  apart  from  all! 
shut  up  !  Yon  meadow-  was  too  iMa 
a  range ;  the  house  too  spaeUnifl  a 
prison.  I  must  have  a  narrower  cell, 
with  more  visible  waUa— a  straiter 
captivity!  They  deprive  ma  of  the 
little  airlbreathed— the  scanty  liberty 
I  found  means  to  enjoy ! " 

She  opened  the  window  to  its 
full  extent;  leaned  npon  the  aOl,  and 
looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  very  dark; 
heavy  clouds  hid  the  stars:  no 
light  fell  upon  the  earth;  different 
shades  of  obscurity  ahme  marked  tha 
outlines  of  objects.  Thewillowsy  so 
beautiful  when  Herbert  and  the  son 
were  there,  were  now  a  black  and 
motionless  mass ;  dead  silence  reigned 
around.  In  view  of  nstnre  thnsllfis- 
less  and  llghtless,  hopes  of 
could  hardly  enter  the  heart.  C] 


was  in  a  fever :  she  felt  oppressed 
crushed  by  unkindly  inflnenoes,  hytiia 
indifference  of  Mends,  by  a  tynmA 
will,  even  by  the  cold  and  momenM 
night.  The  young  giri'a  heart  best 
quickly  and  rebellionaly. 

^*  Be  it  so !"  she  exdahned  aloud; 
**  let  them  have  theur  way  1  lliey  ma^ 
render  me  unhappy ;  I  will  not  C(»n- 
plain.  They  sanctify  my  love  by  per- 
secution. Happy,  I  should  per&ms 
have  been  ashamed  to  love  so  mndL. 
But  they  rob  me  of  air  andllberty ;  I 
sujfer ;  I  weep.  Ah  I  I  feel  jpvaad 
that  my  heart  still  throbs  with  joy  in 
tho  midst  of  so  many  evils,  ^fy 
suifcrings  will  hallow  n^  iov^  mtt 
compel  the  respect  of  those  who 
scolied  and  slighted  it.  Herbert  I  desr 
Herbert  I  where  are  yon  at  tiiia 
moment?  Do  you  joyfully  anticipate 
to-morrow's  dawn :  areyonbo^ywilk 
your  boat,  preparing  it  for  its  eaK|y 
cruise  ?  Or  do  yon  sleep,  dreaming  of 
the  old  willows  in  the  meadow,  keanng 
the  waters  murmnr  thromdi  tibeir 
branches,  and  the  voice  of  Ghrii^ine 
promising  her  return?  Bnt  no;  it 
cannot  be ;  our  hearts  are  too  united 
for  their  feelings  tiius  to  differ  1  Ton 
are  sad,  my  love,  and  yon  know  not 
why;  I  am  sad  with  knowledge  d 
our  misfortune — ^'tis  the  sole  difSnence 
separation  can  establicdi  between,  as. 
When  shall  wo  meet  agsin,  Herbert? 
Alas  I  I  know  not,  bnt  meefe  wa  aa- 
suredly  shall.  If  God  lets  malivei  ko 
will  let  mo  lovo  you." 

Christine   shut  the  window  and 
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threw  herself  on  her  bed  without 
iiiidresshig.  It  was  cold;  she  wrapped 
herself  in  her  mantle,  and  gradually 
her  head  sank  npon  her  breast.  Her 
hands,  at  first  pressed  against  each 
other,  opened  and  fell  by  her  sides. 
She  dropped  asleep,  like  an  infuit,  in 
the  midst  of  her  teai*s^ 

The  fii'st  sun-rays,  feeble  though 
they  were,  awoke  Christine,  who 
sprang  hastily  from  her  conch.  "  Her- 
bert waits  for  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
At  her  age  memory  is  better  for  joy 
than  for  sorrow.  For  her  the  dawn 
of  day  was  still  a  rendecrons  of  love. 
The  next  moment  she  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  captivify.  She 
went  to  the  window,  leaned  out  as 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  looked 
mournfully  around.  In  a  oomer  of  the 
heavens  was  a  glow  of  light,  inter* 
cepted  by  biUows  of  cloud.  The  pale 
foliage  of  the  willows -shivered  in  tiie 
breeze,  which  ruffled  the  leaves  with- 
out bending  the  branches;  the  long^ 
fine  grass  of  the  meadow  was  seen 
through  a  veil  of  fog,  asyetondispdled 
by  the  sun.  The  sonnds  of  awakening 
nature  had  not  yeibegnn,  when  a  white 
sail  stood  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  gliding  lightly  along  like  the 
open  wiugofagracefalbird.  It  passed 
to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  meadow ; 
was  lowered  before  the  trees,  and 
then  again  displayed,  bending  the 
boat's  gunwale  to  the  water's  surface, 
hovering  continnally  around  a  point 
of  the  bank,  as  though  confined  within 
the  circle  of  an  invisible  fksdnatioiL 
At  long  intervals  the  wind  brought  a 
faint  and  scarce  perceptible  sound, 
like  the  last  notes  of  a  song ;  then  the 
little  bark  again  mancsnvred,  and  its 
sail  flapped  in  the  air.  The  pale  tints 
of  dawn  gave  way  to  the  wannor 
sunbeams ;  passengers  appeared  upon 
the  bank  ;  trading  beats  ascended  the 
river ;  the  windows  of  the  red  brick 
house  opened  as  if  to  inhale  the  morn- 
ing air.  The  boat  lowered  its  sail, 
and  floated  slowly  away  at  the  will  of 
the  current.  Chnstine  looked  after  it 
and  wept. 

Twice  during  that  day,  Gothon 
opened  the  door  of  the  yonng  giri*g 
chamber,  and  brought  her  a  fru- 
gal meal.  Twice  did  Gothon  de- 
part without  uttering  a  word.  The 
whole  day  passed  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude.   Christine  knew  not  how  to  get 


rid  of  the  weary  hours.  She  knelt 
before  tiie  cmdfix,  her  alabaster 
rosary  in  her  hand,  her  head  rsdsed 
towards  the  cross,  and  prayed.  But 
her  prayer  was  ibr  Herbert,  to  sea 
him  again;  she  never  dreamed  of 
praying  to  forget  him.  Then  she 
took  down  the  guitar,  passed  roimd 
her  neck, the  faded  bine  riband,  tied 
on  it  at  Seville,  and  which  her  mother 
would  never  allow  to  be  changed* 
She  stmck  a  few  chords  of  the  songs 
,  i^e  best  loved ;  but  her  voice  was 
'  choked,  and  her  tears  flowed  more 
abundantly  when  she  tried  to  wbaau 
She  collected  the  little  sprays  ofwu- 
low,  and  placed  them  in  a  book  to 
d^  and  preserve  them.  But  the  dar 
was  very  long;  and  the  poor  child 
fluttered  in  her  prison  like  a  eaged 
burd,  with  an  anguish  that  each, 
moment  increased.  Her  head  bmnedf 
h^  bosom  throbbed.  At  last  ni^^ 
came.  Seated  near  the  Ojpen  wkukmv 
the  cold  cahned  her  a  little.  They 
brought  her  no  lightt  udthne  paaMoL 
more  slowly  than  ever.  She  went  to 
bed,  but,  deprived  of  ber  aecnstonwd 
exercise,  tormented  by  a  tfaonsaad 
anxieties,  she  conld.not  sleep;  she 
got  up,  walked  about  in  thedarknesSy 
and  again  lay  down;  slumber  still 
avoidS  her;  This  time  her  eyes,  red 
with  tears  and  watchfUnesSy  beheld 
the  snnrise  without  illuakm ;  she  did 
not  fbr  a  moment  finrget  her  cap- 
tivify,  bat  looked  monrnfUly  out  at 
the  Ikitlo  sail  whieh^  &llhM  to  to 
randesvons,  came  each  mominff  wMi 
the  sun.  Again,  none  but  Gothoft 
distmbed  her  solitude.  Dnring  aao- 
tiier  Icmg  day,  Christine,  altematdr 
desponding  and  excited,  waUceOv 
wi^  lamoited,  and  prayed.  ISiglit 
came  again.  JSoftldng^  broke  us 
silence;  tlm  lights  in  tiM  red  hOMS 
Were  eatlngnished  cos  after  the  other. 
Proffooncl  darkness  oovered  fhe  earth. 
Christine  remained  at  her  whsdcnr, 
inseosiUe  to  odd.  Suddenly  she 
started:  she  h^rd  her  name  pio- 
BOBiieed  in  low  tones  at  tiie  m^  of 
the  waU.    She  Usteoed. 

''ChrMne,  my  dan^terl''  v»» 
posted  the  voieer 

'« Mother,*'  exclaimed  Christfaui^ 
"yon  out  in  this  drtadftil  woattei 
I  conjnre  yon  to  go  in  r* 

^^  I  have  been  two       ■      bed. 
diiid';  I  haTV'beeii  ^ 
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I  am  bettor ;  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
remain  longer  without  seeing  you, 
wlio  are  my  life,  my  strength,  my 
health !  Oh !  you  were  right  not  to 
leave  me ;  it  would  have  killed  me. 
IIow  are  you,  dear  Christine?  Have 
you  all  you  require  ?  How  do  you 
live,  deprived  of  my  caresses  V  '' 

'*  Dearest  mother,  for  heaven's 
sake,  go  in  !  The  night  is  damp  and 
cold  ;  it  will  be  your  death  !  " 

'*  Your  voice  wanns  me ;  it  is  far 
from  you  that  I  feel  chill  and  faint. 
Dearest  child,  my  heart  sends  you  a 
thousand  kisses." 

*'I  receive  them  on  my  knees, 
mother,  my  arms  extended  towards 
you.  But,  when  shall  I  see  you 
again  ?  " 

'*  When  you  submit,  and  promise 
to  obey ;  when  you  no  longer  seek 
him  you  are  forbidden  to  see,  and 
whom  you  must  forget.  My  daughter, 
it  is  your  duty." 

"  Oh  mother,  I  thought  your  heart 
could  better  understand  what  it  never 
felt.  1  thought  you  respected  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  that 
your  lips  knew  not  how  to  utter  the 
word  '  forget.'  If  I  forgot,  I  should 
be  a  mere  silly  child,  capricious, 
unruly,  unworthy  your  tenderness. 
If  my  malady  is  Avithout  remedy,  I 
am  a  steadfast  woman,  suflering  and 
self-sacriflcing.  Good  Clod !  How  is 
it  you  do  not  understand  that  ?  " 

*'I  understand,"  munnured  An- 
nunciata,  but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that 
she  was  sure  her  daughter  could  not 
hear  her. 

''  Mother,"  resumed  Christine,  "  go 
to  my  fatlier!  summon  up  that 
courage  which  fails  you  when  you 
alone  are  concenied;  speak  boldly 
to  him,  tell  him  whatlhave  told  you  ; 
demand  my  liberty,  my  hapjauess." 

*'1I"  exdahned  Annunciata  in 
terror,  '*!  brave  M.  Van  Amberg,  and 
oppose  his  will ! " 

**  !Notop])os(',  but  supplicate  !  com- 
pel his  heart  to  understand  Avhat 
mine  experiences ;  force  him  to  see 
and  hear  and  feel  that  my  life  may 
cease,  but  not  mv  love.  Who  can  do 
It,  if  you  cannot  ?  I  am  a  captive. 
My  sisters  know  not  love,  my  uncle 
W'illiam  has  never  known  it.  It 
needs  a  Avoman's  voice  to  express  a 
woman's  feelings." 

"  Christine,  you  know  not  what 


you  ask.     The  effort  is  above  my 
strength." 

**I  ask  a  proof  of  my  mother's 
love  ;  I  am  sure  she  will  give  it  me/' 

*^  I  shall  die  in  so  doing.  M.  Van 
Amberg  can  kill  rtic  by  a  word." 

Christine  started  and  trembled. 
"Do  not  go  then,  dearest  mother. 
Forgive  my  egotism ;  I  thought  only 
of  myself.'  If  my  father  has  such 
terrible  power,  avoid  his  anger.  I 
will  wait,  and  entreat  none  but 
God." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  **  Chris- 
tine," said  Madame  Van  Ambergt 
*' since  I  am  your  only  hope,  your 
sole  reliance,  and  you  have  called  mc 
to  your  aid,  I  will  speak  to  him. 
Our  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven." 

Annunciata  interrupted  herself  by 
a  cr}^  of  teiTor ;  a  hand  rudely  grasped 
her  ann ;  M.  Van  Amberg,  without 
uttering  a  word,  dragged  her  to  the 
house  door,  compelled  her  to  enter, 
took  out  the  key,  and  made  her  pass 
before  lum  into  the  parlour.  A  lamp 
burned  dimly  upon  the  table,  its  oil 
nearly  exhausted  ;  at  times  it  emitted 
a  bright  flash,  and  then  suddenly  be- 
came nearly  extinguished.  Tlie  cor- 
ners of  the  room  were  in  darkness, 
the  doors  and  windows  closed,  perfect 
silence  reigned;  the  only  object  on 
which  a  strong  light  fell,  was  the 
countenance  of  M.  Van  Amberg.  It 
was  c^lm,  cold,  motionless.  Ills 
gi*eat  height,  the  piercing  look  of  his 
pale  gray  eyes,  the  austere  regularity 
of  his  features,  combhied  to  give  him 
the  aspect  of  an  i&placable  judge. 

*'  You  would  speak .  with  me, 
madam,"  said  he  to  Annunciata,  *^I 
am  here,  speak!" 

On  entering  the  parlour,  Annunciata 
let  herself  fall  into  a  chau*.  Her  clothes 
streamed  with  water;  her  hair,  heavy 
with  rain,  fell  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  extreme  paleness  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse  rather  than  of 
a  living  creature.  Terror  oblite- 
rated memor}',  even  of  what  had  just 
occurred,  her  mind  was  confused, 
she  felt  only  that  she  suffered  hor- 
riblv.  Her  husband's  voice  and 
words  restored  the  chain  of  her  ideas ; 
the  poor  woman  thought  of  her  child, 
made  a  violent  effort,  rallied  her 
strength,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Now  then,"  she  murmured^ 
"  since  it  must  be  sol" 
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M.  Van  Amberg  waited  in  silence, 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his 
€yes  fixed  upon  his  wife;  he  stood 
like  a  statue,  assisting  neither  hj 
word  nor  gesture  the  poor  croaturo 
who  trembled  before  him.  Annun- 
ciata  looked  long  at  him  before  speak- 
ing ;  she  hoped  that  at  sight  of  her 
tears  and  sufferings,  M.  Van  Amberg 
would  remember  he  had  loved  her. 
She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her 
eyes,  but  not  a  muscle  of  her  hus- 
band's countenance  moved.  Ho 
waited  for  her  to  break  silence. 

"I  need  your  indulgence,"  she  at 
last  said;  "it  costs  me  a  fearM 
effort  to  address  you.  In  general  I 
do  but  answer;  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
speak  first,  and  I  am  afraid.  I  dread 
your  anger ;  have  compassion  on  a 
trembling  woman,  who  would  fain  be 
silent,  and  who  must  speak.  Chris- 
tine's happiness  is  in  your  hands. 
The  poor  child  implores  me  to  soften 
your  rigour  .  .  .  Did  I  refuse, 
not  a  creature  upon  earth  would  inter- 
cede for  her.  This  is  why  I  venture 
to  petition  you,  sir." 

M.  Van  Amberg  continued  silent. 
Annunciata  Aviped  the  tears  from  her 
checks,    and    resumed    with    more 


courage. 


*'The  poor  child  is  much  to  bo 
pitied;  she  has  inherited  the  faults 
you  blame  in  me.  Believe  me,  sir, 
I  have  laboured  hard  to  check  them 
in  the  bud.  I  have  striven,  ex- 
horted, punished,  have  spared  nei- 
ther advice  nor  prayers,  but  all 
in  vain.  God  has  not  been  pleased 
to  spare  me  this  new  grief.  Her 
nature  is  unchangeable ;  she  is  to 
blame,  but  she  is  also  much  to 
be  pitied.  Christine  loves  with  all 
lier  soul.  Women  die  of  such  love 
as  hers,  and  when  they  do  not  die, 
they  suffer  frightfully.  For  pity's 
sake,  sir,  let  her  marry  him  she 
loves!" 

Annunciata  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  awaited  in  an  agony 
of  anxiety  her  husband's  reply. 

'*  Your  daughter,"  said  M.  Van 
Amberg,  "is  still  a  child;  she  has 
inherited,  as  you  say,  a  character 
that  needs  restraint.  I  will  not 
yield  to  the  first  caprice  that  tra- 
verses her  silly  head.  Herbert  ia 
only  two  -  and  -  twenty  ;  we  know^ 
nothingof  his  character.  Your  daugh- 


ter requires  a  protector,  and  a  judi- 
cious guide.  Herbert  has  neither 
family,  fortune,  nor  position.  Ho 
shall  never  be  the  husband  of  a 
woman  who  bears  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Van  Amberg ! " 

"Su*!"  cried  Annunciata,  clasping 
her  hands  and  breathless  with  emo- 
tion, "Sir I  the  best  guidance  for  a 
woman's  life  is  a  union  with  the  mau 
she  loves  I  It  is  her  best  safeguard, 
it  strengthens  her  against  the  cares  of 
the  world.  I  entreat  you,  Karl!'* 
exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg,  fall- 
ing upon  her  knees,  "have  compas- 
sion on  my  daughter !  Do  not  render 
dnty  a  torture ;  do  not  exact  from  her 
too  mnch  courage  I  We  are  weak  crea- 
tures :  we  have  need  both  of  love  and 
virtue.  Place  her  not  in  the  terrible 
necessity  of  choosing  between  them. 
Pity,  Karl,  pity!" 

"  Madam,"  cried  M.  Van  Amberg, 
and  this  time  his  firame  was  agitatra 
by  a  slight  nervous  trembling,  "  Ma- 
dam, yon  are  very  bold  to  speak  to 
me  thus!  You!  yon!  to  dare  to  holcl 
such  language  to  me!  Silence!  and 
teach  your  daughter  not  to  hesitate 
in  her  choice  between  good  and  evil; 
Do  that,  instead  of  weeping  nselesslj 
at  my  feet." 

"  Yes,  it  is  bold  of  me,  sir,  thns  to 
address  you ;  but  I  have  found  conrage 
in  suffering.  I  am  ill, — ^in'  pain, — mj 
life  is  worthless,  save  as  a  sacrifice- 
let  my  child  take  it,  I  will  speak  for 
her!  Her  fate  is  in  your  hands,  do 
not  crush  her  by  a  cruel  decision  1  An 
absolute  judge  and  master  should  bo 
guarded  hi  word  and  deed;  for  a 
reckoning  will  be  asked  of  him  1  Bo 
merciAil  to  my  child !" 

M.  Van  Amberg  approached  his 
wife,  took  her  arm,  pliUsed  his  otto 
hand  on  her  month,  and  said : — 

^^  SUenoe!  I  command  yon;  no  sodi 
scenes  in  my  honse,  no  noise  and 
whiniperhi|.  Your  daughters  sleep 
within  a  rew  yards  ofyon,  do  not 
distnrb  thefar  repose.  Your  servants 
are  above,  do  not  awaken  thein; 
Silence!  Yon  had  no  business  to 
speak ;  I  was  wrong  to  listen  to  von. 
Never  dare  agun  to  discuss  my  orders; 
it  is  I  whom  yonr  children  mnst  ob^, 
I  whom  yon  must  obey  yourself.  Be^ 
tiie  to  yonr  apartment,  and  to-morroir 
let  me  find  yon  what  yon  yesterdaj 
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M.  Van  Amber?  haJ  rezained  his 
Txsnal  calmn-^s.  He  walked  slowiy 
from  the  room. 

'•  Oh.  my  daa^hter  I "  excliiimed 
Annunciate.  (lesfiairm:.'Iy/'  nothin;; 
havt;  I  b<:en  able  to  do  for  tou  !  Mer- 
cifnl  Fatht-r!  what  will  become  of  me, 
pbced  ?^.'tween  Lim  and  her.  both  in- 
flexible in  their  resolve?  ! " 

The  lamp  which  feebly  iilnminated 
this  scene  of  .somjw,  now  suddenly 
went  out  and  h^t  the  unhappy  mo- 
ther in  profound  darkness.  The  rain 
Ijeat  against  the  windows. — ^the  wind 
howled. — the  house  chxk  struck  four. 
Christine  had  seen  M.  Van  Amberg 
seize  Annunciata>  arm,  and  lead  her 
awav  with  him :  afterwards,  she  had 
distinguished,  throutrh  the  slight  par- 
tit  ion?»  (f(  the  house,  a  faint  echo  as  of 
mingled  sobs,  entreaties,  and  re- 
proaches. .She  understood  that  her 
fate  was  deciduig.  —  that  her  poor 
mother  had  devoted  herself  for  her. 
and  was  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
ruler  whose  kx>k  alone  she  usually 
dared  not  brave.  Christine  passed 
the  niglit  in  terrible  anxiety,  aban- 
doning herself  alternately  to  discou- 
ragement and  tojo\iul  hopes.  At  her 
age  it  is  not  easy  to  despair.  Fear, 
however,  predominated  over  every 
other  emotion,  and  .she  would  have 
given  years  of  existence  to  learn  what 
had  passed.  But  the  (Lay  went  by  like 
the  previous  one.  She  saw  none  but 
Gothon.  Her  .«hc  ventured  to  ques- 
tion, but  the  old  servant  had  orders 
not  to  answer. 

jVnother  day  elai>scd.  Christine's 
Bolitudc  was  still  mibroken,  no 
friendly  voice  reached  her  ear,  no 
kind  hand  lifted  the  veil  shrouding 
her  future.  The  p«jor  girl  was  ex- 
hausted, she  had  not  even  the  energ}'  of 
grief.  She  wept  without  compljunt, 
almost  without  a  munnur.  Kight 
came,  and  she  fell  ash-ep.  exhausted 
by  her  soitow.  She  Iiad  scarcely  slept 
an  hour  when  slie  was  awakened  by 
the  opening  f»f  the  door,  and  Gothon, 
lamp  in  hand,  approached  her  bed. 
**  Get  up,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
servant,  '*  and  follow  me." 

Christine  dn;ssed  herself  as  in  a 
dream,  and  hai?tily  followed  Grothon, 
who  conducted  her  to  her  mother's 
room,  opened  the  door  and  drew 
back  to  let  her  pass.  A  sad  spectacle 
met  the  young  girl's  eye*.     Annim- 


ciata.  pale  and  ahnort  hwnhnate,  laj 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Her  pventi- 
ment  had  not  deceived  her;  snfiedng 
and  agitation  had  softniad  tin  alender 
strings  that  boimd  hier  to  the  enth. 
The  U^t  of  the  lamp  M  IbU  npon 
her  teatnres.  wfaoae  gcsitle  besut^  paia 
was  impotent  to  de&oe.  Seai^Dstioii 
and  courage  were  iqKm  her  oomito- 
nancc,  over  whidi  cune  a  ^m  of 
joy  when  Chriatme  appeared.  WH- 
hehnina  and  Maria  taieit  and  wept 
at  the  foot  of  their  mother^a  bed. 
William  stood  a  little  apart,  hoidinff 
a  prayer-book,  but  his  ejea  had  lefl 
the  page  to  look  at  Anminciata,  and 
two  large  tears  tzembled  on  thdrlids. 
M.  Van  Amberg,  seated  beside  his 
wife's  pillow,  hgd  his  face  ahaded  bjr 
his  hand,  so  that  none  coidd  aee  ita 
expression. 

^Mth  a  pierdng  erf,  GhiiBftine 
nuhed  to  Madame  Yan  Ambeig^ 
who  received  her  hi  her  anna. 
"" Mother!"  she  cried,  her  cheek 
against  Anmmciata's,  "it  is  I  vte 
have  killed  yon !  For  love  oi  we 
you  have  exceeded  yonr  strengUi.*' 

*"  No.  my  beloved  ehild,  no,"  replied 
Annnnciat'a,  kisang  her  dan^^hter  be- 
tween each  word,  ^^  I  die  of  an  old 
and  incurable  malady.  But  I  die 
happy,  since  I  once  more  dasp  yon  in 
my  arms." 

^'And  they  did  not  let  me 
niursc  yon!"  cried  Christine,  indig- 
nantly raising  her  head ;  ^'  tiiej  cofr> 
cealed  your  illness!  Th^  iiat  me 
weep  for  other  souows  than  yonrsy 
my  mother!" 

*•'  Dearest  child,"  replied  Annnnciata 
gently,  *^this  crisis  has  been  rery 
sudden ;  two  hours  ago  they  knew  not 
my  danger,  and  I  irished  to  fUfii  my 
religions  dnties  before  seeing  yoo.  I 
wished  to  think  only  of  God.  Now  I 
can  abandon  myself  to  the  embraoea 
of  my  children."  And  she  *^lMped 
her  weeping  daughters  to  her  heart 
''  Dear  chUdrcn,"  said  she,  ^«  God  is 
full  of  mercy  to  the  dying,  and  sancti- 
fies a  mother^s  benediction.  I  bleaa 
you,  my  danghtons;  remember  and 
pray  for  me." 

The  three  yonng  girls  bowed  their 
heads  npon  their  mother's  hand,  and 
replied  by  tears  alone  to  this  soiomB 
farewell. 

'*  My  good  broths,**  xesmned  An- 
nnnciata  to   'William,   ^^Mj   good 
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brother,  we  have  long  lived  together, 
and  to  me  you  have  ever  been  a  de- 
voted friend,  indulgent  and  gentle.  I 
thank  yon,  brother !" 

William  averted  his  head  to  conceal 
his  tears,  but  a  deep  sob  escaped  tdm, 
and  he  tmned  his  veneralde  face  to* 
wards  Annunciata. 

^*  Do  not  thank  me,  sister,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  done  little  for  you.  I  loved 
you,  that  is  certain,  but  I  could  not 
enliven  your  solitude.  My  elster,  vou 
will  still  live  for  the  happiness  of  us 
all." 

Annunciata  gently  shook  her  head. 
Her  glance  sought  her  husband  as 
if  she  would  fain  have  addressed  her 
last  words  to  him.  But  they  ex|nred 
on  her  lips.  She  looked  at  hka  tisudly, 
sadly,  and  then  closed  her  eyes,  to 
check  the  starting  tears.  Btte  grew 
visibly  weaker,  and  as  death  approach- 
ed, a  painful  anxiety  took  possession  of 
her.  Kcsigned,  she  was  not  calm.  It 
was  ordained  her  soul  should  suffer 
and  be  troubled  to  the  end.  The 
destiny  of  one  of  her  daughters  dis- 
turbcd  her  last  moments ;  she  dared 
not  pronounce  the  name  of  Christine, 
she  dared  not  ask  compassion  for  her; 
a  thousand  conflicting  doubts  and 
fears  agitated  her  poor  heart.  Bhe 
died  as  she  had  lived,  repressing  her 
tears,  concealing  her  thoughts.  From 
time  to  time  she  turned  to  her  husband, 
but  his  head  continued  sunk  upon  his 
hand ;  not  one  look  of  encouragement 
could  she  obtain.  At  last  came  the 
spasm  that  was  to  break  this  frail  ex- 
istence. "  Adieu !  Adieu !"  she  mur- 
mured in  unintelligible  accents.  Her 
eyes  no  longer  obeyed  her,  and  none 
could  tell  whom  they  sought.  William 
approached  his  brother,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  **  Kail  1" 
he  whispered  in  tones  audible  but  to 
him  he  addressed,  ^^  she  is  dying  I  Have 
yon  nothing  to  say  to  a  poor  creatnre 
who  has  so  long  lived  with  you  and 
suffered  by  you  ?  Living,  you  loved 
her  not;  do  not  let  her  die  thus! 
Fear  you  not,  Karl,  lest  this  woman, 
oppressed  and  slighted  by  you,  should 
expire  with  a  leaven  of  resentment  in 
her  heart?  Crave  her  pardon  before  she 
departs." 

For  an  instant  all  was  silent.  M. 
Van  Amberg  stirred  not.  Ammn^ 
data,  her  head  thrown  back,  seemed 
to    have  already    ceased  to  exist 


On  a  sudden,  she  moved,  raised 
herself  with  difficulty,  leaned  over 
towards  M.  Van  Amberg,  and  groped 
for  his  hand  as  though  she  had 
been  blind.  When  she  found  it^ 
she  bowed  her  face  upon  it,  kissed 
it  twice,  and  expired  in  that  last 
kiss. 

^*  On  3rour  knees  T'  cried  Willianflu 
'*  on  your  knees,  she  is  in  heaven  I  let 
us  implore  her  interoessionP  Andi^ 
knelt  down. 

Of  all  the  prayers  addressed  to  God 
by  man  during  his  life  of  trial,  not 
one  is  more  solemn  than  that  whidi 
escapes  the  desolate  heart,  wh  en  a  be* 
loved  soul  iSies  from  earth  to  heaven, 
to  stand,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
presence  of  its  Creator. 

M.  Van  Amberg'  rose  from  his 
knees. 

^'  Leave  the  room  !*'  said  he  to  his 
brother  and  daughters,  ^^  I  would  be 
alone  with  my  wIIb.*' 

Akme,  beside  the  bed  of  his  dead 
wife,  Kari  Van  Amberg  gased  vpsft 
tiie  pale  oountenanoe,  to  which  dimk 
had  restored  all  the  beauty  of  yoath. 
A  tear,  left  there  hj  human  sunBriag; 
a  tear  which  none  other  was  to  fellow.^ 
glittered  upon  the  day-cold  cheek; 
one  arm  still  hung  out  of  bed,  aa 
when  Ht  held  his  hand  ;  the  head 
was  in  the  position  in  which  it 
had  kissed  his  fingers,  fie  gaied. 
at  her,  and  the  i^  envdope  that 
bound  his  heart  was  at  lastbrolEea* 
«« Anuundata !"  he  exdaimed,  ^^  An- 
nundatat" 

For  flfteen  yean  that  name  hainot 
passed  his  lips.  Throwing  himself  oi 
his  wife's  corpse,  he  daiq^d  her  in 
his  annsand  kissed  her  ferdiead. 

^^  Annundata !"  hecried,  ^*  can  pm 
not  fed  tills  kiss  of  peaoe  and  krmf 
Amranciata,  we  hare  both  soffbred 
terribly  I  Qod  did  not  grant  Qshafni- 
ness.  I  loved  yon  from  tiie  first  oiijf 
that  I  ^w  you,  a  joyoas  child  » 
Spain,  till  this  sadmoment  that  I  pma 
you  dead  upon  my  heart.  Oh  Aik> 
nmidata,  how  great  have  been  our 
BufTering!" 

Kari  van  Amberg  wept 

^B^pose  in  peace,  podrwomaRP 
he  murmured,  *'  may  you  find  to 
heaven  the  repose  denied  yon  uptm 
earth  V*  And  with  trembfing  hand 
he  dosed  Annnndata's  eyes.  Then 
he  Imdt  down  bedde  her. 


coo 

"  Almighty  God  I"  ho  said,  "I  have 
beeu  severe,     lie  thou  merciful !" 
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When,  at  break  of  day,  M,  Van 
Amberg  left  the  chamber  of  death, 
his  face  had  resimied  its  habitual  ex- 
pression; his  inflexible  soul,  for  a 
moment  bowed,  had  regained  its  usual 
level.  To  Annunciata  had  been  given 
the  last  word  of  love,  the  last  tear  of 
that  heart  of  adamant.  To  the  eyes 
of  all  he  reappeared  as  the  stem 
master  and  father,  the  man  on  whose 
brow  no  sorrow  left  a  trace.  His 
daughters  boAved  themselves  upon  his 
passage,  "William  spoke  not  to  him, 
order  and  regularity  returaed  to  the 
house.  Annunciata  was  biuied  with- 
out pomp  or  procession.  She  left,  to 
revisit  it  no  more,  the  melancholy 
abode  where  her  suflering  soul  had 
worn  out  its  mortal  envelope ;  she 
censed  to  live,  as  a  sound  ceases  to  be 
heard,  as  a  cloud  passes,  as  a  flower 
fades ;  nothing  stopped  or  altered 
because  she  went.  If  any  mounied 
her,  they  mourned  in  silence  ;  if  they 
thought  of  her,  they  in-oclaimed  not 
their  thoughts ;  her  name  wiis  no 
more  heard  ;  only  the  interior  of  the 
little  red  house  was  rather  more 
silent,  and  M.  Van  Amberg's  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  all  more  rigid 
than  before.  During  the  day,  Chris- 
tine's profound  grief  obeyed  the  iron 
will  that  weighed  on  each  member  of 
the  family.  The  poor  child  was  silent, 
worked,  sat  at  table,  lived  on  as  if 
her  heart  had  not  been  crushed ;  but 
at  night,  when  she  was  alone  in  the 
little  room  where  her  mother  had  so 
often  wept  with  her,  she  gave  free 
course  to  grief ;  she  invoked  her 
mother,  spoke  to  her,  extended  her 
arms  to  her,  and  would  fain  have 
left  the  earth  to  be  with  her  in  heaven. 
*'  Take  me  to  you,  dear  mother!'* 
she  would  exclaim.  *'  Deprived  of 
you,  apart  from  him,  I  cannot  live ! 
Since  I  saw  you  die,  I  no  longer 
fear  dejith." 

Since  the  death  of  Annunciata, 
Christine  was  allowed  her  liberty, 
M.  Van  Amberg  doubtless  thinking, 
and  with  reason,  that  she  would  make 
no  use  of  it  during  her  first  grief. 
Or,  perhaps,  with  his  wife's  coi'pse 
scarcely  cold,  he  hesitated  to  recur  to 


the  severity  that  had  caused  her  so 
many  tears.  Whatever  his  motiret 
Christine  was  free,  at  least  to  all 
appearance.  The  three  sisters,  in 
deep  mourning,  never  passed  the 
threshold ;  they  sat  all  day  at  work 
near  the  low  window  of  the  parlonr, 
supped  with  their  uncle  and  father, 
then  retired  to  bed.  During  the  long 
hours  of  their  silent  woris:,  Christina 
often  thought  of  her  lover.  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  see  him ;  she  wonld  hare 
expected  to  hear  her  roother^s  TOlce 
murmur  in  her  ear, — "  My  daughter, 
it  is  too  soon  to  be  happy !  Monm  me 
yet  a  little,  alone  and  without  con- 
solation." 

One  morning,  after  a  night  of  tears, 
Christine  fell  into  a  tardy  slumber, 
broken  by  dreams.  Now  it  was 
her  mother,  who  took  her  in  her  aims, 
and  flew  with  her  towards  heayen. 
**  I  will  not  let  you  live,"  said  Annun- 
ciata, *^for  life  is  soirow.  I  have 
prayed  of  God  to  let  you  die  jonng, 
that  you  may  not  weep  as  1  have 
wept !" 

The  next  instant  she  beheld  herself 
clothed  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
flowers.  Herbert  was  there,  love 
sparkling  in  his  eyes.  *^  Come,  my 
betrothed ! "  he  said,  "  life  is  jot  I  My 
love  shall  guard  you  irom  all  eyil; 
come,  we  will  be  happy !" 

She  started  up,  awakened  by  a  sud- 
den noise  in  her  chamber.  The  win- 
dow was  open,  and  on  the  floor  1^  a 
I)ebble  with  a  letter  attached.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  window; 
a  bush  stin-ed  in  the  dii*ection  of  the 
river,  but  she  saw  no  one.  She 
snatched  up  the  letter,  she  guessed  it 
was  Herbert's  writing.  It  seems  as  if 
one  never  saw  for  the  first  timo  the 
writing  of  him  one  loves ;  the  heart 
recognises  as  if  the  eyes  had  already 
seen  it.  Christine  was  alone,  a  beam 
of  the  rising  sun  tinted  the  summits  of 
the  willows,  and  hope  and  love  revived 
in  the  young  girPs  heart,  as  she  read 
what  follows : 

**  Christine,  I  can  write  but  a  few 
lines ;  a  long  letter,  difficult  to  conceal, 
might  never  reach  you.  Hear  me  with 
your  heart,  and  guess  what  I  am  un- 
able to  write.  As  yon  know,  dearest, 
my  family  intrusted  me  to  your  father 
aiid  gave  him  all  authority  over  me. 
He  can  employ  me  at  his  will,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  his  com- 
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mcrcial  establishments.  Christine,  I 
have  just  recetred  orders  to  embark  in 
one  of  his  ships,  sailing  for  Batavia." 
A  cry  escaped  Christine^s  lips,  and 
her  cyai,  raflftiscd  with  tears,  devoured 
the  subsequent  lines. 

^^  Your  father  places  the  immensitj 
of  ocean  between  ns ;   he  separates 
us  for  ever.  We  are  to  meet  no  more! 
Cbristinp,  has  your  heart,  since  I  last 
saw  yon,  learned  to  comprehend  those 
words?    No,  my  adored  Christine,  we 
must  live  or  die  together  I   Your  poor 
mother  is  no  more ;    your  presence  la 
no  longer  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
any  one.    Your  family  is  pitiless  and 
without  affection  for  you.  Your  fatiune 
is  gloom  and  unhappiness.     Come, 
then,  let  us  fly  together.    In  the  Hd- 
der  arc  numerous  ships ;  they  wiUb0ar 
us  far  from  the  scene  of  our  suffer- 
ings.    All  is  foreseen  and  arranged. 
Christine,  my  life  depends  on  joor 
decision.      For  ever  separated  f    .    . 
subscribe  to  that  barbarous  decree, 
and  I  terminate  an  existence  which 
henceforward  would  be  all  bitterness  1 
And  you,  Christine!  will  you  love 
another,  or  live  without  love?    Oh  I 
come,  I  have  suffered  so  much  with- 
out you  1   I  summon  yon,  I  await  you, 
Christine !    my  bride !    At  midnight 
— on  the  river-bank — ^I  will  be  there ! 
and  a  world  of  happiness  is  before 
us.    Come,  dear  Christine,  come !" 

As  Christine  read,  her  tears  fell  fast 
on  Herbert^s  letter.    She  experienced 
a  moment  of  agonising  indecision.  She 
loved  passionately,  but  she  was  young 
and  innocent,  and  love  had  not  yet 
imparted  to  her  pure  soul  the  audadty 
that  braves  all  things.     The  wise 
counsels  heard  in  her  father^s  house, 
uncle  William's  pious  exhortations, 
the    holy  prayers  she   had   learned 
from  her  infancy  upwards,  i*esoundod 
in  her  ears;    the  Clirist  upon  her 
wooden  cnicifix  seemed  to  look  at  her; 
the  beads  of  her  rosary  were  still 
warm  with  the  pressure  of  her  fingers. 
"  Oh !  my  dream !  my  dream!"  sheex- 
claimed :  "•  Herbert  who  calls  his  bride ! 
my  mother  claiming  her  dauffhterl 
AVith  him,  life  and.loVe !    With  her, 
death  and  heaven!  .  ."  And  Christine 
sobbed  aloud.     For  an  instant  she 
tried  calmly  to  contemplate  an  exis- 
tence in  that  melancholy  house,  weep- 
ing for  Herbert,  growing  old  without 
him,  without  love,  within  those  giloomy 
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walls,  where  ho  heart  synfpathised 
with  hers.     The  picture  was  to(>  ter- 
rible ;  she  felt  that  such  a  future  was 
unendurable.       She   wept    bittevlj, 
kissed  her  rosary,  her  ]>rayer  book,  as 
if  bidding  adieu  to  all  that  had  wit^ 
nesscd   the  innocence  of  her   eafl/ 
years.    Then  her  heart  beat  violently. 
The  fire  of  her  glance  dried  her  tears. 
She  looked  out  at  the  river,  at  the 
white  sail  which  seemed  to  remind  her 
of  her  vows  of  love ;   she  gave  one 
last  sob,  as  if  breaking  irrevocably  the 
links   between  her  past  and  future. 
The  Image  of  her  mother  was  no  longer 
before  her.     Christine,  abandoned  to 
herself,  followed  the  impulse  of  her 
passionatenature;  she  wept,  trembled, 
hesitated,  and  at  last  exclaimed, — 
«'  At  midnight,  I  will  be  there  !** 
Then  idie  wiped  her  tears,  aad'ie« 
mamed  quite  still  for  a  few  momenta, 
to  calm  her  violent  agitation.    A  viuft 
fhture  unrolled  itself  before  her;  liberty 
would  be  hers;  a  new  worid  was  le^ 
vealed  to  her  eyes ;   a  new  life  began 
for  her. 

At  last  night  came.      A  lamp  re* 
placed  tiie  Siding   day-light.      Th^ 
window  was  des^ted  for  the  table. 
William  and  Karl  Yan  Amberg  came 
in.     The  former  took  a  book;   his 
brother  busied  himself  with  commer^ 
cial  calculations.    The  lamp  gave 
di^  light;   all  was  silent,  sad, 
monotonous  in  the  apartment- 
clock  slowly  told  the  succeeding  hems; 
When  its  hammer  struck  ten,  thert 
was  a  movement  round  the  taible^ 
books  were  shut,  work  was  folded; 
KeutI  Van  Amberg  rose;    his  tire 
eldest  daughters  approached  him,  and 
he  kissed  their  foreheads  in  sileiMa 
Christhie  no  longer  a  captive,  bat 
still  in  disgrace,  Sow^jBd  herself  before 
her  fother.     Uncle  William,  grown 
drowsy  over  his  book,  put  up  his 
speetades,  muttering  a  **  good-mffht.* 
The  family  left  the  parionr,  ana  tiin 
three   inters  ascenoed  the  wooden 
staircase.     At  her  diamber  door, 
Christine  felt  a  tightness  at  her  heaii. 
She  turned  and   looked   after  her 
sisters.    «' Qood-nigfat,    Wilhefaoiilnal 
good-night,  Maria  1 " 

The  sisters   turned  thehr  he 
Bv  the  foint  li^t  of  th  * 

Christine  saw  them  smil^  •       m 
tiieir   hands   to  her.      1 
entered  thdr  rooms  1  e 
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Christine  fonnd  herself  alone.  She 
opened  her  wmdow;  the  night  was 
ealm;  at  Intervals  clonds  flitted 
across  the  moon,  veiling  its  brightness. 
Christine  made  no  preparations  for 
departure ;  she  only  toolc  her  mother^s 
rosar}',  and  the  bine  ribbon  so  long 
attaclied  to  the  guitar;  then  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  black  mantle 
and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Her 
heart  beat  quick,  but  no  distinct 
thought  agitated  her  mind.  She  trem- 
bled without  terror;  her  eyes  were 
tearful,  but  she  felt  no  regret.  For 
her,  the  hour  was  rather  solemn  than 
sad ;  the  struggle  was  over,  and  she 
was  irrevocably  decided. 

At  last  midnight  came ;  each  stroke 
of  the  clock  thrilled  Chiistine's  heart; 
for  an  instant  she  stood  still,  sum- 
moning strength  and  courage;  then, 
tnming  towards  the  interior  of  the 
room, — 

"Adieu,  my  mother  I "  she  whisper- 
ed. Many  living  creatures  dwelt 
under  that  roof.  It  seemed  to  Chris- 
tine RvS  if  she  loft  her  only  who  was 
no  longer  there.  "Adieu,  my  mother ! " 
she  repeated. 

Then  she  stepped  out  of  the  win- 
<iow :  a  trellis,  twined  with  creepers, 
covered  the  wall.  With  light  foot 
and  steady  hand,  Christine  descended, 
aiding  herself  by  the  branches,  and 
pausing  when  they  cracked  under  her 
tread  or  grasp.  The  stillness  was  so 
complete  that  the  slightest  sound  as- 
sumed importance.  Christine's  heart 
beat  violently;  at  last  she  reached 
the  ground,  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  at  the  house.  Her  father's 
window  was  still  lighted.  Again  she 
shuddered  with  apprehension;  then, 
feeling  more  courage  for  a  minute's 
daring  than  for  half  an  hour's  precau- 
tions, she  daitcd  across  the  meadow 
and  an-ivcd  breathless  at  the  clump 
of  willows.  Before  plunging  into  it, 
she  again  looked  round.  All  was 
quiet  and  deserted ;  she  breathed  more 
freely  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
branches.  Leaning  upon  the  old  tree, 
the  witness  of  her  fonner  rendezvous, 
she  whispered,  so  softly  that  none  but 
a  lover  could  hear,  "  Herbert,  are  you 
there  ?  " 

A  cautious  oar  skimmed  the  water; 
a  well  known  voice  replied.  The  boat 
approached  the  willow;  the  young 
fitndent  stood  up  and  held  out  his 


arms  to  Cbristim,  wholeqiedllglillf 
into  the  skiff.  In  on  instant,  the^  wen 
out  of  the  wiUow-shaded  kiet;  Ik 
another,  the  sail — the  timal  of  thdr 
loves — ^was  hoisted  to  m  ImeM'; 
the  bark  sped  swiftly  over  tto  ^vstw, 
and  Herbert,  scarce  dcring  to  btUere 
his  happinesB,  was  seated  jaOhrisliDe^ 
feet.  His  hand  Bonght  hers  ^  heteavd 
her  weep,  and  he  wept  fot  gjuipaClij, 
Both  were  silent,  agitated,  iiweiij^ 
and  happy. 

But  the  night  was  fine,  the  ohkhi 
shed  its  softest  light,  the  ripple  ef  the 
stream  had  a  harmony  of  ite  Ofwa,  -te 
light  breeze  cooled  their  cheeke,  the 
sail  beat  o¥er  thorn  Uke  the  wiag  of 
an  invisible  bemg ;  t^ey  were  Tsmg, 
they  knred,  it  was  impoMiUe  that  jSf 
should  not  revive  in  tiMir  hearts. 

*'  Thanks,  Christine,  thante !"  «s- 
claimed  Herbert,  "thanks a tiiouaaBd 
times  for  so  much  devotodBess,  te 
such  confidence  and  lofe !  O^  hew 
beautiful  will  life  now  iqn>ear1  We 
are  united  for  ever ! " 

"For  ever!"  repeated  Chfistfaie, 
her  tears  flowing  afresh.  Ibr  the 
first  thne  she  felt  that  great  happi- 
ness, like  great  grief,  expresses  Hstlf 
by  tears.  Her  luund  in  Herbert^s,  her 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she  gasednpon 
bright  stars  and  -fleecy  doads,  -sole 
and  silent  witnesses  of  her  happinasi. 
Presently  she  was  ronsed  fmm.  thk 
sweet  reverie. 

"See  there,  Herbert P  lAe  ex- 
claimed ;  "  the  sail  droops  almg  Hn 
mast,  the  wind  has  filleii,  we  &  BOi 
advance." 

Herbert  took  the  oars,  and  the  heat 
cut  rapidly  through  the  ^watv. 
Wrapped  in  her  mantle,  ChrMae 
sat  opposite,  and  smiled  apon  Ubl 
Onwards  flew  the  boat,  a  track  of 
foam  in  its  wake.  D«y-ligfat  'was 
still  distant ;  all  thinjra  nTorned  the 
fugitives.  Again  Qiiistiiie  hroke 
silence. 

"Herbert,  dear  Herbert,  do  yon 
hear  nothing?" 

Herbert  ceased  to  row,  and  li»- 
tcned.  "  I  hear  nothhig,"  he  said, 
"  save  the  plash  of  the  rifwragaiaif 
its  banks."  He  resnned  the  «ean ; 
again  the  boat  moved  rapidly  ftnrwd. 
Chiistine  was  pale;  halfrisenlkoarher 
seat,  her  head  turned  l>aA,sheatowp 
to  see,  but  the  dariaess  waa  <ao  giaai  ■ 
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Ilerbort  with  a  smile.    "  Fear  creates 
souiuls.    All  is  still." 

"  Herbert,*'  cried  Christine,  this 
time  starting  up  in  the  boat,  "I  am 
jiot  mistaken !  I  hear  oars  behind 
us  .  .  .  pause  not  to  listen  .  .  . 
row,  for  Heaven's  love,  row  ! " 

Hor  terror  was  so  gi'eat,  she  seemed 
so  sure  of  what  she  said,  that  Herbert 
obeyed  in  silence,  and  a  sensation  of 
alann  chilled  his  heart.  Christine 
seated  herself  at  his  feet. 

'^  AVc  are  pursued  !"  she  said ;  "the 
noise  of  your  own  oars  alone  prevented 
your  hearing.     A  boat  folloAvs  us." 

''  If  it  be  so,"  Herbert  cried,  **  what 
matter!  That  boat  does  not  bear 
(  liristine,  is  not  guided  by  a  man  who 
ih'fcnds  his  life,  his  happiness,  his 
love.  Aly  arm  will  weaiy  his,  his 
i^ark  will  not  overtake  mhic."  And 
Herbert  redoubled  his  efforts.  The 
veins  of  his  arms  swelled  to  burst- 
in;,'  ;  his  forehead  Avas  covered  with 
sweat-drops.  The  skiff  dove  the 
waters  as  though  im]x;lled  by  wings. 
Christine  remained  crouched  at  the 
young  man's  feet,  pressing  herself 
against  him,  as  to  seek  reftigo. 

(Jther  oars,  wielded  by  stalwart 
arms,  now  struck  the  water  not  fiar 
iVom  Herbert's  boat.  The  young 
student  heard  the,  sound;  he  bent 
<»vi'r  his  oars  and  made  desperate 
I'tforts.  But  he  felt  his  strength  fail- 
ing ;  as  he  rowed  he  looked  with 
agony  at  Christine;  no  one  spoke, 
(►ulv  the  noise  of  the  tAvo  boats  inter- 
ru])tod  the  silence.  Around,  all  was 
calm  and  serene  as  when  the  fagitivcs 
M't  out.  But  the  soul  of  the  young 
girl  had  i)ased  from  life  to  death ;  her 
v\v.:i,  gleaming  with  a  wild  lire,  fol- 
hhved  with  increasing  terror  each 
movement  of  Herbert's  ;  she  saw  by 
the  sutfe ring  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  little  hope  of  escape  re- 
mained. Still  he  rowed  with  the 
energy  of  despair  ;  but  the  fatal  bark 
<lrew  nearer,  its  shadow  was  seea 
ui)on  the  water,  it  followed  hard  in 
the  foamy  track  of  Herbert's  boat. 
I'lnistine  stood  up  and  looked  back; 
Just  then  the  moon  shone  out,  cast- 
ing its  light  full  upon  the  i>ale,  pas- 
sionless features  of  M.  Van  Amberg. 
Christine  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

''My  father!"  she  cried,  "Her- 
bert, 'tis  my  father]" 

Herbert  also    had  recognised  hk 


pui'suer.  The  youth  had  lived  too 
long  in  Karl  Van  Amberg^s  house, 
not  to  have  experienced  the  strange 
kind  of  fascination  which  that  man 
exercised  over  all  around  him.  Dark- 
ness had  passed  away  to  reveal  to  the 
fugitives  the  fatlier,  master,  and 
judge ! 

"Stop,  Herbert  I"  cried  Christine, 
"we  are  lost,  escape  is  impossible! 
Do  you  not  sec  my  father?  " 

"Let  me  row!"  replied  Herbert, 
disengaging  himself  from  Christine, 
Avho  had  seized  his  arm.  He  gave  so 
violent  a  pull  with  the  oars,  that  the 
little  boat  bonnded  outof  the  water  and 
seemed  to  gain  a  little  on  its  pursuer. 

"  Herbert,"  cried  ChrisUne,  "  I  tell 
you  we  are  lost!  'Tis  my  father, 
and  resistance  is  useless!  God  wUl 
not  work  a  miracle  in  our  favour! 
Herbert,  I  will  not  return  to  my 
father's  house !  Let  us  die  together, 
dear  Herbert  1 " 

And  Christuae  threw  herself  into 
her  lover's  arms.  The  oars  fell  from 
the  young  man's  hands ;  with  a  cry 
of  anguish  he  pressed  Christine  con- 
vulsively on  his  heart.  For  a  single 
instant  he  thought  of  obeying  her, 
and  of  plunging  with  her  into  the 
dark  tide  beneath  ;  but  Herbert  had 
a  noble  heait,  and  he  repelled  the 
temptation  of  despair.  The  next 
moment  a  violent  shock  made  the 
boat  quiver,  and  M.  Van  Amberg 
stepped  into  it.  Listinctively,  Her- 
bert clasped  Christine  more  tightlv, 
and  retreated;  as  if  his  strength  could 
withhold  her  from  her  father ;  as  if, 
in  that  little  boat,  he  could  retreat 
far  enough  not  to  be  overtaken.  Witli 
a  vigorous  arm,  M.  Van  Amberg 
seized  Christine,  whose  slender  form 
bent  like  a  reed  over  his  shouldoi*. 

"  Have  mercy  on  hcf ! "  cried  the 
despairing  Herbert;  "I  alone  am 
guilty  I  runish  her  not,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  depart,  to  rcnonnce  her! 
Pity,  sir,  pity  for  Christine ! " 

He  spoke  to  a  deaf  and  silent  statne. 
Wrasting  Christine's  hand  from  the 
student's  grasp,  M.  Van  Amberg 
stepped  back  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
Herbert's  violently  with  his  foot. 
Yielding  to  the  impulse,  the  boats 
separated;  one  was  pulled  swiftly 
up  the  river,  whilst  the  other,  aban- 
doned to  itself,  was  Bwe^  fa^  the 
current  in  a  contrary  dlreotion.    S^ect 
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on  the  prow  of  his  bark,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
M.  Van  Amberg  fixed  a  terrible  look 
upon  Herbert  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  All  was  over.  The 
father  had  taken  his  daughter,  and  no 
human  power  could  henceforward 
tear  her  from  his  arms. 

Within  eight  days  from  this  fatal 
night,  the  gates  of  a  convent  closed 
upon  Christine  Van  Amberg. 
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On  the  frontier  of  Bel^um,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  stands  a  large  white 
building  of  irregular  architecture,  a 
confused  mass  of  walls,  roofs,  angles, 
and  platforms.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bill  is  a  village,  whoso  inhabitants 
behold  with  a  feeling  of  respect  the 
edifice  towering  above  their  humble 
dwellings.  For  there  is  seen  the 
belfry  of  a  church,  and  thence  is 
heard  unceasingly  the  sound  of  pious 
bells,  proclaiming  afar  that  on  the 
mountain's  summit  a  few  devout 
souls  pray  to  God  for  all  men.  The 
building  is  a  convent ;  the  poor  and 
the  sick  well  know  the  path  leading 
to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

To  this  convent  was  Christine  sent. 
To  this  austere  dwelling,  the  abode  of 
fjilence  and  self-denial,  was  she,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  loving,  piti- 
lessly consigned.  It  was  as  though 
u  gravestone  had  suddenly  closed  over 
her  head.  With  her,  the  superior  of  the 
convent  received  the  following  letter  : 

"  Madame  la  Supeuieure,  —  I 
send  you  your  niece,  Christine  Van 
Amberg,  and  beg  you  to  oblige  me 
by  keeping  her  with  you.  I  intend 
her  to  embrace  a  religious  life ;  em- 
ploy the  influence  of  your  wise  coun- 
sels to  predispose  her  to  it.  Her 
misconduct  compels  me  to  exclude 
her  my  house  ;  she  requires  restraint 
and  watching,  such  as  are  only  to  be 
found  in  a  convent.  Be  pleased,  dear 
and  respected  kinswoman,  to  receive 
her  under  your  roof;  the  best  wish 
that  can  be  formed  for  her  is  that 
she  may  make  up  her  mind  to 
remain  there  for  ever.  Should  she 
inquire  concerning  a  young  man 
named  Herbert,  you  may  inform  her 
that  he  has  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence 
he  will  proceed  to  our  most  remote 
cstablisliments. 


*^  I  am  with  respect,  Madame  la 

Superieure,  your  kinsman  and  friend, 

*'  Kabl  Van  Ambbro.** 

Five  years  had  elapsed  ainee  the 
date  of  this  letter,  when  one  day  the 
convent-gate  opened  to  admit  a 
stranger,  who  craved  to  speak  with 
the  superior.  The  stranger  was  an  old 
man;  a  staff  snstahi^  his  fSsehle 
steps.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  parioar, 
he  looked  about  him  with  surprise 
and  emotion,  and  several  timea  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
to  brush  away  a  tear.  "Poor,']po<ir 
child!"  he  muttered.  When  the 
superior  appeared  l)ehind  the  mtingy 
he  advanced  quickly  towards  her. 

*^I  am  WiUiam  Van  Amberg,**  be 
said,  **  the  brother  of  Karl  Yan  Am- 
berg. I  come,  madam,  to  fetch  Chris- 
tine,  his  daughter  and  mj  niece.*' 

*^  Yon  come  very  late  1 "  m^ied  the 
superior ;  **  sister  Martha-l^uy  is 
on  the  eve  of  pronouncing  her  tows." 

^^  Martha-Mary !— I  do  not  know 
the  name !" — said  William  Van  Am- 
berg; *^I  seek  Christine — my  nieee 
Christine." 

**  Christine  Van  Ambei^,  now  sister 
Mai*tha-Mary ,  is  about  to  take  the  TdL** 

*  *  Christine  a  nun !  Oh,  ImpoariUe  t 
Madam,  they  have  broken  the  ddld'to 
heart;  from  despair  only  would  she 
take  the  veil ;  they  have  h&ea  cniel, 
they  have  tortured  her ;  but  I  bring 
her  liberty  and  the  certainty  S 
happiness, — permission  to  many  him 
she  loves.  Liet  me  speak  to  her,  and 
she  will  quickly  follow." 

*^  Speak  to  her  then ;  and  let  her 
depart  if  such  he  her  will." 

*^  Thanks,  madam, — a  thousand 
thanks !  Send  me  my  child,  send  me 
my  Christine — ^>vith  joy  and  impa- 
tience I  await  her." 

The  superior  retired.  Left  alone, 
WiUiam  again  contemplated  the 
melancholy  abode  in  which  he  fonnd 
himself,  and  the  more  he  mBed,  the 
sadder  his  heart  became.  He  would 
fain  have  taken  Christine  in  his  arms, 
as  he  did  when  she  was  little,  and 
have  fled  with  her  irom  those  chilly 
walls  and  dismal  gratings. 

"  Poor  child  I"  he  repeated,  "what 
a  retreat  for  the  bright  years  of  your 
youth  I  ....  How  you  must  have 
suffered!  But  console  thyself,  dearest 
child,  I  am  here  to  rescue  thee  I** 
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lie  remembered  Christine  as  a 
wild  young  girl,  deligliting  in  liberty, 
air,  and  motion ;  then  as  an  impas- 
sioned woman,  full  of  love  and  Inde- 
pendence. And  a  smile  crossed  the 
old  man's  lips  as  he  thought  of  her 
burst  of  joy,  when  he  should  say  to 
her, — *'You  are  free,  and  Herbert 
waits  to  lead  you  to  the  altar !"  His 
heai*t  beat  as  it  had  never  beaten  in 
the  best  days  of  his  youth ;  he  counted 
the  minutes  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  little  door  thi*ough  which 
Christine  was  to  come.  He  could  not 
fold  her  in  his  arms,  the  grating  pre- 
vented it,  but  at  least  he  shoiud  see 
and  hear  her.  Suddenly  all  his  blood 
rushed  to  his  heart,  for  the  hinges 
creaked  and  the  door  opened.  A 
novice,  clothed  in  wliite,  slowly  ad- 
vanced ;  he  looked  at  her,  started 
back,  hesitated,  and  exclaimed :  '*  Oh 
God!  is  that  Christine?" 

William  had  cherished  in  his  heart 
the  memory  of  a  bright-eyed,  sun- 
burnt girl,  alert  and  lively,  quick 
and  decided  in  her  movements,  run- 
Ring  more  often  than  she  walked, 
like  the  graceful  roe  that  loves  the 
mountain  steeps.  He  beheld  a  tall 
young  w^omau,  white  and  colourless 
as  the  robes  that  shrouded  her ;  her 
hair  concealed  under  a  thick  linen 
band,  her  slender  form  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  beneath  the  heavy  folds 
of  her  woollen  vestments.  Her  move- 
ments were  slow,  her  black  eyes 
veiled  by  an  indescribable  languor; 
a  profound  calm  was  the  characteristic 
of  her  whole  being — a  calm  so  great, 
that  it  resembled  absence  of  Ufe. 
One  might  have  thought  her  eyes 
looked  witliout  seeing,  that  her  lip? 
could  not  open  to  speak,  that  her 
ears  listened  without  hearing.  Sister 
Martha-Mary  was  beautiful,  but  her 
beauty  was  not  of  the  earth — ^it  was 
tlie  beauty  of  infinite  repose, — of  a 
calm  that  nothing  could  disturb. 

The  old  man  was  touched  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul;  the  words  ex- 
pired on  his  lips,  and  he  extended 
his  hands  towards  Christine.  On 
beholding  her  uncle,  Martha-Mary 
endeavoured  to  smile,  but  moved  not, 
and  said  nothing. 

''  Oh  my  child !  "  cried  WiUiam  at 
last,  "  how  you  must  sufier  here  1 " 

Martha-Maiy  sgently  shook  her 
Jicad,  and  the  tranquil  look  she  fixed 


upon  her  uncle,  protested  against  Ms 
supposition. 

**Is  it  possible  that  five  years  haT» 
thus  changed  my  Christine  1  Mf 
heart  recognises  you,  my  child,  not' 
my  eyes !  They  have  compelled  yoa 
to  great  austerities,  severe  priva* 
tions  ?  " 

"No." 

"  A  cmel  bondage  has  weighed 
heavily  upon  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

<'  Yon  have  been  ill  then  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Your  poor  heart  has  suffered  too 
much,  and  has  broken.  Yon  have 
shed  many  tears  ?  " 

"  I  remember  them  no  longer." 

*^  Christine,  Christine,  do  yon 
live?  or  has  the  shade  of  Annunciata 
risen  from  the  grave  ?  Oh  my  child  I 
in  seeing  yon,  I  seem  to  see  her 
corpse,  extended  on  the  bed  of 
death  I " 

Martha-Mary  raised  her  large  ^es 
to  heaven ;  she  joined  her  hands,  and 
munAnred,  "  litfy  mother ! " 

"Christine,  speak  to  me!  weep 
with  me!  you  frighten  me  by  your 
cabn  and  silence.  .  .  Ah  1  in  my 
trouble  and  emotion,  I  have  as  yet  ex- 
plained notliing.  .  .  Listen:  mf 
brother  Karl,  by  the  failure  of  a  part- 
ner, suddenly  found  his  whole  fortone 
compromLsed.  To  avoid  total  ndn  be 
was  oblige  to  embaric  immediately 
for  the  colonies.  He  set  sail  expect- 
ing to  return  in  a  few  years  ;  bat  Ua* 
affairs  prolong  his  absence,  and  Ua 
return  is  indefinitely  postponed,  ffla  - 
two  eldest  dangfaters  are  with  him. 
To  me,  who  am  too  old  to  follow  Um^ 
too  old  to  remain  alone,  he  has  givm 
Christine.  I  would  not  accepi  tbe 
precious  diarge,  my  child,  mthoot 
the  possibility  of  rendering  jou  haj^. 
I  implored  permission  to  manyyoa 
to  Herbert.  Yon  are  no  longer  a 
rich  heiress:  your  fother  gone,  jea- 
need  protection,  and  that  of  an  dd 
man  cannot  long  -  avail  you.  Ik 
short,  your  fother  has  agreed  to  all  I, 
asked;  he  sends  yon,  as  a  fiuewell 
gift,  your  liberty  and  his  consent  to 
your  marriage.  .  .  Christine!  yoa- 
are  free,  and  Herbert  awaits  hk 
bride!" 

The  long  drapery  of  the  novice  waa 
slightly  a^tated,  as  if  the  limbs  It 
covered  trembled;  she  remained  i 
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seconds  without  speaking,  and  then 
replied,  "It  is  too  late !  I  am  the 
i^anced  of  the  Lord !  " 

William  nttered  a  cry  of  grief,  and 
looked  with  alarm  at  the  pale  calm 
girl,  who  stood  immoveable  before  him. 

"  Christine ! "  he  cried,  "  You  no 
longer  love  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  affianced  of  the  Lord!" 
repeated  the  novice,  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven. 

**0h  my  God!  my  God!**  cried 
William,  weeping  bitterly,  "  my 
brother  has  killed  his  child!  Her 
soul  has  been  sad  even  unto  death ! 
Poor  victim  of  our  severity,  tell  me, 
Christine,  tell  me,  what  has  passed 
within  you,  since  your  abode  here  ?  " 

"I  saw  others  pray,  and  I  prayed 
also.  There  was  a  great  stillness, 
and  I  was  silent ;  none  wept,  and  I 
dried  my  tears  ;  a  something,  at  first 
cold,  then  soothing,  enveloped  my 
soul.  The  voice  of  God  made  itself 
heard  to  me,  and  I  listened  ;  I  loved 
the  Lord,  and  gave  myself  to  him." 

Then,  as  if  fatigued  with  speaking 
so  mucli,  Martha-Mary  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  into  that  absorbing  me- 
ditation Avhich  rendered  her  insen- 
sible to  surrounding  things.  Just  then 
a  bell  tolled.  The  novice  started,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled. 

*'  God  calls  me !  '*  she  said,  '*•  I  go 
to  pray ! " 

"  Christine !  my  daughter,  will  you 
leave  me  thus  ?  " 

"  Hear  you  not  the  Ml?  It  is  the 
hour  of  prayer.*' 

"But,  Clirlstine,  dearest  child,  I 
came  to  take  you  hence." 

"I  shall  never  leave  these  walls  !  " 
said  Martha-Mary,  gliding  slowly 
away.  As  she  opened  the  parlour 
door,  she  turned  towards  William;  her 
eyes  fixed  u[»on  him  with  a  sad  and 
sweet  expression  ;  her  lips  moved,  as 
if  to  send  him  a  kiss ;  then  she  dis- 
appeared. William  made  no  attempt 
to  detain  her ;  his  head  was  pressed 
against  the  gi*ating,  and  big  tears 
chased  each  other  clown  his  cheeks. 
How  long  he  remained  thus  plunged 
in  mournful  reflection,  he  noted  not. 
He  was  roused  bv  the  voice  of  the 
superior,  who  seated  herself,  wrap])ed 
in  her  black  robes,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grating. 

**'!  foresaw  your  grief,"  she  said. 


"  Our  sister  Martha-Marf  reftues  to 
follow  you.**  

With  a  despauing  lo^,  WBliafla 
answered  the  nun. 

"Alas!  alaal"  he  said,  "^tha 
child  I  so  dearly  loved  met  mer 
without  joy,  and  left  me  witbont 
regret." 

"Listes,  my  son,*^  reamued  tke 
superior;  **'listen  to  me. — ^ftreyearft 
ago,  thei-e  came  to  this  convinit  % 
young  girl  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  sunk  in  terrible  despair;  ber 
entrance  here  was  to  her  a  taeeafc 
into  the  tomb.  During  (me  entire 
year,  none  saw  her  bat  with  teara  on 
her  face.  Only  God  knows  how  mmof 
tears  the  eyes  most  shed,  Mbn  « 
broken  spurit  regidns  calm  and  nng*^ 
nation ;  man  cannot  eonnt  them.  Tm» 
young  girl  suffered  much ;  in  vain  we 
implor^  pardon  for  her,  in  Taift  we 
summoned  her  family  to  her  reGef. 
She  might  say,  as  is  written  &i  the 
psalm, — ''lam  weanj  wUh  mygfwmmg* 
mine  eye  is  consumed  because  ^ffffi^ 
What  could  we  do,  save  pray  far 
her,  since  none  would  receive  her 
back!  .  .  .  .  " 

"Alas!"  cried  William,  ^jwr 
letters  never  reached  us.  My  brother 
was  beyond  sea ;  and  I,  haivm^ 
then  no  hope  of  chan^ng  his  deter- 
mination,—-I  had  quitted  his  emp^ 
and  melancholy  house." 

"Man  abandoned  her,"* eontinsed 
the  superior,  "  but  God  looked  vcpoB. 
his  servant,  and  comforted  her  foal. 
If  He  does  not  sec  fit  to  restore 
strength  to  her  body,  exhaosted  by 
sufieriug— His  will  be  done !  Perhape 
it  would  now  be  wise  and  generous  to 
leave  her  to  that  love  of  Grod  which 
she  has  attained  after  so  many  tears  ^ 
perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  to  spare 
her  fresh  shocks." 

"Xo!  no!"  interrupted  WflUam,  "I 
cannot  give  up,  even  to  God,  this  last 
relic  of  my  family,  the  sole  prop  of  my 
old  age.  I  will  try  every  means  to 
bring  back  her  lieart  to  its  eariy  senti- 
ments. Give  me  Chi-istine  for  a  few 
days  only  !  Let  me  conduct  her  to  the 
place  of  her  birth,  to  the  scenes  where 
she  loved.  She  is  deaf  to«[iy  entreaties,. 
but  she  will  obey  an  order  from  you  ; 
bid  her  return  for  a  while  beneath  her 
lather's  roof!  Should  she  still  wish 
it,  after  this  last  attempt,  I  will  ix^tore 
her  hither." 
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'^Tafce  her  with  you,  my  son," 
replied  the  superior,  ^^  I  wiR  bid  hfic 
follow.  If  God  has  indeed  spokuL  to 
her  soul,  no  worldly  vw&  will,  move 
her.  If  it  be  other^ime,  ma^she-iB^ 
turn  no  more  to  the  dtusteii,.  but  bo 
blessed  wherever  she  goes!!  Adies^ 
my  son ;  the  peace  ofthe  Lord  be  with 
you !" 

Hope  reviTedin  the  haartofWilIiaiii 
Van  Amberg ;.  it  seemed  to  him'  as  if 
— the  convent  tiiresholdoncepaflBedr— 
Christine  would  revecb  to  hoc  fbrstaB 
charactei',  her  youth  and  Iotb.  He 
believed  he  wasaboot  to  remoFi^hisbON 
loved  child  for  everftom  these  gloomy 
walls,  and  with  paii^ol  impatience  he 
awaited  her  coming.  Soon  a  B^ 
step  was  heard  in-  the  corridor ;  WfL-^ 
liam  threw  open^tfae  doer,.  Christiiie 
was  there^  and  n6  grating  now  sepa- 
rated her  from  her  uncle. 

^^  My  beloved  Christine  l^excbmnod 
William,  ^  at  last,  then,  yon  aise  ie«- 
stored  to  me ;  at  last  I  can  preaa 
you  to  my  heart!  C(mie,  we-  wili 
return  to  our  own  country,  and 
revisit  the  house  where  we  sin  dwelt 
togetlier." 

Sister  Martha-Mary  waa  still  P^bnr 
than  at  her  first  interview  with  Wil- 
liam. If  any  expression  was  discem- 
ible  upon  that  calm  countenance,  St 
was  one  of  sadness.  Sho  allowed  her- 
self to  be  taken  by  the  hand'  and  coot- 
ducted  to  the  convent  gate;  but  idien 
the  gate  was  opened^  and,  passing 
into  the  op^n  an*,  she  encountered  the 
broad  dayli<]^ht  and  the  fresh  braeset 
she  tottered  and  leaned  for  support 
against  the  wall.  Just  then  the  sun 
rent  the  clouds,  and  threw  its  golden 
beams  on  plain  and  mountain ;.  the 
air  was  clear  and  transparenty.and1ifae 
iiat  and  monotonous  horizon  acquired 
beauty  from  the  burst  of  light. 

"  See,  my  daughter  ! "  said*  Wil- 
liam, ^^  see  how  lovely  tiie  earth 
looks !  How  soft  is  the  air  we  breathe  f 
How  good  it  is  to  be  free,  and  ft)  movn 
towards  that  immense  horizon !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle  I**  replied  tiie 
novice,  '*how  beautiful  are  Ae 
heavens!  See  how  the  sun  shines 
above  our  heads!  It  is  in  hea^BB 
that  his  gloiy  should  be  admiredt 
His  rays  are  already  dim  aaid  fseble 
when  they  touch  the  earth !" 

William  led  Christine  to  a  cairiage; 
they  got  in,  and  the  horses  set  oC 


Long  did  the  gaae^f  die  no^deervemain 
fixed  on  her  cmtveai^B  waUb-,  when 
these  were  hidden  from  her  by  the 
windings  of  the  road^  lAe  dosedf  he^' 
eyes  and  seemed  to  sleep.  During 
the  journey,  WHttam  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  make  her  eonvense ;  she  luM 
fyegcfttm  how  to  express  her  thoughts. 
Whenoonmelled  to  reply,  fkligQeovdir- 
wbelmed  her;  her  whole  existenbe 
.was  ooncentrated  in  her  sonl,  and  de- 
tached endvely  from  the  external 
worid.  At  intervals,  she  wonld  say  to 
herself:  ***  How  hmff  tiie  morning  is  I 
Nothing  marks  Iftie  hcmrs ;  I  have  not 
heardf  a  Mngte  ben  to-da^r 

At  but  they  reached  the  red  hoofle; 
and  the  carriage  droTO  into  the  const, 
wiiere  tha-  gnus  grew  between  ffta 
stones.  Gothon  came  out  to  MoeM 
them,  and  Martha-Mary,  leaning  ea 
her  nncln's  armv  entered  the  parlMr 
wdiere  the  tuni^  of  ¥aa  Amberg  had 
so  often  assembled.  The  room  wai 
deserted  and  cold:  no  Itooks  or  woik 
gwTe it. the* looiL of  habitation;  abn* 
donad  by  itshiat  oceapants,  it  awailwl 
aewonesw  Ghristiiie  dowijr  travenei 
this  weli-known  apartment  and  sat 
down  upon  a  chair  near  the  window; 
It  was  there  her  mother  had  sat  ftr 
twenty  years ;  there  had  her  ^Mtt- 
liood  passed  at  the  knees  of  Amuor 
data. 

William  ^lened  the  windkyw,  shQiw«i ' 
her  tiie  meadow,  th%  willows,  and  tlfce. 
river.    Christine  looked  at  Aam  M 
silence^  her  head  vestiDf  on  her  haad^ 
her  eyes  fixed  onr  the  horiaoBi.    1^- 
along  while  William  stood  beeidiB  h«iL . 
then   he  placed  his-  hand  on  mt' 
shoulder  and  pnoioaneed  her  name^ 
She  lose  and  ibHowed  him.    tbi^f 
ascendtod  tiia  stains  traversed  the 
galleiy,  toA  William  cmened'  m  dMit ' 
^  Yonr  mother's  room/'  said  )ie  tir 
Christine.    The  novice  entered  itft* 
stood  stiil  in   Ite  midcRo  of  th« 
cbamtar;  tsacs flowed' fhim  her  Qsf«Mt' 
she  olaaped  her  hands  and- prayed. 

^'Mydanri^,'*  said  WDliam,  ^^jdtr; 
ardenttf  deured  yonr  happiness.'* 

*' She  has  obtained  it  r  refdiedM 
noirice. 

The  old*  man  Mt  a  proitoDd  sdl^' 
ness  come  over  him.  It  was  IM 
pressing  to  his  heart  a  eorpse  to  whl^ 
hislove  restored  neither  breath  aoi^ 
warmth.  Mortha^Mur  aj^proaehef; 
her  mother's  bed,  knot  down,  ioM' 
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kissed  the  pUIow  that  had  supported 
the  dying  head  of  Annunciata. 

"  Mother ! "  she  murmured,  "  soon 
'we  shall  meet  again." 

William  shuddered.  He  took 
Christine's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the 
room  she  had  fonnerly  occupied.  Tlie 
little  white-curtained  bed  was  still 
there,  tlie  giutar  hung  against  the 
wall,  Christine^s  favourite  Yolumcs 
filled  the  shelves  of  her  modest  book- 
case ;  through  the  open  window  were 
seen  the  willows  and  the  river. 
Martha -iMar}'  noticed  none  of  these 
things :  the  wooden  crucifix  was 
still  upon  the  wall ;  she  rapidly  ap- 
proached it,  knelt,  bowed  her  head 
upon  the  feet  of  Christ,  closed  her 
eyes  and  breathed  deeply,  like  one 
finding  repose  after  long  fatigue. 
Like  the  exile  returning  to  his  native 
land,  like  the  storm-tossed  mariner  re- 
gainuig  the  port,  she  remained  with  her 
brow  resting  upon  her  Saviour's  feet. 

Staudhig  by  her  side,  \Villiam 
looked  on  in  tearful  silence.  Farther 
off,  Gothon  wiped  her  eyes  with  her 
apron.  Several  hours  elapsed.  The 
house -clock  struck,  the  birds  sang  in 
the  garden  ;  the  wind  rustled  among 
the  trees ;  in  the  lofty  pigeon-house 
the  doves  cooed ;  the  cock  crowed  in 
the  poultry-yard.  None  of  these 
loved  and  familiar  sounds  could  divert 
Martha-Mary  from  her  devout  medi- 
tation. Sicli  at  heart,  her  uncle  de- 
ftcended  to  the  parlour,  lie  remained 
there  long,  i)lunge(l  in  gloomy  re- 
flections. Suddenly  hasty  steps  were 
Jieard  ;  a  young  man  rushed  into  the 
room  and  into  William's  arms. 

*^  Chris^tinc!  Christine!"  cried  Her- 
bert ;  ^*  where  is  Christine  ?  Is  it  not  a 
dream?  M.  Van  Amberg  gives  me 
Christine!  .  .  .  Once  more  in 
my  native  land,  and  Christine 
mine ! " 

"  Karl  Van  Amberg  gives,  but  God 
refuses  her  to  you !"  replied  William, 
mournfully.  Then  he  told  Herbert 
what  had  passed  at  the  convent,  and 
since  their  arrival  at  the  house:  he 
gave  a  thousand  details, — he  repeated 
them  a  thousand  times,  but  without 
convincing  Herbert  of  the  melancholy 
truth. 

**  It  is  impossible !"  cried  the  young 
man ;  *^  if  Christine  is  alive,  if  Christine 
is  here,  to  the  first  word  uttered  by 
her  lover,  Christine  will  reply." 


"  God  grant  it ! "  cxolaimed  'Wil- 
liam, *^  my  last  hope  is  in  jtrnJ" 

Herbert  sprang  up  the  stairt,  his 
heart  too  fhll  of  love  to  have  room  fbr 
fear.  Christine  free,  was  for  him 
Christine  ready  to  become  Ms  wife. 
He  hastily  opened  her  chamber  door ; 
but  then  he  paused,  as.  if  petrified, 
upon  the  threshold.  The  day  waa 
closing  in,  and  its  fading  light  fell  upon 
Martha-Mary,  whose  form  stood  out 
like  a  white  shadow  from  the  gloom 
of  the  i*oom.  She  was  still  on  her  knees, 
her  head  resting  on  the  feet  of  Christ, 
her  fragile  person  lost  in  the  multiplied 
folds  of  her  conventual  robes.  She 
heard  not  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
Herbert  stood  gazing  at  her,  till  a  flood 
of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  William 
took  his  hand  and  silently  pressed  it. 
^^  I  am  frightened  I "  said  Heri^ert, 
in  a  low  tone.  ^^  That  ia  not  my 
ChristincI  A  phantom  riaea  from 
the  earth,  or  an  angel  descended  from 
Heaven,  has  taken  her  place !  ** 

^^  No,  she  is  no  longer  Christine  1" 
replied  William,  sadly. 

For  a  few  moments  more  Heri)eit 
stood inmouniful contemplation.  Then 
ho  exclaimed  : —  ^*  Christine,  dear 
Christine  I " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  novice 
started,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  pro* 
nounced  his  name.  As  in  former  days, 
when  her  lover  called  "  Christine  {** 
Martha-Mary  had  replied,  ^^  Hcibert  1" 
The  young  man's  heart  beat  vio- 
lently ;  he  stood  beside  tlie  novice,  he 
tookherhands.  *^ It isI,itisHerbatl" 
he  said,  kneeling  down  before  her. 

The  novice  fixed  her  large  blade  eyes 
upon  him  Avith  a  long  inquiring  gaxe ; 
a  slight  tiush  passed  across  her  to>w ; 
then  she  became  pale  as  before,  and, 
said  gently  to  Herbert : — ^^  I  thought 
not  to  see  you  again  upon  earth.*" 

^^  Dear  Christine  I  tears  andsuffiuing 
have  long  been  our  portion ;  buthappj 
days  at  last  dawn  upon  us  I  My  love  I 
my  bride !  we  will  never  part  again  I" 
Martha-Mary  extricated  her  hands 
from  those  of  llerbert,  and  retreated 
towards  the  image  of  Christ. 

^'  I  am  the  bride  of  the  Lord,'*  sho 
said  in  trembling  accents.  ^^  He  ex- 
pects me." 
llerbert  uttered  a  cry  of  grief. 
'^  Christine !  deai* Christine!  remem- 
ber our  oft-rei)eated  pledges,  onr  lovea, 
om*  tears,  our  hopes,     x  on  left  mo 
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vowing  to  love  me  always.  Christine, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of 
despair,  remember  the  past ! " 

Martha-Mary's  eyes  continued  rivet- 
ed on  the  crucifix ;  her  hands,  convul- 
sively clasped,  were  extended  towards 
it. 

"  Gracious  Lord!"  she  prayed, 
'•'•  speak  to  his  heart  as  you  have  spoken 
to  mine  I  It  is  a  noble  heart,  worthy 
to  love  you.  Stronger  than  I^  Herbert 
may  survive,  even  after  much  weeping! 
Console  him,  oh  Lord !" 

'^  Christine !  my  first  and  only  love ! 
sole  hope  and  joy  of  my  life !  do 
you  thus  abandon  me  ?  That  heart, 
once  entirely  mine,  is  it  closed  to  me 
for  ever  ?  " 

Her  gaze  upon  the  crucifix,  her 
hands  still  joined,  the  novice,  as  if  able 
to  speak  on  ly  to  her  God,  gently  replied : 
— *'  Lord!  he  suffera  as  I  sufiered! 
shed  upon  him  the  balm  wherewith 
you  healed  my  wounds !  Lea,ving  him 
life,  take  his  soul  as  you  have  taken 
mine.  Give  him  that  ineffable  peace 
which  descends  upon  those  thou 
lovest !" 

"  Oh  Christine  I  my  beloved ! " 
ciied  Herbert,  once  more  taking  her 
hand,  **  do  but  look  at  me !  turn  your 
eyes  upon  me  and  behold  my  tears ! 
Dearest  treasure  of  my  heart  I  you 
seem  to  slumber !  Awake  I  Have  yon 
forgotten  our  tender  meetings?  the 
willows  bending  over  the  stream,  the 
boat  in  which  we  sailed  a  whole  night, 
dreaming  the  joy  of  eternal  union? 
See!  the  moon  rises  as  it  rose  that 
night.  We  were  near  each  other  as 
now  ;  but  then  they  tore  us  asunder, 
and  now  we  are  free  to  be  together  I 
Christine,  have  you  ceased  to  love? 
Is  all  forgotten  ?  " 

AVilliamtookherotherhand.  " Dear 
child,"  he  said,  "  we  entreat  you  not 
to  leave  us !  To  you  we  look  for  happi- 
ness ,'  remain  with  us,  Christine.*^ 

One  hand  in  the  hands  of  Herbert, 
the  other  in  those  of  William,  the 
novice  slowly  and  solemnly  replied : 

**The  corpse  that  reposes  in  the 
tomb  does  not  lift  the  stone  to  re-enter 
the  world.  The  soul  that  has  seen 
Heaven,  does  not  leave  it  to  retnm 
to  earth.  The  creature  to  whom 
God  has  said,  *  Be  thou  the  spouse  of 
Christ,*  does  not  quit  Christ  to  unite 
herself  to  a  man ;  and  she  who  is  about 


to  die  should  turn  her  affections  front 
mortal  things  1*' 

"Herbert!"  cried  William,  "be 
silent  I  Not  another  word  I  I  cmh 
scarcely  feel  the  throbbing  of  iter 
pulse !  She  is  paler  even  than  when 
I  first  saw  her  behind  the  convenl 

gating.  We  give  her  pain.  Enough, 
erbert,  enough!  Better  yield  her 
to  God  upon  earth,  than  send  her  to 
him  in  Heaven  I" 

The  old  man  placed  the  almost  in-: 
animate  head  of  Martha-Mary  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  as  a  mother  embraces  her  child. 
"  Recover  yourself,  my  daughter,"  he 
said ;  "  I  will  restore  you  to  the  honse^ 
of  God." 

Martha-Mary  turned  her  sad  and 
gentle  gaze  upon  her  uncle,  and  hef 
hand  feebly  pressed  his.  Then  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Herbert : 

"You,  Herbert,"  she  said,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice,  "you,  who 
will  live,  do  not  abandon  him  T 

"  Christine!"  cried  Herbert,  on  his 
knees  before  his  betrothed.  "  Chris- 
tine !  do  we  part  for  ever?" 

The  novice raisedher  eyes  to  heaven; 

"  Not  for  ever  I "  she  replied. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  convent 

Stes  opened  to  receive  sister  Marthii- 
ary.  They  closed  upon  her  for  the 
last  time.  With  fbeble  and  unsteady 
step  the  novice  traversed  the  doistera 
to  prostrate  herself  on  the  altar-stepa. 
The  superior  came  to  her. 

"  On  my  mother ! "  excltdmed 
Christine,  the  fbuntain  of  whose  tears 
was  opened,  and  who  wept  as  in  ths 
days  of  her  childhood,  "  I  have  seen 
him  and  left  him!  To  thee  I  retonit 
oh  Lord!  foithftal  to  mv  vows,  I. 
await  the  crown  that  shall  consecnto 
me  thy  spouse.  Thy  voice  alone 
shall  henceforward  reach  my  ears ;  X 
come  to  shig  thy  praises,  to  pray  and 
serve  thee  until  the  end  of  my  lUbl 
—-Holy  mother,  prepare  the  robe  or 
serge,  the  white  crown,  the  silver 
cross;  I  am  ready!" 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  su- 
perior, "  you  are  very  ill,  much  ex*' 
hausted  by  so  many  shocks;  will  ymi 
not  delay  the  ceremony  of  proffession?" 

"  No,  holy  mother !  no  ;  delay  it 
not!  I  would  die  the  bride  of  the 
lA>rd!  ....  And  I  have  littW 
time !"  replied  sister  Muiha-Maiy. ' 
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THE  WIDOW  OF  GLENCOE. 

The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  is  an  event  which  neither  can  nor  oaglit  tv  hs 
forgotten.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  so-called  gloriom  iterolHtlon 
Settlement,  and  exhibits  in  their  foulest  perfidy  the  trao  characfcers.  of  H» 
authors. 

After  the  battle  of  Ealliecrankie  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  rcmdista  docHnBd, 
rather  from  the  want  of  a  competent  loader  than  from  any  cuamcUnaAioit  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  vindicate  the  right  of  King  James.  No  penoo  of 
adequate  talents  or  authority  was  found  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Dundee,  of  whom  it  was  truly  written, — 


'^'Te  UK^ante,  noms  aecepit  Scotia  eiyesj 
Accepitque  novos,  te  moriute,  deos.^ 


»» 


General  Cannon,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was  not  only  defident  in  mill* 
tary  skill,  but  did  not  possess  the  confidence,  nor  understand  tha  diaracter 
of  the  Highland  chiefs,  who,  with  their  clansmen,  constituted  by  fiur  Ihe  BiMt 
important  section  of  the  onny.  Accordingly  no  enterprise  of  any  lauMfftMicft 
was  attempted,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  led'  to  & 
negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  entu%  disbanding  of  the  royal  HonaL 
By  this  treaty,  which  was,  expressly  sanctioned  by  WUliam  of  Orange^  a  Mk 
and  unreserved  indemnity  and  pardon  was  grant^  to  all  of  tha  Hlylandwa 
who  had  taken  arms,  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  first  subacnba  the  aaftk 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Maiy,  before  the  1st  of  J^muary  1698,  is  pvfr* 
scucc  of  the  Lords  of  the  Scottish  Council,  ^^  or  of  the  sheriffs  or  their  ^lepmtM 
of  the  respective  shkes  wherein  they  lived.**  The  letter  of  William  addnaBed 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  ordering  j)roclamation  to  be  made  to  Iha  abava 
effect,  contained  also  the  following  significant  passage : — *^  That  ye  eonuBHi- 
nicatc  our  pleasure  to  the  Govemor  of  Inverlochy  and  other  GomflMniMa 
that  they  be  exact  and  diligent  in  their  several  posts  ;  but  that  Ihe^  nhaw  aa 
more  zeal  against  the  Highlanders  after  their  submission,  than  tb^  kane  mar 
done  formerly  w/ien  these  were  in  open  rebeliion.^* 

Tins  enigmatical  sentence,  wliich  in  rcality  was  intended,  aa  the  aaqafll 
will  show,  to  be  interpreted  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  appeals  i%  Iubm 
caused  some  perplexity  in  the  Council,  as  that  body  deemed  it  nftoaBaaagr  to 
apply  for  more  dii>tinct  and  specific  instructions,  which,  however,  waio  aafc 
then  issued.  It  had  been  especially  stipulated  by  the  chiefs  as  an  indinsr 
sable  ])rcliniinary  to  their  treaty,  that  tliey  should  have  leave  to  comnnnleato 
with  King  James,  then  residing  at  St  Gennaius,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  permission  and  wniTant  previous  to  submitting  themselves  to  the  exMtiag 
government.  That  article  had  been  sanctioned  by  William  b^ore  tbe  pre* 
damatiou  was  issued,  and  a  s^Kicial  messenger  was  despatched  to  Franee  for 
that  pmposo. 

In  the  mean  time,  troops  ^vere  gradually  and  cautiously  advanced  to  tha 
confines  of  the  Highlands,  and,  in  sonic  instances,  actually  quartered  on  tha 
inhabitants.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  perfectly  tranqnil.  N<»  db* 
turbances  whatever  occurred  hi  the  north  or  west  of  Scotland ;  T^oehiel  and 
the  other  chiefs  were  awaiting  the  communication  from  St  Germaina,  aad 
held  tliemsoivcs  bound  in  honour  to  reinain  inactive  ;  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  royalis^t  forces  (for  whom  separate  terms  had  been  made)  were  left  nnsna- 
lested  at  Duukeld. 

But  rumoms,  which  are  too  ckarly  traceable  to  the  emissariea  of  the  near 
government,  asserting  the  preparation  made  for  an  immediate  landing  ef 
James  at  tbe  head  of  a  largo  body  of  the  French,  were  industrioualjF 
lated,  and  by  many  were  inipliiitly  believed.     The  infamous  poticj 
dictated  such  a  com-se  is  now  apparent.    The  term  of  the  amneaty  or 
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granted  by  the  proclamation  expined  wkh  the  jear  1691,  aod  afi  who  Imd 
not  taken  the  oath  of  allegianco  before  that  term  were  to  be  proceeded  agaiaaft 
with  the  utmost  seventy.  The  piedmatioii  was  lasiied  npon  the  29tii  ef 
August,  consequently,  oidy  fonr  montbff  were  allowed  fx  the  eomfdete  aidK 
mission  of  the  Highlands. 

Not  one  of.  the  chie&  subflcvibed  wM.  tiie  maidrte  from  King-  Timwo 
arrived.  That  docament,  whieh  la  daM  from  St  Crermaoft  mt  tiie  13th  of 
December  1691,  reached  Ihinkeld  elef«a  daya  afterwards,  and,  oettseqaentij^ 
but  a  very  short  time  before  tiie  mdeauiity  ezpived.  The  beaver,  Mi^ 
Mcnzies,  was  so  fEttigned  that  he  couUI  praeeed  m>  ihrttar  ok  his  jovnwy,  b«t 
forwarded  the  mandate  by  aa  exprem  te  the  oommaiMter  of  the  royal  teees^ 
who  was  then  at  CUeogarry.  It  waa  therefore  impooattle  tiurfi  ttie  docnmeBfr 
could  be  circulated  throiq^  the  Highlands  wifehia  the  pra^eribed  ponod^ 
Lochiel,  says  Dmmmosd  oi  Balhaldy,  did  not  receive  Ma  eopy  tifl  aboat 
thirty  hours  before  the  time  was  oai,  and  appeared  before  ii»  sher^  at 
Inyci*ara,.  where  he  took  the  oalhs  iq^oii  iShe  very  day  on  which  the  indemni^ 
expired. 

That  a  general  massacre  tbronghent  ifte  SBgfalaDcbr  waa  ooBtem^^ated  hrf 
the  Whig  government,  is  a  foct  eatabtiahed  by  oveFwhdming  evidence;  In 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  inveatigationa  before  the  Soots  Paribmrnnt, 
letters  were  produced  from  Sir  cFohn  Babymple,  tiien  Master  of  Stair,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  attendance  upon  the  court,  which  too  eiearty  iuSSr- 
catc  the  intentions  of  William.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Ist  December  1691,. 
— a  months  be  it  observed,  before  the  amnesty  expired — ^and  addressed  to 
Lieutenant-Cblonel  Hamilton,  there  are  the  foUowing  words? — ^**1Phe  wMHi* 
is  the  only  season  in  which  we  are  sure  the  HlgMtadera  cannot  escape  ns,  mr 
catTy  Hieir  wives ^  haims^  and  cattle  to  the  mountains."  And  hi  another  letter^  ' 
written  only  two  days  afterwards,  he  says, — ^  It  is  the  oidy  time  that  ttCQt 
cannot  escape  you,  for  human  constitution  eamiot  mdore  to  be  kn^  oirt^  er 
houses.  This  is  the  proper  season  to  meatk  tkem  m  tke  cM  kmff  nSMsJ^ 
And  in  January  thereafter,  he  informed  Sir  Thomas  livingBtonthat  the  darita 
was  '-^  to  destroy  entirely  the  eomitry  of  Lochaber,  Lochiers  iaoids,  KeijpgodrB^ 
Glengarry *s,  Appin,.  and  Gtencoe.  1  assure  yon,"  he  contfnnes,  "yourpoweir 
ishall  be  full  enough,  cmd  I  hope  the  sohMen  wiU  not  troMe  tne  Chwommmt 
with  prisoners,''^ 

Lochiel  was  more  foiinmate  than  otbersi  of  his  friends  and  nelghbeurs^ 
According  to  Drummond,  —  ^Major  Mensies,  who,  npon  hhr  aniraL  haS 
obscrv'ed  the  whole  forces  of  t^ie  kingdom  ready  to  invade  the  ]BBghfaanfaiy«» 
he  ^vTote  to  General  Bncfaan,  foiesemng  the  nohappr  coasequeaces,  not  on^^ 
begged  that  general  to  send  expresses  to  idl  parts  witii  ortos  immecHatel7't»' 
submit,  but  also  wrote  to  Sir  'Riomas  Xilvingstbu,  praying  him  to  suppBcito 
the  Council  for  a  {unorogation  of  tiie  time,  in  regard l^at  he  wassa  exeeativt^ 
fatigued,  that  he  was  cmliged  to  stop  some  di^  to  repose  a  little;  a&d1ll& 
though  he  should  send  expresses,  yet  it  was  impossible  tlM^  could  leadr  tii» 
distant  parts  in  such  time  as  to  aOowthe  several  persons  concenied  tiie  beBstfr 
of  the  indemnity  within  the  space  limited ;  besides,  timt  some  persotm  feandDg" 
put  the  Highlanders  in  a  bad  temper,  he  wu  coofictent  to  pennadlBttMmto 
submit,  if  a  further  time  were  allowed.  Sir  Thomas  presented  tide  Mterti>> 
the  Council  on  the  5th  of  January  1(S92^  bat  titer  reftised  to  give  my  aasweTf. 
and  ordered  him  to  transmit  tixe  same  to  eomt. 

The  reply  of  Wniiam  of  Orange  was  aletter,  eouutewlgned  by  Dahymi^  bt 
which,  upon  the  recital  that  ^^  several  of  the  chieftidns  and  many  of  their  ctanai 
have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  gradons  indemnity,*'  he  gave  orders  fbrlb 
general  massacre.  *•''  To  that  end,  we  have  given  &ix  Thomas  Liviimstoii 
orders  to  employ  our  troops  (which  we  have  akeady  conveniently  x>oste^)  to- 
cut  off  these  obstinate  rebels  by  aU  mamur  ofhostimy;  and  we  doreqnire  yoa 
to  give  him  your  assistance  and  concurrence  in  all  other  things  that  msf" 
conduce  to  that  service ;  and  becanse  these  rebels,  to  avoid  onr-fo  v> 

diaw  themselves,  their  fcanilies^  goods,  or  cattle,  to  lurk  or  be 
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among  their  noii^libours :  tlieixfuiv,  we  require  and  authoriso  you  to  emit  a 
prodainatiou  to  be  pubiislied  at  the  market-crosses  of  these  or  tho  adjacent 
sbircs  wlierc  the  rebels  reside,  discharging  upon  the  highest  penalties  the  lair 
allows,  any  reset,  correspondence,  or  intercominuniug  with  these  rebels." 
This  monstrous  mandate,  which  was  In   fact  the  death-warrant  of  many 
thousand  innocent  people,  no  distinction  being  made  of  age  or  sex,  would,  in 
all  human  i)robability,  have  been  put  into  execution,  but  for  the  remonstrance 
of   one   hi«(h -minded  noblemau.      Lord   Carmarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Leeds,  accidentally  became  aware  of  the  purposed  massacre,  and  i>ersonaliy 
remonstrated  with  the  monarch  against  a  measure  which  he  denounced  as 
at  once  cruel   and   impolitic.    After  much  discussion,  William,  influenced 
rather  by  au  apprehensiou  that  so  savage  and  sweeping  an  act  might  prove 
fatal  to  his  new  authority,  thau  by  any  compunction  or  impulse  of  humanity, 
agreed  to  recall  the  general  order,  aud  to  limit  himself,  in  tho  first  instance, 
to  a  single  deed  of  butchery,  by  way  of  testing  the  temper  of  the  nation.    Some 
dithculty  seems  to  have  arisen  iu  the  selection  of  tho  fittest  victim.     Both 
Keppoch  and  Glencoe  were  named,  but  the  persoual  rancour  of  Secretary 
Dalrymple  decided  the  doom  of  the  latter.  The  Secretary  wrote  thus : — "  Ai:gyle 
tells  me  that  Gleucoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.    It  is  a 
great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damnable  set."    Tlio 
final  instructions  regarding  Glencoe,  which  were  issued  on  16th  January 
1G92,  are  as  follows  : — 

**  William  R. — As  for  M'Liu  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  llighlandei*3,  it  will  be  properfor  public  jus- 
tice to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves."  "  W.  R.'' 

This  letter  is  remarkable  as  being  signed  and  countersigned  by  AVilliam 
alone,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice.  The  secretaiy  was  no  doubt  desirous  to 
screen  himself  from  after  responsibility,  and  was  further  aware  that  the  royal 
signature  would  ensure  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Macdonald,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  designed,  M*Iau  of  Glencoe,  was 
the  head  of  a  considerable   sept  or  branch  of  the  gi*eat  Clan-Coila,  and  w:is 
lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  Lords  of  the  Isles,  aud  from  the  royal  famDy 
of  Scothnul,  the  common  ancestor  of  theMacdonalds  iiaviug  espoused  a  daughter 
of  Robert  W,    lie  was,  according  to  a  contemporary  testimony,  "  a  person  of 
great  inte^zrity,  honour,  good  nature,  and  courage,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  old 
master,  King  James,  was  such,  that  he  continued  iu  arms  from  Dundee's 
first  appearing  in  the  Highlands,  till  the  fatal  treaty  that  brought  on  his 
ruin."    In  common  with  the  other  chiefs,  he  had  omitted  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity  until  he  received  the  sanction  of  King  James  ;  but  the  copy  of 
that  document  which  was  forwarded  to  him,  unfortunately  amved  too  late. 
The  weather  wa^  so  excessively  stormy  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  ))enetratiug  from  Glencoe  to  Invcrara,  the  place  where  the  sheriff 
rcjsided,    before  the  expiry  of  the   stated  period ;   and  M'lan  accordingly 
adopted  the  only  practicable  mode  of  signifying  his  submission,  by  making 
his  way  with  great  difticuUy  to  Fort- William,  tlien  called  Inverlochy,  and 
tendering  his  signatnre  to  the  military  govenior  there.    That  oflicer  >vas  not 
authorised  to  receive  it,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  chief,  he  gave  him 
u  certificate  of  his  appearance  and  tender,  and  on  New-year's  day,   1G02, 
M'lan  reached  Inverara,  where  he  produced  that  i)aper  as  evidence  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  prevailed  upon  the  sherilV,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Anlkinglass, 
to  administer  the  oaths  required.     After  that  ceremony,  which  was  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  Trivy  Council,  had  been  performed,  tho  unfortunate 
gentleman  returned  home,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  thereby  made 
l)eace  with  government   for  himself  and  for  his  clan.     But  his  doom  was 
alreadv  sealed. 

A  compai  y  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment  had  been  previously  quartered 
in  Glencoe.     Thc^e  men,  though  Campbells,  and  hereditarily  obnoxious  to 
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the  ^facdonalds,  Camcrons,  and  other  of  the  loyal  clans,  were  yet  country- 
mon,  and  were  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  Their  captain,  Robert  Camp- 
bell of  Glcnlyon,  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Glencoe  throngh  the 
marriage  of  a  niece,  and  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the  chief.  And  yet  this 
was  the  very  troop  selected  for  the  hon-id  service. 

Special  instructions  were  sent  to  the  major  of  the  regiment,  one  Duncan- 
Hon,  then  quartered  at  Ballachulish,  a  morose,  brutal,  and  savage  man,  wlio 
accordingly  wrote  to  Campbell  of  Glenlyou  in  the  follomng  terms  : — 

"  Balladiolis,  12  February,  1692. 

**SiR, — You  are  liereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  McDonalds  of 
Cilencoe,  and  putt  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy.  You  are  to  have  special 
euro  that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  doe  upon  no  account  escape  your  hands. 
You  are  to  secure  all  the  avenues  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put 
in  execution  att  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  and  by  that  time  or 
very  shortly  after  it  I'll  strive  to  be  att  you  with  a  stronger  party.  If  I  doe 
nut  come  to  you  at  five,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me  but  to  fall  on.  This  is 
by  the  king's  speciall  command,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country,  that 
these  miscreants  be  cutt  off  root  and  branch.  See  that  this  bo  putt  in  execu- 
tion without  feud  or  fovour,  else  you  may  expect  to  be  treated  as  not  true  to 
the  king's  government,  nor  a  man  fitt  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  king's 
sorvice.  Expecting  you  will  not  faill  in  the  fulfilling  hereof  as  you  love  your- 
Bclf,  I  subscrive  these  with  my  hand. 

"Robert  Duncanson." 

"  For  their  Majesty's  service.    To  Captain 
Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyou.'* 

This  order  was  too  literally  obeyed.  At  the  appointed  hour,  when  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  glen  were  asleep,  the  work  of  murder  began.  M'lan 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  Dnimmond's  uan'ative  fills  up  the  remainder 
of  the  dreadful  story. 

*•  They  then  served  all  within  the  fiimily  in  the  same  manner,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  person.  In  a  word,  for  the  horror  of  that  execrable 
butchery  must  give  pain  to  the  reader,  they  left  none  alive  but  a  young  child, 
who  being  frighted  with  the  noise  of  the  guns,  and  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  of  its  dying  parents,  whom  they  were  a-murdering,  got  hold  of  Captain 
(\un[)beirs  knees  and  wrapt  itself  within  his  cloak ;  by  which,  chancing  to 
move  compassion,  the  captain  inclined  to  have  saved  it,  but  one  Drummond, 
an  ofticer,  arriving  about  the  break  of  day  with  more  troops,  commanded  it  to 
l)(;  shot  by  a  file  of  musqueteers.  Nothmg  could  be  more  shocking  and  hor- 
rible than  the  prospect  of  these  houses  bestrewed  with  mangled  bodies  of  the 
(lead,  covered  with  blood,  and  resounding  with  the  groans  of  wretches  in  the 
last  agonies  of  life. 

''  Two  sons  of  Glencoe's  were  the  only  persons  that  escaped  in  that  quar- 
t or  of  the  country ;  for,  gi'owlng  jealous  of  some  ill  designs  from  the  beha- 
viour of  the  soldiers,  they  stole  from  their  beds  a  few  minutes  before  the  tra- 
;j;(^dy  began,  and  chancing  to  overhear  two  of  them  discoursing  plainly  of  the 
matter,  they  endeavoured  to  have  advertised  their  father,  but  finding  that 
impracticable,  they  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  country  and  alanned  the  inha- 
bitants. There  was  another  accident  that  contributed  much  to  their  safety ; 
for  the  night  was  so  excessively  stormy  and  tempestuous,  that  four  hundred 
H  >I(li(M-s,  who  were  appointed  to  murder  these  people,  were  stopped  in  theur 
march  from  Inverlochy,  and  could  not  get  up  till  they  had  time  to  save  them- 
j^elvcs.  To  cover  the  deformity  of  so  dreadful  a  sight,  the  soldiers  burned  all 
the  houses  to  the  gi'ound,  after  having  rifled  them,  carried  away  nine  hun- 
dred cows,  two  hundred  horses,  numberless  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
every  thing  else  that  belonged  to  these  miserable  people.  Lamentable  was 
the  case  of  the  women  and  children  that  escaped  the  butcheiy.    The  moun- 
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tains  were  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  the  rivers  impaseaUe,  storm  ani  tem- 
pest filled  the  air,  and  added  to  the  horrors  and  diurknefls  of  thft  niii^  and 
there  were  no  houses  to  shelter  them  within  many  miles."* 

Such  was  the  awful  massacre  of  Glencoo,  an  event  which  httleft  aiiiiidelible 
and  execrable  stain  upon  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange.  Tl]«  leoordB  of 
Indian  warfare  can  hardly  afford  a  parallel  instance  of  atrodtj^  andthia  deed, 
coupled  with  his  deliberate  treachery  in  the  Darien  buainesa,  whereby  Soot- 
land  was  for  a  time  absolutely  ruined,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  iktle 
estimation  in  which  tlie  name  of  the  *'  great  Wlug  deliverer"  is  still  regarded 
in  the  valleys  of  the  North. 

Do  not  lift  him  from  the  bracken, 

Leave  him  lying  where  he  fell — 
Better  bier  ye  cannot  fashion : 

None  beseems  him  half  so  well, 
As  the  bare  and  broken  heather, 

And  the  hard  and  trampled  sod, 
Whence  his  angry  soul  ascended 

To  the  judgment-seat  of  God ! 
Winding-sheet  we  cannot  give  him — 

Seek  no  mantle  for  the  dead, 
Save  the  cold  and  spotless  covering, 

Showered  from  heaven  upon  his  head. 
Leave  his  broadsword,  as  we  fonnd  it, 

Bent  and  broken  with  the  blow, 
That,  before  he  died,  avenged  faim 

On  the  foremost  of  the  foe. 
Leave  the  blood  upon  his  bosom — 

Wash  not  off  that  sacred  stain  : 
Let  it  stiffen  on  the  tartan, 

Let  his  wounds  unclosed  remain. 
Till  the  day  when  he  shall  show  them 

At  the  throne  of  Gk>d  on  hfgh, 
When  the  murderer  and  the  murdered 

Meet  before  their  Judge's  eye ! 

^*y  —  yc  should  not  weep,  my  children  i 

Leave  it  to  the  faint  and  weak ; 
Sobs  are  but  a  woman's  weapon — 

Tears  befit  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Weep  not,  children  of  Macdonald ! 

Weep  not  thou,  his  orphan  heir — 
Not  in  shame,  but  stainless  hononr, 

Lies  thy  slaughtered  father  there. 
Weep  not — but  when  years  are  over, 

And  thine  arm  is  strong  and  sure, 
And  thy  foot  is  swift  and  steady 

On  the  mountain  and  the  mnir — 
Let  thy  heart  be  hard  as  iron, 

And  thy  wrath  as  fierce  as  fire. 
Till  the  hour  when  vengeance  cometU 

For  the  race  that  slew  thy  sire  I 
Till  in  deep  and  dark  Glenlyon 

Rise  a  louder  shrink  of  wo. 
Than  at  midnight,  from  their  eyrie, 

Scared  the  eagles  of  Glencoe. 
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ic  tlian  tliB  BCreams  ttiat  mingled 

With  the  howitng  oi'  ilw  btast, 
Wbon  the  mnrderer's  oteel  trna  dashing, 

And  the  firra  wore  rising  fast. 
When  thy  noble  father  bouudcd 

To  the  mcnQ  of  his  men, 
And  the  slogsn  of  onr  kindred 

Pealed  tbraoghont  the  startled  gloD. 
When  the  herd  of  Irantic  women 

Stombled  tlirongh  the  midnight  satyr. 
With  their  Others'  houses  blazing. 

And  their  dearast  dead  below  1 
Oh,  the  horror  of  the  tempMt, 

As  the  flashing  drift  w»8  blown, 
Crimsnned  with  the  conflKfrrfttiou, 

And  the  ra^  went  thuudoring  down  ! 
Oh,  Iho  prajon — the  prayere  ind  curee* 

That  together  winged  thmr  Hight 
From  the  maddened  hearts  of  many 

Through  that  long  and  woful  nighil 
Till  the  lires  began  to  dwindle. 

And  the  «botB  grew  faint  and  Kew, 
And  we  heard  the  foeman's  chaUenga, 

Only  in  a  far  halloo. 
Till  the  silence  once  more  selllod 

O'er  the  gorgei  of  the  glon. 
Broken  only  by  the  Cona 

Plnnging  tturoogh  its  naked  den. 
Slowly  from  tbe  mountain  suinmil 

Was  the  drifting  veil  withdrawn, 
And  the  ghastly  valley  glimmorod 

Id  the  gray  December  dawn. 
Better  bad  the  morning  never 

Dawned  npon  our  dark  diwpaic  I 
Black  amidst  the  oommon  whilenen 

Rose  the  speotnl  rnbiR  there ; 
But  the  sight  of  these  wir  nothing. 

More  than  wri&ga  the  wilrt  dove's  breuit, 
When  she  searches  for  her  ofispring 

Round  the  relics  of  her  nest. 
For,  in  many  a  spot,  the  tartan 

Peered  above  &•  wintry  lienp. 
Mnrking  where  a  dead  Macdonedd 

Lay  within  bia  frosen  sleep. 
Tremblingly  we  scooped  the  eorerinc 

From  each  kindred  victim's  head, 
And  the  living  lips  were  burning 

On  the  cold  ones  of  the  dead. 
And  I  left  them  with  their  dearest — 

Dearest  charge  had  every  one — 
Left  the  maiden  with  her  lover, 

Left  the  mother  with  her  son. 
I  alone  of  all  was  niatulcss. 

Far  wore  wretched  I  than  they, 
For  the  snow  would  not  discover 

Whore  my  lord  and  hm>hand  lay. 
But  T  wandered  np  the  valley. 

Till  I  found  him  lying  low, 
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With  the  gash  upon  his  bosom 

And  the  frown  upon  his  brov — 
Till  I  found  him  lying  murdered, 

Where  he  wooed  me  long  ago  1 

Woman's  weakness  shall  not  shame  me  I 

Why  should  I  have  tears  to  shed  ? 
Could  I  rain  them  down  like  water, 

O  my  hero,  on  thy  head — 
Could  the  cry  of  lamentation 

Wake  thee  from  thy  silent  sleeps 
Could  it  set  thy  heart  a  throbbing. 

It  were  mine  to  wail  and  weep! 
But  I  will  not  waste  my  sorrow, 

Lest  the  Campbell  women  say. 
That  the  daughters  of  Clanranald 

Are  as  wesdc  and  frail  as  they. 
I  had  wept  thee,  hadst  thou  fallen. 

Like  our  fathers,  on  thy  shield. 
When  a  host  of  English  foemen 

Camped  upon  a  Scottish  field — 
I  had  mourned  thee,  hadst  thou  perished 

With  the  foremost  of  his  name, 
When  the  valiant  and  the  noble 

Died  around  the  dauntless  Gneme  ! 
But  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  hnsband. 

With  my  unavailing  cries, 
Whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  body. 

Stricken  by  the  traitor,  lies ; 
Whilst  he  counts  the  gold  and  glory 

That  this  hideous  night  has  won« 
And  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

At  the  murder  he  has  done. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  shall  glisten. 

Other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain. 
Ere  the  heathbells  on  thy  hillock 

Wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  III  seek  thee  where  thou  sleepest* 

And  I'll  veil  my  weary  head, 
Praying  for  a  place  beside  theea 

Dearer  than  my  bridal  bed. 
And  111  give  thee  tears,  my  husband, 

If  the  tears  remain  to  me. 
When  the  widows  of  the  foemen, 

Cry  the  coronach  for  thee  1 

W.  1.  A. 
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BAiiosVABnaT'8  animated iiccoiiot  cing,  and  do  so  artfolly  and  iinicnipn-  1 

of  Lis  Pyrenean  wanderings  and  nb-  loiisly  mis  up  what  they  invent  at  1 

Eervations,   forms  one  of   tlio  plea-  home  with  wliat  they  see    ahroad,  J 

enntest  books  of  ils  class  we  for  some  that  they  mislead  and  impose  upoa-1 

tiine  have  met  with.    As  the  issue  of  tbe  simple  and    unwary.    Withoal-I 

B  Gennaa  pen,  one  so  agreeable  was  taking  for    example    such    an    ex-  ) 

scarcely  to  be  espected.    Whatever  trerac  case  as  Alexander  Dnniaa — ■ 

be  thought  of  the  present  condition  of  notorious  as  a  hardened  delinquent, 

German  literature — and  our  opinion  writing    travela  in  countries  whose 

of  It  is  far  from  favonrable— all  must  frontier  he  has  never  crossed,    and 

admit  that  the  department  of  voyages  chuckling  when  the  same  is  impnted  to 

and  travels  has  of  !ate  been  execrably  him— we    find    abondance    of  more 

provided.    Since  Tachudi'a  Peni,  now  modest    olTenders,  serving  up    their 

dgbteen  months  old,  nothing  of  mark  actnai  experiences  with  a  humorous 

— scarcely  any  thing  worthy  a  pass-  sauce,  in  whose  composition  and  dls- 

ing  notice — has   been    produced  by  ti'ibution  they  display  much  skill  and 

German  travellers.    There  iiave  ap-  wit.       For   'instance,  —  one    might 

peared  a  few  books  of  eastern  travel,  suppose  the  vast  number  of  books 

others  of  stale  description  and  oft-  about    Syria,  Egypt,    Turkey,    and 

repeatedcriticisni.from  Italy,   Prince  so  forth,  that  have  appeared  with- 

Waldemar's  physician  gave  us  a  dull  in   the    last    few  years  in  England, 

narrative  of  his  journey  toand  through  Franco,  and  Germany,  would  have  left 

India,  where  he  was  ao.  injudicious  as  little  of  interest  to  tell  about  those 

to  get  shot  just  as  his  observations  oriental  regions,  and  that  whatever 

became  of  interest.  Itwos  time  some-  was  at  present  written  woald  be  n 

tiling   better  should  torn  up.    Ger-  mere  recAaiiff'i,  without  spice  or  fla- 

mons,  hardy  and  adventurous    tra-  vonr, — an  unpalatable  dishing-up  of 

Tellers  and  shrewd  observers,  are  bnt  yesterday's    baked-ineats.      In   bis 

moderately   successful  in    describing  "  Anti-Liban,  Scfenes  do  la  Vie  Ori- 

what  they  see.     Of  course,  there  are  entalo,"  M.  Gerard  de  Nerval  prac- 

brilliant  exceptions.    Tschndi  is  one  tlcaUy  demonstrates    the    fallacy  of 

of  the  most  recent,  and  Vnerst,  allow-  such   an    opinion,   and   shows    how 

ing  for  the  comparative  atalcncss  of  talent   and  humour  will    give  fresh 

his  subject,  really  does  not  come  far  zest    to    ji  subject  already  handled 

behind  hiui  as  a  lively  and  expert  by  a  ho>>t  of  artists.     Of  course,  we 

vriter.     Most  German  tourists  either  do  not  accept  all  his  romantic  scenea 

drivel  or  dogmatise ;  are  awfiillywisc,  and  confMrfiafopuMsiis  literal  facts, — 

and  ponderous,  and  somniferous,  or  they  arc  the  gilding  of  the  pill,  the 

mere  trivial  verbose  gossips,  writing  seductive  embellishments  of  a  hack- 

Against  time  and  paper,  with  a  tor-  neyed  subject;  bnt  an  attentive  reader 

rent   of   words    and    a    drought    of  will  sift    character  and  information 

ideas,    like   Eohl,  the  substance  of  Irom    them.    And  after  all,  when  a 

any  four  of  whoso  volumes  might,  wholo    library  of  grovity  has   been 

withperfect  ease  and  great  advantage,  -written  about  a  country,  it  Is  surely, 

be  compressed  into  one.    The  best  allowable,  in  an  age  when  fuu  is  so 

travels,  now-a-days,  are  written  by  rampant  that  even  history  is  strained 

Englishmen,  and  our  large  and  daily-  into  bnrlcsque,  to  write  of  It  gaily, 

increasing  store  of  adnurable  bonks  and   place  a  setting  of   amusement 

of  that  class    does    honour  to   tbe  round    facts    that  would    otherwise 

eountry.  Tlie  French  are  vastly  amu-  hardly  obtiuu  peTusul.  And  wu  do  not 

sing,  but  they  are  too  fond  of  romau-  stnlle  the  loas  at  M.  dc  Nerval's  face- 
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tioiid  stories  about  Javanese  slaves, 
Greek  captains  and  Druse  festivals, 
at  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  Scheiks' 
daughtci*3,  recounted  by  him  with 
commendable  assurance,  and  at  the 
smart  French  repartees  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  solemn  Egyptian 
pachas,  because  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  operation  of  his  lively 
imagination  and  decorative  pen.  On 
the  other  hand,  ther»  are  French 
books  of  travel  as  dull  and  sententious 
as  those  of  any  Teuton  who  ever 
twaddled.  As  a  specimen,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  long-winded  periods 
and  inflated  emptiness  of  that  weari- 
some personage.  Monsieur  X.  Marmier. 
Less  convenient  of  access,  the  Pyre- 
nees are  far  less  visited  than  the  Alps. 
It  is  on  that  account,  perhaps,  that 
they  are  more  written  about.  People 
now  can  go  to  Switzerland  without 
rushing  madly  uito  print — indeed  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  write  a  descrip- 
tive tour  in  a  country  thoroughly 
well  knoifv-n  to  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  probable  readers.  But  it  seems 
very  difficult  for  any  one  veraed  in 
orthography,  and  able  to  hold  a  pen, 
to  approach  the  Pyrenees  without 
flying  to  the  ink-bottle.  And  it  is 
astounding  to  behold  the  confidence 
with  which,   on    the  strength    of  a 

week  or  two  at  Pan,  a  few  pints  of  able  to  the  Baron,  whilst  in  otihon  h» 
water  imbibed  at  Bar6ges,  or  a  dis-  found  it  useful,  as  |p[vlng  him  fudr 
tant   view  of  the  Maladetta,  they    lities  for  seeing  and  getting 


them.  I  was  a  sturdy  pedestrian  and 
good  climber,  and  I  passed  nearly  the 
whole  summer  in  wandering  over  the 
mountains,  accompanied  b^  ahle 
guides,  bending  my  steps  wbitheno- 
ever  accident  or  the  hnmoor  of  the 
moment  impelled  me,  and  panning  In 
those  spots  that  espedally  jpleaaednie. 
The  snug  and  secret  Yalleya  of  ^Sb» 
Pyrenees  are  world-reoownecL  Iknow 
no  region  which  oftener  snggeBtvtha- 
thou^t, — Here  it  is  good  to  direll*- 
here  let  us  build  onr  hoose  I  ** 

Ten  years  later  the  Baron  m-vkitaft 
his  well-beloved  vales  and  pnonntalu  ; 
this  time  in  the  suite  and  confidflBoa 
of  the  pretender  to  the  SfMoaidi 
crown.  Thence  be  forwarded  < 
sional  details  of  the  civil  war  to 
ous  English,  French,  and 
newspapers,  and  had  the  repntalkB 
with  many  of  being  a  secret  agent-ef 
the  northern  powers,  intmstaa  wttk 
a  sort  of  half-official  mlaskm,  and 
authorised  on  behalf  of  his  emphmn. 
to  prepare  the  recognition  A  vm. 
Carios  as  lung  of  Spain,  which  mm 
to  follow — so  it  was  then  beliflfved — 
immediately  on  the  capture  of  S«r»» 
gossa,  Bilboa,  or  any  other  innKatait 
fortress.  The  favour  shown  utai  Igr 
the  pretender  accredited  the  repfft^i 
which  in  some  respects  was  " 


discourse  of  three  hundred  miles  of    ledge  of  the  country. 


mountain,  containing  infinite  variety 
of  scenery,  and  richer  perhaps  than 
any  other  mountain  range  in  the 
world  in  associations  historical,  poet- 
ical, and  romantic.  On  no  such  slen- 
der experience  does  Baron  Vaerst 
found  his  claims  as  chronicler  of  this 
most  splendid  of  natural  partition- 
walls.  "  Thrice,"  he  tells  us,  "  and 
under  very  various  circumstances, 
have  I  visited  the  Pyrenees,  passing 
over  and  through  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, both  on  the  French  and  Spanish 
side ;  so  that  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Ebro  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  to  which  an  old  predilection 
repeatedly  drew  me.  It  is  now  twenty 
years  since  I  undertook  my  first 
journey,  at  the  close  of  a  lon^  resi- 
dence in  France.  At  leisure,  and 
with  all  possible  convenience  I  saw 
the  different  Pyrenean  watering- 
places,  remaining  six  months  amongst 
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and  with  due  military  escort,  he  took 
his  rambles,  accompanied  bjTfioomfr 
de  Barr^,  a  French  offloer  In  lb 
Carlist  service,  who  had  beeQ  Zmi^ 
lacarregui's  aide-de-camp,  and  ilhi» 
conducted  him  over  the  eariy  hatth 
fields  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  vaOmia 
of  Echalar  and  Bastan :  to  llie  tea- 
coast,  to  the  sources  of  tne  EbrOt  ttvi 
over  the  high  mountains  of  flnlpnioan 
Barr^  spoke  Spanish  and  BaaqMt 
he  was  familiar  with  the  coontiy  and 
its  usages,  and  able  to  give  hia  OOA- 
panion  an  immense  store  of  vabuiblaL 
information,  the  essence  of  whlcak  ia 
concentrated  in  the  book  before  Vk 

*'*'  My  first  journey  in  the  PfveBMa 
was  made  on  foot ;  the  second  enCbo^ 
on  horseback.  Although  the  ^arihl 
army  in  the  Basque  provinoea  waa 
then  thirty  thousand  strong,  not  a 
single  carnage  or  cart  followed  It} 
even  the  roysd  baggage  was  canled  ca 
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mules.  Finally,  jiist  one  year  ago, 
I  start e<l  on  my  third  Pyreuean  expe- 
dition, this  time  in  a  comfortable 
travelling  carriage.  I  undertook  the 
journey  not  for  amusement,  but  in 
obedience  to  medical  injunctions. 
Lame  and  ill,  I  could  neither  ride  nor 
walk,  and  was  unable  closely  to  aproach 
my  beloved  mountains.  I  hovered 
around  them,  like  a  shy  lover  round 
his  mistress,  going  as  near  as  the 
carriage-roads  would  take  me.  How 
often,  in  the  golden  radiance  of  the 
sun,  in  its  glorious  rising  and  setting, 
in  the  soft  moon-light,  and  through 
the  driving  storm,  have  I  gazed  with 
absorbing  admiration  at  those  moun- 
tain peaks,  and  forgotten  myself, 
my  sutte rings,  and  the  world  ! " 

Cheerless  and  discouraging  were 
the  circumstances  under  Avhich,  in 
the  autunm  of  1844,  Baron  Vaerst 
started  upon  his  third  journey  south- 
wards, lie  was  sick,  dispirited,  and 
in  pain,  the  weather  was  abominable, 
and  he  felt  uneasy  lest  the  Breslau 
theatre,  whose  manager  he  for  some 
years  had  been,  should  suffer  from 
his  absence.  A  strong  love  of  sun- 
shine and  the  south,  however,  con- 
soled him  in  some  measure  for  these 
disagreeables,  and  good  news  of  the 
progress  of  his  theatrical  speculation 
contributed  to  raise  his  spirits.  His 
plans  were  very  vague.  He  would  go 
south,  and  chance  should  fix  him.  At 
the  ''  Roman  Emperor,"  at  Frankfort, 
he  fell  in  with  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Schwarzburg-RudolstadtandBaron 
Rheinbaben.  They  agreed  to  travel 
together  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 
take  ship  for  Madeira.  Baron  Vaerst 
had  set  his  mind  upon  wintering  in 
the  Canaries.  He  had  been  reading 
Leopold  Von  Buch's  fascinating  de- 
scription of  their  beauties,  and  had 
decided  that  the  valley  of  Lavanda 
alone  would  repay  the  voyage.  In 
imagination  he  already  inhaled  the 
perfumed  air,  spiced  with  odours  of 
orange  and  pomegranate  ;  already  he 
sauntenMl  beneath  bowers  of  vines 
nnd  through  almond  groves  peopled 
with  myriads  of  canary-birds.  His 
friends  took  the  contagion  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  Funchal  was  the  goal 
of  all  their  desires.  From  Frankfort 
their  second  day's  journey  brought 
them  to  Mannheim.  Here  a  gross 
attempt  at  imposition  awaited  them. 


^^  Having  not  a  moment  to  lose,  in 
order  to  catch  the  Miihlhansen  railway, 
we  called  out  somewhat  Impatiently 
from  the  steamer^s  deck  for  four 
horses  to  convey  us  to  the  station. 
A  man  made  his  appearance  with 
two,  and  insisted  upon  harnessing  one 
to  each  of  our  heavy  travelling  car- 
riages, maintaining  that  he  would 
drive  us  as  fast  as  any  body  else  could 
with  four.  Of  course  wo  accepted 
his  offer,  but  on  our  way  we  were 
stopped  by  another  coachman,  who 
demanded  payment  for  a  second  pair 
of  horses,  ordered,  although  not  used, 
by  us,  and  which  he  sdleged  were 
provided.  We  saw  no  signs  of  them, 
and  refused  payment.  The  maa 
screamed  and  stormed,  called  heaven 
to  witness  our  injustice,  and  appealed 
to  the  passers  by  to  protect  him 
against  it.  At  last  the  spectators  took 
our  part,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
fellow  was  owner  of  the  two  hprses 
we  used,  which  were  all  he  possessed. 
The  second  pair  existed  but  in  his 
imagination.  I  had  travelled  over  all 
Europe,  and  was  accustomed  to  all 
kinds  of  cheating, — which  I  do  not, 
like  Herr  Nicolai  in  his  Italian  tour, 
allow  to  disturb  my  good  humour, — 
but  I  confess  that  such  a  magnificent 
piece  of  impudence  was  entirely  new 
to  me,  and  as  such  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  record." 

After  descending  the  Saone  from 
Chalons  to  Lyons,  cooped  by  hail  and 
rain  in  the  narrow  cabin  of  the 
steamer,  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
very  miscellaneons  companions,  the 
three  Germans  posted  forward  to 
Marseilles,  but  were  pulled  up  at 
Avignon  by  lack  of  post-horses,  all 
engaged  for  the  Prince  of  Joinville 
and  Duke  of  Aumale,  then  on  their 
way  to  Naples  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  the  latter  with  the  Princess 
of  Salerno.  So  they  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  city  which  a  partial  chro- 
nicler has  styled  noble  by  antiquity, 
agreeable  by  situation,  stately  by  its 
castle  and  battlements,  smiling  by  the 
fertility  of  its  fields,  loveable  for  the 
gentle  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
beautiful  by  its  wide  streets,  wonder- 
ful for  the  architecture  of  its  bridge, 
rich  through  its  commerce,  and  re- 
nowned all  the  world  over!  This 
pompous  description,  always  an  ex- 
aggeration, is  now  little  better  than  a 
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8erie3  of  nntraths.  The  walls  are  in 
ruins,  the  streets  narrow,  angular,  and 
nneven,  the  old  castle  of  the  Popes 
looks  more  like  a  prison  than  a  palace, 
commerce  there  is  none,  and  the  mur- 
der of  Marshal  Brune,  in  1814,  by  a 
furious  mob,  belies  the  gentleness  of 
the  population.  In  Avignon,  seven 
Popes  reigned  for  seven  times  ten 
years ;  it  had  seven  hospitals,  seven 
fraternities  of  penitents,  seven  con- 
vents of  monks  and  as  many  of  nuns, 
seven  parishes,  and  seven  cemeteries. 
At  Marseilles  disappointment  awaited 
the  pilgrims.  They  had  planned  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  by  an 
English  packet  to  Madeira ;  but  they 
were  now  informed  that  no  steam- 
boats went  either  from  Cadiz  or  the 
Portuguese  capital  to  the  Canaries, 
and  that  the  sailing  vessels  were  of  an 
uncomfortable  and  inferior  description. 
By  these,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed ;  so  the  trip  to  Madeira  seemed 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  They 
consoled  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  by  inspecting  all  worthy  of  visit 
in  the  pleasant  capital  of  Provence,  and 
by  enjoying  the  luxurious  tahle^dhote 
•dinners  of  the  Hotel  de  TOrient.  At 
this  excellent  inn,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  tra- 
velling incognito,  a  short  time  previ- 
ously had  for  some  days  put  up.  The 
arms  upon  the  carriage  of  Prince 
Schwarzburg  included  an  imperial 
eagle,  borne  by  the  counts  and  princes 
of  his  house  since  the  time  of  Giinther, 
emperor  of  Germany  and  count  of 
Schwarzburg.  The  prince  travelled 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Baron 
Leutcnbcrg,  but  the  double-headed 
eagle  on  his  shield  convinced  the 
hotel  keeper  he  was  some  imperial 
prince,  and  on  learning  this  from  the 
vaUt  de  place,  he  and  his  friends 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  an 
understanding  about  prices,  the  more 
so  as  they  occupied  the  same  rooms 
inhabited  some  time  previously  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  whose  bill, 
ia  three  weeks,  amounted  toeight-and- 
twenty  thousand  francs.  The  apart- 
ments were  sumptuously  fitted  up, 
with  mirrors  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  palace,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  hotel  was  a  large  court,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  with  high  arcades.    In  the  centre 


of  this  patio  a  fonntaiil  tbrew  up  its 
waters,  and  around  were  plMited 
evergreen  bushes  and  creepera.  In  tbe 
burning  climate  of  ManeiileSy  one  of 
the  most  shadelesB,  and  often — for  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year-— one  of  the 
hottest  places  in  Enrofie,  such  a  cool 
and  still  retreat  is  especially  delightfiil. 

During  Baron  Vaerst's  stiy  at 
Marseilles,  the  fine  French  war- 
steamer,  Monteznma,  arrived  firom 
Africa,  bringing  the  hero  of  Islyv 
Marshal  Bugeand,  and  annmerons 
suite.  The  eveninff  of  his  arrival,  the 
conqueror  of  the  mfidel  visited  the 
theatre,  where  Katinka  Heineietter 
sang  in  the  '' Ftworiie.''  To  give 
greater  brilliancy  to  his  trimnphal 
progress  through  FrancOf  Baffeand 
had  brought  over  a  nnmber  of  Be- 
douin chiefs,  who  now  accompanied 
him  to  the  playhouse.  Amongst  them 
were  the  Aga  of  Constantine,  Schsik 
El  Garonbi,  several  learned  Axabs 
proceeding  to  Paris  to  studj  Arahian 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Lilnnuy,  and, 
most  remarkable  of  all,  the  8<»i  of  the 
famous  El  Arrack,  a  stanch  allj  of 
France,  who,  after  a  vidoiy  over  a 
hostile  tribe,  forwarded  to  the  Mir- 
shal  five  hundred  pair  of  salted  eais, 
shorn  from  the  heads  of  hisjpriaonefs. 
These  Arabs,  in  their  rich  oriental 
garb,  studded  with  gold  and  pndons 
stones,  and  scenting  the  air  with  mask 
for  a  hundred  yards  aronnd,  iateveeted 
the  public  far  more  than  tlie  opna. 
With  characteristic  gravity  and  indif- 
ference they  listened  to  the  miuic«  and 
to  the  noise  and  exdamationa  of  the 
restless  southern  audience.  Bat  tiie 
curtain  rose  on  the  ballet,  and  tfaefirst 
entrechat  electrified  them.  Thej  rose 
fi-om  their  seats,  loaned  over  tliofkont 
of  the  box,  and  were  as  excited  and 
alive  to  what  went  on  as  any  viva- 
cious passionate  Provencal  .of  them 
all.  The  next  day,  crowcU  asaemMed 
before  the  hotel,  upon  whose  tudcony 
the  Bedouins  complalsantly  to<A:  their 
station,  and  sat  and  smoked  their 
pipes  in  view  of  the  people. 

Future  writers  of  travels  wonld  do 
well  to  take  example  from  Baion 
Yaerst  in  the  choice  and  anrange- 
ment  of  their  materials.  He  an^iuns 
attention  by  a  judicious  alternation 
of  lively  and  serious  matter.  After 
detailing  his  progress  thronj^  a  db- 
trict,  or  observations  in  a  town,  ho 
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but  lucid  historical  sketch  of  the  place 
or  province.  For  the  filling  of  his 
volumes  he  does  not  rely  solely  on 
what  he  sees  and  orally  gathers,  but 
has  studied  numerous  works  relating 
to  the  history,  traditions,  and  pros- 
l)cct3  of  the  interesting  country  he 
writes  of,  and  makes  good  use  of  the 


and  Armenian,  Egyptian  and  Turk- 
ish, are  there  to  be  seen  ;  parrots  and 
other  exotic  bii'ds  chatter  and  scream, 
apes  and  monkeys  grimace  in  the 
rigging  of  the  ships,  and  huge  heaps 
of  stockfish,  spread  or  packed  upon 
the  quay,  emit  an  unbearable  stench. 
The  water  in  the  harbour  is  thick  and 


knowledge  thus  acquired.    A  list  of    filthy,  but  the  natives  proclaim  this 


his  authorities  is  prefixed  to  his  book, 
and  if  some  few  of  them  are  of  no  great 
value,  the  majority  are  trustworthy 
and  of  high  standing.  Caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  our  reception  of  the 
Baron's  own  opinions  and  inferences, 
lie  protests  his  wish  to  tell  truth,  to 
show  no  favour  to  friends,  and  render 
ami)le  justice  to  enemies.  But  he  is  a 
rabid  Carlist,  a  supporter  of  eiToneous 
doctrines  on  more  than  one  point 
relating  to  Spain,  and  at  times  his 
predilections  clash  with  the  desire  to 
be  impartial,  by  which  we  doubt  not 
he  is  really  animated. 


quality  an  advantage,  as  tending 
to  preserve  the  shipping.  The 
greatest  faults  to  be  found  with 
Marseilles,  are  the  want  of  cleanliness 
and  abominable  smells  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  sewerage.  Other- 
wise, as  a  residence,  few  in  France 
are  more  desirable.  The  streets  are 
weU  paved,  and  consequently  dry 
rapidly  aft<^r  rain:  the  climate  is 
glorious,  and  although  the  immediate 
environs  are  barren  and  sandy,  and 
the  roads  out  of  the  town  ankle-deep 
in  dust,  shade  and  verdure  may  bo 
found   within    the    compass    of    a 


Marseilles,  the  most  flourishing  of    moderate     drive.      Baron     Vaerst 


French  seaports,  is  also  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  agreeable  of  French 
provincial  towns.  Its  inhabitants, 
active  and  industrious,  have  been 
noted  from  time  immemorial  as  a 
hot  -  headed  and  turbulent  race. 
Amongst  them  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture  never  found  encourage- 
ment ;  they  were  always  rough  sea- 
men and  adventurous  traders,  bold, 
enterprising,  and  warlike.  Both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  they,  like 
all  commercial  tribes,  have  ever 
shown  an  ardent  love  of  freedom  and 
independence.  If  they  exhibited 
royalist  tendencies,  in  1814  and  1815, 
it  was  far  less  from  love  to  the 
Bourbons  than  from  hatred  to  Napo- 
leon. The  emperor's  continental 
system  had  totally  ruined  the  trade 
of  Marseilles,  and  in  his  downfall  the 
Marseillese  foresaw  a  recommence- 
ment of  their  prosperity.  During  the 
blockade  a  paltry  coasting  trade  was 
all  they  retained.  At  the  present 
day,   Marseilles,   evidently  intended 


stands  up  as  a  champion  of  Provence, 
which  he  maintains,  with  truth,  has 
received  less  than  justice  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  written  of 
it  as  a  naked  and  melancholy  desert, 
a  patch  of  Africa  transported  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  very  barrenness  of  portions  of 
it  he  finds  a  certain  charm.  *^  Even 
the  environs  of  Marseilles,"  he  says, 
*^  almost  treeless  and  fouutainless 
though  they  be,  have  a  striking  and 
majestic  aspect.  The  dear  deep 
blue  of  the  heavens,  the  blinding  sun, 
reflected  in  a  blaze  of  fire  from  glit- 
tering waves  to  white  chalk  hillocks, 
half-liidden  jEimongst  which  Mar- 
seilles coquettishly  peeps  foiiih  ;  the 
scanty  vegetation,  of  strange  and 
exotic  aspect  to  the  wanderer  from 
the  north ;  the  elegant  country-houses, 
with  their  solitary  pine  trees,  whose 
dark  green  crowns  contrast  with  the 
pale  foliage  of  the  olive,  compose  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  pictore. 
The  chief  colours  are  white  and  gold ; 


by    nature    to    be    the    greatest   of  green,  more   pleasant    to    the  eye, 

French  trading  towns,  has  far  out-  shows  itself  but  here  and  there,  and 

stiipped  its  former  rivals,  Nantes,  at  times  entirely  disappears.    Those 

Bordeaux,  and  Havre.    The  port  is  who  speak  of  Provence  as  one  broad 

the  rendezvous  of  all  the  nations  of  barren  tract,  can  know  little  beyond 

the    earth,     a    perpetual    scene   of  the  naked  cliffs  ofroulon;  are  strangers 

hustle  and  excitement,  resembling  a  assuredly  to  the  Hesperides-gardens 

^'ix'ut    fair,  or  an    Italian  carnival,  of  Hydros,  to  Nice  with  its  palm  trees 
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aud  never-varying  climate,  and  above 
all  to  Grasse.  I  do  not  mean  the 
Grasse  between  Perpignan  and  Car- 
cassone,  but  Grasse  near  Dragaignan. 
The  appearance  and  perfume  of  this 
garden  defies  description.  In  Grasse 
the  best  French  pomatums  are  manu- 
factured, and  thence  are  forwarded 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Vast  fields 
of  roses,  mignionette,  pinks,  violets, 
and  hyacinths,  swarming  with  bees, 
and  hovered  over  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  bright-hued  butterflies, 
Mid  plantations  of  orange  trees,  covered 
at  once  with  fruit  and  blossom,  en- 
chant the  eye,  and  fill  the  air  for 
leagues  around  with  a  balmy  and 
exquisite  fragrance.  But  even  as 
the  most  venomous  snakes  dwell  by 
preference  under  the  stateliest  palms, 
80  is  the  whole  of  Provence  too  often 
swept  by  the  terrible  mistral.  This 
pestilential  wind,  called  by  Strabo 
the  black  death,  withers  tree  and 
flower,  tears  roofs  from  houses,  raises 
clouds  of  dust  and  pebbles,  and  pene- 
trates to  the  very  marrow  of  man  and 
beast.  To  me  it  was  so  painful,  that 
it  poisoned  all  my  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  under  the  influence 
of  so  rough  and  rude  a  scourge,  men 
may  acquire  the  like  qualities,  and 
may  justify  the  truth  of  Arago's  re- 
proach, that  '^  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Toulon  are  brutal  as  the 
mistral  which  ravages  their  vine- 
yards." 

Upon  inquiiy  it  appeared  that  an 
English  steamer  would  leave  Lisbon 
for  Madeira  on  the  1st  of  December. 
But  the  only  possible  way  to  reach 
Lisbon  in  time  was  by  means  of  a  Span- 
ish boat,  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  Baron  had  little 
taste  for  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
Only  a  few  days  previously,  the 
boiler  of  the  Secundo  Gaditano,  be- 
longing to  the  same  company,  had 
burst  far  out  at  sea,  when  several 
persons  were  dangerously  hurt,  and 
the  vessel  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Marseilles,  instead  of  prosecuting  its 
voyage  to  Barcelona.  Its  successor, 
the  Primer  Gaditano,  had  good  Eng- 
lish engines,  and  seemed  well  ap- 
pointed, and  at  last  the  three  travel- 
lers engaged  berths.  The  vcsvsel  was 
warranted  to  sail  on  the  28d  Novem- 
ber; but  in  spite  of  this  promise,  and 


of  passengers*  remonstraoeeB,  fhefUtiH 
less  consignees  detained  her  till  tte 
morning  c?  the  27th.  Ofoonnethem 
was  no  chance  of  getting  to  lUbtm  bt 
time  for  the  packet,  bnt  there  waaapoa- 
sibility  of  meeting  it  at  Cadia,  where 
it  was  expected  to  tonoh ;  and  the 
Baron  and  his  cmnpanions,  haTiog 
paid  for  thenr  places,  took  thetar 
chance.  To  their  miprte  and 
annoyance,  wiien  the  overiadeB 
boat  groaned  and  pvffed  ite  wi^ 
out  of  the  harbour,  ita  prow  waa 
turned,  not  towards  Spain,  baft  ta« 
wards  Toulon  aud  Italj.  Tfeii 
strange  curcnmstance  was  aoen  as- 
plained  by  one  of  those  eztiaohttnaiy 
laws  peculiar  to  Spanish  legiskoois, 
intended,  we  presume,  to  enoomge 
the  shipping  interest  of  Spain;  bat 
which,  to  any  but  its  ftameny  ear* 
tainly  appears  wonderfUly  ill  udrnfiM 
to  the  end  proposed.  Spanish  Tsaaek^ 
arriving  from  foreign  porta,  at  a  osr^ 
tain  distance  from  the  Spaaiak  fttMS- 
tier,  pay  much  lighter  does  Ukut 
those  whose  point  of  departnra  la 
nearer  home.  MarseiUes  is  witUn 
the  high  duty  limit,  and  aooQidiarif 
the  Gaditano  wasted  a  day  in  nimiig 
to  the  little  port  of  Ciotat,  to  kava  km 
papers  countersigned  them,  aoad  a^ 
tain  the  benefit  of  the  low  fata.  ▲ 
pretty  specimen  of  what  aro  aan- 
monly called  cota«€fe£Sq9aila.  ^^1UB|'* 
exclaims  M.  Yaerst,  with  rigktaaaa 
indignation,  '^is  what  Spaaiarda  adi 
encouraging  their  trade  and  Bht|qiiag 
A  compilation  of  the  Tarioos  «Qatim* 
dictory  commercial  edicts  and  iigala 
tions  propounded  in  Spain  dnrlnf  tka 
last  few  centuries,  would  add  an  ipH 
stmctive  chapter  to  the  liistoiy  af  the 
misgovemment  of  that  iialiainijy 
country."  And  he  cites  a  ftar  i^ai^f 
examples  of  blind  and  stnpid  Isi^iBte* 
tion.  If  one  sovereign  gave 
decrees,  and  did  not  hinuwlf 
and  nullify  them,  his  sneoeas 
sure  to  repair  the  omisslOB.  Ttm  w% 
find  Ferdinand  the  Oatholio  ftrbUk 
ding  the  importation  of  raw  dtt 
Italy,  in  order  to  encoonga 
native  silk-grower.  Fifty  yean ' 
under  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  1 
published  prohibiting  the  export  af 
silk  goods,  and  allowing  the  impasl 
of  the  raw  material.  By  saoh 
enactments,  directly  (qipoaed  to 
true  interests  of  the  coantij, 
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rapid  declino  of  Spanish  prosperity 
was  prepared  and  precipitated.  Many 
of  the  acts  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
wore  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce.  They  improved  roads, 
cut  canals,  built  bridges,  quays,  and 
light-houses.  Under  their  judicious 
rule,  Spain  grew  in  wealth  and 
strength  ;  her  merchant  fleets  covered 
the  seas,  her  navy  was  the  first  in 
Europe,  her  enterprising  mariners 
discovered  and  conquered  a  new 
world.  Now,  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen !  Impoverished  and  indebted, 
without  a  fleet,  almost  without 
colonies,  her  commerce  in  the  dust, 
her  people  in  misery,  her  rulers  igno- 
rant and  corrupt,  not  a  vestige  of  her 
former  splendour  remains.  And 
foreign  fishermen,  intruding  unop- 
posed into  Spanish  waters,  cast  their 
nets  in  full  view  of  that  Cantabrian 
coast,  whose  hardy  inhabitants 
were  the  first  to  chase  the  whale  in 
his  distant  ocean  haunts.  A  more 
melancholy  i)icture  it  were  difiicult  to 
find,  and  it  is  the  more  painful  to 
contemplate,  when  we  remember  that 
no  natural  causes  can  be  assigned  for 
such  a  decline,  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  evil  gover- 
noi-s,  worse  counsellors,  and  a  crafty 
and  bigotted  priesthood. 

Although  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
wind  favourable,  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Primer  Gaditano  were 
grievously  sick.  Two  Spanish  pre- 
bendaries especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  extremity  of  suflcring, 
and  at  one  of  them  the  Baron,  albeit 
an  excellent  seaman,  feared  to  look, 
lest  he  should  vomit  for  sympathy. 
The  unfortunate  clerigo  had  tucked  the 
comer  of  a  napkin  under  his  huge 
black  shovel-hat,  and  the  cloth  hung 
down  over  his  shoulder  and  breast, 
contrasting  with  the  cadaverous  yel- 
low of  his  complexion.  He  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  sea- sickness.  At 
night,  although  the  weather  was  cool, 
the  berths  were  hot,  and  most  of  the 
passengers  lay  upon  sofas  in  the 
cabin,  where,  when  the  wind  rose,  the 
state  of  aftjiirs  was  neither  comfortable 
nor  savoury.  The  Spaniards  would 
fain  have  smoked,  but,  fortunately  for 
their  companions,  the  prohibition 
affixed  to  the  cabin-wall  was  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  captain.  The  dinner 
Wits    hardly  of  a    natm'e  to  soothe 


squeamish  stomachs.  It  was  cooked 
Spanish  fashion,  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  rancid  oil  and  garlic-flavoured 
sausage.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  the  steamer  ran  into 
the  harbour  of  Barcelona.  It  was 
only  half-past  six  o'clock,  but  the  lasy 
quarantine  and  custom-house  officials 
deemed  it  too  late  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  not  till  the  next  morning 
were  the  Baron  and  his  fiiends  allowed 
to  land  and  take  up  their  quarters  in 
the  Locanda  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones, 
which  a  Spanish  colonel  had  assured 
them,  with  more  patriotism  than 
veracity,  was  equal  to  the  first  Pari- 
sian hotels.  Although  the  best  in 
Barcelona,  it  by  no  means  justified 
such  a  comparison,  but  still  it  was 
excellent  when  contrasted  with  the 
majority  of  Spanish  inns ;  and,  more- 
over,  it  looked  out  upon  the  Kambla, 
a  magnificent  promenade,  answering 
to  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  and  the 
Linden  of  Berlin.  The  edibles,  too, 
were  capital;  the  game  and  poultry 
and  roasted  pig's  feet  delicious,  the 
dates  fresh,  the  American  preserves 
of  exquisite  flavour,  the  red  Catalan 
wines  objectionable  only  from  their 
strength.  And  all  these  good  things 
were  supplied  in  an  abundance  asto- 
nishing to  men  accustomed  to  the 
scanty  delicacies  and  make-believe 
desserts  of  most  German  table-d'hOtes, 
where  dainties  appear  only  when  the 
guests  have  properly  gorged  them- 
selves with  bouilli  and  gherkins. 
Such  sumptuous  fare  consoled  the  in- 
valid Baron  in  some  measure  for  in- 
sufficiency of  furniture  and  absence  of 
bed-curtains;  and  after  dinner  he 
strolled  out  upon  the  Bambla,  which 
he  found  thronged  with  cloaked  DouSk 
yellow-jacketed  soldiers,  and  those 
pretty  Catalan  women,  whose  eyes, 
according  to  M.  de  Balzac,  are  com- 
posed of  velvet  and  fire,  and  who 
paced  to  and  fro,  shrouded  in  the  ele- 
gant mantilla,  and  going  through  the 
various  divisions  of  the  fan-exercise. 
The  theatre  in  the  evening,  and  a 
visit  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Mon- 
juich,  consumed  the  short  stay  the 
travellers  were  allowed  to  make  in 
Barcelona,  and  they  returned  on  board 
the  steamer,  which  sailed  for  Va- 
lencia. They  had  got  as  far  as 
Tarragona,  when  the  engines  suddenly 
stopp^.    All  attempts  to  set  them 
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going  were  in  vain;  they  were 
completely  out  of  order,  and  the  un- 
lucky Primer  Gaditano  lay  tossing  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  ashore,  until  an  Eng- 
lish ship  hove  in  sight  and  towed  her 
back  to  Barcelona.  Here  the  Baron 
and  his  companions,  heartily  sick  of 
Spanish  steamers  and  captains,  finally 
abandoned  their  Madeiran  project, 
and  resolved  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
and  winter  at  Pan.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  alarming  reports  of  fero- 
cious highwaymen  and  recent  rob- 
beries— reports  of  which  every  tra- 
veller in  Spain  is  snro  to  hear  an 
abundance  —  the  Grerman  consul  as- 
sured them  they  might  proceed  with 
perfect  safety  by  the  route  of  Grerona 
and  Figueras.  The  diligences  on 
that  road  had  not  been  attack^  for  a 
whole  year,  and  a  terrible  brigand, 
gnilty  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
murders,  and  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Pardon,  because  he  never  par- 
doned or  spared  any  one  who  fell  into 
his  hands,  had  recently  been  captured. 
Having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
he  had  betaken  himself,  with  vast 
assurance,  and  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  a  public  hospital,  and  whilst 
there,  an  accomplice  betrayed  him. 
Baron  Vaerst  gives  some  curious  sta- 
tistical details  concerning  the  number 
of  murders  annually  occurring  in 
Spain,  with  a  list  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  slain  in  cold 
blood  since  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  and  various  particulars 
of  the  different  styles  of  thieving 
practised  in  Spain.  Some  of  his  no- 
tions concerning  the  addictions  and 
habits  of  highwaymen  are  rather 
poetical  than  practical.  **It  is 
strange,"  ho  says,  ^^  but  not  the  less 
a  fact,  that  brigands  always  abound 
most  in  beautiful  countries.  They 
require  a  bright  sky,  romantic  cliffs, 
picturesque  valleys,  smiling  plains, 
umbrageous  palm-trees,  and  fragrant 
orange  groves,  and  an  olive-cheeked 
mistress,  fanciful  and  fascinating, 
with  raven-locks,  and  bright-glanc- 
ing eyes.  Thus  we  find  them  most 
numerous  in  the  fair  regions  of  Italy ; 
and  in  that  Spanish  land  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  that  after  all  its 
wars  and  revolutions  it  still  shows 
more  signs  of  wealth  than  of  desola- 
tion.   Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to 


have  once  asked whidiinui the; 
country  in  the  worid.    Soma  fwawBd 
Peru,  others  Chili,  bnfe  he  nplnd  Oii 
Spain  was  the  richest,  aiaea  iCi 
had  for  three  centuries  done  thefar 
most  to  ruin  it,  and  liad  nofe  yak 
ceeded."    It  might  have  oeeantA  to 
the  worthy  Baron,  and  we  wender  H 
did  not,  that  the  venr  wan  and  mw^ 
Intions  he  speaks  or,  added  to  mm 
misgovemment  and  absurd  pfoUht- 
tory   tariffs     (affording    enooanfe* 
ment  to  the  smoggler,  who  la  tiM 
father   of  the    hT^wayman):  hsnre 
^much  more  to  do  with  the  nndli* 
*  plication    of    robberies,    thna  te 
picturesque     sceneiy    and     orange 
trees;  more  even  than gaaello-ejfed 
sho-bandittl,  his  idea  of  whom  ia  inU 
dently  derived  fix>m  the  gra 
of  the  Breslau  theatre.     From 
old  campaigner,  who   served 
Marshal  Y orwauttb,  came  up  aft  La 
Belle  Alliance  to  decide  the  fijht,  and 
has  since  rolled  about  the«wocld  la 
various   Capacities   and   occimaliflni 
likely  to  quench  romance,  socn  hmA* 
f ul  notions  were  hardly  to  be  oapootei* 
But  the  Baron  takes  a  stroiiff  mlsnil 
in  the  predatory  portion  ol  SpaJWa 
population,  and  has  cdiectedaouaing 
stories  of  notable  oatlaws,   amniigrt 
others  of  the  celebrated  NAVABno^ 
whose  memory  still  Uvea  amongrt  te 
peojde,  perpetuated  by  hmidreds  of 
popular    songs,   and   1^  nmnerans 
scunetes  played  at  half  tlie  tiwatraa.fti 
Spain.    He  was  quite  the  gentlHMn* 
possessed    considerable  tateata  aai 
some  education,  despised  the 
luxury  and  ostentation  of  his 
ordinates,  and  rode  the  best  honea  In 
Andalusia.    He  would  walk  at  noon- 
day  into  the  conntry-lioiise  of  womm 
ridi  proprietor,  order   tlie  poidtiy^ 
yard  to  be  stripped  to  sapply  dfamar 
for  his  followers,  and  the  fttttest  ftml 
of  the  flock  to  be  staffed  for  hlminlf 
not  with  truffles,  bat  with  gold  qnnd^ 
ruples.    If  he  found  the  atolBng  not 
sufficiently  rich,  he  demanded  a  aeooBd 
burd,  and  left  the  house  only  whan 
his  appetite  was  fully  satisfied,  mad  Ua 
pocket  well  filled^   He  onoe  stoppeA 
a  jeweller  on  his  way  from  a  fidr,  took 
from  him  a  snm  of  ibnr  thonaaad* 
francs,  and  then  inquired  if  he  had  W» 
jewels  about  him.    The  manatnaea 
admitted  that  he  had,  and  that  ho 
had  sewn  them  into  his  dothesy  aot| 
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however,  to  preserve  them  from  gal- 
hint  cavaliers  of  the  road,  but  from 
the  vile  rateros — an  inferior  class  of 
thieves,  operating  on  a  small  scale, 
Avho  prowl  in  quest  of  isolated  and  de- 
fenceless travellers,  lie  produced  his 
treasure,  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing orders,  took  from  off  his  mules 
a  richly  wrought  silver  service,  at 
which  Navarro  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  swore  that  in  future  he  and  his 
soldiers  (he  assumed  at  all  times  the 
style  of  a  military  chief)  would  in 
future  dine  off  the  elegant  workman- 
ship of  the  Castiiian  Cellini.  Finally, 
having  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
else,  the  robbers  made  the  nnlucky 
jeweller  give  them  w^ine  from  his  bota. 
It  was  very  bad.  *^  You  are  a  miser," 
cried  Navarro  angrily,  "  and  do  not 
deserve  your  riches.  With  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  in  your  coffers,  you 
drink  wretched  countiy  wine,  like  the 
meanest  peasant!"  ^^  Alas  I  noble 
sir,"  replied  the  man  of  metal,  "  I  am 
very  poor,  and  live  hardly  and  spa- 
ringly; 1  have  eight  children,  no 
money,  but  some  credit,  and  nothing 
of  what  you  found  on  me  belongs  to 
me."  *"  Sergeant,"  cried  Navarro,  "  a 
glass  of  our  best  Malaga  to  the  gen- 
tleman." The  order  was  obeyed,  and 
whilst  his  men  finished  the  bottle,  the 
captain  again  addressed  the  goldsmith. 
*'  See  here,"  he  said,  showing  him  a 
list  of  the  concealed  jewels,  '*  my  last 
courier  brought  me  this.  Had  you 
kept  back  a  single  stouc,  it  would 
have  fared  ill  with  you.  But  I  take 
nothing  from  honest  men  and  skilful 
artists.  Pack  up  your  things,  take 
this  pass,  give  your  wife  and  children 
a  kiss  for  Navarro,  and  if  you  are 
robbed  upon  the  road,  come  and  tell 
nie."  Without  wishing  to  calumniate 
the  philanthropical  M.  Navarro  in 
particular,  or  his  fraternity  in  gene- 
ral, we  will  remark,  that  such  stories 
as  these  may  be  picked  up  by  the 
score  in  Spain  by  any  one  curious  of 
their  collection.  As,  in  Italy,  indus- 
trious rogues,  with  aid  of  file  and  ver- 
digris, manufacture  modern  antiques 
for  the  benefit  of  English  gi-cenhoms, 
so,  in  Spain,  a  regular  fabrication  of 
robber-tales  takes  place;  the  same, 
when  properly  constructed  and  po- 
lished, being  put  into  speedy  circula- 
tion in  diligences  and  coffee-houses,  on 
the  public  promenades,  and  at  the 


table '(Thotes,  for  the  delectation  of 
foreign  ramblers,  and  especially  of  the 
French,  who  gulp  down  the  mosi 
astounding  narratives  with  a  facility 
of  swallow  beautiful  to  contemplate. 
For  the  Frenchman,  cynic  and  unbe- 
liever though  he  be,  entertains  extra* 
vagant  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Spain. 
It  is  rare  that  he  has  been  in  the 
country,  unless  his  residence  be  within 
a  very  few  leagues  of  its  frontier, 
and  he  pictures  to  himself  an  infinity 
of  perils  and  horrors,  to  be  found 
neither  in  Spain  nor  any  whore  else, 
save  in  his  imagination.  ^*  Since  the 
war  of  Independence,"  says  Baron 
Vaerst,  **  the  French  nourish  strong 
prejudices  against  the  Spaniards ;  and 
old  soldiers,  especially,  who  fought  in 
that  war,  are  apt  to  consider  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  as  habitual 
mmxlcrers  and  poisoners.  For  cer- 
tainly at  that  time,  murder  and  poison 
were  proclaimed  from  every  pulpit  as 
means  approved  by  Heaven  for  the 
extermination  of  the  arch-foe.  The 
exiled  Spaniards  whom  one  finds 
scattered  over  France,  especially  over 
its  southern  provinces,  are  more  apt 
to  confirm  than  to  contradict  such 
stories.  Discontented  with  their  own 
country,  they  represent  its  condition  as 
worse  even  than  it  really  is,  and,  like 
most  unfortunate  persons,  add  blacker 
shades  to  what  is  already  black 
enough."  In  Spain,  the  land  of  idlers, 
not  a  town  but  has  its  gossip-market, 
an  imitation  more  or  less  humble  of 
that  celebrated  Gate  of  the  Sun,  where 
the  newsmongers  of  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal daily  meet  to  repeat  and  improve 
the  latest  lie,  much  to  their  own 
pastime,  and  greatly  to  the  consola- 
tion and  advantage  of  the  credulous 
correspondents  of  leading  Liondon 
journals.  In  provincial  towns,  whither 
palace-chronicles  and  metropolitan 
gossip  come  but  in  an  abridged  fonot 
the  report  of  a  diligence  stopped  or  a 
horseman  fired  at  affords  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  is  eagerly  caught,  magni- 
fied, and  multiplied  by  the  old  women 
in  cloaks  and  breeches,  who  hold  their 
morning  and  evening  confabulations 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  Alameda,  or 
beneath  the  plaza's  snug  arcades. 
Of  course,  the  itinerant  gaoacho^  the 
Parisian  tourist  on  the  look  out  for 
the  picaresque  and  picturesque  where- 
with to  swell  future  feuiUetons,  gets 
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the  fall  benefit  of  snch  reports,  ex- 
panded and  embelllstied  into  romantic 
feats  and  instances  of  generosity, 
worthy  of  a  Chafandinor  a  Jos^  Maria. 
The  tonrist,  in  his  turn,  superadds 
a  coat  of  varnish  to  give  glitter  to 
the  painting,  which  is  subsequently 
i-etailcd  in  daily  shreds  to  the  thirty 
thousand  abonnes  of  the  Presse  or 
Dibats.  In  his  capacity  of  an  old 
soldier,  who  has  run  real  dangers,  and 
despises  the  terrors  (mostly  imaginary) 
of  gaping  blunderbusses  and  double- 
edged  knives.  Baron  Vaerst  does  not 
condescend  to  make  himself  the  hero 
of  an  encounter  or  escape,  although 
his  last  journey  in  the  Peninsula  led  him 
through  districts  of  evil  repute  and 
small  security.  In  Arragon,  where 
there  had  been  no  political  disturban- 
ces for  some  short  time  before  his  visit, 
**  the  roads  were  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  and  could  be  considered 
safe  only  for  muleteers,  who  have  ge- 
nerally a  pretty  good  understanding 
with  the  knights  of  the  highway.  I 
met  several  thousand  mules  going 
frora  France  to  Iluesca,  where  a  great 
cattle  fair  was  held;  this  made  the 
road  lively.  Muleteers,  suspicious- 
visaged  gentry,  many  of  them  doubt- 
less smugglers  or  robbers,  were  there 
in  numbers.  The  country  people  fear 
the  robbers  too  much  to  betray  or 
prosecute  them ;  the  authorities  are 
feeble  and  inefficient ;  the  rich  pro- 
prietors pay  black  mail  as  protection 
against  serious  damage.  And  if  rob- 
bers are  captured,  they  at  once  bo- 
come  objects  of  general  sympathy. 
There  are  i)lace8  where  the  jailer 
lets  them  out  for  a  few  days  on 
parole,  and  sends  them  to  work  un- 
guarded in  town  or  country,  distin- 
guished only  by  an  iron  ring  upon 
the  ankle.  The  true  gentleman -high- 
wayman, however,  keeps  his  word  of 
honour,  even  as  he  is  gallant  to  the 
fair  sex :  he  leaves  the  plundered  tra- 
veller the  long  knife,  without  which  the 
Spaniard  rarely  travels,  and  which  is 
necessary,  as  he  naively  expresses  it, 
to  cut  his  tobacco.  He  leaves  him 
Also  his  cigarette,  and  often  as  much 
cash  as  will  procure  a  night's  lodging. 
If,  favoured  by  fortune,  he  rises  to 
be  leader  of  a  band  of  smugglers,  he 
comes  to  a  friendly  understanding 
with  the  authorities,  and  agrees  to 
pay  a  price  —  usually,  it  is  said,  a 


qaadmple  or  sizl^eii  dollm — fir 
the  unimpeded  ptssage  of  mA  Ittdpa 
mule.  For  this  pffvnlmi  th6  on- 
traband  goods  are  often  onoited  ie 
their  destination  hy  aoMiera.  Wlm 
the  smnggler  is  mwoeeeaaiU,  aiA 
finds  himself  with  nothfaig  tat  Hi 
tromblon  and  knif^  he  timM  roMMr. 
the  ultimate  resonnoe  of  tUa  wlghiil 
class  of  men.**  There  ia  koro' 
exaggeration,  espeetall^  ■ 
the  military  escort  of  the 
lace  and  cottons;  bat  there  b^ 
much  truth  in  this  hroadly  penBM 
sketch  of  how  they  nuuage  matMn  hi 
the  Peninsula. 

On  his  way  fVom  Bareekmft,  ^Bmi 
Yaerstmethisbrother-lMfOD,  DelfMr» 
then  capuin-general  of  O8taloaia» 
who  swayed  the  provhwe  with  aa 
iron  rule  that  made  htm  aHke  4readii 
and  detested.  8nch  aereritj  im 
necessary,  fbr  the  Catdaaa 
troublesome  and  mathMNM 
Barcelona  especially  ia  "the 
quarters  of  seditioo  and 
Baron  de  Meer  had  a  atrong 
at  his  orders,  the  dty  liee  nnder  Ihs 
guns  of  Monjnich,  and  the  bnadWh  if 
the  long  haadsonM  atreets  and  ogm 
squares  facilitate  the  aoppnnion  of 
insurrection.  Nenntheleaa,  ft  ftai 
been  thought  advisable  to  foiitMy  and 
garrison  several  of  the  large  tNMhM, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposlHoBiif  «M 
magistrates  and  inhabkaata,  ta  ~ 
through  varions  streets,  so  as  ao 
long  avenues,  that  might  be 
case  of  need  by  artillery, 
extreme  measures  were  Iiiipmntliajy 
called  for  by  the  nnmerona  ^wtbif  H 
in  Catalonia,  a  province  whieh  gives 
more  trouble  to  the  govemnMot 
all  the  rest  of  Spain, 
had  a  bad  repntation  fbr 
dred  years  past.  It  li  m  looorr  of 
Italian  carbonari,  German 
licans,  and  discontented 
spirits  from  varions  poantrieaj 
headquarters  of  sutidry 
committees,  and  of  the 
known  as  the  Vengmn 
which  that  helpless  and 
Bourbon,  Don  Prandaoo  de  FWIb, 
was  said,  a  short  time  oinee,  lo  be 
affiliated.  Alibaud  hinoeir  lived  In 
Barcelona,  and  only  Idt  it  to  ga 'la 
Paris  and  make  his  atteane  an  iki 
lifeoftheKingoftheFrenoh.  InoM 
month  (January  1945) 
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sons  (lu'd  a  violent  death  in  Barce- 
lona, of  whom  fifty-one  were  murdered 
and  five  executed,  whilst  six  cora- 
niitted  i*uicidc.  As  regards  popular 
commotions  and  revolts,  so  frequent 
of  late  years,  Baron  Vacrst,  who  has 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  any  thing 
can  go  on  well  under  a  "  so-called 
liberal  system,"  maintains  that  the 
Barcelonese  have  strong  cause  and 
excuse  for  rebellion  m  the  injury  done 
to  their  manufactures  by  the  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  England. 
He  ai)parently  imagines  the  Spanish 
tariff  to  be  highly  favourable  to  Eng- 
lish fabrics,  and  sighs  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  hardly-used  manufac- 
tuHM's,  whose  smoking  chimneys  he 
complacently  contemplated  from  the 
lofty  battlements  of  Monjuich.  In 
short,  he  indulges  in  a  good  deal  of 
argument  and  assertion,  which  sound 
well,  but,  being  based  on  false  pre- 
mises, are  worth  exactly  nothing. 
AVhen  he  talks  of  the  Catalonian 
manufactures  as  important  and  flou- 
rishing, he  is  evidently  ignorant  that 
they  are  chiefly  supplied  with  foreign 
goods,  smuggled  in  and  stamped  with 
the  mark  of  the  Barcelona  factories! 
This  fiict  is  notorious,  and  susceptible 
of  easy  proof.  The  amount  of  raw 
cotton  imported  into  Spain  would 
make,  as  the  returns  show,  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  goods  issued  from 
Spanish  manufactories.  Were  the 
contraband  system  exchanged  for 
le;.dtimate  commerce,  at  moderate 
duties,  a  few  cotton- spinners,  alias 
smugglers,  might  suffer  in  pocket, 
but  tlic  increased  trade  of  Catalonia 
would  employ  far  more  hands  than 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by 
putting  down  a  few  badly  managed 
spinning-jennies.  The  bigoted  and 
brutal  Catalan  populace,  beyond 
comparison  the  worst  race  in  the 
Teninsula,  cannot  comprehend  this 
fact ;  and  the  cunning  few  who  do 
comprehend  it  find  their  interest  in 
suppressing  the  truth.  The  French, 
too,  who  well  know  that  in  a  fair 
market  English  cottons  would  beat 
their's  out  of  the  field,  take  care,  by 
means  of  such  emissaries  as  Mr  Les- 
sops,  to  keep  up  the  cheat.  So, 
whenever  there  is  a  talk  of  reducing 


the  present  absurd  tariff  of  Spain,  the 
Barcelonese  fly  to  arms,  throw  up  bar- 
ricades, bluster  about  English  influ- 
ence, and,  whilst  thinking  to  defend 
their  own  interests,  serve  as  blind 
instruments  to  a  disreputable  foreign 
potentate.  The  Spaniards  are  a  very 
jealous  and  a  vcr}'  suspicious  people, 
and  have  been  ill-treated  and  imposed 
upon  until  they  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  seeking  selfish  motives  for  the  actions 
of  all  men.  Such  over- wariness  defeats 
its  object.  A  section — by  no  means  a 
majority — of  the  Spanish  nation  look 
upon  England  as  having  only  her  own 
interests  in  view  when  she  seeks  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  ar- 
ranged on  fair  and  reasonable  bases. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  and 
delusive.  England  would  gain  very 
little  by  such  a  treaty  ;  the  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  by  Spain, 
who  now  receives  duty  on  one- eighth 
of  the  British  goods  annually  im- 
ported. Wo  ne^  not  say  how  the 
other  seven -eighths  enter.  Spain  has 
seven  hundred  and  ten  leagues  of 
coast  and  frontier.  Gibraltar  and 
Portugal  are  convenient  dep6ta,  and 
there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  professional  smugglers  in 
Spain,  the  flower  of  the  i)opulation, 
fine,  active,  stalwart  fellows,  Imbned 
with  hearty  contempt  for  revenue 
officers,  and  whom  we  would  back, 
after  a  month's  organisation,  against 
the  entire  Spanish  army,  now  amount- 
ing, wo  believe,  under  the  benign 
system  of  Christina,  Narvaez,  and 
Company,  to  something  like  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men.  In  short, 
it  is  notorious  that  Spain  is  inundated 
with  English  and  French  goods.  *^  In 
thi^  state  of  things,''  says  an  able  and 
enlightened  writer,*  ^'  I  put  the  fol- 
lowing dilemma  to  Spanish  manufac- 
turers : — Yonr  mannfactures  are  either 
prosperous,  or  the  contrary.  In  the 
former  case,  conceding  that  the  con- 
traband trade  knows  no  other  limits 
to  its  criminal  traffic  than  those  of  the 
possible  consumption,  the  competition 
from  which  you  suffer  is  as  great  as  it 
can  be.  What  does  it  signify  to  yon, 
then,  whether  the  goods  enter  through 
the  custom-house,  on  pa3rment  of  a 
proteetive  duty,  or  are  introduced  by 
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smugglers  at  a  certain  rate  of  commis- 
sion ?  And  if  your  manufactures  are 
not  prosperous,  what  need  you  care 
whether  foreign  goods  enter  by  the 
legal  road  or  by  illicit  trade?"  It 
were  impossible  to  state  the  case  more 
clearly  and  conclusively.  The  smug- 
glers charge  fixed  per-centages,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the 
place  they  arc  to  be  conveyed  to. 
These  rates  are  as  easily  ascer- 
tained as  a  premium  at  Lloyd's  or  the 
?)rice  of  rentes  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 
jQt  the  duties  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures be  regulated  by  them,  and 
smuggling,  one  of  the  prominent  causes 
of  the  demoralisation  and  misery  of 
Spain,  is  at  once  knocked  upon  the 
head.  At  the  same  cost,  or  even  at 
a  slight  advance,  every  importer  will 
prefer  having  his  goods  through  the 
legitimate  channel,  mstead  of  receiving 
them  crushed  into  small  packages, 
and  often  more  or  less  damaged  by 
their  clandestine  transit.  And  the 
money  now  paid  to  the  smuggling 
insurers  would  flow,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  into  the  Spanish  trea- 
sury, a  change  devoutly  to  be  desired 
by  Spanish  creditors  of  all  classes  and 
denominations. 

Between  Barcelona  and  Gerona  the 
Baron  was  much  amused  by  the  ener- 
getic proceedings  of  a  zagal,  or  Spa- 
nish postilion,  who  jumped  up  and 
down  from  his  seat,  with  the  horses  at 
full  gallop,  to  the  great  peril  of  his 
ueck,  and  sang  never-ending  songs  in 
praise  of  Queen  Christina  and  of  the 
joyous  life  of  a  smuggler,  only  inter- 
rupting his  melody  to  shout  an  oft- 
repeated  tiro !  tiro  !  (pull !  pull !)  and 
to  swear  Saracenic  oaths  at  his  steam- 
ing mules.  "  By  the  holy  bones,  of 
Mahomet  I"*  he  would  exclaim,  "I 
will  make  thee  dance,  lazy  Vaierosa  I 
(the  valorous  ;)  rebaptize  thee  with  a 
cudgel,  and  tlicn  hang  thee.  Holy  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  never  had  a  lazier 
jackass! "  *' And  then  he  ran  himself 
brcatliless  by  the  side  of  poor  Vaie- 


rosa, and  screamed  himaelf  hoam^ 
and  flogffed  and  flattered;  aad  tiia 
oddest  thing  was,  that  iJie  beaaH 
seemed  to  understand  hini«  andBhonred 
fear  or  joy  as  he  blamed  or  praiied 
them.  Each  mole  had-  a  aame  of  fU 
own,  pricked  up  its  kmg  eaim  wben 
addressed  by  it,  and  teatined,  hr  man 
rapid  moyementa,  that  ife  well  kaeir 
what  laziness  would  ent«il.  Manasliy 
Luna,  Justa,  Generala,  Valerasa. 
Casilda,  and  Filar,  the  lagal  loved 
them  all,  and  preftarred  canaaiiig  to 
punishing  them.  If  hones  are  yfr* 
rally  bad  in  France,  it  la  aaauredly  in 
great  measure  becaose  no  natiaft  la 
the  world  are  more  unfeeling  ta  their 
beasts,  espeoially  to  horsee,  than  the 
French.  A  laiige  proportion  of.  the 
cart-horses  are  Mind  firom  cata  of  the 
whip  in  the  eyes ;  the  postllioiis  mar 
not  harness  their  cattle  without  iJMag 
them  violent  kicks  in  the  aide ;  aad 
one  sees  the  poor  brates  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  their  tyranta.  AboN, 
oaths,  and  blows  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Arab  makes  modi  of  hia 
noble  steed,  and  even  the  rude  Ooa- 
sack  looks  to  his  hone's  coonfort  befcie 
providing  for  his  own.** 

The  town  of  Gerona,  well  ftrtiflBd, 
and  possessing  a  strong  dtadeli  is 
celebrated  for  its  noble  detaee 
against  the  French,  related,  !■  infisr- 
esting  detail,  by  Toreno,  in  his 
''History  of  the  War  of  IiideMi- 
dence.'*  Its  brave  govenor,  Jka 
Mariano  Alvarez,  having  few  pre- 
visions, and  a  large  garruoa,  eoane- 
mised  the  former,  and  waapvodi^ 
of  the  latter.  In  repeated  aoitNB 
he  inflicted  severe  loss  on  tlw  be- 
siegen.  One  officer,  ordered  on  a 
very  perilous  expedition,  faraafaed, 
with  some  anxiety,  what  point  newaa 
to  fall  back  upon.  ''Upon  the  draroh* 
yard,"  was  the  consolatory  repfy  of 
Alvarez.  When  things  came  to  the 
pass  that  Ave  reals  were  pidd  far  a 
mouse,  and  thirty  for  a  cat,  and  aone- 
body  talked  of  capitnhiting,  Alvavea 


*  El  tanto  zanearron,  (literally,  tho  holy  dry  bone,)  an  ezprMdon  handed  dswa 
from  the  Moorfl,  and  very  dangerous  to  be  used  for  some  time  after  their  ezpelM^ 
when  an  oath  *<  by  Mahomet "  su£Bced  to  make  the  uttercr  suspeoted  hy  the  lliqiel- 
sitiou  of  addiction  to  the  forbidden  faith.  It  was  to  escape  idl  taeptdon  of  nbh 
addiction  that  the  Spaniards  became  great  consumers  of  pig's  flesh,  still  m  TisnillH 
dish,  in  one  form  or  other,  at  every  Spanish  dinner.  Probably  it  was  the  eioinwf 
quality  of  Spanish  pork^  as  much  as  the  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  that  pfiipetntlid  tUi 
custom. 
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swore  he  would  have  the  offender 
slaughtered  aud  salted,  and  would  do 
the  same  by  all  who  hinted  at  sur- 
render. After  nine  months'  con- 
tinual fighting,  all  ^provisions  be- 
ing exhausted,  the  fortress  was 
given  u]).  The  gaiTison  had  dwindled 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  four  thousand 
men,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  these 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
protracted  and  glorious  defence  was 
to  be  attributed  —  so  some  of  the 
Spaniards  thought  —  to  the  especial 
protection  of  the  holy  St  Narcissa. 
That  respectable  lady  is  the  patroness 
of  Gerona,  where  her  ashes  repose ; 
during  the  siege,  a  cocked  and 
feathered  hat  was  put  upon  her 
statue,  and  she  received  the  title 
of  gcneralissima,  Figueras,  the  last 
town  of  any  note  before  reaching  the 
French  frontier,  is  also  a  fortified 
place.  Taken  by  the  French  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  entered  in  the 
night  through  a  subteiTaneous  pas- 
sage. Its  citadel  of  San  Fernando  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Spain,  and 
can  accommodate  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  town  itself  is  insignificant, 
and  only  celebrated  for  the  scale 
and  solidity  of  its  fortifications, 
which  remain  as  a  monument 
of  former  Spanish  grandeur.  But 
they  lack  completion,  and  are  ill  situ- 
ated, which  caused  some  connoisseur 
in  the  art  to  say  that  the  mason 
sliould  have  been  decorated,  and  the 
engineer  flogged. 

Pau,  the  favourite  resort  of  English 
sojourners  in  southern  France,  was 
selected  by  the  Baron  and  his  com- 
panions for  their  winter-quarters;  and 
although,  upon  their  arrival  there,  the 
severe  cold  and  heavy  snow  induced 
them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  praises 
they  had  heard  of  its  mild  and  beauti- 
ful climate,  they  soon  became  con- 
vinc(;d  the  encomium  was  well 
merited.  The  meadows  remained 
green  the  whole  winter  through,  and 
ouce  only,  in  the  month  of  March, 
-came  a  fall  of  snow,  which  disappeared, 
however,  in  forty-eight  hours.  From 
-their  windows,  they  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  southwards,  bounded 
in  the  distance  by  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees,  supreme  amongst 
which  rises  the  snow-covered  dome 
of  the  Pic  flu  Mifh\ — "a  magnificent 
auiphilheatrc,  whose  aspect  is  most 


sublime  at  night,  in  the  full  moon-light. 
Morning  and  evening,  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  snowy 
points  of  the  Pic  resemble  great  spires 
of  fiame,  blazing  through  the  gloom. 
With  incredible  suddenness  darkness 
covers  the  lowlands,  whilst  the  tall 
peaks,  clothed  in  ice,  still  remain 
illuminated,  gleaming  far  and  wide 
above  the  broad  panorama  of  moun- 
tains, like  isolated  lighthouses  on  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  ocean."  Many 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  are  known 
as  the  Pic  du  Midi;  there  is  a 
Pic  du  Midi  dOssau^  another  of 
Bigorre^  a  third  of  Valentine^  &c. ;  but 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau  is  the  high- 
est, and  rises  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-one  toises  (nearly  ten  thousand 
EngUsh  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  like  manner  njany  rivers  bear  the 
name  of  Gave,  a  Celtic  word,  equiva- 
lent to  mountain  stream ;  but  the 
Gave  do  Pau  is  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  family.  The  Pic  du 
Midi,  from  certain  peculiarities  of 
position,  was  long  thought  the  high- 
est of  the  Pyrenees,  till  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Monperdu,  tho 
Yignemale,  and  the  Maladetta,  are  in 
certain  parts  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  higher. 

Concerning  the  English  residents  at 
Pau,  M.  Vacrst  says  little  or  nothing, 
except  that  he  and  his  companions, 
although  unprovided  with  introduc- 
tions, received  visits  and  invitations 
from  them,  attentions  for  which  they 
probably  had  their  titles  to  thank.  The 
Baron  seems  to  have  taken  more  plea- 
sure in  the  society  of  the  friendly 
French  prefect,  M.  Azevedo,  with 
whom  he  had  strenuous  discussions  on 
the  everlasting  subject  of  the  Rhine 
frontier.  The  Frenchman,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  insisted  that  tho  far- 
famed  German  stream  is  the  natural 
boundary  of  France,  a  proposition 
which  M.  Vaerst  could  by  no  means 
allow  to  pass  unrefuted.  Indeed,  the 
excellent  Baron  seems  particularly 
sensitive  on  this  subject,  for  in  various 
parts  of  his  book  we  find  him  in  hot 
dispute  with  presumptuous  Gauls  who 
hinted  a  wish  to  see  the  tricolor  once 
more  waving  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  which  Mr  Becker  has  so  confi- 
dently affirmed  they  shall  never  again 
possess.  The  Baron  considers  a  han- 
kering after  the  Rhine  to  be  ino- 
radicably  fixed  in  every  Frenchman's 
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breast,  and  now  and  then  shows  a 
little  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the 
strife  and  bloodv^hed  which  this  un- 
reasonable longing  may  sooner  or  later 
engender.  We  do  not  learn  how  he 
fared  in  his  discussions  at  Pau  and 
elsewhere,  but  in  his  book  he  ad- 
vances eloquent  and  learned  argu- 
ments against  French  encroachment. 
In  the  very  midst  of  them  he  is  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  against  which  he 
bears  up  with  much  philosophy  and 
fortitude.  *^  If  pain  purifies  and  im- 
proves, as  I  have  often  been  told,  I 
ought  assuredly  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  men.  But  although  I 
have  never  yet  lost  coumge  under 
physical  or  any  other  suffering,  and 
nave  ever  remained  cheeiful  as  in  the 
joyous  days  of  my  youth,  I  have  yet 
no  wish  to  continue  thus  the  dariing 
of  the  gods,  who,  as  it  is  said,  chastise 
those  they  best  love.*'  Ills  patience, 
proof  against  pain,  gave  way  at  last, 
under  a  less  acute  but  more  teasing 
infliction,  and  he  breaks  out  into  a 
humorous  anathema  of  the  well- 
meaning  tormentors  who  pestered  him 
with  prescriptions.  Every  body  who 
came  within  ten  paces  of  him  had 
some  sovereign  panacea  and  unfailing 
remedy  to  recommend.  He  began  by 
taking  a  note  of  all  these  good  coun- 
sels, with  no  intention  to  follow  them, 
but  out  of  malicious  curiosity  to  see 
how  far  the  persecution  would  extend. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  he  abandoned 
the  practice,  finding  it  too  trouble- 
some. In  that  short  time,  he  had 
been  strongly  enjoined  to  consult 
twenty  different  physicians,  and  to 
make  trial  of  fourteen  mineral  baths. 
One  kind  friend  insisted  on  bringing 
him  a  mesmcriser,  another  a  shep- 
herd, a  thini  an  old  woman,  all  of 
whom  had  already  wrought  marvel- 
lous cures.  One  recommended  swan's 
down,  another  a  cat's  skin,  another 
talismanic  rinps  and  a  necklace  of  wild 
chestnuts.  He  was  enjoined  to  sew 
nutmegs  in  his  clothes,  to  wear  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  red  ribbon  round  his 
throat,  to  cram  himself  with  sour- 
kraut.  And  each  of  his  advisers 
thought  him  disgustingly  obstinate 
because  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
advice,  and  discredited  the  virtues  of 
their  medicaments,  preferring  those  of 
his  doctor.  *^  I  should  long  since  have 
been  a  millionaire,^^  he  says,  "  if  every 


good  counsel  had  bronglit  me  in  a 
louis-d'or.    And  truly  I  uphold  the 
old  Spanish  proverb  against  adTiee- 
givers :  Da  me  eUnero^  p  no  cone^tm 
Give  me  money,  and  not  advic^** 

Chained  to  the  chimney  oomer  by 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  heeltht. 
the  Baron  devoted  himself  to  stndy 
and  literary  occupation,  pored  over 
Frolssart,  ac(|aired  the  old  Frenoh, 
and  revelled  m  the  gallant  peges  of 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre.  At 
Pan,  indeed,  his  third  Pyreneen  expe- 
dition concludes,  but  not  lo  his  book, 
for  which  he  finds  abundant  materials 
in  the  reminiscences  of  his  two  pre- 
vious journeys.  His  acooont  of  the 
Basques  is  especially  interesting,  con- 
taining much  that  conld  only  have 
been  leaned  by  long  residmoe  in  the 
country,  and  great  familiarity  with  the 
usages  of  that  singular  people.  Few 
in  number,  these  dweuers  amongst 
the  western  Pyrenees  are  formidable 
by  their  ooorage  and  energy;  and 
from  the  remotest  periods  of  their 
history,  have  made  themsdves  re» 
8pect€Kl  and  even  feared.  HamiBiai 
treated  them  with  consideration,  and 
was  known  to  alter  his  proposed  line 
of  mareh  to  avoid  the  fierce  attach 
of  this  handful  of  mountaineers.  The 
Roman  proconsuls  sought  their  alli- 
ance. Cfssar,  against  whom,  and  un- 
der Pompey's  banners,  they  amjed 
themselves,  was  unable  to  snbdoa 
them.  After  the  faU  of  Rome,  the 
men  of  the  Pyrenees  were  attacked  in 
turn  bv  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Franks ; 
their  houses  were  destroyed,  their 
lands  laid  waste,  but  they  themselveSt 
unattainable  in  then:  mountains,  con- 
tinued free.  A  deluge  of  barbarians 
overflowed  Gaul  and  Spain;  con* 
querors  and  conquered  amalgamated, 
and  divided  the  territory  amongst 
them ;  still  the  Pyreneans  continmft 
unmixed  in  race,  and  undisturbed  la 
their  fastnesses.  The  vanquished 
Goth  retreated  before  the  warlike  and 
encroaching  Saracen,  and  the  crescent 
standard  fluttered  amongst  the  moon- 
tains  of  northern  Spain.  It  found  no 
firm  footing,  and  soon  its  bearere  re- 
traced their  bloody  path,  strewing  It 
with  the  bones  of  their  best  and 
bravest,  and  pursu^  by  the  victorioua 
warriors  of  Charles  Martel.  But 
of  all  the  historical  figliU  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Pyrenees,  there  is 
not  one  whoso  tradition  has  been 
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well  preserved  as  the  great  defeat  of 
Charlemagne.  The  fame  of  Eoland 
still  resouDds  in  popular  melody,  and 
echoes  amongst  the  wild  ravines  and 
perilous  passes,  whose  names,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  connect  them  with 
his  exploits. 

The  Basques  are  brave,  intelligent, 
and  proud, — simple  but  high-minded.. 
They  have  ever  shown  a  strong  repog- 
nance  to  foreign  influence  and  habits ; 
aud  have  clung  to  old  customs  and 
to  their  singular  language.  It  is'  cu- 
rious to  behold  half  a  million  of  men 
— whose  narrow  territory  is  formed  of 
a  comer  of  France  and  another  of 
Spain,  closely  hemmed  in,  and  daily 
traversed,  by  hosts  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  —  preserving  a  language 
which,  from  its  difficulty  and  want  of 
resemblance  to  any  other  known 
tongue,  very  few  foreigners  ever  ac- 
quire. They  have  theirown  musical  in- 
struments— not  the  most  harmonious 
in  the  world;  their  own  music,  of 
peculiar  originality  and  wildness; 
their  own  dances  and  games,  dress 
and  national  colours,  all  more  or 
less  different  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
being  first-rate  fighting  men,  but  the 
habit  of  contending  with  superior 
numbers  has  given  them  pccidiar  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  military  success 
and  glory.  They  attach  no  shame  to 
a  retreat  or  even  to  a  flight;  but  those 
antagonists  who  suppose  that  because 
they  run  away  they  are  beaten,  sooner 
or  later  find  themselves  egregiously 
mistaken.  Flight  is  a  part  of  their 
tactics ;  to  fatigue  the  enemy,  and  in- 
flict heavy  loss  at  little  to  themselves, 
is  upon  all  occasions  their  aim.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  empty  honour  of 
sleeping  on  the  bloody  battle-field 
over  which  they  have  idl  day  fouffbt. 
They  could  hardly  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  merit  of  such  a  proceeding; 
they  take  much  greater  credit  when 
they  thin  the  enemy^s  ranks  without 
suffering  themselves.  And  if  they 
often  run  away,  they  are  ever  ready 
to  return  to  the  fray.  They  are  bom 
with  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  only 
species  of  fighting  for  which  their 
mountainous  land  is  adapted.  We 
have  been  greatly  amused  and  inter- 
ested, when  ramblingin  their  country, 
by  watching  a  favourite  game  fre- 
quently phiyed  upon  Sundays  and 
other  holidays.     The  boys  of  two 


Tillages  meet  at  an  appointed  qx>t 
and  engage  in  a  regnUr  skirmish; 
turf  and  dods  of  earth,  often  stones, 
being  substituted  for  bullets.  The 
spuit  and  skill  with  which  the  lads 
carry  on  the  mock-encounter,  the  wild 
yells  called  forth  by  each  fluctuation 
of  the  fight,  the  fierceness  of  their 
juvenile  faces,  when,  after  a  weU- 
durected  volley,  one  aide  rushes  for- 
ward to  the  charge,  armed  with  the 
thick  bamboo  -  like  stems  of  the 
Indian  com,  their  white  teeth  firmly 
set,  and  a  barbarous  Basque  oath  upon 
their  lips,  strongly  recall  the  more 
earnest  and  bloody  encounters  in  which 
thehr  fathers  have  so  often  distin- 
guished themselves.  These  contests^ 
which  sometimes  become  rather  senona 
from  the  passionate  character  of  tha 
Basques,  and  oftien  terminate  in  » 
few  broken  heads,  are  encouraged  l^ 
the  elder  people,  and  compose  the 
sole  military  education  of  a  race,  who 
do  not  fight  the  worse  becanse  the|r 
are  unacquamted  with  the  drill- 
sergeant,  and  with  the*  veir  radimentii 
of  scientific  warfare.  Ilie  tenadlgr 
with  which  these  mountaineers  adhera , 
to  the  usages  of  thdr  anoest<»8,  evea ' 
when  they  are  unfitted  to  the  ceninryy 
and  disadvantageous  to  themselves^ 
is  very  remarkaUe.  The  Basque  is 
said  to  be  so  stubborn,  that  he  Imocks 
a  nail  into  the  wall  with  his  head  ^ 
but  the  Arra^nese  is  said  to  surpass 
the  Basque,  masmueh  as  he  puts  the 
head  of  the  nail  a^punst  the  wall,  and 
tries  to  drive  it  m  by  striking  his 
skull  against  the  point.  Wheii,ift 
the  rnuSh  centuxy,  the  Frenoh  Kings 
conquered  for  a ^ort  time  a  psatoi 
the  Basque  provinces,  they  prudently 
abstained  mm  interference  with  tha 
privileges  and  cnstoms  of  tiie  inha2>i- 
tants,  and  when  the  whole  of  Spahs 
was  finally nnited into  oneUngaugi^ 
under  Ferdinand  the  Catholie,  tha 
Basques  retained  their  xepnUloaa. 
forms.  Eveiy  Basque  is  more  or  less 
noble.  The  genesloj^ical  inride,  pro- 
verbially attributed  to  Spaniards,  is 
out-heroded  by  that  of  these  moun- 
taineers, amongst  whom  a  charcoal-: 
burner  <Mr  a  muteteer  will  hold  himself 
as  good  and  ancient  s  gentleman  as- 
the  best  duke  in  the  land.  "In  the 
Tslfey  of  the  Bastan,"  says  the  BaroUt 
"  all  the  peasants!,  houses  are  deco- 
rated with  costs  6f  arms,  hewn  la 
Atonet.  and  generalljr  placed  ofst  the 
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house  door ;  the  owner  of  the  smallest 
cottage  is  rarely  without  a  parchment 
patent  of  nobility.  A  peasant  of 
that  valley  once  told  me  his  family 
dated  from  the  time  of  Queen  Marica- 
Btana.  El  tiempo  de  la  reyna  Marica- 
sterna^  is  a  proverb  implying,  ^  from 
time  immemorial.' "  Certainly  there 
is  no  country  where  such  equality 
exists  amongst  all  classes ;  an  equality, 
however,  rather  pleasing  than  dis- 
agreeable in  its  resnlts.  The  de- 
meanour of  the  less  fortunate  of  the 
people  towards  those  whom  wealth 
and  education  place  above  them,  is 
as  remote  from  insolence  and  bru- 
tality, as  it  is  from  cringing  servility. 
The  poorest  peasant,  tilling  his  patch 
of  maize,  answers  the  question  of  the 
rich  proprietor,  who  drives  his  car- 
riage past  his  cottage,  with  the  same 
frank  conrtesy  and  manly  assurance, 
with  which  he  would  acknowledge 
the  greeting  or  interrogatory  of  a 
fellow-labourer. 

Baron  Vaerst  indulges  in  some 
curious  speculations  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  flourishing  and  unmixed  race 
of  mountaineers.  **  Some  say  they  are 
an  aboriginal  tribe,  and  that  their 
language  was  spoken  by  Adam  (!) ; 
others  set  them  down  as  an  old 
Phoenician  colony,  whilst  others  again 
vaguely  guess  them  to  be  the  descen- 
dants of  a  wandering  horde  from  the 
north  or  east.  The  language  is  like 
no  other,  and  those  who  speak  it  know 
nothing  of  its  history.  Except  before 
God,  these  people  have  never  bent 
the  knee  in  homage,  and  have  never 
paid  taxes,  but  only  a  voluntary 
tribute,  collected  amongst  themselves. 

"  Proud  of  the  independence  they 
have  so  well  defended,  they  for  the 
most  part,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
nationality,  have  married  amongst 
themselves,  llie  Basque  tongue  has 
one  thing  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain  and  Gascony,  namely,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  B.  and  the  V. 
They  say  indifferently  Biscaya  or 
Viscnya,  Balmaseda  or  Valmaseda. 
The  story  is  a  well-known  one,  of  the 
Spaniard  who  maintained  French  to 
be  a  miserable  language,  because  in 
speaking  it  no  distinction  was 
made  between  a  widow  and  an  ox, — 
veuve  and  &a?t(/' receiving  from  him 
pretty  nearly  the  same  pronunciation. 
I  have  still  a  letter  from  the  well- 
known  Echeverria,  addressed  to  mo 


as  Baron  Baerat.  Sealigor,  wkea 
speaking  of  the  Gaficons  and  of  ^Mr 
custom  of  confounding  the  v  and  1^ 
says  ;  feltcitas  popuK  omhct  bibtn  mt 
vivere.  Many  tfonbaooan  hare  writ- 
ten and  sunginiheGaaeondialect ;  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  moet  andeot  of 
them  is  preserved  in  pq)idar  legends 
on  account  of  hie  tragicMil  fkle.  Be- 
loved by  an  illnstriooe  lady,  the  wHb 
of  Baron  Caetel  RouBsiHon,  he  vai 
enticed  into  an  ambnacade  and  mar^ 
dered  by  the  jealona  husband,  who 
then  tore  out  hie  heart,  and  had  it 
dressed  for  the  Connteae's^Bimer.  The 
meal  concluded,  he  prodnoed  the 
severed  head  of  her  lorer,  told  her 
what  she  had  eaten,  and  fnq^red  if 
the  flavour  was  good.  ^*  SiboM  tf «  aa- 
vour«tix,^*  she  replied,  **  gMeJuwuih  im 
tre  manger  ne  nCen  mm  It  poafc" 
And  she  threw  herself  headlong  Ihna 
her  balcony.  The  nobles  of  Ae  land, 
the  King  of  Arragon  at  tbeir  head, 
hell  the  conduct  of  the  hnaband'  sa 
unworthy  that  they  threiw  Urn  iato 
prison,  confiscated  Ms  oatatea,  aad 
united  in  one  grave  the  mortal 
of  the  unfortunate  lovers. 

Whilst  the  Basqnes  and 
enjoyed  a  long  series  of  tranqnil  aad 
happy  years,  Ronsdilon  waa  a  jKtf 
to  bloody  wars  and  to  tbe  nvaMei 
ruthless  conquerors.  Gotiia andSan- 
cens,  Normans,  Arragoneae,  aad 
French,  fought  for  centuriea  atoat 
its  possession.  This  atate  of  pv- 
petual  warfare  natnraUj  had  gmt 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  continued  wild  and  asfaga 
much  longer  than  their  neighboBHi 
The  passes  of  the  l^rreneea  waro  a 
constant  motive  for  fresh  himtBWfs. 
and  pretext  for  lawless  aggraarfoa. 
The  rich  committed  evnif  aort  ef 
crime,  without  being  made  pmaoaaBy 
answerable.  One  of  the  old  laws  ef 
Roussillon,  significant  of  the  atale  of 
the  country,  fixes  therataof  pajFasat 
at  which  crimes  might  be  eownittad. 
Five  souM  were  the  fine  ibr  InifcHag 
a  wound ;  if  a  bone  waa  broken,  it  was 
ten  times  as  dear ;  a  box  on  the  or 
cost  five  «oa»,  the  tearing  ofvt  -of  aa 
eye  a  hundred;  acommon  muderthne 
hundred  «ou«,  that  of  a  monk  tar 
hundred,  and  of  a  priest  idne  bnndndi 
Other  luxuries  in  proporthui.  Unm 
which  curious  statement,  n  piiert  H 
those  days  appears  to  haTe  been  worth 
three  laymen,  and  a  gfffBged  ^(ft  to 
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have    bcea    estiniiited  at    twice  the  and  stlff-aeiAedness  of  thfl  rtcefwtiqi 
valiioof  abrokcabOQo.  Flesh-wonnds  obnoxioos   to   regular  ulUtaiy  dU- 
and  panclics  oa  the  head  wore  dect-  dpllne.     "  QuuUra   bhcAo   ma  'mr 
<lc(lly  cUasip  and  within  the  reach  of  bonav  que  tenet  earga  de  Biieag- 
pDi-doi)3    of  very   moderate    meana.  mm,"*  ytaa  a  Ba;^ii|[  ot  Gtinsalrom 
For  thQ  delightful  state  of  comfort  Cordova,      "de  naTal'siinadrOiia  4t 
.ind    prosperity,    indicated    by    tlila  Biscay,  however,  are  to  be  read'sf 
tariff  of  mntilation  and  manalaugfater,  in  blatoiy.    It  seems  strange  enOadt 
the  men  of  RoossiUon  had  to  thank  to  Englisluncn,  to  witom  these  pMy 
their  tnst  Coont,  who,  in  the  year  [vovlnces  are  known  bat  as  obflcnn 
1173,  bequeathed  hia  dominions  to  uooksofthePeilinsnla,tor6adlDBAroa 
Alphonso  11.   of  Arragon.     Thence  Vunt's  p^^  that  "  tho  fleet  of  Gol- 
eternal  strife  with  the  French,  wtio  pozcoa^  wilted  vith  that  of  BifCCT; 
did  not  choose  to  see  the  key  to  thair  compIeMy  annihilated,  hi  a  btooJlT 
Gonntry  in  the  hands  of  a   SpanUli  naval   action,   fought  on  the    29tn 
prince;  and  Rouasillon,  the  bono  of  August  1350,  thoEnglisbHiict  of  King 
coutcntion,    was    also     the    battle  Edward  the  Third,  and  thereby  pi-o- 
t,Tound.   Noftriy  iive  centuries  olapsoil  cared  Spain  an  advantageous  tre^bf 
before  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  put  of  commerce  with  England."  Ttierejii 
an  end  to  these  dissenaioua.  SDaaJi    probability,   we  nresnme,    pf 
The  sea,  the  Ebro,  and  the  Pyre-  Lord  Auckland's  sending  lialf-n -dozen 
noes,  form  tlia  natural  boDDdarios  and  frigates  to    revooge  this  old   ios^t 
bulwarks  of  the  Sooniah  Bosque  pro-  by  fetclilng  the  present  Spanish  flegt 
vlncos.    Favoured  by  these  defences,  IntoanEugllsh  port,  and  there  retsif- 
thc  three  provinces  were  the  natural  iog    them    until    the  wise    men  of'  - 
and  safe  refuge  of  the  Iberians,  when  Madrid  reduce  tlio'u-  sdcid^  duties  on    : 
Imntcd  by  various  conquerors  fhim  the  foreign  manufactui'es.  We  havestat^ 
plains  of  southern  and  middle  &pttia.  our  firm    conviction    that    EoglaW^  - 
Of  Navarre,  only  the  monntainous  would  gtdn  tittle  by  such  reducUQiLt ,  ■; 
purtiou  afforded  similar  safety ;  the  Little,  lliat  is  to  say,  in  the  nay  \K  \ 
levels,  and  especially  the  rich  banks  which  Mossiours  Louis -FbilippQ  u>A 
of  the  Ebro,  were  occupied  b;y  the  Goizot  and  their  organs  are  pleaaed  ' 
victors.    Biscay,  Alava,  and  Gaipuz-  to    assume  that  sbo  expects  to  b*  - 
coawere  never  under  the  dominion  benefited.  "  England,"  says  a  writv*'/ 
of  the  Moors,  who   obtained  quiet  already  quoted,  "  has  never  nskj 
podsessiou  of  Navarre  as  far  as  Fam-  any  thing  for  whidi  she  did  not  s 
pcluno,  but  only  held  it  about  twelve  a  generous  reciprocity.    If  the  S 
years.    Eacb  of  the  three  provinces  nish  govemmast,  blind  to  lie  1  , 
has  ita  own  constitution  and  rights,  interests,  has  couatanUy  reused,  I 
peculiar  to  itself,  some  of  the  privi-  consequence  of  chimerical  fears  and 
leges  and  laws  being  of  a  very  ori^nal  bise  views,  to  renomioe  a  prohibitira 
character.      In  Alava,  the   general  syBtem,  rendered  illusory  by  smug- 
[irocnrator,  or  chief  of  tho  provincial  raing,  itself  ninnc  has  nnffpred.    For 
government,  swears  everyyear  upon  an  Englfttitl  i'.  i^^  ^  mrri'  i]iu'stioQ  of  mo- 
old  knife — the  MacAete  Vitoriaao — to  rality.    'i'iif  i  ihii;r,ili:nid  triide  com- 
uphold  the  privileges  of  the  province,  pensatos  iu.T  lur    ilie    i;:uoranoe    of 

"  I  desire,"  iio  says.  "  that  my  throat  Spanish  ruieis But  the 

may  bo  cut  with  this  fcuifo  if  I  fail  government  of  a  comoiercial  country 

to  maintain  and  defend  the  fueroa  mustgrieve  to  see  oomntercial  tranS' 

of  the  land."     The  Biscayan  coasts  actions  resting  on  the  basis  of  smug' 

breed  oxcelient  sailors ;    as  already  fling — on  a  violation  of  law  aud  of 

mentioned,  they  were  the  first  to  an-  .  pnblic  moraUty.       England,    whora 

(lertake  tho  distant  fisheries  of  the  every  tiling  reposes  on  credit    and 

whale  and  cod.  They  are  probably  bet-  good  foith,  submits  with  strongrcpng- 

tcr  calculated  for  onteipriHing  mer-  itaiice    to  stipulations  so    orgauisod 

cliant-scamcn  than  for  meu-of-war'a  that  smuggling  is  the  rnle,  and  iegd  .1 

vKi\,     the    inveterate    independence  ti-nfflc  the  cxceptior 

*  "I  wonid  much  rather  be  ■  keeper  of  Ttona  Ala  bare  eharsa  uf  I)Iicb;«i«.^  A 

+  Mnrliaiii,  ii.  S17.  "  ■ '         ■  '    ■•'^  ^«W'  '' 
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JUDAISM  m  THE  LE0I8LATUBX. 


It  has  been  frequently  observed, 
that  tlie  chief  events  of  the  English 
history,  dnring  the  last  tliree  centu- 
ries, have  turned  on  religion. 

Until  the  Reformation,  our  history 
scarcely  deser\xd  the  name.  The 
government  an  iron  despotism,  the 
people  serfs,  the  barons  tyrants,  and 
the  religion  Popery,  England  pos- 
sessed neither  equal  law,  nor  popular 
knowledge,  nor  security  of  property. 
And  she  suffered  the  natural  evils  of 
a  condition  of  moral  disorder ;  all  her 
nobler  qualities  only  aggravated  the 
national  misfortune,  her  bravery 
only  wasted  her  blood  in  foreign 
fields.  ITer  fidelity  to  her  lords  only 
strewed  the  soil  with  corpses;  her 
devotional  spirit  only  bound  her  to 
the  observances  of  a  pedantic  super- 
stition. While  every  kingdom  of 
the  Continent  was  advancing  in  the 
manih  of  power,  or  knowledge,  or  the 
arts ;  while  Germanv  in  her  mail 
gathered  round  her  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  ;  while  Italy  began  that  glit- 
tering pageant  of  the  arts  which  has 
left  such  brilliant  remnants  behind, 
even  in  her  dilapidated  archives  and 
tottering  palaces ;  while  Portugal 
was  spreading  her  sails  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  ocean,  and  Spain  was 
sending  Columbus  to  the  west  for  a 
prouder  conquest  than  was  ever  won 
by  consul  or  em])eror, — England  re- 
mained like  a  barbarian  gazer  on  this 
passing  pomp  of  kings. 

The  lleformation  changed  all, — 
gave  her  a  new  sense  of  existence,  a 
new  knowledge  of  her  own  faculties, 
new  views  of  her  destination ;  and 
brought  her,  like  the  wanderei's  in  the 
parable,  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  to  that  marriage  feast  of 
power  and  fame,  from  which  so  many 
of  the  original  guests  were  to  be  re- 
jected. 

The  change  was  remarkable,  even 
from  its  rapi(lity.  It  had  none  of  the 
slow  gi'owth  by  which  the  infancy  of 
nations  ascends  into  manhood.  She 
assumed  the  vigour  of  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  European  commonwealth 
with  the  life  of  a  generation.  Actu- 
ally expelled  from  the  Continent  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-, 


she  held  the  balance   of  Enronn 

Sower  in  its  hand  before  its  doie. 
iut  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  was  of  a  snpeiior  order  te 
its  effect  on  the  Continent.  We  ahidl 
not  say  that  it  liyed  and  died  in  Ger- 
many with  Lnther;  or  inKmnoewith 
Calvin;  but  there  can  be  no  donfati 
that  its  pnrer  and  lofUer  portioA 
perished  with  those  great  refonneMi 
The  schools  of  the  prophets  remained; 
but  when  the  Elijah  had  been  airept 
upwards  on  the  chariot  and  hones  if 
fire,  they  uttered  the  prophetic  voles 
more  feebly,  and  their  harps  noloogv 
resounded  through  Israel.  But,  ia 
England,  the  double  portioB  of  the 
spirit  had  been  given ;  the  Befomsr 
tion  had  become  natkmai ;  and  then 
is  scarcely  a  national  act,  firom  tliat 
period,  which  has  not  lield  some  eoa* 
nexion  with  Protestantism ;  been 
modified  b^  its  inflnenoSy  or  t^ 
quired  by  its  necessities,  oziginalei 
in  its  principles,  or  governed  luf  Us 
power. 

And  it  is  not  the  less  remarkahlB^ 
that  this  continued  operation  hsi 
existed  in  England  alone. 

The  gift  of  the  Beformation  me, 
like  the  gift  of  Christianity,  a  aai- 
versal  offer.    It  came,  as  tlie  iMqg 
of  the  sun  comes,  to  all  Europe  st 
once.  The  preaching  of  Lnther  andUi 
contemporaries  was  heard  In  eveiy 
countr}'  of  the  civilised  world,  and  bf 
a  large  portion  of  that  world  Is  m- 
tained,  in  all  its  substantial  dootrinsii 
to  the  present    hoar.      Within  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  had  mads  a 
progress  scarcely  less  rapid  and  tri- 
umphant  than    the   career    of   the 
apostolic  mission;   hot  in   a  period 
incomparably  more  Intellectnal,  aii 
among  nations  more  active,  Intelllgenti 
and    >igorons,    than    the    dweUen 
among  the  languor  of  Asia  llinetv 
the    dissolute   populace   of   ancJoat 
Italy,  or  the  rugged  barbarians  «f 
Thrace  and  Arabia. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  centaiyJa 
which  it  was  bom,  the  BefonnHea 
had  founded  churches  fiur  bejyond  tfcs 
German  frontier,  in  the  most  aelin 
portion  of  France,  in  tbe  TTillhl 
Isles,  in  the  nortii  of  Emopa.;  Ift-bsd 
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even  forced  its  way  through  the  sullen 
prejudices  and  fierce  persecations  of 
Spain ;  by  a  still  more  ungnbrsooottHi 
it  had  given  a  temporary  impulse  to 
Italy  itself;  made  conyerts  in  tlM 
natural  land  of  the  monk,  boUt 
churches  under  the  shadow  of  the 
convent ;  and  redeemed  at  least  one 
generation  from  the  profligate  sopine- 
ness  of  then*  Others.  But  this  ^nah 
of  the  living  breeze  into  the  doiBter 
was  soon  overpowered  by  the  babi* 
tnal  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
cells  and  censers.  The  light,  whidi 
had  shot  in  through  the  chmks  of  the 
dungeon,  was  soon  shut  out,  and  all 
within  was  dark  as  ever,  tiie  mul- 
titude, at  first  exulting  in  their  free- 
dom, no  sooner  found  that  they  must 
march  through  the  wilderness,  than 
they  longed  for  the  fatness  and  the 
flesh  of  Egypt,  and  returned  to  ihdbr 
house  of  bondage.  The  name  of 
Protestantism  still  existed  on  the 
Continent,  but  its  power  was  no 
more.  Statesmen,  in  their  political 
projects,  passed  it  by;  philosqihiaB, 
in  their  calculations  of  human  pro* 
grass,  left  it  out  of  their  elements. 
The  popular  feelings  were  no  longer 
roused  or  abused  at  its  command. 
The  teacher  remained,  but  the  gift  <^ 
miracles  was  gone. 

But,  in  England,  it  was  a  political 
creator.  The  manners,  the  leelinga, 
the  laws  in  a  great  degree,  and  tiie 
political  movements  almost  whdly, 
were  impressed  with  this  one  image 
and  superscription.  Sinoe  her  fint 
emergence  from  feudalism,  when,  like 
the  traveller  struggling  through  defiles 
and  forests  to  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tains which  shows  him  the  plain  and 
the  ocean  before  him,  she  saw  tbe 
first  boundless  sweep  of  national  power 
and  moral  renown  bef<»re  her,  Fro? 
testantlsm,  inidl  the  casualtieA  of  its 
course,  in  its  purity,  or  its  pro&natioo, 
in  the  vindication  of  its  rights,  or  in 
the  sufferance  of  its  wrongs,  in  the 
national  zeal  for  its  advance,  or  in 
the  national  zeal  for  its  retrenchm^t 
and  spoil,  has  been  the  great  ol^fecft 
of  contemplation  and  interest  to  ewm 
leader  of  the  councils  of  En^^d.  Jx 
has  been  the  voice  which  has  never 
died  in  the  statesman's  ear,  the  shaoe 
which  has  met  him  at  eveary  Btej^  lue 
star  which,  whether  douded  er 
serene,  has  never  set  in  his  hodaon* 


The  whole  Une  of  British  sovereigntT 
seemed  scarcely  more  than  royd 
administrators  <^  the  oonotfns  ef 
Beligion. 

Even  the  striking  variety  of  roval 
diaraoter,  drnfing  this  long  iuid  stiini^ 
period,  made  but  dight  diftreiice  in 
thdr  general  connexion  with  the  pBb<» 
lie  bdief.  The  brutish  self-wiU  of 
Henry,  the  savage  Uoodthiratiness  ef 
Mary,  the  proud  saprmuu^  of  EUm* 
beth,  the  chivaliT  of  Charies,  the  re* 
publicaoism  of  Cvomwell,  the  languid 
deelhie<^the  Stuarts,  the  energy  of 
WUliam,  and  the  law-lovins  quietade 
<^  the  Bnms wicks,  all  boore  &e  impnsi 
of  the  same  princ^. 

During  the  last  three  handled  yeai% 
tho'^orld  had  been  singularly  aetifvi 
and  £n  j^d  perhaps  its  most  active 
portion ;  but  what  relics  oi  its  po^ 
litteal  questions  are  left  to  posterilnr  V 
The  passions  and  the  power  of  fibs 
great  parties  even  of  toe  last  een^ 
tnry  have  sunk  into  their  graves; 
Even  their  names,  which  weresu^ 
posed  to  have  made  an  imperishaUe 
fixture  in  the  political  strifee  of  m 
country,  and  under  wlUch  it  waspve^ 
sumed  that  ministens  and  opposition 
would  be  marshalled  for  ever,  have 
gone  like  the  rest,  and  the  difficaU^ 
would  now  be,  to  give  a  name  to  tlM 
political  principles  of  any  party  in  jM 
state.    But  the  religious  questions  ef 

our  ancestry  are  still  not  merely  eaMr 
ing,  but  abMMTbing  all  otfaeis  aA  tUi 
moment ;  instead  of  eKeaiiaa  ap,  Hmt 
are  darkening  bj  thne;  lastoad  m- 
giviag  way  to  the  thousand  qnesHiw 
which  year  by  year  press  en  paMi^ 
deliberation,  they  still  exalt  tMr 
firownhiff  frcmt  above  tfaem  alL  Jba- 
land  and  Borne  are  as  powerM  ein 
jeelB  of  aazklf  as  in  the  dayi  af 
Plus  y.  and  Euaabeth;  and  Fwkm 
tantinn  is  foraed  to  be  as  vfgilanl  aa4t 
tiie  dajBudisn  teBttde  9ras.firik  laai 
at  Paul's  Crossv  or  theLoag  PaiHfti^ 
meat  drove  tiie  blshflpa  out  oflfei.*] 
pale  of  the  constitntion. 

Ik  this  language  we  an  dakaiaii^ 
no  peculiar  merit  hnt  the  eharaolsir  m 
England;  we  are  not  afiogatlag  far  hsr 
any  religions  snperieri^;  we  are  not 
pionovttoiag  on  her  eqieeial  ajnul^ 
liveaess  to  eonsdenoe:  weanalmBlit' 
giving  &Qta;  and  Iheae  vie  na  it 
oneeeadMonaloaa.tittfc'hfttadsWfr 
minalB  aarit  ariglaal' 
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Provldencp,    our   country  has   been  votes.      Tlila  waa   folloircd.  by  t)M 
Bcleutcd  as  tlic  especial  arena  for  j^rcat  fouudation  of  MavDootbi  aoolkigeab* 
religious  inquiries,  and  the  estAblisU-  pressly  formed  for  the  tnu^ngf^.a 
nicnt  of  frrcat  religions  prindploA.  I'opish    priesthood,    whoM    timKOti 
On  this  suljjecC  wo  speak  wttli  tlio  every  man  who  voted  for  thi«fi>iindi- 
utmost  sincerity.     There  is  nothing  tion,  liad  sworn  to  be  "  snpentitUHU 
in  liistoricol  osporionec  to  forbid  the  and  idolatrous."    Itat  when  did  be- 
Idea,  that  peculiar  nations  may  have  tion  care  wlist  it  swore  ?.    The  .cijp 
been  appointed  to  separate  pnrposes,  was  nowfiiU.  ThopriegthoodofMajt 
anit  that  tlicy  may  bo  even  divinely  nooth  had  scarcely  began  to  leuii 
placed  nndcr  the  discipline  most  salt-  their  trado,  when  veweaoco  ftU  VfO^ 
able  to  those  purposes.   If  to  ancient  both  Popeiy    and  the    Fariinamt. 
Orecce  was  almost  exclusively  i^vcu  Instead  of  the  promise  oC  .pqpnlu 
the  intellectnal  advancement  of  tlie  gratitude,  which  had  been  ao  ostftii* 
world  ;    if  to  ancient  Rome  was  as  Utiously  given  by  tlie  'Pa^^kP'VI^ 
exclusively  given  the  prcparalive  dis-  tioos,  and  so  ostentatioiuyr  QdMNtdliy 
cipline  for  its  goveimmcnt ;  there  can  parliamentary   IJberalisnir  tl|B  ^rff 
he  no  doubt  that  to  Judeawasas-  act  of  the  Popish  peBuntiy-.ins.tf 
xigncd  the  guardianship  of  religion.  talic  np  amis;   a  rebeUitm    of.  tli^ 
Tlio  process  may  be  diversified  in  most  treacherous  and  bloody  Batqa 
later  times ;   bat  the  piinciple  may  l>roke  out,    in  which  the  murd^  n 
remain.    The  rapidity  with  wliieli  the  ProtostaDls  was  penpetrated  in  cold 
derelictions  of  duty  in  Jndabworcfol-  blood,    and    witli  tua    most  .bonJid 
lowed  by  pnnishments  declared/^  Ai-  atrocity.      Ireland    was    con\Tilsca 
vine, finds  a  memor.iblecoimterpartia  audimpoverishcd,thercbol!ionwaaci- 
fhe  nnnals  of  England,  oven  down  to  tinguished  and  pmiiahed  by  tlie  sword. 
the  present  hour.    lint  we  shall  limit  audatthecostofteo  tiiouaaad  pcseaut 
onrsclves  to  the  evidence  in  IreJand ;  lives.    The  next  blow  waa    on  the 
and  on  ihia  point  we  shall  be  as  briof  feeble  and  factious  P.irliament,     The 
na  possible.  Irish  Legislature  was  cxiinguitihcd  at 
In  the  latter  partofthescvcnt«enth  ablow;  and  its  /all  was  as  iKUppil- 
centnry.  Popery,  hitherto  kept  down,  iiious  as  it  was  judicial.      Its!  Wr 
hec.tme  snddenly  triumphant  in  Ire-  tional  pride  and  acknowledged  t^leiu 
land,  and  began  its  habitnal  system  of  gave  way  without  a,  straggle,  and 
severity  to  the  Iieretio.    Confiscation  with  scarcely  a  remouslrauce.    ItrluttI 
and  exile  swe])t  away  the  rights  of  already  lost  the  rMpcct  of  the  nation. 
Protcstnntism.    The  result  waa  the  Tlie  mind  of  Ireland  diadiiined  the 
natIou.ll  punishment  by  the  scourge  deliberations  which  had.  sufl'ered  the 
of  oivli  war,  a  renewal  of  conquost,  dictation    of    a   loob.      Parliai^eut, 
the  expatriation  of  the  Romish  amir,  existing    without    iiational    bonpitr, 
and  the  decay  of  all  the  sources  of  perished  withoit  national  eympatlfy. 
naiional  prosperity.  Its  oivn  principle,  waa  i;elaliated  on 
Another  era  came.    Tj'nder  the  go-  itself.      Tho    Papist    solC.    it,     t|ho 
venimentofProto.itantismthecountry  Itorough-monger   sold  it,    ilie    Pro- 
had  roco^-ered,  privileges  were  sue-  testant  sold  it,  not  tor  the  lioecrjiribc 
eesslvely  awarded,  and  it  enjojTd  the  of  the  populace,  b-.it  for  tbe  ^rpspect 
pence  and  gradual    opuhmcu    which  of  peace;  it  wts  given  over  to  ex^e- 
belong  to  Knglish  govemn)ent.    But  cution,  with  the  cahu  acfiuiesceqc^.^f 
a  parliamentary   faction    at    length  a  sense  of  jostice,  and  toai^edojiit^o 
allied  itself  with  Popcr)- ;  parliament  funeral  pilo  amid  a.  popolatton  .ivJ>|ch 
was  subdued  by  clamour,  or  seduced  danced  round  the  bla».   '........',",. 

by  popularity,  and  tho  Popish  popn-  Popery  now  talks  of  itf)'  r^H^^- 

latiou  ol)tnIned  tho  elective  franchise,  tion.      It  is  impossible..  ,  Qlje  yi^ 

1\\D  eleetlou.4  instantly  became  scenes  idea  b  absurd.    As  vaJX  nig^  tbo 

of  national  Iniquity.      Perjury  was  asliea  of  the  dead  bo  gathered  wi|I,i»- 

scarcely  1e!<s  than  a  profcs-tion,  and  elia])ed  into  the  living  man.    Am,-miia 

that  notoriously  ruinous  system  of  might  tho  vapours  of  the  vwMiap  do 

"snb-lettiug,"  which  has  covered  Ire-  purified  by  filliag  it  with  'ft>*  flij*. 

land  with  pauperism,  became  general,  damp.    Every  hour,  rinoa  that  J^^, 

for   the   solo  object  of  multiplj-iug  has  made  the  country  atillBmii^wSt 


IMT.]  

Inr  li';;i<!alion,  morf   fiiTioiis  iiinl  in-      jiiid   rolp.ifics   Hie   ,siippOSei_ ._^^ 

j|;iiiii[i:i?ili?.   As  well  might  tlie  naked-  on  payniimt  or  money  lor  masses :  nntT 

n--  i>rilic  jjciiple  be  covered  by  rags,  wliich  oUpm  the  moot  solomu  athra- 

n'V.\n\i  \\'n\iX\\ii-ppaX\\iin<x.  lion  lo  ft  composition  of  flmir  aiui 

We  ivijoice  to  6sca[iR  from  tlio  sub'  wntir,    maniifuctni'ed    hy    a  bsber, 

JDct.    It  can  be  no  gratificntion  to  ua  distribnted  bj-  (lie  bandit  uf  a  prieot, 

lo   trace   the    progress   or   diE«nsa  nnd  wbioli  it  ttotuBlIf  dednruu  to  be 

tliroiigb  tlic  political  frame  whiuh  it  tire  EteTOO]  Ood,  whom  "  llie  benvea 

flrsc   cnfooblcs,   and   tben  makes  a  and  tho  lioaven  of  heavena  ciuinot 

sonrcc  of  contagion.     We  liavo  no  contain." 

love  for  tlie  histwj'  of  an  liofpltal,  or  These  are  doctrines  utterly  abbw- 

tliose  frrKhtful  displays  of  a  "snr-  feot  to    the  feelings  of   nil  sincfm 

geoiis'  liafi,"  wliero  cveiy  skeleton  is  Protestants  ;  and  un(iuusliouably  the 

coiinei'icil    iTlth    public    crime,    and  oncotiragement  of  their  teaebcrs,  aud 

wheie  Ki'ienco  is  demonstrated  fyoni  the  virtual  propagation  of  a    baiM 

tlie  reinnnnis  of  the  scaffold.     Hut  which     they    juvnonnce     desporato 

it  h  nniui'ious  that  the  morals  eren  of  defiances  of  the  truUi,  startled  nany 

rill'  1n~li  pensant  have  beea  de^-adcd  wise  and  religions  men  with  fear  tf 

ill  I  III'  I'Mirt  proportion  of  his  rise  in  tbo  conaeqnences.  Wo  leave  tbeooa- 

liiiliiir.il  pnn'cr.  ncxjon  of  this  most  nohaiipy  not  with 

l^vi'iy  favour  of  Iho  English  par-  the  subsequent  eTCiits  to  the  varunia 

liamcnt,  from    the  beginning  of  the  contemplatioa  of  our  oonntrj-iiion, 

century  niitil  the  filial  year  1829,  only  The  subject  is  too  solemn  for  the 

tUmished   him   with    an    additional  mingling  o(  liuionu  conjvctnrcs  with 

weapon,  to  be  used  with  a  more  sedl-  its  awful  reality.    But  whether  in  tho 

tious  violence.      In  that  j-uar,    tlie  shape  of  relriliulioii  or  wacningt  thg 

British  Legislature  waslhrownopen  to  singular  force  of  the  blow  which  haa 

him,  and  he  entered  it  in  a  barbarian  fallen  on  both — the  Irish  cdmintd  aod 

triumph.  the  EuglisUnbetioroftlwcriiuo— mw 

From  that  moment, Hnglandnud  Ire-  wulUminble  us  before  tbePowor  which 

land  trcre  sufferers  alike.  In  England,  holda  the  proaperlly  of  nations  in  ita 

Irish  faction  was  nn  insolent  merce-  hand.     Y«  even  now,  while  the  two 

nnry,  which  openly  and  alternately  countries  arc  elUI  lying  struck  down 

lib-ed  Its  services  to  both  sides  alike,  hy    t^o  same  irresistible  Danb,  and 

In  Ireland  it  was  a  feroinoos  rebel,  whilu  the  cloud  which  discharged  it  la 

which,    OS    the   notorious    prepara-  still  meriianging  the  horizon— wbUo 

tlve  for  broader  hostililies,  exercised  the  only  vuici!  wliieh  ought  to  iSBOe 

its  amis  in  midiiiglit  ranrder.  from  tho  nsliounl  lips  would  bo  tto 

At  length  tho  final  endowment  of  snpiilicaliou  for  help  and  tll(^  hope  (J 

ALiynontli  came;   and  an  establish-  forgiveness,  llioy  are  inedituting  nn 

ment,  solely  for  the  Romish  priest-  net  more  lioxardous  and  daring  than 

hooii,    without    any    admixture    *f  ever. 

luity,    imd    allowing  tho    means  of  We  disclalinallexdiiBivenessintlie 

an  incrnisc  in  the  number  of  those  oserdsoof  thcoommon  righteofnuut] 

pupils  of  Rome,  and  propagators  of  wo  denounce  nil  bigotry  as  a  fi^tfi 

Itomish  doctrines,    from    about  five  and  abhor  all  persecution  as  a  crima ; 

hundred  lo  double  the  number,  was  biitwocannotvenlureanacijuieficoafe 

fixed  on  the  enii)irc  fur  ever,  taken  in  nn  attempt  which  we  consider  as  an 

wholly  out  of  the  fnrtlier  deliberation  kbandonment  of  the  first  dictates  of 

oflho  Legislatntv,  and  conferred,  to  Cbrisliinlly;    wo   cannot   be    sihjnt 

three  times  the  anionnt  of  Us  fiMiner  when  the  iotentioa  is  avowed  to  bring 

gi'ant,  on  a  religion  which  professes  into    a  Christian   legislature  a  sc«t 

<lie  worship  of  a  Cmltire,  tho  Vii^gln  which  pronounces  Christianity  to  be 

%lnry;  which  bow<t  down  to  imnt/tt ;  utterly  a  folsohoud,  its  fiiuiuhir  Ui  ba 

which  assigns  thrones  in  lieaveii  to  an    impostor,    (we    shudder  at    tlio 

dead  men,    jiromotcd    by    itself   to  word8,)anri  our  wlioblmi'  ■ '■  ■.:uii 

norolnitl     saintship  ;     which    offers  laljty,  dependent  on  lii^  -          '        i 

weekly    alMolntion  for    all    crimes;     merits, to  Iw  wicked  ami  I         

which  apportions  the  judgments  of  dclnsion.    And  this  ali'iu;'    "   ii  '  <> 

'  diC  eternal  tribunal  in  a  purgatoiy,  additional  discovery  yl  lliu 
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Jndaism  or  the  failings  of  Christianity, 
bat  simply  from  a  sense  of  political 
convenience,  (a  most  short-sighted 
sense,  as  we  conceive ;)  a  feeling  of 
liberalism,  (a  most  childish  and  un- 
called for  feeling,  as  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  ;)  and  the  establishment  of 
the  general  principle  that,  in  the  poli- 
tical system  or  government  of  nations, 
religion  has  no  business  whatever  to 
interfere,  to  bo  regarded,  or  to  be 
protected  in  any  shape  whatever,  (an 
assumption  which  we  believe  to  be 
contrar}'  to  all  the  experience  of  man- 
kind.) Our  remarks,  of  course,  arc  not 
made  with  reference  to  the  individual, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name ;  we  speak  only  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

But  before  we  inquire  into  its  good 
or  ill,  we  shall  give  a  glance  ac  the 
past  condition  of  the  European  Jews, 
and  the  privileges  to  which  tliey  have 
been  admitted  by  the  generosity  of  the 
British  legislature. 

"With  Charlemagne  the  political 
history  of  moilem  Europe  begins,  and 
with  it  we  shall  begin  our  sketch  of 
the  Jews.  The  soldiership  of  Char- 
lemagne made  him  comparatively 
regardless  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  re- 
quire the  services  of  agents,  negotia- 
tors, and  traffickers  of  all  kinds.  In 
all  the  wildest  barbari^^m  of  the  past 
ages,  the  sons  of  Israel  had  continued 
to  sustain  their  connexion  throughout 
Euroi>e,  and  the  emperor  felt  all  their 
importance  to  his  jwlity.  But  war 
always  impoverishes,  and  the  Jews 
were  the  only  masters  of  Em-openn 
wealth.  Thus  they  were  essential  in 
all  points  to  the  great  wan-ior,  who 
had  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
the  camj) ;  to  the  grent  monarch,  who 
ruled  three-fourths  of  Europe  ;  and  to 
the  great  statesman,  who  legislated 
for  Christendom,  liut  who  could  not 
write  his  own  name.  Charlemagne, 
therefore,  protected  the  Jews,  as  he 
did  all  whom  he  made  useful  to  him- 
self: and  as  disregard  of  opjK»rt unities 
has  been  at  no  time  their  failing,  it 
is  pr<»l)al)le  that  the  chief  currency  of 
Europe  passed  through  Jewish 
hands. 

The  successors  of  the  empei-or  re- 
taine<l  his  habits,  without  inheriting 
his  abilities,  and  the  Jews  still  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  throne. 


It  is  probable,  too,  that  tiiej  pio- 
fited  enormously ;  for  where  tbej  tel 
no  laws  but  their  own,  and  w>  penal* 
tics  to  dread  bat  those  in  the  hand  ef 
the  sovereign,  the  possesaioa  of  the 
royal  ear,  and  the  repleniahing  of  th^ 
royal  purse,  gave  them  chances  whidi 
must  have  proved  highly  fnodiiclif* 
to  the  Rabbinical  exchequer* 

But  their  prosperity  was  soon  t» 
have  its  winter.  EnonnooB  weaMi 
was  hazardous  in  baronial  tlneeL 
The  descendants  of  the  GanUsh,  th» 
German,  and  the  Norman  conqneioia  ■ 
bold  soldiers,  bat  bad  financiers ;  ftnd 
of  magnificence,  bat  narrow  in  reatal  f 
valorous  in  war,  but  paapoiaed  ii 
peace — saw  with  lordly  Indignatloa 
the  crouching  Israelite  able  to  |iar- 
chase  principalities,  while  Chey  wen 
often  obliged  to  levy  the  daily  OMsalot 
their  retainers  on  the  high  raiad. 

The  result  was,  a  general  robbeiy 
of  the  Jews.  Bat  as  there  is  no.  rob- 
bery so  sweeping  as  that  whidi  ia  per-^ 
formed  under  cover  of  law,  the  nnftr* 
tunate  Jews  were  chaijjped  with 
most  improbable  crimes  agaiaet 
and  princes.  They  sometimes 
the  dungeon  and  the  sword  lof  tairgo 
bribes  to  the  judge  and  the  king; 
confiscation  was  too  gainftd  to 
while  there  was  a  Jew  to  be 

And  at  length,  within  the  last  ^ 

the  twelfth  century,  all  the  Jewa 
France  were  exiled  by  a  stroke  of 
pen :  their  whole  property  wa8eolaei» 
and  all  their  debts  were  decreed  to  to 
irrecoverable ! 

Still  they  were  too  naefU  to  to 
entirely    dispensed   with  ;    and   tto 
following  Jewish  generatioa,  wkkft 
had  forgotten  the  sufferings  of  tlieir 
fathers,  once  more  sought  admiaakM 
into  France.    They  there  grew  op»-> 
lent  again,  were  there  fleeced  agate, 
and   there  were  alternately  faftomid 
and    fleeced,    until   a    general    ragia 
against    their   existence    seemed    to 
seize  all  Europe.    Then,  with  an  la- 
justice  which  scandalises  tlio  naane  ef 
Europe,    and  with    a  cni^tj  whieh 
still  more  scandalises  the  name   of 
Topery,  they  were  persecuted,  pioa* 
dered,  and   hunted  into  tke  geatlir 
and    iionester  regions  of  tto   nfato 
nietan  and  the  idolater. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  BngtaaA 
commenced  about  the  middle  of 
eighth  centnr}',  and  was  a  almilarj 


cea^on  of  perBeci]ti(Hta  of  the  pntae.  high  raad,  asd  tba  mllivttimtc  itiw 

Their  persons  were  ^neraUy^psred,  wumadathepWBUStor  of  ■!!, 
for  ihe  pietj  of  tha  Saxon  mooaidis        At  hit  (be  Uomish  pritrthood  air 

was  less  provoked  tbaa  their  poverty,  tacked  tbem.    This  wai  bUL    laa$if 

TteJewswereaaever-faiUug^miig;  evaded  tiie  flghtisg  bann  and  tha 

aud  Che  Egberts  aud£(beU>erta  drank  fleaoiag  king  bj  U*  habltaal  adnltr. 

of  it  in  lUl  the  emergendea  of  their  neaa,  aod  by  tiiota  amall  uoifiMi 

djoastj,  without  ever  uxdiug  their  which  he  well  knew  how  to  amftat 

royal  thirst.  Still  the  Jewi  dung  to  a  aate.     Bat  the  numka,  Man,  aai 

laud  where  tbey  had  ptobsbly  become  tHshi^  were  a  body  with  which  all 

masters  of  the  whole  cunmu  coioj  liia  acnteaeas  waa  noable  to  conteKd. 

and  though  they  complained  furionely  Wliat  the  Jew  gained  waa  obvintdf 

of  the  royal  preaBore,  they  bore  it  fbr  lost  to  the  mcMik ;  and  the  ooontv 

the  sake  of  the  inordinate  reiU  whidi  waa  fbrced  to  yield  to  the  ctoiator, 

tlioy  levied  on  peasant  and  prieat,  on  Ihe  thirteenUt  oenUuy  ia  atill  reeordel 

bar<Hi  bold,  and  peibapa  on  the  mo-  among  the  Israeiitea  aa  a  kind  nif 

<   nai-ch  iiimMlf.  aeoondaiy  overthrow  of  tbeir  naliOMt 

But   WiUiam   the  Norman  eanw,  and  Edward  I.  as  their  £ot^  TUaaf 

and  the  days  of  the  Israelite  bright-  The  act  of  royil  and  eccIeafaaUoi^ 

ened.      William    knew    the    valno  airoc^  banished  nearly  twenty  tboB- 

of   having    tlte    synagogne    for   Us  sand  Jews  to  seek  exiatence  in  aan# 

bankj   and  thongh  a  deoceaduit  itf  leas  suvu^e  regiuii  iiiuu,  [lie  "laodof 

those    heroic  piraiea  who  bad    ex-  cbivahy."  A    ' 

lubited  robbery  on  the  laigaat  aoala        Froin  tliis  period  tbey  an  i 

in    history,    and    plnnderod    evaiy  .lost  sight  of  in  our  Eot^Ish  rei 

sea-Mast  of  Europe  every  year  of  ontil  llii,'  ruign  of  Charles  H    The    ■ 

tiiuir  lives,  he  yet  felt  all  the  neces-  Yoric  and  Laucastrian  wars  certtuaJf   - 

sity  of  paying  his  fellow-freebooteiB,  trffend  but  slight  temptation  to  tti   ', 

aud  regarded  thu  Jews,  next  to  his  nun  of  traffic ;    he  moat  have  all*  ! 

men-at-arms,  aa  the  main  prop  of  his  remembered  the  penalty  of  his  formoT  ^ 

thi'oue.  soionni  in  England,  and   he  wisely 

But  it  ia  a  cnrioos  featora  in  the  left  the  Plantageuete,  at  last,  to  tight 

annals  of  Jewish  wealth,  that  it  haa  it  ont  by  themselves.     Ihe  reign  <£ 

never  lasted  long ;  tluee  generations,  Cromwell  gave  them  booiq  hope.    It 

at  the  moat,  are  sure  to  see  ita  end.  ia  aatDubbiiig  how  the  Eiij^'li.^h  nyitis, 

The  gourd  of  Jonah  is  its  emUam  to  of  that  one  maa  raised  tlio  cliiirucier 

tins  hoar ;  the  anrprising  growth  of  a  (tf  Skiglaiid  throughout;  Euru;ie.    Tim 

night  followed  by  the  equally  ampria*  worid  bod  never  seen  sueb  a  brewer 

ing  decay  of  a  momiug.  bafiira ;  wbatorer  be  did,  or  wherever 

Tlie  Jews  were  deaperatdy  mulcted  ba  watt,    be  carried  with  him  tlie 

by   Stephen,    a    naurper,    who    fbit  hwnriiwif,  the  haaitineas,  and    the 

that  hu  bad  biU  little  time  to  loae,  iMaglk  of  hla  bvdst    He  kept  the 

of  coarse,  plundered  aceoad-  inaoleDca  of  Fiasco  in  order,  aooudly 


ingly.    But  tbeae  were  glorioua  timaa    andahed  the  pride   of  1 

fin-  what  is  called   "  change  of  m-     m^teoed  (be  Teutonic 

perty;"  the  brave  earls  of  (be  H«v-     Gwnaoy    into    quiet.      If  he  'had 


1  already  ran  (brongh  their  li«ed»tliana«idyean,eo  lung  would 

eutates.    Money  was  not  to  be  fonitd.  Whttve  kqit 'te  Stuarts  In  baui»h- 

The   times  were  tuitnlent,  asd  the  meat.    Hiagame  waabfu'dci';it  Ikjiiic, 

baroas  were  forced  to  btdUl  easdaa  bat  ba  playvd  hb  csids  nliK  rqii.il 

for  tliemselvea  and  (heir  cattle.  Tbey  sneeess.    Hecmabedat  once  (hi:  kiitg 

kept  retainers  to  rob  and  fight,  ai^  and  tiie  parliammt ;  ba  cruslii-ii  the 

led   the   life  of  gallant  captains  of  Freabyttriana,  who  had  cru^lii-d  the 

banditti.     Italy,  the  native  land  of  ahnrcS ;  he  bridled  tbe  Iiicic|jeiiil>-nts, 

romance  and  robbery,  (its  priiioipal  who  kad  bridled  the  I'resbjleilaiis; 

taleuid  to  (bis  hour,)  never  exhibited  be  tamed  the  army,  who  Ladcunijucred 

more  elaborate  specimens  of  bothj  than  the  eousticuiion ;  and,  highest  triumph 

England  did  in  the  days  of  StefAMt.  tttO,  he taroed Ireiacd.  Tbe d(ffiatltif 

Bat  the  A>yal  and  baronial  neetaoltiaa  af  the  Wellingtons,  the  Fcela,  audtha 

were  not  to  be  fiiUy  aupEdied  by  Aa  Greya,— the  grand  pi-uklem  of  Wt^H 
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and  Tory,  was  no  problem  to  him ; 
he  snfTered  resistance  neither  moral 
uor  physical ;  he  would  have  hanged 
the  orators  and  the  gathcrcra  of  the 
^'rcnt,"  on  the  same  tree.  His 
remedy  was  simple.  He  led  his  bat- 
talions at  once  into  Ireland ;  stonned 
the  rebel  gaiTisons,  hanged  the  rebel 
leaders;  sent  the  rebel  prksts  in 
droves  to  the  West  Indies;  and  in 
six  months  he  made  Irehind  a  place 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  an  honest 
man  to  live  ;  and  this  was  while 
Ireland  was  still  shouting  for  joy 
at  Protestant  massacre — while  she 
was  in  the  full  riot  of  1641 — while 
legates,  and  prelates,  and  Jesuits 
were  crowding  the  soil,  and  while 
tens  of  thousands  of  Protestants 
were  weltering  in  bloody  graves. 
The  bold  brewer  of  IIunting:don  set- 
tled the  country'  at  once,  and  Ire- 
land was  obedient  for  a  century  to 
t»me. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Cromwell 
had  made  overtures  to  the  Jews,  or  the 
Jews  to  him  ;  but  the  shortness  of  his 
reign  prechided  any  actual  measures 
in  their  favour.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  thev  had  received  some 
impixjssiou  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected :  for  immediately  on  the  Kes- 
toration,  and  apparently  without  any 
further  iwrmission,  they  began  to 
flock  into  England,  where  they  have 
since  remained  under  the  general 
protection  of  the  law. 

The  original  condition  of  the  Jew 
in  England,  was  tliat  of  a  man  under 
the  direct  protection  of  the  king, — a 
perilous  protection,  which  gave  his 
majesty  the  right  of  the  liege  lord 
over  his  bondsman,  the  right  over 
property,  and  even  over  person.  But 
the  Jew  was  not  long  permitted  to 
hohl  land.  Of  this  right  tliey  were 
deprived  in  the  reign  of  the  tliird  Hemy, 
though  they  were  suffered  to  retain 
the  freehold  of  houses  in  towns. 
Successive  acts  deprived  them  even 
of  this  poor  privilege,  and  no  Jew 
was  suffered  to  dispose  of  his  house 
without  the  leave  of  the  king,  lint, 
by  a  curious  anomaly,  they  were 
again  allowed  to  purchase  houses  and 
lands,  ))rovided  they  were  held  of  the 
king,  and  even  take  farms  for  ten 
years.  Though  it  seems  ])robablc 
that  those  alteniations  of  favour  and 
severity  were  but  so  many  applica- 


tions of  the  legal  tortare  to 
of  the  Jews. 

On  the  Continent,  the  oondkioB  ef 
the  Jews  was  alwajrs  opnhmty'did 
always  comfbrtlesek    Bnfe, -faigeiMMl, 
thoy  escaped  with  tiie  sinipAe  pfcutojr 
of  popular  contempts  Th<»e  is^mooej 
to  bo  mado  in  overy  ooimtiy  bgrfwi^ 
simony,  and  a  steady  detenpfaatioa 
to  do  nothing  bat  make  novey.  .^Ete 
Jews  thus   escaped  into  'the   trfld 
regions  of  the  Goth  and  Vandilv  uuL 
got  rich  among  the  Polt»  and  <|m 
Knssians.      Thoy    were    eomeHmtaB 
dreadfully  fleeced;  but  the  neis  of 
frost   and  snow  wete  net' ineniiof 
massacre,  and   the  '  Jews    got  ikh 
a^ain.    Evoa  now,  with  all 'die*  eeai^ 
petition  of  all  the  beggan  -of  ilte^ 
many,  thoy  are  the  masters' of  all  tin 
shop-dealing  and  •  lnii^kee|^g\ .'aid 
money-chauging,  and  idl^  tiie'<ctont^' 
less   kinds    of   ingenuity^  that^'tte 
smallest  of  traffics  can  pnioUae  vpea'a 
people  who  divide  the  £ifthiiigj|Bt<^« 
dozen  fractions.  f     i*-   -  -.*  .v^nn 

The  Jew  Utcs,  fettensi  aiid'^aya 
the  financier  in  Morotco,  as*  In  pb^k 
the  slop-seller,  the  qnadc,'  tuMTtto 
fiurier  in  the  north.*  "••  Ho  l0M<tlB 
banker  of  his  Highness •AbdenUiiMMi 
and  supplies  AM*^Kader  ^Uritli?  «e^ 
quins,  ^laplcs^  soap^  horaefet^  <«iiBd*4t^ 
telligence.  The  Jews  ^- in  ^TmA^ 
always  lived  in  tremendous  inseduHtf; 
bnt  there  too,  they  grm  ilcl^i:4|i^ 
shared  tho  favour  of  l^r&altflflSf^aHd 
the  certainty  of  being'  ooeMknMDy 
plundered,)  alonf^  whh  ■thV"Anii9- 
nians,  a  sort  of  Epicene  peligliMiiaUi 
or  link  between  tho  Chiisifalt  \mai 
the  Jew ;  tho  profession  of  bMl  Mtag 
money  in  every  shape^  '■ftiliii''^tto 
hawking  of.pipcs,  and  the^ieeUfaigiar 
slippci-s,  np  to  the  court  bankers ^ths 
last  being  notoriousi3r '  =  » < » ^periMi 
distinction,  for  on  the  'flmt  Tiocab 
sity  of  the  seraglio^  ^he^'baafcilsff^ 
confiscation  was  redumed  '^imioog 
the  ways  and  means  of' tho>  slate. 
The  banker's  stock  of  bQllioir*^tv«i 
''sent  for,''  and  his  henA:  gonerailv 
accompanied  it.  His  will  iras  ^drawii 
np  aUx?ady  by  the  Gmnd  >Oadi-^4f 
Constantinople,  and  the  Bmpbro^'Sf 
the  Faithful  was  regulariy^'Seidaisd 
"  his  heir.''  ■     ■.4..(>.i, 

The  Jew  in  Algiers  Unas,  Hk^fie 
Jew  every  where,  rich  -and  WfetahM; 
ix^aping  all  the  coin  (tf  the'  eomMf^ 
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and  stripped  of  it  at  erery  oaprioe  of 
the  government.  The  French  >iny«- 
fiion  threw  all  the  AJgerine  Hebrews 
into  rapture  for  a  while;  but  tfa^ 
Lave  continued  wringing  their- hands, 
and  hanging  their  licads,  eviMr  sinod. 
The  Frenchman  is  as  keen  as  tlie- Jew 
in  saving,  though  the  Jew  altogether 
distances  in  gain  ar  man  who-  would 
spend  his  last iou  on  abaM^  a  thesh 
trc,  or  a  biiiiard-tablo.  The- J«W 
eschews  all  games  of  <GhaQQe;i^ffi 
opera  costs  alranc  in  Aigieia^  when 
they  have  one^  and  [the  Jewwoidd 
not  spend  a  franc 'upon •. the  nnsiaiOf 
the  spheres.  He  lameBte  honrly-tiie 
Algerian  revolution,  gnashes  hia  toetii 
at  the  name  of  Charles  Xi.^  <Uiatioiial(f 
anathematises  Louiff  Ebilippe,(wbom 
ho  regards :  as  the  rival  of  bis  repntv- 
tion,)  and  when  out  of,  the  beariig 
of  a  French  sentinel,  veiitSitherennBne 
of  a  panegyric  on  ihe  green 'OxceUeii^ 
ces  of  hisiroyalhi^mess  the  Pqo(4' 
Aumalo.  The  burdeft'Of  hiS"]Mlidoal 
song,  is  ^'  the  Turks  werofineleUomns^; 
they  cnfc  off  our:  heads,  bat  tbea  they 
spent  money.  The  OB^renoh-  do  not  cot 
off  our  heads,  but  then  they^qaenddio 
money  !'^  The  Jew^eyideotly  prslemd 
the  chance  of^losing  has  head  ■  tO:'tte 
certainty  of  making  notiiflD|9.>onbi;of 
the  shabhiness  of  his  -nefv/^mastas. 
Thus  Algiers  noi  loni^r  offers: a: liaiv 
vest  for  the  Israelite.  .-..■;-'.;';  i 
But  the  Jew  had  luadfeigBiof  tei^ 
ror,--aud  .  Spain  was  i;  <  t&  i  'soede. 
Throughout  the.workl,— ^fornvkere  was 
the  Jew  not  to-  befonnd  ?*^iie..iV4iB 
simply  an  olitject  of  rpononal  wmn, 
and  of  public  plunder  ^  «nd^  fulij  mb» 
knowledging  •  the 'Popular  ciulenln 
both,  it  musteqtudly  boacknowiedgsd 
that  his  life  nativaUy  dfpi&vedfhim;ckf 
public  sympathy.  The  'Jew"iwi« 
being  who  took  no  ahave  ittad^nanobg 
the  good  of  the  country;  liinpifiiii^ 
ted  no  uational  object,  be  ossutediin 
no  national  advanceaient,  heipioaBNiled 
none  of  the  fine  arts,,  he  raoonra^id 
neither  the  painter, ;Dor  the(poet,ttfir 
the  student ;  he  speeded  ndthar>4hi6 
plough,  nor  the  ship,;  nor. itl|6*<pQB. 
He  made  nioDey,-  and  thajt;.w«a  tin 
sole  object  of  his  existence;*  'And <be 
made  that  money  in  tibe:inoit  dy- 
noxious  way, — ^by  enormoua  intMBSfe 
{;^ouud  out  of  enonnonaudkfireM. 
Thus  volontarily  deprtving.  hittiMaf 
«f  all   the  defences  irhioa  aocieiT^ 


throws  roond  the  promoters  of  ils 
pmposes;    without  ^anyelalma  oil 
tkeieipect^  the  gratknde^  or  evenoa 
the  self-interest  of  ikianldnd;  eMjiKi 
doubtless,  adesptfate  extortioner, n^ 
ahHTi^s  keen  on  the^eeent  of  gafny  tin 
iJew^  in  the  bast  ofutimes,  waS'  onfy 
endured,  in  hard.times'.washateij; 
landwken  national:  neoessity  rose^lo 
severe  pressure,  was  the  first  to 'tte 
riied  of  kis  boar^  in  the  midst  of « 
(race  oft  rapbe^  whdoh  seemed  to  take 
tlAehapeof  jostibey  and  of  revon^ 
^hidi>  seemed'  &  TindBoatioa  of  kimmfa 
nnturatt  There wesedonbtlesB,  In  tbs 
lapse  of  ^agea,  InstanoeB  of  Jeiviali 
wu^irship^  andperkap8>kHtaiieeft:«f 
Jewish!  genetnsityi'  tBnt  ibe^aractv 
of  the  race  was  txMuies^'  cmft,-«BA 
aTariee.  ^  iThe  Ewopesn' J^wwastttMS 
oonnterpart  (^  the  andenl  ilshnHaelitf, 
^V'kisi  *hand'  >  against  ewrw  maa^"  >  iMIt 
witheot'tkefiree*  spirit^  like  bold  wtKb- 
age,  or  the  wild  hospitality  of'flto 
ibbnaeliteL>'He  jfrsBiseeii  b^Rtnaiililiid 
•ati  once  in  itbai  contoadtotoiy  ckaratMr 
of  tii&reokle*.  robbw  andtiie  <ro«eiU 
Ing  slave  ^sllfSn^  lint  sisiety>piil|yciBr 
kis unwilling tussli;  andenduitdii'ttiB 
the- jackal' er>tha<k|7en%'foPv  its  snii 
lowing  tbe!<rcfaBe(ire)tated>:1ifsll:lfeB 
nobler  fbeders  !<»  theoonnumof  sUBf- 
kind«^i-:  '•■  v>nf»:i.  >\i-  ■•mj  ..'•.». •r.'iiji 
.    Ba^  the /bkx)47i 'Mgolxyj  of  •Spifii 
tangbttiKmdiMin'^tlieMwMtdQplttf* 
ttherewaBik  sttUikiiiref  >deptk:vi  Spuii, 
which,  wltb  the  eiimateofitaBmakik 
•ft^ext  to  kteittfall  ifthevftnytlfttfae 
IMsory  ;kifth0<intlce888ti€teiikMt{Mr : 
iwanjcl.4elgiit  rhmidrsdJTaars^  lnllgMrfte 
-ganeBah!psinsMaitian>ia^wll:iirh<i'iii>wi(i 
inol  MikiiowMge  thOiyirgfai  ItejdMr 
•vGodvwd^m  DrntkAlaMtUs^ft!^ 
tphet.  .a«a%eT  imiQWtloiiijt jftb^  f| 
•m8lininMnt'!oC;tReme^/v«s  iel(< 
afdnsft^tiiertiintetaiM^  Jetnu^l  iiika|r, 
.off.iteitrtii^aiiaiiBSdivDdGniitk^^ 
i<tf4ke  BWOi4L>rifl0mOior  ik^wfaMHi^ 
snre:  hoiioBiaUgn  -ag/fstiiMr^  tWile 
(oewaidknt  aadAfqfcUiiMditO'  4Mii'jdi^ -. 
eilteti'ihittLi.    Oaritiie  fok^paeft  <M 
iaqpisitlbn'M'irttli.^he  'd»^  %1^ 
wiiflbeastj  r)fiat>eTeft>itb4tte9rii|k«i^i 

•wMkMSbisskliatedibjrilMteggsrgidL..  .;fj 
iUe^  IbqAifliAkMiM  Ipad  IIm  Insatiihla   ''^ 

tte'theiDsDMS.  'dniecmretelndpooiie  -.^ 
•sraie'Sbd]i<an#bviiedfe»«lbe  nSkmfi:  ^ 
ittepitoweiela-OQartnliMlisiL  )Mtii^. 
lengthy  aftsB.m  ^kmgrporivd  s#i 
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the  sweeping  decree  was  issued  in 
1492,  wiiich  bauislied  the  whole  race 
irom  the  kingdom.  Their  number  was 
calculated  at  half  a  million !  With 
some  pretence  of  humanity,  in  allow- 
ing them  to  sell  their  scanty  furniture, 
they  were  robbed  of  every  thing. 
Naked  and  ruined,  branded  ai^ 
bruised,  they  were  driven  away  as  if 
by  a  whirlwind,  and  their  wrecks  long 
covered  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Europe. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  England  is  more  favourable 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country, 
or  in  any  other  age  of  the  world, 
since  their  national  ruin.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism  abhor  persecu- 
tion ;  and  although  Protestant  perse- 
cutors have  existed,  their  crime  has 
been  always  in  open  contradiction  to 
their  principle,  always  has  been  dis- 
avowed by  Protestants,  and  always 
has  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism.  But  the 
right  of  persecution  having  been 
always  avowed  by  Kome,  beiug  still 
in  the  statutes  of  Kome,  and  being 
still  claimed  as  one  of  the  national 
privileges  of  infallibility,  the  Jews 
are  still  under  ban  in  liome,  and  in 
every  country  where  power  is  re- 
tained by  Rome. 

In  England  the  Jews  ure  protected 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  William 
and  Mary.  They  may  hold  real 
estates,  may  be  high  sherit&,  and, 
in  fact,  may  hold  every  ])riviiege  of 
British  subjects,  but  admission  to 
cor|)oratc  othces  and  parliament. 
From  those  ttiey  are  excluded  by  the 
9tli  George  IV.,  the  oath  being,  **0n 
the  faith  pF  a  Christian,"  and  the  true 
objection  beiug,  not  tbe  desire  uf  de- 
pressing the  Jew,  but  the  fear  of  in- 
juiiug  the  Ctiristian.  Because  those 
corjKirate  otlices  are  geuemily  magis- 
tracies, whicti,  implying  the  decision 
of  causes  on  tiie  oath  uf  parties,  as 
Christians,  it  might  be  hazardous  to 
put  the  })Ower  of  deciding  into  hands 
wiiich  di:?regarded  Christian  oaths 
altogether.  But,  as  a  suiKcieni  auiiwer 
to  the  charge  uf  invidtousnc»s,  two 
Jews  have*,  within  tliese  few  years, 
been  eii'Cted  shcM-iti's  of  i^mdon. 

On  the  Continent,  the  progress  of 
the  eighteenth  century  produced  a 
general  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
tiie  Jews.    Some  part  of  this  fortu- 


nate change  was  due  to  tkontelves^ 
they  had  began  to  enter  into  gaamA 
commerce,  and  take  some  narionsl  m* 
terest  in  public  and  manicipftl 
A  larger  part  was  due  to  theu 
intelligence  of  the  age. 

The  emperor  Joseph^  the  gieii 
^*'  reformer  "  of  every  thhig,  right  or 
wrong,  gave  them  the  general  proteo- 
tion  of  the  Christian  laws.  Frederick 
the  Great,  always  boasting  of  llbe- 
rality,  and  actually  iudifSarent  to  ell 
religion,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  Us 
neglect.  But,  as  war  was  his  emplc^- 
ment,  he  resolved  that  they  skoidA 
have  no  exception  from  his  bellige- 
rency. After  several  bitter  diq>iiteB 
with  their  iUbbia  on  the  sabjectof 
Jewish  soldiership,  he  contrived  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  csvelry  nmong 
them,  which,  in  his  sarcastic  sport* 
he  called  Israelousky  I  But  to  make 
the  Israelites  warriors  against  tbeir 
will  was  beyond  the  sldli  even  of 
Frederick. 

He  first  intended  to  mako  tiiOB 
lancers,  but  they  entirely  diaapproveA 
of  the  weapon ;  he  then  tried  than 
with  the  sabre,  but  they  had  no  taste 
for  the  sword ;  and,  tinally,  he  was 
forced  to  dbband  them.  We  shdl 
not  pledge  ourselves  for  the  exsolDCSS 
of  this  detail,  but  the  story  was  long 
the  anmsement  of  Germany. 

In  France,  Napoleon,  shortly 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
preparing  for  the  conquest  of  the  Con- 
tinent, called  the  chief  Jews  together, 
and  formed  what  he  entitled  a  tiaaho-^ 
drin.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  hia 
subtle  and  unscrupulous  mind  credit 
for  any  religious  motive,  fais  pnrpoea 
was,  probably,  to  nse  their  inflneaca 
in  his  designs  on.  the  North,  where 
they  were  numerous,  and,  by  their 
close  mixtm-e  with  the  lower  popn* 
lation,  influential.  Twelve  qnestion* 
were  proposed  to  them,  nominally  to 
ascertain  the  general  compatUitlity 
of  Jewish  opinions  with  Frenuck 
law. 

But  war  suddenly  absortied  the- 
im|)erial  attention;  battles  were  mom 
congenial  to  his  taste  than  thedtogy^. 
councils  than  Sanhedrins,  and  ooii<* 
quest  by  the  swoitl  than  successes  bjr 
conspiracy,  lie  dissolved  the  8anbe«> 
drin,  and  left  the  Jews  to  the  genersi 
protection  of  the  French  laws. 

In  England,  the  exclusion  of  tlia 
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Jews  from  ParUament  d«p«nd8  tm 
the  Abjuration  Act,  Groorge  I.  ood 
UL,  and  on  the  9tb  George  IV. ;  tiua 
latter  act  bemg  intended  to  reUere 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sacraoMDt^ 
on  appointment  to  places  ander  go- 
Temment,  a  cnetom  originaily  intro- 
duced to  prevent  disguised  Praiats 
from  becoming  members  of  the  Pro** 
testant  government,  or  hoMingdBoea 
under  it, — ^it.being  supposed  tiiat  the 
taking  of  the  sacrament  'waa  the  M^ 
test  which  the  Papist  was  not  permil- 
ted  to  evade ;  but  it  was  a  custom 
which  frequently  gave  room  for 
irreverence,  and  wMdi  thus  prodooed 
public  offence.  For  this  test,  a  stooirit 
declaration  was  snbstitsted,  in  whMi 
the  person  appointed  pledgJMl  hiniaelf 
to  the  various  requisitionB  "on  the 
faith  of  a  Ckristkm,'*  a  tern  wMek 
of  coarse  excluded  the  Jew.  By  tfai 
combination  of  the  two  stDtstes,  tlM 
Jew  is  sdll  distinctly^  and,  as  w« 
think,  with  most  sufficient  reaaoB, 
excluded  from  a  Chfiatlmi  lej^ 
lature. 

In  this  country,  Parliament,  in  thft 
shape  of  its  three  estates,  rales  eveipy 
thing.  In  making  any  man  a  mem* 
bei*  of  Parliament,  we,  in  a  certain 
degi^e,  make  him  our  master ---» we 
give  him  the  power  of  sharing,  ai 
least,  in  the  mining  of  those  lawa 
which  are  our  masters ;  and  «ltho«glt 
the  individual  may  be  but  little,  3^ 
he  may,  if  he  have  talent,  or  tke 
industry  or  skill  to  form  a  party, 
or  the  skill  to  direct  one,  do  infliriie 
evil  to  any  interest  which  be  deter- 
mines to  destroy.  Opening  the  doors 
of  Parliament  to  the  Jew,  is  actnattj 
opening  the  doors  of  power,  uid  (if 
a  power  which,  if  he  have  a  ccmsoiaiii^ 
tious  adherence  to  his  own  beM^ 
he  mtist  use  against  ours.  !!Obe  qnei> 
tion,  then,  is  not  of  mere  mnnksipil 
regulation,  but  of  the  very  lift  (d  owe 
religion.  Religion  is  the  highest  0(HI- 
cern  of  human  existence,  and  the 
source  not  only  of  Qur  immortal 
hopes,  but  of  freedom  and  Protea- 
tantiam  in  Xheir  purest  forfn;  «bd  to  * 
|K)ssesd  it  in  its  freedom,  to  preserre 
it  with  its  rights,  and  to  tramnnit  il 
unniutiiatcd  to  posterity,  has  been 
the  great  struggle  of  ages,  aad  has 
been  well  worth  the  straggle.  Il  la 
unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  especial 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  bat  the  Jhw 


njQOta  ihem  all,  duums  them  Mt 
with  iUaehood,  and  affirms,  that  Ift 
ipoiiidbe  oar  doty  to  botliGod  nA 
man,  to  cast  them  all  onder  ear  ftet^- 
Therefoce,  we  cannot  expeet  any  «a<^' 
sigtemee  from  the  Jew  in  defeadiag 
onr  religion,  or  our  religions  rights^: 
or  the  aatioiial  support  of  that  s»- 

figiOB. 

Bat  in  the  legklatare  there  is; 
akeady  a  poweiM  par^  opeo^ 
hostile  to  Protestantism,  with  mai^^ 
ladividaals  who  may  be  willing  to  aid 
that  party,  though  not  of  theur  belidt. 
On  which  side  would  the  Par- 
liamentary Jew  vote?  There  am 
be  no  donbt  that,  if  at  ail  oonaden-' 
tioos,  lie  woold  vote  ibr  the  extiactia» 
of  Protestantism.  Can  we  then  bii 
joslified  to  ourselves,  or  omr  ooontiT^ 
in  gi\ing  the  additioiial  strength  of  9^ 
new,  opulent,  and  influential  party  tv 
the  aata^ooiflts  of  Pttrtestantism  ?     ^^ 

It  is  tru^  timt  any  dirt^  atlea|l: 
to  destroy  oar  reli|^  in  Englaadl^i 
not  likely  to  oecar,  at  least  to  «; 
oanaideraMe  time;  hot  aretiiereiot.^' 
multitode  of  minor  ways,  ofiniddiw^ 
approaches,  of  daageioos  artffldsi^> 
and  malignant  tamperings,  *  wlild^ 
withoat  opea  Tiolenee^  woidd  have  all 
the^eot  of  «clive  hostility?.  Ab* 
in  these,  would  the  Jew  be  Jur  op 
againstus? 

But  tboreis  a  stOI  sMre  selemn«Mi4 
sideration.  Qod  punisiies  those  idm 
abase  his  gifts,  or  neglect  Ids  tmlls^ 
Psotastaatism  is  bath  a  gift  and  atnabi 
and  of  the  mosS  mvaloaUe  o«dSi& 
Must  there  not  be  a  pvhlic  and  pBn» 
saaaL  crime  in  diseoguding  theintsl't 
ests  of  both;  aaddisregardhag  thfli? 
ibr  a  thhig  so  worldly,  ebpciagsay  ,,. 
and  paltry,  aa  poUtkal  convoaienett*    % 

The  Jew  outside  the  kgislatinre^ibMiK  M 
evor  be  may  hata  oar  reUI|^k)%  lol 
poweriess  to  ii^are  it;  but  enca  JM. 
sids  ithe  Icgislatttiei  ke  may  ecmspisit-. 
to  its  niia.  if  we  put  a  weapea(r' 
into  the  band^  auenemy,  whom  Wl^. 
ourselves  can  we  blame  for  the  «HK 
sequeaoes.  If  we  dp.  an  act  whlily,  -(i 
caaadttflbe  undonsi'.wbat-'qrwpatll^^;;^ 
sliaU  our  wailiage  deserve,  wiien  was  ^f^ 
foel  that  we  hate  actually  recrtdioi  -i 
for  a  hostile  Action.  .-J 

But  huTing  disposed  of  iiiecaat«r    'h 
Liberalism,  let  us  -now.  tum  t»  tloM     t 
more  dangerous  cant  af  flmaiUpnj 
''  Wlut  BSMOB  is.4iflvaio  srpsiiw#j 
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public  evil  from  a  single  Jew,  or  from 
half  a  dozen  at  most  in  Parliament?" 
Wc  remember  that  exactly  the  same 
language  was  used  for  the  admission 
of  the  Papists.  "  AVhat  harm  can  be 
done  by  letting  in  one  or  two  Papists? 
they  can  never  amonnt  to  above  half- 
a-dozen,  let  them  do  what  they  will 
at  the  hustings."  Yet  their  votes 
and  partisans  now  amount  to  at  least 
fifty ;  they  cany  eveiy  object  which 
they  deteiTuine  to  earn' ;  and  they 
have  crumbhrd  down  cabinets  like 
the  discharge  from  a  battery. 

In  the  instanc<i  of  the  Jew,  the 
answer  is  clear.  They  have  tlie  means 
among  tliem  of  coming  to  the  hustings 
with  irresistible  force.  On  this  topic 
we  say  no  more ;  but  every  body 
knows  the  nature  of  a  popular  election 
under  the  Kcform  Bill. 

But  then  we  are  to  "  trust  to  char- 
acter;" the  individual  in  question  is 
unambitiouf,  or  immersed  in  his  own 
Quail's,  or  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  or  is  a  parliament  phantom. 
He  may  be  all  this,  or  quite  the  contnm*, 
for  any  contraiy  knowledge  of  ours  ; 
but  once  in  Parliament,  with  his  whole 
Bharp  and  craving  community  at  his 
heels,  he  7ny8t  make  an  eftbrt," — or  he 
will  be  soon  dnven  back  to  his  count- 
ing-houfjC.  Or  if  he  were  at  once 
as  fixed  and  silent  as  a  rock,  who 
shall  answer  for  his  successors?  In 
no  instance  of  party  violence  is  the 
first  man  the  tnie  representative.  He 
comes  full  dressed  into  the  levee, 
bows  as  he  entei*s  the  presence, 
and  oilers  his  petition  with  the  air 
pleasing  to  the  souls  of  lords  in  wait- 
ing. His  successor  comes  ;  the  sans 
culotte  roars  at  the  head  of  his  rabble 
in  the  streets,  .and  storms  the  palace 
stairs.  The  Jew  in  parliament  will 
lie  no  longer  the  emblem  of  sly  sub- 
missiveuess  that  traverses  HoiukIs- 
ditch.  History  tells  us  well  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  day  of  authority;  the 
daring  zealotry,  the  bittenicss  of  his 
national  anger,  and  the  mortal  venom 
of  his  pei*sonal  vindictiveno.>s.  If 
those  outbursts  have  seldom  occurred 
in  our  days,  the  loss  of  political  posi- 
tion may  l)e  justly  taken  for  the  cause; 
with  every  thing  to  risk  and  nothing 
to  gain,  we  can  easily  aceount  for 
quietude.  But,  give  him  that  position, 
make  him  tlie  leader,  the  treasurer, 
or  the  recruiting  oflicer  of  a  partv, — 


give  him  the  hope  of  seizing  place, — 
make  his  voice  the  key-note  of  doabt- 
ful  debate, — ^make  his  partj  the  prop 
of  a  tottering  miiiistiy,  or  the  cham- 
pions of  an  aspiring  oppositloo, — gfre 
him  the  power  of  carrying  ^itj  rotes, 
or  half  the  number,  across  the  House, 
the  utterers  of  the  words  of  life  or 
death  to  a  cabinet  standing  in  the 
Dock, — and  what  measure  of  revenge 
or  spoliation,  of  insolent  triamph  or 
in'cmediable'cvil,  might  they  not  de- 
mand, and  might  they  not  obtain  ? 

We  solemnly  declai-e,  that  much  as 
wc  deprecate  Papist  fnflnence^  ir* 
think  that  all  its  hostility  is  not  to  be 
dreaded  the  hundredth  part  so  fmich 
as  political  power  in  Jewish  hands. 
There  would  be  no  lasy  hTOggadodO} 
no  loose  riot  of  snccess,  none  of  Clie 
vnlgar  intoxication  that  goes  to  sleep 
after  the  victory, — ^we  should  hare 
the  steady,  sullen,  cool  antagonism, 
whose  subtlety  never  slnmbers. 

But  there  arc  other  and  important 
considerations.  TheBritish  empire  ex- 
tends over  a  variety  of  creeds.  If 
the  Christian  legislature  admits  cm^ 
sect  known  as  the  open  antagonist  of 
Christianity,  why  not  admit  the  nen* 
trals?  Why  not  the  Mahometan? 
Why  not  the  Hindoo?  Are  they  half 
as  much  opposed  to  Christianity  as 
the  Jew?  We  have  conquered  a 
Chinese  island, — ^why  not  have  a  par- 
liamentary believer  in  the  god  Foli, 
and  in  his  prophet  Confntsee?  Cey- 
lon is  ours, — why  reject  the  votary  of 
Boodh  ?  We  have  the  Cape,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  the  land  of  tho  CaflVe, 
— why  not  admit  the  worshipper  of  Hie 
Serpent,  or  the  man  who  trembles 
before  the  mystery  of  the  Fetish  ?  The 
])yak  of  Borneo,  and  tho  Malay  of 
Singapore  are  already  basking  under 
the  beams  of  the  'British  crown  ; 
neither  will  trouble  us  with  controver- 
sies,— why  not  compile  them  all  into 
one  imperial  repi-esentatlon  ?  lliey 
are  fully  as  honest  as  the  Jew,  not 
much  more  ignorant,  and  much  less 
likely  to  quairel  with  us. 

In  the  largeness  of  this  subject  wc 
are  forced  to  pass  by  a  multitude  of 
pressing  considerations ;  but  there  is 
one,  to  which  we  cannot  avoid  making 
some  slight  reference — the  actual  state 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  Many,  who 
have  not  attended  to  this  subject,  evi- 
dently feel  an  interest  in  tho  Jew, 
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the  ^^  descendant  of  tbc  original  re*  oreatod  malo  and  fismale.    And  thus 
celvcrs  of  the  law,,  a  mistaken  and  he  did  witli  Leviathan  the  pieitdiut 
stiti-uocked  generation,  perha(>$,  bnft  sorpcut,  and  Leviathan  the  croom 
still  clinging  to  the  law  of  Sin^i/'  scq>ent|  he.  (oreated  them  maleaaA 
On  this  snbject  we  speak  with  perfect  female.    But  if  they  had  been  united^ 
reverence,  but  also  with  perfect  trath^  they,  wonld  have  desolated  the  enUia 
when  we  say,  that  it  is  seareely  poesh-  world..  What  then  djd  t}i&  Ho^One^ 
blc  to  discover  the  religion  of  Sinai  in  He  took  away  the  strength  of.  Ui* 
the  Jewish  ritoal  of  thei^present  dfiy.(  male.  Leviathan,  and  slew  the  femali^ 
their  religion  is  Rabbinism,  precis^  and  salted  heir  for^  the  zighteoos-  for  Dml 
the  same,  (except  for  its  additional  time  to  come."  •  t«;r 
excesses  and  inventions)  that  it  wae       Andof  thiskiod  istthe  goiiptaral(l> 
when  the  most  sam^dof  aU.aathori<n  knowledge  .of  tjie.i](iodertt  Jew.    W6 
ties  pronounced  ta  the  Saddoiceo,  amd  really  do  not- speak  of  ^oeo: things. in 
the  Pharisee,  and thenationithat] th^  levity,  Imt  i»  tdeferenoe  jSoor  the-  tnvthy 
had  made  the  la^v  of  Mosqs  of  ^'  uom  and  to  ^W;  bow  4if  tmet  the  foUawftR 
eifect    by    their  traditiooii*'  'The  ofiiBaMbinfamia. from  the  iplleww 
^^oral  law,^'  :wholly  traditionacyi  ie  ofMosea^  ■•■  •      -f  .'  .  <  >■        i  Autf 
now  the  law  of  all  the  Jews,  (the     .  (We  now  close  the  anbjeet^ 
Karaites,    a  small   aect^  e2Leepted«)  IjBigAlI  hoetiUty  to  the.  f^ewvUll».• 
Thoir  liturgyis  wholly  formedi£r<vn  tinctlyexpressingionrrconvjctlon.       v 
tlie  oral  law,  and  some  of  its  oomr.  hW  udmLsHoon  into  adl     stian^ 
men ts,  among  an  abandance  ai  trivt-  mentt  M.  -  wholly  'ii                   m 
alities,  are  dangerons*^   The^-^eniecei  conunoa  light,  eon        <     rt**'^ 
of  the  law  are  cut  o^f or  eveiv  Aid  monr  sense*. ■  How-.j       ni^  iQ 
perish  thi'oogh  theur  wlckiednesat  and  hooiage*  ^f  eithear  ( l^arsi  or      .  uv 
have  no  pait  in  the  wDild . to  come."  Lord €ibri4ti  wfaeni we gi^, Uvc 
Among   those  thus   c(mdemned  ffior  boo^  within  ronc-.pQwer.tat^.stv^r 
ever  are  the  Christians  and  Mahome*  pcononmoeibimiM'      ^     ?ff2.r<Ei 
tans.    But  some  of  the  pasoages^, iin  can  we  •  i9Pipec^  his^          u«  .1 
the  Talmud  show  the  personal  pi^ril  rcgaKditaa^ama     r.w..,.,       ui 
into  which  the  oral  Law.may  condemii  eQoe  wh^heriWi^  wi     inr;4Mi  in 
the  reousants  of  Any  kind^     •  •  .• .  n  >  <i-  or  enco.urage  its  ei           '  oclio%  * 

^'It  is  lawful,^^  says   the^  ,Bah^  wOi  de9eFife:to.ir         ^u^M     ii 

Eleazar,  ^*tospUti^en;tbeiio8tritafOf  privilegeSyaUM  Dput      <« 

an   unlearned   maaxm  the  icU^f.i9lf  Vfrt,  /vt^li.:  we  Ji       uiccekr* 

atonenrent,whicbf9Us.en(the^Ba]^|itb*  <]lkri8ti84li|v* :  n 

And  his  disciples  saidt  BahbiK!  W  ftr;8omQ,p  t;  ,w 

rather  that  it  ia  lawM  to  slajpghtflr  tii^rinenfy  yi|f»iitf,i     %»       rt      .» 

him.    The  RabbL replied*  (7%^ '^<mld  ,i'What,oughtr]  .,^^.al 

require  a<  benedictioOytfbat.Wiilirviio  ]|ig!iq(ieiit?!.i.Iti,.v         ,to 

benediction -is  ne^dfulj;^     ...    Tn.r-tVi  piatitiQiis.    lUk        r-^ 

But  we  most  leave  :t;he'  suVioot;-^  J      ffivei      r  j       ,!»  in 

bo  treated  by  ol^rs- who;  lii^Kejppiarp  ;  w  44  ><9^'i 

time;  assuring  the, roader  that. S^  m       m       '^^m»taf^e 

binism  is  a  compilation. ve]f}fmn<^il^  mi«^.  «     J       ia<Qf>l 

the  following  style.:?-*:.'?:';  A-  jiwni'UT  J-.-  'Jm^< 

''  Habbi  Jndah .said,  Ev^iy: Jit^  u^'  1       h  ^       ^81)^ 

that  God  creeted.,in.the^^lj^ld.„^i  «.  [T.mG  'rij' r:-}   >-  ^-^ 

•    •  ••. -•■  •;»'■•*'  -nv-  '  -■  '•    •  ■  ■■-••'fr-i-ii»ii1   ''if*  ..» if' ••'.•»'■'    \'^ni 

■'     ■  ■       ■:  ';-.ififi         »•■■.;-..   '.'..   'Oi.i  -I." '.-■•'    '■   :■')■  ''.'i  »iij;ii 

■'•      ■       ■    :     ■■    .       /I  .  I«|  ■' i  ,x     f    /-.I;      '.  /     J  f;  '/»-■»•  I.;     ;*.*•',     \(} 

■   •    ■     •       ••.-.■     *[•  i'-.i'i    'I't;'  JiiT    1m  «■■''■'  '•'" '     -•■'.:;»  T"'.  f}} 

t.      •  .I'  ■"  «    ;|-.  !•     .  •"..    .  :   ■     •   •    .;■!  I  ••     'i     ■»  .M       ■■:  *l1->itl[f 

...    '1/    i'  •  ■•!.■-.'  -.ilj     'vfu; ':    Of!'    fi;  ■'   jij* 

■•.*   '  *■  I  ■,"...'.rr  I  T-'iiHin*' •'•  oiij 
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PiEANS   OF  THE  ATHENIAN  NAVY. — NO.  I. 

PIIOKMIO'8  VICTORY  IN  THE  CORINTHIAN  GULP  —  WITH  ROm  INTftODVCTOKT 

ON  THK   ATHENIAN  SXA-SmVICB. 


The  maritime  glory  of  ancient 
Athens  has  scarcely  been  regarded 
by  Englishmen  with  the  attention 
and  sympathy  which  our  own  na- 
tional interest  and  pride  in  the  i-ulc  of 
the  waves  might  be  expected  to  create. 

Our  boast  of  trusting  to  our  wooden 
walls  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Athenian  statesman's  maxim,  which 
inspired  his  country's  successful  re- 
sistance to  her  Persian  invader. 
Athens,  like  England,  made  herself, 
by  her  fleets,  felt  and  feared  in  every 
region  of  the  then  known  world.  Liko 
England,  she  won  herself,  beyond  sea, 
an  empire  far  disproportioned  to  the 
scanty  extent  of  her  domestic  ter- 
ritory ;  and  she  held  that  empire, 
and  defied  nil  the  assaults  of  com- 
bined enemies  by  laud,  so  long  as, 
and  no  longer  than,  she  maintained 
her  ascendency  on  the  ocean. 

In  the  palmy  dfiys  of  Athens 
every  Athenian  was  a  seaman.  A 
state,  indeed,  whose  members,  of  an 
age  fit  for  service,  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded thirty  thousand,  and  whose 
territorial  extent  did  not  equal  half 
Sussex,  could  only  have  acquired 
such  a  naval  dominion  as  Athens 
once  held,  by  devoting,  and  zealously 
training,  all  its  sons  to  service  in  its 
fleets.*  The  resident  aliens,  and  some 
of  the  slaves,  were  also  compelled 
to  row  in  the  Athenian  galleys; 
foreign  mariners  were  sometimes 
hired ;  but  the  staple  of  the  crews 
consisted  of  free  citizens  of  Athens, 
members  of  the  sovereign  republic, 
which  they  served  with  hearts  and 
hands  in  the  cause  of  her  aggrandise- 
ment; zealously  executing  the  de- 
crees which  they  themselves  had 
voted,  and  each  of  them  (as  Herodo- 
tus remarked)  feeling  that  what  he 
wrought  he  wrought  for  himself,  and 
striving  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.! 


Wo  look  back  wilii  jiufc  natiaMl 
pride  on  the  energy  which  oar  coini« 
try  displayedf^nd  the  resonroeB  which 
she  called  into  action  during  the  femrfhl 
struggles  of  the  last  war.  We  dwcil 
with  honest  complacency  on  the  nar- 
rative that[telLs  us  how,  when,  after  tin 
rupture  of' the  peace  of  AmieniH  onr 
Great  Enemy  menaced  inve8ioo,Enff« 
land,  besides  her  preparations  by  land, 
putforth  hermight "  on  the  elementahe 
calls  her  own.  She  covered  the  ooeaa 
with  five  hnndred  and  seventy  ahin 
of  war  of  variooB  descriptions.  Din- 
sions  of  her  fleet  blocked  np  zwmrj 
French  port  in  the  Channel ;  and  tM 
army  destined  to  invade  onr  ahorea 
might  see  the  British  fla^  Qyiag  hi 
every  direction  on  the  horizon,  indt* 
ing  for  their  issoing  firom  the  har- 
bour, as  birds  of  prey  may  be  aecm 
hovering  in  the  air  above  nie  animal 
which  they  design  to  ponnoe  npon :"( 
while,  at  the  same  time,  along  Indian 
seas,  and  by  the  shores  of  oontinenti 
of  whose    existence    the 


dreamed  not,  our  squadrons  com* 
manded  every  coast  that  eoidd  sni^j 
an  enemy's  ship  to  chase,  or  an  enenjii 
colony  to  capture.  Tet,  if  wa  ti^ 
into  consideration  the  compmratiTe 
popuktions  and  territories  of  the  two 
states,  we  shall  find  instances  in 
Greek  history  of  Athens  making  ex- 
ertions to  secnre  her  Independeaea 
and  naval  supremacy,  whudi  am^ 
pass  even  those  which  are  tiie  jnat 
boast  of  Britain.  We  may  paaa  over 
the  day  of  Salamis,  when  au  Athena 
was  on  ship-board ;  nor  need  we,  fat 
this  purpose,  do  more  than  slance  at 
her  annaments  at  the  fatal  alege  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  the  other  duth- 
struggles  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  is  an  original  inscription  atill 
preserved  in  the  Lonvre,  which  attests 
the  energies   of  Athens    at   ^^wther 


*  See  Thueyd.  i.  143,  and  Xenoph,  de  liepub.  Ath,  i.  19. 

t  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus  (TVrpnoJbrtf,  78)  where  he  deaoribM 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  after  they  had  got  rid  of  the  yoke  of  tha 
Plsistratidso,  and  felt  the  full  vigour  of  the  free  institutionB  which  Clelithenea  haA 
perfected  for  them. 

X  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
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crisia  of  ber  career,  not,  indeed,  more 
intense  or  exciting  than  those  which 
we  have  alluded  to,  bat  more  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen,  from  the  variety 
of  the  scenes  of  operation,  on  whicm 
Athens  then,  like  England  in  modem 
wara,  at  once  sought  conqofiBts 
abroad,  and  repelled  enemies  at  home. 
At  the  period  we  now  advert  to  (b.  o. 
457)  an  Athenian  armament  of  two 
hundred  gaUejs  was  engaged  in  m 
bold  though  unsnccessM  expeditioii 
agaiifist  Egypt.  The  Athenian  crews 
had  landed,  had  won  a  battle ;  thejr 
had  then  re-embarked  and  sailed  op  the 
Nile,  and  were  bnsUj  besieging  the 
Persian  garrison  in  Memplus.  As 
the  complement  of  a  trireme  galley 
was  at  least  two  hundred  men,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  forces  then  em- 
ployed by  Athens  against  Egypt  at 
less  than  forty  thousand  men.  At  the 
same  time  she  kept  squadrons  on  the 
coasts  of  Phoenicia  and  OypniJ»,  and 
yet  maintained  a  home*fleet  that 
enabled  her  to  defeat  her  Pelopon- 
ncsiap  enemies  at  Ceoyphalea  and 
^gina,  capturing  in  the  last  engage* 
mcnt  seventy  galleys.  This  last  fad 
may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  Athenian  home-fleet  that  gained 
the  victory :  and  by  adopting  the  same 
ratio  of  multiplying  whatever  number 
of  galleys  we  suppose  to  have  been 
employed,  by  two  hundred,  so  as  to 
gain  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
crews,  we  may  form  some  estimate  <rf 
the  forces  which  this  little  Greek  state 
then  kept  on  foot.  Between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  men  must  have 
served  in  her  fleets  during  that  yeax: 
Her  tenacity  of  purpose  was  equal  to 
her  boldness  of  enterprise.  So<mer. 
than  yieldorwithdrawfrom  any  of  their 
expeditions,  the  Athenians  at  this 
very  time,  when  Corinth  sent  an  army 
to  attack  their  garrison  at  Megara,  did 
not  recall  a  single  crew  or  a  single 
soldier  from  ^gina  or  finom  abroad: 
but  the  lads  and  old  men,  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  dty,  foug^ 
and  won  a  battle  against  these  new 
assailants.  The  inscription  wMch  we 
have  referred  to,  is  graven  on  a  votive 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
erected  in  that  year  by  the  Erecfatheaa 
tribe,  one  of  the  ten  into  whieh  tte 


Athenians  were  divided.  It  showii 
as  Thiriwall  has  remarked,*  ^'thattiie 
Atlienlans  were  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  their  own  efforts ;"  «id 
m  it  tliis  little  civic  community  of  (iie 
ancient  wbrid  still  ^^  records  to  us 
with  emphatic  simplicity,  that  ite 
slain  Ml  in  Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  iA 
FluBnioia,  at  Halia,  in  .£gina,  and 
in  Megara,  m  ike  msme  ymry 

Of  course,  in  order  to  man  and 
keep  afbot  such  armaments  as  thesei 
Atliens  emploved  large  numbers  of 
her  sutject-allus,  of  hired  marinens 
and  also  of  slaves.  But,  as  has  h&at 
marked  before,  her  own  citiaeu 
Conned  the  staple  of  her  forces,  in 
the  periods,  indeed,  of  her  deqMSt 
distress,  towards  the  close  of  tiie 
Peloponnerian  war,  when  her  dread)* 
fnl  defeats  in  Sicily  must  have  diml<« 
nished  the  serviceable  part  of  her  free 
population,  and  swqpt  off  the  flowv 
of  her  youth,  *«  as  if  the  spring-^iiiie 
were  taken  out  of  tlie  year,''  siw  mm- 
compelled  to  fill  her  fleets  with  alv 
larger  pn^rtixm  of  AKwm  and  'hired 
foreigners.  And  thn  her  enendei|^ 
hf  the  oflbr  of  higher  pay,  conld  liu 
unman  the  Athenian  sh^  and  lok- 
prove  their  own  complements  on  the 
▼wy  eve  of  decisive  operations.t 

Themistodes  was  the  great  fonndw 
<tf  the  Athoiian  navy.  He  Ifaaft 
taught  Athoii  to  disr^[ard  Uie  laodi- 
and  to  look  on  the  sea  as  her  m* 
tlonal  dement  of  empire.  Hhi  eM»^ 
mies  said  of  Urn  that  he  toolc  im 
qiear  oat  of  his  conntmnsB's  giaypi' 
and  replaeed  it  wiA  the  oer.t  Balk 
tiie  eontemporny  historian  expliditlyv 
atteitel  that  the  salvation  of  Gfeeei^ 
fjpom  Penia  arose  from  the  Atheniane^ 
having  become  a  sea-fSning  peoplex 
and  it  was  ThenistQeles  who  mad» 
them  so. 

Hepenwadedhhrittow-eamU  J  ■» 
to  devote  die  prodaee  of  tfaefar  sHv^rv 
mfaies  to  building  n  fleet,  iwrtead  «C 
dividhig  it  among  themeelvee.  lUl^ 
fleet,  weU  exercised  in  eontests  ipUb'^ 
JBgfaia,was  the  nnolea  of  tiMaaMf 
of  AthOM,  that  tnnght  the  Greeks  ho*ti 
toflglit  and  eonqner  at  Arteorisiafr 
«ad  Salamis.  iMw  vtotcnries,  nad 
the  eqtnaUy  snooesifol  Be»-flditiin 
wUflii  GhDML  afterwaids    M    thai 
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(iivcks  a;^aiust  the  rcninauts  of  the 
IVrsiau  navy  on  the  Asiatic  cojiats, 
r.iisvsl  the  Koal  of  the  Atheuiaus  for 
their  sea  service  to  the  hijjhest  ))itch. 
And  wlien  they  had  ac< paired  tho 
9Ui)reniacy  over  tlic  (Ircek  L^landci'S 
and  cities  of  tlio  coasts  of  the.Egean, 
they  j^aincd  and  sedulonsly  employed 
frci»h  iwsouroes  for  aii;;menting  the 
munher  of  tlieir  galleys,  and  improvinj^ 
their  own  skill  as  niiiriuors.  For  no 
nation  was  ever  moi*c  thoroujjldy 
awaiv  than  tlio  Athenians  of  the  im- 
portance of  assidnons  training  and 
perfect  discipline  in  naval  warfare. 
Their  great  orator,  Pericles,  mainly 
onconragod  them  to  resist  the combineil 
jK^vers  of  LacediiMuon  and  her  allies, 
by  reminding  them  of  their  long  prac- 
tice in  seamanship  compared  with  that 
of  their  enemies,  who  wen*  more  nume- 
rous, and  might  be  equally  brave,  but 
never  conhl  ecpial  their  skill.  IIo 
truly  told  them  that  seamanship  is  an 
art  not  t-^  be  acquired  o!f-hand  by 
landsmen,  or  to  be  picked  up  ;is  a  mere 
minor  accomplishment,  but  that  it 
ivpiires  long  practice,  uniutemiptod 
by  other  occupations.  *' Athens  had 
tie  voted  hei*self  to  this  since  the  inva- 
sion oi  the  >[edos ;  she  had  not, 
indeed,  perlocted  herself:  but  the 
reward  of  her  superior  tniiniug  was 
the  nde  o(  the  sea — a  mighty  domi- 
nion, for  it  gave  her  the  rule  of  much 
fair  land  beyond  its  waves,  safe  fi\>m 
the  idle  ravages  with  which  the  Lace- 
da':nonians  might  harass  Attica,  but 
never  could  subdue  Athens."* 

An  ancient  Athenian  triiwue  wviuld 
make  a  jHH^r  tigun*  beside  a  modem 
line -of- bat  tie  ship,  the  mo<:  majestic 
piv*liut  of  human  skill  and  daring. 
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timbers,  and  more  efTectnaUy  mniung 
her  down.  laexporienced  crews 
sought  only  to  grapple  with  an  eneuij, 
ami  to  decide  the  affair  by  boarding.  But 
the  more  highly-diadpliued  mariners 
avoided  thLs  unsciontific  mode  of 
closing,  in  which  nnmbers  and  bmte 
force  were  sure  to  prevail,  and  sought 
by  skill  and  speed,  by  maniBavring 
round  their  autagoniats,  by  wheeling, 
halting,  backing,  and  cliarging  exactly 
at  the  right  moment,  to  avoid  the 
shocks  intended  for  themselves^  and 
to  run  an  opponent  down  by  taking 
her  amidships  or  on  the  quarter,  or  to 
diish  away  and  shatter  part  of  her 
oars. 

If  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  two 
hostile  squadrons  of  modem  steam- 
boats, without  artillery,  seeking  to 
destroy  each  other  principally  by  nm- 
niug  down,  we  shfdl  gain  an  idea  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  the  idea  of 
a  sea -tight  of  antiquity.  Bnt  we  most 
rcLiembcr  that  the  motive  power  of 
the  old  war-galleys,  when  conten^ng, 
came  entirely  from  oars,  sails  not  beiQg 
used  in  action ;  so  that  the  efBdency 
of  the  manoeuvres  depended  on  the 
skill  and  nerve  of  the  whole  crew,  and 
not  merely  on  tho  excellcnoe  of 
machinery  and  the  dexterity  of  one 
or  two  officers.  Of  the  two  hundred 
men  who  made  the  nsoal  complement 
of  a  Greek  trireme,  at  least  four-fifths 
]uili^d  at  the  oar;  the  proportion  of 
mariners  being  continually  din^inished 
in  th?  best  navies,  as  they  tmsted 
n\orc  and  more  to  swiftness  and  tac- 
tics, and  le5sto  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
They  pulled  in  three  tiers,  ranged  one 
above  another,  the  lowest  having,  of 
evai-so.  the  shoncst  oars  and  lightest 
Still,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  th:^  numlvr  if    work  :  better  men  being  required  fcr 


men  emph»yod  on  board  a  n:iv;;l  arma- 
wwwi  ill  ih.»  old  limes  fir  exceeded  the 
nuiii"  1  complements  of  a  rnvnlern  tieei. 
rii e  s !  a ugl 1 1  er  i u  ac t  ion  w a s  far  irrca t  or. 
and,  from  the  nature  o(  ti:e  c  'Utiict, 
more  dii'i-ndod  upL«'.i  disci;  line  and 
seamav.s!ii!>.  eomi'karativ'jlv  wi:!i  m-.TO 
a n i  :r.  1 1  c  ■  'i ra^'c.  t  h  an  is  t'n e  e ase  i- v  on 
in  the  M\\- lights  vf  the  pn»>oni  time. 
Tiie  au.ients  rvntendcd  in  l«»ii^  li::ht 
-.'^liivs.   liio   j-n'JAYs   .  f    A\iiich 


v.ore 


anni'-.l  witV. s!iarp  siroi!;: b^ak-.  f^ -the 
■furi'  '?o  -/f  stavi:^^-  :u  an  advorsar>*"s 


the  middle  tier,  and  the  most  poweriU 
and  skilled  rowers  being  alone  fit  to 
Wv-rk  the  long  oars  of  the  upper  xank. 
file  probable  mode  of  arranging  the 
tioi-s  of  oars,  so  that  the  higher  should 
sii.Ticiently  overstretch  the  lower,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  in  strohe  with  them, 
is  i-xoelloRtly  explained  by  Mitfixd 
in  an  appendix  to  the  ngfath  i**pt<ir 
of  his  second  volnmc.  Adoptinsthe 
views  of  Gonond  Melville,  and  utas- 
truing  t:!em  by  a  descriptfon  of  war- 
gaVi-.'ys  actually  in  use    among  the 


-^      ^' 
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Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  Mitford  says : 
— **  Along  the  waist  of  the  galley, 
from  a  little  above  the  water's  edge,  a 
gallery  projected  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  In  this  the  upper 
rowers  were  disposed,  checkered  with 
the  lower.  Space  for  them  being  thus 
gained,  partly  by  elevation,  partly  by 
lateral  projection,  those  of  the  highest 
tier  were  not  too  much  above  the 
water  to  work  their  oars  with  effect." 

The  system,  too,  of  rowing  with 
outriggers,  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  in  the  boat  races  on  the  Tyne, 
and  thence  in  those  of  the  Thames  and 
Cam,  suggests  another  mode  by  which 
sufficient  sweep  and  space  might  have 
been  gained  for  the  oars  of  the  upper 
tier,  to  keep  them  from  clashing  with 
those  below  them. 

A  galley  thus  manned,  and  built 
exclusively  for  speed,  (for  the  war- 
ships seldom  or  never  pushed  across 
the  open  sea,  but  coasted  along  from 
point  to  point,  landing  their  crews  for 
meals  and  sleep,)  must  have  moved 
with  immense  velocity  and  power. 
The  boat-races  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
six  or  seven-and-twenty  eight-oared 
boats  may  be  seen  contending  close  to- 
gether, can  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
speed  with  which  a  squadron  of  the  o^ 
triremes  must  have  rushed  through  the 
sea,  and  of  the  noise  and  wave  which 
must  have  been  raised  in  the  water,  by 
the  displacing  transit  of  such  large  and 
rapid  bodies,  and  by  the  simultweooa 
lashing  of  so  many  thousand  oars.  One 
can  understand  the  alarm  with  which 
their  charge  must  have  beej^  watched 
by  unpractised  antagonists,  and  the 
shrinking  back  frequently  caosed, 
(f)6^(^  poBlov  Koi  v€»v  ^uf6in/ros,* 
Steacly  bravery  and  alertness  were 
therefore  essential  qualities  in  the 
whole  crew.  For,  if  but  a  few  of  the 
oarsmen  got  frightened,  and  conse- 
quently pulled  out  of  time,  or  if  tbiey 
fiiiled  to  back  water,  to  ease  off,  or  to 
give  all  the  way  they  could,  exactly  at 
the  word  of  command,  the  calcolatod 
speed,  or  curve,  or  check,  on  the  faith 
of  which  a  manoeuvre  was  attempted 
by  the  captain  and  steerer,  would  not 
be  supplied ;  the  manoeuvre  would  fail ; 
and  the  galley,  instead  of  taking  aa 
antagonist  at  advantage,  would  her* 


self  lie  at  the  mercy  of  some  other  of 
the  enemy's  ships  that  might  be  aeiur 
enough  to  seize  the  moment  of  her 
confusion.  Accordingly,  besides  assi- 
duously training  their  men  to  the  use  of  -. 
theoar  in  rough  as  well  as  smooth  water, 
the  Athenian  admirals  inculcated  lui 
a  seaman's  prime  duties  order  and 
silence  in  action,  Q^v  r^  tpy^  KSajiaif 

Koi    myffv    wipi    vkflcrrou    ffyiuF&eM 

To  be  steady  and  patient  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  until  the  signal 
for  engaging  was  given;  to  listoa 
attentively  for  the  word  of  command 
as  passed  on  by  the  boatswains  (icrXrtft- 
rcu)  to  the  various  banks  of  oars ;  to 
obey  each  command  instantly,  unheS" 
itaUngly,  and  quietly ;  to  keep  tima, 
to  bade  promptly,  and,  in  charginff,  to 
throw  the  utmost  amount  of  phymcid 
power  into  each  stroke  of  the  oar,  were 
the  qualities  that  distinguished  the 
able  Athenian  seaman.  Impatienoe, 
clamour,  olnmsy  and  uneven  rowing, 
slowness  and  ccmfttsion  in  catehiag^ 
and  obeying  signals,  and  flurried  ub^ 
steadiness  in  the  heat  of  batfle, 
betbrayed  the  inexperience  of  the  crew» 
with  which  the  PdoponnesiansmaimeA 
their  fleets  in  the  eariy  years  of  thflir* 
great  war  with  Athens ;  though  pro^ 
bably  each  Dorian  among  them  wm 
consUtuticmally  as  brave  as  any  Athe« 
nian,  and  might  have  excelled  htm  te 
an  encounter  with  spear  and  shidd  on 
land. 

.  However  skUfiilly  the  triremei 
might  be  matuBuyred,  it  was  imp«»> 
sible  to  prevent  their  sometimes  getr 
ting  torn  of  theh*  adverauies.  AaA 
for.  tiie  hand-to-hand  fighthig  wtMk- 
this  involved,  a  smaU  body  of  M^ , 
armed  soldiers  (Em/Sorm,  or  Marinai| " 
according  to  our  modem  teem)  serm 
onboardeach  galleyc  There  were  alat 
a  few  bowmen,  or  slingen  ibr  gaUiMt 
the  enemy  as  o^portuniloroQured.  Am 
alUiopgh  the  oarsmen  most,  €i  coqsm^ 
have  beennnencumbered  with  annornb 
each  seems  to  have  been  fmninlMff 
with  some  ViAt  we^>ons,  a  mtliw 
probably  and  javelin,  to  play  hia  past 
with  in  the  exigencies  which  conti* 
nnally  oocnrred  during  an  action,  at 
sea.  For  we  must  bear  in  ndnd  th^ 
when  we  read  of  the  ancimit  gatteje 
nmning  each  other  down  in  actkm,  n^ 


♦  Thucyd.,  iv.  10. 
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are  not  to  suppose  that  the  strack 
galley  was  instantly  sunk  by  the 
shock.  On  the  contrar}',  almost  every 
account  in  the  classics  of  a  sea-fight 
proves  that  this  was  seldom  or  never 
the  case.  From  the  peculiarly  light 
build  of  the  triremes,  and  probably 
also  from  the  effect  of  the  lateral  gal- 
leries in  which  the  upper  rowers  were 
disposed,  one  of  these  vessels  would 
be  a  long  time  before  it  foundered, 
oven  after  receiving  such  a  shock  as 
to  water-log  it,  and  to  leave  it  shat- 
tered and  perfectly  unmanageable. 
While  the  wreck  thus  kept  above 
water,  the  crew  clung  to  it  in  the 
hope  of  being  rescued  by  successful 
friends.  Sometimes,  even  after  thus 
being  run  down,  the  crew  would  make 
a  desperate  effort,  and  carry  their 
apparently  triumphant  opponent  by 
boarding.  A  memorable  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  as 
having  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  where  a  Samothracian  galley  in 
the  Persian  service  was  charged  and 
run  down  by  an  ^TSginctan  ;  ''but  the 
Samothraciiins,  being  javelin -men, 
sent  a  shower  of  darts  at  the  marines 
who  assailed  them  from  the  ship  which 
had  nm  them  down,  cleared  her  deck, 
and  boarded  and  took  possession  of 
her."* 

A  mere  successful  charge,  there- 
fore, against  an  enemy's  galley  did  not 
necessarily  determine  the  fate  of  her 
crew ;  a  flight  or  two  of  javelins  and 
aiTOws  wore  probably  thrown  in,  es])e- 
cially  if  any  resistance  was  shown,  and 
then  the  victorious  vessel  generally 
moved  off  in  search  of  fresh  opponents 
until  the  event  of  the  day  was  finally 
decided .  The  conquerors  then  had  the 
easy  task  of  rowing  up  and  down 
among  the  half-swamped  prizes,  kill- 
ing or  taking'  off  the  men  as  prisoners, 
and  towing  the  >\Tecks  away  in  triumph, 
to  be  patched  up  or  not  for  sen-ice, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive damages. 

The  ascendancy  is  obvious,  which 
skill  and  discipline  must  have  exer- 
cised in  such  contests  over  equal 
courage  and  superior  numbers.  Often 
«as  this  was  disi)laycd,  the  first  victory 
of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  narrated  by  Thucydides,  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  instances 


of  it  that  history  Bupplies.  The  Co- 
rinthians and  other  confederates  of 
Sparta  had  prepared  an  armameiit  of 
forty -seven  galleys  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  transports  on  the  Achaian  aids 
of  the  gulf,  for  thepnrpoee  of  effecting 
a  descent  on  the  opposite  coast  ot 
Acamania,  a  country  then  In  alliaaoa 
with  Athens.  Phormio,  the  Atheaiaa 
admiral  who  commanded  in  those 
seas,  had  only  twenty  g^eys,  widi 
which  he  watched  their  morements 
from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Eyenns  on 
the  ^tolian  coast.  The  Peloponne- 
sians,  notwithstanding  their  siipe- 
riority  in  numbers,  sought  to  ayoid  an 
action,  and  endeavoured  to  posh 
across  the  gulf  in  the  night.  But  the 
Athenians  were  too  vigilant,  and 
came  up  with  them  in  "the  middle  of 
the  passage  just  about  day-break. 
The  gulf  is  of  considerable  width  xi 
the  part  where  the  rival  fleets  en- 
countered, though  immediately  to  the 
eastward  it  narrows  into  a  mere 
strait  between  the  two  oppoaifts 
capes,  each  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  Promontory  of  Rhion.  Thna  in- 
tercepted, and  forced  to  fight,  tb 
Peloponnesian  commanders  drsw  up 
their  fleet  in  a  way  which  they  hqied 
would  neutralise  the  superior  skill  and 
swiftness  of  the  Athenian  galleys.  The 
great  object  in  a  sea-fight  was  to 
charge  an  opponent  amidships,  or 
on  the  stem,  or  on  some  defenodeas 
part.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  enemy 
kept  their  lino  with  the  bows  opposed 
to  all  their  assailants,  this  was  impos- 
sible. The  favourite  manoBnvre  then 
was  cutting  the  line,  (iWorXovr.)  The 
assailing  galley  dashed  rapidly  between 
two  of  her  adversaries;  and  theiit 
smartly  wheeling  round,  songht  to 
charge  one  of  them  in  rear,  or  on 
the  quarter  while  turning.  To  pre- 
vent this,  various  tactics  were  adopt- 
ed. Sometimes,  for  instJince,  the 
assailed  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  two  or 
more  lines  of  squadrons  placed 
checker-wise  behind  each  other.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  Pdopoone- 
sians  formed  in  a  circle,  placing  the 
transports  and  a  picked  sqnadron  of 
five  of  their  best  war- ships  in  the 
middle,  and  with  the  rest  of  fheir  Al- 
leys ranged  outside,  with  thobr  stms 
toward  the  centre,  so  as  to  present 
all  round  a  front  of  armed  beaks  to 
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the  enemy,  and  make  a  flank  or  rear 
attack  impossible.  But  as  our  Nelson 
dealt  with  Villeneuve,  so  Phormio 
dealt  with  them.  A  novel  mode  of 
<lcfence  was  overpowered  by  a  novel 
mode  of  attack.  The  Athenian  admiral 
formed  his  line-of-battle  ahead,  and 
rowed  round  them,  continually  threat- 
Q\\\\v^  to  charge,  and  cooping  them  into 
a  narrower  and  narrower  space,  but 
havingstrictlyenjoinedhis  captains  not 
to  begin  the  engagement  till  he  gave  the 
signal.  For  he  reckoned  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  galleys  soon  getting  un- 
steady in  their  stations,  and  running 
foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  charging 
them.  And  he  also  waited  for  the 
springing  up  of  the  cast  wind,  which 
commonly  blew  out  of  the  straits 
about  sunrise  ;  feeling  sure  that  the 
enemy  would  never  keep  their  array 
perfect  in  rough  water.  Even  as  he 
had  anticipated,  so  fared  it  with  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  wind  came 
down  upon  them,  and  caught  them 
(to  TTuh'fxa  Karrj€i.)  Thcirships,  already 
closely  packed,  fell  foul  of  each  other. 
The  crews  had  to  feud  oflf,  and  mutual 


abuse  and  shouting  confused  the  fleet, 
and  drowned  the  officers'  commands. 
The  unpractised  rowers  also,  as  the 
water  grew  rougher,  when  they  gave 
a  stroke,  could  not  clear  their  oars 
from  the  waves  ;  (ras  Kwras  dbvvarog 
SvT€s  cV  Kkvboivit^  ava(^€ptiv^)  a  diffi- 
culty which  any  one  will  appreciate, 
who  learned  to  row  on  a  river,  and 
who  remembers  how  many  crabs  he 
caught,  when  he  afterwards  first  tried 
to  pull  a  sea-oar  in  a  fresh  breeze. 
The  helmsmen  thns  had  no  sufficient 
steerage-way  on  their  ships ;  and  any 
attempt  at  manoeuvring  became  hope- 
less. When  they  were  completely 
disordered,  Phormio  gave  the  signal 
to  his  captains,  and  the  Atheuiaa 
galle3's,  dashing  forward,  gained  aa 
easy  victory,  capturing  twelve  ships, 
one  of  which  they  dedicated  to  Poseidon. 
This  battle  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  intended  to 
be  taken  as  composed  by  one  of  the 
Athenians  who  served  on  board  Phor- 
mio's  galley.  The  metre  is  the  splen- 
did measure  invented  by  Mr  Mitchell 
for  the  rendering  of  the  Aristophanic 
Tetrameter  Anapest. 


niORMIO'S  VICTORY  IN  THE  CORINTHIAN   GULF. 

Twas  wlien  our  galleys  lay  along  the  winding  bay. 

Where  Evenus  with  ocean  is  blended. 
To  watch  tlie  Dorian  host,  that  'gainst  Acamania's  coast 

At  the  mandate  of  Sparta  descended. 

In  long  and  threatening  line,  at  the  margin  of  the  brine. 
Stretched  the  squadrons  of  proud  Lacedajmon  ; 

Our  prows  were  but  a  score,  yet  we  cooped  them  to  the  shore, 
Oh  they  shrank  from  the  clash  with  our  seamen ! 

Xot  in  the  good  daylight,  not  in  fair  and  open  fight, 

Came  over  the  boasting  invaders  ; 
But  like  thieves  they  sought  to  glide,  to  their  booty  o'er  the  tide, 

With  darkness  and  silence  for  aiders. 

All  voiceless  was  the  deep ;  the  winds  had  sunk  to  sleep  ; 

The  veil  of  the  night  earth  was  wearing  \ 
But  the  stars  had  pined  away ;  and  the  streaks  of  eastern  gray 

Told  the  morn  was  her  chariot  preparing. 

A  ])lash  of  distant  oars  as  from  th'  Achaian  shores 

Ou  our  sentinel's  car  fiiintly  sounded  ; 
Our  watch  wa3  keen  and  true,  we  were  Phormio's  chosen  crew ; 

To  his  oar  at  the  signal  each  bounded. 

The  warning  cry  speeds  fast,  "  the  foe,  they  come  at  last ;" 

Oh  little  they  deem  what  will  meet  them ; 
Right  soon  equipped  are  we,  and  we  push  at  once  to  sea, 

On  the  mid- wave  to  baffle  and  beat  them. 

Now  through  the  glimmering  haze  we  strain  our  eager  gfase  ;— 

A  dark  mass  on  the  dark  water  rises ; — 
Tis  a  gaUey ;— 'tis  their  fleet— how  our  joyous  bosonw  lieat, 

As  the  dawning  revealed  us  our  prizes  I 
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Two  score  and  seven  prows  were  the  squadrons  of  our  foes, 

Tlicre  was  sea-room  and  space  for  the  meeting ; 
Yet  they  moved  not  to  attack,  bnt  in  troubled  ring  hung  back 

From  the  strife,  whence  was  now  no  retreating. 

Swift,  swift,  we  glanced  around  them,  and  in  closer  circle  bonnd  tbem ; 

vStill  threat'ning  the  charge,  still  delaying  : 
For  Phormio  curbed  our  zeal,  till  the  roughened  main  should  feel 

The  breath  of  the  east  o'er  it  playing. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  Moming  wind — why  lingerest  thou  behind  ? 

On  high  while  the  Day-god  is  soaring  ? 
Come  forth,  and  bid  the  Deep  from  the  level  slumber  leap, 

Its  billows  in  majesty  pouring. 

Let  WxQ.  landsmen  dread  their  swell — the  mariner  loves  well 

The  laugh  and  the  toss  of  the  ocean ; 
Long  time  the  gale  and  we  have  been  comrades  o'er  the  sea  ; 

'Tis  our  helpmate  in  battle's  commotion. 

The  shudder  of  the  seas  tells  the  coming  of  the  breeze  ; 

The  ripples  are  glittering  brightly  ; 
Soon  the  purple  billows  grow,  and  their  crests  of  foam  they  show, 

As  the  freshening  blast  curls  them  lightly. 

Swell  higher,  lusty  gale — the  Dorian  crews  are  pale, 

Their  oars  in  tlie  vexed  surges  drooping ; 
While  our  circling  galleys  halt,  and  veer  round  for  the  assault. 

For  the  death-stroke  each  mariner  stooping. 

With  hea^ls  bent  forward  low,  with  oars  thrown  back  in  row. 

Trembling  over  the  edge  of  the  water, 
With  breatliless  gaze  we  watch  from  our  captain's  lip  to  catch 

The  word  for  the  charge  and  the  slaughter. 

'Tis  given — the  oars  dip — with  a  light  half-stroke  the  ship 

Glides  off — the  waves  hiss  in  twain  riven — 
The  trumpet  clamours  high  ;  and  our  short  sharp  battle-cry. 

As  we  strain  every  neiwe,  rings  to  heaven. 

The  oar  tingles  as  we  grasp  it,  like  a  limb  of  those  who  clasp  it : 

Lithe  and  light  through  the  white  froth  it  flashes; 
And  pulsating  with  life,  savage,  active  for  the  strife, 

At  her  quarry  the  war-galley  dashes. 

On,  mariners,  pull  on — one  glancing  thought  alone 

Of  the  homes  and  the  loves  that  we  cherish  ; 
For  we  know,  from  rush  like  this,  as  our  prow  may  strike  or  miss^ 

Ourselves  or  the  foemen  must  perish. 

Bnt  our  helmsman's  skill  is  tried  our  armed  beak  to  guide, 

Where  their  quarter  lies  helpless  before  us; 
And  the  thrilling,  jarring  crash,  and  the  music  of  the  smash    . 

Tell  our  rowers  that  fortune  smiles  o'er  us. 

Look  round  upon  the  wreck, — mark  the  haughty  Dorians'  deck. 

How  they  reel  in  their  armour  along  it : 
AVhile  our  bow-men  ply  each  string  ;  and  each  javelin's  on  the  wing. 

Wafting  death  mid  the  braggarts  that  throng  it. 

Look  where  our  gallant  prow  stnick  deep  the  deadly  blow, 

vShattered  oars,  mangled  oars- men  are  lying: 
The  rent  and  started  side  sucks  in  tlic  swamping  tide, 

And  the  surge  drowns  the  gi'oans  of  the  dying. 

Tlie  reddening  ocean-flood  drinks  deep  their  hated  blood, — 

It  shall  stream  yet  in  richer  libations  : 
We'll  repeat  the  lesson  stern — Lacediemon  well  shall  leam 

That  the  sea  mocks  her  rule  o'er  the  nations. 
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"Steady,  steady  now,  my  meu — back  her  gently  off  again  — 

Give  your  ficlraaman  free  scope  and  dominion" — 
We  recoil  for  fresh  attack,  as  a  bawk  may  hover  back, 

Ere  it  swoop  iu  the  pride  of  ita  piiiiou. 
Another  ehargc, — another  blow, — anotlier  crippled  foe, — 

'Tis  Athene  herjielf  that  is  guiding. 
As,  haddled  in  a  flock,  deer  sluiulc  back  from  the  shock 

Of  the  hcmters  that  round  them  are  riding. 
So,  disordered  and  dismayed,  witli  ranks  all  disarrayed. 

Their  fleet  crowds  together  in  rnin  ; 
While  our  galleys  dashing  in,  with  a  loiid  and  joyous  din, 

Their  miasiou  of  death  are  pursuing. 
See,  again  their  oars  are  out — again  a  feeble  shout 

Ilisea  np  from  their  admiral-galloy ; 
They  come  forth — 'tia  not  to  fight — they  only  push  for  flight — 

One  has  burst  throngh  onr  line  in  the  sally. 
She's  their  best — aho  must  not  'scape — cut  her  off  from  Bhioa's  cait^— 

Let  not  Dorians  for  speed  triumph  o'er  us — 
Our  nearest  consort  viewa  her, — the  'ParaluB  pursues  her — 

Tull  on — none  must  strike  her  before  ns. 
"  Quick,  quicker  on  the  feather— come  forward  well  together — 

Carry  Phonnio  first  in  his  glory" — 
Each  nerved  him  as  be  spoke,  and  we  dash  with  stouter  stroke 

Through  tho  waves  carcase-cumbered  and  gory. 
Ohl  swiftly  goes  the  prize  as  ahead  of  both  she  tlies; 

Oh !  blitho  was  the  contest  that  tried  us. 
When  we  saw  our  comrades  true,  their  country's  favoured  crow, 

In  rivalry  rowing  beside  us, 
Their  Sacred  Bark  apace  bounds  forward  iu  tho  rac<-', 

Like  B  proud  steed  let  loose  from  the  biidlc  ; 
And  we  knew  by  the  red  streak  ou  her  bent  and  battered  beak, 

Iu  the  fray  that  she  hud  not  been  idle. 
On  the  prey  each  galley  g^ns,  and  more  and  more  each  strains 

In  the  emulous  chase  to  the  leading; 
As  two  hounds  pursue  the  hare,  and  each  strives  for  amplest  shoi'O 

Of  the  conquest  to  which  they  are  speeding. 
Vainly  struggles  the  spent  foe.    At  her  stem  we  feel  oxa  prow  — 

'Gainst  its  point  ill  her  helmsman  la  shielded; 
And  the  Pnralua's  sway  breaks  her  starboard  oars  away. 

Clear  her  dcckl — Mo— they  crouch — they  have  yielded. 
Tow  lier,  then,  along  in  triumph — haul  her  up  on  yonder  shore — 
'There  she  long  shall  crown  the  headland,  never  stemming  billow  moroj 
To  tho  gracious  God  of  Ocean  votive  offering  shall  she  stand. 
Telling  of  the  deeds  of  Phormio  and  his  bold  Athenian  band. 
Sageat  of  his  country's  seamen,  bravest  captain  of  the  bravo ; — 
!Every  coast  shall  hear  his  glory,  far  as  Athens  rules  the  wave. 
Choral  lay  shall  long  record  him.     Long  onr  battle-cry  shall  be, 
Cheering  on  our  charging  squadrons,  "  Puormio  and  Victokt." 

*  The  PaialuB  was  the  o&me  at  one  of  the  two  Eaored  falleys,  wbivh  the  Athei 
e-mployed  fur  the  couvejuicc  of  deapatclies,  ind  stite  missions  ;  and  whll 
viere  alwajs  equipped  aiiU  manned  with  t)ie  ({TenteBt  core.  It  ia  not  epccified 
ThuGjdides  that  the  Puralua  wilb  ont)  of  Phurmio'9  gallefE;  but  from  the  brillia 
exploits  of  his  aquadroa  in  this  nod  a  lubsequenl  battle,  we  majr  fairl;  Buppoee  it 
liave  been  composed  of  the  Elite  of  tba  Athetiaa  nnvf. 
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OUR  GURBEKCT,  OUR  TBADB|  AND  OUB  TABHV^ 


It  is  no  matter  of  congratulation  to 
ns,  that  the  remarks  wliich  we  hazarded 
in  July  last,  regarding  the  depressed 
and  declining  state  of  the  internal 
trade  of  the  countr}',  and  the  miserable 
prospects  which  were  in  store  for  us 
m  consequence  of  the  mischievous 
operation  of  our  restrictive  monetary 
laws,  have  since  been  tested  by  ex- 
perience, and  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  utmost  letter.  We  then  stated, 
that  Great  Britain  was  upon  the  very 
verge  of  a  crisis  more  dangerous  than 
any  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
exposed  —  that  the  evil  was  clearly 
traceable  to  the  senseless  machinery 
of  tlie  Banking  Acts,  introduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  adopted  by  his 
Whig  successors — and  we  warned  the 
latter,  that  "if,  during  the  recess,  and 
before  a  new  parliament  shall  meet,  the 
present  lamentable  state  of  matters  is 
to  continue,  no  British  ministry  ever 
exposed  themselves  to  such  a  frightful 
load  of  responsibility."  Our  senti- 
ments with  i*cgard  to  the  monetary' 
laws  were  neither  singular  nor  un- 
supported. They  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  press,  of  the  heads  of  mercantile 
houses,  and  more  especially  of  the 
bankers,  who  in  vain  had  pointed  out 
to  Sir  llobertPeel  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  persevering  with  egotistic  ob- 
stinacy in  his  foolish  and  pragmatical 
scheme.  But  our  forebodings  as  to 
the  future,  and  further  depreciation  of 
property  down  to  the  present  misera- 
ble point,  were,  we  are  quite  aware, 
considered  by  many  as  too  gloomy  to 
be  by  possibility  realised.  That  month, 
however,  which  may  hereafter  be 
memorable  in  our  history  as  the  Black 
October,  has,  we  hope,  dispelled  the 
delusion  even  of  the  few  who  still 
regarded  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  in- 
fallible minister  of  tinance.  His 
great  juggle  is  now  exposed ;  his  cur- 
rency engine  has  gone  to  ])ieces  — 
but  not  before  it  has  fulfilkMl  its  jn-c- 
destined  task  of  crushing  and  annihi- 
lating credit. 

It  was,  we  are  now  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, a  vain  expectation  to  hope 
that  any  rcniodial  measure  could  be 
carried  in  the  last  Parliament.     That 


body  was  rapidly  going  down  to  it» 
corporate  grave,  with  Utile  ^017,  and 
with  no  regret.  It,  too,  was  an 
engine,  working,  most  mdoitonately 
for  us  all,  accoitUbag  to  the  wHl  of  one 
man,  whose  thonghte  and  way*  were 
as  secret  and  noiseless  as  the  pesti- 
lence. It  was  pledged  to  sapport 
agricoltore,  which  It  idMudoned  J  to 
foster  native  industry,  which  it  gaye 
np  to  foreign  competition;  to  llgnften 
the  burdens  of  the  people,,  wmch  it 
augmented ;  to  maintain  Uie  balance  of 
power,  which  it  permitted  to  be  shifted 
and  destroyed.  Whether  ha  was  in 
office  or  not,  that  pariiament  was  tlie 
plaything  of  Peel.  At  each  snecesfliYe 
move,  he  was  the  Meplustophiles  who 
drew  the  string.  Hecontrivedto  adjust 
parties  with  such  infinite  address,  that 
what  in  reality  was  the  weafeer  sec- 
tion became  apparently  the  stronger 
one,  and  ^^  government  influence"  was 
lavishly  used  to  tempt  the  firailer 
brethren  from  their  old  profession* 
True,  he  lost  office  in  consequoioe^ 
but  he  did  not  on  that  aeoonnt  sor- 
render  one  iota  of  power.  The  new 
ministry  felt  that  they  were  in  his 
hands,  and  that  his  fiat  migjit  deter- 
mine at  any  moment  the  period  of 
then*  political  existence.  There  haTe 
been  statesmen,  even  of  the  Whig* 
school,  who  woiild  not  willingly  hare 
submitted  to  so  poor  and  degradii^f  a 
bondage.  Theix;  have  been  those 
who  would  not  have  consented  to 
hold  office  even  for  an  hour,  on  the 
condition  of  their  adopting  iapUdtlj 
tlie  measures  and  the  schemes  of 
their  antagonist;  but  we  live  in 
altered  times,  and  free  win  is  no 
longer  a  doctrine  of  the  Whigi. 
Accordingly,  the  same  leasMia  ai 
financial  wisdom,  the  same  doctrinea 
of  political  economy,  which  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  converted  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  were  now  pompously 
enunciated,  though  far  worse  ex- 
pressed, by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  whom 
the  malignant  star  of  Britain  has 
converted  into  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  cries  of  the  coantry^ 
the  warnings  of  the  press,  the  repie- 
sentations  of  the  merchanta  and 
bankers,  were  passed  over  with 


Farliumcnt  was  dliworv> 

uient  when  llie  active  iDterfereuce  of 

tbc  IcgialaCure  was  most  impcraUvely 

rcqoired. 

At  tbe  Sections  tlie  ciimof^ 
vas  made  a  prominent  but  not  a 
riial  qaestion.  This  we  regret  ex.- 
oceiUugly,  for  there  ueror  vraa  a  time 
when  men  of  strong  imdcrstiuiding, 
concentrated  experittice,  and  practi- 
cal knonlbUge,  were  more  nwded  in 
the  Uou^cof  Commona;  and  alllioiigii 
there  bave  been  aomo  accoaaioiu 
ivhich  we  regard  witb  hope,  atill  we 
conld  tiave  wished  that  moi'c  men  of 
deddcd  mcrcaDtile  ability  lind  been 
returned.  The  new  Farlianient  hoe 
verf  great,  iinpurtiuit,  and  difficult 
nmctiDDH  to  perfoim.  It  has  to  ptu- 
noaace  upon  the  fate  of  a  mouetary 
i^alera  whldi  doar-booglit  and  late 
oxperienco  baa  proved  to  bo  radi- 
cally bad ;  uttd  it  must  provide  a 
enbatitntc  on  which  the  natton  may 
in  fiitai'c  more  contideatly  rely.  It 
has  fui'ther  to  decide,  wliether  we 
an  to  perauv«re  in  n  niorcautilc 
policy,  whiuh,  no  far  as  U  haa  gone, 
appears  most  baaefal  to  home  pro- 
duction, and  to  tbo  pmapcrity  of  onr 
ttativo  artisans ;  and  it  wiU  be  forcttd 
in  aome  measure  to  rcoiBt  afiiX  re- 
model the  system  of  onr  iiulioual  taxa- 
tion. All  these  are  matters  of  infliiite 
and  pressing  importance:  they  must 
be  bandied  boldly,  but  not  rashly,  and 
discussed  with  temper  and  forbearanco. 
Parly  strife  mtist  be  forgotten  when 
the  great  iotorests  «f  the  notion  are 
eo  strangely  and  fcarfhlly  involved. 
IVe  have  arrived,  through  eipuri- 
ment-mokiug  and  quacliei?,  at  audi 
a  point,  that  the  best  man,  be  bis 
general  politics  what  they  may,  must 
lead  us  on.  But  wo  must  have  no 
more  esperlmeats,  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  happen  to  befall  m.  In  oar 
present  position  it  wonid  be  madness 
to  look  for  aid  cither  from  the  flashy 
dcclaimer  and  rhetorician,  or  fittm  the 
ciff-hond  fabricator  of  systems,  which 
Kre  based  ujran  no  solid  or  tntelUgible 
ibnndatiau.  What  wb  wantissolidlty, 
prudence,  and,  aboTe  all,  principle. 

It  will  not  do  merely  to  extricate 

the     nutiou     fhim     its    ini  mediate 

dilemma,  f<ir  which  tusk  we  oliaorve 

there  is  ulrtuuly  a  suffident  snmbrj 

,    tf  volunteers ;  but  we  must  ubsoluttily 


clenily  tlioa  our  political  guides  a 
hitherto  been  iu  the  li^t  of  j 
mitttug.  We  cannot  snffcr  t 
reDuuu  as  aulitaiy  sentinela  on  1 
peaks  of  an  imagiBaiy  I'isgab.  The 
promised  laud,  which  they  nave  dia- 
cerued  in  the  distance,  has  turned 
out,  when  we  Teack^d  it.  In  be  a 
mere  rairngc  of  the  desert— a  phantom 
whiah  has  disappeared,  and  left  us 
in  the  arid  sand.  We  ore  as  for  as 
ever — nay,  even  forlhar — from  oor  ill- 
lieritance ;  and  aesureUly  it  would  be 
a  desiraliie  thing  for  us  if  we  could 
discover  the  trne  ivnd  by  wtalcb  we 
are  to  walk  in  future.  Wo  have 
de.^ei'ted,  unuecessarily  and  foolishly, 
as  cspcnencB  hus  shown  as,  the 
Imateu  track  which  we  had  hitherto 
pni'sned :  if  we  iwmot  regain  it,  let 
US  at  least  be  diligent  in  onr  eadsa- 
vours  to  find,  but  wary  iu  onr  se- 
lection of  a  new  one.  It  is  in  tUa 
temper  that  we  venture  to  moke  a 
few  observations  npou  our  present 
position  and  prospects. 

First,  then,  let  ua  see  how  the 
Banking  Act  of  1844  has  worked.  AU 
the  world  knows  that  by  that  pre- 
posterous measure,  the  free  circuktloD 
of  the  paper  money  of  the  Bank  Af 
Sn^ond  was  limited  to  £14,000.000 
beyond  the  amonnt  of  bnlliuu  wUi^ 
was  stored  In  tlie  cotters  of  that  estab- 
lishment—th»t  no  loophole  or  devlea 
for  eipansion  was  given — and  tbM 
the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  provincial 
banks  were  put  into  similar  fetters, 
ami  compelled  to  provide  and  retain 
gold  for  evei'y  pound  note  whidi  thig' 
might  issue  beyond  the  amount  «f 
their  average  cirenlation  ns  token  at 
that  period.  We  were  told  by  the 
individual  who  was  then  kind  enough 
to  act  as  our  Lycurgns,  that  this  re- 
striction was  necessary  for  (he  safety 
of  the  trading  communily— that,  in 
other  words,  it  was  ialcnd'd  to  pre- 
vent thocnstomer  from  lieinRilvfi-nudiu! 
by  his  banker,  and  to  kivi-  iLc  <ir- 
culatioQ  of  the  cimntiy  v.\ 
bounds.  Also,  that  it  ^^ . 
diseonrago  nndoe  oud  ' 
speculutuin,  which,  an.  - 
modem  ihuory.  isat  the  ro-it  >ii  riny 
cviL  We  believed  him — that  is,  somii 
of  us  did  — and  the  mcasaro  was 
pEUsed  into  a  law. 

Subsctjucut  cxpcriccco  h  v-  slfuvii 
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us,  that  this  very  measure  has  become 
an  engine  of  destruction  to  the  trading 
community — that  it  has  not  defended 
the  customer  from  loss  by  the  failure 
of  his  banker — and  that  it  has  not 
discouraged  speculation,  whether  that 
be  unwholesome  or  not.  It  has  cer- 
tainly kept  the  circulation  of  the 
country  within  such  bounds,  that 
money  is  at  a  minimum  rate  of  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent ;  and  the  measure 
is  itself  suspended  and  virtually  abro- 
gated by  the  Whig  ministry,  who,  with 
an  inconsistency  and  stupidity  which 
appear  absolutely  miraculous,  pin  their 
faith,  in  the  very  document  which  re- 
moved  it,  to  the  soundness  and  inte- 
grity of  its  principle ! 

Now,  it  is  here  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  principle  to  which  the  ministry 
have  so  needlessly  conmiitted  them- 


is  neither  asked  for,  nor  employed  aa 
a  circulating  medium  at  alL  We, 
therefore,  drop  for  the  present  the 
convertibility  question,  and  Sir 
Robertas  reiterated  disqaisitiona  aa  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  a  pound ; 
and  shall  apply  ourselves  solely  to  the 
point  of  restriction,  which  wo  hold  to 
be  the  leading  cause  of  the  present 
monetary  distress. 

A  vast  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  social  condition  since  the  year 
1844.  This  alteration  has  been  pro- 
duced by  both  natural  and  artificial 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  havo 
had  a  famine  and  a  fdlure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  which  has  borne  very 
heavily  upon  the  population  of  the 
British  islands,  and  has  caused  a  large 
export  of  bullion  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  food.    In  the  second  place. 


selves  is  not,  strictly  si>eaking,  that  of    we  have  had  a  multiplicity  of  gigantic 


the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold 
at  a  fixed  rate,  but  that  of  permanent 
restriction  of  the  issues.  The  bullion 
principle  may  or  may  not  be  justly 
assailable  upon  other  grounds,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  enter  as  an  ingre- 
dient into  the  question  of  the  present 
difficulty,  and  we  are  anxious,  there- 
fore, to  keep  it  separate.  The  great 
alteration  which    the   Act  of   1844 


works  going  on  at  home,  which,  while 
they  have  afforded  high  wages  to  an 
important  section  of  the  community, 
and  so  tended  in  a  great  measure  to 
ward  off  and  counteract  the  more  dia« 
astrous  effects  of  the  famine,  have 
nevertheless  undeniably  caused  an 
unusual  absorption  of  capital,  which 
must  remain  unproductive  until  those 
works  are  completed.    In  the  third 


effected  in  the  monctan-  system   of  place,  we  have  altered  altogether  our 

England,  was  the  positive  limitation  relation  to  the  foreigner,  and   haya 

of  the  unrepresented  pa])er  issues  of  admitted  him  to  competition  with  our 

the  government  to  fourteen  millions,  own  producers  in  the  home  market, 

and  the  contraction  of  the  currency  of  without  securing  that  reciprocity  with- 

the  provincial  banks.    It  thus  left  the  out  wliich  free  trade  is  a  phantom  and 


du-ectors  of  the  Bank  of  England  no 
option  or  power  to  move  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  public  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, and  besides  restricting  them, 
it  made  the  provincial  banks  in  Eng- 
land wholly  dependent  upon  the  lead- 
ing establishment  in  London.  The 
Acts  of  1845  which  were  applicable  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  in  many 
respects  a  much  greater  innovation. 
The  amount  of  paper  circulation  in 
these  countries  was  calculated  on  the 
average  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
issue  restricted  accordingly.  It  was 
l)rovided  that  every  note  which  might 
bo  put  out  beyond  that  amount, 
should  be  represented  by  bullion,  and 
we  shall  immediately  show  that  this 
measure  has  proved  in  its  oi)eration 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  public,  by  causing  a  large 
drain  of  bullion  to  countries  where  it 


a  delusion.  The  first  and  the  third  of 
these  causes  have  led  to  a  steady 
drain  of  bullion  from  the  conntiy; 
and  although  the  famine  may  now  be 
considered  as  over,  and  that  drain 
stopped  for  the  present,  the  other 
still  continues  and  must  continue  in 
full  operation,  and  tho  adverse  rate  of 
exchange  as  against  Britain  can  only 
be  overcome  by  a  general  decline  of 
prices,  in  consequence  of  which  men 
of  every  cla.ss,  but  especially  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  artisan,  must  be 
serious  and  pennanent  losers.  Bnt 
the  railway  system  on  the  whole  has 
effected  the  most  important  change 
upon  our  position,  and  it  is  now  indis- 
putably necessary  to  find  out  in  what 
way  it  has  acted  upon  the  money 
market. 

In  1844,  the  restriction  year,  the 
railway  system  was,  so  to  speak,  in 


uitd  liecn  cuiuttrncted  aud  much  sur- 
plus  capital  embarked,  but  the  tide  of 
entwpriae  or  of  »|)ecaktiou,  if  yoii  so 
chooae  U>  term  it,  had  not  at  that  time 
set  in  Di^iU'l}'  so  vigorously  as  it  did 
nnerwnrdti  in  the  new  chaunel.  Still 
there  were  distinct  indications  of  what 
was  to  eome.  Notice  had  been  given 
of  a  multiplicity  of  works  that  were 
to  be  utidcitaliQn,  iuvolviog  iu  tho 
aggregate  an  enormous  expcaditnrc 
of  capital ;  and  Parliament  hod  point- 
odly  constituted  itself  the  cenaor  and 
approver  of  these  projects.  It  was 
not  a  period  of  [a-ivalo  unguided 
speculation.  Fardca  were  not  left  as 
in  fonner  years  to  throw  theii*  capital 
rashly  and  without  guarantee  into 
American  mining  and  canal  odveu- 
turea,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  im- 
provement and  the  employment  of  an 
nllen  population.  Each  railway  bill 
was  first  considctcd  b^  a  niinistcrial 
body  expressly  constituted  for  that 
function :  it  then  underwent  the  scru- 
tiny of  committees  of  both  Uonscs  ef 
Parliament;  und  Anally, when  trans- 
formed into  an  act  by  receiving  the 
royal  assent,  it  bore  within  its  pre- 
amble an  express  acknowtedgmeut 
that  it  was  a  work  of  great  advantage 
and  benefit  to  the  conutiy  at  large. 
Nay  more,  by  a  notable  act,  authoris- 
ing the  government,  whenever  a  rail- 
way should  exhibit  a  certain  amount 
of  remunerative  trafSc,  to  purchase  it 
at  a  statutory  rate  for  the  profit  of  the 
notion,  the  ministry  were  as  deeply 
pledged  as  they  could  be  to  the  taain- 
teiinuce  of  the  system ;  and  if  thei'O 
lias  been  iu  fact  any  excess  in  the 
number  of  works  nndurtaken,  the  pri- 
vate promoters  of  thi'se  are  fur  loss 
«hflT^ble  with  tlie  blame  thau  the 
ministry,  who,  with  tlteir  eyes  open, 
tiud  the  amount  of  pledged  capital 
deciarcil,  yet  suffered  the  system  to  go 
HOfarwithoutinterposing  a  decided  and 
uiienrmountable  barrier  to  Us  progreaa. 
Be  that  as  it  may — and  we  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the 
point  hereafter — it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel,  or  any 
otbor  competent  minister,  can  have 
failed  to  form  the  conclusion  that 
altered  circnmsCances  must  per  force 
buraatlur  effect  a  vast  change  on  Ihc 
r  mouetary  Iransactlous. 
d  Sir  Robert  now  takes  full  cro- 


that  he  foresaw  what  was  aboot^ 
happen,  and  that  he  framei)  hisluud 
ing  measures  with  a  direct  view  ^ 
that  result.    A.moro  hnmiliatingM 
fcssion,  in  onr   opinion,    was  net 
uttered  by  any  man  laying  claim  4 
the  character  of  a  stalosman.    Iti| 
in  fact  taulamount  to    on  ackno^ 
ledgmeut  that  be  was  then  Ic^sla 
log  for  the  prospective  benefit  of  d 
moneyed  interest  exclusively,  andoj 
for  that  of  the  nation.  For  we  holdj 
to  be  perfectly  clear,  upon  every  prfl 
ciple    of   honour   and  justice,    tfl 
government,   having    idlowed   thoj 
railway   bills   to  pass,   aud    : 
sanctioned     their      comii 
were  bound  to  lutcrpose  i 
impediment  to  their  completioi 
more — they  were  bound,  before  intt 
diu:ing  any  act  for  the  Aiture  regu 
lion  of  the  currency,  to  take  into  O 
^deration  the  changes  whicb  so  v. 
an  expenditure  of  capital  at  homo  ii 
Ukety  to  cause  in  the  adjustment 
the  different  national  inb 
tho  facilities  wliich  ought  to 
to  each  in  the  development  of  Uieird 
vcral  industry.  But  the  Banking  A 
of  which  wd  complain  wei-o  tian 
upon  a  totally  dilTei-eut  priudple. 

Sir  Itobert  Peel,  in  1844,  was^ 
it  were,  standing  upon  on  elevatf 
from  which  ho  could  look  backwi 
upon  the  past  condition  of  the  C 
try,  and  forward  to  the  new  sla 
things  which    was   now    certaiu  I 
occur,  and  which  he  did  not  intcni| 
prevent.    On  the  one  hand,  hu  fl 
that,  for  a  certaiu  average  of  yeaj 
not  distiuguieked  by  any  great  enW 
jiiise,  nor  sliakcn  by  any  great  conn 
sion,  a  certain  quantity  of  curreucyl| 
BufUceU  for  the  wants  of  the  nat' 
Tills  currency  consisted  of  two  thi 
gold  and  paper.for  we  drop  tho  ami 
change.    The  gold  was  principallyil 
not  utogcther,  conned  to  Ei    ' 
where  it  circniatcil  tewt  liaiid  t( 
and,  issuing  ftvm  the  fountniu  of  I 
Mint  at  a  fixed  rnle  of  price,  it  V 
accessible  to  all  parlies,  and  alwi 
eschaugeable  for  paper.     Being  <j 
portable  nt  fluctuating  valuoi  ahroL 
the  amount  of  gold  at  any  time  iu  f 
country  could  uot  be  accurately  ai " " 
tained,  but  it  wa^  acknowledge 
the  nominal  basia  oftlie  clrculuku 

In  Scotlauduud  Ireland  theu 
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was  different.  Both  of  these  were 
poorer  countries  than  England,  and 
had  been  unable  either  to  dispense 
with  the  smaller  one-pound  note  circu- 
lation, or  to  provide  gold,  the  most 
expensive  and  cumbrous  representa- 
tive of  property.  The  currency  of 
these  countries,  therefore,  was  paper, 
based  directly  upon  property ;  and, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  secured  by  an 
admirably-devised  system  of  inter- 
change amongst  the  native  banks, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  any  over-issue.  In  conse- 
quence the  circulation  was  extremely 
regular  and  steady,  save  at  the  two 

Seat  terms  of  the  year,  being  settling 
.ys,  when  a  large  expansion  of  the 
currency  was  required,  to  be,  how- 
ever, again  withdrawn  on  the  succeed- 
ing week. 

On  the  other  hand  lay  the  more 
dubious  inrospect  for  the  future.  Par- 
liament bad  already  recognised  the 
railway  system,  and  numerous  projects 
were  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion. These  necessarily  and  avow- 
edly involved  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  and  the  active  and 
lucrative  employment  for  several 
years  to  come  of  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  railway  system  might  indeed-  be 
said  to  have  created  a  new  class, 
whose  necessary  share  in  the  currency 
would  fall  to  be  calcidated  in  any 
future  monetary  measure.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  population  of  the  em- 
pure  was  rapidly  and  steadUy  increas- 
ing. 

It  was  in  this  position,  and  with 
these  prospects,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
fabricated  Ills  restrictive  acts,  which 
have  since  wrought  a  total  change  on 
the  financial  dispositions  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  think,  and  no- 
thing has  been  brought  forward  to 
prove,  that  there  was  any  call  what- 
ever for  a  change  at  that  particular 
juncture.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
change  was  generally  unpalatable,  but 
was  yet  peremptorily  forced  on  and 
effected  in  spite  of  the  ominous  looks 
of  those  whose  experience  entitled 
them  to  a  hearing.  And  no  wonder 
that  the  veterans  of  commerce  should 
have  receiveil  these  measures  with 
disapprobation.  For,  according  to 
all  rules  ot  reasoning,  an  increased 
trade,  an  increased  demand,  a  new 


population^  and  ^  aew  ftlwuniri  tf 
industry,  wa^e  bo  nuuiy  addiftiont  lo 
our  former  sUte  wliiGh  required  addi- 
tional fadlitiea.  TheMuae 
currency  which  had.  sufficed  im 
years  to  cany  on  our  dunesdc 
ments,  could  not  safely  be 
to  exercise  a  doable  fluctioii,  and  to 
meet  the  demaad  oecaakMied  by*  the 
novel  element  of  accretioiL  The 
money  that,  in  prosperoua  times» 
bardy  answered  the  cidia  c^naaafitt- 
tnre  and  commerce,  coold  not  In  eoft> 
verted  from  thoee  streama  to  flowiHo 
another,  without  oocaaioninc,  at  tke 
same  time,  the  greatest  pi»<*ing  aai 
inconvenience.  Yet,  strange  to  sk 
Sir  Robert  Fed,  bistead  of  basiaf  l3s 
calculationB  upon  thefatore  impen- 
tive  demand,  legislaied  aa  If  ao  aoir 
elemoit  at  all  had  appeared  bi  oar 
social  position.    And  be  fortber 


mitted,  what  we  maintaia  to  be  a  gnat 
and  inexcusable  error,,  eyen  had  tbB- 
railways  not  then  been  in  actnal  pM- 
gress,  by  utterly  destroying  lUipos&le 
expansion  of  the  cnrren^,  so  as  to 
bar  us  from  the  power  of  obviadag  m^ 
temporary  difflcnl^  or  aeddeat  to 
which  commerce  is  constantly  eoL- 
poaed. 

Thirty-two  millions,  thereto^  af 
paper,  whereof  foorteen  waa  app«- 
tioned  to  the  Bank  of  En^and,  wsa 
the  bountiful  allowance  coonted  oat 
for  the  daily  augmenting  wants  of  tte 
first  commercial  nation  of  the  veild. 
All  paper  issue  beyond  that  had  to  be 
represented  by  unfrnctifying  battoBt 
stored  up  in  bank  vaults  aikd  coHsar 
as  far  away  from  profitable  empk^ 
ment  as  if  it  had  been  boried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  with  some  tala^ 
lary  demon  as  its  guard.  And  it  Is  a 
fact,  which  we  do  not  raneaibflr  to 
have  seen  stated  elsewhera,  bat  whidi, 
nevertheless,  is  notorioos  to  all  oqb- 
mercial  people,  that  a  vast  deal  of  aold 
is  constantly  forced  into  the  Bau  to 
represent  and  occupy  the  place  of 
paper  which  is  absent  from  the  coon- 
try.  In  the  Continent  and  in  Ama-^ 
rica,  Bank  of  England  notes  are  sn 
extremely  common  tender,  and  an 
often  actually  at  a  premium  ;  and 
each  of  these  so  circulating  withdrawal 
under  Peel's  system,  an  eqniraloBi 
amount  of  gold  from  the  "•tfima! 
use. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  fiir  the 
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point  ie  irainnieriai  w  our  nr^imcnt, 
tbot  this  tiiirty-two  miiliotH,  pint 
the  ^Id,  miglit  nut  Ht  one  time  titwe 
BoUtcMl  for  Uic  couuiry,  and  it  may  be 
thai  it  sbaU  atji^n  sullice.  When  we 
apeak  «f  expoiiBiau,  we  also  (five 
credit  to  th«  counter-state  of  contrac- 
tiOR  1  wkI  out  QXperienc*  of  Scottish 
bukiag  has  gone  far  to  proTc,  that 
a  low  rate  ol  circnlation  ia  b;  no 
means  ineompatiblo  wiUi  a  healthy 
stuto  of  trade.  But  tlieu,  experience 
equdlj-  Wachea  us,  tliat  clie  low  r»te 
mvit  ba  left  to  adjust  il«elf.  Expao- 
Mon  19  not,  as  ia  comnionlj'  ^apposed, 
■a.  inevitable  sign  of  prosperity.  On 
tiie  contraty,  it  ia  too  comnioiily  a 
takOB  of  want  of  commercial  confi- 
dence. Bud  an  indiapoaitiou  to  reo^ve 
that  tat  larger  bnt  uncalculated  spedes 
of  currency,  bj  means  of  whioli  the 
great  transactiona  of  the  country  are 
carried  on,  and  to  which  the  whole 
twbia^  and  bonk  paper  of  the  realm 
bears  a  mere  fractionai  proportion — 
we  mean,  the  commcrcinl  bills  of 
eacluuige.  The  ordinary  cun'eDcy  of 
tin  country,  (he  lault  paper  and  all 
tke  gold  wlUcfa  umtld  pos«ibly  be  un- 
p<ii>tecl,  even  were  it  all  tlirowu  into 
drcttlation,  would  bo  utterly  insufli- 
eient  to  supply  tlie  place  <if  that  com- 
nurcii^  paper  which  has  for  tl3  ba^ 
aothing  more  than  mutuiU  confMeBoa 
and  credit ;  but  then  that  paper  moat 
be  realiaalile  as  it  becomes  due,  and  It 
is  for  tba£  purpose  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ordinary  currency  ia  re- 
quired. 

Whenever  a  want  of  confidence  is 
);eticrat«(Un  the  cimntry.  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  are  unmediaiely 
compelled  lo  havu  recourse  tu  the 
bank  in  order  to  have  Ilieir  bills  dis- 
counted. The  fadlity  of  these  dis- 
counts, of  course,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  money  in  circnlation,  and 
also  very  much  upon  the  rapidity  of 
its  return  in  the  shniie  of  deposits  or 
otherwiee.  A  banker  cannot,  any 
more  thsa  a  private  person,  discount 
without  having  [nunuy,  and  where  no 
isoDey  is  procurable,  tho  oliitoate 
result  must  be  a  stoppage.  And  so  It 
is,  as  we  know  full  well  from  the 
expcriwce  of  the  last  two  montiis, 
during  wluch  we  have  witoeased  the 
mipandleled  spectacle  uf  housea  aii»- 
pending  payment,  jind  exhibiting  at 
the  aiuoe  time  a  large  excess  of  assets 
beyond  all  their  liiibillttes.    Want  of 


i'.<iniiilonce,tiierafi:>ro,ho«  . 

about,  is  die  groat  evil  aguost  wtd 

in  this  countty,  we  ou^l  ospe 

to  guard,  since  it  se 

reut    that,  when    i 

ingenuity  is  not  equal  lu  proviil»')tl 

remedy. 

Let  us,  however.  Look  a  little  d: 

closely  into  the  present  posture  tf' I 
afiiurs,  and  eudeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  wnnt  of  confidence  whidi 
at  present  undoubtedly  exists  is  the 
result  of  eitemni  and  uncontn^blA 
causes,  or  whether  it  ia 
way  connected  with,  and  occasion! 
by  these  restriction  acta,  which  i 
jnat  now  afibrding  so  plentiful  a  h 
vest  to  the  cautious  and  wary  c 
taliM. 

The  monetary  embarrasament  n 
be  said  to  have  coiumcnced  with  tl 
famine  of  last  year.     That  event  a_ 
only  caused  an  osti'a  expenditnra  Q 
public  money  nX  home,  in  the  shai 
of  subsidies  to  Ireland,  bnt  it  o 
sioucd.  a  considerable  drain  of  buUteai'-l 
to  America.     It  so  happened,  that  at 
that  time   America  was   iu  need  of 
coin  for  her  expenses  in  the  Mexican 
war,  nnd  reqiui'ed  less  manufactntea 
than  wo  were  usually  in  the  habit  of 
BKportiog.      At  least  such  was  the 
statement  commonly  cuiTSnt  in  the 
cummercial  circles  si  the  time ;  but 
we  csjinot,  i^lkt  calmly  and  dispa 
sionately  reviewing  events,   con  ~ 
our  conviction,  that  tho    Amurit 
were  playing  a  deeper  and  mora  p 
litable  game.    A  drain  of  gold  & 
EugltiDd    must    always,    under 
pi'esent  laws,  prove  un  enormous 
vantage  to   the  foiTuiguer,    beca 
by  retaining  bullion  for  a  time,  i 
refusing  mannfacttires  m  oxohon 
he  can  bring  down  prices  in  B  " 
in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  in 
It  was  therefore  clearly  not  the  tl 
teresc  of    the    Tniusatlantic   dealttr 
to   take    commoditJGs    in    oichanga 
for    his    com,  nntil    the    depmsion 
had    reached   its  lowest  point.    B*  _ 
that    as   it   may.    the    balance  b 
ing  deddedly  against  us,  was  11^ 
dated  iu  gold,— a  mode  of  payme 
which  this  countiy  can  never  refu 
since  it  has   recognised  the  bnlUa, 
principle,  and  laid  down  &  fixai-M 
inflexible  standard.    As  therr'"**"^ 
this,t£n  millionHdiaappeared& 
general  circnlation — that  is,  the  b 
iu  order  tuniuiutain  its  Cull  is  — 
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compelled  to  find  gold  from  some  other 
sourc<j,  and  the  exchanges  being 
palpably  against  us,  by  reason  of  the 
famine,  and  from  another  cause  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  allude, 
this  could  only  be  done  by  an  increase 
of  the  rates  of  interest,  in  other  words, 
by  turning  the  screw,  which  had  this 
immediate  eifect  of  causing  a  fall  or 
depreciation  of  property.  Conse- 
quently the  funds  began  to  decline, 
but  after  a  little,  some  temporary 
relief  was  afforded  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  unexpected  customer  iu 
the  stock-exchange. 

The  Russian  system  of  banking  is 
rather   remarkable.     That    country, 


ever  possessed  before.  It  is  quite 
well  known  that  large  purchases  of 
national  stock  have  already  beet 
made  with  the  gold  of  the  MuscoYite ; 
and  therein  the  autocrat  has  acted 
wisely  for  himself— far  more  wisdj 
than  our  enlightened  rulers  have 
thought  proper  to  act  for  us — ^for  ho 
has  put  out  the  money  to  usoit,  and 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  circiilati<Nit 
instead  of  being  profitless  gold,  is 
now  composed  of  JSritish  and  Trenth 
securities,  bought  in  when^the  market 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  yielding  a 
large  return.  If  our  monetaiy  laws 
should  still  remain  unaltered,  and 
ti*ade  should  notwithstanding  revive, 


which    has    lately   become    one    of    it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  Bossian, 
greatest  gold  producers  of  the    so  soon  as  the  funds  have  readied 

their  culminating  i)oint,  to  sell  out 
largely,  and  by  forcing  the  gold  tnm 
the  Bank  of  England,  create  an  arti- 
ficial scai-city  of  the  precious  metal, 
which,  followed  as  it  must  be  by  an  im- 
mediate contraction  of  our  paper  enr- 
rency,  would  cause  a  second  panic,  and 
a  second  prostration  of  the  nmds.  Bj 
buying  cheap  and  selling  high— tM 
favourite  maxim  of  the  fr^-traders — 
he  would  thus  realise  an  exorbi-' 
tant  profit,  and  be  enabled,  should 
he  choose  it,  to  replace  the  bullio& 
basis  of  the  Russian  circolatioo. 
But  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
would  not  do.  The  low  state  (^  the 
funds  would  again  offer  an  irresis- 
tible temptation.  Fresh  purchases 
of  stock,  this  time  made  with  onr 
own  money,  would  revive  pnUic 
confidence  in  Britain,  and  so  things 
would  go  on,  alternately  rising  and. 
falling  without  any  obvious  external 
cause,  but  in  reality  according  to  the 
will  of  a  huge  foreign  fnndholder,  wIks 
with  each  successive  movement,  most 
be  the  gainer,  whilst  we  deny  our- 
selves the  means  of  securing  the 
equilibrium  of  our  own  monetaiy 
transactions  at  home.  Under  our 
present  system,  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  national  securities  to  the  extent  of 
a  few  millions,  has  a  wonderM  ciftct 
upon  the  market.  Add  the  fiurther 
elements  of  gold  exportation  and  pa- 
per contraction,  or  the  reverse,  and 
the  efibct  becomes  prodigious.  The 
purchases  ali-eady  made  on  the  £m- 
peror^s  account,  ai*e  reported  to  have 
been  most  heavy,  and  the  process,  at 
tlie  moment  when  we  write,  is  being 
again  re|>eated. 


the  greatest  gold  producers  of  the 
world,  employs  for  its  o>\ti  in- 
ternal use  a  paper  circulation,  but 
the  basis  upon  which  that  circula- 
tion rests,  is  commonly  reported  to 
be  a  sum  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  in  gold,  lodged  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor. 
This  large  amount  of  bullion  had 
hitherto  remained  unemployed,  but 
Nicholas,  observing  that  the  French 
funds  had,  like  our  own,  very  much 
declined,  and  that  bullion  was  the 
great  (ksi'deraium  in  both  countries, 
detei-mined,  with  much  apparent 
generosity,  to  step  fonvard  to  their 
rescue.  No  one  save  the  Czar  had 
any  control  over  the  keys  which  could 
open  this  hidden  hoard,  and  with  a 
discernment  which  does  credit  to  his 
abilities,  he  set  at  liberty  "  the  im- 
prisoned angels,"  and  in  retuni  for 
his  unprofitable  gold,  purchased  at 
most  advantageous  rates,  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  national  securities  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France.  The  immediate 
result  of  that  measure  is  a  large  accre- 
tion of  revenue  to  the  Emi)eror,  who 
is  now  one  of  our  chief  creditors,  for 
whom  the  manufacturer  is  bound  to 
toil :  the  ultimate  tendency  is  yet  iu 
the  womb  of  time,  but  no  thinking 
man  will  contemplate  without  alanu 
the  i)ower,  which  so  gijrantic  and 
ambitious  a  state  as  Russia  has 
thereby  gained  within  the  very  for- 
tress of  our  strength. 

If  we  continue  in  a  blind  and  ob,sti- 
nate  adherence  to  the  system  of  the 
bulliouist  party,  we  shall  give  the 
Russian  government  such  opportu- 
nities of  enriching  itself  at  our  ex- 
pense, as  no  foreign   i)Otentate   has 
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This  Is,  in  reality,  a  subject  of  the    attitude   6f  calm  complacency.    At 


gravest  nature,  and  it  should  not  be 
passed  over  by  the  legislature  without 
remark.  The  Whigs,  in  all  proba- 
bility, hail  such  successive  importation 
of  Russian  bullion,  as  so  many  pledges 
of  returning  prosperity,  not  seeing  nor 


first,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  most 
singular  optimist  of  his  day,  received 
the  different  deputations  of  pallid 
merchants  with  assurances  that  every 
thing  was  right.  "  There  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  alarm,^'  was  the 


nndcrstandmg    the    frightful    price    language    of    this    sapient    Solon, 


which  we  may  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  pay,  nor  the  perils  of  that 
artificial  fluctuation  to  which  we  may 
be  exposed.  We  have  put  ourselves, 
as  the   experience  of  the  last   few 


^^  Money  never  was  more  plentiful  in 
the,  country — accommodation  will 
reamly  be  granted  to  every  one  who 
has  property  to  show  for  it — the  cur- 
rency-machine is  working  remarkably 


months  has  shown,  at  the  mercy  of    well,*' — and  the  Cabinet  went  placidly 
gold,  and  consequently  at  the  mercy  of    to  sleep. 


any  foreign  power  who  can  supply  us 
with  that  coveted  commodity;  and 
so  we  must  remain,  if  the  plain  sense 
of  the  nation  does  not  rouse  itself  to 
sweep  away  the  formula  of  our  cur- 
rency practitioners. 

O  ur  advantage  from  the  Russian  tran- 
saction was  only  temporary.  Again 
the  bullion  decreased,  and  again  the 
screw  was  tightened.  Money  was  the 
universal  demand,  but  money  became 


But  the  cries  of  distress  from  with- 
out became  so  loud,  and  the  storm  of 
indication  so  vehement,  that  the 
ministry  were  at  last  compelled  to 
exhibit  some  symptoms  of  action  and 
vitality.  Cabinet  councils  were 
summoned-— new  deputations  received 
— ^the  tale  of  sorrow  was  agm  heard^ 
and  this  time  with  decreased  dis* 
dain.  But  the  perplexity  of  oor 
rulers  was  such,  or  their  dissension  sift 


scarcer  every  day,  and  the  rates  of    great,  that  they  could  not  devise  k 


interest  increased.  Hopeful  people, 
notwithstanding,  still  adhered  to  the 
belief  that  the  pressure  was  only  tem- 
poraiy.  The  corn-law  abolitionist 
pointed  to  the  luxuriant  harvest 
whick  was  waving  plentifully  on  the 
fields,  and  forgetting,  with  character- 
istic selfishness,  the  dogmas  which  he 
had  so  lately  enunciated,  prophesied  a 
return  of  manufactaring  prosperity 
from  the  well-being  of  that  class, 
which,  two  years  ago,  he  would  ruth- 
lessly have  consigned  to  ruin. 
when  the  plentiful  harvest 
gathered  in,  and  all  fear  of  another 
famine,  and  further  bullion  drain  on 
that  account,  was  removed,  it  appeared, 
to  the  disappointment  of  every  one. 


plan,  whereby  even  temporary  eaai^. 
might  be  afforded;  and  as  there  is 
saroty  in  a  multitude  of  coundUorSt 
they  eagerly  inquired  into  the  reme^ 
which  each  successive  sufferer  ooold 
suggest.    These  of  course  were  vaxied 
and  conflicting,  but  in  one  point  aU  were 
agreed — that  the  restriction  act  should 
be  suspended.    Even  then,  noting 
would  force  conviction  upon  the  impci* 
tent  Whigs.    They  dung  to  restnc- 
tion  as  if  it  had  been  the  palladium  df 
But    British  credit,  nor  wonld  they        v 
was    their  hold  of  it  until  they  were  tLn 
ened  with  force.    The  crisis  i 
imminent,  that  the  London  b» 
were  compelled  to  exhibit       nuY 
whidi  they  nndoubtedhr-  yt 
and  to  threaten  its  immecuate 


that  matters  were  not  likely  to  mend. 

The  screw  was  still  revolving  in  the  ment.    The  deposits  wliich  i      uouc 

wrong  way — prices  went  down,  like  were  immeasurably  greitor  in  m 

the  mercury  in  the  barometer  before  than  the  qnanti^ofboUionwhlK^u 

a  storm — the  man  who  was  rich  even  Bank  of  £nglana  could  give  out ;  i 

in  April  found  himself  worse  than  the  LombardStreet  deputation  ace 

nothing   in    October  —  bills  became  ingly  intimated  that,  if  goven 

statlonary^the  banks  were  besieged  'wovdd  not  suspend  the  operati 

until  they  closed  their  doors  in  de-  the  Act  of  1844,  they  womd  exn. 

spair  —  and  then  came  the  Gazette,  their  statntory  ri^t  of  <        i 

with  its  daily  record  of  disaster.  payment  in  spede,  and  <» 

In  tinith,  we  do  not  envy  the  situa-  whole  ^Uacy  of  our  mosieti  rs 

tlon  of  ministers  during  that  period ;  rendering  the  Bfok  insol^       .    11 

and  yet,  we  hardly  know  how  to  pity  llireat  had  more    etibct  wbxl  i 

them.  Theyalone,  while  the  nationwas  amount  (tfa»unffiit  Atth€       ' 

writhing  around  them,  maintained  an  hour    the   wUgi  <  yfddodi       ^ 
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remorse,  but  to  necessity,  and  the 
Act  was  accordingly  suspended,  clog- 
ged, however,  with  a  condition,  which, 
instead  of  relieving  the  pressure,  was 
infallibly  calculated  to  increase  it.  The 
Bankof  England  alone — for  both  Peel 
and  the  Whigs  contend  for  the  mono- 
poly of  that  establishment — was  per- 
mitted to  over-issue,  but  with  a  recom- 
mendation ,wliich  was  in  fact  an  order, 
that  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  on 
short  bills  should  be  eight  per  cent,  a 
rate  which  no  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer can  afford  to  pay.     Surely  the 
Bank  of  England  might  havel>een  left 
in  this  crisis  to  use  its  own  discretion. 
But  there  was  another  object  in  view. 
As  the  revenue  had  palpably  fallen 
under  the  operation  of  the  tarifft, 
which  constitute  the  measure  of  free 
trade  already  dealt  to  us,  the  Wliigs 
were  desirous,   even  in  extremis,  to 
make    a    profit  out  of  the  national 
misery,   and  it  was  intimated  that 
the  additional  gain  was  not  to  bo 
appropriated  by  the  Bank,  who  un- 
dertook the  risk,  but  to  be  handed 
over  hereafter  to  the  government,  who 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  real  accommodation  was  almost 
as  difficult  to  be  obtained  as  before. 
The  suspension,  for  which  Ministry 
are  entitled  to  no  credit   whatever, 
did  little  actual  good,  owing  to  this 
preposterous   condition,  beyond   re- 
lieving   the  public  mind    from    the 
apprehension  of  the  fnghtful  night- 
mare.   In  fact,  the  Bank  of  England 
did  not  avail  itself  of  the  liberty  so 
granted.     It  merely  raised  the  rate  of 
discount,  and  therefore  no  indemnity 
is  required.  The  only.wise  thing  which 
the  Cabinet  has  done,  was  the  sum- 
moning together  of  Parliament  at  an 
early  day,  for  assuredly  there  is  need 
of  wiser  heads  than  those  possessed 
cither  by  Ix)rd  John  Russell  or  by 


[Dm. 

hand  to  hand  with  its  xmaSi  npiditf, 
nor  in  its  ordinary  equitable  prapor- 
tion.  The  portion  of  it  whU  the 
banks  do  hold,  is,  of  covine,  prait- 
less  in  itself,  bat  yet  lo  toxuefU  thit 
it  serves  as  a  basis  fw  paper;  Itepsr- 
tion  which  the  public  ncdd  is  iearnillj' 
checked  in  its  drcaleHon.  TUi 
anomaly  proceeds  from  the  following 
causes :  We  have  been  forced  to  mtke 
that  amonnt  of  money,  wliioh  in  ordi- 
nary times  of  nnshaken  credit  wis 
barely  necessary  to  liqnldate  or  ImI* 
ance  the  ordinary  traneactioiui  of  tin 
community,  embrace  fldeo  tlie  neir 
operations  rendered  indiqpeimble  by 
the  introduction  and  development  Of 
the  railway  system.  We  liave  ciUed 
forth  and  created  %  new  aonrae  of 
industry  within  omiselyeB,  but  we  ^mn 
omitted  to  provide  the  meaae  btf 
which  that  kind  of  indnetrv  «»  te 
maintained,  withont  trendung  vpon 
and  abstracting  frtmk  the  wsfufitf 
applicable,  as  formeriy,  to  our  otbar 
wants.  This  is  not  a  qnertioii  (nd 
herein  lies  the  fallacy  ^  tiioee  whs 
are  waging  sach  detennined  wv 
against  the  railways)  of  abeovptiaii  Of 
capital,  bnt  of  want  of  the  dreidatiDg 
medium.  We  have  been  trying,  nder 
Peers  guidance,  to  make  that  amont 
of  money  which  barely  served  eigbt 
persons  before,  suffice  now  for  the 
extended  wants  of  twelve ;  and  we 
are  perplexed  at  any  soardi^,  toti^r 
forgetting  that  we  have  advnoed  it 
the  close  of  the  3rear  1M7|  to  a 
widely  different  position  fimn  tint 
which  we  occupied  at  the  comnieDoe- 
ment  of  1844.  Grold  haa  beoone 
scarcer,  altogether  independent  trf  the 
exportation,  because  there  are  more 
persons  who  require  monOT" ;  moA  whea 
gold  cannot  be  had,  Sir  Bobert  PesI 
forbids  us  to  trade  in  paper.  Tliefe  li 
a  minimnm  supply  of  monej  leme- 
senting  that  portion  of  proonee 
which   is   passing   to   consimiptioiit 


Chancellor  Wood  to  help  us  out  of    without  which  no  conntiy  can  hope  to 


the  present  dilemma. 

But  where,  all  this  while,  is  the 
money  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
every  one  is  asking,  and  to  which 
very  few  will  venture  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct reply.  It  is,  however,  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  answered,  and 
we  think  that  there  is  no  great  m}'s- 
tery  in  the  matter.  The  greater 
part  of  the  money  is  still  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  not  passing  from 


prosper,  and  we  have  already  paued 
that  minimum.  Hence,  the  eove- 
reign,  though  it  remains  \xj  etatnto  ef 
a  fixed  value,  is  of  no  nse  aa  a  ataad 
ard  at  all,  because  yon  cannot  ne^ 
sure  property  by  it.  Ton  cannot  \mf 
coin,  except  with  coin,  atanytl^ig 
like  a  parity  of  exchansB ;  and  tiiere- 
fore,  if  the  sovereign  doeo  BOtmnl- 
nally  rise,  the  same  eflfect  ie  piodMeA 
by    the    depreciation  of 
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which,  and  not  bBllion  or  notes,  oon- 
stitntes  the  real  capital  of  l^e  conntiy. 
It  is  a  frightful  consideration,  Imt 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  the  whole 
property  of  this  vast  country,  estimat- 
ed at  something  like  five  thousand 
millions,  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, paralysed  for  the  want  of  some 
few  millions  of  extra  drcnlation  to 
supply  the  extra  work  we  have  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  extra  population 
we  have  employed.  And  it  is  still 
more  startling  to  think,  that  for  the 
want  of  that  circulation,  the  vidue  of 
this  property  is  merely  nominal  and 
relative,  and  has  been,  and  is,  de- 
clining at  the  rate  of  many  millions 
a  day.  In  fact,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment no  standard  of  property,  and 
with  snch  a  prodigious  dedine  it  may 
very  soon  become  a  serious  question, 
how  the  revenue  of  the  ^untry  is  to 
be  raised. 

In  ordinary  times  the  circula.tion  is 
extremely  rapid.  Coin  and  notes  shift 
from  hand  to  hand  without  delay,  and 
alternate  between  the  public  and  the 
banks  ;  and  instances  oi  hoarding  aft 
rare.  This  is  well  known  to  l>e  ^e 
case  both  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  business  of  which  is  trans- 
acted in  towns  where  savmgs*  banks 
afford  the  labourer  a  ready  means  of 
depositing  his  earnings,  and  so  con- 
tributing to  the  passage  of  the  cnr- 
rency.  But  the  railway  workman, 
who  is  now  an  important  personage 
in  the  state,  possesses  no  such  faci- 
lities. He  is  essentially  awanderinff 
character,  shifting  his  ground  and 
place  of  abode  to  accommodate  bim- 
self  to  the  scene  of  his  labour,  and 
he  either  does  not  understand,  or  he 
will  not  avail  himself  of,  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  deposit.  Many  of  this 
class  have  undoubtedly  saved  money 
out  of  their  ample  and  remunerative 
wages,  but  these  savings  are  just  so 
many  hoards  which  in  the  aggregate 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  so  con- 
tracted a  currency  as  ours.  So  finr 
from  the  immense  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  the  raUways  bebg  a 
necessary  drain  upon  the  currency, 
it  would  in  truth,  if  the  wages  of 
labour  were  rapidly  excbang^  ibr 
produce,  have  greatly  facilttsted  the 
circulation;  but  the  wages  being 
hoarded,  and  the  gold  and  notes  -kept 
out  for  an  absolutely  hidefinlte  tfaiM, 
a  new  element  (yf  confiision  baB%eea 


introdneed.  It  is'noi merefy diffleidt 
but  absointely  impoesibie  to  cAcnlats 
how  much  of  the  circulating  median 
has  been  in  this  way  withdrawn.  We 
ore  inclined,  from  the  testimony  €f 
persons  engaged  in  the  constmctioR 
of  railways,  and  intimat^y  acqmdnted 
with  the  habits  of  l^e  workmen,  t» 
plooe  it  at  a  lai^e  fignre.  And  whes 
we  recollect  that  the  wages  of  neaify 
600,000  men  so  employed  have  been 
for  more  .than  three  years  greatly 
higher  than  those  of  the  common 
af^icnltnrist,  we  might  be  justified  in 
ma]dng  on  •  assumption  which  wami* 
redly  would  starts  the  reader.  The 
hoanlkig  of  small  sums,  when  that 
prae^»  becomes  general,  has  a  most 
extrooordinary  effiiet  upon  the  cur- 
rency, as  every  one  who  looks  at  the 
amount  of  surplus  wages  invested  in 
tSie  savings*  bmiksnittst  acknowledge ;' 
and  as  we  cannot  j^c«  any  portioa  ef 
our  population  to  deposit,  we  an 
boond  to  take  care  that  their  Igne* 
ronce,  or  erroneoas  itou  of  secnn^ 
diflJl  not  be  allowed  to  operate  bene  ■ 
fbliy  upon  so  importMit  e  matter  ev 
the  <£:icQlation.  The  monegr  ttotf 
hoarded  i9  not  loet,  bet  it  Is  team* 
nurily  suspended,  and  its  hoorwiif 
beco«ies  an  evil  of  no  cmnmonm«|^* 
nitude,  which  pleads  etrongly  fbr  esn- 
angmented  issue. 

The  Scottish  and  LM  baiddng^aeit 
of  1845,  which  were  introdneed,  ani^ 
in  K>ite  of  oil  national  remonstronoe^ 
feroibly  canned  through  by  Sir  Bob«^ 
Peel,  estensIHly  to  tin  soke  of  itfi-^ 
feruiity,  ho^  Tory  nmoh  denounlr 
the  emency  of  England,  bylodHK^ 
np  a  large  portion  m  the  coin.  1w. 
need  not  repeat  hare,ibr  the  ihel  %^ 
notorioBS,  Aat  sovereignB,  encepttea- 
merely  fractional  esteiit,  are  not^eor* 
rentinSeotiaad,  and  aie  veoeivedifMii- 
absolnledtetrast.  NobodtyiraniattMavir 
and  the  noteef  a  JMntntteek  bonk  fm 
at  oil  times  amove  acoeptolileteiiier^ 
Bat  the  acto  which  ibroed  flie  tNodtn 
to  retain  an  amount  of  bdUion  Ibr  41 
paper  issoed  begrond  A^  aveni|pa 
droolacion,  were  based  vpon  a  mm 
prindple,  which,  three  yean  aps 
when  tiie  first  aggreaiive  atro  -war 
taken,  we  urged  npoa  the  oonnden^ 
tlon  of  gevemmflnt,  but  nolbrtaDalil^ 
withont  snooets.  The  avavage«iian» 
latkm  of  the  banha  ever  the  Tear  war 
net  a  flifar  cricBJatfan.  ^^''^J 
aawe  hatve  tifaeafllgr'aMBHtaSi 
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the  banks  in  S^^otland  required  to 
augment  their  issues  in  order  to 
mcK?t  tlie  term  payments,  and  not- 
withstanding Sir  Robert  PoeVs  enact- 
ments,   the    same    nece«>itv  exists. 

m 

This  will  be  better  understood  bv 
comparin;?  the  amount  of  notes  de- 
livered and  received  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  exchange  with  other  bapks 
on  the  tenn-davs,  with  the  like  ex- 
change  during  other  periods  of  the 
same  months. 


jt*.ol,n4» 
l.Ti,00i> 


Mav  I,     .    . 

...'If*,  (Term) 

...  20\     ...  :«.«KM» 

Nov.  3,    .    .    .  as,lKM) 

^.  l.'?,  (Terras.  .Of).0<W 

/..  27,    .    .    .  b*6,0(»0 


Note* 

Ileceived. 

173,000 
3:^,000 
3l>,000 

138,(MW 
42,(M)0 


Tliere  is  also,  we  oujrht  to  remark, 
a  considerable  rise  of  tlie  issue  during 
the  weeks  which  immediately  precede 
and  follow  these  terms.  Xow  the 
same  fluctuation  occurs  in  everv  one 
of  our  banks,  which  about  term-time 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  accommo- 
dation to  an  extent  of  nearlv  three 
times  their  onlinarv  issue.  Xo  allow- 
ance  was  made  in  the  act  of  184.5  for 
this  inevitable  expansion,  and  conse- 
quently the  Scottish  banker  is  forced 
to  do  one  of  two  thinps.  Either  he 
must  permanently  hold  during  the 
whole  year  a  much  larger  amount  of 
gold  than  is  nccessari-  to  satisfy  the 
legal  requirement  for  his  oi*dinary 
over  issue,  or  he  must  provide  gold 
from  London  twice  a-vcar,  in  boxes, 
which  arrive  sealed  at  his  place  of 
business,   to    be   returned  within   a 


of  the  year.  It  thus  ibflows  tihat  tbe 
bullion  to  represent  the  term  iasMs, 
must  either  lie  in  (he  coffers  of  tiie 
Scottish  banks,  or  in  the  hands  of 
their  correspondents  in  London,  ready 
to  be  sent  down  whenever  tiie  ap- 
pointed seasons  shall  arrive! 

Here  then  is  another  drain,  or  ra- 
ther suspension  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  circulating  medionif 
which  lias  been  most  nnneoessaiy. 
The  Scottish  public  suffers  from 
the  want  of  accommodation;  ^ 
Scottish  banker  suffers  fix>m  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  this  joifKle  en- 
tails upon  him  :  and  the  Englishman 
suffers  by  the  gold  which  was  formerij 
his  currency,  being  kept  in  pawn  at 
the  period  when  he  requires  it  most 
Besides,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remaiky 
and  known  to  every  banker  hers,  that 
the  circulation  of  Scotland  duing  the 
year  when  the  average  was  takoi, 
had  been  reduced  to  its  vety  lowest 
]>ossible  ebb.  The  frugality  of  Vbtb 
country,  the  extension  of  the  brandi 
banks,'  the  efficient  mode  of  inter- 
change, and,  above  all,  the  interest 
allowed  upon  all  deposits,  were  Ae 
cxiuses  which  had  led  to  this;  and 
it  seems  now  to  be  universally  admit- 
ted by  all  writers  on  currency,  that  a 
more  admirable  and  perfect  Bystem 
could  not  have  been  invented  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  All  this,  however, 
has  been  overturned  by  Sir  Robot 
Peel,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  Scotland, 
and  the  positive  detriment  of  Eiv- 
land ;  and  had  he  succeeded  in  pou- 
ing  his  bullion  theories  further,  ud 
replaced  the  one  pound  note  draila- 


fortnijrht  with  the  seals  unbroken  !    tion  in  this  country  by  the  sovereign. 


Such  is  part  of  the  absunl  and  ridi- 
culous machinerv,  which  it  has  been 
the  study  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  during 
half  a  lifetime  to  elaborate  :  and  the 
practical  result  is,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gold  required  to  balance 
the  transactions  of  Scotland  for  the 
term  weeks,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  circulation.  Indeed,  gold  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  lenn  payments 
would  be  required,  save  for  the  pro- 
viso in  the  act  which  allows  the  cir- 


a  double  amount  of  calamity  would 
have  been  inflicted  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  entreat  the  attention  of 
the  English  currency-refbrmers  to 
this ;  for  they  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  abolition  and*  total  repeal  of  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  banking  acts  of 
184.5,  without  any  new  legislative 
enactment  at  all,  would  be  an  ines- 
timable boon,  not  only  to  those  ooun- 
tries,  but  to  England,  which  is  now 
compelled  to  furnish  gold,  which  is 


culatinn  to  bo  calculated  at  the  end  of    neither  used  nor  requured,  and  so  to 


ever}'  week;  but,  as  we  have  said 
already,  the  rise  is  gradual,  not  being 
limited  to  the  tenn  days,  and  for  two 
weeks  at  least,  the  circulation,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  the  notes  issued,  is 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  average 


cripple  and  impede  materially  her  own 
circulation. 

The  hoarding,  therefore,  by  the 
railway  labourer,  and  the  reserves 
nominally  kept  for  the  nae  of 
Scotland  and   Ireland,  wiQ  aoconnt 
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for  the  disappearance  of  a  large  pro* 
portiou  of  the  coinage  from  the  circle. 
These  are  only  primary  causes  of  the 
scarcity,  yet  they  are  material  elements 
in  inducing  that  want  of  confidence, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the 
mighty  evil  that  is  now  oppressing 
and  bearing  ns  to  the  ground.    When- 
ever want  of  confidence  is  manifested, 
the  circulation  must  further  contract. 
Joint-stock  and  private  bankers,  for 
their  own  security,  maintain  a  large 
reserve  of  Bank  of  England  paper  and 
bullion,  and  there  are  always  terrified 
persons  enough  to  occasion  apartialmn 
for  gold.  We  do  not  charge  the  bankers 
with  impolicy  in  thus  abetting  the 
general  contraction.    Situated  as  they 
are,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  look  to  their  own  interests  in  pre- 
ference to  the  accommodation  of  the 
public ;  but  it  is  right  that  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  mischief    tMX)iight-  to  t      imhi 
which  is  caused  thereby.    The  results    simply  by  the  \»u^ 
are  surely  patent  to  the  apprehension    rency  res 
of  all.    In  proportion  as  circulation    ipsane  en\j 
contracts,  interest  rises ;  and  the.  wary 
capitalist,  foreseeing  the  advent  of  the 
dark  hour,  realises  while  he  can,  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  money  hereafter, 
when  things  are  at  the  worst,  will 
enable  him  to  drive  the  most  exorbi- 
tant and  usurious  bargains.    This  is 
the  class  of  men  for  whom  Feel  has 
uniformly  legislated,  and  it  is  they 
who,  under  om*  present   miserable 
monetary   system,   must   ultimately    mpple  boldly  wfth 
absorb    the   hard-won   earnings   of    that   over-speenlati 
thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures,    works,  that  Is,  the 
They  are  not  enemies  of  speculation — 
on  the  contraiy,  they  fatten  upon  it. 
They  strive  for  a  time  to  stimidate 
industry  to  its  utmost,  and  then  use 
every  exertion  to  depreciate  the  in- 
dustrial result.    Hard  times  are  their 
harvest,  and  prosperous  years  their 


seed-time ;  and  never,  so  long  as  ih^ 
can  hold  it,  will  they  relax  their  pns- 
snre  of  the  screw. 

The  sacrifices  of  good  solid  proper^ 
which  have  been  made  during  tM 
last  few  months,  and  which  were 
occasioned  solely  by  the  baneliil  con-' 
traction  of  the  cnnency,  haye  been 
positively  enormous.    It  is  common 
to  hear  the  capitalists  remark  m(h  % 
sneer,   that  such  is  the  ineyitable 
result  of  over-trade  and  over-^eoa- 
lation.   It  needs  no  proj^et  to  tdl  nsi 
that  the  man  who  has  not  a  fiurthhig 
in  the  worid  can  neither  boy  nor 
sell;  and  we  admit  that,  in  the  present 
monetary  convnlsion,         in   every 
other,  much  ripe  frnit       in       to  tlie 
ground.     Bat  we  d       ^htt^  |ire 
prices  have  been  the  i     It  <x  a 
speculation.  Wemaintau      t^so 
or  later,  thee*     try  n  e  u 

uf  th 
\  andii  wa 
vthem  to 
tinne,  we  ouwi      vjMibly  be 
into  the  same  uuyss^  e^ 
temporary  measores  she 
temporary  rally.     It  Is   < 
and  with  great  appearaiice.v&  u 
bility,  that  the  depreciation  whi 
already  taken  place,  is  lari 
the  whole  amount  of  oar  j 
debt! 
It  is  neeessary  that  we 


m 


ro 


bU 


proi 


the  railways  in 
of  onr  pi  ckuv 

order  to  do  w      m 
to  sta  aiid 

1        I  «  I       I 

iortwo 


(•  ^ 


VA 


iVb. 


X 


Year. 


1811 
1812 
1813 
18U 
1815 

Total, 

Average, 


Population. 


18,547,720 
18,812,294 
19,076,868 
19,331,441. 
19,606,015 


TttattoB. 


95,374,338 


19,074,867 


£64,843,741 
63,179,164 
67,189,287 
70,103,944 
71,372,515 


\ 


886>I  87,051 


67,287,410 


1841  . 

1842 

1849 

1844 

1845 


36,395^18 
27,181,9^ 
27^468,892 
27,754,828 
38,041|966 


tkm 


187,841^0 


£47^ 

4^ 

.88^ 


27|488,892 


348!,089j 


'?* 


4^1)      1 


\ 
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Bat,  in  addition  to  tho  taxes  which  were  levied  daring  the  yean  1811«16» 
there  were  loans  contracted  as  follows : 


Year. 

Loan. 

Year. 

Low. 

1811 
1812     • 
1813 
1814 
1815 

Total, 

Ayerage, 

£19,143,953 
24,790,697 
89,649,282 
34,563,603 
20,241,807       1 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

Nil, 

•  •• 

■  *  • 

•  •  * 

•  *• 

£138,389,342      ! 

•  •• 

27,277,868 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  following 
results.  About  thirty  years  ago,  with 
a  population  of  nineteen  millions,  we 
were  able  to  raise  an  annual  sum  of 
ninety-four  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds,  whereof  moixi  than  one-half 
was  expended  abroad  in  subsidies  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  army,  and  little 
or  none  of  it  was  returned  in  thc8hai)0 
of  capital  to  this  country. 

At  present,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half,  we 
are  said  to  be  unable  to  lay  out  thirty- 
five  millions  annually  iu  tho  construc- 
tion of  our  railways,  in  addition  to 
a  taxation  of  fifty  millions, — in  other 
words,  we  cannot  raise  eighty-five 
millions  a-year  without  approaching 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ! 

This,  if  true,  is  a  very  humiliating 
position,  and  shows  symptoms  of  a 
decadence  so  marked,  that  we  question 
whether  any  i)arallel  case  can  be 
extracted  from  history.  A  population 
augmented  by  one-third,  say  tho 
economists,  cannot  afford  to  expend 
a  sum  less  by  ton  millions  than  that 
which  was  raised  without  inconveni- 
ence towards  the  end  of  the  great 
continental  war;  and  this  sum,  far 
from  being  swallowed  up  abroad,  is 
usefully  em])loyed  at  home,  and  is 
daily  assuming  the  shape  of  realised 
capital,  yielding  a  prolitable  return  I 

It  would  follow,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  that  we  must  be  infinitely 
poorer  now  than  we  were  thirty  years 
ago.  Let  us  see  how  that  inatter 
stands.  The  net  rental  of  tho  real 
property,  in  Emjlanfi  aUmc^  as  we  find 
from  the  assessment  tables  for  the 
poor-rates,  had  risen  from  .t51,808,-l2;> 
in  1815,  to  ^02,5:10,030,  in  ltt-11,  and 


may  be  estimated  at  the  weseni 
moment  as  angmented  by  ftiliy  one* 
fourth  all  over  the  nnited  kingdom^ 
The  personal  property,  according  to 
Mr  Porter,  whose  accoracr  will  be 
unquestioned  by  free-tivdenf  waa 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions in  1814,  at  two  thousand  mil- 
lions in  1841,  and  has  since  eon- 
tinued  to  augment,  so  that  we  mif 
faurly  assume,  that  within  thirty  jean» 
that  species  of  proi>erty  has  hen 
doubled. 

Here,  then,  are  grounds  lor  a  panie 
such  as  that  which  is  now  shaking 
the  empire  I  Hero  are  reasoaa  W 
leaving  the  inchoate  railways  mdhi- 
ished,  dismissing  tho  workmen,  and 
closing  our  accounts  in  terror  of  A 
national  bankruptcy!  Really,  with 
such  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  aroid 
coming  to  the  concloaion  that  men 
who  use  such  language  as  has  been 
too  commonly  prevalent  of  late,  9X^ 
either  shamefully  ignorant,  or  have  %• 
motive  for  promulgating  error. 

The  expenditure  fh>m  1811  to- 
1815  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
wholly  profitless,  and  yet  it  in  no  way 
whatever  deranged  the  economy  of 
the  country.  The  vast  outlay  of 
capitid,  which  took  place  atsnbseqnent 
speculative  periods,  was  a  thoroogfa 
drain  upon  the  countiy,  becanse  it 
was  consumed  abroad  withoat  return, 
and  gave  no  employment  or  stimoloa 
to  the  home  producer.  But  the  rail- 
ways are  investments  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent description.  They  do  not 
affect  the  currency  farther  than  we 
have  noted  above,  and  the  ranedy 
for  that  is  simple.  By  their  meana 
the  pressure  of  the  famine  has  been 
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lightened  to  the  poorer  dasses,  and  v«rtibility  ahiink  into  abiwliite  imig* 

they  are  not  only  remnnerative  to  nificance  before  the  fiact,  that  mn 

their  owners,  bat  of  immense  benefit  money  to  oontinne  long  at  eight  per 

to  the   districts  through  which  they  cent.,  (lie  milla  and   mannfMtorlM 

pass.    Of  three  thousand  one  hundred  tbroogfaont  the  oonntiy  moat  be  ihsft 

miles  of  railway  now  open,  the  groM  up,  and  thepnWcworiuidiaooatlnoed. 


receipts  may  be  taken,  in  round  num- 
bers, as  at  nine  millions  annually.  Pas- 
sengers are  carried  at  one  half  the  cost 
of  the  old  conveyances — so  are  goods, 
and  time  is  prodigiously  economised. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  saving 
of  other  nine  millions  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country ;  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  ngw  in  progress. 


In  othcor  words,  we  woold  be  plimgei 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  ultimate 
issue  of  whiA  it  woold  be  very  difi* 
colt  to  conceive. 
Nodonbt,  therailwayahavehadliMir 

share  in  abeorbinff  capital,  bat  wliatire 
maintain  is,  that  ue  capitalisabandant 
and  could  not  have  been  better  em* 
ployed.  The  mania  of  1845,— 'for  most 


will  add  immensely  to,  and  more  thaa  assoredly  enterprise  at  thai  time  had 
double  this.  The  cheapening  of  fuel,  assumed  that  extravagant  form — ^was 
the  transport  of  manure,  and  of  checked  by  Hie  intervention  of  Par* 
building  materials,  and  the  opcminff  liament,  and  a  host  of  erode  and  VB4' 
up  of  mineral  fields,  hitherto  onosed  neeessary  schemes  were  at  onoe 
and  unprofitable,  are  vast  boons  to  rigned  to  oUivion.  Slioild  it  be 
agriculture  and  trade,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  coontry  is 
deeply  interested  in  their  progress; 

n  it  be  a^ed  whether  the  public 
are  able  to  spare  the  capital  reqoisito 
for  the  completion  of  those  Unes  with- 
out danger  or  embarrassment  to  otlier 
branches  of  industry,  we  think  the 
calculations  which  we  have  already 
given  will  afford  a  satisfactory  reply. 
There  is  no  want  of  capital  in  Britain, 
and  railway  companies  will  always 
be  able  to  obtain  it  at  a  certain  rate 
of  interest.  But  a  currency  contracted 
like  ours,  and  totally  incapable  of  ex- 
pansion, must  inevitably,  open  tibe 
occurrence  of  any  external  accident, 
derange  every  branch  of  onr  social 
economy;  and  as  interest  riseii,  so, 
as  a  matter  of  course^  will  the  vafaie 
of  realised  property  be  depredated. 
Money  is  at  present  the  scared 
thing  in  the  market :  the  c^)italist 
may  demand  his  own  price  of  usance 
for  it ;  and  were  this  stete  of  things 
to  continue,  the  results  would.be for 
more  ruinous  than  any  one  has  yet 
anticipated.  People  are  prepared  to 
suffer  almost  any  sacrifice  for  the 
mainteuance  of  that  credit  which  is 
the  idol  of  the  Englishman ;  but  the 
sacrifice  must  be  temporary,  not  pro- 
longed, else  a  stoppage  becomes  in- 


that  Parliament  did  not  exercise  witir 
soffident  energy  its  ondoobted  oqiip*: 
trolling  power,  then  we  shall  merely 
ask  ^Hio  the  gentlemen  were  thi% 
down  to  the  end  of  the  above  yeMi»' 
lent  their  coontenanoe  to  ndlwvf  «ab« 
tension?    On  the  18th  of  Novem* 
ber  1845,  we  find  Sir  Robert  PMi 
near  Tamworth,  with   electronrilvev 
plated  spade,  and  mahogany  banoiff 
wheeling  away  the  first  sod  raised  otf 
the  line  of  the  Trent  YaUey  raHwm 
and   expatiating  broadly  open   w 
advantage     oi    ^^  m    more    ffireolr . 
and  immediate  commonicalion  be^ 
tween  the  metropdis  on  the   enft 
hand,  and  Dnblin  and  a  great  p«(i( 
of  Ireland  on  the  other;  beimwii 
the   metropolis    and  the    weal   e# 
Scotland ;     between    the  metn^*^^ 
lis  and  that  great  commercial  «rf^ 
manofoctoring     district    of    iHiiA» 
Liverpool  and  ICandiester  are  Hn^ 
cartels.'*     Not  a  word  of  wami^r 
or  rqnoach,  or  of  indicaliotf  of .ooni»v 
hig  scarcity  of  money,  foil  feenfromtfci ' 
lips  of  tiie  great andKNT of  theBestrio^i 
tion  Acts,— measores  whieh  were  elBf 
lying  in  abeyance  to  awake  for  Hh^ 
benefit  of  the  cii^[»italist,  and  the  im> 
presdon<tf every  other  daiss,  longbefoi» 
theM>d,  so estontalioosly  tamed  eveil^ 
oonld  be  replaced  by  the  permaasnli 


cvitable.    Neither  the  merchant  nor  rail.     What  wonder,  then,  if 

tlic    manufacturer,    nor   any   otiier  liament,  widi  sodi  examples  befova 

class  of  men,  can  afford  to  conduct  their  eyes,  and  soch  BOtaUe  teirtt*, 

their  operations   at  a  remnnerative  mony  m  favoor  of  tiie  devdopoMfe 

rate,   while  money  is    exorbitantly  of  tae  railway  system,  .shoold  hwmt 

high ;  and  all  questions  even  of  ooii-  been  slow  In  foroMelBf  the  ~ 
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iutcmal  develop-     degree  to  increase  tlic  common  difSl- 

culty,  let  us  recollect  that  tho  same 
which    sanctioned   them 


of    too  hasty   an 
luent  ? 

It  is  also  self-evident  that  during 
the  last  fe>v  niontlis  tlie  frequent  and 
heavy  railway  calls  have  added 
much  to  our  pecuniar}-  cmban-assmcnt. 
In  some  instances  these  calls  have 
been  by  far  too  recklessly  urged ;  in 
others  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
course  could  have  been  adopted.  For 
wlulst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extreme 
dcamess  of  money,  the  utter  stop- 
page of  credit,  and  the  impossibility 
of  disposing  of  property  at  any  tiling 
like  its  real  value,  were  elements 
which  the  directors  were  bound  to 
consider  before  using  their  statutory 
power ;  yet,  on  tho  other,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  overlook  the  influ- 
ence which  a  discontinuance  of  these 
works  would  exercise  over  the  value 
of  the  capital  already  expended,  and 
the  gi'cat  amount  of  individual 
and  aggregate  suffering  which  would 


power  whicii  sanctionea  tnem  is 
answerable  for  the  lestrictiT'e  mea- 
sures. We  have  already  shown  that 
this  new  class  of  works  required  an 
increase  of  the  internal  cnirencj 
which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  it,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1844  are  the  parties  chargeable  with 
that  neglect. 

In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
tho  Rothschilds,  who  surely  is  a  com- 
petent judge,  the  prosperity  of  Britain 
depends,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  tho 
amount  of  its  circulating  medium.  It 
is  our  interest  to  have  money  plentifbl 
and  to  keep  it  so;  and  we  ought  to 
interpose  as  few  checks  as  possuile  to 
the  fair  operation  of  credit.  With 
plenty  of  money  we  may  comnumd  tbA 
markets  of  the  world ;  with  a  restricted 
and  contracting  issue  like  the  present 
we  arc  comparatively  poweriess.   The 


result  from  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of    gi'cat  fault  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Ms 
their  labouroi*s.    It  was  the  duty  of    coadjutors  is,  that  they  seek  to  confine 


government,  while  it  was  yet  time, 
to  have  stepped  in  with  some  pre- 
cautionary measure.  They  might 
have  compelled  the  directoi-s  to  sum- 
mon a  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders previous  to  the  announcement 
of  a  call,  and  have  allowed  the  latter 
a  veto  if  their  interests  should  have 
required  it  ;  but  although  pro- 
posals to  that  effect  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Chancelb^r  of  the  Exche- 
quer, nothing  whatever  was  done, 
and  the  increasing  panic  was 
heightened  by  the  pi\)spoet  of  per- 
emptory demands. 

So  much  for  the  railways ;  by  far 
the  most  useful  class  of  works  which 
the  country  has  ever  undertaken — use- 
ful, because,  however  they  may  appear 
to  suffer  by  temporary  depreciation, 
they  will,  we  finnlv  believe,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  amply  remunerative ; 
because,  in  a  year  of  famine,  they 
have  given  ample  emplojinent  and 
adequate  wages  to  a  class  of  men 
who  must  otherwise  have  sufferetl 
unexampled  deprivation ;  and  be<'ause 
they  have  opened,  and  are  «»pening  u|) 
new  elements  of  wealth,  economising 
time,  and  facilitatiug  our  trade  and 
our  commerce.  If,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  monetary  laws,  for  which 
their  undertakers  were  in  no  wise  rc- 
81)onsible,  they  have  tended  in  some 


credit  within  absolutely  intolerable 
bounds.  Wo  may  ask,  with  perfect 
propriety,  whether  the  colossal  for- 
tunes, either  of  the  right  honourable 
Baronet  or  of  his  adviser  Mr  Jones 
Loyd,  could,  by  any  possibility,  hare 
been  erected  without  this  important 
element  of  credit,  which  they  have  now 
combined  to  prostrate?  We  appre- 
hend not ;  and  yet  in  a  certain,  though 
not  very  creditable  sense  (^the  phrase, 
both  gentlemen  have  been  true  to 
their  order.  The  new  capitalist  has 
the  smallest  possible  degree  of  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  strug^^g 
upwards. 

But  a  fettered  currency  is  not  the 
only  cvQ  for  which  the  conntiy  de- 
mands a  remedy.  Far  more  perikma 
influences  have  been  at  work — ^infls- 
ences  which  must  be  thoioagfaj^ 
probed  and  exposed  at  whatever  cost 
of  mortiflcation  to  the  dupea,  or  loss 
of  credit  to  the  schemer.  We  are 
willing,  even  in  this  ago  offeree  trade, 
wlien  new  principles  are  apj;^uded 
to  the  echo  and  adopted  with  na- 
sceuily  precipitation,  to  incur  tin 
odium  of  maintaining  that  protection 
to  native  industry  is  the  foundation 
of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  in  departing  from  it  we  have 
adopted  a  \\Tong  course,  which,  if  wise, 
we  shall  speedily  abandon.    Fortn- 
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nately  there  is  yet  time;  for  the 
measures  to  which  we  allude  have 
been  so  rapidly  productive  of  their 
effects,  that  very  little  demonstration 
is  required  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  men 
to  their  baneful  nature.  Glad  inr 
deed  shall  we  be  if  experience  can 
work  conviction. 

To  prevent  all  misconception,  we 
beg  leave  to  premise,  that  we  do  not 
enter  now  into  any  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  Our  sentiments  with  regard  to 
that  measure  have  been  stated  in 
another  place ;  and  although  we  have 
seen  no  cause  to  alter  them,  they  are 
uiiueccssaiy  for  our  present  argument. 
We  have  always  maintained  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  measure 
in  so  far  as  the  interest  of  our  agricul- 
tural population,  no  unimportant  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  was  coiicemedf 

could  not  be  immediately  tested —    no  other  vanta^re  ground  than 
that  its  effects  would  necessaiily  be    offering  an  art!      equal  to  or  i 
slow,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less    ^*-—  •--    -^  -  •      -^  - 

insidious.  Agi'iculture  cannot  decline 
in  oue  day  like  commerce,  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  extraneous  circum- 
stances have  since  occurred  to  delay 

the  period  of  trial.  The  operation  of  take  with  foni  i  naucma  as  fi^oek 
the  tariffs  introduced  by  Sir  Bobert  may  be,  sendiug  out  artides  whicE 
Peel,  with  the  fidl  sanction  of  the  free- 
trade  party  are  far  more  open  to  com- 
ment, and,  as  we  shaU  prc^^atly 
show,  all  classes  have  an  interest  in 
the  national  wager.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  nearer  and  more  engrossing  topic 
office  trade,  as  affecting  commerce  and 
the  legitimate  wages  of  the  workman, 
with  which  we  now  propose  to  deaL 

Burthencd  as  he  is  with  taxes,  poor- 
rates,  and  every  species  of  local  im- 
post, it  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  the  British  manufacturer  could 
hardly  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  even  in  an  alien  market. 
But  we  unquestionably  possess  grei^ 
counterbalancing  advantages  in  t|bue 
abundance  of  our  coal  and  iron,  tJho 
skill  and  enei'gy  of  our  people,  and 
above  all,  in  our  accumulated  riches. 
These,  if  properly  managed,  are  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  old 
supremacy  undiminished. 

The  whole  manufactured  produce  of    tai 
Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  in    inc. 
round  numbers,  and  on  an  average  at    sUuac  < 
two  hundred  millions  yearly,  whereof    anaaneii« 
three-fourths  are  consumed  at  home.    Therefore 
and  about  fifty-one  millions  or  one-    theoQ9tom-u^ 


fourth  of  the  whole  are  destined  fiure?:? 
pprtation.  The  home  market,  therd- 
fbre,  being  by  far  the  most  important  J0  ■ 
the  first  province  of  the  manufacture; 
the  foreign  and  lesser  market,  \koyt» 
ever,  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  Indidi^ 
of  the  nation*s  wealth,  because  W0 
have  a  direct  interest  to  see  tha,t  out 
exports  are largier  than  our, imports^, 
in  other  words,  that  we  are  not  annn? 
ally  paymg  away  a  greater  value  than 
we  receive.  The  home  market  is  cet? 
tain,  or  at  all  events  we  can  render  jt 
so  if  we  choose,  and  the  field  is  con* 
stantliy  increasing.  .The  foreign  mairf 
ket,  on  the  contraiy,  is  fiuctuaf 
and  over  it  we  have  little  com 
Without  an  entire  cliange  in  our 
niied  system,  which,  to  say  tlie 
would  be  attended  with  much 
culty  and  danger,  we  must  eontinnti  &• 
cpmpete  with  the  foreigner  abroad 


than  his  at  a  r  price  and  iia. 

It  has  alwfty9  w      the  jpol    ' 
En^and,  US      inre  u         ^  l 
much  as  poi  Si 
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have  produced,  and  bringing 
cargoes  for  our  own  consum^N 
The  balance  of  the  twO:  o] 
must  be  taken  as  the  estimate  u&. 
increasing  wealfli.. 

We  have  paid  in  mano&ctm 
the  specie  which  constitutes  Kreai 
of  our  curren(7,  andi  whidi 
doct  of  our  own,  certainl>  j«v;> 
than  for^  millions.    When  anv 
tion  of  tnat  coinage  is  t 
firom  the  country  W9 1)!^     iwi 
the  poorer,  because  i     ^n  ion 
jiBplaGetihedeficitbjai    \ 
ormannfiMstiires  ana        »•  «  ui 
ii^ed]mioe. 

The  d      inea  of  the,  free 
Mrty  ]        jfhortl J  be.  stated  iw 
ep  away,  they  saji 
i,  and  do  every  thing^ 
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and  let  the  revenue  be  raised  either 
directly  by  income  tax,  or  in  some 
other  mode  which  may  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  trade. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has  adopted 
these  doctrines,  has  acted  npon  them 


[Dee: 

dispense  with  the  income  tax,  be  mat 
have  calculated  that  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  consumption  of  imports 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  revenue 
would  be  largely  augmented —  a  reaidt 


to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  history  of    which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  by  no 


his  financial  proceedings  since  he  last 
assumed  the  reins  of  office  is  curious 
and  characteristic  of  the  man.  lie 
commenced  by  laying  on  an  income 
tax,  which  we  were  assured  was  not  to 
last  beyond  the  period  of  three  years, 
and  he  promised  the  public  not  only 
to  relieve  them  from  the  load  at  the 
expir}'  of  that  time,  but  to  exhibit  the 
national  revenue  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  ever.  Pi-oposals  so 
confidently  made  were  cheerfidly  and 
even  gratefully  accepted,  for  no  one 
could  have  suppose<l  that  there  lurked 
a  deception  concealed  beneath  so 
plausible  a  scheme. 

To  the  amazement  of  many,  the 
adoption  of  an  income  tax  was  shortly 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  revenue 
duties,  an  experiment  which  has  since 
been  repeated.  The  effect  of  those  re- 
ductions was  as  follows : — the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  country,  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power, 
was  within  a  fraction  of  forty-eight  mil- 
lions. Ten  millions  and  a  half  were  de- 
rived from  certain  articles,  which  were 
subsequently  dealt  with  on  free  trade 
principles.  These  articles  under  the  re- 
duced duty  now  yield  only  six  millions, 
whilst  the  other  sources,  that  have 
not  been  tampered  with,  contribute, 
as  is  shown  by  late  returns,  forty-one 
and  a  half,  instead  of  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  millions  to  the  revenue.  The 
gain  therefore  to  the  country  on  those 
items  which  were  left  under  the  oper- 
ation of  our  former  system  was  four 
millions, — the  loss  upon  the  articles 
reduced  by  Peel  was  four  millions  and 
a  half,  whereof  the  greater  part  has 
gone  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreigner; 
and,  as  Loixl  George  Bentinck  well 
remarked,  itis  material,  with  such  facts 
before  us,  to  consider  "  what  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  the  country 
if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  tried  his  experi- 
mentary  hand  upon  the  whole  of  what 
are  called  the  ordinary  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  the  country  V  "  There  must  then 
have  been  a  huge  mistake  somewhere. 
If  Sir  Robert  really  believed  that  in 
three  years  he  would  be  enabled  to 


means  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  tiie 
revenue  has  fallen  off,  and  the  inoome 
tax,  far  from  behig  removed,  will,  in 
idl  human  probability,  be  extended. 

The  avowed  object  of  these  re- 
ductions, which  have  cmrtalled  onr 
revenue,  and  saddled  na  permanently 
with  a  war  tax,  waa  to  incteaae  flie 
amount  of  onr  ezportations  in  ex- 
change. If  this  cfiect  has  not  beea 
produced,  or  if  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  its  being  produced  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  then  we  are  enti- 
tled to  condnde,  from  the  argnments 
of  the  free-traders  themselwa,  that 
the  experiment  has  been  atotal  fudneL 
Wc  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fiicti 
that  the  sure  test  of  free-trade,  ibr 
which  object  we  have  sacrificed  oar 
revenue,  is  angmaOed  export.  Let  ns 
see  how  far  this  branch  of  the  echeme 
has  succeeded.  We  shaU  tal»  the 
exports  and  imports  for  the  jean 
1845  and  1846,  which  will  aftffd 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  manaor 
in  which  the  new  tariff  is  HUtj  to 
work. 


Exports  1845» 
Ditto   1846, 


Duti«8  on  Imports,  1845, 
Ditto    1846, 
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Thus,  while  the  exports  are  de- 
creasing, the  imports  are  an^imenting; 
we  are  selling  less  and  bnymg  more, 
and  the  foreigner  is  reafring  the 
profit. 

Me  are  fortunately  enabled,  finn 
the  last  official  tables,  issued  after  the 
greater  part  of  this  article  was  sent  to 
press,  to  show  what  the  results  of  free 
trade  have  been  since  1846.  Several 
of  our  friends,  who  hold  nltra  Uberal 
commercial  opinions,  are,  aswi 
well  know,  slow  to  conviotloii, 
will  be  apt  to  maintain  that  ear 
perience  of  the  new  system  op  to  Hat 
period,  has  not  been  lai^ge  eiMMi^  to 
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justify  oar  condemnation  of  its  fSulore. 
Let  us  then  see  what  testimony  1847 
can  bear  in  fayour  of  free  trade. 

These  tables,  according  to  the 
Economist,  a  free  trade  organ  of  nn- 
doubted  ability,  ^^  continue  to  show 
an  enormous  comparative  importation 
and  consumption  of  all  the  chief 
articles  which  contribute  to  the  daily 
sustenance  of  the  people,  and  a  marked 
falling  off  of  those  which  form  the 
basis  of  ournnannfactoring  indostry, 
and  consequently  of  ioor  future  tjrade." 
In  other  words,  whilst  we  are  bnTing, 
and  buying  largely,  our  articles  oi  pro- 
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Ml 


vision  and  immediate  oonsiimpt  Ikoa 
the  foreigner,  the  snj^yof  fcheimw 
material  which  we  €«&  reprodnoe  tit 
the  shape  dT  mannfiietnres  is  £idllu 
off.  The  foreigner  has  ihe  bendBlt  or 
underselling  us  in  the  home  marketg 
and  we  are  losing  the  power  of  oomi? 
I^tition  in  the  markets  abroad.  The 
mcrease  of  our  consumption  is  most 
remarkable,  and  tlie  agncnlturist  will 
probably  derive  but  litUe  comfort  froni 
the  following  comparative  statementSf 
which  show  the  amount  of  fiartain 
articles  of  import  daring  nine  mootlit 
of  the  last  three  years. 


AORICVLTITBAL  PrODIKS  ImFOBTBD  JaIT.  5  TO  OgT.   10. 


|W#I) 


Live  animals,  • 

Proyisions,  beef,  pork,  &c.  owts. 
Batter,  cwtB. 

Cheese,  do 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  qrs. 
Flour  and  Meal,  ewts. 


1845. 


19,598 
109,550. 
189,056 
183,891 
1,386,789 
394^08 


1846. 


85,542 

206,455 

177,165 

216,191 

2,635^18 

2,681^1 


1847. 


■*«j 


172,8«r: 

403,877 

248i^:J 


7 


bbirt- 


payment  of  a  ci 

sapply    of   arii*  ui          y 

enmpt    We  t  to  be  ivu  Imp 

foreigner,  and  w  work  for  h 


These,  we  think,  are  somewhat  shall  enable  as  to  1 
startling  figures.  All  this  has  to  be  balance,  and  ]  1h 
paid  for  by  native  industry,  donbly 
taxed  at  present,  in  order  to  get  back 
that  gold  which  Sir  Robert  reel  has 
practically  declared  to  be  the  life- 
blood  of  the  community,  and  which 
cannot,  under  our  monetary  system, 
be  expended  abroad,  without  de- 
pressing credit  and  prostrating  enter-^ 
prise  at  home.  Let  us  now  see  what 
kind  of  provision  we  have  laid  in  for 
future  manufactures  —  what  amount 
of  raw  material  we  have  on  hatid, 
which,  when  converted  into  goods. 

Raw  Material  Impobted  Jan.  5.  to  Oct.  10. 


ate 


for 


finding  OS  botii  the 
I.  we 

W         € 
1  1 

aooe 

so  imr         f 

Wt    1      V    1 

m        of] 


d      In 


Xi    ] 
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Flax,  cwt., 

Hemp, 

Silk,  raw,  lbs.,     . 

Do.,  thrown. 

Do.,  waste,  cwt., 

Cotton  wool, 

Sheep's  wool,  lbs., 


1845. 


1,048,990 

624,860 

2,865,005 

31M1S 

11,288 

5,496,709 

57,308j(477 


1^ 


1846. 


1847.: 


i» 


744,861 

588,084 

M99,260 

89M09 

0^78 

8^B66/)89 

51,058,209 


785 

4iUL 


4" 


j<i 


9 
42 


I 


The  above  table   affords  ns  the  HenUur  1 

means  of  esthnatmg  our  immediate  free  trm 

manufacturing    prospects,    and  we  i 
need  hardly  say  that  these  are  any 

thing  but  cheering.    In  no  one  par-  w 
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ing  the  import  of  raw  materials; 
and  deplorably  wrong  in  their  pro- 
mises of  increased  exportation.  We 
hope  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  shortly 
favour  the  House  of  Commons,  and 


the  country  with  his  ezplEnatioB  of 
the  following  mercantile  phenomeiuu 
It  will  be  listened  to  with  mow 
curiosity  than  his  argaments  iipOH 
the  nature  of  a  poimd. 


Declakbd  Value  of  Exports  op  Home  Produce  aub  Manufactubis  foa 

Nine  Months.    Jan.  5  to  Octobbii  10. 

1847. 


1845. 
£41,732,143. 


1846. 
£40,008,874. 


£39,975,207. 


The  general  decrease  is  apparent, 
but  il^is  necessaiy  to  go  a  little  more 
minutely  to  work,  and  inquire  into 
the  respective  items.  It  is  only  by 
doing  so  that  we  can  fully  understand 
the  time  operation  of  free  trade,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  calculated 


to  undermine  and  nltinillely  to  over- 
throw the  strongholds  of  our  domestic 
industry.  We  entreat  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great' 
decline,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing staples  of  export. 


Cotton  Manufactures, 

Ditto  Yam, 

Linen  ManufactureF, 

Ditto  Yarn, 

Wool       .... 

Woollen  Yam,    . 

Woollen  Manufacturer,    . 

1845.          i          1846. 

• 

1817. 

£14,761,236 

5,379,400 

2,353,879 

807,418 

456,170 

835,370 

6,224,981 

£13,682,880 

6,112,918 

2,110,666 

639,245 

228,645 

685,712 

5,146,699 

£13^83^95 

2^MS7 
504jr37 
214,7.56 
778,725 

5,61«y536 

£30,818,454      ;  £28,556,765 

1 

£27,671,445 

The  decline  upon  these  staple  com- 
modities of  export  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  remark.  There  is  also  a  fall- 
ing off,  as  between  1845  and  1847,  in 
the  following,'  exported  articles  : — 
Butter,  candles,  coals,  earthenware, 
glass,  leather,  copper  and  brass,  lead, 


tm-plates,  soap,  and  refined  sugar. 
The  rise,  on  the  contrary,  is  npoa 
cheese,  fish,  hardwares,  machinery^ 
iron  and  steel,  nnwrought  tin,  salt,  and 
silk  manufactures ;  of  which  two  items- 
are  certainly  important. 


Machinery,           .... 
Iron  and  Btcel,     .... 

1845. 

1846. 

1SI7. 

£644,839 
2,854,048 

£897,442 
8,374,335 

£942,633 
4,096,387 

£3,498,887 

£4,271,777 

£5/)38,806 

Tills  shows  the  pace  at  which  manu- 
factures are  advancing  abroad,  and 
explains  but  too  clearly  the  reason  of 
the  decrease  in  our  staple  exports. 
The  product  of  British  industrj-  is 
declining ;  and  we  can  only  partially 
redeem  the  deficit  by  sending  abroad 
the  sinews  of  our  national  prosperity. 
M'e  are  in  the  condition  of  the  artisan 
whose  expenditure  exceeds  his  wages, 
and  who  is  driven  to  part  with  his 


tools.  We  are  fitting  up  foreign  mills 
with  our  choicest  niachhieiy,  fbmish- 
ing  our  opponents  with  weapons,  ajid 
yet  the  free  traders  tell  us  that  on  sndi 
terms  we  can  afford  to  cope  with,  and 
to  vanquish  them ! 

The  truth  is,  so  long  aa  we  pro- 
claim ourselves  the  gold-bankera  of 
the  world,  and  make  perpetual  boast 
of  the  hoards  which  we  have  fitnB 
time  to  time  accumulated,  wo  ahalK 
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never  be  safe  against  a  money  drain  reigner,  and  <^  extending  onr  expotti^ 

from  England.     We   cannot   force  laiielj.    Neitlier remlthas ibUoired; 

foreigners  to  take  our  British  mann-  we  are  as  fiur  from  ledprocitj  at 

factures ;    the  demand,  as  wc  said  ever,  and  the  exports  haTe  serioiuii^ 

before,  is  precarious,  and  we  cannot  decr^ised. 

go  on  making  calicoes  and  cottons  for        It  is  necessary  also  that  we  should 
ever  at  a  loss.    In  exchange  for  ox-  remark  what  kind  of  articles  have 
tended  imports,  two  things  may  be  been  selected  for  the  late  experiment, 
taken,  goods  or  specie,  and  with  the  because  some,  althou^not  all,  of  our 
prospect  of  lower  prices  to  come,  the  import  duties  are  framed  with  a  view 
foreigner  will  always  choose  the  latter,  to  protection  as  well  as  for  revenae 
Hence,  in  a  gi*eat  measure,  arose  the  purposes.    For  example,  no  one  will 
di'aiu  of  bullion,  which  was  sent  to  dispute  that  we  haye  a  great  InterQSjb: 
America.    We  were  at  that  time  in  in  procuring  such  raw  materials  ail; 
want  not  only  of  corn,  but  of  cotton,  cotton  and  silk  for  oqt  manu&ctiireB: 
and  a  supply  of  the  latter  material  as  cheap  a^  possible,  because  we  caa* 
Avas  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  not  produce  those  articles  at  h<«iQi; 
the  factories  open.  In  ordinary  times,  and  our  success  depends  upon  tib^; 
no  doubt,  the  American  would  have  reproduction  in  the  shape  of  fiibiica. 
taken  goods  in  exchange,  but  in  the  Here  then  there  is  no  question  of  corn- 
then  posture  of  affairs,  he  saw  the  petition,  apart  frt)m  colonial  interestB,', 
subsequent  advantage  which  he  must  and  we  do  right  to  throw  no  obstacle  ^ 
derive  by  carrying  away  her  bullion  in  the  way  of  theur  introduction..  Bat: 
from   England,    without    decreasing  the  admission  of  mannfustnred  tfti- 
hcr  stock,  for,  as  a  natural  conse-  des,  either  of  silk  or-  of  cottoi^  9*  -^j 
quence,  that  stock  must  sorely  depre-  low  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  encoanu|<       \ 
elate  in  value.    And  it  is  not  until  foreigner  to  compete  with  us  ^ 
we  can  get  rid  of  our  ready  manu-  home  market,  is  a  totally  d 
factured  stores,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  matter.    It  is  a  blow  tonative  u 
that  wc  shall  again  recover  that  pre-  try  of  the  worst  and  most  1 
clous  basis  of  our  currency,  which  we  description,  and  cannot  be  ^ 
cling  to  with  the  most  doting  affec-  even  on  the  ground  that  the  d 
tioi),  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we  thereby  induced  is  a  rcic^vni^ciuia 
iU'c  content  every  few  years  to  undergo  the  a^ncultural  portion  of       c 
a  national  convulsion.  nity  for  the  sweeping  n;  w 
Such  being  the  state  of  our  exports  abrogated  not  only  the  gnuu  dq 
under  the  operation  of  free  trade,  let  but  those  which  were  fo         f 
us  now  look  a  little  to  the  other  side  posed  irooh  alll          »f  fo         pr 
of  the  balance  sheet.     The  duties  slons.    The  agtju    bu             Jn 
levied  at  the  custom-houses  const!-*  ttom  the  landlo^  m>       if         v 
tiite,  as  every  one  knows,  the  largest  aire  no  such'  reci                 j 
portion  of  our  revenue,  and  there-  not  wish  that  in  auuiwim  vo  the  ui 
fore  canuot  be  made  the  subject  of  ships^  which   they  themBelves  1 
experiment,  without  extreme  risk  of  sustained,  other  classeB  of        ' 
defalcation.    We  have  already  shown  mnnity  should  be  doomed  wi 
that-  although,  upon  the  whole,  our  they  do  not  ii        tiiat  the  i 
iini)orts  have  risen,  the  gain  has  ex-  the  manufac      hk  oi      tire 
chisively  proceeded  from  that  portion  be  rednoed  in  u      '         F        i 
of  imports  upon  which  the  duty  has  and  velvets  aiiu       u 
not  been  reduced,  and  that  wherever  brought iatoinu    i 
we  have  lost  any  thing,  it  has  been  ihej  wiQ  be  no  i            ah 
through  the  attempt  to  approximate  for   the  <                 ut   Ofar 
to  free  trade.    The  experiment,  how-  labour,   li      j.         Sir  ] 
ever,  has  already  been  made  upon  a  and  the  Yl      td  to  juM  nb 
large  scale ;    it  has   cost  us  many  as  the  f(rei»  i 
millions,  and  the  odious  income  tax  dal  legisL        •  i 
remains  as  a  tangible  proof  of  its  wise:  we  pro 
failure.     It  was,  according   to   8kt  184d,  as  h      »       ^v       mv 
llobcrt  Feel,  the  sure  methcM  of  com-  bostiie  to  u        i 
maudlng   reciprocity    from  the  fo-  engineer 
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over-taxed  and  over-burdened  artisan. 
Let  us  extract  from  the  tariffs  of  the 
last  two  years  some  instances  of  this 
unnatural  policy : — 


[Dw. 


Dut J  lericd  on 


1845. 
L.    S.    D. 


10 
15 


0 
0 


0 
0 


184G. 
L.    S.     D. 

Free 
10    0    0 


5    0      0    2    6 


15    0    0     10    0    0 
15    0    0        Free 


15 
*J0 
25 
30 
40 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1  8 
0  U 

0    1 
\'l  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Free 
10    0 


15 
15 
15 
10 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  U 
0    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 


0 
0 


Cotton  mannfiictares, 

per  L.100  value,  . 
Oauze  of  thread,  .  . 
French     lawna,     per 

piece,  0 

Otnerla\nis,per  L.100 

value,  .... 
Linen    mannfactores, 

plain, 

W  ooUen      manufac- 

toret,  plain,      .    . 

Ditto,  made  up. 

Silk  manufactures,    . 

Brocaded  ditto,    .    . 

Silk  dresses,      •    •    . 

Clock 20 

Copper  manufacture*],     15 
Boots,  per  dozen. 
Shoes,  per  ditto,  .     . 
Paper,      printed     or 

stained,  per  yard,  . 
Laco  thread,  .  .  . 
Platting  of  straw,  per 

lb., 0    7    6      0    5    0 

and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

What  is  this,  we  ask,  but  a  direct 
invitation  to  the  foreigner  to  step  in 
and  undersell  us  in  our  market  ?  We 
are  told,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  revenue  has  been  augmented 
in  several  of  the  above  instances  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty ;  if  so, 
the  announcement  should  be  received 
with  any  thing  but  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion.   There  is  the  bread  taken  from 

the  mouths  of  very  many  thousands  of  purchased  at  these  huge  emporimv 
our  industrial  classes,  in  order  that  we  in  Regent  Street  and  Bond  StrNti 
may  indulge  to  our  heart's  content  in  which  you  may  search  in  vain  for  ( 
foreign  finery  and  gewgaws  I  Not  one  specimen  of  British  induBtaj.  Ua 
article  of  reduction  in  the  above  list,  walls  of  our  houses  are  corered  utth 
but  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  French  fancy  papers,  broofllitdoini  to 
the  life-blood  of  our  fellow-subjects :  a  nominal  price,  with  wUdi  tte 
not  one  duty  removed  without  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  workhouse. 
We  shall  give  but  one  instance  to 
show  how  such  alterations  work  even 
in  the  smallest  cases. 

The  manufacture  of  straw-plait  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of    theprice  at  which  theycanbemnilftfi^ 


bert  Peel,  sitthng  at  his  eaM  inWUte- 
hall,  esteems  straw-plait  aa  artidecf 
no  consideration ;  and  in  ievisin|^  Ui 
tariff,  with  aview  totemporaiypopv- 
larity,  he  strikes  tS  one-third  of  the 
existing  import  duty,  being  half-*- 
crown  per  poimd,  and  the  peiMatiy 
of  Normandy  and  Baden  eome  in  te 
snpplant  the  nnfbrtnnate  Orcadiani! 
The  yonngest  of  ns  mnst  recollect  the 
distress  which  lias  frequently  pro- 
vailed  amongst  the  silk-wesren  cf 
Spitalfields,  even  nnder  a  proteetog 
tariff,  and  the  attempts  which  ha^ 
repeatedly  been  made  by  Bi^jaity 
itself,  and  by  good  Qaeen  Adriaide  in 
particular,  to  set  the  lasiikm  and 
revive  the  taste  for. home  naadho* 
tures.  Was  this  attempt  a  wo^f 
one  ?  It  would  seem  so,  finr  tha  sok 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  set  nmm  Franeh 
brocades.  The  millinery  of  Paris  is  in 
the  ascendant,  and  there  is  no  InofV 
any  need  for  searching  female  smqg* 
glers  at  the  cnstom-honae.  We  an 
invited  to  wear  French  cnvrats,  viislo 
coats,  hats,  handkerchieA,  booISi  and 
gloves,  all  procorable  at  a  &ibHfim 
rate  than  they  can  poasiUy  be  wma^ 
factured  at  home,  and  Teiy  finr  of  ■ 
have  sufficient  patriotism  to  dediM 
the  advantage.  Our  ladies  here  iMr 
dresses  sent  ready-made  fioM  Ihs 
capital  of  France,  or  if  tiiey  alill  edp 
here  to  the  native  railluMr,  or  Ihs 
artiste  who  is  a  naturalised  ¥wm^ 
woman,  the  materials,  finssh  from 
Lyons  or  Marseilles,  are  liiTarinta^ 


producer  cannot  compete.  Or 
clocks,  and  ornaments  of . 
man,  and  Bohemian  glass,*! 
chimney-piece  and  table.  Someaithta 
of  foreign  cutlery  are  sold  in  Bimla^ 
ham  and  Sheffieldfor  abont  one-half  <C 


the  principal  branches  of  industry 
practised  in  the  Orkney  islands.  Dur- 
ing the  long  winter  nights  in  that 
.stormy  region,  when  almost  every 
other  occupation  is  suspended,  the 
women  are  occupied  with  this  work, 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  derived 
a  small  but  a  certain  profit.    Sir  Ho- 


tured  in  those  towns ;  and  the  woolke 
productions  of  Saxony  are  oornqMng 
with  the  staple  of  Yorkshire.  J^sal 
are  the  blessmgs  of  what  Is  called  ftiS 
trade,  though  free  trade,  in  the  Ml 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
sion  and  impossibility.  We,  the 
bitants  of  the  highest-taxed 
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«f  the  world,  hATG  oasKjoA  the  idvan-  bade  conUnnQ  to  pnwreas,  md  It  li 

.tore  of  opening  onr  ports  to  the  pn>-  onlv  untdBt  aliens,  and  &r  fh>m  thifr   A 

dncts  of  other  nAtiona — if  not  alto-  native  toil,  that  tte  cbSdns  of  o«  fi' 

gether,  at  least  in  such  a  degree  as  poor  con  hope  to  And  a  nftige.  Whit  f 

to  invite  and  stimnlate  compeUtioa ;  a  tale  of  shattraed  kopes,  fit  bitting 

we  have  done  so  without  osUd^  rod-  heiits,  and  of  domestic  mlnerjr  11117 

procity,  and  wiUioat  finding  H,  in  the  be  read  in  these  few  simple  MotoieMI 

mere  vogne  hope  that  onr  exporM  Can  Brit^  h(^  to  be  proiporonB 

might  be  donbled  in  retnrn  ;  and  the  whUit  snch  1b  tiie  eosdillni  cf  iMT 

result  is,  that  onr  own  labooren  and  daughters? 

artisans  are  swamped  in  the  bome  fYom  the  poamoa  so  iiii[Nnideiit^ 
market,  and  that  onr  exports  are  ocoopled  we  mnat  perfbrce  reoede, 
lamentably  decreased.  but  we  hope  HaX  tiie  reasons  ftir, 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  and  manner  of  doing  ao,  will  be  ffi^ 
become  of  oar  people,  whom  free  tinctlfma^edinPaillBmentliTBOiM 
trade  is  redncing'topanperlun! 'nie  dear  aitd  tineqoivocal  neobtiOBi. 
political  econommt,  whose  heart  is  as  We  have  tried  fine  trade,  >ad  It  bH 
hard  as  the  machinery  he  drives,  will  6uM.  The  speltOM  pronbee  offllt 
ficiurcely  pause  for  a  moment  to  answer  Bobert  Peel  have  proved nttst^ddkr 
80  trivial  a  question.  His  uUnaAoR  rive,  and  Us  disdbles  cannot  pcdnttik 
is,  the  factory,  the  woAlionse,  or  one  instonoe  in  wblch  his  antl^)mtlOf 
emigration.  Bnt  nnfbrtnnately  the  have  been  realised.  The  qneMOaik 
factory  dooF3  are  not  wide  eno^ito  present  is,  ore  we  to  try  theezpviiMKfc 
admit  all  comers.  Even  now  tiie  sdlls  hrther?  If  wo  hta  tm  i^o  m,  It  nnwt 
of  Lanorkstiire  and  ot  I^tncasbiTe  are  be  at  the  cost  -li  i\  prulungcd  period 
on  short  time,  and  We  cannot  predict  <tf  misery,  with  VL'iy  little  prospect 
the  quarter  flromwhidi  an  alimented  andnocertriniyol'aii  ultimate  escape. 
demand  is  to  arise.  Apart  altogether  The  revenne  tins  fallen  otf:  that  at 
&om  hnmanity,  die  w<»4thoiise  Is  ui  least  is  certaLi  twiA  beyond  cavil,  and 
-expensive  estaUishmentfbr  those  who  wepresome  tliac  a  sweeping  property 
mnst  maintain  it,  and  the  HnrniTi£  of  and  income  tsix  i^  the  only  remedy 
the  Almighty  vrilt  not  rest  vrltfc  the  which  Lord  John  Rnflsell  or  bis  Chan- 
nation  which  has  so  little  regard  ftr  ceQor  irfthe  KxclitMiuer  will  propose, 
itspoor.  There  remains  then  only  end-  7%e  Imports  of  daily  consnmpt  bare 
gration,  whereof  we  baveatready  some  prodigiomdytncreasvd,  inconsequencQ 
specimcD.  Whilst  we  are  witttn;,  Ihe  ofom-alt«redtarifrs,and  mu^tbepaid 
subjoinedparagn^iggoinf  thsTOintd  for;  wUht,  nn  the  other  hand,  the 
of  the  public  pies* : —  «sports,wTiloh  are  the  means  of  pay- 

„„  „  _    mMit,  are  decreasing  in  ft  correspond- 

-FaENc«MA«iiF^oi^  isD  BoDia  STriSo.     ^4  ,Uld  we  betold 

MucricTiDHERs.— The   following   pan-  S^.  JTr^  .      „.   _  „i„,„„_„™-w 

graph,  from  the  Paris  Mowii^,  iTaot  ttrttthteerease  is  merely  temponuy, 

iithont  some  ■tKoiflsanoe  at  ths  prMwit  •Bd*«t  ft  brge  demand  for  ouv  mann- 

^noniBome  sigDmwioe  »»  mm  pr««nn  f^^^^^^^^  ^^   infallibly    arise  tttm. 

<  The  steamer  FiBistene  landed,  a  few  BbWiad,  we  Shall  merely  ask  onr  oppo- 

.dar*aeo9>tUorlaix,thirtT-«ight8eeteh-  mnts  to  what  way  that  demand  is  to 

women,  who  are  to  be  •mptoyad  b  Iha  be  Biqntled?     The  table  of  the  im- 

spianiDg-nill  of  Idadenaa,  trttiiA  b  Is  poffB  eflMT  material  which  we  have 
«ommsnce  opentina  at  Ike  alMe  li  the     atv^  «bove,   speaks  volumes   as  to 

iDODth.    The  Morlaiaisn  is  to  MBV^r  •  |he  fltctfl  oT  onr  indnstry.     Cotton, 

similar  numUr  at  bar  a«t  trif.    Om*  .„^  fl,_    liemp— all   the   product* 

wQmen,  who  ue  mtepdnl  to  fom  tha  .^j^  ^^  y      ^^y^   „(,(  of  one  dls- 

neatly  dressed,  ud  all  weak  tiiimtli  after  ta  •lanntagty  diminished  (inantltiM, 
the  Engliih  ^hion.  Tbmr  eomtanaiiBas  aad  eitttlded  export  is  an  im|>08SlW- 
«ihibited  the  satiafketion  «i«y  «?•-  B^,  because  we  have  not  got  the 
rienoed  n  hariag  airived  in  a  eoaatar  material  to  Icep  our  home  maohlneiy 
where  tiwj  were  eemln  U  fladaapfar-     In  mOttOB. 

meat  and  means  of  eriatwinii.' "  ^HM   Wt   not   speculBtionS,    but 

Alas!  itis  but  too  true.    Letfifse  .^cts;    tad  it  is  very  much  to  be 
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hoped  that  honest  men  of  the  free  may  prepare  for  a  new  careert  thoagil 

trade  paity  will  lay  them  earnestly  necessarily    on   a  contracted  scale. 

to  heart,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  Certainly,  if  any  thing  coold  give  oi 

the  error  into  which  they  have  been  confidence,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the 

led  by  an  over-sanguine"  estimate  of  fact  that  the  miscbieTons  monetaiy 

our  own  powers,  and  a  far  too  gene*  law  is  in  abeyance,  and  we  Imrdly 

rons  view  of  the  commercial  policy  think  that,  with  the  sight  of  the  recent 

which  influences  the  other  nations  of  wreck  which  it  has  canaed  before  our 

the  world.    The  decUne  of  our  com-  eyes,    there   is  any   chance   of  its 


mercc  is  also  inseparably  connected 
with  our  mischievous  currencv  laws. 
That  an  immediate  reform  of  the  lat- 
ter is  absolutely  necessary,  is  quite 


remaining  longer  on  the  statnte- 
book  unrepealed.  The  very  low- 
ness  of  the  ebb  to  which  prioei 
have   been    brought   is    a    Bort  of 


clear  from  the  monetary  history  of    guarantee  of  their  reidval;  and  al- 


the  last  few  months.  We  must  adopt 
some  system  which  shall  maintain  legi- 
timate credit,  and  allow  property  at 
all  times  to  command  its  commercial 
representative  emblem  at  a  fair  rate, 
without  subjecting  the  person  who 
requires  it  to  a  woi-se  than  Israelitish 
rate  of  usurv.  Which  of  us  is  there 
iu  the  country,  one  class  alone  ex- 
ceptetl,  who  has  not  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times?  Is  it  a  light 
matter,  either  to  the  landowner  or 
the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant, 
that  money  should  be  driveu  up  to 
its  present  exorbitant  rate,  and  so 
maintaineil  simply  that  the  capitalist 
may  step  in,  and  reap  an  undue  pro- 
fit from  the  artitieial  and  not  the 
real  necessities  of  the  others  ?  This 
is  the  motive  which  lies  at  the  lK>t- 
tom  of  all  the  views  of  the  bullion - 
ists.  Thev  know  verv  well  that 
j»erlect  convertibility  is  a  droauu  but 
they  tr>-  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of 
it  so  far  as  thev  can.  and  the  absurd 
ami  complicated  machinery-  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  constructed  for 
no  other  pui-pose.  The  j^ublic  have 
l»een  gulleil  by  si>ecious  declamation 
about  securitv,  and  when  the  crisis 
rjrives,  they  liml  that  they  have  got 
no  securitv  at  all. 

This  state  of  tilings  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  If  our  exiK)rts 
are  ever  to  revive — nay.  if  they  are 
men^ly  to  continue  at  tl'.oir  pivsent 
(lib  A\ ithout  further  docleu>i«»!i — mo- 
nt'v  must  be  made  procurable  at 
s*  •moth in g  like  an  easy  raie.  We 
cannot,  and  we  will  n^t  permit 
the  resources  of  the  whole  nation 
to  f*dl  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable 
avarice  uf  the  capitalist.  We  must 
not  starve  our  jK-pulatiou  to  allow 
him  an  exorbita:it  bargain.  In 
the  0|iin;on  of  many  we  have  alrcaily 
weai  lie  red  t  h  e  w  or  r :  c  :*  t ! .  ■-  £ : .-  :::i .  a  ■  id 


though  we  have  much  to  do,  and 
perchance  not  a  little  to  snfier,  before 
wc  can  regaui  the  position  which  we 
once  occupied,  there  Is,  at  «11  events, 
some  prospect  of  an  advance.  That, 
however,  can  only  be  gndoal,  and 
must  depend  upon  our  ftbandonuat 
of  theories,  oar  rennnciatlon  ot  folae 
guides,  and  our  retom  to  lumeBt,  ha- 
manc,  and  intelligible  principles.  In 
the  event  of  any  temporary  pros- 
perity, it  will  be  well  to  reeol- 
lect  that  wc  owe  the  amendiMnt 
neither  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  It 
the  Whigs.  The  former  bronght  «s 
into  our  difficulties ;  tlie  Utter  did 
their  best  to  keep  ns  there,  ud 
yielded  at  the  last  moment  whh  oir 
deniably  bad  grace  when  mstteis- 
were  at  the  verge  of  desperatioii,  sad 
when  no  man  coold  tmat  his  nciglh- 
bour.  Warned  by  experience,  it  w31 
be  the  duty  of  parliament,  if  it  is 
wise,  to  apply  itsdf  diligently  to  tte 
task,  not  of  fash  reform,  bat  of  wise 
remodelment.  On  many  mnlten  of 
the  utmost  financial  importance  thoe 
is  little  difference  of  opmion  betwM 
the  leadens  of  the  country  par^  and 
the  representatives  of  large  mann- 
fac t uring  constituencies.  Peel  and  Us 
few  supporters,  backed  by  tkt  pwaeat 
ministrv.  stand  isolated' In  their  ad*- 

m 

herence  to  positions — it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  them  princi|deB — iMA 
have  been  tried  and  found  waatiH 
in  the  bahiuce.  Except  thesOt  ud 
unhappy  Mr  Jones  Loyd,  wiw  sftanA 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  groop  as  the 
great  hieropl:ant  of  Mammon,  then 
aiv  few  harily  enough  to  raise  ttHfr* 
voices  iu  defence  of  arbitraiy  Bnk 
restric tion.  It  is  clear  to  every  thnilt> 
ing  man.  that  extended 
require  an  extended  cnnvo^vj , 
t!:at.  as  we  cannot  force  gold 
t!;e  co::r.:ry — for.  a:ter  all,  tlie  eagglj 
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of  that  commodity  is  by  no  means 
limitless — except  at  a  rninous  loss,  we 
must  adopt  the  principle  already  suf- 
ficiently recognised  and  t^ted,  and 
make  good  the  deficiency  with  paper. 
This  might  be  done  either  by  the  re- 
snmption  of  a  one  pound  note  cfarcnla- 


fin  our  palaces  and  our  homes  with 
artides  of  continental  mannfacture, 
whilst  British  skill  is  left  to  langulisli 
impatronised  and  imemploycHJ.  If 
we  must  have  those  tmngs,  let  m 
pay  for  them  at  a  rate  which  will 
leave  to  our  own  w(»:kmen  the  ordinary 


tion  in  England,  or  by  an  issue  of  chances  of  competition,  and  wehaveno 

national  paper  to  the  amount  of  our  fto  whatever  of  the  result.    If  we 

ordinary  taxation ;  or,  better  still,  by  make  a  national  profit  by  the  'deprea- 

setting  banking  free,  and  permitting  sion  of  industry  at  home,  we  are  buy^ 

the  joint-stock  companies  to  issue  ing  it  with  the  tears,  and  the  misery, 

notes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  and  the  curses  of  tlM^nsands  of  the 

national  securities  lodged  by  them  in  poor ;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  we  make  no 


the  hands  of  government  Commis* 
sioners.  At  any  rate,  we  da  hope 
that  so  far  as  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  concerned,  they  may  be  allowed 


}>rofit  by  the  sacrifice,  we  are  wantmi* 
y  betraying  ourselves.  Let  us  thea 
bo  wise  in  time.  We  have  tried  the 
^ecta  of  quaok  experiments  npqn 


once  more  to  resume  the  control  of    our  monetary  and  Gommeroial  wph 


their  own  monetary  matters,  and  be 
relieved  from  those  golden  chahas 
which  are  not  only  cumbersome  to 
them,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  are  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  England,  by  lodg- 
ing up  in  time  of  need  a  large  portion 
of  her  established  currency.  With 
regard  to  the  public  works  now  in 
progress,  we  deprecate  rash'^terfe- 
rence.  It  is  not  likely,  nor  is  it  at  all 
desirable  that  for  some  time  to  come, 
any  new  schemes  of  magnitude  will 
be  proposed :  let  us  then  apply  our- 
selves seriously  to  finish  what  we  have 
begun,  and  without  calling  new 
labour  into  existence,  let  us  husband 


terns,  a&d  both  of  them  havo  gifM^ 
way.  Let  us  have  no  more  t^^Y 
bnt  let  men  (tf  all  parties,  iHiii 
are  tme  and  honeist  in  their  opl^ 
nions,  unite  together  in  potting  all 
end  to  the  disorders  in  our  sddil 
economy.  The  newPariiament  dfi 
these  pages  can  issue  flrom  tiie  pimi 
will  be  eonvened,  and  the  prospecU^ 
of  the  country  rests  in  a  nestnMia^ 
sore  in  thehr  hands.  We  cuaU:  await 
the  issue  of  their  deiiberatioiui  iipea 
these  momentoua  matters  with  mvdb 
anxiety,  some  apj^ehension,  \fA 
withal  a  large  admixture  of  hq»e.  9ar 
although  parties  at  first  siffht  appear  Da 
be  more  nian  commonlv  aisorgaiiiae^f 
the  late  discussions  wmch  have  ariitt 


onr   employment  for   the   old.      A 
new  clement  of  danger  and  distress 

has  been  introduced  by  the  dismissal  in  consequence  of  onr  unfiHftnnate 

of  many  thousands  of  the  workmen  bairassmenta  liave  efbeted  a 

from  unfinished  lines,  owing  to  the  ohange  in  the  sentiments  and 

tightness  of  the  money  maricet,  and  of  many.    Men  who  were 

the  impossibility  of  procuring  loans,  held  to  lefmaent  opinions  ^ 

This  must  bo  looked  to  immediately,  ing  tendency^  have  been  forced-  intor 

These  men  have  a  right  to  thehr  em-  jnxtiq[Mdtion,   and  have  disoovand 

ploymeut,  for  they  have  been  called  tliat  their  diffsr^uses  were  to  man 

forth  from  their  other  avocations  by  nominal  thu  otherwise ;  and  wetiaft* 

the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  nd-  not  bnt  hope  that  idl  andi.wffl  wOfk 

ther  good  faith  nor  puUio  policrr  will  together  eoidiaily  and  oonactBntknf^y, 


■^ 


admit  of  their  abandonment  at  present. 
Above  all,  let  us  look  to  the  tanflf,  and, 
dismissmgfi'om  ourminds  the  ddndons 
of  free  trade  and  the  dreams  of  future 
reciprocity,  let  us  stand  forth  manfhlly 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  labour,  and 
of  that  native  industry  which  is  the 
true  source  of  our  country's  greatness 
and  renown.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
rich  to  go  flaunting  in  fbrdgn  manu- 
facture and  apparel,  while  the  opera- 
tive is  starving  at  home  with  the  docnra 


of  the  factories  closed.    We  must  not    tion  of  the  people. 


and  apart  fiK>m  fiustion,  in  plaeinif  MK 
our  i^ystems,  monefcaiyand  nfim«i|ii 
dalj  upon  a  firm  and  pennanentliMhr 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  at  leail 
assured  that  the  members  of  Ite 
coontry  party,  undismayed  by  dafeal 
or  by  desertion,  will  be,  as  ever,  at 
their  posts,  and  will  justify,  by  their 
maintenance  and  advocacy  of  aoimd 
national  prindples,  the  oonfldemoa 
^hidi  has  been  onhesitatini^  9m* 
corded  to  them  by.an  imp(»tHit  Sio^ 


■r; 
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